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THE  CANADIAN   CO^'STITL*TION. 


booae  in    Ncwrird   Street  which  Theodore   IFooIc   matle  the 

•oene  of  hie    famoas   lioax   hardlf  became   more  suddenly  aa 

jbjcct  of  public  iuterest  than  ha«  the  Canndian  Conadtution.  unce  the 

posol  diseoverj  of  iti  avniUbility  as  a  precedent  for  the  solutioa 

the  Irish  problem.      It  voald  hare  bceo  difTicult,  probAlilr,  a  fev 

ago,  to  ioduce  anr  of  the  ctlitora  of  tbo  great  Eugliab  reviews 

IBwept  n  paper  on  a  subject  whicL  one  of  them  hns  now  spontanc- 

ilf  propoaed. 

^fbe  Canadian  Conititiition,  including  the  political   relation   to  the 
Bperial  couDtrr,  may   he  studied  in  tlic  work  of  Mr.  Tofld,  and  our 
irliimcntary  procedure  may  be  studied  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bourinot. 
^Kcood  has  an  instructive  preface.      Mr.  Todd  must  be  read  with 
I  Ttltle  allowance  fur  the  immediate  tnflucaccs  of  Ottawa,  where,  as 
■iiamentory  librarian,  he  wrote.     His  perception  of  the  usefulness 
importance  of  the  monarchical  part  of  the  Constitution  wan  eer- 
ily enlarged   by    hia   point  of  view,  while  his  criticism   on   some 
lions  was   disarmed.      A  reader  of  his   hook   would   fancy,   for 
nple,  that  he  approved  the  whole  of  Lord  DufTcrin's  conduct  in 
matter  of  the   Pacific  Railway  scandal ;   but    it   afterwards  came 
I  plainly  tltat  there  was  a  part  of  it  which  be  diaapprorcd.  though 
lui  loyalty  bad  suppressed  his  disapproval. 

rTbe  idea  thatCanatla  affords  a  parallel  to  Ireland,  and  a  precedent 

'  dealing  with  the  Irish  question,  owea  its  tenacity  of  life  pnrtly  to 

a  confuiiioii.       People  do   not  know   exactly  whether  fay  Canadian 

HcHse  Rule  they  mean  the  relation  of  the  prorinccs  to  tbe  Dominion, 

or  the  relation  of  the  Dominion  to  the  imperial  country ;  when  they 

are  ahown  that  one  is  irrelevant,  they  think  that  they  must  mean  th« 

otber,  or  that,  at   all  eveats,  between  tbe  two  there  must  be  somc- 
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thiug  that  is  releraut  and  instructive.     Once  more  let  xa  tiy  whether 
when  the  braitia  ire  out  the  fallacy  will  die.      Id   its  internal  strac-| 
ture  the  Dominion  la  a  Pedcriktioti,  and  the  relation  of  each  provin<% 
to  the  Duminiun  is  ttint  of  an  American  State  to  the  Federal  Qovera- 
mcnt.      Ireland  can  be  placed  on  the  same  tootiug  as  a  Province  or 
Stale  in  a  federation,  only  by  dts«olvinf;  the  IcKistlative   union  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  and  changing  its  Constitution  from  that  of  ft 
nation  into  that  of  a  federation.     The  two  ialands  mast  .be  cut  npl 
intuStntee,  sufUcicut  hi  uiinibcr,  and  equally  hnlauced  enough  among 
thcmsielvcs,  to  form  fitting  luatcriala  for  the  Federal  Uuiuu ;  nud  this 
could  not  be  effected  merely  by  severing  the  three  kiugdoms  frran 
each  other  and  the  Princiimlity,  for  the  result  of  nuch  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  a  pcrpt'tnal  cabal  of  the  three  amall  Stittcs  against 
Kagland.     Parliament  must  not  only  contract  the  limits  of  it«  action, 
but  resigu  its  Bovcreign  power,  and  submit  to  the  written  rcstrictioi 
of  H  Federal  Coustitulioii.      It  must  alio  submitj  as  muet  each  Sti 
of  the  Confederacy,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  some  tribunal  in  the  nature 
of  u  Supreme  Court,  by  which  the  law  of  the  Coustitiitioa  will 
enforced  upon  the  Fcdcml  as  well  vs  upon  the  State  Govenimcnto.! 
These  are  indispcnsahlc  dements  of  the  federal  bond.     To  frame  the] 
Federal   Conatitution  a   constituent  convention    muxt  be  assembled. 
The  United  Kingdom  will  bare,  in  ehort,  to  be  thrown  into  thesmclt- 
iog-pot,  and  this  at  a  moment  little  propitious,  whether  wc  regard  J 
the  interual   or  the  external  Rituatiou^  for  the  work  of  fundaiDeDtall 
re-coustruction.     The  attpnipt  to  frame  a  scheme  for  placing  IrelaDd| 
alone  on  the  footing  of  a  Canadian  Province   or  an  AracricaA  State,  < 
the  ConetituLlon  of  the  United    Kingdom  being  left  otherwise  un- 
changed, proved,  OS  might  have  hccQ  expected,  totally  abortive.     It  I 
was  the  offspring  of  the  same  haaty  ingenuity  as  certain  contcmporiiry  1 
speculations  abont  Mosaic  cosniogony  and  Greek  mythology.      If  any, j 
ouc  demurs  to  this  statement,  let  him  refer  Co  the  speech  in    wbici 
the  scheme  was  iuttx)duned,  aod  sec  how  much   evidence  of  carofu 
examination  of  the  problem,  or  of  anything   but   philanthropic  ii 
ptUse  and  sudden  desire  to  coalesce  with  the  Pamellites,  that  sf 
preaenta.     Scarcely  had  the  plan  been  propounded  when  it  was  sup., 
pleraentcd  by  the  proposal,  totally  subversive  of  its  main  object  and 
principles,  that  there  should  bo  a  partial  reversion  from   the  fnleral 
to  the  national  system,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Slate  Legislature 
of  Ireland   should  on  certain  occasions  sit   and  vot4:  in  the  C^ntralj 
Legislature,  to  the  total  confuaiou  of  the  regular  parties  and  of  thi 
general  policy  of  that  body. 

Lxtcruully,  the  relation  of  Canada  to  England  is  notj  as  is  always 
assumed,  stationary — so  that  it  could  be  reproduced  as  a  permanent 
institution— 1)ut  Bhiftiog,      It  is  that  of  a  dependency  whidi  is  ia.| 
progress  towards   independence,   and  has  now    almost  reached  the< 
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|mL  In  1839  the  iDtrodactiou  of  respoosible  goTemment  reduced 
Ibe  rojml  goveraor  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional  king. 
SapFeme  power,  both  legislatiTc  and  executive,  passed  definitively  out 
of  his  haoda  and  those  of  his  chosen  advisers  into  the  hands  of  the 
dectire  representatiTes  of  the  Canadian  people ;  the  Executive  having 
been  thenceforth,  in  Canada  as  in  England,  virtually  elected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Since  that  time  the  whole  course  of  events 
bai  tended  the  same  way.  The  military  occupation  of  Canada  by 
die  mother  conntry  has  ceased,  or  ia  represented  only  by  the  reduced 
garrison  of  Halifax.  If  a  commander  of  the  Canadian  militia  still 
cootei  oat  from  England,  he  has  little  power,  and  the  present  holder 
of  the  office  ia  not  unlikely  to  be  the  last.  Canada  has  been  not 
only  practically,  but  formally^  taken  out  of  the  commercial  unity  of 
Uie  empire  by  a  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  who  declares  that  in 
all  fiscal  matters  he  is  for  Home  Kule  to  the  hilt  She  is  now' 
•minuag  the  power  of  making  her  own  commercial  treaties,  under 
the  formal  control  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Governor-General  has 
been  stripped  of  whatever  little  authority  he  retained  after  the  rebel- 
lioo  of  1837  :  he  has  been  compelled  to  dismiss  one  of  his  lieutenant- 
IDTcraon,  manifestly  against  his  own  sense  of  right ;  and  be  has  finally 
ledgned  his  control  over  the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament,  which  ia 
now  openly  used  by  the  party  leader  in  power — like  "gerrymandering  " 
InlU  and  tampering  with  the  franchise — for  the  purposes  of  the  party 
game.  A  Canadian  Supreme  Court  has  been  created,  avowedly  with 
the  view  of  diminishing  the  resort  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Privy  CoancO.  A  High  Commissioner — that  is,  ia  effect,  an  ambassador 
— has  been  sent  to  Eugland,  and  there  is  talk  of  sending  another  to 
Washington.  If  the  bond  thus  reduced  to  a  thread  is  not  snapped,  and  ia 
even  cherished,  it  is  because  Canada  enjoys,  or  believes  that  she  enjoys, 
free  of  cost,  the  protection  of  British  armaments,  and  becanse  the 
feeling  of  British  Canadians  towards  the  mother  country  is  exactly 
the  (^pnsite  of  that  of  the  Irish.  Every  one  feels  that  the  thread 
may  be  snapped  at  any  moment  by  an  untoward  event,  such  as  the 
failure  of  England  to  afford  efficient  protection  to  Canadian  com- 
merce in  case  of  a  maritime  war ;  and  those  to  whom  a  violent 
rupture  with  the  mother  country  presents  itself  as  the  greatest  of 
evib  live  in  constant  apprehension  of  some  occurrence  of  this  kind. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  feeling  that  we  are  approaching  the  brink  of  poli- 
tical severance  that  gives  birth  to  a  recoil  in  the  form  of  Imperial 
Federation,  as  to  which  it  must  be  said  that  we  have  now  had  liba- 
tions of  wine  and  seutiment  enough,  and  that  if  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tiooists  mean  business,  and  really  contemplate  a  great  political  change 
in  a  backward  direction,  they  ought  to  lose  no  more  time  in  telling 
■a  their  mind.    Canada  does  not  contribute,  nor  could  she  be  induced 
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to  coatribate,  aaything  to  itDperial  armameuU ;  stic  does  Dot  i>ajr, 
nor  could  she  be  induced  to  pay,  tributp  to  the  imperial  cootitry  of 
aiiT  kind.  Oa  the  other  hand,  separation  from  het,  a,^  she  i^  three 
thousand  miles  off,  would  in  no  way  affect  the  power  or  safety  of 
Great  Britain;  whcreu  sepftration  from  Ireland  would  be  tlie  aban- 
doDiDeot  of  part  of  the  citadel,  with  tlic  moral  ccrtsintT  that  Frauce 
or  some  other  enemy  would  march  in.  She  affords,  then,  no  model 
iu  any  respect  for  a  achomc  of  Irish  Iloiue  Rule;  and  to  copy  the 
present  phase  of  her  progress  towards  iDdependeut  uatiooality,  or  her 
Tlltcrior  destiny — whatever  it  may  be — in  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
settled  and  permanent  arrangement,  would  be  the  grossest  of  blun- 
ders:  it  would  he  anchoring — like  the  deluded  seanaen  in  Milton — to 
a  whale. 

Canada,  however,  may  be  regarded,  apart  from  the  prevailing 
illusion,  08  an  experiment  in  federation  and  as  an  experiment  iu 
popular  govcrumeut.  There  has  just  now  ariaeu  in  £]D^laDd  almost 
a  mania  for  federali.tm,  and,  cnrioH«ly  enough,  at  the  Tcry  time  when 
the  model  to  which  the  ayes  of  all  Fcderationists  arc  tHmcd  is  itself 
in  au  ambignous  coiiditian.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that. 
partly  owing  to  the  patriotic  love  of  tinion  aroused  by  the  war. 
partly  and  principally  owing  to  the  growth  of  unifying  inllueures. 
such  as  railroads,  commercial  cuuncctions,  party  organizations,  and 
associations  of  all  kinds,  combined  with  the  rapid  traasminsiou  of 
intelligence,  the  American  Bepublic  has  been  practically  growing  less 
federal  and  more  national,  though  its  federal  structure  remains 
constitationally  unchanged.  Congress  is  now. in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  terra  the  National  Lc-gislaiiirc,  and,  without  usurpation  or  designed 
encroachment,  is  practically  enlarging  its  functions  on  all  subjects  oa 

bich  the  natioD  feels  the  need  of  collective  action.     Thus  the  lav 
"of  aggregation    into  great  commnnitics,  which    prevails  elsewhere, 
asserts  itself  on  the  American  Continent  also,  and  British  Separatistif 
are  rowing  their  boat  against  the  tide  of  the  age. 

The  Canadian  experiment  in  federation  was  made  nnder  innueticcs 
partly  similar,  partly  dissimilar,  to  those  which  moulded  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates.  The  American  Colonics,  like  the 
Ncthcrtands  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  were  compressed  into  union  by 
external  peril.  Iu  the  ease  of  the  Dritish  Culonica  in  Xortb 
America  the  same  inflncocc  operated,  but  in  a  far  less  degree  ; 
the  esternal  jwril  in  this  cast;  bting  the  atraiucd  relations  with  tho 
United  Slates  which  ensued  upon  the  Trent  affair  and  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  dispute  almat  the  Alabama;  though  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  .Ainericans,  when  they  try  to  reopen  the  nearly 
Itealed  wound  of  the  Alabama  controversy,  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  the  cnliattncut  of  Canadians  in  the  Federal  army  went 
ou  upon  a  large  scale  throughout  the  war.     JJut  the  more  powerful 
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infioence  vas  that  of  the  deadlock  into  which  a  faction  fight,  vU 
forces  equally  balanced,  bad  brought  the  politics  of  the  two  uuite^ 
but  nnasumilated  Cauadas,  and  from  which  the  leaders  on  each  side''  .«.  - 
niight  to  escape  by  merging  the  politics  of  the  two  Caaadaa  in  those 
of  A  more  extensive   coafederation.      There  had  been  in  this  case, 
hippily,  no  rupture  with  the  British  monarchy,  and  the  framers  of  i 

tiie  Cuadian  Constitution  had  been  trained  under  monarchical  forma  \ 

ind  in  the  practice  of  Cabinet  Government.  They  had  at  the  same 
time  before  them  the  example  and  the  experience  of  the  United 
SUtei,  though  the  experience  was  by  them  misread.  Another  very 
pectdiar  factor  in  their  problem  was  Quebec,  which  is,  to  all  iutenta 
ui  purposes,  a  new  France,  developed,  strangely  enough,  under 
British  tutelage  as  it  never  would  have  been  developed  under  that 
of  the  French  Government.  Quebec,  clinging  to  its  nationality  and 
iti  French  law,  opposed  a  resistance  apparently  insuperable  to  the 
legiilttiTe  union,  which  some  of  our  political  architects  would  pro- 
bably have  preferred,  and  for  a  future  approach  to  which  they  seem 
tna  to  have  laid  the  ground  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  Federal 
Cbnttitntion  by  giving  whatever  advantage  they  could  to  the  cen- 
tnlixiiig  tendency. 

The  outcome  I  have  elsewhere  described  as  a  Federal  Republic 
«ith  a  false  front  of  monarchy.  The  false  front  of  monarchy  which 
Gtst  meets  the  eye  consists  in  a  Governor-General,  sent  out  irom 
England  by  the  head  of  the  party  in  power  there,  and  a  Lieutenant* 
Governor  of  each  province,  appointed  nominally  by  the  Governor- 
General,  really  by  the  head  of  the  party  in  power  in  Canada.  Monar- 
chical forms  are  also  retained  in  parliamentary  procedure  and  else- 
where, Mr.  Pell  says,  to  an  extent  which  is  touching ;  and  perhaps 
he  might  sometimes  be  amused  as  well  as  touched  by  the  reproduc- 
tion. The  social  forms  of  monarchy  were  considerably  enhanced, 
and  the  viceregal  style  was  introduced  in  place  of  that  of  the  plain 
Governor  by  Lord  Duflferin,  whose  tastes  lay  that  way.  But  an 
attempt  to  introduce  Court  etiquette  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 
the  royal  consort  of  Lord  Lome  came  to  nothing,  and  served  only  to 
■how  that  monarchy  is  an  exotic  incapable  of  transportation  to  the 
•oij  of  the  New  World. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  false  front  of  monarchy  is  useful 
in  keeping  up  the  ideta  of  continuity  and  stability,  and  in  making 
aathority  the  object  of  popular  respect,  though  the  reverence  of  the 
Americans  for  their  Constitution  is  at  least  as  profound,  and  forms  as 
potent  a  factor  of  political  character,  as  the  revereoce  of  the  Canadians 
for  their  Crown.  At  the  moment  there  is  a  rally,  in  which  even  the 
aoit  democratic  may  without  inconsistency  join,  round  the  Queen's 
name,  ai  the  familiar  symbol  of  imperial  unity  against  dismember- 
aie&t.     Bat  in  generid,  and  In  practical  respects,  the  fiction  seems  to 
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not  only  useless,  but  injurions.  It  veils  tlie  dftogcrs  of  dcmo- 
ey,  and  makes  people  faut-y  tliat  they  have  safeguards  when  Ibey 
lave  none.  It  makes  tliem  also  acquiesce  in  the  excrcUc  by  a  party 
leader  of  powers  whieli  they  would  ool  dream  of  allowing  him  to 
exercise  in  hia  own  name.  Nobody  would  have  acquicsccil  in  a  bare- 
faced proposal  that  the  leader  of  a  dominant  party  should  have  tho 
OQCoutroUed  appointment  of  the  members  of  one  braueb  of  the  LfCgift- 
lature  ;  but  Canada  acqiiioscca  in  this  wlmn  Iho  party  leader  is 
styled  the  Crown.  Via  have  Juat  had  a  remarkable  instaoee  of  the 
raiscbief  which  moy  be  done  hy  the  illusion  in  ihir  case  of  tbo  pre- 
rogative of  ili&.i(>lntion.  Nobody  would  tolerate  an  enactment  that 
Parliament  should  sit  during  the  pleasure  of  the  party  leader  in 
power.  But  this  is  tho  state  of  things  into  which  wc  have  really 
alid,  hoodwiuked  by  the  ooDBtitutional  Sctiou  which  representa  Par- 
liament as  being  called  and  distolved  by  the  Crown.  Some  control 
vrw  retained  by  the  Governor-General  over  the  use  of  the  power  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  on  one  oocnsuiu  most 
properly  refused  liis  Mintsters  a  dissolution.  But  the  prerogative  has 
DOW  been  completely  aud  opeuly  usurped  by  the  party  leader.  The 
other  day  the  Booiiuioii  FiLrliament  aud  the  Legislature  of  Ontario 
bod  each  of  them  more  thaii  a  year  of  legal  existence  still  to  run.  The 
Prime  Miuistcr  of  the  Domiuioii  belonged  Co  one  party,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  to  the  other,  and  they  mnuccuvrcd  against  caob 
other  with  the  prerogative  of  dissolution  just  as  they  would  with  any 
engine  of  party  strategy.  The  Ontario  Premicrfinally  dissolved  first,  and 
was  tbereby  supposed  to  have  gained  the  weather-guuge  of  bis  enemy. 
In  each  cose  it  was  pretended  ibut  a  recent  Aedbtributiou  of  Seats  Act, 
communly  call«:d  a  "  gerryinaudcr,"  and  an  Act  altering  the  franchise 
for  a  party  purpose,  hud  giveu  coustitutiouul  orcasiou  for  an  appeal 
to  the  people;  but  the  otter  hollowncss  of  the  pretence  was  equally 
visible  on  both  sides,  On  neither  side  hnd  any  intention  of  dissolv- 
ing been  annoanccd,  and  the  Ontario  Promicr  had  not  vvcu  prepared 
the  new  registera.  The  question  on  both  udes  alike  mauifestly  was 
simply  whether  an  immediate  dissolution  would  be  a  good  more  in 
the  game.  Under  the  Cabinet  system  Partiamcat  must  be  diuolved 
when  a  dieagrccmcut  between  the  Ciovcrnmcnt  and  the  Legislature 
renders  an  appeal  to  the  people  neccMary ;  but  diesolation  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  party  leader  would  seriously  impair  the  independence 
of  the  Legislature.  In  England  tradition  may  slUl  control  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  dangerous  power ;  in  a  colony  tradition  has 
little  force.  The  bad  effect  of  conatitutioual  fiction  was  perhaps 
still  more  signally  exemplified  when  a  Prime  Miuitter,  arraigned  in 
Parliament  on  a  charge  of  the  most  flngrniit  cnrrnption,  was  allowed 
to  "advise"  tho  (Jovcrnor-Oencrai  to  prorogue  Parliament,  and 
traaafer  tbe  inquiry  to  a  Commiasioti  appointed  on  the  advice  of  the 
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penoa  tceosed.  If  oq  thia  occasion  the  Goremor-General  was  par^ 
■ctokted  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  accused  Minister  in  office,  that  d- 
lot  mend  the  matter,  or  lessen  the  force  of  the  moral. 

It  is  perhaps  aa  the  "  fountain  of  honour  "  that  monarchy  retains 

DOtt  of  the   reality  of  power  in  Canada.     And  it  is  the  growing 

dntre  of  many  sensible  people,  and  people  who  are  far  from  being 

Rndationary,  that    the  fountain   of  honour    woald    ceaae    to    flow. 

Titia  have  been  conferred  not  only  withoat  discrimination,  but  so  as 

to  pre  a  direct  blow  to  public  morality  in  this  conntry.     Bank  other 

tbin  official  is  totally  out  of  place  in  our  society ;  the  quest  of  it 

breeds  mnch  sycophancy,  and  it  does,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  good 

vh&terer.      Some  of  our  best  men,  inclnding  the  late  Prime  Minister 

(Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie),  have   declined   knighthood   on   these 

poandi.     Rational  respect  for  authority  is  what  we  need  to  cultivate, 

uA  irrational  respect  for  artificial  rank  merely  stands  in  the  way  of 

ill  cnltiration. 

Taanng  from  the  false  front  to  the  real  edifice,  we  find  that  the 
fUeral  Constitution,   though    manifestly  modelled   on    that  of  the 
Uuted  States,  differs  from  the  model  in  some  respects.     More  power 
>  gircn  to  the  Central  Legislature  and  Government.     This  was  done 
h  the  belief  that  American  Secession  had   been  occasioned  by  want 
of  power  ia  the  Central  Government,  whereas  American  Secession 
tM  caused  by  slavery  alone,  and  would  not  have  taken  place  had  it 
been  certBia  that  the  Federal  Legislature  would  never  interfere  with 
Qie  domestic  institutions  of  the  South.     To  the  Dominion  Parliament 
ii  asugned  the  criminal  law,  while  civil  law  is  lefl  to   the  Local 
Ixfislatores ;  a    division    not    prescribed    by    reason,    but    by    the 
Dationaliat  jealousy  of  the  French  province,  which  would  not  have 
parted   with   its    Code  Civil.     To   the   Pominion   Parliament   also 
belongs  the  law  of  marriage,  and  Canada  has  no  Divorce  Court  except 
the  Bominion  Senate.     In  the  American  Union  criminal  as  well  as 
eiril  law,  and  the  law  of  marriage,  belong  to  the  States.     The  Prime 
Hinitter  of  the  Dominion  appoints  the  whole  of  the  judiciary,  pro- 
vincial aa  well   aa  federal,  whereas  the  judiciary  of  each  American 
State  it  elected  by  the  State,  or  appointed  by  its  elective  governor. 
Li  place  of  the  elective  governors  of  States,  each  province  of  the 
Dominion   has    a    Lieutec  ant-Governor,    nominated    by    the    Prime 
BGnister  of  the  Dominion,  who  always  takes  one  of  the  members  of 
bis  own   party,   though   from   the    time   of  his   appointment   the 
lientenant-Oovemor  is  supposed  to    doff   parfy  and  don  the    con- 
itttational  kiug,  for  alleged  Ix^ach  of  which  understanding  LetelUer, 
tbe    Lientenant-Govemor   of   Quebec,    was,   upon   a   vote   of  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  dismissed    from    his    oEBce.     The   Dominion 
Govemment  has  the  direct  command  of  all  the  military  force  of  the 
Ooafcdetmtiaii.     In  the  United  States  the  Federal  Government  has 
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veto  on  State  IcgisUtiotij  which  U  merely  kept  withio  constitutiooBl 
>umlD  br  the  actiou  of  tbc  Supreme  Court;  but    in  Canoda  the 
rime   Minister,  in   tbc  uatue  of  the  Crown,  has  a  veto  on  &t)  pro- 
Ttoeiat    legiglatiou.       Prudence   has    preveiited   the    exercise  of    the 
poirer  except  in  cases  where  the  Provincial  Legislature  waa  supposed 
to  have  exceeded  its  authority ;  but  it  in  noir  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the   liegislnturc  of  Manitoba,   for  the   purpose   of  guardiug  tbc 
interests  of  the  CatiadiaD  Paci6c  Hailway.   vhloh    is   regarded   aa 
natioDal)  agaiuat  competing  line*  chartered  bj  the  Manitoba  Legis- 
lature, and  at  this  moment  a  colUsion  botveen  the  Central  L(>gislnture 
and  the  Prorineial  appears  to  be  impending.     Canada  having  h:ippily 
a  permanent  Civil    Service,  the  number  of  places  in    the  gift  of  bez* 
Prime  Minister  is  far  smaller  than  that  in  the  gift  of  the  President  oC 
the  Uuitcd  States.     Still,    his  patronage,   iocluding  the    lienteiiout- 
govemoishipe   and  the  judgeebips,  is  targe  ;  be  extends  it  a  little  \>y 
the  device  of  saperanauation ;  and  party  lo  Canada  doca  not   laolc 
that  great  secunty   for  partisan    allegiance  and   motor  of   ]tartisaKi- 
government,  a  suQieient  quantity  of  "  spoils." 

There  is  one  class  of  spoils,  indeed,  the  dlstribntion  of  which  tb^ 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  enjoys  under  cover  of  a  constitu- 
tional fiction  far  transcending  in  kind  anything  pouesscd  by  th& 
President  of  the  United  States.  Uc  nominates  for  life  the  members 
of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature,  whereas  in  t1ie  United  Stale* 
tbc  members  of  Ihc  Senate  are  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
"which  they  represent.  Tlie  result  of  this  theoretically  Conservative 
armngement  in  Canada  is  practically  Ihe  re»crse  of  Conservative.  A- 
nominee  Senate,  without  even  a  basis  of  landed  wealth,  such  aa  im 
possessed  by  the  Honsc  of  Iiords,  or  any  guarantee  either  for  it* 
reasonable  ugrcemcnt  with  public  opinion  or  for  its  independence  oT 
Government  influence,  baa  not,  nor  does  it  deserve  to  kave,  any  sort  of 
authority.  The  consequence  is  that,  whereas  iu  the  United  State* 
power  is  really  divided  between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Senate,  with 
perfect  freedom,  controls  and  reverses  the  acts  of  the  popular  iJouae, 
in  Canada  power  centres  entirely  in  the  Commons.  The  Senate  is  % 
cipher;  it  initiates  nothing;  it  adjourns  till  business  comes  up  to  it 
from  the  Commons,  and  only  shows  that  it  is  alive  about  once  in 
each  session  by  Ihc  rejection  of  some  secondary  Bill.  The  ealariea 
which  the  country  pays  to  unators  arc  aimply  wasted,  and  the  com- 
munity is  ted  to  repose  in  the  belief  that  it  baa  a  Conservative  safe- 
guard where  it  has  none.  It  is  true  that  the  institution  can  searcclj 
Ik  said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial.  The  patronage  has  been  for  the 
most  part  in  illiberal  bands,  and  has  been  systematically  used  for  the 
objects  of  party  or  for  narrower  objects  still.  The  framcis  of  the 
Constitution,  the  British  etatcsmcii  who  took  part  iu  the  work  at 
least,  probably  had  a  vision  of  an  assembly  rcprcscnUng  the  great 
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iatCR^ud  prorcsaioas,  and  eminence  of  all  kinds,  such  as  might 
tttie  D»amkttdcd  tiic  respect  of  the  oattou.  Tbcy,  at  all  events,  did 
not  uu  that  pl»cc«  in  the  Legislature  ahonid  be  used  as  part  of 
ikcliifany  fund  of  faction  anil  as  iiiducoments  to  spend  money  in 
fbdieai.  But  it  in  more  tban  doubtful  vheiher,  vherc  the  liasiti  of 
pjTenimoat  i»  popular  election,  real  power  can  be  conferred  on  any 
bodj  wludi  has  not  an  clecttrc  title. 

Hr  aaet  important,  Iiowcrcr,  of  the  practical  differences  between 

tlie  Cuaiiiai  and  tlic  American  srstem  is  the  retention  by  Canada 

of  ptrtyjoiienameDt  ou  the  Uritiah  model,  vith  a  Prime   Minister 

and  Ctliiac:  elected  or  designated  by  the  majority  in  the  House  of 

Coonuni,  kaving  seats  in  Parliament,  and  re<(poiisibIe  for  the  whole 

puIiotaTtliit  country,  legiKlative  an  well   ao  adminifttraiive.      This  is 

pan;  gmvrnment    in  perfection :    it  makes   legislation   a   perpetual 

OEelelwtffeea  llic  parties  for  power  on  tlir  iloor  of  the  House  of 

Coiiiaaai,Ttai}ers  Parliament  the  grand  national  cock-pit,  and  inrcsts 

t^  tepmi  1/  the  dcbalca  with  tlie  highest  intereat.      It  is  regarded 

■idtaiybr  Amencaa  believers  lu  party  government,  who  contrast 

it  riii  (i^r  comparatively  langnid  system  of  a    Presidency  outside 

tt^lfaiatDre,  and  independent  of  its  ittruggles — a  Congress  working 

V  nanitteeSj  comparatively  few  public  det>ntcB,  and  a  Congresttonal 

C^  vfcich  nobody  reads.     If  there  is   a   leader  in   the    House  of 

^fpKKttalivvs,  it  is  the  Speaker,  who  is  elected  by  a  party  vole,  and 

*^  Amu  the  chairmcD  of  committees,  but  lie  caunot  take  part  iu 

Ibe  l'rc«idcut,  who,  if  any  one,  corrcspoads  to  the  Prime 

•iwter,  is  an  csccntivc  officer  with  no  legislative  power  or  function 

liij  veto,  and  at  this  moment  he  is  a  non-party  or  only  half 

pW}-  man.    This  ia  the  more  notable,  as  the  American  Constitution 

T  nov  be  said  legally  to  recognize  party  as  the  basis  of  government ; 

Cirll  Service  Act,  for  example,  providing  that  not  more  than  two 

(Ik  Cgmmisiiioncni  shall  be  members  of  tlie  same  party.      When 

American   Constitution  was  founded  the  system  of  a  govern ment 

■  pwty  Cabinet  was  hardly  established — at  all  events,  waa  not 

rocogniiied — in  England :  George  III.  was  still  trying  to  play 

purioc  king,  and  to  set  bis  Government  free  from  the  control  of 

The  pec  nliari  tics,  aud — from  the  party  government  point  of 

e  inSrroilies,  of  the  American  aystem  arc  strikingly  set  fortb 

^  Mr.  Wilson's  "  Congressional  Government,"    Mr.  Wilson,  however, 

1^  {nrty  as  the  law  of  Nature,  without  examining  its  morality  or 

tti  rcuooableness,  without  cxamiuing  it5  genesis  historically,  without 

^'Xideriug  on  what  it  is  permanently  to  rest,  and  without  noticing 

"*  Tict  that  it  is  almost  everywhere  in  a  state  of  advanced  and  appa- 

'^ly  kopcless  disintegration,  the  parties  being  broken  up  into  sections, 

**'^ttt  which  is  too  small  to  sustain  a  Government.     He  also  treats 

utiou  "  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  atoms,  most  of  them  without 
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an;  political  knowledge  ot  pover  of  jodgmeDt,  ratLer  tlian  an  a  collec- 
tive ititcltignacc  holding  (o  tlie  public  moa  sometLiug  like  tlic  relation 
of  a  creator  to  liis  creatures,  and  exercising  a  watcbfal  coatrol  over 
their  conduct  luid  its  reaults. 

The  Canadian  Conrcderation  i»  fortuoDitc  in  having,  almost  accideot- 
alljr,  through  iu  connection  with  the  mother  country,  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent tribunal  for  the  decision  of  tiuil«  betweeu  the  I-'ederal 
Oovcmment  and  the  provinces,  or  betweeu  one  province  and  anotbcTf 
in  the  In)|tcrial  Vnvy  Councilj  to  the  decisiaoH  of  which  entire  defer- 
ence has  been  paid.  The  Suprctnc  Court  of  the  United  States, 
tboagh  most  respectable,  in  not  entirely  independent ;  it  ia  jmcked  on 
great  party  queattons,  «ucb  as  the  slavery  question  and  the  qucstioaof 
legal  Lender.  In  my  hearings  Preeident  Lincoln  avowed  soundness 
on  the  queation  of  that  day  as  bis  motive  for  an  appointiucnt.  No 
□npackcd  Court  could  possibly  have  decided  that  tlie  Legal  Tender 
Act  waa  not  a  hrcacb  of  the  article  of  the  Constitutiou  forbidding 
any  legislation  which  would  impair  the  faith  of  contracts.  Aaupreme 
tribunal  for  the  decision  of  dinputcs  between  the  Federal  Gcivcrnment 
and  Statca,  or  between  States,  is  a  vital  necessity  of  federatioo,  but 
OHO  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  supply.  Among  tbc  crudities  of  the 
Irish  Gnvcnimeot  Bill  none  was  more  crude  than  the  attempt  to 
make  the  British  Priry  Council  a  federal  court  of  arbitration  between 
Great  Britaiu  and  Ireland. 

On  the  other  band.  Canada  aa  a  dependency  baa  no  ^wcr  of 
amcDding  her  Conetitatiou.  The  sovereign  |K)wcr  is  not  in  the  Cana* 
dian  people :  it  is  in  a  i'arliainent  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  it  might  as  well  bo  in  another  planet.  The  Constitution,  by 
what  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  great  oversight,  waa  never  formally 
mbmittcd  to  the  people,  and  Nova  Seotia  waa  dragged  into  confede- 
ratioo,  as  she  avers,  without  any  opportunity  of  even  iufornnaUy  ex- 
pressing her  opinion.  The  ignominious  failure  of  the  uouiinec  Senate 
is  not  the  only  flaw  which  the  experience  of  twenty  years  has  revealed. 
But  there  is  no  power  hero  of  calling  a  Convention  or  setting  revision 
on  foot.  Tbc  Constitution  ought  to  be  revised  and  then  submitted  to 
the  people.  Ja  this  way  alone  can  it  obtain  the  hold  on  popular 
vcuoration  which  is  possessed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Too  mach  power  at  the  vamo  time  is  given  to  the  Cauadinu  Legis* 
latnrea.  especially  to  those  of  the  provinces.  It  is  ulmost  appalling 
to  think  what  changes,  not  political  or  legal  only,  but  social  and 
economical,  maybe  made  by  the  single  vote  of  a  Trovincial  Legisla- 
ture, composed  of  men  lit  perhaps  to  do  mere  local  busincts,  such  a* 
coma  before  a  county  oouncil.  but  hardly  fit  for  the  higher  legisla- 
tion, especially  since  the  choice  of  men  for  the  local  Legislatures 
has  been  limited  by  the  Act  which  prevents  member*  of  the  Dominion 
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rHoue  bun  littin^  iu  a  local  House  also,  'llie  Ibva  of  pnigwrljr, 
lor  ikjKloical  and  Icg&l  rcUtioDs  of  the  ■cxc*^  aa  veil  aa  the  diatri- 
botioD  of  puiitiral  power,  may  bo  cbanged  in  a  night,  and  the  structure 
of  %oaAT  Bur  tbu!i  be  fundamrntally  altered  at  a  single  aittin»  and 
vjioa  u  lintttt  momcatarr  impulse,  or  under  some  purely  sectional 
inflomtt,  iw  a  iiarrow  majority  in  a  House,  the  most  mature  and  un- 
Kaiml  jnd^ent  of  wbtcbupon  sucb  questions  vould  be  as  far  aa 
poasibte  frcta  bring  concliLsive.  Nor  ia  there  any  effective  appeal. 
lu  tke  Uniud  States  tfaey  have  two  great  aafegaardo  against  hanty 
lcgi»liiinn-!lic  wto  of  the  President  or  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
>t)U  tir  lobmission  uf  cnnstitntionul  nmendments  to  the  popular 
*ote.  1/  ui  American  State  Legislature  in  a  St  of  political  intoxi- 
catloa  itniultei  the  civil  status  of  marriage,  the  Governor  can  at  least 
_Bi«li«iid  Ifae  Bill  till  the  legislator*  Imvc  come  to  their  sober  senwa  ; 
It  ilie  iJeutenont-Oovemor  of  a  Canadian  province  is  a  puppet,  and 
QBHUalbaal  veto  \»  a  nullity;  whiJc  the  veto  of  the  Central 
cdI  upon  provincial  tegialatiou  iti  exercised,  as  has  been 
^jmi,oa\y  irben  the  Act  is  aappoiied  to  be  beyond  the  compc- 
oftbe  local  Lcgltlatarc.  The  sabmisKion  of  couatitutional 
bis  to  the  pcijpic  is  a  most  important  safeguard.  The 
'(i  St  all  ercnts,  cannot  be  lobbied,  wheedled,  or  bull-dozed ;  it  is 
ia  Introf  losing  its  election  if  it  throw8  out  something  which  is 
_«Ipinfled  by  the  Irinb,  ibc  Pi-ohibitiouisi,  the  Catholic,  or  the  Metho- 
TDte.  The  reform  ii  one  which,  if  Canadian  confederation  lusta, 
bl  to  be  introduced  without  delay.  Every  provinee  tn  Canada  is 
:pitKat  in  constant  danger  of  the  moU  precipitate  and  disastrous 
ll^llton.  One  provincial  Legislatnre  brake  a  vill  at  the  instance 
•f  |vtit>  interested  in  the  succesiiioa  who  had  brought  inllucucc  to 
Ixv  opca  members,  and  the  cstablisbment  of  a  precedent  fraught 
nlii  evil  was  averted  only  by  the  action  of  the  courts  of  law,  which 
to  set  the  Act  aside  on  the  ground,  if  I  recollect  right,  of 
{Uity. 

the  framcn  of  the  Constitution  desired  that  the  political  action 
provinocs  should  be  independent  of  that  of  the  Federal  Guverti> 
■K*.  tlicir  wish  has  been  but  imperfectly  fuIUIed.  The  Ootninion 
Funics  bave  engulfed  the  provincial  Ijegislatures;  and  the  aamc  tide 
'^  {■KV9  feeling  which  swells  at  Ottawa,  penetrates  every  creek  and 
oJ'l  oi  provincial  life.  The  provincial  party  is  an  engine  ancillary 
^  Ibsi  of  the  Dominion.  The  C'onscrvative  leader  in  Ontario  the 
day  lout  the  battle  at  a  general  election,  partly  through  the 
ucc  wbicb  he  was  compelled  to  pay  in  framing  hia  pUtform  to 
lettgencicB  of  his  commaoder-iD'chief  at  Ottawa,  who  could  not 
I  to  ofTcnd  the  Catholics  of  Quebec.  In  Quebec  the  imbroglio 
ended  in  the  dlamissal  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier  was 
If  ctused  by  the  anxiety  of  his  party  to  get  hold  of  the  pro- 
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viucinl  patronage,  in  aaticipation  of  a  Doiuiaioii  election.  Locsl 
influences  (loj  to  eotnc  extent,  contend  wiUi  and  Deutralize  tbo>c  of 
the  federal  party  in  Uie  |}rovtucia1  elections.  Jo  tlic  Domiuiou 
elections  Ontario  ia  carried  by  the  Tories;  in  prorincial  elections  it 
is  carried  bj  the  Grits;  and  tliero  i.1  a  similar  variation  of  results 
in  Nova  Scotia.  This,  bowei-er,  is  partly  due  to  the  intlncucc  of 
patronage  and  otlirr  engines,  sucli  as  promises  of  Dotniniouexpeudi- 
ture  on  local  works,  brought  to  bear  on  Pominion  elections  b/  tlie 
leaders  of  the  |>«rty  in  power  at  Ottawa.  The  laxt  Dominion  election 
in  ?^ora  Scotia  is  said  to  have  been  a  notable  instance. 

The  hope,  cherished  no  doubt  by  British  statcsmeo,  that  eoloaial 
wlf-defcuce  would  be  promoted  by  eon  federation,  has  proved  totally 
baseless.  Canadian  pnlitieianH,  B|Kaking  after  dinner  in  England,  are 
iu  the  habit  of  regaling  Britifib  can  with  stories  of  au  army  of  futir 
hundred  thousand  men,  thoroughly  orgaiiixed  and  ready  to  spring  to 
arms.  Uut  the  last  report  of  the  general  in  cotnmaud  states  that 
the  number  of  the  Canadian  railitia  ia  37,000 — supposing  then 
are  no  donble  entries — and  recommends  that  the  numlicr  should  be 
reduced,  in  order  that,  without  increase  of  expenditure,  there  may 
be  a  lunger  term  of  drill.  At  present  half  the  force  is  called  out  in 
each  year  fur  a  fortnight.  The  navy  consists  of  a  single  gunhoai. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that,  however  excellent  the  Canadian  mDtcrial 
for  tlic  making  of  soldiers  and  sailors  may  be,  an  army  and  nary 
cannot,  nudrr  the  conditions  of  modem  war,  be  improvised  when  war 
baa  been  declared.  The  colony  troutd  still  be  almost  entirety  depend- 
ent OQ  the  imperial  country  for  defence ;  and  a  maritime  war,  cutting 
iip  Canadian  commerce,  would  lay  a  severe  strain  upon  the  eobucction. 
Canada,  while  she  wishes  to  assert  her  full  rights  in  the  Fisheries 
question,  mimt  rely  on  British  force  to  make  them  good,  although 
the  people  of  Great  Uritaiu  feel  little  if  any  interest  iu  the  matter. 
This  is  au  crjuivocal  state  of  things,  and  one  fraught  with  possibilities 
of  misunduiatanding. 

If,  however,  ominous  cracka  arc  bcgiuuiug — as  they  certainly  ate 
— to  show  themselves  in  the  edifice  of  Canadian  Confederatioo,  the 
fault  lies  perhapa  not  so  much  iu  the  architceturc  as  iu  the  site.  Let 
the  Colonial  Office  provide  itself  with  a  mnp  nf  Canada  coloured  bo 
aa  to  show  the  limits  of  the  eultirable  and  habitable  territory.  The 
fact  will  then  become  more  apparent  to  tlic  Secretary  for  the  Colonica 
that  tlie  Dominion  in  not  a  cunipact  moss,  including  the  North  Pule, 
but  a  scries  of  detached  blocks  of  territory  stretched  oat  between  the 
oceans.  These  blocks  arc  not  connected  by  auy  natural  bond  of 
union,  geographical  or  commercial ;  neither  arc  they  divided  by  auy 
natural  liue,  either  of  a  physical  ur  of  an  economical  kind,  from  the 
territories  inhabited  by  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking  races  uu  the 
coDtineot.      Commcrcinlly,  each  ia  attracted  to  the   portiou   of  the 
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^nilal5tst«s  iramediately  to  the  MUthof  it,  aa  ia  se«Q  especially  in 

the  cm  tf  the  maritime  prorinccs,  whicli  are  novr  becoming  restive 

•Jidtj  nmfederation,  because  they    wish   to   unite   themnelrci  com- 

nemiHj  to  New  Ragland,  free  trade  with  which   and   participutton 

in  tie  {luBting  trade  would  he  to  them  the  breath  of  a  ucw  ecOQomi- 

ol  lifr.    Nor  arc  the  provinces  united  ethnological ly  :  New  Frauce, 

mr  STOwing   more    French   and  more  &ataj<onistic  to  the   British 

deBKiil,nita  them  in  twain.     A  dea[>erate  effort  has  beeo  made,  at 

noraoui  npeD9C,  to  forge  nix  artificial   bond  of  union  by    the  con- 

itrutioD  or  political  railways.     The  lotercoloaial  Railway  has  cost 

ibcot  tat.j  mitlioQo  of  dollats,  and  docs  not  pay  its  running  cxpeasea  ; 

^ill  Imiill  it  pay  them  when  the  true  commercial  line  ncnjss  \[uiao 

.  Inn  been  completed.     It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  will   he 

Eitan  of  the  portions  of  the  Canadian   Pacific  llailway  to    the 

'tl  of  Lake  Superior,    aud   the   portion   through  the  mountaiuK 

L%tt«Nathe  prairie  re^ou  aud    British    Columbia.      Folitically   the 

Ijiftntiun  luTc  beeo  held  together,  and  a  batis  has  been   framed    for 

OviBmeot,  by  meong  of  what  are  culled    "better  terms  " — that 

fiitiff  robaidies  out  of  the  Federal   fund — and  by  a  system  of 

snpport  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  the  ways  known  to  politi- 

TLe  man  who  could  most  skiiriilly  hold  the  discordant  elements 

Ibtrbygucb  means  has  naturally  been  at  the  head  of  the  State. 

*ptlhe  busiueis  has  been  done  with  as  much  address,  uud  thcrtv 

iituoheap  a  rate  as  poisiblc ;  yet    ic   has  been  costly   in   the 

Cttruoe,  19  welt  as  in  the  highest  degree  demoralizing.       A    public 

hbl,  im  beatry  in   proportion  to  the  population  and  the  wealth  of 

RniBtiT,  ba«  been  rapidly  run  op,  while  the  public  debt  of  the 

died  States  has  been  in  a  course  of  not  leu  rapid  reduction.     The 

itare   of    goTcrnmeot   has    also    been    advancing    with   awift 

),  lud  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.     Ontario, 

Itlterich  partner  iti  the  firm,  maiuly  pays  the  bill.    Nor  ia  the  debt 

rtbeapenditure  the  whole  or  even  the  worst  of  it     The  introduc- 

lof  a  Protectionist  tariff — which  to  a  country  like  Canada,  with 

ninited  range  of  [iroductioR  aud  a  small  market,  cannot  fail  to  be 

■t  iujarions — must  be   set  down  to    the   exigencies  of  the  same 

It  has  called    into  eiistence  a    body    of  eapitnlifltfl  whose 

tl  is  completely    bound    up    with    that    of   the    Oovcrnmeut. 

I^uli,  which  was  oucc  a  cheap,  is  being  made  a  dear  country  to 

'  in,  and  the  oxodus  of  population  in  alarmingly  large. 

'Wliit  courederation  ba»  done  fur  these  eoloiiieii  it  is  very  difHcult 

^■y     It   bos  not  given  them    any  military  strength  or   security 

*^  tliey   had    not  before.      It  has  not  given    tbem    any  larger 

^*«ire  of  internal  peace,  or  a  much  larger  measure    of  freedom  of 

""'tcaane.     Military  security,  internal  peace,  and  freedom  of  iater- 

f>nH  are  the  main   objects  of   confederation,  and    the    ooloniei 
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alreEulf  eajoyed  them  an  nicmbon  of  the  BritUb  Empire.  Nor  haa 
Ifacre  as  yet  lieen  any  appreciable  davelopiueu(  of  natioQal  feeling'. 
The  Nova  Scotian  or  the  is'eir  Bruiiawiclccr  does  not  even  call 
himielf  a  Canadian :  he  apcakit  of  Canada  almost  as  a  forcifca 
country*  Nationality  and  dependence*  however,  are  things  hardly 
more  compatible  with  each  other  tbnu  Socialism  and  patriotism : 
the  only  ehance  of  making  thc»c  colonicft  a  iintiou  lay  in  coofcrring 
on  them  indepeudeuce,  wbieb  probably  the  Kuglish  statesmen  who 
took  part  in  Canadian  coufcderatiou  had  iu  their  miada  as  the 
ultimate  outcomL*  at'  the  measure.  The  Statute-book  of  Ottawa^  if 
cleared  of  PranchiBC  Acta,  Acta  for  the  Red  iatribu  tied  of  Seats,  and 
other  legislation  of  a  merely  party  cburactcr,  woald  be  found  to  be 
a  miserably  poor  return  for  the  immense  outlay.  Debt,  increased 
tazatioa,  a  vast  development  of  faction,  demagogfiao),  and  corruption, 
TTttb  tboir  inevitable  otTccts  upon  the  politival  character  of  the 
people,  have  iiitherto  bceu  about  the  only  visible  fruits  of  North 
American  cmifederatJon.  In  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  the 
North-Wcat  there  bos  been  mtagoverumcnt  through  party  agnnta, 
and  this  vaa  probably  the  muin  cause  of  the  xebcUiuQ.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  tliose  territories  would  have  farod  better  under 
a  royal  governor  of  the  old  stamp,  who  woald  have  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  pnrty  or  its  corruption,  but  would  hare  tried  to  do  his  duty 
to  the  people. 

Democracy  iti  Cauada  net  out  with  a  society  eminently  sound,  and 
a  population  which  thu  training  of  ages,  cummenced  in  England  and 
continued  here,  had  made  industrious,  thrifty,  law-abiding,  and  moral 
in  the  highest  degree.  Nor  woa  there  any  rcTolutionary  Hcntimrnt 
like  that  which  the  rupture  with  Kngland  generated  in  the  United 
States.  The  chiefs  of  iadastry  and  commerce  have  also  been  in  the 
Dominion,  as  they  are  in  the  U  uiled  States,  mcu  brought  to  the  front 
by  geuuiue  i|ualiti{»,  with  a  atruug  commercial  morality,  and  well 
fitted  to  govern  the  realm  over  wbich  they  presided.  We  have, 
moreover,  had  British  law,  a  legal  profession  instinct  with  the  best 
traditions,  and  a  judiciary  which,  though  the  appointmentu  hare  bceu 
with  a  single  exception  partisan,  has  pretty  well  oacaped  the  prDatir 
tulion  of  patronage  for  mere  party  ends,  and  foroM  by  ita  respecta- 
bility and  the  conhdcucc  felt  iu  it,  the  shcct-aucbor  of  our  commu- 
nity. There  has  been  hitherto  laud  enough  for  all  who  wanted  to 
tin  it,  and  timber  enough  for  all  who  wanted  to  cut  it ;  while  Hritisb 
capital  has  built  railroads  iu  abundance,  rather  to  our  profit  than  ita 
own.  Wo  liavcj  it  is  true,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  account,  the 
French  pnnince.  But  the  French  province  lias  hitherto  been  rather 
an  element  of  torpor,  and  perhaps  of  corroptiou,  than  of  political 
dicttubaaoo,  though  it  is  nov  becoming  an  element  of  distnrbanco 
nnder  the  inflaence  of  reviving  French   nationality   and  of  Jesuit 
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The  IrUlij  id  |i(>litjcal  diumcter  and  liabita,  kk  tlie  tune 
km  ihut  they  arc  every vliere  kIk,  but  till  Utely  their  inflaence  his 
DOC  bcpi  ■"»■  Celt.     Tliey  were   tlUcrcditcd   and   politictHy  wcak- 

IKd  bj'  ''J  sbortivR  rrnian  iQia:tions,  thrtugli   tbey  did  not  on 

dlW  oocnMuu  opeuly  display  their  ayuipotby  with  the  iuraden. 
Tt  ■     "   "i  n  y  may  therefore  he  eaJd  to  have  beeu 

trj:    _  iistanwa   on    the   whole  fnTotirnble,  ercQ 

Hen  we  teJie  into  account  the  apecJal  eviU  which  an  ilf'Ceraented 
aafedemtiuti  cutaiJf.  Yet  the  result,  io  the  mind  of  one  obRcrvcr 
It  leut,  ia  a  profound  conviction  tli:it,  while  [loUlical  iiistitutious  must 
mtoA  popular  Budragc,  and  no  other  basis  is  amilAblc,  govemmeDt 
tij  bdiou,  deuiagugisia,  aud  corruptioD  will  not  do,  and  cannot  go  OD 
(urner. 

Tic  iMriy  sTstem  betrsya  in  C'tnada  the  same  fatal  wcaknessM 
iludi  it  betrar«  cUewhere.  In  the  nbsence  of  organic  qncsuon«,  the 
bit  of  wtiich  miut  cTcrywhere  in  time  be  exhausted^  no  ratioual  or 
Bond  llae  of  divUioo  bctweeii  parties  will  remtuu ;  party  beoomM 
DflebctiDnt  and  tlie  <»trugglc  for  priiiciplcftdegcucratCA  into  a  contest 
bi  power  DDcL  p'-lf,  curried  on  hy  mcauH  not  purer  than  the  cod. 
nil  u  .a»  incvilabla  tut  any  n>oral  cousequence  can  be.  The  Cana- 
Cu  jtiKtaei  had  their  origin  in  n  renl  and  vital  division  between  the 
biCDda  of.  royal  apd  those  of  p(i|)ular,  or,  SH  it  was  called,  rcspon- 
«Ue  sDrorDDient.  Bat  that  queition,  and  all  the  questions  depend- 
iif  ou  it,  h«.ve  long  since  been  settled,  und  the  two  easlu  scarcely 
ictaiacicn  the  faintest  •iDcU  of  the  liquor  with  whicblbey  wererespect- 
irely  BUfciL.  The  names  "•  Tory  "  aud  '■  Grit,'*  by  which  they  call  each 
■Uxr,  tluircforc  bciu^  free  from  loeaiiiit};,  arc  rcullr  more  Eippropriatc 
Ihaa  Couavrvalivc  uud  Liberal  by  which  tbcy  call  themsclvcu.  Per- 
haps the  CoDsvmtivcs  arc  n  shade  more  favourable  to  the  political 
armaectioQ  with  Grcnt  Britain,  though  it  it  by  them  that  protectiTe 
dnliei  have  been  laid  upon  Britixh  goods;  at  all  events,  their  leaders 
ire  mure  ready  toaecept  baronetcies  and  knighthoods  than  the  leaders 
of  the  Urita.  Yet  the  late  leader  of  the  Oritsj  Mr.  George  Brown, 
whUq  in  ilefcreucc  to  the  sentiments  of  his  purly  he  refused  knight- 
hood, vaa  ft  Tehciueut. -upholder  of  Uritish  connection,  and  a  bitter 
CBcnj  .of  '.   though   hia   motives   were  surmised   to  bo 

M  nttch,>i  jioiitical.    The  Tory  party  has  liitherto  derived 

a  reacticinaiy  tinge,fraai  an  alliance  with  the  priesthood  which  rules 
Oaebet'-  But  this  Qoonection  has  now  beeu  greatly  shaken  by  the 
rebellion  uf  thit  FrfocU  half-breeda  ui  the  >«orlh>Wcst,inaappressing 
-*  id  briugiDS    the  leader  to    the    scafibld,   the   Dominion 

Tury  t)Ut<  -  iucurrcd  \\n-  wrath  uf  the  IVcncb  Natiuunlists,  and 

Itat  i  uar .  -;ni*  »t  the  last  election.     The  Grits,  on  the  other 

L  liiui*.^  ffhoM)  party  not   long  siaoo  was  hotiiUty  tO' 

Hou^an  Uf  tJuUie  epcmachmtuit,  have  uow  flung  themselves  into  the 
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arms  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  become  deFendera  of  Beparsto 
scfaooli,  aad  advocates  of  the  restorfttion  of  the  Jetaits.  Their 
leader,  who  not  mnoy  yc-nrs  ago  wns  setting  a  price  on  Itiel's  head, 
now  denounces  his  execution  aa  a  political  murder.  For  iiome  time 
tG  seemed  ai  if  the  question  betn-een  Protection  and  Free  Trade  woald 
become  a  new  and  Itvtug  issue ;  but  just  before  the  last  election  the 
Grit  leaden,  scared  b/  the  aspect  of  the  solid  phalanx  of  manufacturers 
arrayed  aguost  them,  hauled  down  the  Free  Trade  Ha^,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  fltitcering  low  on  their  mut,  and  detinitcly  surrendered 
to  Protection — too  late  to  win  any  rotes,  yet  not  too  late  to  lose  nonie. 
la  dealing  with  the  rital  subject  of  the  frauchise,  both  the  parties 
aru  alike  demagogic,  and  neither  of  them  is  Couservative.  They  are 
ulnays  bidding  against  each  other  in  the  Dutch  auction  by  which 
from  what  waa  virtually  a  freehold  franchise,  highly  respectable,  and 
at  the  snmc  time  attainable  in  this  country  by  ercry  induatrioas  and 
thrifty  roan,  wc  are  being  brought  down  surely,  though  by  a  pro- 
tracted process,  to  the  abolition  of  every  »ort  of  qualificatioo. 
Probably  in  the  end  we  shall  come  to  female  suffrage  also,  which  the 
leader  of  the  party  styled  Conservatire  adTocates,  in  the  belief,  do 
doubt,  that  the  women  would  rote  Tory.  The  "  Conserrative  "  party 
which  \s  in  puwvr  is  in  fact  the  following  of  Sir  John  Manlonahl; 
the  Opposition  connstaof  the  eucmics  of  Sir  Juho  Macdonald  ;  and 
as  Sir  John  Macdonatd  is  a  very  skilful  leader,  while  his  opponents 
arc  much  the  reverse,  and  has  all  the  patronage  in  his  hands,  ho  is 
pretty  securely  eutrenehed  in  otlieo.  This  gives  a  false  appearauoe  of 
stahility  to  a  party  gorerament  which  has  really  no  other  than  a  per- 
sonal foundation,  aud  aa  aoou  as  the  man  is  gone,  will,  as  ercrybody 
says,  crumble  to  piccca  aud  he  probably  followed  by  confusion ;  for 
there  is  no  other  poltlieian  who  is  likely  to  get  alt  the  wires  of  a 
eompLicatcd  system  of  iuHueuce  and  bribery  into  his  haads. 

Jlurke,  who  said  that  rice  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  groos- 
ncss,  might  as  well  have  said  that   the  breath  oF  pestilence  loat  half 
its  deadliuets  by  losing  its  warning  smell.     Wc   stand  aghast  at  the 
coarse  corruption  of  former  days,  which  slipped  a  hank-note  into  thc 
hand  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  induce  bim  to  rote  for  a  Govern 
mcut  measure;  hut  mibody  stands  aghast    when  on  the   o'e   of  ac* 
election  a  Prime  Minister   calls   togctlicr  the   reprcscatativca  of  i 
particular  commercial   interest,  and  gives   them  to  understand  that  i 
they  will   support    bim   with    their  influence  and   subscribe    to    hi 
election  fund,  he  will    regulate   the  fiscal  policy  of  the   country  ici 
their  favour.     The  rule  of  the  old   official  oligarchy,  nicknamed  thn 
"  Family   Compact,"   which    governed   the    country  before    18.1",    iM 
always  treated   by  Oanadiao    historians  aa  a  slongli    of  corruption^ 
from  which  wc  were   happily   rescued  by  the  change  to   dcmocrattcT 
gorerameat ;  but  the  worst,  so  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  which  the 
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AmQjr  Compact  did  wai  to  gire  itself  large  usignmenta  of  public 
liodi  at  a  time  when  land  was  a  drag.  The  people,  it  is  trne,  were 
liwcked  when,  by  the  investigation  into  the  Pacitic  Railway  acaadal, 
^  was  condosirely  proved  tbat  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  had 
oacted  from  the  applicant  for  the  construction  of  a  Governmeat 
nilway  a  large  sum  of  moaej  to  be  expended  ou  the  elections.  But 
tbe  moral  reaction  soon  passed  away,  and  things  are  daily  coming  to 
light  which  show  that  corruption  has  made  deep  inroads  on  our 
public  life,  and  that  the  standard  of  morality  among  politicians  is 
lery  tow.  Where  there  is  corruption  there  must  be  agents  of 
enrnption,  and  of  these  too  many  have  been  seen  in  u  quarter 
vhere  their  appearance  is  most  ominous.  Sometbiag  might  perhaps 
be  done  by  a  taw,  which  it  would  seem  perfectly  possible  to  frame, 
treating  political  corruption  in  its  various  forms  as  a  crime,  and 
leaderiQg  it  liable  to  panishment  like  other  crimes,  not  in  Parlia- 
■ent,  where  a  party  majority  would  acquit  Cain,  but  before  some 
Rgnlar  and  independent  tribunal.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  at 
present  exists,  nor  does  tbe  Constitution  even  provide  a  power  of 
impeachment.  The  political  character  of  a  people  generally  virtuous 
nay  hold  out  long  against  such  influences,  but  in  the  end  it  must  give 
*iy,  and  tbe  moral  basis  of  government  must  fail. 

The  one  valid  defence  of  party  is  that  it  is  the  only  inatrument 
kitherto  discovered  for  uniting  a  sufficient  number  of  tbe  atoms  into 
which  political  power  under  the  elective  system  is  divided,  to  form  a 
basis  for  a  Government.  In  this  respect  a  substitute  for  it  will  have 
to  be  found ;  and  found  tbe  substitute  must  be.  Society  cannot  rest 
fiir  ever  ou  the  irrational  and  immoral. 

If  tbe  corruption  of  the  demagogue  is  bad,  his  weakness,  I  am 
indined  to  think,  is  wor^e.  Always  looking  forward  to  an  election, 
be  trembles  at  the  very  shadow  of  a  vote,  and  nothing  is  safe  in  his 
keeping  if  he  imagines  that  by  a  conscientious  derence  of  his  trust  be 
will  incur  the  vengeance  of  any  fraction  of  his  constituency.  Thus 
iuiatical  cliques  and  sinister  interests,  which  concentrate  their 
political  infloence  on  their  own  special  object,  disregarding  their 
duty  to  the  community  at  large,  exercise  a  power  out  of  all  pro- 
portioD,  not  only  to  their  deserts,  but  to  their  cumbers.  Tbe  worse 
etttscDa,  in  short,  [>eople  are,  the  narrower  and  tbe  less  patriotic  are 
their  aims,  the  surer  they  are  of  carrying  their  point.  A  body  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  who  are  hardly  citizens  at  all,  but  a  clan 
held  together  and  welded  by  their  Church,  are  thus  enabled  to  hold 
Canada  at  well  as  the  United  States  in  political  thraldom ;  and  we 
have  just  seen  Canadian  Legislatures,  both  central  and  local, 
degrading  themselvea  into  the  instrument  of  a  Fenian  opposition  to 
the  Crimea  BUI,  with  which  probably  not  a  tithe  of  their  number  had 
a  partide  of  aiocere  sympathy.      In  the  same  way,  the  fanaticism  of 
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the  Prohibitioniat  party  is  slavisUy  gratified  by  legislators,  wha 
Isngh  in  their  ulecrc  at  Prohibition,  autl  perhaps  after  voting  fur  i 
them)ie1ve»,  adjourn  to  the  bar.  In  the  Canada  Trmperancc  Ach 
the  most  vital  principles  of  justice  arc  sacritJccd  to  the  tyranoical 
vill  of  ■  sect  which  disposes  of  a  largo  numtMr  of  votca,  and  aron 
tbftt  it  irill  not  suffer  any  one  who  refuses  to  bow  the  knee  to  it  to 
be  docted  to  any  public  office,  cveu  that  of  a  nchuol  trustee ;  tlkQ 
commoneitt  legal  safeguardR  are  set  aside  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
vititions,  hearsay  evidence  i?  admitted,  arbitrary  magintrates.  some  of 
lliem  without  even  a  legal  traintug,  arc  empowered  to  fine  and 
imprison  without  appeal,  hnnband  and  wife  are  compelled  to  giTC 
evideuce  against  each  other,  accused  poriooa  are  compelled  to  give 
eridcucc  against  tbemselres.  The  legislators,  of  course,  see  tbe 
iDJusticc  of  all  this,  hut  they  dare  not  ataud  up  against  the  Pro- 
hibitionist vote.  An  upright  judiciary  will  be  of  little  avail  if 
legislators  are  not  true  to  the  great  principles  of  justice.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  constant  danger  of  unconacientious  concessiou  to 
the  chimerical  demands  of  labour  reformers,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
sinister  interests  of  a  commercial  kind.  In  the  industrial  depart- 
ment we  can  happily  look  to  the  Conservative  action  of  the  chiefs  af 
indnstry — men  wliow  value  a.1  social  rulers  has  already  been  meationtd, 
and  who  nrc  rni»^  for  the  most  part  from  the  ranks  liy  sterling  force 
of  character  as  well  aa  by  commercial  skill  ;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
economical  chimera  to  which  in  time  legislators  may  not  be  driven 
to  pay  homage  by  their  dread  of  the  Inbour  vote.  England  hcr^cif 
has  nuhappLly  now,  in  this  respect,  not  much  to  say  againat 
American  or  colonial  democracy.  According  to  an  excctlcai 
authority,  of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted 
for  the  Irish  Government  Bill  not  more  than  twenty,  outside  tbs 
Triiih  party,  were  sincerely  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Vie  shall  be 
obliged  to  introduce  the  ballot  for  legi-iiators  as  well  as  for  fiL-cturs,. 
if  we  mean  the  l^islator,  like  the  doctor,  to  vote  according  to 
conscience.  Perhaps  he  would  somotimefi  speak  on  one  side  and  cast- 
hla  ballot  on  the  other ;  but  it  is  the  vote  that  we  want  to  have  on 
the  right  side,  not  the  speech. 

As  I  write,  the  precarious  character  of  the  political  conncctioit 
between  Canada  as  a  self-governing  colony  and  Great  Uritain  is  beioi 
illnitrated  hy  the  proposal  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  to 
add  to  our  protective  tariff  an  article  excluding  British  iron,  The 
Uritiah  producer  is  naturally  angry.  Ic  may  well  seem  hard  to  him. 
that,  while  he  Is  called  upon  to  defend  the  rights  of  Canada  in  thv 
risbcries  tjuefitlon,  Canada  should  be  excluding  his  goods  from  her 
market.  But  the  principle  of  Colonial  Homo  Kale  in  all 
questions  has  already  been  conceded.  Of  two  itystcms  we 
choose  one — that  of  commercial    unity  with  a   fiscal  system  fur 
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empiiT,  or  that  of  fisca,!  •elf-government;  and  whichever  of  the  two 
■p*«ns  wc  choose  wc  most  be  prepared  to  embrace  iti  conscqueiices. 
VCnnwIa  is  commercially  to  shift  for  herself,  she  nlust  lie  slloved  to 
iu  wLatcTor  facr  cirtamst&nces  nnd  her  situation,  placed  m  tilie  is  on 
Ute  Aroericao  contincat  aud  alongside  a  country  with  a  hi^^bly  pro> 
todtTt)  tftiiff,  nifty  requirv.  What  she  really  needs  ia  not  the  pariah 
fntretiou  proposed  for  her  by  her  present  GoTcmment,  the  fruit*  of 
«bich  u«  already  risible  cnoagh,  but  free  accesa  to  the  mnrket-s  of 
ker  omi  contmeiit ;  in  other  vords^  commercial  union  with  the 
Utitrd  States.  To  the  Canadian  farmer,  Inmberman,  and  miner 
•like,  ma  extended  market  is  a  vitxl  ueceisity  ;  the  property  of  all 
fboe  ia  Rrcatly  depreciated  for  want  of  it,  while  sdmisaion  to  the 
eoMting  trade  vi  the  only  thing  which  can  infuse  commercial  life 
iUD  the  laoffuishing  frame*  of  the  Maritime  Province*,  and  appease 
4kr  dicoontent  which  hiu  hcon  produced  in  them  by  the  total  failure 
of  can  federation,  so  Far  as  their  commercial  interests  arc  concerned. 
1  Bowiaent  in  thi*  direction  in  already  on  foot,  and  there  can  be  little 
iinbt  of  it*  ultimate  success.  It  is  opposed,  naturally  enough,  by 
Ibne  who  have  invested  in  the  manufactures  artificially  called  into 
Cuatcnoe  hy  the  protcctire  tarilf,  as  it  no  doubt  wilt  be  hy  their 
atator  and  patron  the  rioremmcnt ;  but  no  forces  which  these 
ifttrreita  can  mn«ter  will  in  the  end  be  strong  enough  to  make  bend 
ifunat  the  great  natnral  indnstries  of  the  country — •farming,  lumber- 
}a%.  mining,  and  ihipowning  combined.  Commercial  union  would 
to  the  cud  vt  the  Fisheries  dixputc,  which  at  present  threatens  to 
faoome  a  perpetual  sore.  Commercial  nnion  with  the  United  States 
«r<u!d  inrolre  an  antimilation  of  tanCTs.  and  thus,  it  is  objected,  would 
tatail  dtscrimioation  against  Great  Britain,  .-Vs  haa  already  been 
Hid,  if  we  embrace  the  system  of  fiscal  Home  Rule,  wc  mnat  embrace 
il  with  tbe  cmisei^acnces.  When  protective  and  even  prohibitive 
duties  are  laid  on  British  goods,  a  dtucrimtnation  which  wonid  imply 
BO  iatcntioual  or  special  antagonism  would  seem  to  be  an  innovation 
•oly  in  name.  If  the  English  mannfactnrer  is  excluded,  he  is 
nelndctl.  no  matter  whether  the  colony  manufactures  for  itself  or 
iiqKMrt*  from  the  Uuitcd  States. 

Art  aUrm  is  nusod  of  political  annexation,  which  it  is  said  would 
follow  in  the  wake  of  commercial  nnion.  'I'hnt  the  English-speaking 
race  on  ihit  contiiieni,  divided  a  century  ago  by  ihe  American  revo- 
luLton,  mnst  some  day  become  again  one  people,  has  long  been  my 
firm  belief,  tboogh  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re-union,  when  it  romcs, 
■dl  be  LroDgbt  about,  not  by  auocsatiou,  but  by  mutual  attraction, 
wbilc  nothing  is  to  Ijo  gained  on  cither  aide  by  precipitating  the  event. 
The  textnn  of  society  u  well  aa  the  language  and  everything  elao  ia 
ibe  Mine,  and  in  Hpitc  of  the  dilTcrctices  wliich  have  been  noted 
between    the  Canadian    and    the    American  Constitution,  a  Canadian 
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proTmcc,  if  it  were  to-morrow  made  a  State  of  the  Union,  would  feel  no 
political  shock,  and  could  fit  into  its  place  with  perfect  ease.  Bat  it 
doea  not  appear  that  the  political  question  need  be  affected  by  the  mere 
removal  of  the  CuBtoms  line.  Nationalities  would  not  be  effaced  by 
the  introduction  of  &ee  trade  over  the  whole  globe.  The  Basque 
provinces  of  Spain  were  not  made  French  by  the  liberty  which  they 
enjoyed  under  their  old  fiteros  of  free  trade  with  the  Basque  provinces 
of  France.  We  are  bidden  to  take  warning  from  the  result  of  the 
Qermau  ZoUverein  ;  but  the  ZoUverein  would  not  have  done  much 
for  the  unification  of  Oermaoy  without  unifying  agencies  of  a  more 
potent  kind,  aided  at  last  by  the  arms  of  Prussia.  Already  there  is 
something  like  a  currency  union  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  American  bank-notes  being  freely  taken  in  Canada  everywhere 
except  at  Government  offices.  This  again  is  partly  the  consequence 
of  the  iQternational  extension  of.rdilways  and  of  their  taking  fares 
in  the  money  uf  both  countries.  Baying  and  selling  is  merely  one 
of  many  kinds  of  intercourse,  and  intercourse  of  all  kinds  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  rapidly  increasing  of  late 
years.  They  are  so  far  one  country  that  a  Canadian  youth  thinks  no 
more  of  going  to  seek  his  fortune  at  New  York  or  Chicago  than  a 
Scotch  or  Yorkshire  youth  thinks  of  going  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
London.  That  would'  be  a  frail  nationality  the  existence  of  which 
depended  on  a  Customs  line.  Not  the  slightest  tendency  has  ever 
been  shown  by  the  Americans  to  aggress  upon  Canadian  independence. 
Annexation,  in  fact,  is  a  subject  which  occupies  surprisingly  little 
of  their  attention,  and,  whether  the  Customs  line  is  retained  or  abol- 
ished, Canada  is  mistress  of  her  own  political  destinies.  That  Eng- 
land has  no  political  interest  oa  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  except  the 
friendship  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race,  is  a  conviction  which 
by  everything  that  passes  here  ia  daily  impressed  more  deeply  on  my 
mind.  Its  latest  confirmation  is  the  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Legis- 
latures in  allowing  themselves  to  be  used  aa  the  instruments  of  those 
who  seek  the  disintegration  of  the  imperial  country.  Let  the  advo- 
cates of  Imperial  Federation  take  irarning  from  that  incident. 

QOLDWIN    ShITQ. 


PAINTING  "THE  SCAPEGOAT." 


IHAVB  already  incidentally  told,  in  the  last  of  my  papers  ou 
"  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood/'*  how,  in  the  summer  of  1854^ 
I  nude  s  rery  interesting  joamey  to  the  remote  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
with  Hr.  Beamont,  of  Warringtoa,  and  there  foundj  in  the  neigh- 
bcmrhood  of  Usdnm,  what  I  determined  to  make  the  background  of 
the  pvoposed  picture  of  "  The  Scapegoat "  (a  sabject  which  had 
mach  stmck  me  when  I  had  been  searching  Ijeviticus  for  the  cere- 
monies of  Jewish  worship). 

I. 

In  October  I  set  out  again,  tbia  time  without  travelling  companion, 
uid  with  bat  one  personal  servant,  an  Arab  newly  engaged,  who  acted 
M  cook  and  tent-manager.  The  whole  country  to  the  south  t^ 
Jeroaalem  had  become  disturbed,  with  hope  to  the  fellaheen  of 
escape  from  Turkish  taxation,  encouraged  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  traopa  for  the  Russian  War.  One  Tillage  was  fighting  against 
mother ;  each  day  brought  worse  tidings,  and  I  was  strongly  urged 
to  postpone  the  project  of  going  alone  to  stay  at  so  remote  and  wild 
a  spot  as  TJadnm.  I  resolred  to  go  well  armed,  for  my  common- 
sense  told  me  that,  with  numerous  boxes  containing  unknown  properties 
and  a  stock  of  provisions,  I  should  be  the  victim  of  the  first  impudent 
ioonndrels  I  met  were  it  not  clearly  seen  that  I  had  the  means  of 
renstiDg  insolence. 

I  made  my  bargain  (no  light  task)  with  Ali  Tantash,  the  muleteer, 
to  have  the  requisite  number  of  animals  ready  for  the  journey  at 
■anriae.  On  the  morning  fixed,  my  horse  was  brought  with  a  wrong 
saddle,  and  an  hour  of  delay  occurred  before  the  better  one  ordered 
ooald  be  got.     Riding  then  to  the  meeting-place,  it  turned  out  that 
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DO  lu^age  muJes  were  there,  the  excuse  given  being  that  it  was  wiser 
not  to  briug  them  to  wait  in  the  tun  until  1  waa  ready,  and  thas  I 
discovered  that  the  object  of  the  makarie  was  to  fritter  awajr  tlic  day 
without  sacriliciitg  tbc  claim  to  payment  I  had  tbcQ  to  declare  that, 
whatever  the  hour  might  be  at  starting,  I  should  not  stop  until  the 
full  dav's  journey  to  Hebron  had  been  rompleted.  The  animals 
thereupon  were  hnrried  np,  and  the  loadinj;  vns  commenced.  Just 
then,  aiding  the  purpose  of  the  mukarie,  so  heavy  a  storm  came  that 
I  waa  driven  indoon  for  two  hours.  After  it  had  passed  away  and  I 
returned,  Iho  niulo-onncr  and  his  bnloogings  bad  diiiappcarcd,  and 
my  caaes  were  lying  in  the  public  sqtiarc.  iJcing  found,  the  master 
flaid  he  had  concluded  that  I  hod  given  up  the  journey  till  to-morrow, 
and  so  returned  the  bKista  to  the  stable  ;  but  I  was  uuSiuching,  and 
ordered  them  back.  Tbey  came,  only  to  enable  ua  to  salty  out  of  the 
JalTa  (latc  half  aa  hour  before  a  snnset  which  was  flickering  over 
glistening  slopes.  Tlic  evening  was  fierce,  the  sky  atill  covered  with 
heavy  clouds,  the  lightning  flashing,  and  the  thunder  murmuring  from 
afar  as  we  got  into  the  open  country. 

lleachiiig  the  first  'height,  I  addressed  my  company  to  the  effect 
that  I  would  go  on  to  Hebron  as  fast  as  possible  with  Is'icola  Bcyrouti, 
my  servant,  to  get  accommodation  at  the  quarantine  building,  while 
they  should  come  on  as  soon  aa  wa«  convenient ;  hut  the  whole 
company  were  horrified — as  they  professed — at  the  danger  to  ioyself> 
aa  well  aa  to  thcmGcIvex.  I  laughed  at  their  fear,  and  bc^an  to  trot, 
pumping  out  the  water  from  my  wet  carpet-saddle  as  1  rode.  Looking 
back,  aa  Nicola  urged,  1  discovered  the  cortige  with  beads  retumiug 
to  Jerusalem  iu  serious  earnest.  I  rwle  back,  and  the  muleteer  told 
me  to  reflect  how  certain  the  peril  would  be  from  ghunlg  and  effrait, 
who  bewilder  travellers  on  such  night.*,  and  lead  them  over  precipices 
to  their  dcatniction,  and  that  the  only  Ksfcty  was  in  cxpmpany;  but  1 
initijtted  ujmu  tlio  journey  forward,  and  so  we  come  to  accord,  and 
went  on. 

Beyond  Mar  Elyas  the  road,  at  that  time,  descended  into  the  deep 
valley.  I  could  only  sec  the  path  by  the  pools  of  water  iu  Iho  worn 
limestone.  At  the  bottom  the  strongest  mtde  slipped  and  fell ;  bit 
Intrthcn  was  too  heavy  to  allow  him  to  be  raised  as  be  waa,  and  so 
the  cord  was  loosened  and  every  article  taken  oS  him.  When 
again  reloaded,  the  drivers  argued  that  this  settled  the  question 
of  the  length  of  the  journey.  Bethlehem,  half  an  hour  hence,  would 
afford  us  shelter  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  betimes  we 
ODnkl  go  on  to  Hebron ;  but  1  iosiatcd  upon  the  original  plan,  not 
without  some  reluctance  when  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  in  night 
to  our  left  brought  to  mind  tho  thought  of  its  pleasant  bospitality. 

With  tui  we  had  a  young  goat  who  was  provokingly  blatant;  be 
walked  and  rode  in  turns,  and  Durprogreaa  was  slow.  An  hour  beyond 
the  pools  of  £>olomoa  wc  were  threading  the  maxes  of  some  low  trees 
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itlie  UiptHiry  TOaA,  uaA  I  wna  leading  the  p&rty-,  vhcn  I  noticed  the 
Cap  of  Nicoln,  who  vu  behind,  miugliug  itacLf  witli  the  ble&tiogs 
^•efitwt  moflpl.  His  Tcpir  to  my  cheer  waa  very  lachrymose, 
— I  1  h«d  tu  rictf  tuck  to  Dnii<?rHtimd  mattcn).  Now  he  vru  in 
tears  Hkc  «  great  buW,  ajad  he  ducked  his  head  um  though  to 
rpal  att»ck.  He  was  s  well-gruwu  man,  fire  years  older 
If.  and  to  we  liim  behaving  thus  mode  me  angr}-.  "  What 
I  the  matter  witli  you,  O  madman  ?  "  I  said.  "  There  arc  robbers," 
■»I>ly.  '•Whore?*'  "All  about  ua;  do  shoot,  I  pray,  ya 
' — bubbiagdowb  to  the  saddle  ail  tbo  while.  "  1  am  not 
*wh  a  fool,"  was  my  reply ;  "  here,  1  will  rido  bchiod  you,  and 
fn(e  from  danger."  I  had  already  taken  up  my  place  uf 
u„.  „  ..,i4i  when  I  wat  struck  with  stones  in  two  or  three  places  at 
Mim,  and  my  hortc  swerved  from  a  blow.  "Oh,  oh!  now  I  see 
«hal  i%  the  tusiter,*'  said  I.  The  trees  enshrouded  men  who  were 
roir>i«iug  up  uud  pelting  as.  1  held  up  my  gnu  against  the  skyi 
'■ .  •.  ,_-<l  the  two  tripgcrs,  brought  round  my  revolver,  and  shouted  out, 
'Nov  I  am  ready  to  kill  the  ttrst  man  who  shows  his  head."  Our 
nic«  hehl  their  bands,  aiid  Nicola  ceased  to  bob  his  head,  but  he 
•tid  aloud,  "  Now  shoot,  to  show  you  have  a  gun  with  two  souls  and 
■■■'ih  many  ;  "  but  I  rctiiruni.  "  When  1  sec  where  to  shoot 
4.  :  l^[."  W'c  went  on  in  sileoce,  except  that  the  muleteer  kept 
ipidty  saying-,  "  1  told  you  how  it  would  be ;"  and  1  was  obliged  to 
|.ly,  ■•  What  fouid  be  belter  ?  Englishmen  like  fighting."  ■  "  That 
tror,  by  Alhtb,"  he  remarket!,  Nicola  joining  in  with  a  culminating 
sob.  We  plodded  on,  minute  by  minute,  ever  expecting  a  fresh  attack 
at  we  tnmcd  in  and  out  over  the  worn  and  wet  limestone  track. 
^btm  a  goud  ijuartiir  of  au  hour  bad  passed  in  freedom  from  ctm- 
iiudly  expected  attack.  I  heard  a  great  clutter  obcaci,  tind  1  spurred 
on  fti9t,  but  found  no  viatbic  rubber,  only  our  head  mule  was  down 
agaiD.  Jt  bcemcd  certain  that  this  would  bring  on  our  enemies  at  once, 
aed  I  audertook  to  koep  on  the  alert  while  the  men  busied  themsolTCs  in 
ipoekiag  and  raising  the  poor  beastt.  To  my  astonishment  this  was 
rilhoat  inolr«tatioo.  Our  foes  hod  probably  heca  on  an 
kilfl  journey,  and,  seeing  ua  coming,  had  put  themselves  in 
ibttsh  and  followed  us  back,  abaudoniug  ua  when  the  ehancc 
rned  doI  b  prumieing  one.      In  starting  again,  however,  until  wc 

ftot  oHt  uf  cover,  we  cuuld  not  give  up  the  cloncat  vigilance. 
Wben  ■  op(<ne<l  wc  came  within  sound  of  Tillages  to  oar 

left  OM  tl;i  .-  .„.-■-■-.  No  arts  could  muffle  the  noise  of  our  animaU' 
tiao6.  Dor  stifle  the  blcatings  of  our  kid  from  the  cars  of  the  dogs, 
rira  .''y  kept  up  a  continual  uunouucement  of  the  passing  of 

-•I*  We  had   kopi  off   the    harder  parts  of  the  track, 


.  ta  Ik 
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with  my  oontentj  to  rcduoc  our  noiaincM,  and  ve  vere  toiliog  along, 
knowing  that  it  was  midnight,  and  thst  for  so  boor  or  more  we  bad 
hccu  in  that  state  of  a  tedious  journey  in  wbich  no  recogDiiabte 
difference  can  be  expectrd  in  its  features.  I  bad  qnite  admitted  in 
•my  own  mind  that  it  was  fortunate  I  had  not  tnuted  to  my  faJui 
knowledge  of  the  road  to  come  on  alone,  and  I  was  wondering  fay 
what  ngn  oar  muleteer  could  be  sure  that  be  was  in  the  road  at  alL 
I  looked  more  intently  to  discover  this^  when  it  seemed  not  uncalled 
for  to  domsnd  u  {leclaraliun  from  him  on  the  nubiect.  No  !  Ha 
admitted  he  bad  lost  the  road  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  had  in  vain 
been  trying  to  find  it.  "  Vr'bat  do  you  propose  to  do?"  I  asked. 
**  Dismount,  spread  part  of  the  tent  against  this  slope  of  the  rock, 
Ugbt  a  iiro  in  a  nook  vhcrc  it  won't  be  seen,  get  coffee,  sleep  for 
three  hours,  and  go  ou  again  before  suurtse.  There  is  nothing  eUe 
that  cau  he  done,*''  No  one  had  any  other  counsel,  and  I  bad  to 
weigh  this  with  my  own  thougbta. 

Curiously,  tbe  same  thing  had  occurred  on  the  previous  journey  to 
Hebron  about  the  same  place  and  time.     On   that  occasion  I  bad  a 
more  sclF-possoucd  urraut,  ciuc  Issa,  with  mc,  and  I  bad  taken  arcry 
decided  course.     I  bad  put  my  horse's  head  to  the  village  on  the  biU, 
and,  making  all  accompany  mc.  I  had  ridden  straight  up  to  the  place, 
leaving  my  man  to  do  all  tbe  active  part,  I  playing  the  character  of 
the   mysterioos  dignided   stranger,  which  was  xexy  difRcalt  in   the 
midst  of  harking  dugs,  so  wild  with  excitement  that  they  jumped  up 
into  my  saddle.    Men,  womcu,  and  children,  scared  out  of  their  sleep 
from  around  brcs  by  the  iinwontod  event,   stood  up  and  hunicd  to* 
gethcr  to  watch  the  actiou  of  the  shrik  when  I  a»kcd  for  him.      AVhat- 
ever  his  motive,  uo  oue  could  bare  bchavrd  better.   He  called  a  man  out 
from  tbe  crowd  and  ordered  him  to  go  with  us  over  the  hill  to  a  point 
on  a  path  from  which  wc  could  sec   Ht-bron  and   dcHCCud  by  it  into 
tbe  road;  and   thus  I   bad  hud  good  rcusou  to  approve  the  trusting 
course.     The  earlier  journey  had  taken  us,  by  a  road  between  walled 
TinvTords,  to  tie  town  of  the  faithful  patriarch  by  about  one  or  two 
o'clock.     We  there  turned  aside  to  the  right  to  rcucfa  the  quarantine 
building.     My   man   had  come  up  abreast,   and  wc  were  talking  a» 
tired  guard*  will  after  an  anxious  watch,  when  I  noticed  that  his  foot- 
track  gradually  led  him  up  above  mc.     The  slope  was   slippery,      I 
searched  for  a  place  where  there  might  be  firm  footing  for  my  horse. 
3d  the  pennmhroui  dalness  I   discerned  a  mass  of  white  rock  leading 
to  tic  hi{;licr  level.      I   set  my    horse   to   grip  it  with   his  feet,  and 
heeled  bim  to  make  bim  use  his  full  strength.      Tbe  stone  proved  to 
be  loose,   aud  begau  to  rattle  down.      I   cuuld   feel   the   poor  hcaat 
OTerbalanciDg.     As  the  one  chance  for  both  of  us,  1  threw  myself  off 
on  the  upper  earth  to  the  right  as  best  could  be.      1  pushed  ray  guu 
away  in  a  ssfe  direction,  for  it  was  loaded  aud  still  half-cocked.     Hie 
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mrtlcd   orrr  on   his  back,   and   rolled   down   the  incline.     I 

fsQnd   aTscir  safely  Unded  half  way  up,  but  with  my  leg  bitdly 

Wmiacd.       >!r  gnn  bad  happily  not  exploded.      When  wc  went  to  the 

|oar  bone  he  was  ju8l  able  to  get  op.      We  hobbled  to  the  porch  of 

tW  quaimntioo  buiLdiag,   and  there   with  liaatr  arraugcmeut  I  threw 

If  on  to  tnr  mat  and  some  dry  baggage,  and  soon  sank  iuto  re- 

ful  aluniber.    Two  or  three  hours  later  I  was  aittiog  up  staring  at 

being  stared   at   by,    a  crowd   of  men,  women,   and  children,  I 

■eonuDg  rery  like  whut  a  gipsy  caught  located  in  a  place  not  intended 

br  ngftbonds  might  be.      1  had  attained  my  object,  however,  which 

«••  to  be  aoon  after  sunrise  at  a  point  to  the  west,  on  the  mooQtaina 

looking  down  lo  Doorm  by  the  vultey    of  the   upper  and   the  uother 

l(riD{!;a  pnn  by  Caleb  to  hia  daughter,  with  the  plain  and  Becrshcba 

hryond ;  and  accordiaj^ly,  with  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee,  I  mounted  my 

ttait'a  hum  and  rode  off  alone  to  work  oa  a  sketch. 

On  the  profcot  journey,  however,  I  had  no  each  object ;  and 
llthough  I  reroUed  in  my  mind  the  importance  of  cstablvshiog  a 
stcr  with  all  my  troop,  on  this  difficult  jourucy,  of  being  a  bad 
to  trick,  as  I  bad  done  by  tho  previous  counter-move,  I  was 
3t  to-night  to  tay,  that,  having  arrived  at  the  preciucts  of  Hebron, 
tim>idcralion  of  the  tiredness  of  all  the  beasts,  I  would  be  satisfied 
rut  where  we  were  till  sunrise ;  and  ao  accordingly  we  half  pitched 
Ae  tent,  and  I  hailed  welcome  tdeep  in  an  unknown  licld.  lu  tho 
ling  it  jiroTed  that  the  rood  was  not  fur  awny,  and  in  an  hour  we 
pouiog  through  tho  streets  of  Hebron  to  the  open  country  on 
tbe  aoulh-east.  It  wax  not  noticeable  to  me  in  broad  sunlight,  as  the 
pie  of  the  town  looked  up  from  their  husiness  and  the  Arabs  of 
lie  Odds  went  out  with  their  blocks  or  passed  ou  their  journeys,  tliat 
were  stirred  by  any  unusual  cxcttenieat.  Getting  out  from  the 
again,  I  could  feel  uothiiig  now  visible  between  me  and  dim 
In  tbe  wilderness  of  Ziph  (becoming  more  declared  at  the 
It  from  every  fresh  hill  pass,  while  all  the  shadows  of  the  rocks 
ired  as  Iht;  sun  rose  to  the  senith,  removing  their  sense  of 
bdterj,  in  exhilnxation  of  spirit  produced  by  perfumed  sea  brcescs, 
I  coald  realize  bow  natural  was  the  pious  feeling  kiudled  by  a  Life  in 
wililcroeSB  -.  "  My  sou!  thirsteth  for  Tbec,  my  flesh  longeth  for 
in  a  ImrrcD  and  dry  laud  where  uo  water  is."  No  life,  it 
lo  ine  then,  coald  so  well  awakeu  a  sense  of  absolute  rcliauce 
tbe  unseen  powers  ns  this  of  the  silent  wildemeis. 
lu  tbe  &fteniuoa  I  arrived  at  the  encampmeut  of  Aboudaouk,  tbe 
of  whom  I  was  in  aenrch.  'When  my  tent  was  pitched,  I  sent 
rord  that  ]  was  expecting  a  visit,  and  as  Le  approached  up  the  slope 
'1  sleiiftrd  out  to  welcome  him.  He  had  a  long  face,  with  large  teeth 
somewhat  projecting  above  a  long  but  retiring  chin,  and  as  ho 
nnnd  me,  looking  bis  affablcet,  1  cotild  not  help  thinking  how  like 
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&  mute  he  vaa.  I  bad  to  adopt  on  Knglitli  tone  of  jire-ctccupation 
with  KioolSj  to  toiikc  «ure  that  the  sheik  fihonld  not  expect  me  to  fall  oa 
his  (lirt^  jkerson  and,  in  Arab  fa«liioD,  embrsce  liitn.  Wheu  lie  was 
seated  on  a  raised  mat  at  Diy  door,  after  deliveriDg  my  message  of 
greeting  £rom  tlic  consul,  I  unwrapped  from  the  parcel  a  jabhah,  a 
coat  of  the  Itrighleat  Bcarlet,  and  placed  it  on  his  bhoulden  ho  that 
the  coQtriutt  with  the  ririd  colour  made  bim  look  more  grimy  ttiin 
ever  as  he  nat  there.  Goiog  on  vith  my  part  of  the  ceremony,  I 
woniloretl  vlictbcr  the  ^^ood  Omar  looked  %a  polluting  when  the 
patriarch,  giving  up  the  keys  of  Jcruialem,  xaid  aside,  "Surely  tbiA 
it  the  abominatioD  Trhich  maketb  desolate/' 

Vr'heii  we  were  agaiu  sealed,  I  ciplalued  that  the  English  connul, 
Khowaghn  ]-'iiiu>bad  charged  me  ta  briug  this  coat  to  him  aa  a  mark 
of  hii  esteem.  He — aa  behoved  lum  in  the  face  of  the  whole  tiibe 
outside,  men  prcasing  one  another  in  a  circle  and  veiled  women  from 
tents,  watching  tbeir  sheik  in  his  new  glory — adopted  the  bearing 
ol'  utter  uuconcem,  folding  the  garmeDt  under  and  about  him  on 
the  ground  as  though  he  were  accustomed  to  have  a  new  coat  CTcry 
day,  and  certainly  nothing  aocmed  to  me  more  likely  than  that  he 
would  by  to-morrow  make  it  but  little  distinguishable  from  his  other 
raiment.  After  due  aasurauce  that  we  were  respectiretr  well  and 
happy,  that  Mr.  Bcamout — who  had  been  with  me  on  the  earlier 
journey — was  so  also ;  that  he  had  gone  on  to  Damascoi ;  that 
the  son  was  also  well  and  happy;  that  tbe  ooasal  was  this  also — 
with  "  Alnmdiliillah  "  uttered  after  ench  assurance  of  good — tmd  that 
they  all  hoped  that  he  wss  well  and  happy,  and  that  Ibey  were  all 
very  superior  people,  and  that  tlie^'  thought  him  a  very  superior 
person  ;  and,  after  he  had  had  bis  pipe  charged  wveral  times,  and 
coffee  in  small  cupa  given  to  him  to  satiety,  1  ventured  to  introduce 
the  business  (jucstion,  my  servant,  of  course,  helping  roe  with  his 
Arabic,  for  there  was  the  extra  diliiculty  with  them  of  an  unfamiliar 
dialect. 

Combating  the  propoiial  that  the  question  should  be  left  till  to- 
morrow, 1  luiid  that  I  should  like  to  go  down  to  Usdum  for  some 
weeks,  perhaps  fire  or  six,  to  make  a  picture ;  that  I  wanted  some  of 
his  men  with  me  as  guides  &nd  caterers — that  two  or  three  would 
be  enough.  I  left  the  number  to  him.  What  should  I  pay  him? 
Oh,  (or  his  part,  the  whole  place  was  mine ;  he  hoped  1  should 
always  stay.  But,  pressed  further,  he  said,  by  Allah,  what  I  asked 
waa  no  light  matter.  It  filled  him  with  anxiety.  He  must  send 
down  at  least  a  hundred  men,  hia  most  trusted  men,  for  tbe  place 
was  most  dangcrouH,  Iicing  the  road  uf  various  tribes,  and  without  a 
large  party  how  could  he  guard  me  if  I  stayed  there  day  after  day? 
Ho  would  do  hia  best  to  persuade  his  men  to  he  satisfied  with  Uve 
hundred  English  pounds.     And  the  men  within  hearing  Mid,  "  iKt>, 
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Nercp,  never !     Iropossibtc  I "     And  they  went  on  to  point  out 

Wv  it  waa   almiMt  oat  of  hope  that  any  but  a  fev  could  erer  return 

Id  tbeir    families.      I  left  tbcm  to  talk  tbcmsclvcs  out.      When  done, 

tky  ukcd  mj  reply.     I  said,  "  Wc  will  ulk  of  it  no  more.     It  wm, 

i  MC,  a.  fooliah  faacf  o{  mine.     I    will  return,  to-morrow  and  go  to 

Kogedidi,  Jrlftnaba,  or  Jericho  instead.    X  can  uuderetand  that, 

I  had  tbotigbt  of  rcturaiog  to  a  place  vliicb  few  traveUen 

net  asd  none  rerint,  you  tbiuk  me  footUb,     It  i»  enough.     Iiet  us 

talk   no  mnrc  about  ilic  proi>oftiL),      ^Y»  will  spca.k  of  other  mattora 

Will  jrou  tell  me  how  loauy  men  you   have  iu  your  tribe  'f "     He 

tlira  feud,  "  Why  ahould  you  be  angry?      You   do   not   answer  me. 

Why  don't  yon   talk  of  lUdum  ?  "     "  Look  !  "  I  said,  "  it  is  not  far 

»aT :  biUf  a  day  would  bring  ua  thcrv.     It  is  the  wrctchede&t  place 

'.-  wbole  world.     If  I  bad  not  already  hctm  there  I  should   know 

Uiis  from  books.      Koftlaud   is  a  beautiful  country — a  garden  with 

«ide  rivm  like  Ihst    in    Egypt,  and    trees   bearing   lovely  fruits,  and 

then:   are   oien  and  sheep,  and  birds  in  abiudance,  and   perfect 

mada.      You  talk  as  though  tlie   plain  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  a  place 

thai  Ooil  was  pleased  with  ;  it  is,  on  the  cootrary,  one  with  which  He 

■  kitowu  to  have  been  rery  ungry.      You   treat  of  it   as    though   it 
n  paradue.      Five  hundred  [louods  I      Well,  [icrbapn  a  lord  would 

e  some  large  sum  to  stay  iu  a  blessed  place,  but  aot  a  para  to  stay 

■  ft  cursed  one.  I  am  not  a  lord.  I  am  more  like  a  monk  or  a 
derwuli.  I  voiUd  go  there  just  to  explain  to  people  iu  England  (used 
too  mucb  to  blessings)  bow  terrible  is  a  place  accursed  of  Heaven  ; 
hat,  if  you   and  your   men  do   not   want  mo   to   go,  I  shall  talte  it 

■  *  sigii  that  Allah  wills  mc  to  work  elsewhere.  There  are  mauy 
placea  wbcre  Arabs  or  otliers  would  like  to  be  paid  for  guiding  me, 
«k1  I  would  go  to  tbdr  country  instead."  The  sheik  replied,  "But 
yoB  Bvelmnstscnd  many  to  guard  you."  "No,"  I  replied,  "1  only 
vant  to  be  guided,  and  to  have  provisions  bought  tJrom  the  nearest 
Araba.  Send  few  or  many,  I  will  g-uard  myself."  "Well,"  be  went 
OB  to  any.  "what  will  you  give?"  After  some  feucinp,  my  reply 
was,  "  I  speak  with  Koglish  words,  the  first  is  the  last ;  I  wilt  give 
toTcn  buDdrcd  piastres  "  {about  six  pounds).  A  shriek  of  execration 
fbibved :  and  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry.  I  will  go  back  and  tell  other 
/iWHgu  not  to  c<»no  here  aud  vex  you  with  the  wish  to  visit  your 
frksjet.     In  the  meantime.  Nicola,  yon  can   bring  me  my  dinner." 

1  got  rid  of  my  eooipauy. 
An  hour  later  the  &beik  came  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  coffee 
with  ta»~  It  waa  dark.  The  noises  of  sheep  being  folded  aud  of 
daaoruus  fhildrcn  had  ceased  ;  barking  dogx  and  hrsying  ttascs  alone 
Woke  the  rcsuuaot  silence.  He  had  been  persuading  bis  men  to  take 
ODS)  hmjdred  poucda ;  would  I  say  "  Finished  "  ?  "  No  t  only  seven 
landnd  ptastrcs/'  and  thai  I  would  pay  iu  paper,  writiug  a  note  for 
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the  moQey  if  be  agreed,  aud  Lis  men,  nfter  being  at  Usdnm^  rIiouIiI 
retiim  witb  me  to  Jernanlem,  where,  at  Ute  Congulate,  gold  iihouJd  bo 
giveu  in  exc}i»iige.  Before  icpunitiug,  be  bad  cume  to  my  tcrmij  and 
I  bad  writteu  the  cheque  for  thi:  money,  wilh  which  be  retired, 

WbcD  1  -was  olotic  Xicola  came  for  a  coasultatioa.  I  bad  inoo* 
ccotlr  advised  that,  to  moke  it  KCrrc  the  parpoMt  of  the  tribo  better, 
the  animaU,  fowls,  eggs,  cbcettc,  fcc,  wanted  for  oor  eipcdition 
should  not  be  purchased  from  sources  uearcr  home;  and  now, finding 
that  we  were  destitute,  without  later  chance  of  proTiding  otirseire*, 
they  asked  fire  aud  ten  timeH  the  just  price.  The  neit  morning, 
risiDg  an  hour  or  two  before  aunriic,  I  announced  my  intentioii  of 
riding  back  to  procure  provisioon,  which  frigbtcucd  our  hosts  into 
reasODftble  prices.  I^eu  came  our  sheik  and  sat  down,  asking  when 
wa»  I  iotending  to  ooocludc  the  biwineei.  "What  bn«neM?" 
" 'VVhnt,  as  sheik,  am  I  to  have?  The  seven  tinndred  piastres  a]l  go 
to  the  men,  and  for  all  my  trouble  ia  making  them  friendly  to  you 
surely  I  ought  to  bnre  a  handsome  sum."  Had  time  been  <)f  DO 
value  to  me  it  is  possible  that  [  might  have  escaped  this  ingenious 
extortion ;  but  after  a  long  and  hot  talk  I  was  glad  to  abate  the 
sbeik's  dcmaads  to  about  four  hundred  piastres. 

While  contending  thus  with  the  evil,  I  saw  Nicola  putting  uide 
the  animiUB  hoiiglit  for  our  purpose,  with  their  legs  tied,  od  an 
opposite  slope  ;  around  these,  men  had  assembled,  and  hideous  boj^, 
nearly  black,  naked,  and  with  bare  crowns,  shaven  save  for  one 
central  black  tuft  of  malted  hair  forming  a  tangled  inverted  taiael, 
were  jumping  about  and  screeching  like  little  demons;  the  fathers 
were  proud  and  encouraging.  I  went  into  the  midst,  and  found 
what  cutcrs  into  my  memory  for  ever  when  I  come  upon  panages 
inspired  by  the  temper  of  the  French  philosophers  about  the  innocence 
of  the  unsophisticated  children  of  Nature.  The  little  fiends  were 
with  stones  and  sticks  directing  scorpions  up  to  the  side  oT  the  help- 
IcM  bcast«,  and  provoking  the  reptiles  to  fltiAgl  The  incident  filled 
nio  with  wrath,  and  I  scattered  the  little  crowd  with  my  kwirhatk, 
whereupon  from  afar  the  meu  asked  why  1  wtut  so  angry.  The  eheik 
came,  assuring  mc  o£  his  utmost  iudignatioo  with  tbe  boys  and  lite 
men  too,  all  of  whom  be  beat  in  show,  and  when  I  declared  tKat  I 
would  not  have  one  of  these  with  me  I  was  appeased. 


II. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  all  was  prepared  and  we  mouatctl 
aud  tamed  towards  Usdum.  Our  whole  company,  it  was  amuaing 
to  ICC.  was  uow  increased  by  outy  Ave.  Tbe  wonderful  scene  around 
scarcely  soothed  me  from  the  fevcrishness  cauficd  by  my  experi- 
ences of  last  night  and  the  moming.  As  I  rode  ahead  n  young  Arab  | 
of  about  twenty  came  up  and  kissed  roy  band,  saying  that  he  hoped! 
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1  ««s  Dot  angrjr  with  him.     I  could  not  recognize  him  as  an  offender, 

«d  I  asked   bit   name.     His  name  vnn  "Solciman";   would  I  let 

koB  be  my  sou?    he   tltea   uked.     I   .agreed,  although   I    wan  ouljr 

lerca  yearn  bia  Kiiior.      Even  m^  prejudice  did  nut  prevent  mc  from 

ning  that  bo  hiul  a  pleasant  face,  aud  I  could   Dot   keep  my  scowl 

«ka   be    asked   nijr  name.      Huai  he   declared   to   be  no  oamc,  and 

Bglnan   bo  regarded  as  but  rerj-  tittle   better — 'but  William,  pro- 

■oaooed  Wullaura,  be  fouud  rery  good  j  this  thawed  me  entirely. 

When  wc  gut  to  Wttdy  Ziiara  Tahtn  wnutd  I  take  him  alone  with  me 

Kiaw  tbe    pUin   to  the  lea,  to  vhere   I  nhonld  do^niy  drawing  each 

hj  }  he  asked.    And  it  was  agreed.    I  was  glad  to  practise  Arabic  with 

bin, ami  a  little  onward  I  dismoiioted  to  iire  my  double  barrel  and  my 

m (liter  at  cliaocc  marks  for  tbe  unarowcd  object  of  edifyiug  the  com- 

pioy.     Farther  ou,  wbco  ridlug  with  the  sea  dowu'below  in  front  of 

'  MkcJ  whether  he  knew  why  it  was  called  "  Bahr  Lut."     He 

■i  ignorant,  and  xiked,  "  Why  was  it,  ya  Wullaum  ?"  and  T  told 

In  tbe  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  four   cities  of  the  plain, 

'       -  escape  of  Lot   and  his  daughters,  and  the  death  of  the  wife, 

t-bc  appeal  of  L.>t    that  !!oar  should  be   spared    because  it  was 

Zoriab  (nmall).      He  knew  of  no  rutns  about — De  Saulcy  bad  declared 

l^Q  discovery  of  such — except  the  dilapidated  castle  tu  the  wady  to 

ffbicli  we  were  going.     Kxccpt  for  a  few  ucacia-trecs,  growing  iu  tbe 

irf  coariMi  of  the  storm  stream  which  we  were  following',  there  vu 

ID   siRU    of   regctaliou    anywhere.       The    uplands    were   gradually 

jcrlinitjg  bcfitre  us.     To  the  left  we  saw  only  ranged  ridges  bordering 

llic  ooursa  of  ravines  descending  to  tbe  bed  of  the  sea.     To  the  right 

Ifaere  vcrr  other  heighta  with  openings  through  which  ve  coiild  see 

towards    Wudy   Akabab.      In    front    was   the   deep   ghor,   with   the 

-:  of  lokc^  in  the  hollow,  and  beyond  the  amethystine  mouutatna 

'  'ab  in  the  aficruoon  sun.      T  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 

i:  to  talk.      "We  csnio  rather  abruptly  to  the  brink  where  tbe  two 

tocTCDt    beds  dirided,  leaving  a  high   rock,  on  which   waa   buitt  tbe 

outte.    apparently  of  Miihltc   Age   work;  it  bad,  as  I  had  seen  at 

Uasada,  painted  sign*  of  the  xodiac  decorating  its  wsdU  ;  these  seemed 

iBccuL     It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  UDinhabitable  castle  that  I  waa  to 

lite  with    my   troop,      1    went  dowu    first.      ^\'hiIc   the   party  were 

temag  down  the  very  8lii)pcry  and  steep  pathway  and  taking  posies- 

iuio,  I  was  tnakiog  my  plans  with   Soleiman.      And  we  soon  set  off, 

■-■picture   ease   mounted   on  a  donkey  to  tbc  place  of  work, 

I  11^   uiWQ  getting   tirst   records  of  the  sunset   on   the  spot. 

Wc   look   with   ns  also  the  white  goat.     All  our  party  were    busy 

•ettiiiK  up  the  leut. 

Not  a  wfin  of  hamanity  was  before  ns,  glance  where  we  would  over 
tbe  cxtcQiire  plain  and  mountaius.  Qcltuig  out  of  the  defile,  we 
tamed  sliglitlj  to  tbe  right  to  reach  the  spur  of  ITsdum,  about  one 
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t^ilc  and  a  balf  nvaf;  a  fttrloni;  IicTODd  that  point  X  made  my  irayl 
to  the  mairgiQ  of  the  sea,  soon  leavinfj^  m^  man  to  itay  with  the  a«i.  Zl 
strode  about  the  liArd  stnndiDg  ground  to  find  the  best  8it« ;  wniidoring 
ifar  00  the  salt  flhatlows,  1  made  a  jump  uvcr  some  wetted  straud  to  a  ^ 
firm-lootciug  piece  of  drift  It  proved  unsoDDd,  howerer.  I  foand  H 
myself  Muking  ia  ihe  mire,  aud  my  neit  step  betrayed  mc  lower  Btill.  ~ 
Ab  I  alrugglud,  a  favourite  story  heard  in  my  childhood,  of  my 
mother's  coasiu,  who  hud  seen  the  veritable  pillar  of  salt  into  which 
\jo\'i  wife  bad  been  turned,  came  into  my  miod.  It  told  how  in 
escaping  from  some  terrible  danger  he  had  nearly  got  swallowed  np 
in  a  slime  pit.  2  threw  myself  down  to  grasp  with  my  arms  a  firm 
support,  and  this  quickly  enabled  me  to  reaeb  a  solid  ridge  agato. 
Having  determined  against  certain  spots,  I  now  had  «nly  to  choose 
between  one  or  two  which  I  had  kept  in  reserve,  and  to  study  tlio 
goat's  manner  of  walking  over  the  iusccure  ground,  notiug  the  white 
the  tone  be  assumed.  I  then  planted  my  case  iu  its  place,  uucorcrcd 
the  canvas,  and  tried  the  eompositioa,  noting  the  relative  turns  of  all 
the  component  parta.  Soleimnn,  when  uoemployed,  nearly  destroyed 
my  gravity  by  sitting  down  exactly  in  front  of  me,  in  utter  bewildcr< 
ment,  staring  intently  into  my  face. 

In  an  hour  I  was  steadily  at  work ;  ray  man  kept  repenting  the 
inquiry  whether  I  had  finiahed,  bat  I  could  not  talk.  Every  miautc 
the  mountaios  became  more  goi^ceous  and  solemn — the  whole  scene 
more  unlike  anything  ever  porlrayetl  before.  Afar  all  seemed  of  the 
brilliancy  and  pn-ciousReiis  of  jewels,  while  ctoHe  by  all  of  this  wiu  salt 
and  burnt  limestone,  with  decayed  trees  and  broken  branches  brought 
fVom  far  distant  lands,  from  roota  still  perhaps  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  which  in  the  winter  flood  the  lake.  Skdetous,  too,  of 
animals,  which  had  perished  for  the  most  part  iu  crossing  the  Jordan 
and  the  Jahlxik,  bad  been  swept  here  and  lay  salt-covered,  so  that 
birds  aud  beasts  of  prey  left  them  uutouched.  it  was  a  moat  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  subject,  and  each  minute  I  rejoiced  more  in  my 
work.  While  thus  absorbed  Soleiman  shook  my  arm  and  snid,  "  Ya 
Abbi,  fc  el  magrib"  (My  father,  tlic  sunset  has  come);  and  then  he 
grew  quite  out  of  patience,  and  added :  "  In  the  dark  how  can  we 
escape  dangerV  In  the  light  I  can  detect  men  from  afar,  but  when 
the  sun  has  gone^  as  we  go  home,  I  cau't  see  if  they  hide  behind 
trees  to  shoot  us,  and  ic  ia  being  known  that  they  fear  most."  Uy 
reply  was :  "  My  son,  be  obedient  and  patient  till  I  have  done  my 
work  ;  the  fear  of  robbers  aud  murderers  won't  make  me  leave  it. 
Keep  aileot  until  I  am  ready,  and  then  I  will  tell  yon,  and  we  will 
hurry  back  to  the  tent." 

When  the  stara  were  beginning  to  appear,  I  removed  the  cauttoa 
to  silence  from  the  bead  of  my  »on,  who  waa  almost  in  desperation 
hy  this  time.     1  tied  up  the  umbrella  aud  shut  up  the  painting  and 
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•f  paint-box,  while  Soleiman  led  up  tho  donkey.  We  tfato  togethsr 
tilanced  ibe  cau  on  tbo  creature's  baci^,  and  vith  a  rope,  ready 
ybe^tSecrarcd  it  in  due  balaDce  ;  thus  acquitted  of  preparatiou  duty, 
w  trudged  back,  not  vitboiit  trace  of  tll-bumour  in  my  compttiioa. 
Bat  an  Arab  soon  forgets  diacuutent  if  yon  tell  liim  a  talc,  and  by 
Ae  tiiDO  W8  got  to  llie  opening  in  tlie  cliff  we  were  the  best  of 
Irieods.  Here  one  occeKaary  prccaation  was  to  obicrre  ailenoe  our- 
(dra,  aad  to  prorcnt  our  donkey  from  braying  aa  ws  approached  nearer 
to  tbc  cncainpTDont.  The  laat  my  son  oflcctcd  Ijy  a  timely  ens',  or 
MDctimw  by  covering  tbe  creatore's  nostrils  with  bis  cloak. 

A^'llen  wo  had  got  bo  oloae  that  we  could  see  the  figtirca  about 
At  Area  and  hear  the  talkiug,  Soleiman  turned  to  me  Holcmnly  and 
vldaperrd  to  me  to  talce  liui  abbia,  and  hold  tbe  aaa't  halter  and  im- 
Bodiatdy  amother  any  cry  that  it  might  raise  ita  bead  to  make;  when 
f  wa«  prrpared,  he  went  along  croiirhing,  and  an  he  got  forward  1  could 
joA  ace  bim  taking  to  hands  and  knccn.  Tliere  wan  a  pause,  during 
tbicb  the  talkiug  was  more  audible,  and  then  I  beard  the  aalntation 

'the  Dcw-ccmer,  the  welcome,  the  inquiry,  and  at  last  the  ciUt  to 
that  all  was  right.  This  reoonnaiasancc  was  maile  to  asccrtaia 
that  the  encampment  had  not  been  taken  hy  a  hostile  force  during 
•or  absence,  in  which  caiic  ciirape  for  oursclrc^i  by  another  way  might 
kare  been  possible.  I  was  gtad,  on  approaching,  to  Ree  the  Arabs  with 
a  6n^  made  hy  the  root  of  a  white  tree-trunk  which  had  beeu  left  by 
snt,  and  not  less  content  to  see  my  own  fire  with  Nicola 
tg  over  a  nav^ory  mess.  Water  had  been  drawn  from  a  cistern 
Mar  at  hand,  and,  after  ablutione,  I  was  ready  for  meal,  coffee, 
I  which   tatter   I   indalgcd  in   on   this  journey  qnite  aa  as 


When  mting  myacir  I  was  impressed  by  the  solemn  nilence  reign- 

around,  broken  only  by  the  erica  of  night  birds  and  of  wild  beaata 

rrllins  id  tbc  upland  cavea.      Itcforc  retiring  to  steep,  I  Rallied  out 

itb  my  gun  to  >cale  the  nearer  heights.  The  moon  was  still  lov,  but 

1,  as  I  looked  down  on  my  home,  the  scene  was  the  wildest 

^U ...u  be  conceived.     Salvator  Rosa's  retreat  in  tbe  AbnitKi  mutt 

hare  bv«a  tame  in  comparison.  Down  below,  the  illuminated  tent 
at  tbc  foot  of  the  high  crag  on  which  was  perched  the  tower  o 
little  cMtIc;  oar  fires  flickered  upon  ita  walls,  and  faintly,  on  tbe 
liffs  to  right  and  led  ;  tbe  moonlight  touched  into  pearl  and  ebony 
be  npp«T  parts  of  tbc  gorge  which  the  fires  did  not  colour.  My 
i[iul«e  was  to  begin  &  drawing,  but  I  might  thus  have  ha2arded  the 
ipletinn  of  tny  painting,  and  so  I  returned  to  the  tent  and  slept 
BOtwichstnTidtng  the  chattering  of  Soleiman,  who  was  explaining  the 
trenu  of  the  day  to  hti  CDrnpaoions. 

I  regard  the  man  who  has  not  sojourned  in  a  tent  ns  one  who  baa 
>ot  fhuroughly  lired  i  it  enables  one,  aa  nothing  else  doea,  to  realizfr 
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the  early  stages  of  mnn's  history,  and  to  see  what  is  hU  true  reI«tioa 
to  silcDt  Nature;  but  that  night  the  time  soon  came  whea  tlie  dia- 
tancc  between  me  and  my  frienda  wu  removixl.  Sleep,  if  not  deatbt 
can  Taoquish  distaQCC.  1  was  again,  with  all  uf  the  old  set,  iu  Kugland 
talking  of  plans  aad  thoughts  belored  of  both.  My  drcomi  kept  me 
with  the  brotherhood,  but  vaking  1  held  ont  my  hands,  a»  it  seemed, 
wbilu  I  was  loru  Imcknunls  across  the  dark  sea  and  the  lone  hilts, 
and  I  found  myself  at  home  again  in  the  little  tent  pitched  in  the 
wady,  where  angry  beasts  still  howled  their  wrath  about  me. 

It  was  not  yet  daylight,  but  it  was  time  to  be  up  to  make  prcpft* 
ration  for  the  day ;  so  1  enjoyed  my  ablutions,  while  the  breakfast  was 
being  prepared  and  the  donkey  loaded,  iSoleiman  making  his  uantyfp- 
ments  to  accompany  me  for  the  day. 

OppositOfOuniy  right,  was  a  bluff  of  allavial  soil  deposited  evidently 
in  sticoeasive  drifts;  we  had  noticed  the  same  formation  at  the  foot 
of  ^taiiada  and  along  to  Eugcddi.  Wherever  it  h»l  been  disturbed 
below  by  wind  or  wat^-r  the  particles  above  bad  fallen,  au  that  the 
outer  lines  wcrr  all  Tt- rtical  i  aud  yet  particular  strata  stuud  out  in 
horizontnl  prujccLious  or  hollows,  giriug  a  singularly  urcliitccturol 
look  to  the  masses.  Here,  at  a  corner,  Uie  superincumbent  pressure 
bad  burdened  the  centres  of  support  and  left  interpening  spaces  loose, 
and  tbi'se  the  winds  hnd  carried  away,  leaving  a  gallery  with  pillars 
holding  Dp  the  heavy  roof;  so  like  to  the  manner  of  an  Indian 
temple  was  it  that  it  was  difficult  at  (irst  not  to  ref^ard  the  structure 
as  the  work  of  man,  aud  not  at  all  {liihuulc  to  conclude  wbuiice  Ihc 
Hindoos  had  derived  their  type  of  nrchiiecture.  Many  other  ecologi- 
cal wonders  there  were  for  my  half-informed  mind,  which,  not  being 
of  an  artistic  interest,  I  do  not  note  here. 

Solfiman  and  I  again  set  out — it  was  soon  after  sunrise — to  the 
place  of  work,  meeting  aud  seeing  no  one  in  all  the  great  range 
before  us  day  after  day  with  two  exceptions,  to  be  told  of  later. 
Descending  at  the  foot  of  tho  gorge  into  tlie  deeper  plain,  it  was 
curious  that  at  a  level  like  that  of  water,  but  perfectly  unscoo, 
recognixed  only  hy  the  breathing  organs,  we  met  with  a  thick  atmo- 
sphere scenting  of  fir,  juniper,  pitch,  and  who  knows  what  beside 
comhinc<l?  Walking  backwards  and  forwards  it  always  was  percep- 
tible at  the  same  level.  Below  were  flics  like  houte-Hics,  hut  dwarfish 
— so  innumerable  that  on  opening  one's  lips  unguanlcdly  to  apeak, 
as  many  as  twenty  would  enter  together ;  and  when  partridges 
oflen?d  themselves  aoioug  the  underwood  for  my  cuisine,  the  creatures 
of  Beelzebub  that  were  disturbed  by  raising  arms  and  gun  were 
numcTous  enough  to  make  the  birds  tpiitc  invisible-  at  the  eritteal 
moment.  At  first  I  apprehended  great  hindrance  from  those  pests, 
but  for  same  reason,  never  quite  intelligible  to  me,  no  fly  ever 
bothered  me  when  once  I  was  seated  under  my  umbrelbi. 
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I    lud    plAnoed   all   vaj  irork  bu  carefully  tbe  preTioiu  eveoiog — 

muking    in    tHe   shadovii    anil    noting  the  ttDtn — tliat,  althongli  tbc 

effect  Ttta,  till  |iut  tlif  miiltllc  of  the  day,  quite  iliilcrcnt,  I  iraseble — 

amtiiig  with    certainty  ugwa  a  doudleas  wia&ci  to  correct   sU — to 

br  m   my  day's  work  boldly.     Dut   it   was  important,  with  tbe 

qoidtly  diriug  paint,  to  complete  every  atom  that  I  liad  undertaken, 

nd  to  have  time  U>  spurc  tu  make  ucccssary  not^s   for  the   marrow. 

My  «4n  set  down  tbe  leather  water-bottle  in  the  shade  withiu  reach, 

I  nndfircd  abont— coming  back  at  luuch>time,  when  we  ate  together 

dried  fniit  and  bread,  and  then  I  was  frcv  to  talk.      I  scarcely  ever 

left  the  spot,  orau  for  a  few  yards,  knowing  bow  precious  time  was, 

•o  Ibmo  vaa  professed,  for  it  was  certain  that  my  tncn,  although 

jed  to  stay  longer  than  would  be  nccdfulj  would  only  with  great 

tset   koil    lack   be   kept  quiet  long.      As   tho   sao  went   down  again 

Solettunu  or^ed  my  departun?,  but  I  wa<i  unyielding.     At  dunk,  wheu 

at  but    t  gave  the  sign,  and   we  lifted  the  case  on  to  the  ass's  back, 

ikst  aainia]  proved  to  be  full  of  fun;  and  when  be  found   both  our 

rnga^ed  he  slipped  oat  uf  the  way,  leaving  u<i  «ith  our  burdsa 

the  air.      It  woa  provokibg  to  be  thu&  treated  mom  tlian  once,  and 

at  last  the  work  had  been  done  and  my  paint-box  6xcd  on  to 

load,  I  fflt  the  dews  of  evening  suspiciously  chilly.      It  was  not  a 

U)  disregard  stich  Bdmouilitms,  and   so  I   kept  no  restraint  on 

vj  iiDpalM!,  bat,  making  my  guu   my  partner,  I  waltzed   about   fifly 

aore  yards  onwards,      Wheu  I  halted,  Suleiman  seemed  poascued 

■CNDO  terrible  secret.      I  became   uuiiecrned  ;  he  upproaclicd  with 

anna  uplifted,  ami,  when  cloac,  threw  them  about  my  neck,  saying: 

"  Before,  you  were  my  father — henceforth  let  mc  be  your  brother. 

I   Lad    tin  idea  you  were  so  great  j  you  dance  like  a  dcrnish — are 

yva  ooo  ?   Can  yuu  do  it  again  ?  "    "  Yes,  ya  Abooi,"  I  said,  aod  away 

,  vent  n  sKond   aud  a  third   time — indeed,  often  on  the  way  hack 

I  had  no  more  chUl.    Wc  arrivxd  at  our  cheerful  home,  and  soon 

it  became  more  gay,  for  during  my  dinner  I  could  hear  Solciman 

iDting  my  csptuiU  as  a  denrith,  utid  there  were  frequent  j^Us  of 

it.     When   my  coffee  wu  brought,  Nicola  told  mc  that  the 

Arab*  desired  to  bare  an  interview  with  mc,  and  I  invited  them  at 

IIO&      Sitliog  down  nt  tbe  door,  with  the  customary  salutatioiia  done, 

aftiT  I  hud  giveii  tbeu)  tobacco,  the  elder  repeated  itlial  Soteiniau 

had  said,  aud  then  aaked  me  if  I  would  do  them  the  favour  to  come 

I  '   laoce.      ]  felt  obliged  to  decline,  pointing  out,  lionevcr,  that 

1  obod  lu  sec  me  datice  tliey  might  cuiiie  down  the  next  uvctiiug 

at  •unset ;  bot  tliey  pleaded  that  the  teut  ooiild  aot  be  left  without 

||.4aBcer,  and  I  conld  see  they  retired  greatly  dinappointcd. 

Some  of  these  men  were  of  the  most  perfect  intellectual  appear- 
Some  had  heads  in  form  quite  worthy  of  MelancbthoD  or  Lord 
I ;  botj  after  careful  penonal  watch  aud  inquiry  of  Nicola,  I  found 

SOtk    LIL  n 
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that  the  only  manner  in  vhicli  they  had  exhibited  saiwrior  int«lli(^Dce, 
tLnring  their  fortnight':)  stay  with  ikt,  was  id  stealing  the  HUgBr  out  of 
onr  eanteeu. 

'l''bc  next  day  my  brother  was  full  of  eteitement  about  the  simple 
event  of  Inst  eveDing.  "  Ya  Wullaum/'  he  said,  "  the  sheik  has  no 
son.  1  am  hia  ticjihew,  nnil  on  his  dejtUi  I  am  to  be  sheik.  T/ct 
Nioula  go  back  to  Jerusalem;  he  is  not  £00<1;  ire  don't  want  him; 
but  you  stay  with  tu  alwayn.  The  sheik  lias  a  daughter  of  right  age  ; 
yoa  shall  marry  her,  and  you  iihall  be  shpilc  before  me.  A'ou  shall 
lead  us  iu  our  raids  and  battles,  and  when  tre  are  m  peane  and 
encamped  yon  shall  be  our  derwish  and  dance  to  us.  Wc  hnre 
arranged  It,  ami  so  let  it  he."  1  wished  to  avoid  wminding  tlic  good 
man'a  feeliiigs,  and  ray  reply  was:  "My  brother,  1  have  a  father 
and  a  mother  io  liellud  Ingleae,  and  I  have  promised  them,  if  God 
wills,  that  L  will  return  awd  take  the  picture  of  this  |)lace  with  roc. 
How  ean  1  ninke  their  hearts  sad  by  staying  hero?"  "  But,"  he 
returned,  "you  can  make  the  paper  speak;  viite  to  say  that  we 
want  you  to  be  our  sbeik,  nnd  let  Nicola  take  the  pictnrc  to  Hngland 
■^he  is  not  good."  While  I  still  combated  ht.i  arguments,  rc<!liiig, 
perhapp,  that  liy  giving  mc  time  to  think  over  the  propoMl  my 
obstinacy  wonld  give  way,  he  inquired  where  I  was  horn,  and  then 
what  was  London — was  it  a  mountain  or  a  plain?  In  rctnni  to  my 
explanation  he  started,  saying,  "  Not  a  city — not  like  Jerusalem, 
with  walls  anil  gates  and  shops?  Never,  ya  Ahooi,  I  will  uever 
belicTe  that  you  are  a  helladi — a  eitizen — never  !  I  know  you  are 
an  English  bedawte,  and  you  were  bom  in  a  tent."  I  lost  consider* 
ably  in  his  estimation  by  refusing  thifl  hnnourahic  nngin.  I  think 
ho  disbelieved  mc,  fur  \\p.  still  harped  n]>n»  his  project.  All  his 
stately  proposals,  with  prospect  of  overcoming  Qcigbbouring  tribes, 
difiludging  the  Turks  from  Judi>a,  restoring  the  Jews  to  their  long- 
lost  kingdom,  and  general  M^ttlenieut  of  the  Eastern  Queaiiun,  would 
have  been  templing  even  to  a  peaceful  P.R.B.,  but  I  saw  two  terrible 
marplolB  iu  the  way  of  the  rumauct — one  iu  Napoleon  III.,  the  other 
in  the  EuglitJi  Foreign  Minister^so  I  slept  in  peace,  leaving  the  work 
of  bringing  back  the  Jews  to  some  one  wore  equal  to  the  taak  of 
establishing  the  Kingdom  of  I'eace  without  violence. 

Next  day,  to  my  surprine,  I  beheld  a  man  in  tbc  shallows  scraping 
up  salt,  and  he  astonished  mc  (briber  when  ho  calmly  maiutainod 
that  he  hnd  an  established  right  to  lake  it  frum  thi^  spot ;  but  we 
persuaded  him  to  accept  a  few  piastres  and  go  cisenherc,  which  he 
did  quietly,  and  without  further  cousequencca^ — wc  never  saw  hira 
again. 

aiy  man  entertained  me  with  a  story  of  bow,  with  a  Frank 
traveller  at  Pctra,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  Arab*  there  were 
aboQt  to  rob  and  maltreat  him,  he,  my  brother,  had   arrived  and 
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mcoed  bim,  using  liu  drawn  swoid  Tety  freely,  and  ho  saved  the 
Kfaovaglm's  life.  It  was  told  with  great  storm  and  tarj  of  action ; 
ind  as  the  £domitea  have  a  very  bad  character,  and  are  not  a  bit 
uhamed  of  itj  it  was  a  pleaaure  to  be  assured  that  for  once  some  of 
them  had  been  punished. 

Day  after  day  thus  went  on,  one  much  like  another,  but  when  Sun- 
day anived  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  would  work.  It  would  have  been 
a  delight  to  have  a  holiday,  to  read  David's  early  psalms  in  the 
wilderness  of  his  refuge,  to  go  searching  amoug  the  valleys  and  hills 
to  recreate  my  soul ;  but  our  provisions  were  getting  low,  the  lazy 
Anbi  would  not,  although  I  gave  them  gunpowder,  go  out  to  shoot 
game,  and  there  was  clear  prospect  therefore  of  coming  to  a  speedy 
tennination  of  my  stay  here ;  so  I  concluded  that  it  was  my 
doty  to  work.  In  about  nine  days  I  began  to  be  poorly,  partly 
perfaapa  through  the  food.  The  doctor  had  provided  me  with 
aedicine  against  fever,  but  not  against  other  ills.  I  could  not  leave 
off  work,  and  must  eat  what  there  was.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
rely  upon  a  small  wine-glaasfnl  of  arak,  the  only  strong  drink  we 
had ;  I  took  it  with  hot  water  when  in  bed,  and  slept  so  soundly 
that  the  goat  came  in  and  overturned  everything  for  food  without 
waking  me,  and  in  the  morning  I  was  quite  well. 

Soon  now  the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  middle  distance  on  my 
euTas  were  completed,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  more  indifferent 
to  the  grumblings  of  the  men.  We  had  procured,  with  my  lost  coins, 
cheeped  atraw  and  other  food  for  the  animals,  and  rice  for  ourselves, 
bom  a  Tillage  towards  Petra.  I  was  gradually  working  down  to  the 
nit  foreground,  and  one  afternoon  when  Soleimaa  was  away  I  was 
pODdering  on  the  present  state  of  desolation  of  "  the  way  of  the  sea,'' 
vben  my  brother  appeared,  looking  more  impressive  than  usual.  He 
cTooched  down  beside  me,  put  his  hand  out  to  the  cliffs  towards 
Uauida,  and  uttered  the  portentous  words  :  "  There  are  robbers,  they 
ire  coming  this  way — one,  two,  three,  on  horseback,  and  two — wait, 
three — yes,  four  on  foot.  They  have  not  yet  seen  us,  and  soon  they 
will  be  behind  Uadnm,  and  we  shall  be  able  safely  to  move.  You 
most  pat  down  your  umbrella  ;  shut  up  your  picture,  cover  it  with 
■tonei.  They  will  not  be  here  for  an  hour.  We  will  go  up  in  the 
moantain ;  they  will  keep  along  the  road  at  the  foot.  We  will  come 
back  to  the  picture  when  they  have  gone  by."  I  could  see  the  party- 
TCiy  far  away.  I  asked,  how  did  he  know  they  were  robbers  ? 
"  Thej  are  always  robbers  when  the  others  are  feeble  ;  it  would  be 
useless  for  us  to  resist.  Quick,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  they  belong  to 
afiiendlytribe."  "  They  do  not,*' he  groaned.  "Oh,  come."  "Nol" 
I  said,  "  I  shall  stay  at  my  work."  He  implored  me  to  listen,  and 
iatllj  itamped,  saying  "  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  head ;  as  for 
■r,  I  shall  go  to  the  mountain  and  hide  myself."     As  he  went  away 
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he  turned  two  or  three  times,  and  agaia  appealed  to  me,  like  a  man 
at  his  wits'  end.  "'  Why  slay?  What  do  you  trust  in?"  I  replied 
OD&ffcctedly  th.it  miae  vros  a  good  vork,  that  Allah  would  help  me,  and 
that  I  was  content  to  accept  vhaterer  might  he  the  issue.  And  to  I 
saw  him  niu  to  the  break  in  the  moDntaio  near,  and  with  the  aat 
climb  uji  its  roughuem,  and  dis8p[)ear  like  one  fearful  of  tnutiag  to 
further  second  purpose. 

I  tried  not  to  paint  the  Ie»»  firmly  oreffcctirely,  in  having  need  to 
turn  my  hcnd  occinioiinlly  to  watch  tlio  progresH  of  thp  "  Decshtnan.** 
Before  they  had  quite  been  cut  oS'  from  ohsereation  hy  the  interrening 
side  of  Usdum  I  could  see,  vhat  I  at  first  doubted,  the  correctness  of 
Soleimnc's  counting.     When   they   were   hidden    there   was   n  long 
Bilcnce.      lly  brathvr  made  no  sign,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  progress  with  my  work  ua  well  as  pouiblc.     As  the  time  wan 
away  1  wis  anxious  for  the  il4nouenienl,  and  I  was   glad  to   be 
able  at  last  to  decide  that  it  wn»  beyond  fancy  that   I  could   hcu 
the  Arabs^ — the  horses'  and   the  men's  footsteps  among  the  shingle 
I  citspciided  my  painting,  and  looked  from  beneath  my  umbrella,  until 
suddenly  tlicy  emerged  within  five  hundred  feet  of  mc;  ihey  uU  baited 
and  pointed  to  me.     The  horsemen   had  their  faces  coreretl  with  J 
k«fc\f'tahs    and    c&rrted    lung  spcara ;    and    the   footiucn    lind   guiii^ 
swords,  or   clubs.     They  stood  there  some  tnro  aiiuute»,  and  then , 
turned  out  of  the  bcateu  way  direct  to  me,  clattering   among  thft 
large   and  loose  smaller  stones  at  a    measured  pace.      I  continued 
pUcidly  conveying  my  paint  from   palette  to  canvas,  steadying  my  i 
touch  by  renting  the  hand  on  the  double-barrelled  giiD.     I  knew  thtt{ 
my  whole  chance  depended  npou  the  exhibition  of  utter  nnconcem,  I 
and  1  continued  quietly,  as  though  my  studio  bod  been  of  the  com* 
moncst  sort. 

Suddenly  the  whole   party  drew  up,    the    Iciuler  thundered  otrtj 
**  Give  mo  some  water."      I  turned  and  luokeil  at  him  from  bead  to 
bis  horse's  feet,  and  then  very  delibcrutely  at  the  others,  and  resumed] 
my  tiuk  without  sayiug  a  word.      And  tlico  »orain  he  npokc,  "  Do  yoa  i 
hi;ar  ?     Give  ua  some  water."     After  turuiug  to  him  once  more,  wit 
a  little  pause,  extending  my  right  Lund  on  my  breast,  I  said,  "  I 
nn  Englishman  ;  you  arc  an  Arab.      Kugliehmcn  are  not  the  serrant 
of  Arabs ;  they  take  Aralw  for  servants.     Voa  are  thirsty — it  is  bot.| 
The  water  is  there — I  will  out  of  my  kiudueas  let  you  have  some,  but 
you  tun«it.  help  one  auollier ;   1  have  BOioething  else  to  do,"  and 
lurufd  again  quietly  to  work.     Tbey  mutlered  together  in  couclare.] 
Frescully    the    leader  again    spuke.      ''Are  you    here    all    nione?' 
"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  have  Araijs  of  the  tribe  of  Aboudaouk  waiting  npor 
oac."     "  "Where  arc  tbey  ?  "      "  "Wi;!!,  some   are  with   my  tent  and 
animals  in  the  Wady  Zuara,  but  one  comes  with  me  to  stay  all  day.'^ 
Tbey  looked  about  while  they  handed  the  bottle  from  one  to  anot 
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■id  dnniik,      Aud  then  iignin  the  xponkor  said,  "  We  should  sec  him 

wtn   he   here."     "  Bnt,"  I  stid,  "  he  ssw  you  coming  wlion  yoa 

ware  st  h  dUtamr,  xn6,  being  afraid,  lio  went  to  the  monntaia  to  hide 

UnwdC      At  which  my  ijuestioner  said,  '*  Call  hitn."     1  looked  at 

lum  »rry  gravely,  mod  said  m  a  couvinoing  tone,  "  But  1  don't  irant 

Im."      The  reidy  was,  "  We   want   him."     "WeW,"  I  added,  "then 

•»•  call  him  :    h'n  uamc  is  Soltiman."      After  a  little  discussion,  the 

tCrktiger* seemed  to  sec  reasKin  iu  the  argument;  and  the  plain  echoed 

nth  the  nmmo — familiar  to  Aral>H  as  that  of  tlic  iaiperiat  wizard  over 

2Jatiin< — bnt  no  response  came.     "There,"  they  said;  "there  is  no 

CDC,  or  ho  would  answer."     My  expianatiou   was  that   I   had    before 

laid  he  was  afraid,  that  they  hest  kuew  wlial,   under   such   circum- 

Kanrc*.  it  was  needfn)  to  speak,  aud  acconliugly  the  uame  was  again 

dkuntcd,  with  solemn  pledges  of  araity.     Presently  u  voice  was  heard 

•itfa  dcmaiids  for  further  aiisiirancca  of  safety,  and  then  my  broikrr 

•tood  up  from  behiud  a  rock,  and  gradually  he  came  down,  bringing 

the  donkey  bade  vitb  him.     lie  sdi-aoccd  direct   to  the  men  with 

itatiotu,   and   he  kissed    the    leader    and    the   others ;    and   they 

led  the  kiss,  and  began  to  talk,  cacb  stating  bis  tribe.     When 

the  ccretuoDy  was  over,  the  horsemen  dismounted;  they  formed  a 

dfric,  they  Ht  pijies,  and  sat  down  to  talk. 

To  thctlfst  (Questions  put,  1  heard  Solciman  reply  that  the  tent  was 
narJcd  by  one  Imndred  of  his  tribe,  some  of  whom  were  always 
Goaing  down  to  us;  that  I  bad  bargained  with  the  sheik  to  stay  a 
■DDth  or  two ;  tliat  I  had  been  on  the  spot  twelve  days ;  and  what  I 
did  OQ  arriving.  "  What  docs  ho  come  here  for  ? "  was  asked. 
"  Ilr  comr»,"  *ftid  Soleiintn,  "each  day  from  the  tent  at  sunrise,  and 
Kay>  till  sunset  writing  on  that  paper  with  bis  coloured  inks  taken 
■at  of  thoae  bottles."  "  Ah  I  "  was  mottcred,  "  why  doesn't  he  stay 
la  fogland,  and  Icare  our  country  to  na?"  *'Who  can  say," 
Rtnned  my  brother^  "why/ra«yt*  do  what  they  do?"  "True," 
said  the  speaker ;  **  has  he  any  arras  ?  "  "  That  which  he  holds  in 
hand/'  »aid  my  brother,  "  is  a  f>un  with  two  souls,  and  1  have  neen 
aboot  large  and  small  lead  with  it.  But  under  his  coat  he  has 
pistol,  which  will  shoot,  not  twice  only,  but  as  many  times  as  he 
kes  without  reloading,  for  when  I  have  asked  whether  it  would  fire 
he  has  gone  on  to  five,  and  then  put  it  uway ;  aud  1  knew  it 
lid  still  slioot."  "But  why  did  he  stay  here  when  you  went?" 
'He  said  th&t  he  tnutcd  in  Allah,"  Then  came  the  muttering  of 
vf  the  attributes.  "  Does  he  ever  talk  f  "  "  While  he  writes 
h«  will  not  talk,  but  when  coming  here,  caiing,  nnd  going  home,  his 
are  many."  "What  does  he  say?"  "Many  things;  he 
nw  why  this  sea  is  calhd  Balir  Lot."  "Tell  xis;  "  and  Holeiman 
joed  giving  my  history  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  of  the 
dtics  of  the  pUin,  uf  God's  vrath,  of  the  riut  of  the  three 
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aagcls  to  Ibrnliim  at  Mamrc,  of  bia  pleadiugs,  of  tbc  reception  of 
two  by  Lut,  of  the  flight,  the  death  of  the  wife,  and  of  tbc  OTcr- 
tbrow  by  fire  of  the  four  cities,  bo  that  no  man  knen*  where  tbey  bad 
been,  and  of  the  escape  lo  Zoor.  The  history  was  mtioh  etabellisbed 
by  the  rich  Arabic  of  the  narrator.  After  a  paiue  he  went  oa  to 
describe  my  dancing,  until  it  was  eridcnt  the  strangers  had  inaay 
weighty  problems  to  reeolTc. 

Por  a  time  there  wms  no  souud  but  that  of  smoking.      Silence  wh 
broken  by  a  aew  speaker,  who  said,  in  a  smothered  \'oice,  "  1  want  to 
talk  ;  "  and  his  fellows  invited  him  to  do  so.    Hia  adilrean  was  thm: — 
"  The  Khowagha  is  a  magiciau  ;  he  has  books   in  bis  own   eouatry, 
like  other  Franks,  which  tell  bim  alt  things.      lie  has  learnt  about  the 
four  cities;  they  were  of  course  maguificent  towns,  full  of  siWcr  and 
gold,  and  riches  of  all  sorts.     He  came  before  with  his  two  friends 
to  look ;  they  could  not  iiud  the  places  of  the  cities ;  they  knew  that 
•we  Arabs  would  not  let  them  ucarch  and  dif,  aud  so  be  returns  once 
more  with  n  large  paper,  and  on  it  he  writes,  as  Soleiman  snys,  tbe 
sky,  the  naountains.  the  plain,  the  sea,  and  even  the  salt,     lie  had 
the  white  goat  led  over  the  ground  to  charm  it ;  when  done,  ho  will 
take  the  paper  to  KngUnd.     And  with  a  sponge  be  will  wipe  out  tbe  I 
coloun-d  inks,  and  at  the  bottom  he  will  find  the  four  citic^  wherever 
they  were,  and  he  will  become  possessed  of  all  their  richca."     Ha] 
suspended    breathings  were    resumed  with  a  groan.     "  It  must  be ' 
so,"  all  said.     I'facn  came  questions  as  to  my  farther  May.     I  bad 
nut  said  a  word  yet  to  Solciman  of  my  leaving  before  the  stipulated 
term ;  and  what  be  said  was  of  a  kind  to  make  them  think  I  shonUi 
stay,  however  hurried,  another  week  or  more.     Very  low  conferenco ' 
ensued,  until  at  last  it  was  resolved   to   leave  me.     They  had  aotne 
calcniationa   in   tlicir  head,  but  I  still  went  on   witb  ray  work  » 
though  I  bad  no  thought  of  them. 

W,  U0UIA.S  Hdm] 
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AFJUCA  Lu  bccu  tbo  lut  of  the  great  contincats  to  discloK  its 
fKTcU  to  the  pioDccra  of  civilisation  ;   but  io  this  century,  and 
egpeciatly  ia  the  last  sUty  vears,  it  has  done  so  iu  all  its  regions. 
X  boat  of  iraTellera — startiug  rmm  Egypt^  or  frum    the    Cape,  or 
(ram  Zuiubar,  or   from  St    Paul  de   Loauda — Iiavc    IrarcrEcd    its 
breadth,    and  jicuctrutcd  far  into  its    iuli:rior.      Its  vast   waterways 
ud   iulsad    lakca  have;   bcun   explored.      The  basins   uf  the   Niger, 
ibc  CoQgo,  and  the  Zambesi  have  been  opened  to  commerce ;  and  tbc 
Nile,  for  the  first  tiwc  since  man  was,  has  been  traced  to  its  hidden 
tcuataitiH.      Many  bave  cbcrisbeii  high  hopca  that  now,  at  last,  might 
W  addressed  to  the  Dark  Continent  the  words — "  Arise,  sfaiue ;  for 

Cllj  light  is  come." 
Notliiug  can  be  loftier  than  the  ideal  of  Christianity ;  nothing 
■tore  tieaatifnl  than  the  aapiratioua  of  that  luvc  for  mati  irbicb 
CItmti&uity  inspires.  ^[ight  not  everything  wblch  was  blessed  and 
^pe&il  be  aoticipatcd  from  the  combined  influences  of  civilization 
udthe  Gotpel  ?  Had  oot  England  Icarut,  by  fatal  experience,  bow 
'M>  it  is  to  commit  irreparable  crimes  against  the  helpless  cbildbood 
"f  tlic  Turld  ?  Had  not  primeval  races  perisbcd  before  the  advancing 
'>:t»tFpa  of  her  sons,  Ulcc  tbc  line  of  suov  when  tbe  sunlight  reaches 
"'  Might  not  many  tribes  and  nations  be  CQumcrated.  which,  ia 
tbe  iut  1^0  ceuturicB,  have  eltber  cea»ed  to  exist,  or  have  withered 
"'0  despair  and  decrepitude,  simply  from  having  been  brought  into 
fititact  with  tbe  Ticca  and  diseases  of  European  races,  and  from 
taring  fcitind  those  vices  and  disease*  to  be  agents  of  deatruciiou  far 
BiOTc  potent  than  could  bo  counteracted  by  any  advance  iu  intellectual 
"'"piritiial  knowledge?  Is  it  not  atrirtly  true  that  the  footsteps  of 
(lie  Aryan  man,  aa  be  has  traversed  the  globe  iu  bia  path  of  commerce 
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and  conquest,  have  been  footsteps  djrett  in  blood  ?  And  migbt  it  not  be 
anticipated  that— in  tlic  iiiuctccnth  ccnturj-  at  least — wcliave  become 
bumanc  and  noble  enough  to  bavc  profited  by  tbv  diRagtmiis  lesson  ? 

There  va»  a  further  rt-'uson  yihy  nc  mi^jht  have  felt  higli  liopcs  for 
the  future  of  the  African  tribes  in  partirular.  Africa  has  been  tlie 
cboaea  field  for  the  exertions  of  the  Cliristtau  aud  the  ptiilantliropist 
Sonie  of  our  noblest  csplorvrs  have  bccu  animated  to  their  heroic 
efforts — not  by  the  dcitirc  for  fame,  not  bj  tbe  enthufiiasm  of  disco- 
very—but  by  motives  of  tic  purest  pity.  It  was  the  aim  alike  of 
General  Gordon  in  the  i^oudaa,  and  of  David  Livingstone  in  Central 
Africa,  to  put  an  cod  to  the  iniquities  of  the  slave  trade.  In  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  grave  in  which  lie 
the  remains  of  David  Livingstone — carried  by  bis  faithful  blacks 
during  an  eight  mouthii'  journey  tu  the  coast,  and  identified  io 
England  by  the  marks  of  the  lion's  claws  upon  bis  arm.  That  graTC 
attracts  universal  attention;  and  on  it  arc  inscribed  the  lost  M'ords  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  before  he  closed  bis  eyc» — with  none  but  black 
faces  round  him — in  bis  hnmble  hut  at  Ciictamba's  -v-illnge,  Ulala. 
Tbey  are:  "All  1  can  add,  in  my  solitude,  is:  ilay  Heaven's  rich 
blestbg  come  down  on  every  one — American,  English^  or  Turk — who 
will  help  to  heal  this  oi>eu  sore  of  tbe  world."  That  open  sore  wa» 
the  slave  trade.  Aud  under  tbo«e  wonla  i»  the  text :  "  Other  sbccp  I 
have,  which  arc  not  of  this  fold  :  tbcm  aUo  I  must  bring,  aud  tbey 
shall  bear  ray  voice." 

We  arc  proud — and  justly  proud — of  the  integrity  and  generoeity 
of  our  fathers  in  nlwlisbing  tho  slave  trade,  and  in  being  willing  to 
pay  ^20,000,000  for  cufranrhising  the  slave.  In  all  our  800  years  of 
history  there  arc  on  our  Statute-book  no  nobler  acts  than  these. 
No  Englishman  refers  to  them  without  a  glow  of  pardonable  satis- 
faction ;  and  among  foreign  writers  they  arc  the  thcnic  of  unmingled 
eulogy.  The  men  who  toiled  aud  suSercd  in  the  cause  of  the  slave 
are  rewarded  with  cenotaphs  iu  our  national  Valhalla.  There  we 
read  how  Zachary  Maeaulay,  "during  a  protracted  life — with  an 
inteuae  but  quiet  perseverance,  which  no  success  could  relax,  no 
reverse  could  subdue,  no  toil,  privations^  or  reproach  could  daunt — 
devoted  bis  time,  talents,  fortune,  and  all  Ibe  energie»  of  hia  mind 
and  body,  to  tbe  service  of  the  most  injured  and  helpless  of  mankind ;" 
and  bow  Granville  Sharp,  "  founding  public  happiness  on  public 
virtue,  dcKired  to  raise  his  native  country  from  the  guilt  and  incon- 
sistency of  employing  the  arm  of  Freedom  to  rivet  the  fetters  of 
Bondage,  and  established  for  the  negro  race  tbe  long'dispnted  rights 
of  human  natnr«>."  It  in  iiddi'd  that,  in  tins  glorious  work,  "  having 
triumphed  over  the  combined  resietaoco  of  Interest,  Prejudice,  and 
Pride,  be  took  hia  poat  among  tbe  foremost  of  tbe  honourable  baud 
tmociated  to  deliveir  Africa  from  the  rapacity  of  Ettr»pt." 
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Cai»  it  be  belicTcd  that  wc,  the  sons  of  the  generation  irliich 
KUe«cd  tbcie  noble  ends,  and  made  tliese  northj  sacrifices,  have 
w  Ultlo  tme  to  their  memory  as  to  inflict  on.  thii  unhappy 
itrncDt  a  cune  ikr  ilomllier  than  that  which  onr  fathem  naccewfally 
to  raocnre?  Suc^h,  if  «e  may  tmtt  the  mo'^t  ahandant  antl 
most  Taricd  cTiclpnce,  is  the  plain  fact  in  all  it«  naked  nglinesii, 
those  who  arc  iminiatcd  by  the  enthasiasm  of  humanity  have 
citared  to  believe  that,  taught  by  paat  experience,  we  should  make 
•n  pnMCUcc  in  Africa  at  any  rate,  an  unmitigated  blcKKing,  thosA 
k)pe«  have  been  crocUy  and  shamefully  blighted.  The  old  rapacity 
<tf  tW  tlsTo  trade  has  been  followed  by  the  greedier  and  more 
nukoos  rapacity  of  the  driok-scller.  Our  fathers  tore  from  the  neck 
of  Africa  ayoko  of  whips ;  vrc  hare  have  subjected  the  native  races  to 
a  jiiui  uf  KorpioQs.  Our  futhcn  conferred  on  that  vast  and  hapless 
nmtinent  a  most  precious  boon  ;  wc  hare  more  than  neutralized  thi; 
ixwti  by  the  wholcialc  introdiiclion  of  an  iutolerablc  banc.  Wc 
hare  opened  the  river*  of  Africa  to  commerce,  only  to  pour  down  them 
■raging  Phlcgetbon  of  alcohol/'  than  which  no  river  of  the 
lo  is  more  bluod-rcd  or  more  accursed.  Is  the  conscience  of 
the  D&tion  dead  ?  If  nut,  will  no  voice  he  raised  of  saflicicnt  power 
to  awahcu  it  from  a  heavy  sleep  ?  Chatham  called  upon  the  Bishops 
to  iaterposc  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  Inwn.  and  the  Judges  to 
(utcrpDso  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  prcTcnt  the  atrocity  of  a  nation 
mtUag  itself  of  the  tomahawk  of  savages.  Are  there  none  of 
•officicnt  authority  now  to  wield  the  mighty  enginery  of  the  moral 
senae  agaiott  '*  the  devil's  work  which  is  bcinjf  done  by  the  oon- 
icienntlcn  grved  of  the  drink  traders,"  and  to  storm  that  Quad- 
rilatcr&l  which,  as  the  Echo  rightly  said  the  other  day,  is  forti* 
ficd  by  the  fourfold  combination  of  ignorance,  habit,  appetite,  and 

St? 

Many  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Kuskio'a  house  at  Denmark  Hill,  I  was 
nttitig  at  lanch  opposite  to  Tomer's  magnificent  and  awful  picture  of 
tW  ^re-ship.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else,  as  I  gaxed  spellbound 
It  tboae  whtcs  incarnadined  with  suuKOt  and  horrible  with  the  scene 
of  mnnlcr.  And  as  I  was  trying  to  take  iu  the  full  awfulness  of  the 
protest  which  the  picture  embodird,  "Yea,"  said  Mr.  Kuskin, 
'that  b  Turner's  scnnou  against  the  skrc  trade."  Is  no  artist  great 
CMDRh,  or  dce]>Iy-moTcd  enough,  to  preach  such  a  sermon  against 
wmw,  bccanso  more  plausible,  more  ecductivc,  more  creeping, 
.  more  destroying  shamefulness  of  the  drink  traffic,  which  inevitably 
Inw  not  only  tlie  demoralieatiou,  but  even  the  sure  if  slow 
itiDrtkin  of  native  tBces?  At  any  rate,  those  who  read  the  evidence 
adduced  arc  hound  to  refute  it,  or  if  thin  cannot  be  done — as 
iaieed  it  cannot — to  admit  that,  unless  immediate  steps  he  taken  to 
v&do  the  muchief  which  our  carelessness  and  our  prejudices  and  our 
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ucrifice  to  tlie  mean  doctrinea  of   folitical  expediency  have  cauied, 
we  Bhall  Aland  vlioll;  inexcusabte  before  God  sod  before  mankind. 

The  rcaulu  of  tLo  dnuk  trade  tinder  its  prcscutcondilioua  aro 
liorrifyiiig  enough  and  sickeuiag  cnougli  at  Lome.  Id  tlic  liiiiit«  of 
one  Xxindon  pariah,  little  exceeding  4^000  uouU,  I  have  pcr»ouaIly 
witnessed  how,  from  year  to  year,  drink  is  the  cau&e  tif  assault,  of 
burglary,  of  prostitution,  of  incest,  of  suicide,  of  horrible  cruellio, 
of  cJiildren  dying  like  flics,  of  the  beating  of  aged  vomeQ  by  their 
OWD  dninlicn  sons,  of  the  trnmpliug  and  maiming  of  wives  by  the 
loathly  rufliaiut  whom  they  call  tlicir  husbands,  but  whum  drink 
xoaddcns  into  fiends ;  of  vell-uigh  every  crime  on  the  dark  liat  of 
the  calendar  except  the  direct  ebcddiog  of  blood,  and  even  of  lhat> 
except  that  the  poor  miserable  victims  "  die  so  sluuly  that  uouo  eoU 
it  murder."  All  thisj  in  tbe  most  literal  sense,  1  have  seen  going 
on  at  our  doors,  under  the  Tcr}'  shadow  of  the  Abbey,  nud  within 
bow-shot  of  our  great  Mouses  of  Legislature.  And  when  1  look 
from  tbe  narrow  limita  of  one  drink-aiHictcd  parisli — iu  ivbicb  yet 
Ibo  tcmporaocc  agencies  arc  exceptionally  active,  though  uDamUnf^ 
agaiust  the  temptation  of  glaring  public- houses  in  every  street — 
when  I  look  over  Cbo  world  from  China  to  Peru,  1  find  everi/where 
the  hideous  evidvncca  of  tbo  curse  eauscd  by  drtuk.  It  causes  tena 
of  tliuusauds  of  premature  deaths ;  it  is  tbe  most  prolific  parent  of 
all  kinds  of  dincaic;  it  is  the  commonest  cause  of  fatal  accidents  ; 
it  yearly  produces  a  widespread  infant  mortality  ;  to  it  ia  due  tho 
most  abject  and  the  most  dcgradctl  pauperism.  In  the  words  of  tho 
late  Duke  of  Albany,  it  is  "  tbe  only  deadly  enemy  Kuglaud  has  to 
fear."  It  is  the  curse  of  the  poorest ;  the  eursc  of  the  most  miser- 
able of  our  youths ;  the  curse  of  every  home  of  wbicb  it  tukes  hold  ; 
the  curse  of  our  youug  colonists  all  over  the  globe;  tbe  curse  of 
ercry  uutiou  and  race  with  which  we  come  iu  coutact ;  tbe  curac  of 
universal  Chriateudmn  ;  the  curse  which  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  impedes  tbe  progress  of  Christianity ;  the  cunc  which  dogs 
from  land  to  laud  and  from  clime  to  clime  the  coiLrse  of  Kuropcao 
civilisation.  The  reiterated  proofs  of  these  facta  arc  patent  for 
every  oue  to  see.  We  do  oot  invent  them ;  we  only  point  to  theai. 
Vo  one  can  escape  from  his  share  iu  tbe  respousibilily  for  this  bad 
state  of  things,  by  the  cheap,  stale,  and  irrelevant  asaertiou  that 
"  tempcrauce  reformers  use  such  iutempcratc  langna^;*'  for  we 
refer  them,  not  to  anytbiug  wbicb  we  have  said,  but  to  the  neutral 
annals  of  the  past,  to  the  careful  pages  of  contemporary  history,  to 
the  colourless  records  of  justice,  to  tbe  statistical  testimony  of 
unbiassed  and  official  witnesses,  to  tbe  Bine  Books  of  the  Lcgisla^ 
tore,  to  tbe  Ileports  of  Convocatioo,  to  tbe  narratives  of  all  clasiei 
of  travellers,  to  the  often  unwilling  admissions  of  traders  and 
pbysiciana.     And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  black  and  damning  erideace, 
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Biencc  of  men  of  the  vorld,  the  conscience  even  of  profcsaing 
ClinattAni,  u  Dot  onlj-  calloiu,  but  Lanl  as  the  uctlicr  milUtonc  to 
the  gnill  and  natioiial  disgrace  which  these  facts  Juvolce. 

Tbe  idU>,  che  inriiiTcretit,  and  the  interested  seem  ti>  tbiuk  that 
(kxl  can  be  toockcd  hy  decrepit  jests  and  ioiiaor&l  sojibismx.  When 
oiw  bean  inch  gibes  repeated  for  the  millionth  time,  one  fcela 
i&iluccd  to  crjr  with  Cowper — 

"  W«U  a|Mh«ti,  Mlrooktc  of  hd  awA  ibauie, 
Known  hy  Ui;  Utatiii^  Ignunacc  tby  uunc ! " 

Tbn«c  who  cnro  nothing  for  the  anguish  of  raankind,  groiDing  under 

a  Dane  which  Mr.  Gladstone,   in  full   Hoosc  of  (Jommous,  described 

M  *'  more  deailly,  becaute  more  contiuaous,  than    the  throe  great 

^(ortc  BCunrj^s  of  war,  famine,  and   pestilence  combitied,"  tbiuk  it 

wBcicot  tu  rMj,  "  Elecanse  ibou  art  virtiionH  shall  there   he  no  more 

f^in  and  ale  ?  "     The;  forget  that  Shakespeare  puts  that  question 

tci'i  the  month  of  the  most  despicable  of  his  sots,  and  that,  as  in  his 

fUwio   he  show*   us  how  drink  can  ruin   a  noble  mind,  so  in  hia 

Caliban    he   preJijfures  with    prophetic   insight  the  demoralization  b^ 

riot  of  the  luwcst  racn.      Flnvc  we  no  fear  lest  some  even  of  these, 

•  c  Buffer  them  to  rKCovcr  from  tlieir  drnnkenneM,  should  exclaim 

oC  uar  rqircsrntatiTca — 

"  Wbttt  a  thrii-ivilotililfl  dm 
Wu  1.  Ill  Ukr  ttii*  •Inioli.iril  fta  m  god 
And  woribip  tliti  rliill  tool :  " 

Tho*  much  1  could  hardly  help  saying  oa  the  general  topic;  but 
BT  imtoctliatc  subject  is  not  the  cur»e  of  the  driuk  trade  iu  general, 
it  teems  tu  me  one  of  tht:  worst  proofs  of  our  nntional 
raency  that  uo  effectual  steps  are  taken  to  restrict  it,  and  that,  so 
tar,  against  a  spurious  liberty  and  base  vested  interests,  righteousness 
td  compassion  and  mondity  have  lifted  up  their  voice  iu  vain.  It 
my  uurrower  object  to  point  oot  the  cflccta  of  the  drink  trade  in 
Obe  single  coutincnt.  Kj;  uno  disee  omacs.  What  is  said  of  Africa 
might  be  said  with  c<)ual  truth  of  many  a  tribe  and  nation  all  over 
the  world — of  Hiudofttao,  of  Ilurmah,  of  Ceylon,  of  parts  of  China 
to  which  wc  have  access;  of  the  North  American  Indiana,  of  the 
Ifaortt  of  New  Zealand,  of  the  aborigines  of  many  lands.  It  is  a 
txrmeadous  indictment,  which  it  would  be  a  guilt  to  bring  if  it  could 
out  be  aubstaulialed,  and  which  it  would  be  a  sin  nut  to  bring  if  it 
Can.  Chmt  flung  the  offender  against  the  iuuoccnec  of  his  little 
MtCi,  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  into  the  fcca.  Docs  lie  care  for 
tikdindtuiU,  and  docs  Ho  care  nothing  for  demoralized  and  perishing 
Batiou  ?  Does  He  care  fur  the  few,  and  is  He  indifferent  to  the 
erimlBil  deztructiun  of  many,  committed  for  the  sake  of  gain?  Is 
them  to  be  so  awful  a  Moteucu  against  separate  offenders,  and  nuno 
the  guilt  uf  ctupirea  ?     Is  it  worth  no  more  solemn  considcratioa 
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than  eucli  na  may  be  mvolvcd  in  the  venting  of  a  platitndc,  or  the 
reiteratiou  of  a  jeer,  thftt  vc  have  put  the  etumhliDg-hlock  of  our 
iniquity  before  the  face  of  God's  little  ones  over  all  the  world  > 

The  cndencc  vhich  I  shall  adduce  only  exiHls  la  vnriouH  scattered 
.Blue  Books,  [uunphlcts,  and  ticws|)apcr!i,  and  I  aummorixc  it  here  in 
the  hope  that  thus  it  may  arrest  a  more  widesprend  uotice.  Tt  has 
been  gathered  by  oiir  rai$«ioDariea  and  travellers  ;  atid  the  noble  zeal 
of  our  great  temperance  Boeietica  has  done  its  ittmost  to  malic  knovn 
the  facts.  There  arc  some  who  arc  ill-informed  enough  to  sneer  at 
the  action  of  those  who  are  called  "  Tcraperance  Ucformcrs  i  "  bat  it 
is  enough  to  quote  respecting  them  the  single  cridcnce  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who,  ititli  all  the  weight,  of  his  vast  experience,  said  that 
"  but  for  temperance  associations  ve  should  he  immtrsed  in  such  an 
ocean  of  immorality,  violence,  and  sin,  as  would  make  this  country 
uainhabitable." 

That  the  drink  traffic  is  becoming  to  Africa  a  deadlier  cril  than  the 
slave  trade  is  a  statement  which  ra&y  startle  some  readers,  yet  it  is 
most  certain.  It  is  deadlier  in  its  incidence,  and  wider  in  the  area 
of  its  iieruiciousness.  No  one  will  dream  of  regarding  Sir  Itichard 
Burton  as  a  temperance  fanatic,  yet  in  his  book  on  *^  Abheokuta," 
after  s^wukiug  of  the  ruvngca  wrought  by  rum  and  war,  be  adds: 

"  It  ia  my  sinoore  belief  that  if  the  slave  Uyiile  «vre  rtehvJ  tcilh  aU  iU 
iorrora,  and  Africa  could  ye f  rid  of  tht  ithih  man  tvith  the  t/unpotriftr  and  rwm 
which  kr  /hu  introdnctd,  Africa  icuulU  litn gainer  ia  kajtjnnt»*  iy  thr  tJihnnge'' 

And  here  is  the  testimony  of  an  cxlrcmoly  able  native  gcDtleman, 

from   whom  I    shall   make  several  quotations — the  Hon.  the  B«t. 

James  Johnson,  the  native  pastor  of  the  island  of  Lagos.*     In  an 

eloquent  speech,  at  the  memorable  meeting  held  on  March  30  at 

Prince's  Hall,  lie  said :  "  I  may  perhaps  he  allowed  to  refer  to  the 

work  of  eraoncipatioD.       Many   hundreds   and  thousands  of  slavet 

were  set  free,  giving  joy  and  pleasure  to  many  a  heart.     The  work, 

however,    in    which  yonr  interest  is  now  being  solicited  ii  a  far 

greater  work  than  that.     (Cheers.)      I  say  greater,  because  Mr  work  of 

the  past  teas  to  deliver  ihf  body  of  the  glare  from  thr  yrijt  of  the 

Mlave'deakr,  but  tke  work  we  have  to  do  now  w  io  deliver  the  «a»d, 

the  bodif,  the  tout,  the  spirit  of  the  natite  race  from  the  power  of  the 

great  European  iraden.    The  work  we  are  now  trying  to  do  affects  all 

the  races  of  the  world,  and  I  should  like  to  see,  as  the  outcome  of  this 

meeting,  a  strong  movement  for  the  supprcssiou  of  this  traflic  among 

native  races.     I  represent  berc  to-night  Africa' — a  eoantiy  with  a 

poj)Q]ation  of  over  two  hundred  millions.     This  country,  so  large, 

with  a  people  so  numerous,  /im  at  the  mercy  of  the  traders  tif  Europe^ 

who  are  fioodiag  it  loilh  drink" 

*  Mr.  Jobnton  conio  to  Encluil  u  tko  reiimratatiw  of  iho  CltniLlui  luUK-t*  of 
IiSCoa,  to  pkftd  thoir  CWIM  btma  PatltssMiik  L«cm  is  a  UBill  iaUiitl  i-d  tkio  West 
C^MtofAmoKfadtbQlLa/tothoVMubA  witatry.    U  liss a  popuUMva  of  TS.OOO >aab. 
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And  again,  before  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  committee-room  on  April  1^  1887,  he  ended  his 
Bpeech  by  saying : 

"  The  slave  trade  had  been  to  Africa  a  great  evil,  but  the  evils  of  the  rum  trade 
vtrt  far  worse.  He  would  rather  his  countrymeQ  were  in  slavery  and  beiog 
worked  hard,  and  kept  away  frooi  the  driak,  than  that  the  drink  ^ould  be  let 
Ic«se  upon  them." 

And  here  is  the  verdict  of  an  able  and  well-known  American 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July  18,  1881,  upon  the  ruin 
and  demoralization  which  our  drink  trade  is  causing : 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  in  every  way  shocking  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Homaday  is  that  of  the  native  chief  whose  clear  sight  and  patriotic  spirit  led 
him  to  iKiiiish  mm  from  his  territory,  and  whose  protectioe  measures  were  made 
fmtiU  by  the  maiueucres  of  a  scoundrelly  English  trader  w/to  smuggled  the  liquor 
i»to  the  country.  Think  of  the  monstrous  hypocrisy  of  so-called  Christian 
nations,  vaunting  themselves  on  their  enlightened  civilization,  pretending  a 
desire  that  the  Gospel  should  be  carried  to  all  peoples,  and  then  invading  the 
Dart  Continent  armed  tvith  the  rum  bottle,  and  in  cold  blood  debauching  and 
mining  its  people.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  miesionarifts.  On  the  other  hand 
is  the  rum  of  Christendon.  Free  rum  against  a  free  Gospel!  It  is  to  he 
feared  that  Mr.  Hornaday  is  right  in  prophesying  the  success  of  the  former. 
But  what  this  letter  shows  most  clearly  is  that  unless  the  moral  forces  of 
England,  America,  Germany,  and  Holland  are  organized  and  applied  to  put 
an  end  to  the  outrageous  and  abomtTiable  state  of  things  on  i/te  Congo,  a  few 
f/eart  vtill  suffice  to  rot  tie  heart  out  of  the  Africans,  and  their  furtjter  develop- 
ment will  be  made  impossible.  What  is  being  done  out  t/tere  in  the  name  of  com- 
merce ia  a  world-crime  of  a  character  so  colossal,  of  an  immorality  so  shameless 
and  profound,  that  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  type  and  illustralion  of  nineteenth 
eentury  dvilitation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  denovnce  that  civilization  as  a 
horrible  sham  and  a  conspicuous  failure," 

And  once  more,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  the  well-known 
African  traveller,  said  in  an  address  before  the  Manchester  Geo- 
graphical Society : 

**  The  notorious  gin  trade  is  a  scandal  and  a  shame,  well  worthy  to  be 
etasaed  with  the  detested  slave  trade.  We  talk  of  civilizing  the  negro,  and  we 
poor  into  his  unhappy  country  an  incredible  quantity  of  gin,  rum,  and  gun- 
powder. 

"  l^e  trade  in  this  balef  al  article  (spirit)  ia  enormous.  The  appetite  for  it 
increases  out  of  alt  proportion  to  the  desire  for  better  things,  and,  to  our  shame  be 
it  said,  we  are  ever  ready  to  supply  the  victims  to  the  utmost,  driving  them  deeper 
•ad  deeper  into  the  slough  of  depravity,  ruining  their  body  and  soul.  The 
time  has  surely  come  when,  in  the  interests  of  our  national  honour,  more  energetic 
^ortt  slioutd  be  made  to  suppress  the  diabolical  traffic.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  its  continuance,  and  it  is  a  blot  on  Christian  civilizaUon." 

I  will  now  show  what  we  are  doing  in  Africa,  north  and  south 
and  east  and  vest ;  and  will  then  briefly  comment  upon  it. 

1.  Of  Northern  Africa  I  shall  say  but  little.  Mahomedanism  ia 
strong  there ;  yet  we  have  the  terrible  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine, 
M.F.,  to  the  harm  done  in  Egypt  by  the  driok  supplied  to  English 
tnoft.  and  bj  JEnropean  caiutulations.     He  said  at  Prince's  HaU  s 
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"  Tb«  nAtir«  moot  of  Eg>'pt  sra  hoiag  iletnornlind.    We  did  not  crigmnlly 
tale  ihv  diii>k  iberc.     I  huTc  no  doubt  it  wns  Ui<.ti>  bcfuro  our  occujution, 
and  befort  wo  undtirtock  ihe  joiui  government  with  Fninco  ;  but  ii  fi'in  trrriltlg 
itn-rrOHtd  ttnee  tdtn.     ifU.OOd  troojjs  vtMrn  sent  lliore,  vrho^iir«  ugr^ntntimiilus 
to  the  driuli  buiim-M.     Ni:)ii1_t  >til  tl>c  c4tU]>icuuui   public- ti a usci  in  EjE/pfc 
bc*r  Gngiish   signboards:     "Tin.-    Diikti   of  lidinburgli,'   *Quocii    Victoiia,' 
'  F«ace  and    Tlonty,' '  Tlie  L'nicm  Jnck,'  &c.     All  the  great  [lublic-hoiuicfl  itr« 
braadcd  witli  Englinti   name*.     Tbey  do  ttot  »lon<>  sciJ  liijuor,  but  dml  ia 
«TCD  ft  more  (li>gr«ix-J'ul  vice  tlinn  tliat.      Eacli  of  tlu^M  public -houaea  is  a 
Mnlre  of  rice  nnd  iniiiuiiy  of  l-lic  di.ri'Ciit  dj'n.     I  nifldi>  carvful  inijiiirj  aa  to 
what  was  tlie  effect  iipon  the  native  r.i«-«  nf  Egy])t  in  coos«qu«ncc  of  th«  lalo 
«f  intoxicatinf;  liijuors  iu  E^>|it.     I   Cnd  (Jint  wherever  ouramiy  had  goim 
up  llie  Niln   liic  luiiior  iriidt)  lind   foMowpd  it;  ttiat  tchm  Oiey  kad  U/i   tlia 
rtntiotig   mhtrf  tho  pu^-lic-houffa  trtrf  fiilnhihhf<t,  iht  piif'li^  hiuftt    rtmrjinf4, 
Wlicro  tbero  bad  boeu  live  or  six  vf  thcte  Haunting  |>ulitic-buu»ea  wliich 
jitxtx  exiiuA  before,  tLcre  ilicy  still  remained  alU't   iltc  Mldiers  hiid  guus. 
Wkottii/t  til'  Uijuor  now  f     U1_y,  thr  xatirfM^  t^otn,  1  am  tonkin  nay,  fhc  lirilUh 
tofditr  li<v>  Uirgrty  tniiijhl  tc  (Irinl:     It   i*  tli«  <^oinftKint-i't  thing  in   ilit-  vrorlt] 
for  tbe   Btitifili  Ecldicr  to  treat  his  doitkey  boys  to  inioxicaiiDf;  liquor.     1 
rode  on  a  good  many  donkej>,  and  became  ac<)italntcd  wiib  ttt?'  boys  in  diargq 
of  tlit'tOf  ond  found  that  tl)«  deinornlutiiig  influence  of  ibf  Biilish  totiriata 
on  thoeo boys  was  soiiicthing  terrible      W/ierrrtr  the  Sny/ifiman  cotnea  in  con- 
tact with  (he  nathrt  ke  di-ags  tkew  duien,  tli-ougk  iuturimttng  li^OTB.     I  wt-nt 
to  a  tenipGranc«  meeting — the  only  iHinpeniiiuv  niet'ting  lieM  in  Ciuro — cxcopt 
tboK  in  ibu  barracks  for  lliv  xoldiur*,     Tfcat  tuocting  waa  n  large  one,  300  or 
400  feopli'  being  prcncnt.     Errry  unu  of  the  a|)«ikkcrii  were  nutiTos  of  Egypt, 
and  f]M?echc8  wt*ro  madii  in  Arabic,  which  I  am  «orry  to  Bay  I  do  not  nndvr- 
•tand,  but  I  iiad  a  good  itiIcrprE-l«r.     ytatly  tv>^'j/  ti>f(ch   KttK  in  fftnuncialicti 
of  EngHithvifa,  I^fftmltnfH,  and  Kunipc'tna,  and  Cfiriati'um  ti  ihiiticitlar,  Jor 
brinjpnif  tliit  mrurn-il  iliiiik  to  tlieta.    Th«y  were  ur^jiiig  Mahomodiins,  wlvDBe 
reiigiou  forbids  thtin  to  drink,  to  "i^n  tbo  pledge,  a»  we  do  bero,     Tliat  alono 
is  CTid«tM:v  of  tlu-  truth  of  wh»:  1  am  tnyin;.     I  was  moved  un  this  nulijcct, 
and  went  to  M-e  the  Kbediv«>  about  it.     I  found  Iiim  an  «iili;;htfln(<il,  pbilna- 
thropic  man,  sincorely  HMXtoii<>  for   tliu  wolfiim  nnd  li»p{iinu«<  of  Iiih  |icop)e. 
Ho  ouid  tlial  he  Iind  viewed  witii  grief  and  aliume  tliv  increase  of  public-liouAca 
in  Cairo  and  Kjtyrt  since  the  British  nruiy  of  ocmjuiiion  came.     I  aaked  him 
what  ho  would  likii  to  du      Hu  uiid  he  should  like  lo  proliibit  ilio  sale 
altoftether.     He  was  a  |>rohibitioni*t.     I  lis  religion  told  himtobcso;  itwaa 
no  article  of  liia  creed.     He  said,  'I  am  powerlcfif,'     ]  snid.  '  WliyC     Ho 
replied,  'There  are  capitulations  or  agreementa  which  bare  been  entered  into 
between  the  'iurkith   Government  and   other  I'owen  for  Uio  proieotjoa  of 
£uropcaQ  tradtrrs,  and  undur  then;  capitulationa  this  liquor  ia  forced  Dpon 
them  to  sell  wtibuut  control,  and  so  cheap,  that  you  would  hardly  credit  uie  if 
I  ^ve  you  the  [irice."     Tb<!y  import  cheap  spirits  from  Hamburg  with  a  duty 
of  9  perocul. ;  uodyuucua  gvt  drunk  for  'i\d.,iind  lutne  uftbc  nutives  for  less. 
If  I  had  one  tiling  made  ntun-  clear  tiiun  aiX'tlicrby  rociiil  rL-ri<rmcr&  in  Egypt, 
it  was  thia  fiMrt,  that  a  naiivo  oiicp  beiiinning  the  drink  becomos  a  drunkard 
aluoet  immediately,  and  notliiug  bring;  him  back." 

In  Egypt  aud  the  Soudan  the  prohibitJOQ  of  ilriuk  by  tbcir  proplict 
bas  been  a  powerful  dct^-rrcot,  but  it  hu  bcco  as  iDcffectual  as  tlio 
wamingfl  of  Scripture  to  save  dark  rncpfi  from  a  temptation  which, 
though  to  them  it  is  Bbaotuicly  fatal,  ia  deliberately  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  repreaentativea  of  a  higher  and  a  Chriatimi  ciTilizatiun. 

2.  Id  Southern  Africa  our  driok  has  done  a  yet  more  dcadlj'  work. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Froade  has  told  us  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots  were  strong  and  flourishing  peoples;  now 
tbey  are  decimated,  degraded,  and  perishing  by  drink.    This  testimony 

b  amply  supported.      Of  the  Kaffifj  Mr.  Wheelnright,  of  Newlands, 

Cape  Town,  says : 

"  Especially  amongst  the  raw  Kaffirs  there  prevails  a  habit  of  spirlt-drlDking 
(Congo  brandy.  Cape  smoke.  Natal  rum,  and  like  abominations),  and  as  the 
dieap  and  vile  compounds,  concocted  for  their  peculiar  benefit  (?),  are  under 
DO  restrictions  as  to  a  term  of  bonding,  they  are  supplied  to  the  unhappy 
natiTe  reeking  with  fusel  oil,  and,  eapeciallj  in  the  Diamond  Fields,  create  a 
mtrlality  which  would  be  appalling  if  the  figures  were  attainable."  * 

Mr.  N.  de  Jersey  Noel,  of  Kimberley,  says  that  "  the  natives 
lai|;ely  succumb  to  drink  when  it  is  put  in  their  way.  The  natives 
employed  in  our  diamond  mines  are  terribly  demoralized  by  drink." 

Professor  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Hofmeyer,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
says :  "  traders  of  the  lower  sort  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  means  of 
itfliciinff  an  unspeakable  amount  of  misery  upon  the  natives.  If  they 
take  to  drinking  brandy,  the  craving  for  it  soon  becomes  uncon- 
tnllabte.  In  a  short  time  all  their  cattle  are  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
baying  brandy ;  Ihey  then  become  thieves,  sinkiiuf  to  even  deeper  depths; 
btse  health  and  strength,  and  miserably  die.  The  drink  traffic  in  South 
Jfrica  means  ruin  and  death  to  the  natives.  In  1883  it  was  officially 
reported  that'  in  two  months  106  natives  had  been  killed  by  brandy- 
irinking.  How  many  daily  pine  away  and  die  under  this  curse  all 
orer  South  Africa,  of  which  no  human  record  is  kept  ?  What  a  day 
of  retribution  is  awaiting  the  white  man  ....  except  he  repent  and  seek 
the  good  of  the  race  which  he  is  now  dtstroying  for  lucre's  sake  .' " 

Three  years  ago  the  Cape  Parliament  appointed  a  Commission  on 
the  Liquor  Traffic ;  and  here  are  one  or  two  items  of  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence it  received.     Let  the  native  kings  and  chiefs  speak  first. 

Cetewayo,  ex-king  of  Zulus :  "  Do  yon  think  it  a  good  thing  to  allow  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  brandy  ? — It  is  a  very  bad  thing,  and  would  ruin  the 
cwootry." 

Kaolelo  and  Fingoe  headmen  of  Peddie  say ;  "  Stop  the  canteens;  that  ia 
when  our  misfortanes  come  from." 

W.  S.  Kama  and  bis  councillors  say  :  "  Our  wives  go  to  the  canteens  and 
drink.  They  will  throw  away  their  clothes  and  are  naked.  They  are  be- 
coming lost  to  all  sense  of  decency.  The  white  man  must  stop  from  giving  u» 
brandy  if  he  wishes  to  save  ns." 

Petms  Mahonga  and  Sam  Sigenu  :  "  This  brandy  is  destroying  our  nation." 

Uankai  Henga,  a  Temba  headman  :  "  I  think  the  people  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  purchase  brandy  at  all.  It  is  killing  the  people  and  destroying  the 
whole  country." 

Umgudlwv,  Mangele,  Sandile,  Vena,  Sigidi,  Sitonga,  Ngcengana,  Temba 
headmen  ;  "The  canteen  destroys  the  people." 

Chief  Daiasile'a  proposals :  "  8tb.  Dalaaile  also  begs  that  the  Government 
will  strenuously  prohibit  the  sales  of  brandy  in  his  country." 

Hake  and  about  nxty  other  headmen  of  Iduty  wa  :  "  We  do  not  wish  to  have 

•  8m  "Britiah  and  Colonial  Tomporanee  Congress,"  London,  1886,  p.  209. 
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cbhUicdj  amnng  ua.     A  canteen  ruins  a  mno  :  brandj  destroys  oar  mulioodbj 
Wo  aa^'  wc  nre  Iinjipy  in  tliis  country  because  tbuto  ura  no  cauCeeoa. 
Brandy  is  a  fearriilly  bad  thing.     Wc  would  become  wild  Hniouils  hero  if  U-\ 
were  iiilrodured.     If  w«  h«d  bra-ndy  w«  nhoxtld  lows  erctytUing  we  poflmased. 
I  tinyt  do  not  lei  brandy  cotua  into  tha  country.'' 

lImi[aekQ  taid:  "1  mn  a  bniDdy-drinker  inyM)f.  l^at  I  know  tliat  wb 
been  eaid  is  rigbt.    If  brandy  is  imroduoed  lunong  ua,  we  AM  lose  «r«ryi 
we  have." 

The  Hey.   J.  A.   Chalmers,  of  Qraliam'a  Town,  summed   up 
opiiiioD  of  the  clergy  when  he  said,  "  If  the  proplc  are  to  be  navcd  at  aJJ,.l 
wc  must  restrict  the  salo  of  iatoxioiQts  among  them." 

The  Rev.  Alaa  Gibson,  a  missionary  of  the  S.l'.G.  in  the 
said,  "The  future   of  the  Kalfir  depends  oa  drink  being  ktrpt 
them/' 

The  Commission  summed  np  its  evideace  io  the  words: 

"  Tlie  use  of  &j>irUuouH  Iiijuota  it  an  uiiin'itigiited  ovil,  and  no  other  can 
or  influence  ...  is  bo  coni]iluloly  dcuruoiive,  not  oittj/  c/altpropnt*  nmt  riwj 
pr»vement,  but  ev-fa  of  the  rtatoniHili  fiopt  0/  anff  ^rajnn  or  improvemcHt.'' 

And  Sir  Charles  M'arren,  spejiking  at  Osford  on  October  25,  1886^] 

said: 

"tha  U^d  of  thou*(mdi  of  naltee*  teat  at  tht  pritenl  tliru  criiin/j  up  to  ffrovnt 
againft  He  Britieh  nxce ;  and  yet,  from  motiTcs  of  cxpcilivncy,  we  refused  u  uln  j 
any  action." 

We  are  not  aolehj  refiponsiblo  for  this  terrible  state  of  things;  tK*] 
Portuguese  are  probably  much  worsi;.  Rut  the  results  ore  described  u] 
follows  by  Ur.  Clark  :— 

"  On  the  south  coostor  Afrits,  too,  the  peopin  were  Tftry  demoralized,    TIm  I 
trwlcrs  would  »ell  a  buttiv  of  gin  for  Ct/. ;  and  he  had  teen  thoueaatU  at  gUi 
lying  drunk  around  tlic  liadcrs'  waggons." 

The  Basutos  aloue  hare  partially  liberated  themselves  from  the 
infernal  suare  of  our  tomptationi>.  But  no  thanks  arc  due  to  u». 
The  dcliveraucc  has  come  from  the  rigorous  temperance  exertions  of 
the  cliicf,  Pauhis  Mopeli,  brother  of  their  chief  Tkloshesb, 

3.  Turning  to  Eastern  Africa,  we  arc  faced  by  the  tragic  story  of  I 
Madagascnr— &  story  which  the  Uov.  U.W,  Little,  once  a  missionaiy  00 
the  island,  calls  "  without  parallel  for  pathos  and  consuming  iutere«t| 
in.  the  history  of  the  world."      lu  1800  the  Slalagasy  were  a  nation.! 
of  idolaten;   now^  thanks  iu   great  measure  to  the  Ixtndon 
sionary  Society,  they  are  a  nation  of  Christiana.     They  loved,  tliej 
almoftt  adoretl  tbe  Kuglish,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them.      Ut 
happily,  however,   Mntiritiua  became  a  sugar-producing  colony^  ao' 
rum  was  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  sugar-tnills.      What  was  to 
done  with  it  ?     It  was  not  good  enough  for  Kurope^n  markets,  ant 
•Madagascar  "  was  made  tbe  receptacle  for  the  damaged  spirit  of  till 
oolouy  ! "   They  received  tbe  curse  in  their  simplicity,  and  it  produt 
frightful  havoc.      "  TTte  crime  of  the  island  rose  in  one  short  year 
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boundt  to  li  height  too  fearful  to  record."  The  native 
'CrOi'Trament  vas  seiiced  with  coiiiterofttion,  nad  the  abtc  tad  coura* 
geoQi  king,  Radama  I.,  paid  the  dutv,  aod  ordered  every  eask  of  rom 
to  be  itaved  iq  on  the  shore,  except  those  that  veiit  to  the  Qovcra- 
miot  itoreii.  The  merchant))  of  Mauritius  comptniued  ;  the  English 
ojiciats  interfered ;  and  from  that  dat/  the  "  cursed  stuff"  has  had  fret 
€Ourtf,  and  delnged  the  land  with  tuiseri/  and  crime.  Radama'a  son, 
Radamft  II.,  a  youth  of  great  iiromise,  hecamu  a  hclple»  druuknrd 
mad  •  crimitial  maniar,  and  was  ugAssiaated,  after  a  reif^a  of  nine 
montbi,  by  order  of  his  own  Pavj  Council.  Drunkenness  is  con- 
sidered a  Europeau  faaliion,  and  in  spite  of  the  g^rief  of  the  nattre 
aothuritiea,  "Mi*  crying  injitnj  to  a  perishinif  ptople  remains  uare- 
drrsxd  and  Htih^rdtd  hy  the  moit  huna^nc  and  Cliri-ttiaa  nation  ia 
tbc  world.     The  aame  storr  may  be  told,  with  vcrv  slight  Tariattonof 

detail,  of  all  tbc  Dative  tribes  on  the  cast  African  seaboard 

Tcmi'ted  by  greed  and  avarice,  white  traders  introduced  the  cheap 
mm  of  Mauritius.  Sv»is  of  mrn  were  bartf-red  for  raoneff,  and  Africa 
tM  tlUl  leiaff  tfowly  but  aurelf/  desutalert  h^  the  foremost  missionary 
natiom  in  the  world"  • 

•♦.  Taraiog  to  Wettrnt  Africa  we  have  a  flood  of  evidence  of  the 
tljr  ruin  which  wc  are  causing  by  our  drink  trade. 

The  RcT.  II.  Waller  makes  the  following  remarks:  — 

"  For  gcoerHtloai  tl)«  Weit  Coast  negro  lia»  been  accuatomcd  to  sec  t}ie 

caaC   up    fA<  pttedtr-ktg,   the   ntm-rttaJ:,  and  ike  demijohn— thtt,e  have 

the  ilulU  of  his  Mriiad.     Ilorno  Itom  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and 

■Uaod,  tbi^  come  tolling  tlirauj^h  lb«  inrr  out  of  >icuincTs  and  stuliog 

tumIb. 

"The  idea  of  drinking  Kpirtls  is  ins«parable  from  the  notion  of  Kuropcan 
U«iti  Um  kea  of  ttie  native." 

tittllani. 
Great  Brilaiu  Beat  in  lti&4         .         .         C4)^,^£») 
Cctiiimv  „  ....     7.13(;.S«3 

Portuiiai  „  ]  882        .         .  ^X.hiA 

Ataerica  ,,  l«t(4-a    .         .         9-il,412 


Taluc 


117,113 
7I3.fi34 


8,7oI,5'J7  jeW3,832 

Tkt  Kcr.  Ilagh  Goldie,  miaBionarj-  for  nearly  forty  yoart  in  Old 
^■bar,  uya  that  the  mi8»iouane8  everywhere  found  themselves  pre- 
""dhj  the  gin  bottle,  and  that  "  half  of  tbc  expense  of  the  uiis»ioii 
iQ  noaojr  and  life  may  be  fairly  chAr{;cd  to  the  account  of  the  drink 
™«:  while  it  continues  the  fHiurch  cannot  hope  for  the  aucc&is  at 
*W  the  aimed." 
"riling  from  Sierra  I^eone,  Mr.  Tliouisou  says: 

^JJ^  •  "wan,  the  KrOlioyv  Ii«»c  Bp«nt  y<»ra  in  conlact  willi  SHcli  amelioTnling 
^•''"Was  aic  to  bp  fuuncl  id  iIujr-  piirls,  yet  their  tastes  have  risen  no 
"f"«diiD  a  dasirQ   for   gin,  iob.ic«>,  and  gunpowder.     Theaa  iliey  gel  in 

■  •■  BiitU  and  Uolotual  I'cmperanM  CoDgr«u,"  pp.  232'S3S. 
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return  fur  a  fw  luontbV  or  a  yeat'n  labour,  lo  {;o  back  borne,  andjor  a  /(to 
ahorl  days  enjoy  n  Jit ndiefi  MiiSay.  \  riiut«d  one  of  their  riltafffa,  ttnit  mcb  o 
scau  of  gqualor  and  nrnery  I  Aarv  rareiy  seen," 

And  ogun : 

"  In  WcBt  Africa  our  ioRncnic*  for  e»il  «Dorinoti*]y  counlnrlialanoeH  aaf 
little  gocO  we  lutre  produced  hy  uiir  contact  with  Afric-ft," 

And  tbcsc  arc  the  grave  and  simple  remarks  of  tbc  dUtin^isbed 
natire,  Ibc  Scv,  James  Jolinaon : 

"  Now,  to  giv«  you  some  idea  of  tlia  amouat  of  drink  that  is  PTp»rt*d  (ma 
ihia  country  to  Wcei  Africa,  I  woulil  jual  iiisunoe  Iji|[oti.  lota  Chb  small 
kland  Kurupe  oxporu  mory  year  an  Kvorxgo  of  about  1,'2)11,:)02  ^Uonx  of 
■lurita.  Out  of  that  qiUQtity  1,^05,160  gallons  are  what  nro  Itnovni  in  West 
Africa  an  '  inidi:^  rutn  '  and  '  txade  i;in.'  *  The  town  of  Lagoe  owoa  a  popuU* 
tion  of  37,000.  acitl  in  it  ttiue  art:  IjfW  *\iopa  wlmre  liiiuoraaredispeosed  toUw 
87,000  inhabttnolg.  If  wv  j^  totborfigur,  tlioroure  about  250  miles  of  coau- 
line  under  Britiah  protection.  On  tbi»  coast-liDO  tho  tmo»aI  cornu'iv^'^'T.  ^r 
drink  iH  i-alimaled  at  abont  (T0,000  bogabeada,  each  b(^d)cad  tnuasn 
gallona.  You  liavv  now  nn  idon  of  tha  terrible  tlnnd  of  strong  drink  ui,i^  ix 
wining  into  Africa  by  tb(!  commerce  of  Europn.  That  would  be  satS<:!ieatl]r 
aeriouB  if  the  Bpirlta  sold  to  tlieao  people  woro  sound  good  apinls,  but  it 
becotnos  a  much  more  aeriouH  matter  when  you  come  to  think  of  the  ([lutlitjr 
of  tho  nuff  that  is  dispensed.  The  GoTernmcnt  of  Berlin  convened  »  asa- 
fercncv  for  liiu  purpoao  of  encouraging  Uio  cxtctiiioa  of  Kuropcua  cominetcv. 
and  vith  it  the  drink  trafGc,  throughout  tho  length  and  breadth  of  Africa.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  brings  such  a  rt'proacb  upun  ChriBtiuuil)'  aii<I  npiic 
civilixation  w  that,  lliia  confcrentti  of  Chrialtmi  fowera  rafuwd  to  sK^p  thnf 
trade  Whiit  ia  tlic  (juiilily  of  the  Btviff  thcj-  bttng  ?  It  is  llic  vilest  niaau- 
facturi!  undvr  ihif  Kua.  It  is  to  bad — th«  'trade  rum'  and  '  Lrad«  gin'— 
that  lh«  law«Gt  Kuropttan  trad«r  on  the  coatt  wotdd  never  drink  it  hinualt 
It  is  so  bad  that  in  West  Africa  hhUvi.-  jijiinteia  hare  uaed  itioalrad  of  Lurpan- 
tine.  Onaktiid  iliey  call  'drath  '  itMlf,  iMcauw •vary  on«  who  driuki  il  suHb* 
most Beriotif ly ;  tli«  oUior  kinds  are  just  a>  dangorous,as  de«ir»ctiv4>,  andai 
ruiiioua,  only  they  do  their  work  mors  slowly.  It  has  a  oiott  iajurioas  cficd 
ujwn  the  people;  it  weakena  the  body,  it  deUtua  the  niind,  it  demoralizra  tk* 
intollect,  and  it  fccdi  the  war  clement  in  the  counUry.  There  has  f>eeo  no 
pMca  in  Africa  for  ccnturiei,  but  this  drink  trofiic  makes  it  worse.  W, 
thoold  EurtiptuH  proximily  to  Africa  he  Africa'*  ruin  f  Negroes  have 
themsctvGAabie  to  Borvix's  tlie  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  cruel  astliey  weref 
ibey  show  that  (hey  have  no  power  wliiil*v«  lo  witliataod  the  terrible  «Tili 
drink.  It  K-iidcTB  (he  ii;iltiniliricrL-ni<c  of  population  an  impossibility.  L 
this  kind  of  iipirit  being  8pre.id  ovlt  the  whoie  country.  Surely  jfott  mntt  W 
lliot  the  dtatk  of  the  ntffro  race  is  tiviply  a  matltr  cf  time" 

After  such  CTidcnce,  vbtch  I  bare  been  obliged  greatly  to  ctirtaQf  I 

no  oue  cau  doubt  that  tbe  driuk  trade  is  assailiDg  Africa,  to  its  utter  | 
destruction,  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  (ind  Icnviog  cvrr^'wLer^j 
its  baleful  mark,  "  as  uniform  as  the  moTcment  of  tbe  planets,  and  »*| 
deadly  as  tbe  sirocco  of  tbe  desert.'*  Ought  we  Dotj  as  Cfaatbam  didi 
to  call  ii|X)u  all  tbe  miuistcnt  of  religion,  of  every  denoniitiatioD,  tf 
perform  a  luslratioii^  atid  purify  tbeir  couutiy  from  ibis  staiu?  O' 
is  it  too  late?  and  dt>C8  tbe  voice  of  Judgment  say  to  us: 
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'  Ua  a«t  r^Mot  tbaaa  tlunca 
Ten  Uitnunnil  ]r«*ni  tonthv  r^ 
Vvm  .1  bMTca  maunuia.  sod 


thoiuan')  Iedi'M, 
winter 


to  9(am  uerpotiul.  coulil  do  i  more  tbe  gftAt 
To  look  tMt  ■wvj  tiou  v«it 


•  1' 


And  there  arc  two  conaidcrations  Buggeated  by  tlie  subject  to  vbich 
1  sboDid  like  to  draw  npccial  stteution. 

1.  One  is  the  aggravation  of  our  natioaal  puilt  in  this  matter  by 
the  fact  that  even  these  helpless  races  have  vet  found  a  Toice  to 
npms  tbeir  entreaty  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  the  alien  cunc 
inflicted  by  a  cootact  which  they  did  not  seek,  and  which  is  destroy- 
ing tbcm.  "  Vi'c  are  Terily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  wo 
(air  the  anguish  of  bis  soul,  and  would  not  hear." 

In  I8S3  tbe  Datives  of  the  Diamond  Fields  implored  the  Cape 
Parliament  to  have  public-houses  remored  from  them  for  a  distance  of 
fix  miles,  and  ihr'ir  pefilion  teas  ertielly  Tweeted.  The  Blue  Book  of 
tbe  Cape  Commissioa  alxmnds  vitb  their  entreaties. 

'' There hai  broken  out,"  «y«  Hr.  Waller,  "  not  only  ia  one  or  two,  but  in 
terenl  deoM/y  |>opnlai«d  tiacu  of  Afnea,  an  int«Rse  desire  to  shake  off  the 
ilruxikcanMB  which  has  ariaea  as  a  consetjuence  of  conUkd  with  cirilixatioo." 

Kio^  Jtfalik^,  the  Mohammedan  Emir  of  Nup^,  tnrokcs,  in  terms 
of  toDchiag  simplicity,  the  aid  of  Bishop  Crowtbcr : 

"  It  is  not  a  long  mitlWr :  it  io  alKtut  hiinini  (nun  or  gin}.  Bttratd,  harata , 
(ovad;  hy  OcdJ  it  hat  rvintd  ovr  eovntry;  it  hn*  ruined  our  p<topie  vert/ 
wnek  i  it  Ka»  mwie  cur  jxoyle  bo'omt  maJ.  I  liave  given  a  law  tluit  no  one 
itna  bay  or  sell  it ;  nod  any  oae  who  ia  fuiind  svllinf;  it,  his  Iiou««  it  to  bo 
«tea  B]>  (plun<Ii>rr>d);  niiy  on«  found  tlniiik  will  bv  kilLnj.  ]  hitva  tulil  all 
4%  ChmLian  tmdprs  that  I  ngree  to  wverylhingfor  trado  except  baraau.  Tell 
Cr^wtfaer,  the  Rrenl  Obrislian  minisMr,  that  he  is  our  father.  I  beg  you, 
i]l*Um  Kipa  (Mr.  Paul),  dan'c  forgot  thU  writiag,  bocHu»c  vrii  all  hag  thai  ht 
')  tkovid  V?  'A«  great  /inf'U  {CvMiAitUt  C.  .If.  i^.)  that  tliey  theaild 

}EstiBh  Queen  to  prevent  l/rinyiHg  baratd  into  thi«  land, 

'Wit  Giidaad  the  Propktt'*  »alt  .'  For  Ood.  and  the  Propftrt  TTl»  mes- 
•(iw'*  aaie,  he  vuut  hiftp  us  in  thii  maitm' — that  oj  baratA  !  We  all  have 
WiU*nct!  in  him.  lie  miurl  not  Icace  enr  cOKutry  to  haymt  gpoiicd  fry  banui. 
^"U  IniB,  may  God  bkss  him  in  his  work.  This  is  the  niootb-ward  from 
lUiiU,  tfas  Bmir  of  Xop^." 

"It  is  not  only  the  teetotallers  of  Lagos,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  in 
i^  GwDmitteo-room  of  the  House  of  C'onimous;  "  it  is  the  leaders 
('tbe  people  who  are  calling  out." 

'tUirttttfft  Ai»d  eKief*  h^t  titdtovtrvrtd^  by  iMf  Mca  lowf,  to  put  attop  ta 
'*  "firtttiui  of  tht'^  dritti;  p<l  they  had  no  poicer  ottr  their  ptopie.  Men 
**»»«  oarf  chlitren  all  drinl." 

^  Ami  the  second  considrration  to  which  I  would  draw  attention 
"i'^U  tlic  drink  trade  is,  and  will  be.  incrcasinr/lt/  fatal  to  rvtfn/  other 
^f"^  flf  commerce.  The  evidence  i*  decisive  thm  c^-cry  othfr  branch 
•^imlcwill  be  lapped  and  blighted  to  feed  the  bloated  fungus  of 
"'''Mil  proaperity  with  which  the  drink  trade  flourishes. 

■  2 
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T«tun)  for  a  few  month*'  or  n  year's  labour,  to  go  hack  borne,  ami  for  afito 
thort  slays  enjoy  a  fiendish  holida'/.  1  vuitctl  one  t>j'  their  Ftllagtt,  and  tuck  a 
jonw  a/iu]vator  onrf  mmry  /  hate  rartlif  ««n." 

And  again  : 

"  In  W<!4l  Africa  our  iafl«0DC«   for  «vil  cnomously  countcrbalanoex  tof 
little  gooi.1  we  have  [iroduced  hy  our  conMcC  witli  Africs," 

And  these  arc  the  grave  and  Aimplc  remarks  of  the  dutiog^uishcd 
native,  the  Kcv.  James  Jobason ; 

"  Now,  to  give  you  aoiiio  i<Iua  of  lli«  umoiint  of  drinlc  lliat  U  axported  from 
this  couiio-y  to  Weal  Africa,!  wotiM  jun  iiiittunco  Tjngos.  TnU)  this  smiUI 
island  Etimpo  oxfions  ov«ry  y«ar  an  avAmge  of  shout  1,2S1,S02  gallons  of 
spirits.  Uut  of  that  (|iiantily  1,206,I€0  gallons  are  what  ar*  known  in  Wert 
AJVica  a»  *  trade  rum '  and  '  trade  gin.' '  The  town  of  Lagos  oirtu  s  popula- 
tion of  ^7,000,  and  in  it  there  are  fifty  khopa  wbitrc  li(jtioniHr«  dispensed  to  the 
87,000  inlifthitnntt.  If  wc  go  to  the  Niger,  thcroaro  nbont  250niilMOf  c«ut- 
line  nndcr  Britiah  prot«atioo.  On  tbla  conol-hne  iho  annual  conmniption  of 
drink  is  cMimated  at  about  GO.OOO  ht^headii,  eiich  hogshead  ni«asiiriug  50 
gnllons.  You  have  now  an  idea  of  the  tcrhblo  Hood  of  strong  drink  tliat  is 
coming  into  Africa  hy  the  comrocrcc  of  Europe.  That  would  he  aul£cicnlly 
serious  if  the  spirit)  sold  to  these  pa(ipl«  were  sound  good  spiriu,  hnt  it 
hecomes  a  much  more  aerioua  matter  wben  you  come  lo  think  of  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  that  ia  diipvsMd.  The  (iovcramvot  of  Berlin  coaveoed  n  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  vncoumgiiig  tlic  extension  oC  European  coiiimercir, 
aad  with  it  thv  drink  trallic,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Africa.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  bringa  sucli  a  n-proaoh  xipoii  Christianity  and  upon 
otvilizauon  as  thkt.  This  confert'nre  of  OhriMiiin  Powera  refuaed  l«  !itoi>  thai 
Uad«.  What  i>  tlie  quality  of  tbu  slulV  they  bnng  ?  It  is  tlw  vilest  nianu^ 
factUTv  und«r  the  sun.  It  is  so  bad — tbo  *  trade  rum  '  and  *  tnuls  gin  * — 
that  the  lowest  European  trader  on  the  coaaL  would  never  drink  it  himself. 
It  ii  so  bad  lltat  in  West  Africa  native  painten  liavc  used  it  instead  of  turpsn* 
tine.  One  kind  they  call '  death '  itwlf,  W'ctiuM  every  one  who  drinks  it  KulTeti 
most  seriously ;  thaotlier  kinds  are  just  as  danserous,  as  destructive,  aud  as 
ruinous,  only  thoy  do  their  work  more  slowly.  It  has  a  moat  injurious  cfTct;( 
Upon  the  people;  ii  weakens  the  body,  it  debases  the  mind,  it  deniornlixeii  the 
inielU«t,  and  it  feeds  the  war  dcim-nc  in  tlic  country.  Th«re  hut  r>««n  no 
peaoQ  in  Africa  for  centuries,  but  ihia  driak  tiaflic  makes  it  worse.  ll'Ay 
thwM  EvrnpFAiu  jiroTimilj/  to  Aj'rita  lie  A/n'ca's  ruin  f  JJegroes  hwe  proved 
thanuelves  abJo  lo  Eurvive  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  cruel  as  they  were;  but 
they  show  that  they  have  no  poiver  whiiU-vur  id  witlistand  the  terrible  evtla  of 
drink,  ft  reuders  the  iiucunil  increase  of  populution  an  impossibility.  Imagine 
this  kind  of  F])irit  being  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Stirfly  yon  mttft  ue 
thai  tkttUoth  of  thmtgrc  race  it  timftiy  «  mnUtr  of  time." 

After  such  evidence,  which  I  have  been  obliged  greatly  to  curtail, 
DO  one  can  doubt  that  the  drick  trade  ts  assalling^  Africa,  lo  its  utter 
destructiou,  from  every  quarter  of  the  oumpaas,  and  leaving  cvcrywbcn; 
its  baleful  mark,  "  as  anifonn  as  the  movement  of  the  planets,  and  as 
deadly  as  the  lirocco  of  the  dcecrt."  Ought  vre  not,  as  Chathatn  didj 
to  call  upon  all  the  mini&tcrs  of  religion,  of  every  dcnoiuinAtioo,  to 
perform  a  lustration,  and  purify  their  country  from  this  stain?  Or' 
is  it  too  late?  and  docs  the  voice  of  Judgment  say  to  us: 
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**  I>a  tml  rcpvnt  tb«M«  thinfs.     A  tfaouuDtl  kacM, 
Tab  tboasMidyaanbMeUKT,  *%ktA,  futtng, 
U{mu  a  buttA  nioiuUia.  uid  MtU  wioter 
Ir  Biomi  perpehiaL  could  nu  t  raov«  tba  ^nlB 
Ta  look  tlutC  way  liiou  wen '! " 

And  there  are  two  oousidcrattons  suggested  lij  tlie  subject  to  trbich 
I  afaould  like  to  draw  special  attention. 

1.  Odc  is  the  aggravation  of  our  oational  guilt  in  thin  matter  bj^ 
the  fact  that  ercu  thc^e  liclplcsti  races  Iistr  j-ct  found  a  voice  to 
express  their  entreaty  that  the/  may  be  delivered  from  the  alien  curse 
inflicted  by  a  contact  which  they  did  not  seek,  and  which  i«  destroy- 
ing them.  "  We  are  vcHly  guilty  coiipcrning  our  brother,  id  that  we 
saw  the  anguish  of  hi«  soul,  and  would  not  hear." 

In  1883  the  natives  of  the  Diamond  Fiehls  implored  the  Cape 
Parlisoient  to  have  public  •houses  removed  from  them  for  a  distance  of 
six  milea,  and  their  pclition  waa  cruelly  ri^ectrd-  The  IHue  Hook  of 
the  Cape  CommisKion  abounds  with  their  entreaties, 

*•  Tbflnj  has  broken  out,"  aays  Sir.  Waller,  "  not  only  in  ona  or  two,  but  in 
•ertral  donwiy  populated  tracts  of  Africa,  an  inlensi;  desiiro  to  ahakn  off  the 
dnmkeonesfi  which  has  ari«en  ha  a  coiMOtj  itcncv  of  contact  with  ciTilization." 

King  Malikc,  the  MohammL-dan  Emir  of  Nupe,  iDvokcs,  in  terms 
of  toQcbing  simplicity,  the  aid  of  Bishop  Crowthcr : 

"It  U  nota  longmatMr:  il  in  about  Ixirjisii  (rum  or  gin}.  Baraid,  haratA, 
iarotH ;  iy  G<xt !  it  hat  rviaed  our  country ;  it  ftttf  ruined  tmr  finoplt  v«nf 
muri  ;  t't  haa  maiU  our  {teople  bcrome  mud.  I  have  ^vun  a  law  that  no  onu 
dares  bay  ur  rrII  it;  and  any  one  who  \n  found  eoUiiig  it,  his  bouw  U  to  be 
Mien  up  (p)nnilArml) ;  any  one  fonnil  dmnk  will  be  killed.  I  liav«  tvld  nil 
Um)  Christian  traders  that  I  agree  to  cveryihingfor  trmle  except biira.'>ti.  Tell 
CTfiwther.  the  (freat  Christum  miuijtwr,  that  he  is  our  IVlhur.  I  b<rg  you. 
MsUtd  Kipo  (Mr.  Pnul),  don't  {nrf^ttt  this  writin;;,  b«C»t)*e  we  aII  bog  thai  Ad 
[Vrmvthcr)  thould  ti-j  tkt  grtal  fvie*t»  (Cvtmnittte  C.  M.  !>,)  l/uii  tkey  thoidd 
fc*/  ihc  Eiti/}ufi  Quifn  la  prfoeal  hriugiug  banttd  into  fAis  land. 

"/•'or  God  ami  the  Prophet's  nakf  !  For  (iod,  and  the  Prophet  Hif  raea- 
■'*  *itkf,  ht  ntuti  kelp  in  in  thit  matttr — that  oj  iHiraad  I  Wc  all  have 
Gdencc  in  him.  lie  mutt  not  leave  imr  country  to  become  gpoilol  by  6nnu4. 
him,  may  God  bless  him  in  his  work.  Tbts  is  the  mouth-word  from 
UaUkr.  the  Emir  of  Nup^." 

"  It  is  not  only  the  teetotallers  of  Irfigos,"  said  Mr.  JohuBOti  in 
the  Committee-room  of  the  House  of  Commons;  "  it  is  the  leaders 
of  the  people  who  arc  calling  out." 

**  Tlmr  tiiifft  and  chiefa  hcul  tndatvtnirfd,  bj)  iheir  writ  tau-t,  tg  put  a  ttop  to 
I'on  of  thin  drink,  y^t  lAeg  had  no  jHitetr  oiwr  their  ptople.     Men 
ind  ehil'lren  al)  driut." 

3.  And  the  second  conBideration  to  which  I  vmild  draw  atteuUoQ 
is,  that  the  drink  trade  is,  and  will  be,  increaninyly  fatal  to  every  other 
iranch  of  commerce.  The  evidence  is  decisive  that  t^vcry  other  branch 
of  trade  will  ho  wpped  and  blighted  to  feed  the  bloated  fotigaa  of 
Udeous  proaperitj  with  which  the  drink  trade  flourishes, 
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letum  for  a  few  months*  or  &  ytai'm  labour,  to  go  hacic  lioroe,  and  far  a  fcm 
thDTt  daya  eyoif  a  fiendish  knU'hif.  I  visited  one  fif'  thiir  riUaga,  and  wcA  a 
icenf  o/B'ju<tlor  ait't  wisfrj  J  ftatt  rarelif  netrt.*' 

And  again  : 

"Ii)W4)»t  Africa  our  inilaeDce   for  evil  enonnouHly  oountertMlaooM  i 
lititte  good  wti  baT«  produced  by  our  conucC  with  Africa," 

Aud  these  are  the  grave  and  simple  remarks  of  the  dUtiDgaislicd 
nntivc,  the  Kev.  James  Jobnun  : 

*'  Kow,  to  f^tvo  ynii  Eanm  Una,  of  th«  amount  of  drinl  that  it  exported  from 
ihia  country  to  Wert  Africa,  I  would  jnsl  iiutUDca  Lagon.  Into  this  small 
itland  Europe  expora  erery  year  an  arerege  of  about  1,231,302  g»llon»  of 
Bpiriui.  Uut  of  that  quantity  1 ,3U5, 1£0  gallons  are  what  are  known  in  WaU 
jUrica  hb  *  trtidu  rum '  and  '  trade  gin,' '  The  town  of  I«go«  owns  a  popula- 
tion of  37,000,  and  in  it  there  arc  fifty  shops  n-licrc  IiquoraaTGdinjMnaeil  tolli« 
37,000  inliabitanu.  If  vie  go  to  tUe  Niger,  thc-re  &re  about  250  milei  of  cioat- 
line  uadcr  British  protection.  On  thia  eoast-lintt  tho  annual  coiKumij.tion  of 
diiiik  19  »tininb^  uc  abuat  Ci^.OOO  hogahradit,  tneh  liogabead  ni<-.a&tiriQf;  50 
galloDs.  Voit  luvo  now  an  idea  of  tlie  terrible  flood  of  strong  drink  tliiu  is 
coming  into  Africn  by  th«  commeroe  of  Kurope.  That  would  hv  «u(Iiviently 
aertoua  if  the  spirits  sold  to  tlivu  people  were  sound  good  spirits,  bul  it 
beconiM  a  much  more  serious  msttvr  when  you  come  to  iliink  of  the  ijtiality 
of  Ihe  stuff  that  ia  ^ispcuMd,  The  Goremment  of  Berlin  convtuied  h  ■»»• 
jiereucc  lor  the  purpose  of  e&couragiug  the  exteosioD  of  Buropean  comioecciv 
and  with  it  the  drink  trafEc,  tlirougliout  the  l«ngtli  and  breadth  of  Africa.  1 
know  of  noiliing  that  brings  siidi  a  rcpronch  upuii  Chriiliauily  and  upon 
civilization  bji  that.  Thia  «onfer«nce  of  Christian  Powers  rtfated  lo  stop  that 
trade.  What  is  the  quality  of  tlio  etufl*  they  bring?  It  is  thv  vilert  nianu- 
facture  under  the  hud.  It  is  so  bad — the  'tnu!e  rum'  aud  'trade  gin'— 
tlint  the  lowc-st  Kuropeaa  trader  on  the  conat  would  nernr  drink  it  himsolC 
It  is  so  bnd  tliut  iu  West  Africa  oativc  painters  Iuitg  used  it  instvad  of  turpao- 
tine.  One  kind  thvy  cull '  death  '  itaelf,  because  every  ono  who  drinks  it  saSera 
most  seriously ;  the  other  kinds  nre  just  as  dnngcrous,  as  des  true  live,  and  ne 
ruinous,  only  they  do  ihelr  work  more  slowly.  It  has  a  luoat  injurimis  effect 
upon  Lho  people ;  it  weakens  the  body.  It  debases  the  mind,  it  deniorniire^  ihe 
intellect,  and  it  foeds  the  war  element  in  Uie  countr}'.  There  has  been  no 
peace  in  Africa  for  centuries,  hut  lliis  drink  trallio  makes  it  worse.  Why 
*li»\il4  Xumptan  froximify  h  Africa  be  A/rira't  ruin  J  Negroes  have  prored 
th«nit«Ivt»»ble  LO  survive  tli«  evils  of  tlie  slave  tratle.  cruel  aathvy  wore;  but 
they  show  ilwt  they  have  no  power  whatever  to  withstand  the  terrible  evils  of 
drink.  It  reudera  the  natural  increase  of  pujiulatiun  an  impossibility,  liiub([tne 
this  kind  of  spirit  being  ^read  over  the  whole  country.  Surelif  you  must  tec 
Ikat  the  diath  of  the  neffro  root  ia  simply  a  matter  of  time." 

After  such  evidence,  which  I  hnre  been  obliged  greatly  to  curtail, 
no  one  caii  doubt  that  the  drink  trade  is  aasailiLg  Africa,  to  its  utter 
destmetioD,  from  every  ciuarter  of  the  compass,  and  leaviug  everywhere 
ita  baleful  mark,  '*  as  uniform  as  the  movement  of  tlio  planets,  aud  as 
deadly  a»  the  sirocco  of  tbe  desert."  Ought  we  uot^  as  Clialham  did, 
to  cull  upon  all  the  ministers,  of  religion,  of  every  deaotniontioii,  to' 
perform  a  luatratiun,  aud  purify  their  country  from  this  stniu?  Orj 
is  it  too  late  ?  and  docs  the  voice  of  Judgment  say  to  as : 
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**  Oo  nat  repant  tbesa  tliinss.      A  tbanMtiiil  Imuaa, 
Tm  UutttJHBii  y«>n  toi^Ufr,  lukn),  fuiting, 
Cpun  a  b«nrn  iimuaUin.  tni)  still  winter 
In  ilonn  uorp«tii&l.  o^uUl  not  oiove  the  gocla 
To  look  Ui*l  vyf  thou  wiTt  t" 

And  there  arc  two  consideration!!  suggested  by  tbe  subject  to  which 
il  should  like  to  draw  ipccial  attention. 

1.  Odc-  is  the  asgraration  of  our  national  ^lilt  ia  \\m  matter  by 
tbc  fact  that  evcQ  tbcac  helpless  races  bare  yet  found  a  roice  to 
exprets  their  entri'atj-  that  they  may  bo  delivered  frum  tbe  alien  curae 
tiifiiotL>d  by  a  contact  which  they  did  not  seek,  and  which  is  destroy- 
ioR  tbem.  "  We  are  verily  guilty  concerniiig  our  brother,  in  tliat  we 
saw  the  anguiab  uf  hin  soul,  and  would  not  hear." 

In  1883  the  native*  of  the  Diamond  Fields  implored  the  Cape 
Parliament  to  hare  publio^houscs  removed  from  tbcni  for  a  distance  of 
six  miles,  and  their  prUtioH  was  cruelty  rejected.  The  Blue  Book  of 
tbc  Cape  Commission  abounds  with  their  entreaties. 

"  Thereluu  broken  nut,"  any«  Iktr.  Waller,  "  not  only  in  one  or  two,  hut  in 

d«n»oly  poputnted  Ua«ta  of  Africn,  itn  int«t)9«  d«»ire  \a  sbaJto  off  tho 

dmnkenous  which  has  nriaen  as  a  consoqiicace  of  contact  with  cinlixadoD." 

King  Malike,  tbe  Mohammedan  £Q)ir  of  Nupc,  invokes,  in  tcrma 
af  touching  simplicity,  tho  aid  of  Bishop  Crowtber: 

"It  is  not  a  long  Rult«r;  il  U  about  bar-'uin  (ram  or  gin).  /Sartud,  haravi, 
iaratd;  Ig  Cod!  it  h^i  rui>itd  our  country i  it  ka/>  nined  our  ptopti  Wry 
meh  ;  it  hat  mattt  our  iftopie  tttronu  v*ud.  I  have  given  a  law  tliat  no  one 
darat  buy  or  kW  it;  and  any  one  who  b  faiiad  selling  it,  his  bouse  is  to  be 
esUm  ap  (plund^Tixl) ;  any  one  fuund  drank  will  be  kilKd.  1  have  tuld  all 
the  Chriatian  trndrrs  that  I  ngrec  to  uvcrylhtng  fur  trade  except  buroni.  Tell 
CrnwUier,  the  gipat  Chrittixn  miniitcr.  that  he  is  our  father.  I  beg  you, 
Malom  Kipo  (Mr.  Paul),  don't  forget  tlii§  writiop;,  bflciUEe  we  all  beg  (tef  A« 
{Crtwthfr}  th<ntld  ttg  (hi  great  prirrlt  {C'linmilUt  C-  M.  !>.)  that  Ikeif  ihould 
if>;  tbe  Engliik  Qwem  lo  prevent  brviytu^  ianttd  into  ihii  land. 

'•J-'or  God  and  the  Prophu't  take!     For  Owl,    awl  llie  J'rfrpfut  //(>  m««- 
r»  mi-e,  fte  im»l  ktlp  iw  in  thi$  tnattfr — that  oj  !'»i\t»&  !     We  all  have 

Dalidc-uc«  in  him.     lie  miivt  not  leave  our  countri/  to  brt^ma  nmted  ly  fnirtwii. 

trll  him,  may  God  blvsB  him  in  his  work.     This  iit  the  luoitth-word   I'rom 

lalikd,  tha  Emir  of  Nup^." 

**  It  k  uot  only  the  teetotallers  of   Lagos,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  in 
lie  Committee-room  of  the  IIqu»8  of  Commons ;  "  it  is  the  lendera 
of  the  people  who  are  calliug  out." 

•*  Their  kinffi  and  tJiitfi  had  eodeavonreii,  by  tfuir  oirs  tawt,  tv  pvi  a  Xvp  to 
(A«  impartiition  of  thin  drinl.ytt  they  had  no  pawtr  over  their  people.  Wen 
and  uomen  and  children  al!  driuL:" 

2.  And  the  second  consideration  to  which  I  would  draw  attcutiou 

"^s,  that  the  drink  trade  is,  and  will  be,  iHcreasinyly  fafat  lo  every  other 

branch  of  rommerce.      Tbc  evidence  is  decisive  lliat  every  other  branch 

kf  trailo  will  bo  sapped  and  blighted  to    feed  the  bloated  fungus  uf 

lideoua  prosperity  with  which  the  drink  trade  fiourisbes. 
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r«tuni  Itir  a  few  luooths'  or  a  year's  Ubour,  to  go  hack  liomo,  anitjir  a/no 
short  dags  enjoi/  iijifndi»h  Imliflat/.  I  vititod  *nin  of'  ikth-  tUlagai,  and  tvch  a 
aema  o/fjuahr  ati</  mtMry  I  hcx^  rortlg  «»»," 

And  ftgoin  ; 

"  In  West  Africa  our  influence   for  evil  ftrionaotuly  counterliBlancea  any 
liXtUi  gooil  vre  have  prodoijod  by  our  contacc  with  Al'rica," 

And  these  arc  the  grave  and  simple  remarks  of  the  drstiDj^nixlied 
native,  the  Rev.  JamCH  JohaHon  : 

"  Now.  to  give  you  aoine  idta  of  the  amount  of  drink  that  is  exported  from 
this  coantrj-  to  West  Africa,  I   would  just   iiutuncc  Lago),    Into  this  nnsll 
uland  Europe  axpoTla  <nrory  jcar  an  nvenige  of  nbout  1,*231,S(I3  gallorwof 
■[urits.     Uut  of  that  quantity  1,205,160  gallons  are  what  are  known  in  Weat 
Aincw  as  *  trade  rum '  und  '  tnde  ijin.' '  The  town  of  Lagos  owns  a  popula- 
tion of  37,000,  and  in  it  tlirru  are  fifty  >ho[>n  v/hvie  iiijuomaie  dispensed  to  tho 
87,000  ttihabitants.     If  w«  go  t«lli«  Nigor,  thoroaro  about  250mtleiof  coMt- 
liiift  tinder  British  protection.     On  this  coast-line  tho  annual  conmniptioa  of 
driiik  ii)  i-uimabed  at  about  CO.OOO  hogalieadft,  «ach  hogshead  iiii?aauriog  tH) 
gallons.     You  havti  now  an  idta  of  tli«  lerribta  idood  of  strong  drink  that  t* 
coming  into  Africa  hy  tho  commsrtio  of  Europe.     That  vrould  b«  aulBcisntljr 
serioua  if  the  spirits  sold  to  tliese  people  wcr«  aotuid  Kood  spirits,   but  it 
hecoinea  a  much  more  strloua  matlcr  when  you  come  to  think  of  the  quality 
of  the  itufC  chat  is  dispniiised.     The  (rovommciit  of  Berlin  oonv«ned  a  con- 
fei«nco  for  the  purpose  of  encouroging  tiio  extension  ai'  European  coninietw, 
and  with  it  thu  drink  traffic,  throughout  llie  length  and  breadth  of  Africa,     I 
kDOvr  of  nothing  that  brings  such   a  reproach   upon  CbriHtiaiiitj-  and   upon 
civilization  as  that.     Tbia  oonferenca  of  Christian  Powers  refuaed  to  stop  UniT 
trade     What  is  tlit;  quality  of  the  stulT  they   bring  ?     It  is  th«  vilcA  niantt- 
facture  under  llie  sun.     It  is  hj  bad — the  'trade   rum'  and  'trade  gin'^ 
that  the  lowest  ELiropean  trader  on  the  coast  would  nerer  driuk  it  hiniaelf. 
It  is  Bu  bud  that  in  West  Afnca  uativi-  paiotcni  have  used  it  instead  of  turpan- 
tior.    One  kind  they  call '  di-nth '  itself,  hrcause  urcry  one  who  drinks  it  sulTrra 
most  serioutly ;  tha  other  kinds  are  Just  as  danj^erous,  as  destructive,  and  as 
ruinous,  only  they  do  their  work  more  slowly.     It  has  a  most  injtirioiie  efTect 
upon  the  peo^ilc;  it  weakcos  the  liody,  it  delinsca  the  mind,  it  deinoraliEes  the 
intellect,  and  it  feecJs  the  war  ntoineiit  in  the  country.     There  has  f>«*n  no 
peace  in  Africa  for  centuries,  but  this  drink  tradic  luslccs  it  worw.      Illy 
tii^uUI  Jiurupcan  proxitRttif  to  Africa  ta  J/hV«'a  rum  ?    Kegroea  have  proTtd 
ihemielves able  lo  survive  the  erils  of  Uie  slave  trade,  cmel  as  ihey  were;  but 
they  show  that  they  have  no  power  whntcvor  to  witlistand  iho  t«rribl«  evila  of 
drink.     It  rc-uders  the  natural  increase  oEpopulatioa  an  impossibility.  lua^iaa 
this  kind  of  spirit  being  spread  over  the  wliolc  country.     Sureli/  you  mtmt  sr* 
lk(U  the  dtalh  oj'  ike  nsyro  race  ■>  nmplg  a  matter  of  tiiae." 

After  such  evidcuce,  which  I  bare-  been  obliged  greatly  to  curtail, 
DO  one  cau  doubt  that  the  driok  trade  is  ossaiiiag  Africa,  to  its  utter 
destruction,  from  every  quarter  of  the  oompasa,  and  leaving  creryarhcrc- 
its  baleful  mark,  '*  aa  aniforra  as  the  movemf^nt  of  the  plnitets,  aud  as 
deadly  as  the  sirocco  of  the  desert,"  Ought  wc  uot,  as  Cliatham  did, , 
to  call  upon  all  the  mtniiiters  of  rcligioa,  of  every  deuomiuatioD,  lo[ 
perform  a  lustnitioti,  aud  purify  Ibeir  couulry  from  this  ataiu?  Or| 
it  it  too  late?  aud  does  the  voice  of  Judgmcut  say  to  as: 
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"  Do  Bot  npMt  Ui«eB  tliian.     A  tlwauiut  Iumm, 
Tva  tbiwaand  y«an  tomUie  r,  tuk«<l.  fMtinji, 
Upon  >  Inmn  ntuunlau).  aud  ulill  wintair 
In  vUirm  iwriwiiu],  coarUI  oot  Eoorc  tli«  gudt 
To  look  tbkt  way  Uiou  wurt  I " 

And  there  are  tvo  cousideratiooa  xu^cstcd  hj  tlic  subject  to  which 
I  sliould  like  to  draw  Bpceial  attention. 

1,  Oqc  is  the  aggmvutioa  of  our  uutioaal  ^ilt  io  tbn  matter  by 
the  fbct  thftt  cvCD  thc6C  helpless  racca  h&rc  yet  found  a  Toicc  to 
utpreis  their  entreaty  that  they  may  be  dcUrcrcd  from  the  alico  curae 
infliotod  by  a  contact  which  they  did  not  sock,  uad  whieh  is  dcBtroy- 
ing  them.  "  We  are  verily  guilty  couceruiugourbrothcrj  in  that  we 
taw  the  auguiah  uf  bis  suul,  and  would  uot  hear." 

lu  1883  the  iiBtivcft  of  the  Di&moud  Picldn  implored  the  Cape 
Parliament  to  hare  public- hounca  rcmoTi-d  fr»m  thum  for  a  diatancc  of 
ri«  miles,  and  their  petition  was  cruelJi/  rejected.  The  Blue  Uook  of 
the  Cape  Commission  abounds  with  their  entreaties. 

*•  There  ha*  brokeo  out,"  aaya  Sir,  Waller,  "  not  only  in  ood  or  two,  but  in 
«7enl  dfinsety  ponulated  tracts  of  Africa,  an  iotenw  desire  to  ihaka  oflT  the 
irunkcQacR)  which  haa  arinen  as  a  contvii^iience  of  contact  with  ciTiliziitiou." 

King  Malik^,  the  Mohammcdaa  Emir  of  Nuiw,  invoke*,  in  terms 
of  touching  simplicity,  the  aid  of  Bishop  Crowthcr : 

"Tc  i>  nota  longmatMr:  it  u  about  barasi  (rum  or  ginj.  Oaratd,  iKtrand, 
haraad;  by  OodI  it  hat  ruintd  cur  eounlrg ;  it  tta*  ruined  our  pfApU  vert/ 
mveh  i  it  haf  male  air/KopU  become  mad.  J  have  ^ren  «  luw  that  no  onv 
dare*  buy  or  E«]l  it ;  and  any  one  who  Is  fouud  selling  i[,his  Iii>UMiitoba 
Mbui  lip  (plundered);  any  on«  fuund  drunk  will  be  kiUud.  I  have  told  all 
th»  t/'brisUao  traders  lliat  I  ugree  to  everylhing  for  irad*  except  bariwii.  Tell 
Crtmtber,  the  great  Cbriitiun  in!nittt«r.  thiit  h«  is  our  fiithur.  I  buj;  you, 
Hslam  Ki)>o  (Mr.  Paxil),  <lon't  fnrget  tlii>  writing,  bacausB  w<<  all  bog  that  he 
{Crmett^'j  fhttttd  tn^'j  tie  great  priest*  {Cii>nmiHf«  C.  M.  S.)  tkat  lliej/  ikovld 
iifj  lh<  Kngtitfi  Qutfii  to  prteent  bringing  baraxd  into  Ikit  land. 

"  for  God  and  the  Pri>phil't  tuir  !  fur  God,  and  the  Prophet  ffi*  iiu%- 
teaiffr'ji  miX-e,  k«  mutt  Mp  u*  I'n  tAi's  mmirr — Oiat  oj  laraM  .'  We  all  liav« 
oonfidvnce  io  hiiu.  Ill  murt  not  leave  ovr  c«unlry  Iq  lnKome  spoiled  hy  b^irasd. 
Tell  him,  may  God  bl^M  biiii  in  Ids  work.  This  is  ibe  mouth-word  from 
Matik^,  ths  Emir  of  Nup4." 

Eb  "  It  is  not  only  the  teetotallers  of  Lagwi,"  said  ^f^,  Johnson  in 
Die  Committee- room  of  the  House  of  Commons;  "it  is  the  leaders 
of  the  people  who  arc  calling  out." 


*■  Their  Unfit  aid  dtiffe  had  endeavowrd,  by  Heir  Dim  }aw9,  lo  ptd  a  tt/^  te 
importation  of  llun  drink,  yd  ihry  had  no  power  over  their  people.     Men 
J  Komtn  and  ckil-tren  all  drink." 


2.  Anil  the  second  consideration  to  whtth  I  would  draw  atteutiou 
i<,  that  the  drink  trade  is,  and  will  be,  inereaxingly  fatal  la  every  other 
IfTanch  of  commerce.  The  evidence  is  decisive  that  every  other  branch 
of  trade  will  be  sapped  and  bligbted  to  feed  the  bloated  fungus  of 
hideous  prosperity  irith  whieh  the  drink  trade  flourishes. 
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"It  "wtu  thought,"  Kiid  Mr.  Johnson,  "Ituit  Icgitimah:  commeroe  woold 
correct  the  evils  of  the  elare  trada  in  n  groat  m«isure,  imil  indeed  th« 
pMpIe  hai'e  reiponded  co  the  elforts  miide  t»  civilixe  And  to  «)evit«  thsm 
As  you  tniTcl  tlirvugh  some  of  the  interior  ooaatrjr,  your  ejret_  ttat 
npoii  miles  and  mtlei  of  l.ind  well  cultivMled;  «id  m  you  ituitd  at 
jou  can  see  fleets  of  otnoss  ladon  with  easlcs  of  palcn-oil,  nuts, 
oIIkt  producs.  But  wlwo  tliej  are  returning  home,  what  do  Ui«y 
sway  will)  them?  fVy  /ew  /(i^m  h^  eto/A ;  ti'trg  one  <j^  /Aew  is  ladm 
lalh  rum  afut  yin.  W«  gir«  Europo  ptlm-oil  and  manjr  other  naeTiil 
tluugsi  but  what  does  the  give*  us  iu  nturoT  This  vile  stuff;  this  spirit 
which  sends  our  people  drunken  and  mad.  Surelj/  pou  mU  agrtf  tcith  tiu 
thalf  in  tfm  inlereslt  0/  Chritli'iiuiy,  in  lite  inttralt  of  liHiimnit!/,  gomething 
$AohUi  be  (&in«  to  *toit  thit  tviS.  What  i*  tha  nctiou  of  tha  Gorernmeat  f 
Because  on  tho  Wost  Coost  our  oalooista  arc  Crown  coloaists — wo  aro  aot 
indt- pendent,  we  are  ruled  frotn  England  praclically — we  niusi  subniit  every 
measure  to  the  Foreign  OlSce  here,  and  until  it  ganciionaihemexMira  itcannot 
be;  CArricd.  What  istho  action  of  the  Government  towards  this  drink  tntUicf 
It  is  not  indiJTcrcnco  ;  it  is  protection,  [t  proU-ci.'<  the  Lrsdc,  We  linvc  Appealed 
to  the  Uovemmeot  to  help  ua.  The  natives  of  the  interior  oountrie*  willi 
whom  we  trade  are  groaning  under  the  burO«ii  of  this  drink.  Kings  hsre 
been  known  to  teke  away  the  Itws  of  OieiraubjccU  when  they  have  1>eenuoder 
its  infiuencu;  but  otir  ^ort»  mtrl  tfith  mo  ttircm  Jrom  thf  Gorvinmtnl. 
Individuitls  hcivo  sptdcen  to  the  Government,  but  the  diffieulty  always  is — tba 
rtveaufl  couBJderationa  will  not  allow  it,  II  is  a  ivcfitue  raiaed  (tt  the  expente 
of  the  live*  iif'  iM  pfOple  ;  a  mrevue  rtiiKetl  <it  ibt  fr{>f»st  tiftlu  lives  of  itidfpen- 
rffwr  tritdt  Kith  Kfiotn  Ml"  trade:  a  r*v*nue  niM«cf  at  the  price  of  blood.  W« 
■ppoal  to  other  Govern  men  Is,  and  invito  tbem  to  ootnc  to  our  aid.  Thsy, 
however,  say  :  *  If  we  give  up  the  trade,  it  may  full  into  the  bands  of  others ; 
it  may  go  into  llie  hands  of  Germany.'  A  aimiinc  point  was  niised  with 
regard  to  the  slave  trade,  but  William  I'itt  nobly  ijiid  it  tvna  our  only  doty 
to  do  what  was  right  bcfnrv  Goil  and  mnn,  Now,  what  we  desire  i.^  that 
there  should  be  a  lively  interest  in  this  ijuestion,  and  that  tlia  Bnlisb 
Gavernmont  should  be  petitioned  by  you  to  take  steps  to  mppres^  this 
trallic  iu  West  Afiica,  and  free  the  people  IVoui  tho  burden  under  which  they 
00 w  live," 

"  On«  prineipal  cause  ofthe  deprvsaion  of  trad?,"  says  the  llw.  Hugh  Goldie, 
"  exi«tiog  at  present  iu  this  country  is  doubtless,  aa  is  alleged,  the  vast 
amount  of  money  spent  in  incosi eating  drink  ;  and  we  may  well  wonder  tiut 
Gud  coulinuei  to  clotho  our  fields  with  hHrvcKts,  when  so  niuvh  of  the  food 
Ho  provide*  for  us  is  dcxtroyi.-il  and  coavarled  into  that  which  is  tho  eauso  of 
ao  much  rvil.  But  the  same  ciuiso  o|>cratcs  ag-'iinst  our  maiiufaciuring 
interest  throughout  the  world.  When  Afric-L  expends  %n  great  a  ]>arl  of  the 
product  of  its  industry  in  strong  drink,  it  cjin  have  little  to  give  for  that  which 
is  pioBlable  to  itsdf  or  to  u&  A  friend  tnentionvd  to  me  Utcly  that  a  mcmboc 
of  ■  Glasgow  Grm  stated  to  him  il.ul  he  formerly  employed  a  large  number  ot 
looms  weaving  cloth  for  the  Af  riciin  niniket  ;  jiok'  ke  ba»  not  tme.  A  trader  in 
ithe  C'liUbiir  river  wrote  recently  to  his  princi]>]ila  loiKnii  no  in<nt  cloli—iJrint 
jpctt  l/ie  arliclt  in  ttcmauil.  Mr.  Jowph  Thoiiiiwn,  in  his  recent  journey  into 
the  Niger  ri'gions,  tuurd  this  evil  so  aboumling  therein,  that  it  will  rvnder 
liopeie<u>  the  demand,  anticipated  by  aonie,  by  the  natives,  for  nn  limited  mpplict 
of  calico,  as  effectually  aa  will  the  sterility  of  the  <«bti'rn  cuuQtrii;ii  thntugh 
which  he  formerly  travelled.  In  all  its  elTecls.  moral  and  L-conomic:!!,  thia 
tratEc  U  only  evil:  impeiiing  tlie  work  of  tlia  Church  at  home,  marring  ber 
laiesioa  work  abroad,  and  dviliojiug  Uneficial  tudunlry." 

Similar  is   the  cvidcuce  of  the  Iter.  W.  llolmao  Deutlej  of  tba 
Baptist  Misslou  : 
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"Whan  at  l>ftta;;o  four  jenrs  itgo,  spinia  Hfre  t]ie  chief  ortici'^  nf  liiirt«r, 
Hw  ir*3*^  wiiK  wlMim  I  was  ktnjring  Imt^lx^ii  mI  tlif  idcii  of  my  utkiiig  lo  the 
ducb  :i  for  our  miHston  .  >  o'lJock  in  the  morDiof^.     Bt 

"The  result  of  iuch  «  lUtltr  of  ihinf^  cnunKt.  \t*  fiicouraUf  to  anif  inituftrjf, 
mAtr  ■itttW  «r  ^urnptan,  rnv^tl  tn  a  j'eif  iliirtiU'r*.  Such  nulivus  will  noi 
kN«  a«ifiL-tviil  Mtrgy  of  diidJ  oad  body  for  imdiug  expoiltuous  into  tbe 
■kiior,  wliilc'  tb«  liHry  commisiuons  or  cuatorua  IcTied  bj  lucli  diief*  <!!»• 
(MJKga  tfa«  tuure  lRul«r.  HomeliuiKs  am  luucU  as  oait-hatf,  (ir  at  luiinL  onc- 
Aird,  of  tb«  paymeiiu  in  bwtvr  u  put  uidc  for  tJie  aaUT«  brokor  froai  Uis 
aigtibanrbooil  nl'  Uii!  fncUiTy. 

'^  Our  mftaafsctunng  diKricts  onght  to  teoond  every  effort  to  put  a  atop  lo 
Ihit  U&ffic,  tehirh  /il»  the  paek^it  af  a  feio  tiiatUUra,  cliU^)/  (.tt'-rAan  ait4 
fitJefc,  ttkUe  ail  loptiHtaJe  tradt  aitd  mantijbetunt  eufftr  eoHmlaxtbijf  in  coa- 

Tbo  African  X>itkes  Trading  Cotnpanf,  officered  by  Scotch  ogeuta, 
hH  B*de  ft  nobJe  ttaod  ogaiaat  this  corse.     Mr.  Moir,  its  rcprcseota- 

"The  prodtt  on  the  sale  of  spirita  is  TOO  per  cent,  u  conducted  hj  ■ome 
tt  ih*  Europeui  kouwi.  I  beard  it  til  figured  out  by  one  of  tbcitiKdUeK, 
Ibtt  luduikii  u  pretty  lib«nil  ndditiva  of  water  to  aonie  of  tbo  fouler  liquid ;  so 
JOB  bare  A  very  htitd  euetny  to  fight.  J  havt  tttn  bogt  and  girl*  of  about 
fttriarn  orjijleentftats  old  getting  their  teaget  in  ikii  jtoiaon." 

Tlic  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Miasiou  call  attention  to  the  fact 
tlut  Ute  Earopeao  trsden,  who  have  firmly  resisted  trafSc  in  spirits, 
kirc  been  tlrivcu,  in  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  ftuch 
krter,  to  alModon  their  trade. 

]n  fftco  of  Bitch  facts  8S  these,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
■igfat  nell  say  in  luA  sermon  on  May  2  in  Westminster  Abbey : 

"It  b  a  dread  commwce-  But  it  ie  rather  an  anti-commcne.  Tbe  fc4ir  of 
k  and  the  dread  of  it  will  soon  be  upon  comia«rce  tuelf.  If  ne  have  long 
Wm  aonopvlie*  lo  be  a  bitr  and  ob«ttuetioa  to  trude — ii  we  hav«  fbunii  ihac 
k  pst  a  wbolv  tnde  into  tba  fannda  of  one  man  is  to  kill  trndc — what 
Alii  *n  lay  o/  a  lytlem  which,  in  tht  name  of  freetiom,  tkrtatent  with  ex- 
timaitm  all  trniUt  hut  6n€  t  What  of  bales  of  goods  rc-aliipped  becsiue,  in 
Ifca  dranlcvn  jiopuUtioRi  there  waa  no  demand  but  fur  driiik— bepnuaa 
Aty  woatil  rvntire  nothing  el«:  in  barter — would  utlcc  tio  otlicr  Nogca  f»r 
iht  nrly  momiog's  worii,  and  wure  iuutpablo  when  tbu  early  maiming  was 
^aM  .*  TbcM.  and  daiker  tales  than  the«o,  are  tbc  (Uposiiicn*  of  eye- 
Wlaiiw.  whout  we  have  no  ground  to  mistrust,  or  even  eiupect  of 
czaigvTstiDfi.  Rut  ihf*e  nurrly  must  be  unexpected  resullt  of  tlie  foreign 
4^)oaHCy  wbich  it»t«!cd,  vrithout  lualiftcution,  on  'the  intereRl*  of  trade' 
M  '  oatnnercijU  liberty.'  It  would  be  ireason  to  our  neighbours  to  euppow 
Atf  Bucb  roulta  were  I'oreieen — aoch  eripplisg  of  commerce,  such  dioabliag 
ef  tadoatrial  vnorgiiai  as  miut  tuperveoe." 

*•  Rum,"  aa  Mr.  "Waller  lajr*,  '■  is  in  more  lenscs  than  one  the 
tltlrtom-key  to  AMca  "  of  the  trade  in  litinor  ;  and  all  other  traders, 
vhoM!  articles  of  cotnBicrce  are  harmless  or  beneficent,  way  feci  very 
mn  that  the  drink-sdler,  who  is  hardly  likely  to  be  more  tender  to 
tWr  ibtcreati  than  to  thoac  of  the  myriads  whom  he  is  cow  actively 
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helping  to  extirpate,  will  effectually  uid  uDBcriipiilotuly  loelt  the  door 
of  Africa  agaiuat  tticni,  until  be  bati  no  more  victims  left  to  slsy  ;  a 
result  wliicb  seems  to  be  in  rapid  coumc  of  aceomplisfament.  Then 
imrnonil  trad(!rs — tliese  "  artistit  in  buniau  slaughter,"  as  Lord 
Cbcsterlicid  cullcfl  tbc  ^-dUtillcrB  a  fauiiclrcd  years  ago — -will  look 
OQt,  no  less  rcmonclcssl)',  for  otlicr  dark  and  helpless  races,  which  tb^ 
hare  not  yet  wholly  cstcrminatcfl — if  such  there  be — irhoin,for  their 
owD  filthy  lucre's  nuke,  tlicy  may  demoralise  and  destroy.  Tor  titcy 
are  secure  in  our  tncaa  doctrines  of  political  expediency,  secure  ia 
our  rceklcBS  sliibbok'tha  of  doctrinaire  fiuauce  aiid  abhorrent  liberty; 
and  alt  the  while,  such  ia  the  capability  of  sclf-Kopbuticatiou  by  the 
human  comicience,  they  will  persuade  themselves,  and  others  will 
pcrMtiude  them,  that  they  are  cxeclleut  philantliropista  and  exemplary 
Christian  mcu  I 

Mr.  Joseph  lliomson,  who  speaks  with  all  the  authority  of  an  eye- 
witness, isaid  in  this  Review  last  December,  that  "  for  any  ACrican 
wbo  is  iuduoBccd  for  good  by  Christianity,  a  thousand  arc  driven  into 
deeper  degradation  by  the  gin  trade ; "  and  that  "  Moliammedaii 
missionaries  are  throwing  dowu  the  gage  to  Christianity,  aud  declar- 
ing war  upun  our  chief  contribution  to  Westcru  Africa — the  giu- 
tradc." 

And  this  is  the  way  in  which  wc  arc  teaching  "  the  Morions  land" 
to  stretch  out  her  hau<l»  unto  God  1 


My  odious  task  is  finished.  If  these  facts  have  no  weight  on 
miuds  and  consciences  of  our  rulers  aud  legislators,  those  cousciei 
must  indeed  be  callous  heyuud  reprieve.  Are  we  so  wholly  given  up 
to  the  idolatry  of  the  two  brasen  idols  of  spurious  liberty  and 
ccoDomical  lalatez-Jaire  us  tu  bear  contentedly  the  weight  of  tliis 
infamy  and  this  guilt  ?  Arc  we  content  to  he  represented  to  the 
minds  of  suTages  by  our  worst  and  greediest  sons  ?  A  nation  may  fol 
a  time  sin  in  ignorance.  It  may  be  for  a  time  unaware  of  the 
nefarious  trade  to  which  its  least  worthy  representatives  vfTer  a 
holocaust  of  tribes  aud  nations,  [Assiiig  them  through  the  fire  to  ■ 
dcmou  even  viler  than  Moloch,  the  aboaiinatioD  of  the  children  of 
jVmmou.  But  England  can  plead  ignorance  no  longer.  If  abe 
continue  to  dabble  her  baud  in  blood,  if  she  continue  to  be  liable  to 
the  "  deep  damnation  "  of  taking  off  these  dark  races,  docs  she  think 
to  be  ac4|uitted  at  (he  awful  bar  of  God  by  mumbling  the  shibboleths 
of  "  free  trade  ■"  or  *'  vested  iutereat  "  ?  If  so,  let  her  not  be  deceived. 
The  "  Bword  bathed  in  heaveu  "  is  not  in  haste  to  strike;  but  wheo 
the  hour  for  just  retribution  has  come,  it  is  apt  "  to  smite  once,  aod 
smite  no  more." 

r.  W.  Fabeab, 


THE    SACREDNE3S    OF    ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 


A  TORSO  from  tlie  hand  of  Pheidias,  a  portritit  by  Titian,  a  Mms 
by  Pale4triTi&  or  Hacli,  a  lyrical  poem  of  Milton,  an  abbey 
church  of  tli€t  titirteenth  century — lire  all  wurkfl  of  art;  mntchlens, 
priceless,  sacred  :  each  as  man  ou  tbis  eartb  irill  never  replace,  nor 
tiTcr  sec  again.  Tbry  are,  each  uutl  all,  Uke  a  great  life,  or  a  mcmor- 
tible  tleed,  vbicli,  uncx  spent,  cati  uCTcr  bu  repeated  in  the  Hamc  way 
•pun.  and  yet,  vbicb  once  lived,  or  once  nehiCTcd,  the  world  is  for 
erer  after  a  better  place.  And  tbcs«  inimitable  vorks  arc  not  only 
amongst  the  heirlooms  of  niAiikind  ;  but  tliey  arc  rccordu  of  the  lif« 
of  our  falbers,  which  coucentrate  in  a  single  page,  canraa,  block  of 
•tone,  hymn,  or  it  may  be,  portal,  as  luiicb  history  hi  would  fill  a 
library  of  dull  written  anunU,  Frotu  the  jioiat  uf  view  of  beauty, 
of  knowledge,  of  reverence,  these  works  of  art  are,  as  the  Statesman 

AtbeDM  Bud,  "  au  everlasting  posB(;«aion." 

Yet  how  strangely  different  is  the  wny  in  which  wc  treat  the  utatne, 
the  pietDfp,  the  music,  the  poem,  from  the  way  wc  treat  the  church 
— the  chnroh,  one  vould  tJiiuk  the  most  sacred  of  all.  It  U  not  so 
with  UM.  We  preserve  the  torso,  or  the  portrait— we  restore  the 
church.  We  give  it  a  new  inside  and  a  fresh  outside.  Wo  deck  it 
iitit  in  a  brand-new  suit  to  cover  its  nakcdDcss.  A  committee  ofsub- 
sttibcra  chouse  the  style,  the  century,  intu  which  it  shall  be  traus- 
^loeed ;  they  wrangle  in  meetings,  in  rasping  letters,  and  corrosive 
p«mphlcti,  as  to  carrying  en  an  carlv-pninted  arcade  in  the  Indy- 
cbapel,  or  as  to  intrudiieiug  a  gridiron  mass  of  i^erpendicular  tracery 
in  the  west  window.  Th«  Chapter,  the  subscribers,  the  amateur 
archaeologists,  each  have  their  pet  style,  sub-style,  and  epoch,  their 
fancy  architect,  or  infallible  authority  in  stoue,  autiquitics,  and  taste. 
Iktwoen  them  the  CLiirt:h  is  gutted,  scraiicd,  le-faced,  translated  into 
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one  of  tlioec  braDil-new,  inleusc)^  mediaeval,  machine-made,  and  eDgioe- 
tunicd  fabrics,  wliich  the  pupils  of  the  great  maa  of  the  day  turn 
out  bj  the  score.     This  ix  how  we  treat  the  chnrcb. 

Imnginc  the  tenth  port  of  tLis  outrage  applied  to  statue,  picture, 
hymn,  or  poem.  Suppose  the  Tniateesof  the  British  Museum  were 
to  call  io  Mr,  Boehm  ond  commission  him  to  rettore  the  Parihecon 
torsoB,  to  bring  the  fragments  from  the  Mausoleum  up  to  the  style  of 
the  Pericleau  era.  Suppose  the  Ministry  of  Fiue  Arts  iu  France 
rettored  the  arms  of  the  Melian  Aphrodite  in  the  Louvrt,  or  the  Pope 
r«?orcrf the  le^s*  "fnis,  aud  head  to  the  torso  beloted  by  Buouarrotli. 
Europe,  iu  cither  case,  would  ring  with  iiidigimtiou  ojtd  horror.  Time 
was,  no  doubt,  when  these  tbiugs  were  done,  and  done  by  clever 
sculptor*  in  better  ajfes  of  art  than  ours.  But  wc  may  be  fairly  sure 
that  it  will  never  be  done  again. 

Pictures,  wc  Icnow,  have  been  restored  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  aly 
are  restored  still.  1  myself  saw  a  miscreaut  painting  over  the  "  Peter 
Martyr  "  of  Titian  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo ;  and  1 
wished  that  the  fire  which  consumed  it  had  caught  him  red-banded 
in  the  act.  They  have  daubed  Ijeo&ardo's  "Ccnacolo  "  till  there  i« 
nothing  but  a  shadow  left.  But  though  a  sacrilcgioua  brush  may 
DOW  and  then  be  raised  against  an  ancient  Master  (just  as  murder, 
rape,  and  arson  are  not  yet  absolutely  put  down]^  even  our  great- 
great-grandfathers,  who  mado  the  grand  tour  and  "collected"  iu  the 
days  of  Horace  Walpole,  never  added  powder  aud  a  full  wig  to  one 
of  Titian 'a  Doges,  or  aaked  ZofTauy  to  finish  a  chalk  atudy  by  ilicbocl 
Angclo. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  people  restored 
a  poem  or  a  piece  of  music.  Certainly  Colley  Cibbcr  restoicd 
tome  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  introducing  bon  ton  into  "  Hamlet "  and 
''  Kichard  III."  And  Michael  Costa  would  interpolate  brass  into 
Handel's  "  Messiah."  But  iu  any  world  that  claims  a  title  to  art,  taste 
or  culture,  to  falsify  a  note  or  a  word,  cither  iu  music  or  iu  poem, 
is  rank  forgery  and  profanity — felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Mamtscripts  are  searched  with  microacopcs  and  collated  by  photo- 
graphs to  secure  the  ipsistima  verba  of  the  author.  And  the  editor 
who  '*  improved  "  n  single  line  of  "  Lycidas ''  would  be  drummed  out 
of  literatare  to  the  "  Rogue's  March." 

In  our  day,  happily,  poem,  music,  picture,  and  statue  arc  prcserretl 
with  a  loving  aud  religious  care.  Picture  aud  statue  are  cased  in 
glass  aud  air-tight  chambers;  (or  we  would  not  hetcem  the  winds  of 
heaven  vi»it  their  face  too  rongbly.  The  rude  public  arc  kept  al 
arma'-lcDgth ;  and  ia  wnm  countries  are  not  suffered  «o  much  aa  M 
look  at  the  books,  engravings^  aud  paintings  which  they  have  paid 
for.  Worship  of  an  old  poet  is  carried  to  the  point  of  priutiug  bis 
coDipositious  in  the  authentic  but  unintelligible  cacograpby  be  used. 
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And  as  to  old  inu«ic,  reverence  is  carried  »o  far  that  loo  often  wc  do 
not  perTurm  it  at  all,  I  suppose  for  fear  that  a  passage  here  eud  tlicre 
may  not  be  interpreted  aright. 

Go  to  Mr.  Ncnrton  or  Mr.  Murray,  and  tell  him  that  the 
"Thcseua"  and  "  llistns  "  in  the  Elgin  Hoom  (l  U8C  the  old  con- 
tentional  names)  arc  sadly  dilapidated  on  their  Burfaec.and  that  you 
ooiUd  retiare  their  skins  to  the  original  polish  ;  or  propose  to  repaint 
the  Panathcnaic  frieze  in  the  undoubted  roloum  used  by  Pheidiaa. 
TcU  Sir  Frederick  Burton  that  the  lights  in  the  "  Laratus"  and  the 
"  fiacchua  and  Ariadne  "  have  plainly  gone  down  ;  and  that  you  vrill 
esrry  otit  the  ideas  of  Sebastian  and  Titian  by  lirightcniug  them  a 
little.  TcU  him  that  "  Alexander  and  the  Family  of  i>arius  "  is  full 
of  anachronisms,  and  that  you  nil!  re-robe  the  figures  with  strict 
attention  to  chronoioey  and  archaKdogy.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
looks  of  these  public  Hcrvants  when  you  proposed  it,  as  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  Michael  Angelo  watching  the  "  Breeches-maker" 
who  clothed  the  naked  sainta  in  his  Sistiue  "  Last  Judgracut" 

StatDc,  picture,  book,  mitsic,  are  preserved  intact  with  reverential 
awe.  Not  but  what  some  of  them  hare  suffered  too  by  time,  get 
utterly  dilapidated,  arc  in  riak  of  perishiog,  Iiave  become  mere 
fragments,  or  offer  tempting  ground  for  ambitious  genius.  The 
"  Aphrodite  "  of  Melos  is  still  a  riddle :  the  torso  of  the  Vatican  is  n 
Tcry  sphinx  in  stone,  a  mass  of  marble  ever  propounding  euigmaa, 
CTcr  rejecting  solutions.  It  is  a  block  a)  it  stands :  head,  arms,  legs, 
and  action  would  make  it  a  statue.  The  "Ccuacolo"  of  Milan  has 
long  been  a  mere  ghost  of  a  fresco,  faint  as  the  last  gleam  of  a 
rainbow.  There  arc  still  whole  choruses  of  ^achylus  to  reitore ; 
and  Shakespeare  is  certainly  not  ropontible  for  every  scene  iu  hi» 
«>-called  works.  Literature  and  Art  are  full  of  works,  cither  injured 
by  time,  or  left  incomplete  by  their  authors,  or  such  as  modern 
racarcb  could  easily  purge  of  their  auaclirooisms,  inconsistencies, 
and  general  defects. 

It  is  iu  one  art  only  that  modern  research  dares  this  outrage.  Great 
works  of  architecture  arc  not  exactly  on  the  same  footing  icitb  great 
works  of  sculpture,  of  paintin([,  of  music,  of  poetry,  llicy  differ  from 
ill;  and  I  will  presently  consider  these  differences.  But  great  works 
of  architecture  arc,  as  1  say,  like  all  great  works  of  art,  matchless, 
priceless,  aud  sacred.  They  are  sbsolntely  beyond  copying.  It  is 
easier  to  copy  Titian's  "Entombment"  than  the  portal  of  Cbartxea  or 
Notro  Dame — as  they  once  stood,  and  stand  no  more.  Each  great 
work  of  architecture  is  also  wwiV"*^  .•  completely  distinct  from  every 
work  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  Giotto's  Campanile,  the  Duke^s 
Palace  at  Venice,  itand  alone — mast  wc  say  stood  alone  ? — like 
Ilamlcl  or  Lear,  *'  remote,  sublime,  and  inaccessible, "  A  man  who 
wanted,  to  "  continue  "  Giotto's  Campanile,  or  add  a  new  story,  and 
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enlarge  the  P&lace  at  Venice,  is  the  kind  of  man  who  would  "eoatiuoc" 
the  "  Iliail,"  or  dramatbte  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  for  the  Lyceum  stage. 

Tn  all  wiiys  the  great  huilding  is  worthy  of  a  deeper  revereuce,  ui 
consecrated  with  a  profounder  halo  of  wcial  and  historical  mystery 
than  any  picture  or  aag  statue  can  be.  Of  the  five  great  arttt,  that 
of  building  is  the  only  one  vhich  adds  to  its  charm  of  beauty  the 
solemnity  of  the  genius  loci.  It  is  the  one  art  vhich  is  immovably 
fixed  to  place ;  the  rest  are  mif^atorj  or  independent  of  space. 
Poetry  and  music,  not  being  arts  of  form,  are  not  confined  to  any 
spot.  Statues  and  paintings,  though  they  can  only  be  seen  in  xouu 
spot,  may  be  carried  round  the  world  and  aet  up  iit  mu-wums  and 
galleries.  But  the  building  belongs  for  ever  to  the  place  where  it  ia 
set  np.  It  is  incorporated  with  the  surroundingSj  the  climate,  the 
people,  the  site,  where  it  first  nwe.  No  muMuni  cau  ever  hold  it; 
it  is  not  to  be  catalogued,  mounted,  framed  or  claased  like  a  coin  or 
a  mummy  in  a  glass  cnsc.  It  stands  for  ever  facing  the  same  eternal 
hiilii,  the  same  ever-flowing  river,  rising  into  the  same  aaure  or 
lowering  sky  into  which  it  rose  at  first  in  joy  or  pride.  It  may  Iw  as 
old  as  the  I'yraiaids,  or  as  recent  as  Queen  Anne.  But  in  nny 
case  it  has  watched  generation  after  generation  oome  and  go ;  Tor 
thousands  of  years  men  hare  passed  under  that  portiU;  for  ccutories 
the  bell  h&s  tolled  from  that  tower.  The  steps  of  this  colonnade 
have  been  worn  by  the  feet  of  Pericles,  Sophocles,  Pinto,  and  Socrates ; 
under  this  arch  pasited  the  Antonincs,  'IVajan,  and  Charlemagne; 
Saint  Louis  used  to  pray  standiug  on  this  very  floor,  six  centuries 
and  a  half  ago ;  this  chapter-house  was  for  two  centuries  the  cradle 
of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  throughout  the  world. 

No  other  art  whatever,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Urge  fresooea,* 

neither  music  nor  poetry,  has  this  retiffio  toei,  this  conaecrotion  of 

some  spot  by  hallowed  association,  which  is  bound  np  with  the  very 

life  of  every  great  building.     In  the  whole  range  of  art  there    it 

nothing  so  human,  so  social,  so  intense,  as  this  spirit  which  has  made 

the  practice  of  pilgrimage  an  etenial  instinct  of  humanity.     To  pass 

from  the  roar  of  Paris  or  London  to  sit  beside  the  Venus  or  the 

Theseus  is  delight.     We  all  feel  rest  and  awe  before  a  Madonna  of 

Raphael,  a  portrait  of  Titian,  or  listening  Lu  Mozart's  "  Requiem,"  or 

to  "  Paradise  Lost."      But  to  mc,  a  eon  of  earth,  no  art  cornea  home, 

se4;niing  at  once  so  intense  and  so  infinite,  as  when  X  wander  round 

the  old  piasaas  at  Florence  and  Venice,  or  pace  about  tlic  aisles  of 

the  Abl)cy.     There  art,  memory,  veueration,  patriotism,  the  pathos, 

the  endtirancc,  the  majesty  of  humanity,  »eem  to  me  to  blend  in  one 

overpowering  scuaatiou.     Mho  can  say  where  Art  cuds  and  Vcnem- 

tion  begins  V 

*  i<iicli  frtMocs  a*  tbove  ci  tba  ArtiiaChs]>t]  &t  Padiu,  ur  tl>c  t^lrtJiw  i'bft|KJ  Jit  Kotne, 
behtsf;  tt'  tucbitcctun;  ■■  nucli  u  to  {lAuitang,  ahuost.  m  tavdi  la  ttic  biiixc  ol  tUu  I'm 
tbsAM)  la  k  ]i«ft  of  ihe  LtiililiDg. 
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Tlitw  creiT  »ncient  buiMing,  wliether  it  be  a  aucecBsful  work  of 
art  or  not,  w  sncred  bv  iu  wuociKlioiiR,  aud    in  a  staa()iu{^  record  id 
Bat  an  ancient  building  ia  a  fkr  more  definite  prodact  of  the 

»e^  out  of  wliicb  it  grew  and  the  civilixation  vhich  created  it, 
than  any  statne  or  aiijr  paiuting,  almost  more  than  anr  mu!ii<^  or 
any  poem.  It  Is  usually  a  far  leas  personal  luid  indtTiduul  act  of 
inagiuatiou  than  statue,  painting,  poeoi,  or  music.  It  is  acollec- 
tiTe  and  dcreloping  work,  the  creation  of  a  scries  of  uiiudu,  tlic 
impiration  of  a  given  cpoeb,  and  of  a  particular  people.  No  grefit 
rtatoe,  or  painting,  or  piece  of  muwc,  or  poem,  was  erer  produced  by 
a  group  of  artists.  Moot  great  buildings  were.  Tlic  ParthunDu  is 
in  wliat  is  called  tbe  Doric  not  tbc  Ionic  style ;  aud  wc  think  of 
PlicidiuH,  tbe  sculptor,  rather  tbau  Iciiuus,  tlic  architect,  as  the  geniua 
who  crtaled  it.  Hurdly  a  single  gruut  church,  till  the  age  of  \\rcn, 
can  be  poiitlTely  asaigned  to  one  sole  author,  as  ve  assign  the 
"  AcaiQcmnoQ  "  pMitircly  to  jEschylus,  or  the  Sistiue  Madonna  to 
the  »te»Ma  mano  of  Kaphacl.  A  few,  a  very  few,  buildings  bear  the 
stamp  of  one  uuique  gcuius,  such  as  tbo  Campanile  at  Florence,  the 
Saicte  Chapeltc,  and  our  St.  Paul's.  Statues,  paintings,  poems,  and 
mnaic,  are  each  the  complete  conception  of  one  imnil,  the  csi-cutioa 
of  one  baud.  As  a  rule,  buildings  are  tbo  accumulating  conception 
of  sercrsl  miuds,  the  cxocution  of  succcuivc  generations. 

It  is  no  doubt  this  character  in  buildiugs  wliicb  hns  made  as  slow 
to  treat  tbem  with  the  rercrcncc  and  love  that  we  show  so  readily  to 
worls  iu  the  other  arts.  Other  works  are  tbc  creations  of  some 
master  whose  name,  »tory,  and  inilividuality  we  know.  A  Madonna 
u  by  Raphael  or  Bellini ;  a  poctn  ia  by  Dante  or  Milton ;  a  JIaas  is 
by  Bach  or  Moiiart ;  a  statue  ia  by  Pbridias  or  Michael  Angclo. 
And  wc  cannot  conceive  any  other  hand  or  brain  &0  much  as  touching 
the  work.  But  tbe  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  at  Constantinople 
is  tbo  work  of  the  Byjranlino  School  j  the  Cathedral  of  Chartrcs  is 
the  work  of  builders  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  Abbey,  the  Tower  of 
Ltrndon.  the  Louvre,  the  Duomo,  and  tbc  Palazzo  Veccbio  at  Florence, 
represent  whole  centuries  of  successive  evolution  in  art  and  manucn. 
Statues  and  piiintingn  arc  the  creations  of  single  Masters.  Buildiugs 
arc  the  collective  growth  of  Ages. 

But  for  this  very  reason,  what  buildings  lose  in  pciwonal  interest 
they  gain  in  human  interest,  iu  social  significance,  in  historical  vuluc. 
The  multiplicity  of  parts  in  a  great  edifice,  the  Tast  range  of  its  power 
orer  an  infinite  »eries  of  bnninn  «ouIa,  the  sacrifices,  the  endurance, 
the  concentration  of  effort*  by  which  it  was  built  up,  and  the  count* 
less  gcncrattuns  of  men  wbo  have  coutributcd  to  its  beauty  or  have 
hceu  touched  by  xtn  majesty,  give  it  n  collective  hnmau  glory,  which 
fto  statue  or  picture  erer  had — a  glory  which  is  exceeded  only  by 
Uw  great  poems  of  the  world.     A  Madonna  was  struck  off  in  a  few 
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nooths,  (md  »ioc«  it  vaa  put  on  canTU  liu  been  seen  by  some  teu 
of  tboDMQds,  of  whom  some  thoasand  came  from  it  better  men.  A 
tutac,  a  Bong,  a  lyric,  appeals  to  a  defioiM  number  in  a  definite  wvf, 
but  faardlj  to  a  nhole  people  on  everr  side  of  their  soala.  But  take 
B  great  building — a  great  group  of  buildings — at  its  bigbest  point- 
say  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the  Fonim  at  Old  .  Rome,  the  Papal 
edifices  at  modern  Borne,  the  Piaxzu  at  Florence,  Venice,  and  'V'crona, 
Notre  Dame  as  it  stood  nnrcetored,  oor  ovn  great  group  at  West- 
mioater — in  vast  ntnge  of  impression  and  invention  they  are  oertainlj 
sorpasscd  by  the  Bible,  the  "  Iliad,"  "  The  Dirine  Comedy,"  or 
ifae  woriu  of  Shakespeare,  but  by  no  other  creative  work  of  man 
ever  prodoced.  Tie  cltiliiation  of  whole  races  is  petrified  into  them. 
For  centnriee,  tens  of  thoosands  of  men  have  ttulcd,  thought,  imagined, 
•  and  pontrd  their  souls  into  the  work.  It  would  be  an  education  in 
art  to  have  known  by  heart  th^t  gloriona  fa9ade  of  Notre  Dame,  aa 
it  once  waa,  when  vnrj  leaf  in  its  foliage,  every  fold  in  the  drapery, 
every  smile  in  erery  saint's  face,  was  an  iodiridual  conception  of  some 
gfinfttl  aiarit  and  some  deft  luind~to  have  known  every  legend  which 
lland  in  mby,  asore,  and  emerald  in  the  countless  ligbta  of  nave,  cboir» 
aisle,  and  transept,  the  thoosands  of  statues  which  peopled  it  vithtn 
and  witboBt,  the  carrcd  stalls  and  screens,  the  iron,  braas,  and  ailrer 
and  gdd-work,  the  picture*,  the  frrscoo,  tbc  tombs,  the  altar*,  the 
narUoB>  the  brooics,  the  embroideries,  tlte  ivories,  the  mosaic*.  A 
great  ttatiinaJ  bttilding  is  the  prodnet  of  a  nation,  and  is  the  schocd 
of  a  natioD.  And  for  this  reason  it  sliauld  stand  next  in  reverence 
and  lore  to  the  great  poems  of  a  nation.  Next  to  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
the  "  Trilogy  "  comes  the  Parthenoa.  Next  to  the  "  Dirine  Comedy  " 
the  Dnomo  of  Florence  and  its  adiuDcts.  Next  to  Shake^ieare  and 
Hilton  the  Abbey. 

There  is  thvs  a  peculiar  (juality  in  the  great  hiatoric  bttilding  which 
■arks  it  otf  from  all  other  w<vks  of  art.  It  is  in  a  special  sense  a 
fieny  voA.  It  is  not  somnch  aicori  as  a  Mmy.  It  has  an  organic 
Hfe,  orgentc  growth  ;  it  has  a  liistorT.  an  erotntion  of  its  own.  The 
Fantheoa  ai  Rome  has  gone  on  lirisg  and  growing  for  nearly  nine- 
ircii  ccniozies,  ihe  Castle  of  St  Angelo  for  nearly  seventeen,  the 
Chink  of  tlic  Holy  >Vi*daaB  for  thirteen,  and  our  own  Tower  for 
•a^  ccatBzin ;  and  all  of  them  are  atill  tiring  buikiings,  and  not 
al  aU  vuat  or  "  BOMaMats."  A  bvtldii^^  may  Qndeif  o  amaiing 
pamMatitema,  &e  Hadrian''*  Mansoleom,  the  Baths  of  Oiodetian,  or 
the  Ckorch  of  Jaarinian,  and  yet  retain  its  identity  and  its  vital 
f  u^i.  A  bsil&ig  is  indeed  rather  an  buittittieii  than  a  irart :  and. 
Eke  all  imtitartioaa.  it  has  its  osrn  crolation,  cormpooding  with  the 
KKsal  evlntioe  om  which  it  dcpenda;  and  of  which  it  is  the  symboL 
Ov  Tovci^  Abbey,  Mace  of  Wcatmiostcr,  and  Wiodaor  CaatU  arc 
■wk  aoM  See  ««r  MMiarchy,  Farliamcut,  and  Judicial  system  than 
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tn  like  «  Madonn&  by  Raphael,  or  a  statue  hy  Plieidias.    Tbey 
Dot  object*  to  be  looked  at  io  miiseunos.     Tbey  are  orgaoic  Uveit, 
iiutUttliona,  hwtoric  forces. 

Now  I  bold  that  all  natioual,  historic,  momi mental  buildings  wbat* 
crcr,  bowcTcr  amall  or  bumble,  partake  of  this  charactcrj  aud  ougbk 
to  bavc  the  same  veneriLtiuii  aud  aacredoess  bestowed  on  them. 
Every  building:  that  hoi  a  definite  pabHc  bistory,  aod  boa  bcctt  dcdi- 
al«d  to  public  me,  be  it  church,  tower,  bridge,  gateway,  boil,  i«  & 
aatioital  iimtitiition,  is  a  public  possLeAsiotij  and  ha;  lie(K>mR  aaerotanct, 
aa  tbo  itomaui  said.  In  the  l»v  of  Rome,  the  ground,  io  wbicb  one 
who  had  the  right  buried  a  dead  body,  bei:ame,  ip»o  facto,  reliffiova  f 
U  ccaacd  tu  tie  private  prup(;rty,  it  could  not  be  bought  or  auld,  traus- 
ferrod  or  used.  It  was  for  crer  dedicated  to  the  dead,  uud  rcscrTcd 
from  all  correat  usage.  So  a,  building,  which  oar  dead  foreTatbcra 
^ie  dedicAled  to  the  serrice  of  generations,  shotild  be  aacroaanct  to 
tlie  netnory  of  tlie  Past. 

Ita  size,  il9  beauty,  its  antiquity,  its  eelebrity,  arc  matters  ot 
Jrgre«  not  of  principle.  CMcntially  it  \s  a  oational  potsession,  an 
tTTr])*Tab1e  uiouucicot,  a  sarrcd  record,  as  the  great  Charter  and 
•  DomcMlay  "  are.  These  records  have  become  so  pitiably  few,  their 
possible  \alue  is  so  incalculably  great,  their  unique,  inimitable,  pricc- 
kaa  nature  at  rclicit  is  so  obvious,  that  woutonly  to  destroy  one  of 
Elbcm  ought  to  bo  treated  as  a  public  orimo,  like  smashing  the  Port- 
bad  Vase,  or  defacing  the  Charter  and  "Pomesday."  It  is  preposterous 
thai  an  incumbent  and  bis  churchwardens,  a  dean  and  chapter,  a 
mayor  and  aldermen,  a  warden  and  benchers,  a  highway  board,  or  a 
.borough  rorporation,  should  he  free  to  deface  a  national  relic,  and 
Unfy  a  natioual  record.  At  the  very  least,  a  parish  church  should 
be  u  vdL  protected  by  law  as  a  parish  register  ia  against  wanton 
dBGu«n)ent  and  faUilicatit>n  of  its  contents.  In  principle  the  idea 
is  admitted  by  the  newl  for  a  "  foenlty."  But  a  "  faculty  "  is  beeomc  a 
metoticholy  form  ;  and  no  "  faculty  "  is  needed  by  the  trustees  who 
sell  an  ancient  edifice  to  a  builder's  speculation,  by  the  highway  board 
which  cartu  away  a  tower  or  a  gate,  or  "  restores  "  and  "  improves  "  a 
bridge 

Our  glorious  Milton  anid,  iu  a  passage  as  iniuiortal  as  his  poems, 
"m  good  almont  kill  a  Man  as  kill  a  good  Book."  We  may 
add:  **  As  good  almott  kill  a  good  Book  a.1  kill  an  ancient  Buildiug." 
The  one  is  as  irrecoverable  a«  the  other;  it  may  teach  us  a*  much; 
it  should  affect  us  even  more.  See  how  the  words  of  tliat  most 
Biblical  nf  passagen,  which  Isaiah  himself  might  bavc  uttered,  apply  to 
the  biiildiiip  ns  much  as  to  llie  book.  Is  not  a  great  historic  abbey 
"au  iDiniorlulity  rather  than  a  life?"  Is  not  the  cathedral,  loo, 
"  the  [irceioas  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
«p  oD  pnrpote  to  a  life  beyond  life  ?  "    Are  not  these  "  restorers  "  aad 
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*' improTcrs "  of  oar  public  munumeiits  tbo  men  vbo  *' spill  tfaat 
Kuoncd  life  of  man  prcserrcd  tod  stored  up  ia  "  the  boildinea  wbich 
onr  forefathers  r&tscd,  in  which  their  lives  were  recorded,  and  their 
Iwst  work  treasured  up  ? 

Every  work  of  art  h&a  in  it  "  the  precious  life-blood  of  s  mastcr- 
apirit ;  "  but  a  work  of  ^cat  architecture  and  hiatoric  imporUnce 
has  in  it  the  precious  life-blood  of  maur  a  master-spiriL  And  tlic 
humblest  aocicat  moDument,  though  it  be  a  petty  pa-riab  church  or 
a  market  crou,  has  this  "  seuoned  life  of  man  preserved  in  it."  Like 
the  pictnre,  the  atatue,  the  poem,  in  every  work  of  art,  the  precioua 
life-blood  of  the  master-apirit  which  iDfomis  it,  should  make  it  sacred 
from  sacrilegious  hands.  But  the  bnilding  bait  also  that  which  pic* 
ture,  statue,  and  poem,  faare  not — the  religio  loci.  "  The  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holj  gronnd,"  may  be  said  of  erery  historic 
monument  Nay  more.  The  ancieut  building  is  marked  by  a  lilia- 
tioQ  of  ma3ter')>pints.  Like  the  Saxou  "  Chrouicle,"  or  the  "  Aniiala 
of  Warerley/'  it  is  not  a  filed  but  a  current  record.  It  is  a  cod- 
tiouons  and  moTing  monnmeut — at  once  contemporary  like  annaU, 
and  yet  oi^anic  liko  a  hintory.  The  great  Charter,  "  Domesday/'  the 
JBayeni  tapestry,  are  records  of  giveii  moments  in  the  national  life. 
Bnt  in  the  Abbey  and  its  precincts  may  be  seen  the  works  of  Eug*^ 
lish  bands,  continuously  for  a  thousand  years,  generation 
generation,  typical  contemporary  work.  Now,  the  humblest  old 
perish  church  partakes  of  this  quality  of  continuous  t}'pical  worlc  for 
centuries. 

It  ia  tnonitrons  that  any  man,  any  body  of  men,  even  any  single 
generation,  should  claim  the  right  in  the  name  of  property,  or  their 
olEcc,  or  tbeir  present  conrcnicncc,  to  destroy  in  a  moment  the  con- 
tinttons  work  of  centuries,  to  desecrate  tJic  hcst  work  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  to  rob  their  own  descendants  of  their  common  birthright* 
Who  gave  this  rare  and  inimitnbte  value  to  the  ancient  building  ?  Nc 
they,  nor  even  the  first  founden  of  it.  Generation  after  generation 
stamped  their  mark  on  it,  recorded  their  thoughu  in  it,  poured  intOa 
it  their  precious  life-blood.  It  is  an  oggrcgatf:  product  of  their  re 
a  social  possession  of  all.  Mlience  came  the  rrligio  loci  which  cniits 
a  halo  over  it?  From  no  single  author,  from  no  set  of  builders: 
from  a  long  soecesHion  of  ancestral  generations  to  whom  it  baa 
grown  a  sacred  and  national  symbol.  That  precious  value  which 
time,  society,  the  nation,  have  given  it,  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  any 
man,  or  any  Board. 

There  was  a  noble  doctrine  in  the  old  Roman  Low,  which  I  will 
state  in  the  words  of  Gains :  Soitc/ac  jue*/"*  res,  t:eiut  muri  tt 
portaCf  quodammodo  ttivim  iurit  tun/.  Quod  atitem  divint  lurtH  eai. 
id  nulHu»  i»  Aoai»  tst.  "  Things  like  city  walls,  city  gates,  ai 
gacroaanct;  and,  ia  a  sense,  under  divine  sanction.      Uut  wbatcror' 
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is  under  tho  dirine  sanctiou,  catrnot  be  tlie  subject  of  [jropertjr." 
Th»t  U  to  say,  bUtoric  buildings  which  furm  part  of  the  n»tiooal 
records  Kte.  c»u«ecnktcd  by  the  post  and  dcdictttcd  to  the  future,  and 
arc  taken  out  of  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  tbe  present.  Tlii*  priucipic 
goCR  deeper  thau  the  msking  them  public  property.  They  are  not 
proper^  at  all — not  to  be  used,  consumed,  and  adapted  at  the 
puting  will  of  ttie  day.  Tbey  are  not  the  cliattets  of  the  /lublic. 
itcy  are  not  //mWic  property ;  tbey  aro  conatcraled  to  tlio  naiion. 
Each  RCDCratioa  is  too  apt  to  uk,  like  a  famoa^  peer,  "  May  1  not 
do  what  I  please  ic-ilh  mint  own?"  Not  national  pooscxsion!*  arc 
mncb  more  than  public  property.  Tbey  are  not  "the  otfn"  of  u 
passing  body.  They  are  the  iuberitauce  wbich  tbe  past  is  be< 
qucatbiog  to  tbe  future,  and  of  which  we  arc  but  truitees.  Vie  have 
ao  abaolute  rigbta  over  them  at  all ;  wc  bavc  only  tbe  duty  to 
pracrre  theni. 

So  great  is  tbe  difference  between  our  trcatmcut  of  old  pictures, 
■tatuc«,  poems,  and  aoogs,  and  our  treatment  -of  old  buildings,  that 
there  DHist  be  sonic  ground  for  our  practice.  Certainly  there  is. 
Architecture  is  an  art  esBontiaUy  dillcreul  from  other  aru ;  and 
buildings  are  not  simple  works  of  art.  A  building  intended  to 
sfaclter  and  contain  men,  is,  like  clothing,  food,  and  firing,  a  necessity 
of  mau'a  moterial  existence,  and  not,  as  picture,  statue,  poctn.  and 
■oDg  ore,  means  of  giving  grace  and  joy  to  man's  life,  Hcnco  every 
building  is  first  and  principally  a  ucocasity  and  a  material  utdity, 
and  a  work  of  beauty  afterwards  (if  it  crcr  become  so  at  all).  ITie 
XQOst  restless  generation  docs  not  "restore"  and  "ooavort"  either 
picture,  statue,  |wem,  or  song,  as  if  it  were  an  old  gown  or  a  piece  of 
carpet,  simply  because  tbey  are  not  ctmvruirnces  but  er^/oi/menff.  A 
gCDeratioD  which  Buds  an  old  building  inconvenient,  is  cniclly  tempted 
lo  "  cimTcrt,"  "  adapt,"  extend,  or  aJtcr  it.  Again,  tbe  building  not 
only  occupies  a  surface  of  ground  enormously  greater  thou  picture, 
statue,  or  book,  but  it  occupies  immovably  for  ever  one  definite  spot 
on  the  planet;  and  iu  Ibu  perpetual  ebaugcs  of  social  life  that  way 
eaaily  become  an  intolerable  burden  ou  the  living.  As  the  building 
ocaipiea  unalterably  a  given  oput  which  is  sometimes  a  primary 
necessity  for  active  life,  tbe  alternative  not  seldom  presents  itself  of 
•dapution  or  deslrucliou.  Thirdly :  wbiiat  picture,  statue,  or  book 
eaa  be  prcacrred  almost  indctioitcly  by  moderate  care,  tbe  building 
requires  incessant  work,  sometimes  partial  renewal  of  its  substance, 
at  tiroes  elalioratc  constructive  repair  to  prevent  it  from  antnally 
tumbling  down. 

There  are  thus  a  set  of  grounds,  some  on  one  aide  some  on  the 
other,  which  mark  off  tbe  buUdiug  from  all  other  works  of  art. 
There  arc  three  main  grounds  which  tempt  the  living^ompcl  the 
liriug^to  deal  wibb  it  from  time  to  time. 
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Firat,  it  is  prlmiril^  a  material  utility,  and  onlysecoDtlarily  a  work 
of  art 

Next,  it  occupie*  a  rery  large  and  unalterable  spot. 

Lastly,  it  requires  constant  labour  to  uphold  it. 

On  the  other  hand^  there  arc  three  maiu  grounda  which  make  the 
ancient  boildinv  more  »acred  than  any  other  work  of  man's  arL 

First,  it  alone  has  the  true  reti^o  hci. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  national  creattoo,  a  social  vork  of  art,  in  the 
supreme  sense. 

Thirdlj,  it  ia  n  national  record,  in  a  vaythat  no  other  work  of  art 
is,  because  it  is  almost  both  a  collective  and  a  continuoua  record. 

Now  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  tiro  competing  sets  ot 
impulaea  undoubtedly  makes  the  protection  of  our  ancient  buildinga 
a  very  complex  and  very  diSicult  problem.  Both  sets  are  very 
powerful,  buth  act  iu  varyius  degrees,  and  the  liaal  compromise 
between  the  rival  acts  of  claims  is  uecesaarily  the  work  of  much 
anxious  discrimination,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  complicatioii 
and  antagonism  is  such  that  no  bard-aad-fast  doctrine  can  be  laid 
down.  Each  case  must  stand  oa  its  merits,  Kach  decision  must  bo 
the  laborious  reconcilement  of  conflicting  interests.  Our  cause  has 
tuQcred  from  over- arbitrary  dogmas  and  some  affectation  of  coutcmpt 
for  the  plain  necessities  of  material  existence.  Every  oue  outaide 
the  Tuilerica  laughed  at  Edmoud  About,  when  be  told  the  Komaos 
of  to-day  that  the  only  thinf;  left  for  tbem  was  "  to  contemplate  their 
ruins."  I  wixh  myself  that  they  had  contemplated  their  ruios  a 
littlo  longer,  or  had  altow-ed  us  to  contemplate  them,  instead  of 
seeking  to  turn  Home  into  a  third-rate  Taris.  But  we  shall  be 
laughed  at  if  we  ever  venture  to  tell  the  nineteenth  century  that  it 
mast  contemplate  its  xaius. 

The  trust  imposed  ou  the  century  is  not  to  contemplate  its  mins, 
bot  to  protect  its  ancient  buildings.  Now  that  will  he  done  if  the 
century  can  learn  to  feel  the  true  xaeredneaa  of  ancieot  buildings,  if 
it  will  admit  that  tbn  building  stands  on  the  same  footing  with 
picture,  statue^  and  \tocm,  that  it  is  uaiyue,  inimitable,  irreplaceable; 
and,  above  all,  hta  its  own  consecration  of  place,  continuity,  and 
record.  Admit  this  first,  and  then  we  will  consider  the  claims  of  the 
present,  their  convenience,  and  their  means.  But  the  burden  of 
proof  ought  always  to  be  pressed  imperiously  tigaimt  tho«c  vhoie 
claim  is  to  destroy,  to  convert,  or  to  extend.  When  every  other 
means  fail,  when  irresistible  necessity  is  proved,  it  may  he  a  sad  duly 
to  remove  an  ancient  building,  to  add  to  it,  or  to  incorporate  it.  lint 
this  can  never  juitify  what  we  now  call  "  rcstorinK,"  a  process  which 
makes  it  as  much  like  the  original  as  Madame  Titssaud'tt  figures  are 
like  the  slateeman  nr  general  they  represent.  It  can  never  justify 
rc'decoration — aitting  out  ancient  art-work  and  replacing  it  by  now 
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Tork  or  tottdiine  work.  It  can  never  justify  archroolo^cal  cscrcisoa — 
I  tacBU  the  pateliiii^  oii  to  old  biiilrlings  new  piec&s  of  our  own 
inmtioD,  vbich  ire  rlelilierately  present  aa  fabricatious  of  tlic  antique. 
tbaie  tbiQgs  arc  mere  Wnrdour  Street  spurious  bric-a-brac,  uo  more 
aocieat  baildiDgs  than  a  schoolboy 'a  iambics  are  like  .4^chylus. 
often  do  committees,  dean  aud  chapter,  public  offices,  and  even 

rlbtncnt  itself,  treat  our  great  ualioufd  poiwcsaions  as  if  tlic/  were 

re  eopy  books,  nn  the  face  of  which  our  modern  arcliitect*  were  free 
to  practise  tlic  art  of  rompot!iiig  imitations  of  the  ancients.  Sucb 
fairilclings  became  mach  like  a  raUmjwcst  manuscript;  whereon,  over 
a  kxt  tmgcdjr  of  Sophocles,  some  wretched  monk  liaa  scribbled  his 
birliarous  prose.  How  often  is  the  pncelea*  original  for  ever  lost 
feneath  tlie  lalcr  staff  I 

lo  these  remarks  I  bare  stric-Lly  coa5ned  myself  to  general 
pna'ple* :  fint.  because  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  special  or  technical 
kaowlcdf^e  which  wonid  entitle  mc  to  criticise  particular  works,  bnt 
onial/  liccsasc  I  believe  our  true  part  to  be  Ibc  maintenaoec  of 
gcaenl  pruiciples.  If  we  full  into  discussions  of  detitil  we  mav  lose 
Ml  of  our  oiain  strength.  Wu  bare  to  raise  the  discussiou  into  a 
ki)^r  atiuosphcrc  than  that  of  architectural  auaehrouisDi.  We 
csoaut  pitch  our  tone  too  high.  It  is  nut  urcbitL-ctural  anachronism 
rtiofa  wc  have  to  check  :  it  is  the  safety  of  our  national  records,  our 
BUiiwal  self  •respect,  the  spirit  of  religious  reverence  that  we  have  to 
■yhold.  Wc  have  to  do  battle  against  forgery,  irreverence,  and 
faecmtion.  Let  m  raise  a  voice  against  the  idea  that  any  work  of  art 
OB  cvrr,  ondcr  any  circumstances,  be  really  "restored;"  against  the 
nlea  that  any  ancient  art- work  can  usefully  be  ''imitated;*'  ugiainst 
tlieidca  that  ancient  monuments  arc  a  curpas  vHr  vhcrcon  to  prnciidC 
Utiquariau  cxermsitt ;  against  the  habit  of  forging  spurious  moou- 
■enta,  aa  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages  forged  spurious  chartcn; 
luUfj  against  the  idea  that  the  conveitienee  of  to-day  ia  ahraya  to 
•Btweigh  Ibo  aacredwta  of  the  itasl. 

Strangely  enough,  the  foes  of  ancient  buildings  are  too  oflcn  those 
of  their  own  household.  Amongst  the  worst  sinners  of  all  arc  tlie 
pvhiir  departments,  rorporatioiia,  and  the  clergy.     The  forgers,   the 

i}t-' the  mutilators,  am  tiMi  often  tbc  olGdul  guardians  nf  our 

(,.  -cots.     One  cau  sec  wby.     TUcy  arc  the  people  who  use 

tbrm,  to  whom  tlicy  arc  a  necessity  and  a  eonvcniencc.  Naturally 
th^  areoTjUktautly  tempted  to  give  them  greater  practical  nsofulucss, 
lo  rooTcrt  them  to  modern  rccjuiremeots^  aud  above  all  to  make  tliem 
look  (Bart.  AVe,  of  the  public,  gaze  at  an  old  monument,  and  then 
Ti  go  borne.  Vic  laymca  enjoy  an  old  thirtccnth-ccntury  churcb 
jut  as  it  is;  but  lo  tbc  oHicinl,  i>i  tbc  priest,  the  old  ball  or  tbe 
■id  rhurrb  is  tbc  place  xhcrc  his  official  work  is  doue.  Aud  a 
diMdfBl  usnptatioci  besets  them  both  to  make  the  scat  of  official  work 
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tidequ&te  for  its  ofRcc,  and  appear  to  be  up  to  the  IctcI  of  o 
A  Ditural  8CDtiD)i>Dt;  but  oue  faUc  and  dangerous,  l^t  ns  rtrntX.  tj 
ill  the  name  of  the  nation,  of  the  past  and  of  flic  ftitnn*.  Thoafi 
tilings  arc  sacred  W  whnl  tbcy  have  seen  and  knotru,  br  what  tbey 
teach,  by  what  they  reoonl.  The  true  Bolution  is  this.  If  the  prescni 
age  need»  neir  public  aiGcc«,  big^r  churches,  new  hnll»,  hridgegJ 
^tcs,  let  them  build  new  ones.  *  If  it  needs  to  cicrcise  itself  tl 
arcbilcclunil  Latin  vcrscv,  let  it  do  it  uith  ncir  bricks,  ucv  atones,  an^ 
on  a  site  of  its  own  choosing. 

I  am  very  far  from  tbioking  that  thia  needs  Actt  of  Parliament  j 
that  the  saercdnMs  of  aneicut  buildings  can  be  guaranteed  by  lair. 
Pictures,  stattietii,  [wenis,  are  now  safe  from  modern  Vaudals  by  the  forca 
of  public  optuion  and  true  feeling  fur  art  and  antiquity.  The  OWDCI 
of  &  ItalTaelle  or  a  Titian,  of  a  Greek  statue,  docs  not  need  to  hq 
restrained  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  an  iujunction  in  l->]uity  against 
the  temptation  to  paint  over  bis  picture,  or  to  add  new  limba  to  kil 
marble.  Wc  never  Lear  the  oirucr  of  some  princely  gallery  aay  tn 
his  friends :  "  Vou  remember  what  a  dingy  thing  my  Veronese  nied 
to  be,  bow  poor  in  colour  my  Madonna  was,  and  what  a  stick  tha 
Venus  looked,  with  one  arm  and  no  nose.  Wfll !  I  bad  Rubemopj 
R.A.,  down  from  the  Academy,  and  you  see  the  Veronese  is  as  brtghtl 
aaan  Etty;  my  UaffocUe  might  go  into  3  new  altar  at  the  Oratory, 
and  the  Venus  is  fit  for  tlie  Kshibilioa  1 "  Wc  never  hear  this } 
but  wc  do  hear  a  dean  or  a  rector  take  a  party  with  Ritualist  Ic&ningf' 
over  the  "restored  "  cAtbcdrnl  and  church,  and  point  out  how  the' 
vbole  of  the  stoue-work  has  itcen  refaccd,  bow  new  tracery  has  been 
added  "  from  Scott's  dougns/'  and  how  the  Jacobean  wood-carvinj^ 
has  been  carted  away  to  Wardour  Street.  And  now  the  old  chn 
looks  like  a  new  vhapel-of*ease  at  a  fa^liionablc  seaside  place.  An 
the  Bishop  comes  down  in  lawn  and  blesses  the  restored  and 
consecrated  buildinf^,  and  the  rector  gives  a  garden-party,  and  tho 
county  paper  brags  about  the  liberal  Bubscriptiou  lists.  What  wa 
have  to  do,  is  to  make  them  all  understand  that  the  whole  hasinesi 
11  profaDation,  ignorance,  and  vulgarity. 

Ancient  buildiugs  certaiuly  cannot  be  treated  as  "exhibits,"  to  be 
cased  in  glass,  and  displayed  in  a  museum.  All  their  powers,  their; 
vitality  and  soicmnity  would  disappear.  They  have  in  most  cases  to  be 
kept  Btfor  use  ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  they  mny  have  to  be  completed, 
where  the  kind  of  work  they  need  is  witbia  our  modern  resources. 
Aa  to  Wlladiau  work,  that  may  possibly  be  attempted;  but  as  t»t 
true  mediaeval  work  of  the  beat  periods,  it  is  absolutely  impossible.  Na 
Anc  csrviug  of  this  age  can  bo  remotely  reproduced  or  imitated  by  u» 
now  in  feeling  and  manner.  The  current  of  gradual  growth  for  the 
best  mediiTTsl  work  has  been  broken  for  centuries,  Aud  wc  cannot 
now  recover  the  tradition.    The  archaic  nairc  grace  of  a  thtrtecnth- 
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centaiy  relief,  the  delicate  spriag  of  foliage  round  capital  or  spandrel, 
ire  utterly  irrecoverable.  There  does  not  exist  the  hand  or  the  eye 
vhich  can  do  it.  To  cut  out  old  art-vork  wholesale,  and  insert  new 
machine  carving,  is  exactly  like  cutting  oat  a  Madonna  in  an  altar- 
piece,  or  inserting  a  new  head  on  to  a  Greek  torso.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  uphold  the  fabric  as  best  we  may,  and  preserve  the  decor- 
■tioa  as  long  as  we  can. 

We  hare  to  educate  the  public,  especially  the  official  public,  and 
above  all  the  clergy,  to  nnderstand  all  that  is  meant  by  the  sacrednesa 
(^ancient  buildings.  Our  bnsiaess  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  solecisms 
in  style  and  blunders  in  chronology,  as  to  make  men  feel  that  our 
national  monnments  are  dedicated  by  the  past  to  the  nation  for  ever, 
tnd  that  each  generation  bat  holds  them  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the 
fntnre. 

Fbedebic  Habrison. 
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THE  attention  given  bv  tlie  Press  to  certain  proposals  of  rcanion 
betwccu  tbc  Weslcytii  Methodists  and  the  New  ConncitioD, 
indicates  tliat  tlie  time  Is  passing  avajr  wbcn  Methodism  could  exist 
in  the  country  as  a  power  "  felt  rather  than  seen."  Tlic  idea  that 
auch  was  its  proper  genius  was  long  iu  favour  with  its  visest  men. 

It  LB  curious  to  observe  the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
■nch  a  movement  may  be  rcgtirdcd.  One  of  the  enrliest  notices  of  it 
which  carae  under  uiy  eye — that  in  the  Times — spoke  of  the  natnral 
anxiety  of  the  parent  Connexion  to  see  the  separated  ones  rcsrorcd 
to  the  fold.  Now.  that  is  a  form  of  thought  which  would  not  occur 
to  a  Methodist.  He  no  more  dreams  of  "one  fold"  than  of  odo 
stall  or  one  dovecote.  "  One  flock  "  and  "  one  Shepherd "  be 
knows;  but  the  "onc  fold"  he  does  not  know.  The  renerated 
translators  of  our  Authorized  Ver&ion  nllowed  tbemM^lves  to  be  led 
by  the  Vulgate  into  n  mixtrnnslntion  in  John  %.  ii^;*  but  that 
mistruDslation  has  not  bad  the  c^cct  nf  narrowing  the  views  of 
Mctbodista.  To  tbcm  the  Master  apcaka  of  "  this  fold"  and  of 
"not  of  this  fold";  yet  "one  flock  and  onc  Sbcphcrd."  albeit  ih 
folds  be  different.  To  tbcm  the  test  of  belonging  to  the  flock  lies 
in  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd  and  iu  following  him,  not  itt 
being  either  of  this  fold  or  that. 

Thercfure,  feeling  disquieted,  as  if  the  inembcTS  of  the  separateAj 
bodies  were  aliens  from  the  tnic  flock,  ncrer  enters  the  tninds  ofi 
Mcthodistii.  Th<-y  arc  no  more  liable  to  alarms  for  nthrrs  from  such 
confined  ideas,  than  they  arc  to  alarms  for  themselves,  when  excellent 
mea  seem  distressed  about  tbcm  because  they  are  not  of  the  ngb' 
fold ;  those  gentlcaieo  do  cot  say  that  they  wander  away  from  the' 
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Sfaepberd,  and  only  succeed  iu  suggestiQ);  tliat  people  irho  cuter  in  bj 
Uw  door  do  probably  enter  iato  tho  fold.  No  more  do  the  separated 
bodies  look  upon  the  origioal  one  ns  if  its  members  vcrc  aliens  from 
tW  flock.  "  One  IjQrJ,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  ouo  God  and 
FukfT  of  all,"  is  to  exerjr  one  of  them  llie  inunovablo  basis  of 
C^ibolic  unity  ;  and  wliosoevcr  mny  please,  by  adding  nenr  conditions, 
(•  Barrow  ihia  basin,  tbcy  dare  not  Their  object  of  worship  i» 
ilnolately  oac ;  their  priest  and  mediator  with  God  is  one;  their 
ny  of  uiration  i»  absolutely  one;  their  rule  of  faith  is  nbaointcly 
one — ihe  Holy  Scriptures;  even  their  confessions  of  faith  arc  in 
tnrj  pwgptifll  one ;  and  all  recof:;nize  the  single  standard,  tbc  iuspircd 
Wued,  by  which  alone  must  be  tried  any  eonfession  of  faith,  and  any 
article  in  ancU  confession.  Their  iacrauienta  are  abaulutely  the 
taiBC.  The  modes  of  administration  and  the  other  ofDcca  of  worship 
&ST  var^-,  and  do  rary,  ucit  only  iu  different  bodies,  but  in  one  and 
t&e  nine  body,  oud  such  rariatiuns  ore  not  any  cause  of  ollcncc. 

ilout  and  soul,  believing,  as  tbc  men  do,  that  tbc  "system  of 
iaeaitie"  preaehcd  among  the  Methodists  from  the  beginning,  and 
cxpctMcd  more  particularly,  not  in  ehiscllcd  propositions,  but  Crccly  in 
eofaln  Mrrmons  of  John  Wesley  aud  tia  notes  on  the  New  Testament, 
m  conformable  io  the  sole  Authority,  they  take  thia  confession  an 
Ucir  deed  of  partncnbip. 

Hiia  exemption  of  tlto  Mctbodista  from  that  ccclcsiaBtical  ailment 
vl  which  the  symptom  is  viewing  ns  infected  all  sheep  not  of 
OB  particular  fold,  {daces  the  relations  of  co-cxistiag  bodies 
Da  a  footing  altogether  dillerent  from  that  of  sects,  each  of  which 
tkmL*  that  those  of  the  other  are  ia  peril  of  forfeiting  grace. 
Tb  Cliristiauk  also  of  difiereut  commuuions  Metbodists  have  the 
mae  feeling.  It  vouhl  take  a  "  surgical  operation  "  to  get  into  my 
bad  ■  doubt  about  the  npiritual  prospects  uf  auy  one  bccanst;  be  is  a 
CcncregBtionalist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  or  a  Friend — an  Arch- 
Inbop,  or  oDe  of  the  "  Bretbreu."  Methodists  have  no  monopoly  of 
tkia  emtholicity,  for  they  find,  on  the  part  of  members  of  mmiy  com- 
aimioiu,  just  the  tame  feoliuga  towards  them.  Where  llioy  do  not 
ftad  it,  they  look  upon  the  scctariau  spirit,  so  long  as  it  is  cherished 

:  other*,  not  by  themsclrca,  as  a  serious  matter  only  fur  those  nor- 
by  it. 

The  origio  of  ^(ctbodism  largely  accounts  for  this  attitude  in 
Rspcet  of  ecclesiastical  diBcrcncca.  Of  the  other  forms  into  which 
ChristiaDi  bare  evolved  tbcir  organization,  some  took  their  disttncttTc 
feattircs  from  a  dispute  about  doctrines,  some  from  one  about  jaritu 
dieljoas,  some  from  one  about  cen^moniea,  and  some  from  nu  alliance 
with  tht  accular  power,  or  an  CDcrnachmcnt  upon  it.  WhcncTcr 
dmrgiDg  bodies  had  a  conflict  for  ascendency  and  one  triumphed,  a 
gndge  woald  bo  added  to  the  congenital   evil.     ]f  the  aid  of  the 
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temporal  power  bail  been  called  in,  tbo  sore  voulcl  be  exacerbated 
and  if,  again,  alternations  of  aaccntlciicj  and  subjugation  had  occurred 
the  permanent  victorjr  would    leave  bsbiad  it  urrogancy  on   the  0O4 
aide  and  bitterness  on  tbc  otber. 

Nov,  it  is  no  tbauks  to  eitber  Methodists  or  Mctbodism  that  in  it«| 
origin  the  »Tstem  iraa  not  marked  by  any  of  tbi-se  features,     if  the 
lilac  haa  nut  the  jirictles  of  the  holly,  ihe  only  reason  it  can  render 
ia  that  it  was  born  so.     It  has  no  more  merit  than  its  neigbboar;] 
yet  it  is  not  no  likely  to  scratch  those  who  come  near  it.    Methodii 
had  DO  congenital  political  compliancy  as  towurds  a  Cwsar  who  «i 
to  make  Constantinople  the  metropolitan  Church  of  the  world,      II 
had  no  congenital  political  assumption  as  towards  a  I'cpin  and  bil 
sona,  who  were  helped  to  become  Caesars  themselves,  provided  they 
would  make  Rome  the  metropolitan  Church  of  the  world.      It  had'j 
no  congenital  grudge  against  any  Church  with  which  it  had  straggle 
for  national  ascendency,  and  failed.     On  the  contrary,  it  came  iutol 
existence  men  could  scarcely  tell  hov.     There  it  was,  "as  if  a  maoj 
should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  audi 
day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up  he  knew  not  how."     So 
iar  from  baring  grounds  of  sisumptioa  against  any  power  secular  or 
ccclcaiaatical,  it  was  dependent  on  the  law  for  its  Uhi^rty  to  breatbsi 
and  move.      So  far  from  having  special  favours  for  which  to  repay  I 
secular  jiower,  when  they  were  given  it  was  to  others.      It  needed  and] 
dutmcd  nothing  hut  common  rights — rights  equally  for  itself  and  itij 
opponents.      If  now  and  then,  if  here  and  there,  magi.<itratcs  stroc 
the   nascent  growth  with  hard  strokes,  the  kings,  George  II. 
George  III.,  upheld  liberty ;  and  while  the  deeds  of  Dr.  Uorlase  aol] 
other  local  tyrants  were  soon  forgotten,  the  words  of  George  ll-A 
"  I  tell  you,  while   1    ait  on   the  £ugUsh  throne  no  man  shall  be] 
persecuted  for  conscience  sake,"*  were  never  out  of  John  Wesley's 
mind,   any   more   than    were   many  concurring  words  and  acta_ 
George  III. 

The  raluc  of  religious  liberty  as  a  gift  of  Divine  Providence,  con- 
Tcyed  and  secured  only  by  a  settled  government,  was  perhaps  more 
felt  by  Wesley  than  by  any  one.  His  experience  in  England  alone! 
would  hare  eufficcd  to  teach  him  that  ouly  by  a  settled  government 
could  such  liberty  be  upheld ;  hut  his  ex{>t-ricucc  in  Ireland  kept  that 
fact  ever  (laming  before  his  eyes. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  of  the  Methodists  at  missionary  laboi 
for  foreigners  taught  him  that,  if  liberty  depended  upon  the  bishops, 
it  would  be  in  poor  keeping.     In  175H,  i-ictchcr  of  Mndeley  preached] 
to  tho  IVcnch  prisoners    of  war,  at  Tunbridgc,  in  their  own  tot 
and  his.     They  |>etitioned  the  Bishop  of  London  for  Ieav»  to  ba*xbil 
•erviees   repeated,  but   the    petition   was  "  pcrcmpturity  rejected."] 
•  Wcator's  yVmU,  vol  xL  p.  -11,  Uiird  edition.^ 
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Another  proof  of  llie  x-alue  of  Eoglisb  liberty  was  furuisLed  when 
Fletcher  viutud  Switzcrlaod.  The  Church  of  the  C»aton  ile  V'«ad, 
more  CatholiR  than  the  Anglicnu  Church  in  its  Cnrolau  foroi,  gi^o 
the  English  cicsr  the  pulpit  iu  his  ontiro  Nyoa ;  hut  be  was  sum- 
moned before  the  scigaeur  bailiO'  for  preaching  ngaitist  Sabbath- 
bn-nkiDg  and  atage-plsjs,  vbercas  the  bailiff  biiaself  bad  ju»t  scot  for 
a  couipauy  of  Frcucb  comedians.  Therefore  he  forbade  IHetchcr  to 
preach  io  the  couotrj  :  "  A  bleised  iu»taDCc  of  KepublicaQ  liberty," 
writes  Wesley.  Yet  liberty  was  prccioo*  only  as  a  eotninon  boon, 
not  as  a  pririlcgc  carrying  disadvouta};e  to  others.  *'  I  bare  uothiug 
to  aak  either  of  the  King  or  any  of  his  Miuisterg."*  Describing  the 
Act  of  Liuiformlty,  he  cries  "Property  for  ever!  See  how  well 
■English  property  was  secured  in  those  golden  days !  So,  by  this 
glorians  Act,  thousands  of  men  guilty  of  no  crime,  nothing  contrary 
Co  justice,  mercy,  or  truth,  were  stripped  of  all  they  hud,  of  their 
Dii«es.  landa,  rcvctiuei?,  aud  driven  to  teek  vhcre  they  could,  or  buy 
icir  bread.  For  what  ?  Because  they  did  not  dare  to  irorsbip  God 
accunliug  to  other  men's  consciences."  Contrasting,  then,  the 
Lberty  enjoyed  under  George  III.  with  the  oppressions  of  Charles  II., 
and  yet  more  stronizly  vilh  the  contemporary  oppressions  iu  I-Vaucc, 
M'cslcy  thanked  God  and  loved  the  King,  and  taught  all  men  to  do 
the  same.  Bat  no  jot  of  spiritual  independence  would  he  allow  to 
be  called  in  question.  Cvery  mou  had  a  right  to  "  liberty  to  cIlooso 
bu  own  religion,  to  worship  God  according  to  ...  .  the  best  lights 
we  bare.  The  Creator  gave  him  this  right  when  he  endowed  bim 
with  understanding This  is  nn  indcfcaMble  right  j  it  is  insepa- 
rable from  humanity."  And  be  meant  it  for  not  only  Englishmfo, 
bat  for  all.  If  tlic  Russians,  be  said,  bod  subdued  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  they  ought  to  bare  allowed  to  the  conquered  "  both  their  own 
religion  and  their  own  laws.  Nay,  to  have  given  them,  not  a  pre- 
carious toleration,  but  a  legal  security  for  both.''  t 

Equally  free  was  Methodism  in  its  origin  from  cause  of  auimosity 
against  other  Churches,  as  from  came  of  either  political  suhterrieocy 
or  political  auumpUon.  Tt  came  into  existence  heir  to  the  good  in 
the  ditl'crent  branches  of  the  Church,  an  inheritance  entailing  a 
permanent  charge  of  Catholic  gratitude.  Once,  when  speaking — ^uot 
in  tbese  pages,  but  to  a  purely  Methodist  audience — and  alluding  to 
Uie  fact  that  others  often  took  pains  to  hide  any  dcbu  they  might 
owe  to  tbc  Methodists,  1  said  that  such  weakness  was  on  our  part  to 
W  met,  not  by  complaints,  but  "  by  carefully  noting  and  conft-asing 
our  own  debta,  whether  as  individuals  or  denominations,  to  nil  the 
KTtants  of  our  blessed  Lord  who  bear  other  names,  and  to  oU 
branches  of  !lis  universal  Church,  no  matter  of  what  nation  or  of 
*kat  rites.  We  arc  in  very  truth  debtors  lo  all,  to  some  debtors  in 
•  Wnlcj'a  Works,  vol.  si.  p.  ISa  t  W***-  »*■  "*- 
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mnchj  and  immcngely.''  •     This  fell  oo  ^^etllot!iBt  care  as  lo  mncli  a 
matter  of  course  that  I  never  heard  a  remark  about  it. 

llie  two  earlier  forms  of  Christianity  whicli  bad  been  crolved  ia 
England — Atiglicaiiisni  aud  Fiiritauism — were  represented  in  the 
rectory  at  £pwortb  perbaps  as  tLorougbly  as  in  any  home  in  the 
country.  Both  Samuel  Wesley  and  Su&aDQa  iUinesley  were  nursed 
in  Nonconformity,  clildren  of  labourers  and  siiffercrfi  in  that  cause. 
Both  had  become  xcalous  members  of  the  Established  Cfaarcb,  though 
neither  perhaps  was  strictly  "  rcgnlar."  All  the  sound  doctrine* 
aud  godly  influences  flowing  in  both  channels  were  under  ihi^ir  roof 
collected  into  one.  The  fundamental  home  Iraiuing  laid  a  baai» 
rather  too  brunil  for  one  sect  or  the  other.  Oxford,  too,  did  much 
for  both  the  Wcskysj  as  well  as  for  Whitcfield  and  other  fellow- 
helper* — -not  in  enlarging  their  ecclesiastical  sympathies,  for  those  it 
narrowed,  but  in  enlarging  their  cosmopolitan  and  social  sympathies, 
in  developing  their  reason,  elevating  their  taste,  and  linking  them 
firmly  to  the  past,  while  extending  their  perapectire  of  the  foture. 
In  the  fellowship  of  the  Oxford  Alethodist  group  was  formed  a  tie  to 
Irelaud  wliith  certainly  hod  somethiug  to  do,  aud  probably  much  to 
do,  -with  Wesley's  intense  interest  in  that  country — an  interest  which 
led  to  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  few  Englishmen  ever  posacued. 
It  was  Morgan,  from  Dublin,  who  "broke  the  ice"  for  the  two 
Wcsleys,  in  visiting  the  sick  and  the  prisoners,  and  whom  the  old 
father  at  Epworth  suid  he  must  "  adopt  as  his  own  son."  Over 
Morgau's  curly  grave  Samuel  Wesley,  who  never  joined  John  and 
Charles,  sang : 

"  Wisa  ia  Iiia  ynaaa  Iw  w&iUd  not  for  boos. 

When  the  nickname  of  ^fethodist  had  already  snrrived  that  of 
Bible  Moths.  Godly  Club,  and  Supererogation  Men,  John  Wesley 
had  no  sooner  left  hiif  lecturing  in  Greek  and  Logic,  and  his 
modcratorflhip  in  disputations,  to  convert  the  Indians  in  Georgia,  than 
the  Toyagc  brought  a  new  clement  of  enlai^emcnt  for  the  basis  that 
VIS  to  be.  The  merely  national  lines  already  laid  vcre  to  be  ex- 
tended. *'  It  pleased  God  of  His  free  mercy  to  giTC  me  twenty-six 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren  for  my  rompanions,  who  endeavoured  to 
show  me  a  more  excellent  way."  Hitherto  he  bad  "gone  about  to 
establish  his  own  righteousness."  The  Moraviaoa  tried  to  teach  him 
that  the  guilly  cannot  establish  their  own  innocence,  and  that 
righteousness  lost  by  triusgrcsaion  is  recovered  only  hy  mercy.  His 
fear  of  death  in  storms,  and  the  terror  of  the  other  pasacngcrs, 
contrasted  with  the  peace  of  the  Moravian!,  made  a  profound  moral 
impression  upon  htm.  This  new  element  of  German  iutlucneo  on 
the  vigorous  Englishman  was  greatly  intensified  durtug  hU  sujotim 
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ia  Omi^,  whero  the  Mor&viaiit  4Dd  bo  vere  cooatautly  in  relation. 
To  Georgia  also,  BRrricc*  iu  Uic  Frcocli  language  c*mo  to  raise  liim 
fonlKV  aliorc  the  couventioofll  groovt;.  A  Bojoum  ou  tbc  Contiucnt, 
iftcr  his  rctarn  from  Georgia,  bcuugbt  him  iutu  contact  vitU  Dutcfa- 
mtUf  Danes,  aod  at  leait  ouc  "Maicoritc,*'  atul  kept  him  for  many 
tin  intercourse  with  the  Moravians.     This  ticcpcncil  thu  GermnQ 

lacDCC  OYcr  hta  devclopmuut,  0.1  well  as  enlarged  bis  syai|iathioa 
tovards  men  of  various  races,  and  his  indulgence  for  worship  id 
foraM.  His  fellowship  with  Peter  n.ihlcr  had  been  the  mwt 
It  factor  in  his  new  life  herclofore.  Biililcr  conquered  bis  rcpug- 
UDce  to  the  doctrine  of  justiGcatiun  hy  faith,  aiid  kept  his  spirit  on 
tW  atntch  for  that  |>eaec  with  God  which  hitherto  had  been  fur  him 
ntber  a  sweet  sound  iu  the  Bihlc  and  Praycr*book  than  music  iu  the 
wul  making  mclodr  to  the  Lord.  IJtihlcr's  fcllowahip  might  have 
biea  lopposedto  comptctotLc  determining  influcncen  of  the  Germans 
met  Wealey.  Dot  later  the  "great  change"  in  Wesley,  which  IJoblcr 
had  ateadily  encouraged  him  to  look  for  as  sure  to  he  wrought  in  him 
\ij  the  gracious  Spirit  of  God,  was  wrought  through  the  lustrumcut- 
ahty  of  Ihe  greater  German  preacher,  ^[artiu  Luther.  "  One  was 
rcwliog  Lather's  prefrnx  to  the  Kptttle  to  the  Roman;),"  and  as  the 
"cbanKC  which  God  works  in  the  heart  br  faith  in  ('hrixt "  was  being 
described,  TrVealey  says :  "  1  felt  I  did  trust  ia  Christ  alone  for 
tthation,  and  an  a«fturanee  was  giTCu  me  that  he  had  taken  away 
■f  «ina,  even  mive,  and  saved  mo  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
80  be  lajn  :   *'  I  fvU  my  heart  strangely  warmed," 

80  far  u  I  remember,  he  does  nut  seem  to  have  remarked  the 
cnjooa  liistorieal  conncrtion  between  his  own  college  and  the  in* 
flacBOCB,  Mcrarian  and  Lutheran,  to  the  instmmcutality  of  which  he 
tived  the  fire  which  set  alight  the  wood  prepared  by  English  Angli- 
tuiam  and  Euglish  Puritanism,  and  by  Ihem  jointly  laid  ready  on 
the  altar.  Liacolu  College  was  founded  by  I'lemming,  Bishop  of 
Xineoln,  on  purpose  to  counteract  the  effects  of  Wyclif's  leacliing. 
Tkat  teaching  led  to  the  reformation  iu  Bohemia,  vith  Jerome  of 
Pragne  and  John  Ilus«.  Their  teaching  powerfully  adected  Lather; 
aod  oat  of  such  a»hea  of  the  Bcformed  Churches  as  vere  left  alter 
Thirty  Yeans'  Wnr.  npraiig  the  Moraviau  Brotherhood.  Thus, 
■LDe  tbc  uewly  converted  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College  was  with  venera- 
tiou  Dotitig  doiru  at  Ilemhuth  the  sermons  of  the  stonemason, 
(.'bristian  Havid,  the  policy  of  iicaloua  Bi-shop  Flemming  was  being 
•t/aogcly  eountcrwoiked.  The  spread  of  Bibles  and  Bible-reading, 
the  mntiiog  to  and  fro  of  humble  itiuerants — called  iu  the  fourteenth 

itnry  I'oor  Priests,  in  iLe  eigliteenth  Methodist  Preacheri — and  the 
ling  of  a  popular  interest  in  religion  as  a  living  power,  vcrc  all 
10  rea|ipear.  As  Oxford  never  did  print  VTyclifs  Latin  works,  and 
till  reoeatly  knew  next  to  uothiog  of  their  conteuta — coutents  for 
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wfaidi  we  ban  to  tbsnk  tbe  mnevms  of  Fngne  and  VicDDSi  u  for 
the  fint  ToIaooM  uaned  we  have  to  tLank  Uk  lore  of  a  Gennan 
fdmlar  • — it  is  possible,  ereo  probable,  that  neither  Chiutiin  Parid 
nor  his  notable  boairr  knew  that  tbe  fose  which  coorered  noder 
riven  and  under  bilU  the  vpark  tlixt  ioSamed  t]tem  botli,  kad  bees 
limited  at  tbe  lamp  of  tbe  aaa  vboae  aabet  the  SwUt  bore  to  tbe 
Setera,  and  tbe  Setera  to  tbe  aen. 

Tkm  hcoadeniag  hf  tanagn  rebtiona  of  tbe  baeb  of  Wcsley'a 
TeKgiooa  eooceytiona  sad  ajwipatbiea  did  ook  end  bere.  The  most 
briorcd  aad  admired  of  faU  lenov-bdpert,  Jobn  I'letdter,  was  a  Swim, 
and  Tonncd  for  maar  jean  a  Unog  link  with  the  Chorcbes  of  tbe 
OMttaeal.  TW  mase  was  tbe  eaae  with  Mr.  Perrooet,  vicar  of 
ttofdMHB,  wbom  be  gnatlv  loFvcd.  Ai^  the  German  teed  which  bad 
Inrae  ancb  pwrioM  &sit  was  to  be  Te|nid  a  baAdred*fi^,  tiot  only 
to  tbe  I^BtoB  xaoe^  but  lo  mankind.  A  few  Geroan  rcfogees  from 
the  maxAtm  wan  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  Itred  tn  nOagea  near  Lineridt, 
«tn  caely  bioad  D«t  br  WcsleVa  prrachcn:  Barfaan  Ueck  and 
nttp  SabvT  «f  that  atock.  were  tbe  Imi^ai  of  SCetbodisBi  la  tbe 
Vntol  StatesL  Wben  tbe  War  of  Indcpendeoee  broke  oat,  Paul 
HeA.  and  bv  BaAam,  bmof  tbe  flag  vbicb  bad  eovered  their  people 
wbea  Ceeiaf  fiooi  penacvtaoa  on  dw  BUae;  and  bad  ptDteeced. 
Cbeaaehcs  fioa  itao  tbe  ShaaaoB,  croaied  over  tbe  St  Lawrcacc;  and 
hmmt  tbe  famden  of  MckbodiM  m  Caoala.  Tbere.  »  the  boat 
ifiin  dowB  Ae  gnad  atnaa,  a  Canadian  will  point  oat  to  joa  a 
beaMtifal  wfoH  wbo*  tle^  at  bmaaUy  aa  if  in  tbe  ^orduyaid.  of 
tbe  booca  of  tboae  vbote  looiMwati  are  treea  of  i 
growi^  aloog  aitber  bank  of  tbe  mer,  and  bearing 
BMMtb ;  fcr  tbcir  flptritaal  deseendanti  forai  br  iar  tbe 
of  f^riatiaBs  in  tbe  States,  and  also  tbe  largeit 


At  as  oad;  atage  of  ita  dertlofaDcnt   Metbodtm  Cdt  ako  tbe 
with  tbe  Kepv  race     Tbas  iafl—rf  wxmld  B0t 
bat  for  Wnlej^a  expeiieoce  in  Geo^a. 
I  vaa  las  intemt  ia  tbe   ledia&s,  that  in  the  Xegroee  wai 
•a  be  of  man  fneiaea]  wport.     Stziki^  Cbaa,  at  tbe  vety 
(be  two  aim»ia  of  baaaM  aociot;   m  sp  to  tbat   cpod 
S^B-Saoa  lace,  fereaoat  ia  flTitdaM  a«d  doeainion, 
Malia  baodacenad  esposw*  to  oocnee — theoew 
StataaUy,  bat  not  alovK,  caao  iato  tooeb  witb 
toB|:«e  after  loofacL 

training  tbioofb  wUcb  Xf oW  bad  been  . 
I  biai  «»  a  level  eoiawiaadiag  a  wide  barBoa,  ao  tbat  j 
M,  wbra  tbebnn  wwaQ  afaa^  wboi  tbe  naiM 
r  l»  do  a  (ocK^T  dniT  witb  a  yopet  aeal,  bat  wna  At 
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coDrenton  of  fill  siancrs  among  every  kindred  and  people  and  tongue, 
Jiii  utanil  otteratice  wfti :  "Tbc  norld  is  my  purnb." 

Here,  tltPD.wa*  a  tnoremctit  origiiiatinf:  simply  in  this  desire,  Ihat 

nny  uaner  io  the  world  ehould  be  tumed  to  tUo  Saviour,  who,  not 

tB  word  and  iu  tvugue,  but  in  deed  and  iu  truth,  saves  HU  people 

tmm  (heir  alus.     All  tliat  any  CKurth,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  liad 

rrerdooc  towards   tliut  cud,  Bccmcd,  therefure,  to  every  Alctliodtst 

Ubuurer  as  what  Cohimbiui.  or  Cabot,  or  Hudson  had  douc  seemed  to 

tkc  ncn  who  kought  to  make  iiatioiu  in  America.     The  theology  of 

Metbodiffm,  iudccd,  did  not  quadrate  with  that  of  atiy  school  thca 

pperalent.      Ou  the  eotnmon  grouudwork  of  confessed  verities  CaU 

liuinu   bailed    doclriues  cf  Grace  and  of  Iteprobation ;  the  doctrines 

of  grace  McthodUm  gloried  ia — those  of  reprobation  it  rejected.    The 

kIwoI  which  ia  Euglnud  was  called  Armiuiau,  based  on  the  orthodox 

crerd,  the  doi-triiie  of  the  love  of  God  to  all,  of  the  atoning  death  of 

CLriflt  for  all ;   but  it  oftcu  did   not   teach  tbc  depravity  of  humaa 

asture,  vousidcrcd  bell  a  word  unfit  for  ears  polite,  aad  mumbled  over 

the  doctrine  of  poutjibiuent  m  do  dead  Churches  on  the  Continent 

BOW.     The  sole  etllracy  of  the  merit  of  Christ  it  failed  to  Icacb,  as 

also  the  way  of  jiistiflcation  by  faith,  and  almost  utterly  forgot  the 

wodc  of  the  Holy  Spirit  uu  the  kuuI  of  man.     The  Mcthodbtssoundcd 

the  silver  trumpet  of  Ciod'a  lore  to  all  witbannnhcard-orcathusiasm; 

but  tltcy  told  also  of  man's  fall  iu  the  toues  of  both  faith  and  cspc" 

nence,  and  echoed  with  sovcrcigu  conviction  every  vroi*d  of  tbc  mildest 

bat  tnofct  terrible  of  teachers,  the  S<Iaa  who  llimielf  iocaroatcd  "  the 

lEOodocss  and  severity  of  God.'*     Ai  to  the  way  of  mercy  through 

filth,  and  ihe  work  of  the   Holy  Spirit  iu  awakening   sluuers,  com- 

fortiug  peuilcutJ,  aod  saDctifyiug  believert,  coupled  with  the  love  of 

Uod  iu  CbHst.  that  was  the  song  of  songH  of  tlie  Methodist  preacher. 

The  work  of  the  Coiufurlvr  was  not  for  him  a  theological  abstraction, 

bntaa  much  an  crery-doy  blessing  as  tbc  joy  of  tbc  sua.      Keligioa 

vilboat  conicioasDcas  of  pardon  and  without  peace  of  conscience  was 

4op  biiD  but  the  gloaming  before  the  day.     The  world  bad  long  beard 

that  knowledge  was  power;  he  went  nbont  showing  that  bappiueiis  is 

pnwer.     The  luarcb  of  bis  Lrord's  kingdom  came  not  with  obscrva- 

tioa,  hat  came  meek  and  lowly,  with  soug  and  gladness,  and  tidings 

of  great  joy  to  all  people. 

His  pecuUaritr  lay,  not  ia  what  be  believed,  but  ia  the  fact  that 
kc  did  brliere  with  a  living  force  of  faith.  Hence  his  supreme 
eafiieatJ)e«  about  the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  the  certainty  and 
finality  of  tite  wratb  to  come;  hence  his  asiAults  on  all  iniquities, 
vkethrr  of  the  high  or  the  low,  delivered  with  vast  momentum  of 
Boral  indi^Tiatioii,  that  gunpowder  of  the  good.  Hcucc  hia  habttof 
taking  redemption  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  dealing  with  the  miser- 
able aiuucr  whom  be  had  proved  to  be  unspeakably  vile— first  as  cer- 
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tainlj  so  iroTse  than  himself ;  seooniUr,  *s  cspable  of  bong  cban^^ed 
tbeu  Mid  there  into  s  child  o£  God.  Cbouged  by  whom  ?  Bjr  One 
who  vw  in  the  midst  of  them,  nnxeen  indeed,  biic  almighty  to  aave. 
IIm  eodeaiurttcal  tjstcm  which  grsHuallv  forircd  .-u-Dtmd  tbb  acv 
life,  M  gndoallT^  a>  the  plumage  upon  the  %nnno%  swao,  tiiul  oJ] 
Ibe  faults  of  a  living  growth  an  contrasted  with  a  manufactured 
article.  It  did  not  cooform  to  any  knovru  model,  and  could  not  be 
kept  in  any  one  symmetrical  shape.  Hetmholtz  has  said  somothiog 
of  the  &attineM  of  an  eye  as  compared  with  scientiHc  iDBtmmcau, 
and  dotibdeu  for  the  work  of  any  optical  machine  an  eye  would  uot 
do.  Bat  bow  would  the  machine  do  for  the  work  of  an  eye?  So, 
thoagh  it »  impoMiblc  with  precision  to  call  the  ccclcuastical  syvtcm  of 
Methodism,  ^oaoopacy,  Prcsbytcriaaiaio,  or  Ccmgrcgatiooalicm,  it 
may,  as  the  new  bottle  which  holds  the  new  wine,  be  aa  strong  as  any 
old  one,  and  more  ndaptable.  They  were  all  as  new  once,  and  did 
not  all  ctmie  as  simply  by  ^owth  from  within.  AYben  I  speak  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Methodism  as  adaptable,  I  do  not  mean 
adaptable  to  external  prcssarc.  Any  organization  that  becomes  so, 
waxes  old  in  the  sense  which  makes  it  ready  to  vanish  away.  1  mean 
adaptaUc  to  pressure  from  within,  the  pressure  of  it<  own  life  and 
growth.  The  shell  of  the  tortoiic  will  shape  itself  well  as  ihc  crea- 
tnre  grove  and  will  be  firm  enough  for  its  purposes ;  but  if  the 
cabinet-maker  otUBea  in  with  rule  and  plane,  he  may  in  mending 
matters  mar  them. 

In  common  with  the  Congregattoual  system,  Methodism  reoog* 
nixes  the  right  of  each  indiridual  church  to  regulate  its  internal 
and  private  aSTairs.  For  instance,  whether  a  litui^  »ball  be  used 
or  uot  is  a  question,  not  for  the  Confcrcacc,  )iut  for  the  local  body 
of  tnistccs.  But,  unlike  Coogregationalisffl,  Methodiscn  holds  to  * 
muon  of  church  with  church,  as  also  to  a  tuperrision  (^  the  ministers 
by  the  united  miiiittry.  In  common  with  Preshyteriantsm  it  holds 
tW  equality  of  all  elders,  their  identity  in  order,  and  the  exercise  of 
discipline  over  the  ministers  by  the  joint  paitoratc,  and  not  only  orer 
churrhes.  Unlike  it,  however,  it  also  holds  that  among  equals  in 
order  may  exist  a  difference  in  office,  otie  pastor  baring  precedence 
orer  a  coUeagne,  or  two,  or  more.  This  difference  it  takes  as  tnjy 
represeutiog  the  bishops  of  the  apostolic  Age.  In  common  with 
Episcopacy,  Methodism  holds  to  the  supeirision  of  ministers  by 
ministers  ;  to  a  difTcrcncc  of  ofHcc  between  one  minister  and  another; 
hut^  unlike  EpIscopacT,  it  totally  denies  that  between  elder  aud  elder 
there  is  any  distinction  of  order,  and  looks  on  diocesan  episcopacy  aa 
a  purely  human  arrangemCDt,  aud  on  prelacy  with  civil  rank  as  a 
BKTC  political  appendage  to  church  organixation. 

Of  course,  that  implies  that  of  such  offices  as  "  princes  of  the 
dinrcb  "  or  cardinals,  of  Ticar  of  Christ  or  bishop  tmiTcrsal,  it  know* 
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BOtblag  at  itIL  It  finds  tliac  in  tbc  AonstitutJon  of  tlie  Apostolic 
riiurdi  sudi  olficc«  have  neither  name  oor  place,  neither  foretoken 
nor  memoriaL 

For  We»lcjr  the  Church  consisted  of  all  the  liring  members  of 
Christ,  liriag  hy  His  Spirit  dwelling  in  them.  "The  Catholic  or 
t'oiTcisal  Cliurch  is  all  the  persona  in  the  unircrso  whom  (iod  hath 
to  called  out  of  the  yrorld  as  to  be  *  one  bod;*,'  nnited  by  '  one 
Spirit/ liaving  '  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptiem.'"*  So  far  for 
thr  Vnirersal  Church.  "  A  partttmlar  Cliurcli  mny  consist  of  any 
Bambcr  of  members,  Mhcthiir  two  or  three,  or  lipo  or  three  millions." 
Tia»  btritig  thr  ideal  of  Church  universal  and  Church  particular,  the 
riwr  of  srhiam  xra.^  determined  accordingly.  "  The  nhulc  body  of 
Bomao  Catholica  define  nt^hism,  a  separation  from  the  Church  of 
fioioe ;  and  almost  all  our  writers  dchoc  it,  a  separation  from  the 
Chnrcb  of  Knglaiid.  Thus  both  one  and  the  other  set  outM-roug,  and 
(tumble  al  thi'  rrry  threshold."!  Ho  couteiided  thai  schisai  was  a 
rent  in  a  Charch,  not  separation  from  it. 

It  mi^lit  liarc  been  almost  safely  argiird  that  a  commumty  suddenly 
bnraght  together,  composed  in  great  part  of  uuciluratrd  persons,  undrr 
BO  obligation  to  hold  any  given  creed,  not  formed  to  model  by  prelimi- 
oary  tnioing,  and,  moreover,  with  doors  open  for  the  csercisc  of  any 
^ — a  community  haviog  numbers  of  laymen,  of  any  and  every 
callings  inmtcd  with  oQices  both  spiritual  and  of  administration — 
•Tjald  speedily  break  up.  So  nearly  all  wise  men  foretold.  In  Balti- 
more, about  a  century  ago,  they  said  :  "  A  corn-crib  will  soon  hold  all 
the  ^Icthodists;"  %  and  a  ceutun-  later,  in  llaltimore.  President  Carlisle, 
from  South  Caroliim,  quoting  this  prcdietioii,  did  not  t-ny  that  at 
present  such  ac-eommodation  would  be  too  strait,  but  athlcd  :  "  Wo 
have  thirty  thousand  churches,  the  number  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
fifp  UiT  every  working  day  in  tbc  year,"  That  iuoludes  all  the 
Tnitcd  States,  North  and  South,  and  every  brauch  of  tlie  SIcthodist 
{amily  in  thero.  It  follows  that,  strong  as  were  the  elements  of  dis- 
nifittou  irliicb  any  rksr-sifjlitcd  observer  could  detect,  somehow 
deCfwr  donu  ncre  forces  of  cohc^on  very  mnch  stronger  still. 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  early  Methodists  held  to  the  Churc^i 

\^  Eogbud  h<-:s  caused,  as  I  have  always  thought,  a  hasty  censure  to 
pMMd  on  the  aulboritie*  of  that  Church,  as  if  they  alone  were 
inpinaible  for  the  ultimate  ^L'|jaratioD.  The  strong  wish  of  Wesley 
to  pfvtpouc  Kcparatiou  as  long  as  jxissiblc  is  not,  Iiowever,  more  true 

.00  tbc  one  Lsnd  than  is  on  tbc  other  the  fact  tbut  bis  views  of  the 
titstion  of  the  Cathtdic  Church,  and  of  his  rights  under  that 
la(bcr  law,  were  far  too  broad  for  the  framework  of  Anglicanism,  and 
■Ito  the  (act  that  his  action,  founded  on  those  views,  w-is  greatly,  eren 

'  TTMlqrs  Worlis.  vol.  tj.  n.  M6.  t  /iW-  vol.  ri.  jv  -(02. 

i  "  fnoudiiifis  bf  tneCNtenttuJCoafomiGC,''  p,  ItiQ. 
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flagTAntlj,  irregalar.  lie  coalil  not,  uritbout  brcakiu^  op  bis  Con- 
itcxiou.  tuvc  allovrcd  any  preacher  to  ride  over  rules  and  tungcs  u  he 
did.  He  said,  Wc  do  not  separate,  only  "  vary,"  from  !bc  Cborch. 
It  was  very  wide  Tsrying  indeed.  Then  be  defined  "  separating"  in 
B  manner  of  hitt  owa:  "Tiiosc,  aud  iliose  only,  separate  from  tbff 
Cbnrcli  who  either  renounce  ber  fundamental  doctrines  or  refase  to 
join  in  her  public  n-untbiji."  If  so,  who  h&a  sepDraied  eren  now? 
So  pcrsistc]iL  were  Wesley 'x  irre^uUrities  that  it  boa  always  aecmrd 
to  me  that  great  indutgcncc  on  the  part  of  the  bisbopd  was  exerciaed^ 
or  be  would  hax'c  been  in  every  diocese  inhibited  with  rigour. 

\Vhilc  it  was  for  preaching  ju«tiltcation  by  fnith  and  the  new  birth 
that  the  Methodists  were  io  the  tir«t  iuHtance  shut  out  of  the 
churches,  it  was  on  tbc  charge  of  preaching  ^ulvatiou  by  works  that 
they  WLTC  cost  out  from  tlic  circleti  of  uristocratic  rvUgiau.  Stardily 
refusing  to  own  any  root  of  good  works  but  faitb,  they  Just  ns  sturdily 
refused  to  owu  any  evidence  of  faith  but  good  works.  They  would 
not  allow  any  theological  gloss  to  alter  the  fact  that  bad  fruit  iDcane 
a  corrupt  tree ;  and  that  it  is  they  only  wbo  arc  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  who  are  the  sous  of  God.  The  prnctiees  of  mob,  or  coUe^, 
or  of  "  th«  Lord's  dear  people,"  were  by  them  relentlewly  tested  at 
one  standard.  "  He  th»t  doelb  righteousness  is  righteous."  Hcnca 
great  offence ;  they  were  legalists,  and  many  other  black,  thiogs. 

On  social  grounds  also  they  alienated  many.  Their  for  ever 
following  up  tbc  lowest  of  the  tow,  and  ihcir  making  fcllomhip  in 
prayer  and  praise,  in  mnCunl  exhortation,  in  comniunicatloa  o£ 
experience,  a  vital  fuDdion  of  cbureh  life,  and  with  such  people, 
naturally  repelled  the  fastidious  and  kept  the  aristocratic  afar  off. 
Tbry  dignilled  labour  by  m&kiug  it  in  the  first  place  the  support 
ordained  uf  God  for  every  Christian  man ;  and  tu  the  next  place  by 
ahowiug  that  highest  gifts  and  holiest  oflicca  were  to  be  recugaixcd. 
00  natter  with  what  grade  of  lowly  toil  they  were  linked.  They  ran 
aAer  none  of  the  spcciSes  for  organizing  labour — good  men  and 
freedom  were  their  cures  for  the  ilia  of  society.  Given  these,  law« 
aud  iuititutions  would  gradually  come  right.  Their  mode  of  lifting 
up  the  working  man  necessarily  lost  (o  them  multitudes  of  tbe 
educated.     They  knew  the  cost,  aud  pursued  their  colling. 

On  political  grounds  al»o  they  were  often  iu  peril ;  they  gathered 
confused  multitodcs,  they  excited  the  Tulgar,  they  held  private 
meetings  presumed  to  be  secret ;  they  surely  must  mean  mischief. 
Indeed,  Wesley  was  an  agent  of  the  French — ay,  an  emissary  of  the 
Pretender,  and.  moreoter,  a  Jouit :  did  he  not  "  last  automu  ''  take 
with  him  into  Cornwall  the  Pretender,  disguised  as  John  Downes? 
Nor  were  tbc  Jacobites  on  hia  side  :  his  intense  Fru lesion tism,  hia 
maiolaining  that  Kogltsh  liberty  was  foQuded  at  the  Rcvulution,  and 
ha  lore  of  the  ktog,  droro  them  off ;  not  to  speik  of  hit  estimate  of 
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H^b  CliurclimtD.  "Do  ^ou  imagiuc  there  are  no  HigbCliurcIimeu 
Ml  ?  Did  \hey  ail  die  with  Dr.  Sachevorel  P  Altu,  how  little  do 
roa  kouir  of  maakiud  1  Were  the  jtrcacot  mtraint  taken  uET,  you 
voulil  wee  them  swarmiug  on  every  aiJe,  and  gnashiog  upon  yoa 
«ilb  ilicir  teeth."*  This  illustrnlog  bis  |)rafound  coavictiou  that  oulf 
«  *olid  ciril  porernincut  could  dud  would  protect  religious  Ul>crty. 

Nor  yet  did  Wesley  conciliate  tlit  tTOwd,  at  whose  mercy  he  «i> 
often  Uj.  lo  the  afluir  of  M'ilkcs  he  wrute  against  mid  defied  the 
"patriot  mob."  During  llie  American  wnr  he  ri^iicalciHy  wrote  io 
CtTour  of  the  kiut; ;  and  cridciitly  vrai  ati  f^rcatly  miniut'ormcd  of  tlto 
coanc  and  bearing  of  erenu  in  thut  stmggle  a«  were  many  of  our 
yoUie  men  on  tliose  of  the  War  of  Scccseion.  He  affronted  mcrehants 
by  Us  iuvectives  8g.iiii»t  what  was  called  ''  the  African  trade,"  and 
ma  by  Ktipmatizing  wrongs  in  the  Indiao  one.  His  terrific  dcnuii* 
dation  uf  tlie  distillers  and  their  trade  inusl  have  raad*;  him  inauy 
aod  fiery  enemies.  He  hurt  laudowuert  and  luouevL-d  funncm  by 
writing  agaioftt  the  awecpiuK  a^'oy  of  small  furtas  for  great  ones. 
Kamben  of  adherents  were  lost  by  c-ach  of  tho»c  causes.  Some 
wvitld  feel:  If  Mr.  Wesley  only  conciliated  the  authorities,  aud 
rcipceted  order,  bis  usefulness  would  be  immeasurably  increased;  and 
ri  would  feel :    If  he  only  set  himself  to  lead  popular  aspirations, 

Tookl  carry  all  before   him.     Of  both  kinds  he  lust  many;  hut 
IVolcy  believed  in  a  single  eye. 

lu  Ireland  he  set  the  csampte  of  cootrontlufr  the  disaffected  with 
and  loriuf;  loyalty,  aud  yet  of  dlKOuragiuK  tightiu;;  IVutestaatifiio, 
tad  of  showing  to  the  Roman  Catholic  people  unadectcd  goodwill. 
tons  of  being  in  daily  daDger,  protected  only  by  the  twofold 
.  of  an  unseen  Proi'idence  and  a  British  force,  ho  never  attempted 
to  ctmy  popular  favour  by  political  comptiances.  When  all  hearts 
were  sinking  because  of  rcverees  in  America,  perils  in  Europe,  unrest 
IB  EogLand,  ho  wrote  a  *'  Compassionate  Address"  to  the  people,  ia. 
which  be  tlung  fears  to  tlie  wind  as  he  would  sawdust.  Instead  oE 
iDg  the  chronic  scare  of  jniiurrectiou  by  trembling  tis  a  mau  alien 
all  fsith  might  naturally  do;  instead  of  clothing  his  spectre  in 
the  shibboleth  of  unbelief  as  "  irresistible  forces,"  Wesley,  whose 
creed  knew  of  no  irresistible  forces,  hat  taught  that  if  yon  resist  the 
devil  he  will  dee  from  you — whose  creed  knew  of  only  one  invincibie 
foroe,  the  Almighty  power  of  God — replied  to  this  effect:  If  indeed 
the  toanri^ts  should  give  laudanum  to  all  the  liege  subjects  "  in  the 
fear  provioees,"  and  they  should  sleep  till  the  fuc  "  rut  olf  their  heads 
at  a  stroke."  then  the  country  would  be  in  a  sad  condition.  "  I3ut 
U\l  this  is  the  case,  yon  need  no  more  be  afraid  of  ten  thousand  Whit» 
Bays  than  of  ten  tliousaud  cow8.''t'  So  did  the  man  whom  God 
niaod  up  to  save  these  rcalma  from  Voltaire  and  his  disciples   pass 
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through  tlie  chaotic  year*  that  preceded  Grattao's  Parliament,  and  in 
tlie  same  spirit  of  Iota  to  tlie  people  and  loyalty  to  the  Government 
did  his  dffenceless  itinerants  thread  the  byways  doring  the  succpeding 
«ra  of  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,  from  which  tlie 
country  was  rescued  by  the  Union.    In  the  years  of  peace  which  tlien 
came  in,  (irabflni.  Oiiscley,  and  their  fellows  reaped  such  harvests  as 
they  never  reaped  before— harvests  whereof  the  fniit  grows  in  every 
proriace  of  Canada  and  every  State  of  the  great    Union.     They  did 
not  ceoae  their  perilous  rounds  or  change   their  manly  roicc  even  id 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  war  of   1798.      What  a  blast  -would   Wesley 
have  blon-n  had  he  seen   the  day   when    the  Irish   Kethodista   were 
presented  with  the  sapient  advice  to  open  to  themselves  a.  broad  road  by 
turning  Home  Rulers  I     Such  a  fancy  reminded  me  of  what   some 
men  in  Italy  in  18tiO,  during  the  great  rcvolutiou,  would  sagely  saiy, 
that  I'roteitants  had  only  to  show  strong  hatred  of  the  priesti,  and 
they  would  carry  the  whole  country  with  them,  for  all   Italians  so- 
bated  the  pricstR.    They  who  can  put  faith  in  tiuch  expedients  do  not 
sec  the  deep  currents  in  a  great  stream  of  national  life — scarcely  see 
tbe  Kurfacc,  only  the  shimmer  above  it.     True,  the  Italians  hated  tbe 
pritrsts,  because  the  law  had  [lermitted  them  to  feel  their  tyranny  in 
tbe  first  place  as  the  most  voracious  of  "land-grabbers,"  and  in  th« 
cRcond  place  as  the  directors,  when  uot  the  incumbents,  of  the  civil 
power.      True  also,  that  in  Ireland  the  law  had  prevented  the  people 
from  feeling  their  tyranny  in  either  of  these  two  important  particulars, 
and  that  the  priest  bad  on  system  made  himself  tlieir  champion  against 
the  tyranny  of  landlords,  and  against  the  civil  authoritiGa.      IJut  the 
scale  upou  which  convcreiona  arc  to  be  effected  will  never  depend  oo 
any  trimming  of  your  sails  to  the  pas>Mng  wind.     The  kingdom  of 
Cliriflt,  advancing  as  it  docs  by  ita  own  purely  spiritual  forces,  cannot 
lean  upon  the  temporal  arm  without  atoopiug.      You  may  solicit  tbo 
secular  power  in  two  ways :    by  courting  those   who  are  mighty   by 
atatkuij  or  those  who  arc  mighty  by  numbers.     The  two  processes  ate 
one :  in  both  the  Church  wooes  the  State,  but  in  oue  case  kisses  the 
liand>  in  the  other  tbe  toe.     6j  either  course  Wcaley  in  his  day,  and 
Methodism  since  his  diiy,  might  have  made  gains  and  avoided  losses. 
To  both  conrses  in  my  own  day  many  have  counselled  in  the  right 
ear  and  the  left.      By  adopting  cither  coarse  Wedey  would    have 
ceased  to   be   Wesley,    and    Methodism  would    liave   cesacd    to    be 
Methodism,  imd  the  vrorld  would    now   have   to  do  with  something 
altogether  dilferent. 

Often  as  Wesley  wrote  on  public  questions,  he  did  so,  not  as  & 
Mctliodist,  but  a.1  a  citisen.  When,  like  him,  Fletcher  daring  the 
American  War  wrote  on  the  side  of  the  king,  the  Lord  CbanccUor, 
after  he  had  presented  the  pamphlet  tobis  MBJesty,sent  tolnow  what 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Shropshire  vicar.      "  I  want  nothing,  but 
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am  i^nee/'  w»  tbe  reply.  That  should  st&od  for  ever  u  th«  reply 
'(  Methodism  as  a  whole,  sud  of  every  Mctliodiat  preacher  as  an 
uiljiulaal — the  reply,  whether  at  the  foot  of  the  throQC  or  in  face  of 
thecruwd. 

But  how  did  the  system  aubslat  if  it  hod  no  public  resources  OD 
ife  aae  hand,  and  uo  popular  support  ou  the  other  haud  ?  I  do  DOt 
Jiaow  bow,  and  do  not  prcteud  to  kuow,  aay  more  thau  I  kuow  bow 
ibo  liltet  of  the  licld  get  their  clothes.  What  I  do  know  is,  that  the 
wyAem  hoa  bod  its  renls,  its  limes  of  stuuting,  its  faults  aud  failoret 
ta  Mifficieat  plenty,  to  exclude  hoastiog ;  but,  somehow,  here  it  is. 
Wheu  the  homely  company  set  out,  iutendlag  to  go  into  all  "  the 
pansli."  tbey  had  Dot  two  coats,  but  only  one.  Between  thein  and 
llie  wcaihcr  they  hud  ooly  the  homespun  ni^ide  by  "  the  chUdren  "; 
M  pMdIy  garmeat  from  the  king's  store;  aud  yet  the  one  coat  is 
AOt  worn  out — "  their  clothes  wascd  not  old.''  They  diapcncd  widely, 
sod  often  traversed  places  where  tbey  could  say  with  tlieir  chief; 
*Thia  is  an  cxcelleut  coontry  for  duding  bq  appetite,  bat  a  poor 
iMo  for  finding  a  meal."  Vet  to^ay,  not  ccrtaiuly  in  respect  of 
nmrtly  fraces,  but  in  respect  solely  of  the  growth  of  living  chnrchea, 
iKcT  are  ready,  after  their  long  coarse  "  of  pulse  to  eat  and  water  to 
diiok,"  to  say  -.  "  Let  our  countCDauccs  be  looked  upon  before  thee, 
iftd  the  coautenances  of  the  children  that  eat  of  the  king's  meat,  and 
•ft  tbon  sccit,  deal  with  thy  servants."  And  tlie  only  dealing  with 
•cmglit  by  tbem  is  conttaned  leave  to  lire  according  to  their  own 
■■m  Kiiin  .      But  endanger  that,  and  it  is  life  or  death  ! 

The  company  took  to  rougb  roads,  and  had  no  other  shoes  for 
their  feet  than  such  as  they  were  tuld  would  somehow  be  provided 
faj  "  the  Gospel  of  Peace."  Hut  seldom  did  they  get  a  lift  from 
thoM  who  rode  in  chariots,  yet  sometimes  they  did,  and  acDt  them 
oo  ihcir  way  to  preach  in  palaces,  while  they  plodded  over  clods  and 
ttODca.  Tbey  have  travelled  hr;  tbc  bridle-paths  of  the  Allcgh&nies 
and  the  Socky  Mountains  knew  them  before  tbey  knew  many 
othen ;  so  did  the  snow  tracks  of  the  Ssskatschcwan,  the  forest 
tnils  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  hut  hillaidcs  of  Africa.  To-duy  some 
tbem  are  on  the  uplands  of  Mnxico,  aud  some  un  tbc  shores  of 
Ipan  ;  some  will  to-night  guide  tlicir  track  by  the  Southern  Cron, 
by  the  aurora  borealis,  and  some  by  the  current  of  the  Yaog-tsi ; 
will  lup  to  the  souud  of  tom-toms  in  India,  aud  some  to  the 
aong.  Afler  their  day's  work  some  will  lie  do«Q  by  the 
le*.  tfRne  where  the  Gauges  runs,  some  where  the  Congo;  and 
will  say,  "  A  day's  march  nearer  home.''  But  bow  have  they 
snllcd  sach  a  journey,  and  so  jKiorly  shod  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  I  only 
now  "  their  feet  swelled  not." 

"Bags   that  wax    not  old,"  having  to  serve  the  Church  for  both 
ratlds,  have  the  defect   oi  being  invisible,  a  defect  irremediable  to 
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the  worldly  politician,  hut  to  me  they  seem  likely  to  wear  better 
tbaa  BOmc  others,  which,  solid  tliough  tbvy  be,  are  often,  for  tfae  por* 
poseii  of  those  who  hare  nothuig  to  do  hut  re^neratc  the  whole 
earth,  "  bags  with  holes."  Asbury,  the  tint  Bishop  in  Amcricii,  a 
hardy  aon  of  the  Block  Coantry,  irhosc  work  for  mankiml  will  loom 
Uigs  on  the  fnture,  eaid  of  a  proposed  church  and  school,  "  I  hare  nO 
reason  to  bchcvc  that  our  well-laid  plans  vUI  be  executed.  Onr 
preachers  arc  unskilful,  and  our  friends  have  little  monqr."  A 
shrewd  mau  of  the  world,  any  year  from  the  bcgiuuiug  till  now,  woqU 
have  said  as  much  of  the  wholu  hotly.  Yet  in  the  paper  already 
quoted,  Dr.  Carlisle  says  that  in  the  United  States  the  sum  raised 
in  18H3  for  all  purposes,  by  all  branches  of  Mcthodista,  wm  about  nix 
milliunfi  atcrliug.  A  biut  as  to  the  international  bearing  of  all 
tbiaia  dropped  when,  in  alluding  to  the  war  of  1812-14,  be  nyn: 
"  Which  wc  hope  is  to  be  known  nil  through  our  future  history  m 
the  last  war  with  Euglnnd.''  If  others  try  to  wake  encuiica  of 
Englaud  and  America,  Methodism  has  doue  much  to  make  them 
friends, 

Lookiug  at  such  bodies  na  the  Methodists  were  when  their  firel 
regularly  educated  leaders,  the  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  and  a  few  others, 
were  gone,  it  might  hare  been  expected  that  they  would  sink  into 
ignorance,  going  downward  from  father  to  son.  That  is  what  the 
One  Book  never  allows  any  people  to  do.  One  of  the  very  popular 
writers  of  modem  Italy  tells  with  real  exritement  of  a  viiiit  to  that 
terra  incoptUa,  the  Waldcnsian  rallrys,  ^Yhcn  he  had  penetrated  to 
the  lost  corer  where  refuge  used  to  ho  nought  in  extremities,  the 
vale  of  AgTogna,  lo  and  behold  I  there  in  the  wild,  a  girl  seated  on 
the  ground  buried  in  a  book.*  "I  had  never  bccu  an  Italian  girl 
reading  in  that  way  before."  Just  so  :  but  had  not  the  heel  ofthe 
persecutor  held  down  the  Bible,  many  a  peasant  girl  would  ha\'e  rewl 
good  hooks.  Methoilism  tbcu  bad  but  its  One  Book  to  liegin  wttlt, 
and,  like  the  Waldenscs,  had  all  the  ouirtTsities,  scminariea,  umI 
lit^rali  against  it.  In  Eugtuiid,  not  only  w&s  higher  cdnratton  so 
controlled  as  to  educate  away  from  it  any  whom  their  parents  sent 
to  college;  bat  cren  primary  schools  it  was  obliged  to  raise  at 
heavy  cost  owing  to  the  same  process.  But  "  the  life  is  the  light  of 
men,"  and  in  this  matter  also  the  life  struggled  up  from  under  the 
clay,  by  degrees  emerging  into  the  sun.  The  same  struggle  may  be 
marked  in  the  progress  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  lesa  conspicuous  bodies,  and  ia  welt  illustmted  iu  tho  case  of 
communities  of  ei-slaves  and  their  colleges.  Taking  America  alone, 
where  DO  outlay  for  primary  schools  burdened  the  Churches,  the 
amount  of  property  invested  iu  academies  and  colleges  is  stated  at 
"  about  two  million!  two  bandred   thousand   pounds/'  f  and  the 

*  "AUvPottedltAUa."  -f  Tpoeeediag*  ol  Centcntukl  Conriir«iK«,"  p.  165. 
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ita  at  some  6ft;  thoaeaud,  of  whom  five  thousatid  Ulce  a  "  re^- 
Imr  ecitltrge  roursc"  Wliere  did  the  tneaaa  come  from  ?  The  rcffcrcot 
fepljr  u,  "TliB  Ijord  kuoirs." 

Tbc  wonder  tras,  not  that  in  the  progress  of  a  commuoit;  so  cob- 

itttnted   botli  divvnitics  aud  divisions    should   arise,  but   that    they 

£d   not    soon  dcstroir   it.      Of   the  different   bodies    uow   in   exist- 

tuee  loiDe  eamr  hj  dtvisiou,  some  grew  uj>  as  it  were  inseuaiblf  out 

«f  divcnity.     The  largest  Engltsh  body  after  the  }>iu-cut  one,  tbe 

Tbimitivc   Afrthodists,  as  nlso  the   Bible  Cbristiaus,  may  be  named 

m  of  the    latter  kind.      Where  division  arose,  in  some  cases  it  came 

Weame  iDDoraton  did  not  wait  for  the  patient  ways  of  conttitutioual 

RfinBj  but  urged   on  in    agitation   till   dre&d  of  rcrolution   arising^ 

bRakcrs  of  rule  and  alarmed  authority  eame  into  collision.     lu  other 

case*  it  arose  bccansc  the  opponents  of  innovatiou  refused  to  submit 

10  tbc  majority,  and  to  accept  the  settlement  arrived  at  by  the  regular 

eo«wwj.     There  lias  been  no  divLsioa  for  the  lost  thirty-five  years; 

■ad,  am  has  beeu   indicated,  no  questions  of  cither  schism  or  heresy 

erirt  w$  botween   the  diflerrnt  branches.      During  the  Ifwt  generation 

a  slBuly  iocrease  of  good  feeling  and   brotherly  kindness  has  marked 

the  relstjcma  of  these,  cme  to  the  other.     So  also  has  it  been  with  the 

relaliooa   between   Methodists   aud   other  dcnomitiatious  within  that 

jariod.      I  sometimes  read  of  the    tierce  attacks  of  the  "  sects  "  ou 

90e  uuHber  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  know  what  it  means.    The 

MrthodistB   ne%'er   muHe   much   headway   in  Scotland,   but  from  uo 

deDOnioation  there,  established  or  nonconforming,  do  I  hear  of  fierce 

sttafka,  and  ofteD  hear  of  acts  of  fellowship  and  good  service.     If 

the  remarkable  book  of  Mr.  J.  Guinnes*  Rogers  on  the  "  Church 

ftytlriDi  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  itn  generous  handling  of  the 

'!< 'hodists,  aud  ils  modest  handling  of  his   own  denomiuatioD*  ia  a 

tfeeimeu  of  the  "  bittcrnesa  "  of  which  we  often  hear,  I  thtnk  it  easy 

10  bear.     To  my  owu  knowledge,  for   fifty  years  there   has  beeti  a 

€^aAj  growth  of  good  feeling  among  Protectants  of  all  denominations. 

In  America  many  years  ago  an  important  union  was  eflected 
betwem  two  great  PresbytrHftu  bodies.  The  same  actanlly  took  place 
in  IrelaDd,  and  rnlao  in  Scotland, where  it  constitoted  the  United  Presby- 
trrua  Chorch ;  a  union  on  a  smaller  hut  important  scale  was  also 
cflected  in  Eoghind.  These  various  unions  have  worked  well. 
AiMmg  the  MetbodisU  in  Canada  all  the  bodies  in  the  Dominion  have 
joiard  iato  one;  and  in  Ireland  the  only  two  considemble  ones 
havr  r^iiti/.  iio.  It)  DJiji  all  branches  of  the  Methodist  family  held  an 
•  :  ;d  Confereuce  in  City  Rood  Chapel,  London.     The  "call" 

Ut  that  aMrmbly  was  issued  by  a  joint  committee  which  met  at  Cincin- 
■ati  the  year  previoiuly.  during  the  qnadrrnnial  Crcncral  Confcrcuec. 
Ib  that  committee  sat  together  rcpreaeutativcs  of  episcopal  and  noa- 
cpuinyal  chnrcha,  of  Amencau  and  Canadiau  ones,  of  some  composed 
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of  Af^caIl^  aod  of  some  wLicli  formerly  vere  slsTeholding ;  of 
churches  North  and  Sooth,  of  bodiea  of  recent  date,  and  of  the  two 
old  Conferences  in  Kiif^laad  and  Ireland  over  which  Wesley  btmself 
used  to  preside.  Yet  no  pooctilio,  either  ecclesiastical  or  international, 
was  raised.  On  the  contrary,  the  Americaa  brethren,  on  their  own 
soil,  aud  representing  by  rcry  far  the  largest  uumbers,  put  into  the  chair 
the  uou-eptscopal  reprcscutative  of  the  Bntish  Conference,  thoiigb 
ivo  bishops  from  the  North  and  two  from  the  Soath  were  prcMiit 
Indeed,  it  was  bishopt  who  nored  me  iuto  the  chair.  Still  more, 
on  Uie  "  call  "  the  great  narae  of  Bishop  Simpson,  heading  those 
of  the  Americaas,  was  set  after  not  only  the  representatives  from 
England  and  Ireland,  bat  also  after  those  fi^m  Canada.  Promise 
of  peace,  not  only  between  denominations,  bnt  between  nalioDS, 
between  sections  of  &  nation  not  long  previously  rent  in  twain,  and 
between  races  which  bad  acted  the  parts  of  oppressor  and  opprcsMdr 
was  then  felt  with  tokens  of  blessing.  "VN'beu  the  Oecumenical  Con- 
ference met,  it  made  no  attempt  to  initiate  organic  unions.  Among 
members  of  the  Southern  Church  from  America,  and  among  those  of 
minor  bodies  here  some  apprehension  was  felt  that  the  leading  body 
in  each  country  might  urge  such  steps.  'Nfore  was  gained  by  culti- 
ration  of  goodwill  and  by  reasons  seen  for  mutual  respect  than  would 
have  been  gained  by  attempts  to  precipitate  iiuions. 

Many  years  previuos  to  the   (Gcumenicat   Conference,  a  onioo 
between  the  parent  body  and  the  New  Connexion  bad  been  talked  of. 
Changes  in  the  constitntiun  of  the  former  had  matcriiUly  lessened  tbe 
obstacles   to  such   a  union.     The  project  has  been  of  late  revived, 
though   not   as  Tct  in  any  definite  shape.      In  his  I'ery  abl^  book  on 
Church  Organixation  Df.  Rigg  points  out  the  difficulties  in  (be  way* 
-and   even  what  appear  to  him  to   be  ohjectioos;    Dr.  Watts,  of  tte 
Kew  Connexion,  publishes  a  pamphlet   iti   reply ;  and   certaiuly  both 
writers  add  to  tbc  difficulties.     There  is,  however,  this  difference,  tbat 
in   so   doing  Dr.    Rigg  does   what    he    aimed    at,    and    Dr.  Watts 
docs    tbe    opposite   of   what    be    aimed  at.      Ity    putting  in   a  plea 
for  republicanism,  be  adds  great  force  to  the  fear  of  political  views 
being  tbe  motive  in  certain  qoartcrs.      He  has  lived  in  Canada,  and 
roust  know  tbat  there  as  wdi  as  here  rrpiibliraaiaru  wonld  mran  revo-: 
httioD,  just  as  in  America  or   France  mouarchtsm  would  da      EI 
pleads  for  a  commonwealth,  by  which  uame  nen  understand  Engla&i 
•I  wider  Oliver.      1   doobt  whether  liberty,  as  it  existed  under  hi 
wosdd  be  xaan  to   Dr.  Wntu'   mind   thau  as  it  eusu  under  Qu 
Victoria.     Wbelher reJigioos  liberty,  as  eiemptified  to  Switxerland, 
ttircr  or  more  pnrcarioua  than    here,  the  Salration  Armv  can 
Oue  of  tbc  best  of  Prencbmco,  who  long  held  the  chair  of  Aocieo 
liislofy  in  tbe  Sorboonc,  said  to  me  after  the  crash  of  1870 :  "  Rrpub 
— yes.     In  Fiance  we  eould  not  have  a  monarchy  such   aa  y 
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Under  tlie  name  of  a  monarchy  England  h  the  freest  repnbUc  in  tbe 
world,  and  ander  tbe  name  of  repuhlicn  South  America  is  corered 
with  military  despotisms."  Evcu  apart  from  his  imlitical  display, 
Dr.  Watts'  bandliug  of  sonic  deuouiiuutional  pointa  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  facilitate  union ;  though  on  othm  liia  explanations  are  no. 
Vet  while  both  he  and  Dr.  Ri^g  hare  added  to  the  difficulties,  mr 
impression  is,  that  on  carefully  wcigbiug  what  both  advance,  men  will 
come  to  feel  that  the  real  obstacles  arc  not  forttiidable,  and  that  time, 
with  the  ointunl  respect  which  both  objector  and  ailvociile  tnaniTcst, 
with  brotberlr  goodwiU  and  an  hotieBt  deturmiuation  an  all  sides 
neither  to  push  nor  be  puslieil,  will  open  the  way. 

Dr.  Watts  does  not   know    Dr.  Ui^g  well.      When  the  memoirs 

appeared  of  a  rcmurkablc    man,  the   Kcv.  George    Steward,  who  in 

the  time  of  tbe  last  dirision  left  Methodism  and  joined  the  Coogre- 

gationnlists,  they  gtra  aomo  of  his  remark^)  ou  a  great  committee  of 

ministers  to  neigh  points  in  dispute  ;  iu  which  he  usprcsscs  surprise  at 

tbe  Ubexali^   of   many,    including   Dr.  Beecham,   the    President. 

Giving  the  iuitiala  of  two  mcu,  be  said  they  "  are  more  librral  than 

mTself."     Of  these,  one  was  "  R."     Now  if  " K"  was  liberal,  he 

BGTcr  proved  it  by  cbampioning  the  people  to  the  people's  face,  but 

brserviiig  them  behind  their  backs.     That  ts  the  true  Methodist  spirit. 

It  Was  ministers  and  laymen,  who,  before  the  people  were,  as  fux  as 

iVy  could  be,  for  the  Conference,  and  before  the  miuiaters  were,  u  for 

H  ifaey  contd  be,  for  the  people,  who  bruught  about  a  state  of  increos- 

■{  oonfidence  within  and  more  cordial  relationii  to  those  without. 

Tke  obstaclca  to  union  in  Ireland  were  certainly  greater  than  Dr. 
Kq;  iniagincs.  They  were  such  that,  h.'ul  any  one  thnist  on  the 
BOtCiBcnt,  even  after  it  had  been  formally  mooted  in  both  Confer- 
caoes,  probably  it  neverwonid  have  been  effected.  Certainly  it  would 
Mliadany  saapieion  of  political  ends  heca  arouMrcI.  In  face  of  seve- 
nldiedcs  pBtienee  was  sliown  ;  time  alone  ripeucd  the  growth.  Tbe 
remits  of  it  Tcry  nearly  answer  to  the  forecasts  of  sober  men.  Results 
of  URianrcf  which  are  only  wise  and  useful,  not  portentous,  never  do 
U»»er  to  the  forecasts  of  those  who,  when  they  take  up  a  movement, 
think  that  it  will  work  wonders,  any  more  than  to  tbe  forecasts  of 
'W  who,  when  they  resist  oue,  always  think  it  will  work  ruin.  As 
toCtoada  also.  Dr.  Bigg's  view  of  the  nutccedent  facility  is  too 
*lniD{,ind  bis  view  of  the  success  decidedly  too  unfavourable.  If 
^canditions  as  between  the  New  Connexion  and  the  parent  body 
"tiiot  more  difficult  than  in  those  two  casc^ — and  I  do  niit  know 
'^tLey  are  ao — brotherly  kindness  will  in  time  make  all  plain. 

U  America  tbe  era  of  cordial  relations  baa  fairly  set  in,  tbe  great 
^l<uial  Conference  there  having  well  advanced  tbe  work  of  the 
"nt  CEcumcaical  one.  Uow  soon  the  era  of  organic  anions,  after  the 
"■saer  of  Canada,  will  arrive,  I  do  not  predict,   nor  yet   to  what 
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length  sucli  unions  vUl  extend.  So  far  aa  I  know  men  there, 
are  nisc  and  Inr^ — not  men  likely  to  dash  at  unioua  as  though  they 
were  to  lie  done  at  a  Htroke.  They  will  love  oue  another,  and  meet 
and  take  their  time,  and  unions  will  gently  gruvr.  Not  that  I  ever 
heard  any  man  of  judgment  «ay  that  be  would  viah  for  uuiTormitf 
in  Methodism,  any  more  than  in  (Christianity  aa  a  whole. 

For  my  own  part,  it  is  a  settled  principle  that  vital  tmity  hu 
diversity  as  its  couRterpart.  The  idea  of  the  world  under  aoy  one 
^lolitical  head,  and  its  otTsjiring  the  idea  of  a  world-chureh  under  ooe 
encleNiaii lien- political  head,  is  the  halluciiiatiou  which  haa  caused  more 
bloodshed  than  any  other.  It  defaces  the  divine  ideal  of  unity  among 
accountable  creaturct,  which  is  that  of  liberty,  Irwiing  to  diversity, 
and  of  charity  accepting  the  divcraity.  Mure  than  thirty  years  ago, 
an  execUcut  clci^ymaa  of  the  Church  of  England  consulted  me  oo  a 
projcet  for  incorporating  the  iMethodi^ta  with  that  Church.  1  said: 
"  \S'e  ahuuld  go  to  sleep  togethrr.  Our  liberty  of  action  would 
not  Burrirc,  pat  what  you  might  on  ]iaper;  and  as  for  you,  joa 
require  a  certain  amount  of  friction  on  the  skin  to  keep  up  your 
at^tirity."  I  well  remember  liow  Lonl  iShaflcsbury  smiled  when 
I  told  him,  for  the  gentleman  had  bccti  to  him;  and  On  In 
saying  that  he  took  the  same  view,  I  added  that,  as  between  the 
Wcsleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists,  1  should  put  the  case  in  Tery 
similar  terms.  That  prosperous  family  of  Churches  has  sprung  up 
beside  UH  and  among  ur  in  jieaeCj  and  its  influence  has  often  stirred 
up  sluggish  Wesleyans.  I  should  not  move  a  fiuger  in  anything  that 
would  hamper  or  stiffen  it.  If  we  are  ever  to  sit  together  in  (Hie 
Conference,  gentle  ways  of  providential  preparation  will  quietly  lead 
to  the  goal 

24^0  one  ever  heard  me  advise  any  man  to  sit  loose  to  hia  ovn 
denomination,  much  lesft  advise  any  community  to  sit  loose  to  its 
principles,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  diseipline.  Throughout  life  1 
have  found  the  best  men,  and  the  most  genial  workers  in  catholic 
uudcrtakings,  to  he  those  who  were  soundly  attached  to  their  own 
denominations.  !Even  to  the  smallest  bodies  1  should  say :  Never 
merge  yourselves  in  v,  larger  one,  so  long  as  yoa  believe  that 
any  scriptural  principle  iu  doctrine  or  discipline  would  be  sacri- 
ficed. As  soon  IU  you  believe  that  such  would  not  be  the  case, 
you  can  with  a  good  eonseienec  look  at  all  other  points.  A  small 
eommimity  standing  on  its  principles  is  always  to  he  profoundly 
respected,  and  may  wield  vast  influence.  How  roueh  does  mankind 
owe  in  the  last  century  to  the  Sodety  of  Friends!  A  laige  com> 
muuity  loose  about  doetriue  or  discipline  is  of  email  power,  as  cither 
the  ealt  or  the  light  of  the  world,  it  is  easily  manipulated  by  men 
professedly  of  it,  hut  really  politicians,  who  waut  it  for  political  cuds. 
Iu  proportion  to  mass,  what  has  been  the  speed  in  the  race  tot "  going 
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into  all  the  world  "  of  the  "  multitudinist "  churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent, with  the  Tirtually  UciTeraalist  teaching  of  most  of  their 
ministers  ?  And  little  aa  their  progress  has  heen,  it  would  have  been 
Tastly  less,  but  for  the  incursion,  detested  it  is  true,  of  English  and 
American  evangelists,  who  are  in  earnest  about  salvation  and  perdi> 
tion.  A  large  community  has  no  right  to  order  a  smaller  one  to 
go  ont  of  existence,  because  it  thinks  its  own  foundations  are  broad 
enough  for  both.  That  is  a  question  for  the  smaller  one.  The 
moment  it  can  with  a  free  and  true  heart  aaj,  "  Looking  into  your 
prindples  we  can  cordially  accept  them,  and  looking  into  your 
application  of  them  we  can  without  compromise  of  conscience  do  so 
too,  provided  certain  minor  arraugements  are  mutually  agreed  upon," 
the  way  is  opened  to  a  imion  honourable  on  both  sides.  Compre- 
hennon  without  compromise,  I  have  always  contended,  was  the  tme 
genina  of  the  Christian  Church.  Jerusalem  with  its  Temple  rites, 
Antioch  with  its  many  Gentiles  uncircumcised,  Corinth  with  its 
loose  order,  were  three  types  of  Churches  differing  perhaps  more 
widely  than  does  any  one  Methodist  body  from  another.  They 
Dttther  insisted  on  uniformity  nor  abandoned  unity.  When  a  pro- 
posed onion  is  not  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  bringing  the  erring  to 
repentance,  but  as  a  fraternal  arrangement  for  more  efficiently  prose- 
eating  the  work  of  Christ's  company,  it  is  easy  to  regard  it  calmly. 
Considerations  of  rnin  or  redemption  do  not  enter  in — only  those  of 
greater  or  less  usefulness.  Therefore  I  should  say  to  advocates,  No 
ical ;  and  to  objectors.  Be  not  too  much  afraid. 

Wh.  Ahthur. 


THE   FRANCO-GERMAN    FRONTIER  TN  ITS 
MILITARY  ASPECTS. 


IN  aadcrtaking  a  rnpid  survey  oi  tlic  Franoo-German  frontier  iu 
it«  mUitary  aspects,  snd  a  brief  inspection  of  the  various  bul- 
wark»  which    hare  been    erected  between  (Jcrraany  and   France  by 
Nature  or  Art  for  purj>o»es  of  defence  or  attack,  1  feci  nurc  that  mj 
short  sketch  (vrhicli  must  occasionally  carry  me  over  into  SwitzerUnd 
and  JJclgtum)  will  be  fotloved  irith  interest  at  atimo  wbcn  all   eyes 
are  eagerly  directed  towards  that  frontier,  which  was  settled  after  s 
severe  struggle  a  few  years  ago,  and  may  perhaps  have  to  be  soon 
settled  again  by  a  more  severe  struggle  still.     For  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  years  the  western  frontier  of  Germany  hiu  been  a  contested 
one.     There  the  Germans  have  all  along  fought  with  the  French  for 
the  beautiful  districts  of  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  and 
every  footbrcadth  of  the  8oil  Las  been   under  a  continual  process  of 
exchange,  being  now  reckoned  to  the  one  country,  and  now  to  the 
other.     France,  united  in  itself,  and  ruled  by  a  powerful  muuarcbical 
gOTcrnment,  furnished  the  first  handle  for  that  poliry  which  continued 
for  a  thousand  years  under  the  moat  various  forms  of  government* 
and  never  rested  until  Germany,  wcaJtcncd  by  political  and  religious 
divisions,  and  debtitute  of  all    nationul    cohesion,  had  been  deprived 
even  of  those  territories    which   bad  belonged  to  ber  by  the  closest 
tics  of  nationality,  and  by  the  history  of  a  thousapd  years ;  so  that  the 
Khinc  again,  as  in  Ctcsar's  time,  became    the   boundary  of  the  two 
countries.     Nay,  the   great  Coraican  was  not  content  with  bringing 
under  the  French  sceptre  every  country  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Baste  to  itii  mouth,  but,  as  I  be  tfte-de-ptint  of  his  work  for  securing 
tbia  \trnXory,  he  cut  otT  the   Ilheuish  confederation  from  Germany, 
and  pushed  his  boundary  marks  iuto  WeMtjibalia  and  Hesse. 

In  I87U  the  tale  of  Geimany's  thousand  years  of  &otrow  euded; 
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the  Rhine  legend  was  pnslied  back,  and  tlie  Germaa  armi,  succcnfal  in 
fr&r,  took  jxHsesaioa  agnio  of  her  old  projierty  ;  and  since  that  time, 
yrcDcb  ChaaTiuiscn,  that  eecret  but  sometimes  rerj  loud-toocd  reli- 
gion of  tbe  French,  has  in  its  historical  aud  ethiiograpliical  tguoranco 
BtiU  called  for  nliat  are  termed  "  natural  frontiers."  P'rom  that 
Tear  till  now,  nn  French  Ciovernmcot  has  dared  to  coafesa  that  tho 
Treaty  of  Frankfurt  put  an  eod  to  this  liittoncal  claim,  and  that  Franca 
mast  now  be  content  with  her  present  geo^rapbical  confignration. 

But  it  is  because  these  two  powcrfullj'  armed  civilized  nations — tho 
Gennaoa  and  tbe  Freuch — are  so  irreconcilable  in  the  ideals  of  life  they 
atrive  aftetj  that  wc  heur  their  Kwords  clash  bo  unceasingly,  and  sooner 
or  later  tbe  saying  must  again  eome  true,  that  "  Life  iawar;  it  is  only 
the  dead  who  have  peace,  and  keep  it."  Is  it  possible  fur  Germany  to 
retain  {leace  if  she  is  neither  to  suffer  herself  to  lie  disturbed  in  her 
own  homestead  rights^  nor  yet^  as  in  former  days,  to  lend  her  soil  as  a 
thrcahiug-iloor  for  the  battles  of  the  nations?  How  long,  in  the 
present  strained  state  of  political  relations,  German  sagacity  aud 
German  love  of  peace  may  soccecd  in  preTeoting  a  war  with  Oancc, 
DO  one  CAD  tetl.  Human  and  social  development  is  less  guided  now 
thau  in  former  days  by  the  calculations  of  the  understanding  or  the 
higher  retjuireuientd  of  human  culture,  and  wr>  must  neither  donde 
tbe  times  nor  lament  them,  but  merely  understand  them,  with  all 
their  ¥chemvnt  demands :  we  must  therefore  reflect  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  succcssfotly  on  a  seYcre  and  a  historical  conflict  with  small 
meaos;  that  the  kind  of  emergency  may  come  suddenly  on  us  ovcr- 
tugbt>  when  the  highest  wisdom  lies  ia  the  highest  boldness;  and  that, 
so  far  as  our  preparations  arc  defective,  a  sorrowful  "  to-morrow  " 
will  not  only  follow  upon,  but  follow  otU  of  tho  "  yetiterday."  Ia 
this  way  shall  we  borrow  from  the  lightQingi;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Voagea  nothing  but  a  light  tbst  shall  show  the  strength  of  the  forti- 
ticatioDS  of  the  neighbouring  nadous. 

The  German  or  Alsace-Lorraine  frontier  with  Francc«*  from 
Delle  (south  of  Bclfort]  to  Lougwy,  aa  the  crow  dies  some  S50 
kilometres  loogj  has  no  natural  bouudary-liuc  except  for  a  short 
stretch  of  tome  90  kilometres  in  the  VoRge^.  Tliis  reaches  from 
Belfort  to  the  source  of  the  Snar.  At  tbe  latter  place  tho  frontier 
leares  the  mountains  and  runs  for  some  100  kilometTca  orer  a  flat 
country,  broken  by  only  a  few  low  valleys,  till  it  comca  upon  the 
Moselle  a  few  kilometres  south  of  Metz.  Here,  after  crossing  the 
hfcr  to  the  steep  left  bank,  it  proceeds  northwards  to  Luxemburg, 
for  50  kitometrea  iu  a  line  almost  parallel  with  the  river,  and  at  a 
mean  distance  of    15    kilometres  from  it.     Although  the  frontier 

•  K-r  H.i»  wpor  I  L»ve  usoil  O'Cmdy's  "  UebewlditAftrto  von  DOt-J^.tllclii-n  rnnk- 
r*irb  naUt  (IrfnxlknJem  "  |(^Ma«l  ;  'nimJor  Fiadi«r>.  tt  ia  ■nkU  in  «)m[iui  uid 
)wy  tnutinMlby,  and  iadicatcs  tb«  Vnaak  forttficMiooa  v«ry  clrarly. 
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extpnd*  ftlong  northem  Lorraine,  the  old  dcbfttciible  land  betwi 
France  and  Ucrmany,  without  offcruig  anything  for  the  crilical 
military  eye,  the  historical  ground  over  which  and  along  which  it 
passes  recalls  both  to  tiermau  and  French  minds  the  heroic 
stmgglea  on  the  fields  of  ^'^io^vilIe,  Mat»*la-Tour,  Saiat-Prirat, 
(Jravelotte.  and  othcre.  >Vherc  the  frontier  is  npen  tlie  art  oF  man 
baa  erected,  c«pccialljr  on  the  French  side,  the  bulwarks  which 
Nature  withheld.  Before  1870  the  frontier  was  constituted  by  the 
Rhine  from  lloslc  to  the  month  of  the  L>auter,  and  from  there  west- 
wanl  it  diverged  at  right  angles  along  the  I'alatinate ;  but  as  a  resnlt 
of  the  war  of  that  year  Qermauy  obtained  a  better  frontier,  the 
hvpolhenuse  of  the  prcrioua  one,  no  tb&l  neiUicr  the  Rhiue  nor  the 
filoselle  is  now  a  military  obalocte  lo  Germany,  while  they  are  both 
military  obstacles  for  France. 

Let  ui  bcffiu  the  military  in8|>cctiou  iu  up|>cr  Alsace,  in  a  qtiarter 
which  is  not  pi-otcctcd  by  lierman  fortilicutiona  or  by  natural 
bonndaries,  and  on  which  it  is  possible  for  France,  leaning  on  Belfort 
in  the  foreground,  and  on  Besan^on  farther  b^ick,  to  make  an  attack, 
bccnuse  the  operating  sphere  of  Ncu-Jlrcisach,  the  centre  for  the 
roads  from  CoUnur  to  Freiburg,  and  by  the  Uulienthal  from  Swabia. 
do<»  not  reach  very  far  south.  A  Frcncii  attack  in  this  quarter 
would  in  the  tint  place  thrcutcn  Upper  Alsace  and  Upper  Badeo, 
rich  districts,  oom&ining  large  and  prosperous  towns.  The  enemy 
who  Rliouid  attempt  the  iavanion  of  thtit  territory  with  a  great  army 
would  certainly  ho  brought  to  a  iitandstill  by  t)ic  German  forces  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  who  could  march  up  and  cut  off  his  communicatioua 
even  before  help  could  arrive  from  the  south  German  fortrcas  of 
Ulm  on  the  apot  at  all.  For  these  forces  arc  four  lines  of  railway, 
of  which  two  arc  doable  rows,  mnuing  through  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
the  sonrcea  of  the  Danube,  and  through  them  it  is  possible  to  throw 
a  strong  body  of  troops  rapidly  on  the  left  flank  of  the  rear  of  a 
French  army  movbg  towards  Stuttgart  and  Munich.  The  tinea  are 
thesr ; — Meti,  Zabom,  SeldL-ttstadt,  Breiiach,  Freiburg ;  Metz, 
llagennu,  Schlcttstadt ;  Metz,  Xweibriicken,  Lautcrburg,  Str3ss))urg, 
Appcnweier  or  Freiburg  to  Donaucschingcn  ;  Trier,  Hombui;g,  Ger- 
merabeim,  ('arltiruhc,  Appro wcicr,  Pforzheim,  or  Kottweil  to 
Signaricgcn.  In  this  way  the  march  of  a  l^-ench  onay  on  tlw 
Black  Forest  woidd  be  in  a  measure  flanked,  so  that  if  it  could  not 
make  its  baais  of  operations  on  the  Upjicr  Khine  in  Switzerland,  it 
could  hardly  succeed  in  returning  again  to  Belfort  without  cata- 
■trapbe.  As  opposed  to  German  troops,  howerar,  for  whom  the 
changeful  country  nortli-caikt  of  Belfort  nccnu  almost  to  have  been 
made,  mere  French  dcmonstratioitK  would  prove  all  the  sooner  uselcaa, 
because  in  thia  case  the  efficient  German  railways  would  have  an 
important  voice  in  the  matter. 
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From  the  open    gate  of  Belfort,  as   faaa   been  already  said,   tbe 

ilitr  betwoen   TVi-Dcli    and  Germau    i>us3essioDti   nina    along   ibc 

-e  of  tbe  Vo4f;cs,  to  become  at  a  later  point  ia  Lorrmiue  a  mcrcljr 

tical  bouDdnrx  aj^in. 

If  now  we  turn   iiortbwurds  to  the  fortre»8  of  Neu  IJrcisnch.  we 

vT.nfl  on  tbe  "military  territory"  which  whs  Bc<iuired  hy  Germany  in 

l-^ru-'l   by  conquett,  and   which  stretcher  over  Dieileiihofeu  to  the 

liuxcmfaurg  frontier.     From  the  111  there  beckous  to  us  the  ancient 

?'  the  alarin-iiost  of  Alsace,  and  u  name  presses  ou  the  ear 

..  .w.  ^iiQud  of  a  legendary  forest,  tbe  nanie  of  Strassburg.     This 

JUS  old  free  city  of  the  empire  bcani  to-day  Oermftn  colours,  and 

ic«at  itself  under  the  shield  of  the  empire.     That  shield,  however, 

bn  iliapcd  that  there  ia  at  this  moment  only  oae  fortiticntion  which 

fsuxeds  Stnunburg  in  pbyncal  extent,  and  that  it  Vara.     The  en- 

trcncbcd  camp  on  the  Til,  which  is  the  creation  of  German  engineers, 

caB  •ccoinmodntc  ^80,Ul.lO  men  ;  in  front  it  is  protected  by  the  forta 

Untul  Duke  of  fladcu  and  Crown  Prince,  which  are  supported  on  the 

tii^t  by  the  forts  Podbiclski,  Roou,  Moitkc,  and  Frunsccky  (it  the 

notilii  of  the  111) ;   and    on   the   left   by  the  fort.H    Bismarck,  Crown 

Pnnoe  of  Saxony,  Tann.  Wcrder,  and  Schwarahoft"     The  girdle  of 

Miaoea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Itfaine  coniists  of  the  forta  Kirch- 

hutt  Bone,  and  lUumcnthal. 

A  railway  circuit  connects  tbe  forts  with  tbe  railway  lines  that 
iwue  in  the  plucc  of  anus ;  the  town  is  in  telegriphic  connection 
vjtli  tke  fort*,  and  the  forts  with  one  another,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
Uimac«n  cable.  But  the  chief  work  i«  natumlly  the  town  itself, 
wilb  itn  improved  and  fortified  wall,  which  can  itself  be  encircled 
ou  three  aides  by  a  belt  of  water  (of  conrse  not  continuous)  from  the 
III,  the  Kbone  Canal,  and  tbe  Rhine. 

The  folloviDg  facts  may  serve  to  ^ive  some  idea  of  tbe  extent 
of  tbw  fortified  place.  Tbe  forts  lie  from  5  to  8  kilometres 
^taiit  from  the  wall  of  the  town,  and  3  or  4  kilometres  from 
OM  another.  Tbe  diameter  of  the  entrenched  {[Tound  is  1-t  kilo- 
natfCi,  while  the  dintnctcr  of  an  enrmy's  line  of  enclosure  woold 
W  al  leaAt  2G  kilometres,  and  tbe  bexieger  would  have  to  invest 
a  circait  of  80  kilometres.  At  Paris  the  chain  of  outer  forti- 
fiemtioDt  mctcd  recently  round  the  town  forms  an  ellipse  from 
Wert  to  east,  with  n  length  of  -10  kilometres,  and  a  width  of 
90.     TbcM  figures  will  aoaiat  iu  mukiug  a  comparison  of  the  two 

Al  1'aris  liex  on  both  lunks  of  the  Seine,  no  does  the  Cierman  place 
of  armx,  of  which  Uitsch  is  a  delsehed  outpost,  lie  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  Khioe.  Paris  and  Strassbur^  alike  possem  iocxbaustible 
■Uitaty  rvMinms,  and  command  an  ei.leu»ive  and  Fruitful  territory. 
SbawbuKt  the  £oc(is  of  the  railway  syHtem  of  Central  Europe,  and  the 
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meeting-point  of  the  canals  between  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  and  the 
Bhiue  aud  Murue^  is  as  admnta^eoualy  situated  from  a  commer- 
cial and  political  as  from  a  Btrategical  point  of  view.  Not  onlj  has 
MerciiTT  settled  here,  but  here  also  Mara  wield*  the  sceptre.  Pivo 
days'  march  northwest  of  Strassbnrg,  uti  a  huge  erratie  rock  (Saint* 
Qucntiu),  lies  the  very  ancient  town  of  Metz,  which  the  Moselle  flowa 
through,  and  which  vtu,  tilt  1870,  the  chief  defence  of  the  cattera 
frontier  of  France,  but  is  now  the  uratch-tower  from  which  the 
German  eagle  jealouslj  guards  the  territory  she  won  by  blood  and 
iron.  VCe  are  here  at  the  ancient  and  now  new  frontier  of  Ger- 
many, and  stand  on  it*  very  westmost  edge,  from  whence  the  atorm- 
clouds  have  so  often  broken  over  the  German  land.  The  battle- 
fields surrounding  distant  Metz  are  huge  graveyards,  in  which 
the  heroes  of  two  noble  nations  slumber  together  in  the  great 
Night;  they  are  placea  of  horror  and  woe  to  German  mothers  and 
French  alike,  but  they  are  landmarks  left  by  history  as  she  mores 
with  iron  step  on  her  erer  ouward  course.  Here  is  the  rock  where 
German  and  GanI  touch  so  closely,  and  where  political  atorms 
haTC  so  often  brewed  and  burst ;  and  this  rock  has  become  for  the 
Germans  the  watch-tower  of  their  country.  For  ?kfetK,  already  very 
strong  by  Nature,  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  both  for  defence 
and  attack,  by  the  erection  of  some  new  detached  forts,  and  forms  a 
tme  front  bulwark,  which  cuts  into  French  territory,  and  makl^^| 
it  possible  to  move  a  German  army  rapidly  ou  the  Mcutse.  TlS^ 
Dine  detached  posts  of  Mctz  bear  the  following  names:  Hlnderain, 
Gtiben  (formerly  Quculcu),  Mantcuffel  (formerly  Saint- Jnlien), 
Zastrow  (formerly  Les  Bottcs),  Prinz  August  von  Wurtembei^ 
(formerly  Saint-Privat),  Prinz  Friedrich  Carl  (formerly  Saint- 
Qaentin),  Munatciu  (with  an  armour-plated  tower),  Alrenalebeu  (for- 
merly Plappcville),  and  Kanaccke  (formerly  Woippy).  with  twoarmoui^ 
plated  towers.  The  burden  of  the  rcspouaibility  for  guarding  tlua  im- 
portant place  is  laid  ou  and  borne  by  the  hills  of  the  neighbourhood, 
but  behind  these  fortified  hills  there  is  also  an  inner  girdle  of 
protection,  which  consists  in  the  power  of  producing  a  genuine  Dutch 
inundation. 

Not  only  Is  Metz  the  basis  of  the  Lorraine  theatre  of  war,  but  the 
predominant  strategical  advantages  of  lines  of  operation  directed 
from  this  strong  fortress  asaign  to  the  place  a  decisive  Jiifluence 
extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Lorraine.  Tlic  two  forti6od 
places  on  the  Rhine  and  the  iMoocllc — Stratsburg  nnd  Mcts — 
are  from  their  situation  and  construction  the  bead  and  handle  of 
a  strategical  lerer — viz.,  of  the  basis  of  operations  which  reaehoa 
from  the  Vosgea  to  the  Tkfoselle,  and  in  contemplating  which  one 
necessarily  thinks  of  the  strategical  ofTcnsitc.  As  they  vere 
formerly    bulwarks   of    France    against   Germany,   they   are   now 
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Mwvks  of  QvrmtXiy  agunst  France,  for  tbey  do  more  tliau  merely 
ttmi^tben  tbo  defencea  of  Alsaoe  and  Lorraine.  They  supply 
FfraCeotion  to  upper  Ocrmauy.  the  Bavarian  PalatiuAtc  of  the  Rhine, 
mA  the  Rhine  Pmrince,  as  the  glacis  supplies  protection  to  the  fort. 
Tie  poaition  of  SCranburg  and  Metz,  resting  on  good  railway  and 
fwtd  eoQiiectioQa  to  the  north  and  ewt,  will,  in  the  event  of  war, 
aible  a  Urge  body  of  troops  to  be  gpoedily  brought  to  the  front. 

Stnaalmrg  ia  the  starting-point  of  an  array  for  operations  in 
AlMce.  in  the  Voiges,  or  on  the  Menrthe.  It  U  from  Strassbarg  that 
tbe  coemy'ii  colamns,  breatting  over  the  ridge  of  the  Vosges,  would, 
vith  tbe  help  of  the  highly  developed  railway  system,  be  drtveu 
back  atnon^  the  mountains.  lu  conjunction  with  Xeu-Brcisoch, 
fiO  kUometrc3  farther  up  the  Kbiue,  on  its  left  hank,  Strasaburg  ia 
tke  risible  menacfl  against  the  march  of  a  hostile  army  into  Badca 
at  any  point  higher  up  the  river.  Mets,  by  its  natural  defences, 
togetlier  with  the  art  of  the  engineer,  mnke^i  up  for  the  want  of 
all  uther  protection  in  unfortified  Lorraine.  In  1871  it  was 
covntrfl  njual  iaiitrength  to  100,000  men.  and  th rough  its  possession 
ticrmaDT  would  to  that  extent  be  stronger  in  any  new  war.  Ji» 
Strsaabarg  and  Nea-Breisach  command  the  Upper  Rhine,  so  Mets 
asd  its  oeighbour  Dicdenhofen,  25  kilometres  distant,  command 
the  Moaelle,  and  raise  a  threatening  finger  againtit  the  French  metro- 
poUs,  which  is  only  eight  days'  march  away.  A  direct  double  line 
cf  lailway  catinet;tA  TMetz  wilii  Bcilin,  and  furnishes  the  means  of 
tnnaporting  the  military  fortrcs  of  North  Germany  as  expixlitiously 
■■pOHiblc.  Wliib  Strasahurg  lies  in  thc^plain,  nnd  commands  it  to 
a  great  dititance  around,  Metz  rises  proudly  on  a  height.  Besides 
XcQ-fircisach  and  Diedcnhofco,  there  is  also  Uitscb,  which  cora- 
■ttoih  the  Straaaburg-Mctz  Railway  and  the  roads  leading  from  the 
Pilatinate  to  Lorraine,  and  nhifli  hoa  been  much  streugtbened  by 
IbrtiScalions,  while  the  forlreues  of  ITalzburg  and  SchletlHtadt  have 
beea  razed.  The  railway  system  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  been 
pUwioil  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  concentration  of  German  troop6  on 
tha  western  frontier  of  the  country. 

So  far.  then,  we  have  traced  the  military  profile  which  Germany 
lu  ealabltshed  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  behind  that  profile  we 
pereeire  a  second  lino  of  defence — an  older  one,  dating  from  the 
tJBM  before  1871,  which  is  formed  by  the  fortresses  of  Ulm,  Rastatt, 
Vaycncr,  Coblcntz,  Cologne,  and  Wcscl,  and  which,  in  combination 
■ith  liic  tnu  grt-at  places  already  mentioned,  couatitute  a  system  of 
fortificatioDs  which  can  neither  be  taken  nor  passed,  and  through. 
*hich  it  would  bo  very  difficult  for  a  French  general  to  lead  an 
«nny  luwcaafully,  "  in  order  to  fetch  the  marehal's  baton  from 
li^mid  tbe  Rlii&e."" 

*  OmctsI  Chsa<7. 
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Let  us  now  consider  tbc  means  of  defence  witli  vhicli  the  French 
have  Btipplied  their  frontier.  After  tlie  loss  of  Strasaburg  and  Metx 
they  adopted  in  1872  a  new  plan  of  defence  for  their  countryj  in 
which,  as  maj  be  easily  conceived,  the  eastern  frontier  plaved  the 
chief  part.  This  plan  has  been  already  carried  oud  and  ibe 
strategical  wall  against  Oermauy  has  heeo  completed  lung  b^o  ;  hut 
the  French  are  never  done  discorerinf;  gaps  in  it  which  require  to 
he  filled  up — such,  for  example,  as  the  "nap  of  the  Ardcnnca," 
Neither  money  nor  labour  has  been  spared  hermetically  to  seal  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  after  examining  the  French  fortified  campfi,  the 
places  of  secondary  rank,  with  detached  forts  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
sorts  of  defences,  one  is  obliged  to  admit  that  a  masterpiece  of  en- 
giueenug  has  been  here  accomplished,  aud  that  it  boa  not  uuuaiurally 
become  the  favourite  child  of  the  natiou.  The  belt  of  fortiDcations, 
from  }Jclfort  throuRh  Kpinal  and  Tour  to  Verdun,  cannot  be  dcoted 
the  credit  of  being  a  great  work  of  defence ;  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  this  line  of  works  utilises  with  conspicuous  skill  the 
strategical  points  in  the  get^raphlcal  situation. 

In  the  south,  at  the  junction  of  the  Swiss  and  German  frontiem, 
Bclfort,  situated  ou  the  Savourcuse,  has  through  its  position  at  the 
gate  of  Burgundy,  that  im[K>rtant  and  frcqueuted  highway  of  the 
natiouH,  as  well  as  through  tbc  extension  of  its  girdle  of  fortilica- 
tions,  become  a  powerful  stronghold  of  the  cistern  frontier — a  place 
which  is  not  only  perfectly  secure  against  bombardment,  but  has 
certain  command  over  the  important  deboucb6iiu  its  neighbourhood. 
It  bars  the  narrow  road  from  Upper  Alsace  to  the  Donba  and  SaAne 
valley,  it  guards  the  pass  between  the  Jura  and  the  Voa^:ca,  and 
it  jn-otccts  the  coaucctions  of  Milhlbauscu  with  Vesoul,  and  of 
^Ipinol  with  Bcsao^n.  lu  frout  of  the  small  but  strong-walled 
town,  which  is  turned  into  an  excellent  central  redoubt,  rises  at  a 
short  distance  a  girdle  of  ancient  forts  and  rodonbts,  partly  hewu  in 
the  rock :  the  work  of  repairing  and  enlarging  these  has  gone  on 
withont  interruption  since  1872,  and  now  not  only  are  the  heights  in 
the  distance  crowned  with  fortifications  tucli  as  those  on  Mouot 
Saltwrt,  or  on  the  forts  Vaudoia,  Roppe,  Bosmout,  Vczcloia,  and 
others  less  cxteiiBtvc  in  their  character,  but,  besides  four  small  forts, 
powerful  batteries  have  been  built  on.  the  elevated  ground  between 
Jisscrtand  fiavillcn,  to  cover  with  their  fire  the  plain  that  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  town.  The  great  fort  on  Mount  Salbcrt,  with  batteries 
annexed,  crowns  the  height  (650  metres  high)  to  the  north-wpst  of 
Bclfort,  scoum  the  mar«hy  plain  that  extends  to  Giromagny,  and 
holds  under  fire  the  railway  and  road  to  Paris,  and  the  district  of 
tho  sources  of  the  Lieoinc ;  while  towards  the  south  it  completely 
comtnands  the  town.  The  Fort  Yaudois  (U  kilometres  south-weatof 
31ount  Salbcrt,  and  built  on  an   isolated  peak),  exceeding  all  the 
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nfliers  in  efibctivo  range  of  firt,  guftrda  tlic  valtey  of  the 
Lissioe  aod  the  plain  between  Ilcncourt  and  Belfort.  The  forts 
Roppe  aud  Uoamout,  uu  the  left  bajik  of  the  SaTourctiBc,  protect 
the  CHt  front,  and  render  it  djfhcult  to  institute  a  regular  Biege  of 
the  place  at  its  most  valtiorable  side  ;  they  have  a  wiile  range  of  shot 
over  the  plain  to  the  north,  and  the  great  road  to  Colmar  comes 
andcr  their  fire.  The  Tort  Vezeloia  flauks  the  railway  to  Delle. 
Other  battcrici,  not  len  otrong,  have  been  erected  not  far  from  the 
railway  station  of  Helfort,  between  Danjoutin  and  the  junction  of 
the  two  railways  from  Muhlhauscn  and  Lyons;  their  object  is  to 
protect  Danjontin  even  after  the  enemy  has  captured  the  works  of 
the  regtoo  farther  wuth.      Belfort  has  also  a  carrier-pigeon  station. 

Twdve  kilomelrea  from  Belfort,  on  the  Upper  Savotireuae,  liea  the 
very  strong  Fort  Giromagiiy,  which  covers  the  road  winding  up  to  tha 
llallan  d'Alaace,  and  leadiug  into  the  Moselle  valley,  iind  secures  the 
connection  with  the  forts  crerted  in  the  Vosgcs.  As  (liromngny  in  tha 
north,  90  Fort  Vandais  on  the  Lisaino  (9  kilomctrcn  from  Belfort)  prc<- 
ienrea  the  connection  with  Mootbeliard  (Miiinpelgart).  The  oircum- 
Terence  of  the  line  of  fortifications  at  Belfort  is  50  kilometres, 
sad  from  that  eircumstanoe  alone  one  can  perceive  the  importance  of 
the  plaee.  For  the  proteotion  of  the  district  between  Belfort  and 
Hie-  Swiss  frontier  the  strong  old  cantle  of  MontlxlUard  has  been 
mtored,  and  thereby  the  xecurity  of  this  canal,  railway,  and  rood 
vtntrc  has  been  saf^uarded.    ■ 

K  cannon-shot  north-east  of  Motitbeliard   there  comes  into  view, 

<a  a  perfectly  isolated  hiU  (800  metres  high),  the   powerful  Fort  la 

t^u.     It  standi   on  the   right  bank   of  the  Uoubs,  between  the 

Boollit  of  the  Liaaine  and   the   Savoureusc,  aud  being  auBtained   by 

fso  batteries, 'it -eiertw  a  decisive  tactic  inSuence  not  only  over  the 

'tl'ey^  nf  the  I)ouba,  the  Altaine,  the  Savoun'use,  and  the  Liaaine, 

"*(  also  over  all  cvmncctions   with  Muntbelian)  from  Alnace,  as  wcU 

"*"firom   the    north-west    «»mer  of    Switzerland.      The  same  task 

^fsK  Fort  la  Chaux  has  to  fulfil   north-cast  of  Montbeliard  £iUs 

^  ''or!  Mont   Bart  for  the  valleys  of  the  Doubs  aud  Allaine,  for 

J'^    ^iihlhauseu  aud  Bcsan^on  railway,  fur  the   Rhine   and  Rhone 

^*^1,  and  for  important  roads  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.      Port 

^"«vfc  Btrt  ia  three  and  a  half  kilometres  south-west  of  Montbeliard, 

**^    is  the  key   of  all    roads  between  Montbeliard  and  BeBan9on  by 

*aK;^  one  can  reach  the  valley  of  the  Doubs.     The  rood  from  Baalc  to 

"*^ii?on,  which  croftsea  the  Douba  at  Pont-dc-Roidc,  is  brought  at 

*"**-    point  under  the  fire  of   the   batteriea   of  the   lioches,  while 

urlln,  g^t^  fjj^  tj,e  chaiu  of  hills,  the  Fort  Lomont  (800  metres  high) 

^  lx«n  erected  to  guard  the  road  from  Blamont  aud  Dc  Pierre. 

*fatoDgh  the  entrencbmenta  of  Bdfort,  the  fortifications  of  Kout- 
^t^kid,  aud  the  detached  forts  which  reach  down  the  Moselle  valley 
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on  far  as  Kpinal,  it  tins  hoped  to  deprive  Upper  Aluce  of  all  power 
of  offcoiivc,  and  to  preclude  every  means  of  access  to  France  by  the 
Upper  Voages  pags«^  :  the  "  gap  of  fielfort  "  no  longer  exists.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  Ejiinal,  Belfortj  BexaD^'oa,  DgoQ,  axtd 
Laugrcii  represent  a  large  strategical  pentagon,  in  which  ererj  angla 
ia  iitled  with  a  fortified  place  of  the  tirst  rank. 

If  wc  now  follow  the  French  frontier  from  Belfort  northwards, 
it  appears  that  the  liue  of  defeuces  docs  not  lean  to  closely  on 
the  course  of  the  political  frontier,  as  hithertOj  but  rather  that  the 
Moeetic,  from  its  source  at  Ballon  d'Alsace  almost  to  its  exit  into 
German  territory,  between  PonC-ii-Monssoa  and  Metz,  has  been  taken 
as  the  line  of  defence,  behind  which  and  north  of  which  the  line  of 
the  >[euHe  takes  its  place.  We  hare  in  the  first  place  to  consider 
the  Moselle. 

Due  north  of  Fort  Olromagny,  just  mentioned,  the  following 
works  hare  been  erected  to  guard  the  road  from  there  to  £piaa]> 
over  the  Ualloa  d'jUsoce  and  through  the  upper  Moselle  Talicy  : — 

lu  the  first  place,  not  far  from  the  Germnn  frontier,  at  the  point 
[1,^00  metres  high)  where  the  road  from  Miihlliauscn  by  Tbaun  to 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Ballon  d'AUacc  creeps  up  to  the  highest 
pcnk  by  this  inaccessible  pyramid  of  rock,  there  rises  the  fort  of  the 
Ballun  de  Scrvnnte;  then  descending  into  the  Moselle  yalley.  we 
come  upon  the  Fort  Chateau  Lambert,  and  1-t  kilometres  lower 
still  (773  metres  hij;h)  Fort  Rupt,  which  bar  the  entrance  to 
the  Moselle  Tsllcy  from  the  north-west,  and  at  the  same  time 
conuBsod  those  V'osges  passes  through  which  the  roads  from 
Mflhlhauseu,  Oebweiler,  &c.,  proceed,  in  order  to  get  out  by  the 
Moselle  valley  into  those  of  the  Oignon  and  Breucbln — that  is, 
to  get  to  Besaiifua  and  A''e30u],  &c.  West  of  the  town  of  licmiie- 
moat  Fort  Paniiont  blocks  the  road  running  through  the  Mosclctte 
and  Moselle  valleys,  and  connecting  Ncu  Breisacb,  Colmar,  and 
Langres.  l-'artlier  down  the  Moselle,  1 1  kilometres  above  lipinal, 
is  Fort  d'ArcbcH,  which  commands  with  its  shot  the  country  runnd 
the  confluence  of  the  Vologne  and  the  Moselle,  and  protecu  the 
railway  and  road  to  Saint  Die. 

\Vc  thus  find  that  wherever  the  roads  from  Upper  AUacc  pan 
into  the  Moaellc  valley,  IVench  barricades  have  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  01  stopping  the  advance  of  an  iavadiog  army  in  the 
direction  of  Langres  or  Chaumont,  and  of  rendering  it  impossible  to 
turn  the  flank  of  the  fortress  of  Belfort  on  the  north.  Naturally 
these  barricades  establish  a  secure  connection  between  Belfort  and 
ICpinal. 

Epinal  itself  has  neither  wall  nor  moat,  but  has  been  converted 
into  a  fortified  place  of  importance  by  eight  detached  forts  and 
batteries,  ooastructed  at  some  distance  in  front  of  it  (four  on  eitker 
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htik  oTlbe  MowIIp)  ;  it  is  entrusted  vitli  tbe  task  of  nafeguardiog  tbe 
jnactioB  or  the  niltray  and  road  sjstem  near  the  tonm.     Tbc  forts 
oiEptnal  arc  these:   Fort  RRximont,  on  tlic  hill  of  the  same  name 
(i't)  uetrca  bigh),  excelling  all  the  others  in  effective  range  of  fire, 
aod  comtDftDdiog  the  whole  plateaus  to  the  west  aod  north,  sa  wcU  u 
the  road  from   Epjnal  to  Rambervillew ;    I'ort  la  Mouche,  erected 
ia  tbe  forest   of  Kpinal,  and  guarding   the  Mosello   defile  and    the 
fanuehes  of  the  railway  to  the  nlope  of  the  right  bauk  of  the  river  ; 
tke  two  fbrta  He  near  the  town ;  on  the  right  bauk  stand  the   Porta 
IhgamUe  and  Longchninp,  a  Mrong  ii'le-rir-pont.      Dogncvillc  cora- 
maada  the  Moacllc  valley,  the  railway,  and  the  high   road   to  Nancy 
ud  LvneriUc:  while  Longchamp  bars  tbc  direct  road  from  Epinal  to 
Bajobervillcrs.      The  girdle  is  completed  on  tbe  south  and  south- 
west tiy  three  forts — Bambois,  do  Roulon,  da  (lirancourt ;   and  finally, 
oa  ibe  bill  of  tbe  same  name,  immediately  tn  the  north  of  the  canal 
and   tbe   railway  from   XeiifcliAtenu,  Rtanda  Fort  d'Uxegney,  which 
rffcctujJly  blocks  all  arcesa  to  the  plateau  against  an  enemy  advanc- 
Of  by  tbc   road   from  Mlrccourt.      The  battery  dcs  Friaches  lies  be- 
tweeti   Fori*   Bamlwia  an<l  Koulon,  the  battery  dc  Sanchcy  between 
Foita  Ginmcourt  and  d'Uxe^ney ;  and  the  battery  of  La  Orande- 
Uaye   lies  ca«l  of  d'L'xegncy.     The   rireurofcrcnco   of  tbe  ring   of 
fafta  measures  42  kilomctrefi. 

Jnst  OS  on  tbe  Belfort- Epinal  front,  so  also,  farther  north,  in  the 
tembiry  bctnecn  the  latter  town  and  Tonl,  the  Republic  hHs  taken 
cart  that  au  cnrniy  adranring  from  tbc  cast  should  find  the  main 
raada  and  river  passes  barricaded.  Tlic  line  of  fortifications  of  the 
Hostile  joins  here  with  tbc  line  of  fortifications  of  the  >teufle,  tbc 
twn  riTcra  being  only  '2b  kilometres  apart  at  Toul.  The  first  of  tbe 
Umtao  fortifications  we  eaeountcr  north-west  of  Kpinal  is  Kort  Bourle- 
apDt,  not  far  from  NeufcbAteau,  which  covers  the  Chaumont-Neuf- 
cMteau-Mirecourl'Naacy  Kailvay.  so  important  for  commiuariat 
p»r[Bacs,  as  well  as  tbc  main  roads  that  meet  there.  Twenty  kilo- 
aetres  farther  down,  on  the  heights  to  the  right  of  tbc  Meusc,  is 
Fort  Pagny-U-Biariche-C«Vic,  which  coTcra  with  ita  fire  the  Ncuf- 
e&liean-VaucouIcurs  Railway  and  the  Meuse  road.  Twelve  kilo- 
BKtrea  MMth  of  Toul,  Fort  BlcooisJcs-Toul  guards  an  im[>ortant 
pacttOD  of  roads.  Then  oa  the  left  bauk  of  the  Ml-uip,  south  of 
;  tbe  steep  rock  of  Saint-Barbe,  near  tbe  village  Pont  Saint- 
iiKTat,  baa  a  fiirt  on  it,  which  bam  the  roads  coming  from  Toul, 
•weeps  tbc  other  bank  of  the  rirer,  as  well  as  the  Chaumont- Nancy 
lUilway.  nortb-cast  from  Tout  and  north  from  Nancy.  At  tbc 
■DBltgkaUj  important  railway  station  of  Froaard,  where  the 
Mnntlia  and  MoscUo  unite,  there  is  the  redoubt  Cbanoi»,  with  two 
imng  batteries  lying  in  front  of  it,  which  has  command  not  only  of 
tW  railway,  bat  aUo  of  the  Upper  ^fosetle  lalley  and  tbe  rallcy  of 
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Loy  SatDt-Chmtophlc ;  while  a  little  farther  to  tlie  east,  aear  'tbc 
Qermeii  border,  we  encounter  the  very  strong  Fnrt  Mannonriller,  ou 
tlis  Vezoase,  and  on  the  great  railway  line  firom  Pnria  to  Strasibui^, 
-which  is  meant  to  protect  this  miliray  line  fu  well  as  the  bnrlge. 
Ilio  district  between  Epiaal  and  Toul  is  well  secured  against  the 
inrasion  uf  a  hostile  army  fay  these  scattered  forts,  for  even  if  by 
taking  Fort  ^Mannonvillcr  the  enemy  sQcceedcd  in  opening  the 
StrBSshurf^-Parin  Railway  line  aa  far  as  Nancy,  still  the  railway  going 
through  the  district  south  of  Toul,  by  which  they  cfiuld  pass  Toul, 
would  he  already  blocked  to  a  march  above  that  fortress  by  Fort 
I'ont-Saint-Vinrcnt;  and  for  protection  farther  on  pro^Hsion  is 
made  in  the  more  westerly  forts,  Uourlemont  and  Pagny-Ia-IJlaache- 
CAtc. 

Sixty  kilometres  helow  Epinal,  in  tlio  Moselle  ralley.  lies  TotU,  a 
]>lace  powerfully  fortified  by  detached  forts  and  hnttcriea,  whose 
girdle  of  defence  is  40  kilometres  long.  Thron^h  Toul  the  first 
luie  of  defences  ai^ainst  an  army  from  >[et3!,  determined  by  the  mid* 
channel  of  tlie  Monclle,  is  brought  into  advantageous  connection  with 
the  mid-channel  of  the  Mcuse.  Toul.  which  is  the  seat  of  a  carrier* 
pigeon  ntntion,  has  retained  its  old  town  wall,  and  is  surmundcd  by 
a  moat  of  water.  Its  fortifications  consist  of — (1)  The  position  o 
St.  Michel  (i.e.,  the  peak  to  the  north  of  the  town  from  which  in 
1870  the  German  batteries  opened  fire)  with  Fort  St.  Michel  and 
adjunct  works,  which,  erected  in  the  north  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
JMoselle,  may  be  described  as  impregnable  by  situation  as  well  as  by 
construction.  The  fort  ia  independent  of  the  town  and  of  all  other 
works,  and  would  hy  itself,  crcn  after  the  fall  of  the  rest,  block  the 
Paris'Strassburg  Railway.  (2)  The  position  of  Yillcy-lc-Scc  wiA 
Fort  Villcy-le-Sce,  including  the  small  redoubt  and  the  girdle  of 
arranged  batteries  nbich  crown  the  height  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  soutb-west  of  TouL 
This  position  comuiauds  the  steep  banks  of  the  Moselle ;  the  open 
country  to  the  north  forms  a  sort  of  broad  glacis  to  it,  and  the  rail- 
way bridge  at  Poatenoy  con  be  brought  under  the  fire  nf  its  long- 
range  guns.  (3)  A  connccting-Huk  between  the  two  work!)  joat  men- 
tioned is  formed  by  the  redoubts  of  Pommartin  and  Chaudcney,  on 
the  heights  of  Dommartin,  where  the  Prussian  ticld  artillery  took  op 
iti  position  in  ISro.  (4.)  The  jxwition  of  Domgormain,  with  Fort 
Domgermain,  which  with  Fort  d'Ecroures  keeps  the  valley  de 
I'lngressin  under  lire,  and  protects  hy  its  dominating  position 
the  redoubt  dc  la  Justice  that  stands  in  front  of  it  to  the 
eoulb'WCst.  {o)  The  position  d'Ecrouvcs,  with  Kort  d'£crotiTea. 
(6)  The  redoubt  de  U  Jtutioe,  (7)  'J'ho  fort  of  Jil^uod,  with  two 
annexed  batteries,  which  protects  the  entrance  into  that  lung 
defile  through  which  the  high  road   from  Yaueouleurs — tho   only 
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cart-road  from  the  baain  of  the  Moselle — puses  to  the  Mcosc 
Ttlley.  The  battery  on  tLe  rode  of  Bleood  esceeils  iu  beigbt  eren 
tJic  position  of  St.  Michel.  (8)  The  Fort  du  Titlot,  with  ft  battery 
muncxcd,  vhicb  controls  the  nppronchcs  to  Ton)  in  the  plain  between 
the  Moulle  ind  the  ronA  from  Mirccourt,  and  which  in  th(>  erent 
of  au  attiick  frnm  Iho  nnuth  wnald  norely  hnraio  the  nNsnilant  vith  iU 
return  fire.  (0)  The  fort  de  Lncey,  consisting  of  one  battery  ■with 
embrasures,  and  one  without,  whereby  the  natural  strength  of  the 
poattioa  in  the  north-west  of  Toul  is  ^^otly  increased,  and  niaktis 
itself  felt  to  the  no^tl^  east  and  vest.  The  chief  of  these  work» 
poasessea  an  armoar-plnted  tover,  and  from  the  range  of  ita  shot 
can  lay  nnder  lire  the  road  from  Toul  to  Metx,  the  rrn><fit-ro3cIa  goiug 
aouth  froni  the  Woevrc,  and  the  whole  district  lying  north  of  Toul, 
aa  well  as  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Saint-Michel. 

Lcaring  the  .N[oiellc  front,  we  now  arrirc  at  the  Mciisc  line, 
which  19  so  very  important  for  the  eastern  frontier  of  France. 
la  that  important  section  of  the  defences  of  the  country  Toul  and 
Verdun  form  the  chief  wings.  The  iloscUe  approaches  very  near 
the  Mense,  in  a  dcep-cnt  channel  nt  Ton),  and  ia  conne<:tcd  witli  it 
by  a  canal  Uirough  a  tbIIpv  between  TonI  and  Comoiercy. 

The  following  forts,  erected  on  the  right  hank  of  the  rircr,  are  all 

aids  to  oficnsivc  operations  on  the  part  of  the  French,  because  they 

secure  the  bridges  toiranla  the  east,  nuU  the  im|)ortaut  railway  line  con- 

Dtcting  them  which  runa  from  Commercy  to  Verdun,  on  the   left  or 

vcstcrn  bank  of  the  Mcuac.     The  forts,  of  which  the  three  first  hare 

faftlterics  annexed,  bear  the  following  names  :— Port  Cironville,  which 

Awecp*  the  high   road   from   BAr-lo-f)iic  to  Metsc    and    Lioovilte,  in 

the  north-east  of  Commercy ;  Fort  Canip-Komain,  south-oast  of  Saint- 

^licbel  (the  strongest  of  them  all),  which  commands  the  town,  the  ford 

«f  the  Meuse,  the  canal,  and  the  junction  of  three  great  strategical 

Yoada  ;  Fort  Trojoo,  which  holds  the  bridge  of  Tilly-sur-Mcuae  and 

3omoDcourt  under  fire ;  and  finally,  Fort  G^nicourt,  which  com- 

snands    the  Mouse   valley  to   a  long   distance  both   up   and   down. 

~AJI    these    works    arc    situated   in   a  chain   of   hills   called   "Cdtes 

^a  ?kIeDse."  and   form   a   strong  part   of  the  line  of  defence  which 

inches  on  the  one  side  the  fortified  ground  of  TnnI,  and  on  the 

«tlicr  side   that  of  A'erdun.     Every  road  and  bridge  in  this  district, 

ijcing  endangered  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  is   barricaded  by 

^uiaiezDus  amaU  wark%  and  the  forts  can  be  taken  only  by  a  regular 

And  thia  brings  us  to  the  iiads  of  the  left  wing  uf  tlio  enormous 
wall  of  defences  which  the  French  have  constructed.  It  brings  ua  to 
Verdun,  which  is  meant  to  take  the  place  of  Meti  as  a  fortification  of 
the  first  order,  and  which  commands  the  railway  which  is  the  shortcat 
iDuto  between  Paris  and  Mcti.      The  old  town  wall,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  ground  before  the  spacious  citadel — Saint-Victor,  boilt  in  1870, 
with  bornwork  in  front  of  it — i«  Burrounded  by  a  moat  tliat  can  be 
inundated  from  the  Meuse.  The  eleven  forta  on  tbe  right  bank  at 
the  river,  built  at  the  great  distance  of  4000  to  7000  metres  from  the 
town,  fall  into  two  groups  :  the  first  and  more  important,  on  the  uorth 
and  north-cast  of  Vcixluni  conniiits  of  the  redoubtn  dc  Belleville, 
Saint-Michel,  dc  Sourille  (with  b&ttcrics  annexed},  aud  de  Tavaanes- 
This  group  commands  the  plateau  north-east  of  the  town,  and  guards 
the  important  marchiug  roads  from  the  entrenched  camp  to  the  plain 
of  Wot-rre.  The  two  firut-named  works  crown  the  heights  of  Saint- 
Michct,  and  prevent  approach  from  the  north  to  the  basin  of  Verdua 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Mcuse.  Fort  de  Souvillc  Hea  at  the  key* ' 
point  to  the  plateau  of  the  north-caat.  The  very  strong  Fort  de 
Tavannc*,  in  a  well-cboECQ  positioa  between  the  railway  tunnel  and 
the  road  to  Mcta,  commands  the  approaches  to  the  plain  of  Woeirre. 
The  second  group  contains  the  redoubt  de  Belrupt,  the  Fort  de 
Eozellier,  aDd  the  redoubt  d'Hautainville.  These  works  are  built  on 
the  broad  chains  of  the  Mcuse  (  Belnipt  on  an  open  but,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  very  imjKjrtant  summit),  and  cscrt  their  sway  over  the 
plateau,  the  plain  of  Woivrc,  and  the  Meusc  valley.  In  tbe  forests 
between  tbe  two  roads  to  Mctz,  and  stretching  far  beyond  them, 
eDOrmous  abates  of  trees  can  easily  be  thrown  as  important  obstacJe* 
in  the  enemy's  path.  The  redoubts  de  Dugny,  do  Regret,  d«  la 
Chanme,  and  de  Marrc,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Meuse,  guard  a 
camping'grouud  milTicieut  for  the  secommod&tion  of  six  army  corps. 
Dilgny  holds  tbe  river  and  canal  under  lire,  and  in  concert  witb 
d'Hautainville,  lying  oppoisitc  it,  forbids  an  rncmy  dcwrcnding  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse  from  approaching  the  plain  of  Verdun.  Fort  de 
Regret  stands  on  the  height  of  Cdte- Saint- Barthclcmy,  on  which  tbe 
Pnisaian  batteries  were  planted  iu  1870,  and  commands  tbe  valley 
through  which  the  road  and  railway  jjoss  to  Paris.  The  powerful 
Fort  la  Cbnume  lies  on  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  at  Sivry*la< 
Perge.  and  can  direct  its  fire  to  Verdun  and  to  the  valleys  stretching 
to  the  north  and  west.  It  possesses  gfcat  power  of  resistance,  and 
may  still  stand  after  all  the  remaining  works  faaro  fallen.  Fort  de 
Marre,  situated  on  a  lengthy  and  pretty  high  ridge,  bars  tbe  nortbem 
entrance  to  tbe  Verdun  baoin,  and  crosses  its  Hrc  witb  that  of  Fort 
Belleville  on  the  right  bank.  Both  works  bold  under  6re  the  bridges 
of  Cbamy  and  Bras,  as  well  aa  several  fords  of  the  ^tetise.  Marre 
commands  the  Meuse  valley  down  as  far  as  Samognieux  and  BrahanL 
Although  the  western  forts  arc  strong  worka  thcmselTeSj  the  front 
formed  by  tbem  posKSKs  only  relative  strength,  for  the  lie  of  the 
couDtf7  favours  tbe  invader,  and  the  estensivc  forests  render  outlook 
impossible ;  and  if  the  wcat  front  of  Verdun  is  best  for  the  defeaairc, 
the  east  front  is  beet  for  the  offenaire;  while  tbe  forta  of  the  left 
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"ftfcvcnt  tbe  town  being  fired  at   from   the  bills  in  front  of  it. 
TkoH  on  tbo  ngbt  bank  command  tlie  pl&io  of  Woerre.     Tbe  works 
Dtmd   \'«rdun    have   z   circumfci-eace  of  -10  kilomelrcB ;   it  takcfl 
S/NX)  men  to  garriHon  them,  and  it  would  ret^uire  two  full  onny  corps 
:  beaie{B  the  place. 

Montmvdr,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  Longwy,  on  the  rocky 
»Iuf>e  of  the  itcep  valley  of  the  Chiers,  on  die  Belgian-Luxembcrg 
fraulicr,  cnn  hardly  claim  higher  importance  as  fortiflcations  than 
fart*  of  the  lirst  rank.  The  forest  of  Argoune,  which  lies  between 
iheae  places  and  Verdun,  contains  no  artificial  military  positiooa,  for 
ibe  French  think  them  needless,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  unlikely  the 
OernwDfl  would  attempt  as  iurasion  there,  on  account  of  the  vicinity 
'  the  Belgtan-Luxembui^  frontier. 

Wbereaa  before  the  year  1S70  tbe  French  frontier  was  protected 

Ibrre  fortresses  of  the  firat  rank,  supported  by  a  few  other  smaller 
oea,  there  are  to-day  three  distinct  entrenched  areas  in  the  French 
ewtero  line  of  fortiHcations :  the  aouthern,  from  Belfort  to  Epiual, 
emhraciug  tbeVofjjes  district;  the  central,  from  Epioal  to  Toul — i.e., 
harrier  of  the  Moselle  ;   and  the  northern,  or  line  of  the  Mcuse, 

etx-'hing  by  the  Argonno  forest  from  Toul  to  Verdun.     These  ea- 
axcaa,  which  are  of  almost  equal  length,  arc  each,  as  tbe  crow 

■,  some  60  kilometres  long  froni  town  centre  to  town  centre;  so  that 
the  spttoc  for  marching  through  hctnrcu  the  entrenchments  would  come 
to  MMne  40  or  50  kilometres.  The  path  of  the  French  fortified  frout 
agsiatt  the  invasion  of  a  German  army  comin;;  from  the  central 
Khiae  as  its  basis — the  portion  from  Belfort  to  A'crdun — is  thus  not 
nore  than  180  kilometres  lung,  hut  it  is  accompanied  for  its  whole 
lagtb  by  an  eiccUeut  railway  service,  and  another  railway  runs 
b^od  and  almost  p&rtdtel  with  it  from  Bcsant'on  by  Chaumont  to 
IheiiAi,  Over  this  railway  six  lines  run  to  the  cost  from  Central 
Fraoee ;  so  that  the  connection  of  the  whole  system  is  cstabLished, 
tad  it  IB  made  possible  to  cScct  surprisingly  expeditious  transporla  of 
iroopt. 

As  to  the  easential  importance  and  the  general  character  of  tbe 
principle  of  barrier  forts  which  has  been  recently  introduced  to  such 
B  eitent  into  the  French  system  of  land  defences,  it  may  be 
rtourkod  that  in  the  event  of  a  German  invasion  the  invading 
trmy  would  have  to  take  at  least  two  forta  before  there  would  he 
uy  [lOMibiUty  of  eflbcting  a  further  inarch  onward  ;  for  the  armies 
of  modern  tiiuea — consisting  as  they  do  of  it  may  he  a  million  of  men, 
1  hundred  thottaand  horses,  and  thousands  of  waggons — require  for 
their  effccdTc  progress  a  wide  roerchiug  zone;  that  ii  to  say,  they 
mioire  aeveral  parallel  roads,  not  one  of  which  can  possibly  be 
dapcsLted  with.  Then  the  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  to  such 
»  Urge  force  dqwnds  on  the  efficiency  of  the  railway  service  between 
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tbc  sphere  of  active  operationa  nod  their  basts  in  the  comhatant'K  own 
country;  so  that  sieges  and  other  nf  ihe  greater  militnry  enterprises 
must  be  foregone  when  it  is  imposiible  to  obtnin  sach  a  service,  aod  to 
effect  the  transport  of  sick  and  prisoners  by  rail.  For  this  reason  the 
French  barrier  forts,  considered  merely  as  road  barriers,  poaveas  hjgh 
strategical  importance,  and  an  inrading  army  would  have  at  tbc  very 
begiuuioK  of  the  campaign  to  picket  the  field  of  siege  operuUooa  In 
order  to  demolish  these  r&ilway  barriers  as  speedily  as  pOMiblc.  The 
siEC  and  plan  of  these  barrier  forts  vary,  but  they  all  eonsi&t  of 
enclosed  works,  with  a  lower  vrnW  :md  a  main  wall,  a  deep  trench  lined 
with  mason-work,  and  in  the  trench,  as  well  as  iu  the  glacis,  certain 
accessoiy  defences.  The  trench  is  swept  by  the  fire  of  rifles  and 
mitrailleuses.  Many  fnrts  possess  revolving  plated  towers,  and  thdr 
garrisoua  vary  in  number  from  SOU  to  1000  meu.  The  small  forts 
have  twenty-five  to  thirty  guns,  the  largest  over  fifty  (medium  and 
heaiy  ordnance  as  well  as  mortars). 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  enumeration  and  consideratioD 
of  tbc  bulwarks  which  the  FrcDcIi  and  Germans  have  erected  slace 
1871  for  offence  and  defence  on  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  (he  Mcuac, 
&e.,  ajid  which  suggest  now  the  following  retlections. 

It  is  so  natural  to  expect  to  be  able,  from  the  manner  io  which 
nations  defend  their  chief  earthly  goods,  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to 
their  military  character,  methyds,  virtues,  and  weaknesses,  that  wc 
cannot  help  attempting  to  do  so  now  in  n  few  words. 

Ou  the  German  side  we  find  that  the  defences  are  few  but  strong; 
that  the  system  of  fortification  of  Alsaoe  and  Jjorraine  has  undergone 
great  simplification ;  that  there  has  been  none  of  the  extravagant  cxpeu* 
diturc  ou  new  works  which  is  conspicuous  across  the  French  border,  but 
that,  ou  the  contrary,  places  hare  been  rased  to  the  ground  which 
fonncrly  protected  tlie  plain  of  ^Vlsace,  the  passes  of  the  Vo«gc».  and  the 
slopes  of  Lorraine.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  llepublic 
Btill  adheres  to  the  cordon  system  of  the  last  century,  and  goes  on  ever 
adding  more  and  more  to  its  forti 6 cations,  and  even  then  it 
always  thinks  it  still  falls  short  of  its  duty  io  the  matter.  The  Ger- 
mans lay  no  more  weight  on  the  dead  power  of  resistance  that 
lies  iu  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  ou  the  help  uf  fortified 
buildings,  than  they  <leserTe,  but  rather  look  for  the  defence  of  their 
country  to  a  powerful  strntegicnl  offensive;  whercss  their  neighbours 
west  of  the  Vosges  have  carried  the  science  of  the  spade  and  the 
trowel  to  a  hitlierto  unexampled  height,  and  they  go  on  digging  ever 
deeper,  and  building  ever  higher,  till  to-day  they  hare  to  guard  not 
merely  one  key  of  a  military-  position,  but  a  whole  bunch  of  such 
keys.  They  bare  covered  every  furlong  of  the  '*  sol  sacnS  de 
la  France"  with  bulwarks,  or  brought  it  under  firc;  so  that  when 
the  curling  tierman  wave  approaches,  it   will  break  iu  an  ostault  on 
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fortifications.  Nov,  Oiis  rivetiag  of  as  trmy  to  a  fixed  Immor- 
■Ue  <pot  u  diflicalt  to  comljitic  vitli  the  oflciisiTc,  and  the  year  1870 
ti»*cd  dial  a  FrcDcli  army  could  be  brougbc  rapidtybcbind  walls  bat  nut 
eaulj- bdcirc  theoi  ;  so  tbat  wc  may  be  pi:rinittcd  to  a&k  tLe  qiiestioa, 
viictUer  the  iiatiou  wLicU  loads  so  excited  a  life  to  tbs  west  of  the 
V'o^n^  is  still  tlic  eanic  that  ia  former  times  nsed  to  be  so  eager  to 
adFaaee  aud  attjmk  the  i-Quruy,  and  whioh,  iudccil,  alvrays  sbuvred  a 
nptura  for  Ofieu  battle  atid  swift  deciuou,  and  the  profouudeat  aversion 
to  merely  standing  and  ez^cbangiug  (Iru,  or  to  remaiuing  long  behind 
vail  aod  trench  ?  Arc  tliu  present  Frcneb  uo  longer  tbc  sous  of 
tkeir  fatliers,  wtiacn  Najioleoii  III.  invoked  so  recently  as  1S59,  cin 
tke  ptains  of  tlio  l*o,  to  rush  oa  through  tbc  rcgiun  of  fire  and 
pat  titeir  trust  in  tbeir  bayonet*  ?  Did  the  French  not  boast, 
flfen  to  July  1870:  "ha  soldat  £rau(;aia  marche  toujours  en  avant, 
loOi  BO(re  tactique  ?  "  Have  they  forgotten  tbc  days  in  Italy  and 
Bgyiit  under  the  youthful  Cousul.  the  "  forty  centuries  "  whieb  looked 
down  from  the  Pyramids  on  the  sods  of  France  ?  What,  then,  is 
the  meaning  of  this  depArturv  fmm  the  military  views  of  earlier  dayn 
— thia  complete  change  in  tactics  and  strategctJcs,  which  had 
■beady  taken  place  as  far  back  as  the  year  1870  ?  Uead  walls  are 
die  grave>itoiie«  uf  the  milituri*  aeir-couGdcucc  of  the  Frcnr.>b,  and 
ihe  "  nolwithfttaiidiug  their  jinisenee"  may  very  soon  be  eouvertcd 
iuo  "  liccaoseof  their  presence."  France  prefers  to  put  hertrust  in  the 
Aield  latlicrtbau  in  the  hand  that  wields  Iheapear.  But  what  if  there 
k  DO  tafely  slier  all  found  iu  the  forlificaltuus  eupriciuu&Iy  crcctetl  to 
Urhiadc  roads  and  their  approaches  ?  What  if  there  be  no  fort  that 
<H  resist  the  newly  invented  blasting  material  for  more  than  twenty* 
^^DT  bour«?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  "instruction  pour  lo 
^^Knsbatderiufanteric"  vhich  was  lately  issued  by  GcucralDoulanger, 
^Hpd  which  bn*athes  au  impassioned  worship  of  the  offensive.  Tbu 
^^boral  (actor  is  certainly  one  of  the  roost  important  in  deciding  modem 
htttto,  in  which  tbc  form  quickly  foils  to  pieces,  and  the  spirit  atone 
aikiB  alivo ;  bat  it  i^  justiBablc  to  doubt  whether  auy  amount  of 
iMlnietioQ  iu  manual  exercises  will  be  able  to  efface  the  iUea^  which 
hmeh  officers  and  sulmltflms  bavo  for  sixteen  years  entertained 
aqgnding  tbc  superiority  of  the  defcusive  method  of  conflict. 

The  Qvrmaus,  who  love  the  open  field,  regard  their  fortifications  as 
acrely  supports  for  the  living  power  of  the  army — as  aids  to  the  free 
■ovooeiit  of  tbc  troops. 

After  the  mditary  ultimate  I  bare  already  given  oE  the  system  of 
ibrttlicalMDs  on  the  Vosges  and  iu  the  forest  of  Argoone,  it  will 
pnhsbly  be  agreed  that  few  of  the  chances  of  war  lie  on  the  aide  of 
iIk  asiailant,  whoever  lie  may  be.  Me  may  therefore  think  it  best 
to  avoid  this  whole  line  of  mound  and  wall  aod  cannon,  where  he 
ntght  kavc  to  wait  long  for  a   decisive   engagement,  and  to  carry 
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the  tiattle  into  another  field  allogetlior.  It  may  tlius  veil  he  tliat, 
becaiue  of  these  strong^  poiutiom  on  the  French  and  (jcrmaa  Lordvr, 
it  maj  be  on  Forei)^  soil  that  will  be  fought  tiii-^  gigantic  conllict 
of  nations.  Jost  as  water  flows  to  the  lowe&t  lerel,  so  do  roin- 
batouta  seek  out  the  easiest  battle-ground,  l>ocau»e  it  is  there  that 
the  decisive  issue  vhich  is  so  earnestly  desired  can  be  soonest  and 
must  eo[D[)letel;  arrived  at.  But  suuU  ground  cannot  be  fuuud  in 
the  present  rue  anyvhere  except  on  the  Boathem  wing  of  the 
German  and  French  lines  of  fortification,  where  Switierland  sita 
on  tier  tower,  or  on  their  northern  termination,  vthcrc  Luxembni^ 
and  Bdgiam  extend.  If,  then,  an  inciorabic  fate  should  will  that 
while  words  arc  hoping  peace,  deeds  should  aicao  war,  then  do 
one  can  tell  whether  Swiss  nod  Belgian  neutrality  will  continue  to 
be  preserved,  or  wht'ther  it  will  not  be  precisely  on  these  territories 
that  the  iron  die  will  be  cast.  As  Snitzerlaud  is  entrusted  with  the 
watch  on  the  south,  so  Belgium  has  to  eser<;ise  the  watcb  on  the 
Mcuse  ;  and  woe  to  them  if  the  keys  eiKape  from  their  weak  bauds  I 

As  t  said  before,  tbe  south-west  comer  of  Germany  is  not  very 
vulnerable  from  the  side  of  the  Upper  Kbinc,  between  Basle  and  Neu- 
BretBach:  whereas  a  FrcQch  army  going  through  Switzerland  on  tbc 
baxis  of  tbc  Aarc  vnlley,  and  marching  upon  Brugg,  could  easily  force 
the  Khiuc,  with  ShafTbausen  and  Stciit,  to  reach  the  plains  of  ICngeti 
and  Stockach.  In  this  way  tbe  Danube  valley  could  be  got  at 
without  toucbiug  the  slrategie  harrier  of  the  Black  Forest.  Suppos- 
ing the  French  army  to  be  defeated,  it  would  iiud  a  capital  line  of 
defence  on  tbc  Limmat  and  Mctli  Hue — so  well  known  by  Maasena'a 
operations  of  1799— with  the  important  stronghold  of  Zurich,  wliicb 
latter  cuts  otT  the  most  important  lines  of  operations.  Ketrcatiog 
farther,  tbc  army  would  Sod  on  tbe  Aare  many  useful  points  of 
defence,  and  the  lines  and  forts  at  ]\fontb^iard  and  Belfort  assure 
sufficient  protection  ou  the  ilank.  Finally,  the  French  barrier  forts 
of  tbe  Jura  and  Bfaone  passes,  as  well  as  the  towns  of  Besau^ou  and 
AuxoDDC,  turned  into  large  entrenchment  camps,  oScr  sure  places  of 
refuge. 

While  France  has  armed  herself  with  coat-of-mail  ngainiit  Switzer- 
land, the  western  border  cantons  of  the  latter  country  lie  exposed 
to  attack,  and  their  geographical  and  topographical  features  are,  in  a 
military  point  of  riew,  positively  favourable  to  a  bostite  iurasioa. 
In  proof  of  tbe  flrat  part  of  this  assertion  I  need  only  point  to  her 
fortified  places  and  the  numerous  strategic  railways,  and  to  add  that 
the  iDstcnal  for  expeditious  mobilisation  lies  everywhere  ready  in  tlie 
French  fortresses.  If  the  French  once  resolved  to  violate  Swiss 
neutrality,  they  would  not  hesitate  long  in  utilizing  the  ndvunlages 
of  tbe  situation.  How  far  they  could  penetrate  unchecked  through 
t>wi»s  territory  with  their  forces,  before  that  portion  of  the  Snisi 
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tsaj  Utat  is    unattached  to  fortresses   (117,200  idgii),  tbc  army  of 
line,    the    Latiilwelir   (85,000    men),   and     the    Landstunn 
mea),   opposed  them,  is   doubtful.     The    Snitts  are  well- 
Bed,  reliable,  compctcDt  xoldicrs,  capable  of  long  mxrcbes,  niid 
^oai  tbuta  (the  vrcapoo  of  tbotr  infantry  is  the  excellent  repeater 
iHk,  model  1878-81),  and  the  moral  factors  of  their  milit%r,r  character 
— loeh  u  their  ftrm  dctcrmi nation  to  maiataia  their  independence — 
are  to  many  ways  backed  by  the  nature  of  the  country  itaclf,  which 
■akci  up  for  the  poor  capacity  of  the  Swis-s  array  for  the   alTensive, 
waA  obauucui  the  speed  of  all  boatile  operations.      And  then,  l>eaides, 
M)  ^reat  time  would  elapse  before  the  French  tricolor  found  ita  pro- 
fiOM  opposed    by  the  Oerman  colour),  which   the  Swiss  would  hare 
ancd  to  tbeir  relief. 
jCttraiaiiy  has,  in  the  first  ioatance,  no  intereat  to  infringe  Swiss 
ItnUity,   fur  ita   natural  military  object,    Paris,   lies    outside   the 
from  Uaiile  to  Geneva ;  but  if  it  wished  to  direct  ita  troops  to  the 
aoQtfa  of  France,  it  must  undertake  a  siege  of  Lyons,  a  place  which 
of  iiu  military  importance  iit  1B70,  biit  is  now  surrounded  by  an 
rnchecl   camp   with  □  circumference  of  Imndrcda  of  kilointtrca. 
Farilicr  to  the  cast  or  south  a  Oemiaa  army  would  eneountcr  Ur^ 
M>ble,  which  has  bccu  put   into  the  same  state  as   Lyons;  and  if  it 
tried  ft  detour  on  the  J  ura,  that  would  be  easily  averted  by  the  French 
my. 

Id  cooclusiou,  let  us  cast  a  tlyiug  glance  at  Belgium,  where  the 
fncsttou  of  neutrality  is  at  this  moment  briskly  discussed,  and 
wberCr  st  >oy  moment  when  the  theory  of  Belgian  neutrality  is 
called  to  pan  into  practice,  cootrovcrsics  invariably  ariac  on  all  sides 
w  to  its  nature,  its  existence,  and  its  results;  showing  bow  fagitive 
at  ideas  of  right  in  our  generation. 
The  position  of  Belgium  ufTcri  little  attalogy  to  that  of  Switzcr- 
fur  while  Suilzcrlaud  is  bouudcd  by  fuur  great  Powers,  Belgium 
a  hoDnded  by  only  two  of  them,  and  ou  the  west  is  washed  by  the 
■ea,  and  presumably  Bccurcil  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleeta, 
JV'hile  Snilzerliiud  has  no  fortrcm,  Belgium  has  the  great  and 
>crful  ioteruational  /efe-rfe-ponJof  Antwerp,  whose  high  importance 
Ea  fortification  i*  not  to  be  mifrtakeu,  although  its  remote  situation 
ur«  ill  strategicnl  influence  ou  the  Mcute  valley.  As  regards 
lilary  cspacity,  Belgium  has  a  standing  army  which  is  ofHcered 
mm  thoroughly  trained  to  the  modern  standard  of  military 
lU.  and  which  is  fitted  both  uctivcly  aud  atratcgicaJIy  for 
the  oSiensirc  so  far  as  its  numcricBl  strength  (only  90,000  men)  will 
pernut,  while  Swilzrrluud  baa  a  uatiunul  urmy  of  !tOO,000  men. 
The  paxse*  of  the  Ardeimes  protect  Belgium  iu  a  measure  from 
Motb,  Imt  the  Dnfortified  Meuse  valley  invites  invasion,  for  the 
of  Namnr  aud  Ltittich  form  no  barriers.     The  line  of  the 
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Mcusc  in  an  open  door  for  Frmce,  supporting  herself  ou  bcr  nortlicru 
scries  of  fortified  placcss — Dunkirk,  hille,  Valcncicnucs,  Maubcugo— 
and  Gccorc  of  reception,  in  case  of  retreat,  in  bcr  fortrcsBCn  of 
Valenciennes,  Maubcuge,  Landrccj,  itflcroy,  Uivct,  and  llcsiiirc!!. 
Since  there  ia  no  olMtacIo  to  jircvcut  the  army  of  the  RcpabUc 
(rota  marching  hj  the  \oX\cy  of  the  Mcuse  to  Aix-la-Chapello 
and  Cologne,  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  trhctUcr  Prance  will 
be  able  to  resist  audi  a  temptutiou.  But  the  moment  iiUe 
violates  Belgian  territory  the  vrill  diitcovcr  the  tmtb  of  the 
strategical  principle,  that  vhorc  a  aortic  can  be  mode  an 
entrance  can  tiUo  be  made,  and  that,  vithout  taking  the  Belgian 
army  into  eouaidcmlioa  at  all,  this  same  line  of  tlic  Meuse, 
by  which  the  Frcucli  tiiougbt  to  reach  Germany,  would  furnish  the 
GermauH  also  with  a  good  baau  of  operations  for  enterprises  of  far- 
reaching  scope,  for  there  are  several  railways  runuiug  from  the  forti- 
fied cntrencliment  at  Cologue  tu  the  Meuse  raUey,  uud  iKTond  it 
to  the  weak  jiaints  of  the  Oise  valley ;  and  if  the  German  army  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Fraocc  from  Nanur,  then,  betides  other  conse- 
quenoes,  this  great  fact  would  be  noted,  tbnt  the  whole  I'rcncb  enfi- 
lade in  the  Moselle,  with  all  its  fortresses,  would  be  turned  in  flank 
and  rear,  lu  the  event  of  the  German  forces  meeting  reverses,  they 
would  find  on  the  Meiuc  places  of  support  aud  recovery.  But,  never- 
theless, Gennany  would  heartily  welcome  such  a  fortiiication  of  the 
McuK  basin  a»  Belgium  ia  at  present  planuiug;  for  it  would  uccca- 
sarily  redound  to  the  stratq^ic  interest  of  Gennauy,  constituting  a. 
termination  of  the  German  system  of  defences  on  the  western  fron- 
tier (a  protection  of  the  Hank  of  Dicdenhofcn). 

From  these  considers tioiis  it  is  sulHcicntly  plain  that  an  iavasioD 
of  Belgian  soil  is  not  beyond  danger,  and  that  Belgium  ia  not  to 
be  regarded  lightly  as  a  country  citber  to  march  through  in  order  to 
join  issue  with  the  cuemy,  or  to  make  the  field  of  a  decisive  battle. 

Here  I  close  this  surrey  of  the  German  and  fVench  fortiScatians, 
and  this  sketch  of  the  probable  battle-fields  where  two  gianta  will 
perhaps  soon  measure  their  streugth. 

Otto  Waoiu. 


5I0DERN    HISTOTIIANS  AND  THEIR 
UiFLUENCE  ON    SMALL    NATIONALITIES. 


VOpoHticftl  fact  is  of  more  importance  and  interest  in  modern 
li  continental  history  than  the  tenacity  vith  which  the  smaller 
ailioiH  of  Europe  preserve  their  pride  of  uationality  in  the  face  of 
tbtpoiriug  tvudeocy  towanlei  the  foruiation  of  large,  strongly  con- 
WDtntwl  caipirej,  Bopportcd  by  powerful  armies.  Why  iihould 
IWggl  utterly  refiuc  to  unite  with  Spain?  Why  do  Holltind  and 
Upom  cling  to  their  existence  as  separate  Statej),  in  spite  of  all  the 
dbtiof  statesmen  to  joiu  them  ?  Why  do  the  people  of  Bohemia  and 
CnMia,  of  Finland  and  of  Poland,  refuse  lo  coalesce  with  the  re»t  of 
Ibe population  of  the  empires  of  which  they  form  but  small  sections? 
^If,  liDutly,  do  the  new  kiugdomtt  of  Roumauia  and  Serria  show 
Kcli  istoiuahiug  vitality  ?  The  UKumeats  as  to  distinctive  race  OT 
diftiactire  laagnagc  fail  to  answer  alt  these  questions.  The  people 
of  Pcrtogal  are  of  the  same  race  and  apeak  nearly  the  same  language 
w  iW  people  of  Spain  j  and  the  Hussians  and  the  Poles  are  clonely 
^iu  to  each  other.  It  is  not  enongh  to  say  that  these  small  nation- 
i&ttca  limply  preacrre  the  tr&ditioua  of  their  past  independence  to 
■MQuot  for  the  existence  of  their  national  spirit  at  the  present  time, 
^tuiieit  hare  pas»ed  aiaco  the  prorincea  which  now  form,  the 
uigilotn  of  Koumania,  since  Serria,  Finland,  Bohemia,  atid  Croatia 
"K  tlteir  independence ;  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  stamp 
<M  the  recollection  of  that  independence,  and  yet  the  iuhahitaats  of 
'^  proviuces  retain  their  national  pride  and  patriotic  feelings  as 
**>cioM|y  as  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Cicrmans,  or  Russians.  Time 
**  on  the  side  of  the  great  Powers  wlio  strove  to  crush  out  this 
'"''Mai  spirit,  and  in  some  of  these  cOTintrLCS  it  had  at  the  com- 
"'^'waieat  of  the  present  century  nearly  ceased  to  exist.  But  it 
***  Mnr  revived  with  redoubled  vigour  ;  Cieehs,  Pinns,  Roamaniau^ 
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Scn-iaus,  Poles,  Belgians,  and  Portugiie£e  ue  prouder  tbaa  ever  of 
their  natioualitf  and  of  their  history,  and  there  ia  io  the  future  Tery 
little  pruhabilitj  that  these  raoea  vill  ever  lose  their  national  pride 
and  sense  of  independeiice,  even  if  they  remnin,  as  some  of  tbcm 
do  still,  subject  to  foreign  rulers,  and  component  parts  of  great 
empires. 

This  rekindling  of  the  national  spirit  is  the  result  chiefly  of  the 
dcTclopmcQt  of  the  nev  historical  school  all  over  the  Contineat. 
Instead  of  remaining  in  ignorance  of  their  past  history,  or,  at  best, 
regarding  a  mass  of  legends  as  contniniug  the  true  tale  of  their 
couutricM'  achievement*!,  these  small  nations  hare  now  learnt  from 
the  works  of  their  great  historians  what  the  story  of  their  father- 
lands really  is,  and  what  title  they  hare  to  be  prond  of  their  anceston. 
These  great  historians — Herculano,  Palacky,  SEechcnyi,  and  the  rest — 
irho  made  it  their  aim  to  tcU  the  truth  and  not  to  show  off  the 
beauties  of  a  fine  literary  style,  all  belonged  to  the  generation  which 
had  its  interest  aroused  in  the  history  of  the  past  by  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  productions  of  the  Romantic  School,  and 
they  all  learnt  how  history  was  to  be  studied,  and  then  written,  from 
Nicbuhr,  Von  Hanke,  and  their  disdples  and  followers.  From  these 
maiitcrs  they  learnt  that  their  histories  were  not  to  be  made  interest- 
ing at  the  expense  of  truth  ;  that  legends,  however  hcautiful  or 
patriotic,  were  to  be  rejected,  if  found  to  be  without  foundation;  and 
that  the  two  chief  qualities  required  by  a  modem  blstoriau  were 
patience  iu  wadiug  through  masses  of  documents,  and  critical  iunight 
in  dealing  with  them.  Studying  history  aAer  this  fashion  must  needs 
he  lahorious,  and  can  never  he  adequately  rewarded  iu  money,  but  a 
life  spent  in  discovering  and  compiling  the  true  history  of  a  nation 
is  bound  to  meet  its  own  reward  at  last  in  fame.  Nowhere  is  such 
8  life  more  honoured  and  respected  than  in  such  small  couotrics  as 
Portugal  and  Bohemia ;  and  the  earnest  historians  of  those  natioot 
won  their  reward  iu  seeing  that  their  labours  were  appreciated,  that 
their  fellow -citisonB  took  a  growing  interest  in  the  records  of  their 
country,  that  they  rejoiced  willi  a  new  joy  i»  past  glories  when  the 
story  was  shown  to  be  correct  and  not  a  concoction  of  myths,  and 
that  they  felt  more  pride  in  their  national  hcroca  when  they  recog- 
nized them  to  be,  not  dcmi-gods,  but  human  beings,  who  had  lived, 
suffered,  and  died,  and  who  bad  felt  the  influence  of  the  same  paasions 
which  swayed  Ihemselvcs.  Students  of  the  modern  historical  school 
have  hod  the  latisfaclion  to  reap  this  reward  to  some  extent  iu  every 
country  on  the  Continent,  but  it  is  only  among  the  smaller  uatioos 
that  their  labours  have  been  of  permanent  political  importance. 

The  truth  of  these  general  remarks  will  be  \mi  illustrated  by  an 
examination  into  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  indvpeu' 
dcQcc  iu  some  of  the  smaller  nations  of  £urope,  aud  the  inQueoce  of 
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mttt  Dew  ftcbool  of  historians  upon  it.    la  nocouotry  has  this  mllooitce 
bern  tnoTB  important  than  in  Portugal,  and  it  ia  worth  while  to  dwell 
vpoD  itA  importoace  thorc  at  some  leiigtb,  hccnusc  the  great  modem 
Idstorian  of  Portugal  is  entirely  noknoirn    ia   EiigUad.     At  the 
iMstnoing  of  this  ccntary  the  old  national  spirit  seemed  to  bo  dying 
oat  iu   Portugal ;    the    people  wished    to   rest  after  their  exertions 
during   the   Penintular  War;    but   iustead  of    being  able  to  remain 
It  peace  their  cotintry  waa  torn  with  ciril  strife.     Ia   the   midst 
■f  tfaeic  troubles    the    oploiou    grew    up,  espociatlr  amongst  the 
Pbrtocueae  lUdicala,  that   what  ther  colled  the  ridiculous  and  un- 
natural separation  of  two  such  kindred  nationa  as  Spain  aud  Portugal 
■bcmlil  cesse,  and  that  tlic  two  couotries  nhould   be  united.     The 
kfuirite  dream  of  tlicsc   lladicals  was  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Iberian    Eepiiblic   to  cmbroee   the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  for  thej 
eoold  not  help  comparing  their  absolutist  pretender  Dom  Miguel 
with  the  Spanish   Don  Carlos,  and    hoped   for   the  active   aid  of  the 
Spanish  Lihcroln  ogaiuit  him.     But  it  waa  not  onlj  the  Portuguese 
Baidicals  who  looked  forward  to  the  union  of  the    Peninsula  into 
QM  political  whole.     Kven  such    a   staunch    supporter  of  the   little 
Qneen  Maria  da  Gloria  as  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Saldanha  professed 
a  beGef  iu  the  expediency  of  Iberian    unity  to   the   end  of  his   life, 
sad    Che    muderute    Royalist    »tatesraco,  almost   without  exception, 
ngrettcd  that  there  was  no  king  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  to  marry 
dcir  young  queeu  regnant.     The  feeling  that  it  would   be  advan- 
tifeoai   to  UQite  with   Spain    WiU   particularly   strong    among    the 
nlorated  chuoes  ia  Portugal.     They  felt  that  neither  couatry  could 
agojr  the   peace  and   security  necesiary  for   the  increase  of  material 
pnfierity  unless  the    other  was  tranquil,    aad    they  could  see    no 
Rason  why  there  should  not  be  a  union  between  them.      Among  the 
lonr  classes  of  tbe   Portuguese  nation    the  old  rancoroua  hatred  of 
the  Spaniard  still  euated,  but  there  wa.s  Dcvertbeleaa,  among  the 
hmrgtouif.,  ond  oil  cla3»c9  aborc  the  very  lowest,  at  the  close  of  the 
HigQclite  warn,  and  during  the  troubles  which  rullowed  the  iotroduc- 
lini  of  portiumentary  goTnrnment,  a  decided   feeling  towards  a  union 
with  Spun,  which  only  found  no  opcu   manifestation  on  account  of 
the  intenial  troubles  in  Spain  itself.     That  feeling   has   now  entirely 
itittppeared,     No   Portuguese    Itadical   now  dreams   of   an    Iberian 
Bqnhlio;  no  stntestnao   would   now  dare   to   advocate  a  union  with 
Sfoia;  the  educated  classes  arc  once  more  proud  of  their  country's 
iJotiooi  history,  and  of  their  own  marked  spirit  of  nationality  ;  and 
Ilii»  change  of  ferling  has  been  cliieSy  brought  about  by  the  labours 
of  the  great  Portuguese  historiau,  Alexaudra   Ilerculano  de  Carvalho 
c  Araajo   and   bis   disciples,    and  by  the   modern  Portuguese  poets, 
Joio  Baptirta  Almeida-Uarrctt  and  Antonio  Feliciano  de  Costitbo. 
A  skHcIi  of  the  Ufe  and  career  of  Uerculsuo  will  show  best  how 
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he  became  a  hi-storian,  and  Tith  what  motivefl  he  entered  on 
ardaous  labours.  Alexandra  Hcrculano  de  Camdho  c  Araojo  v. 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1810,  and  was  »ent  to  Pariti  for  his  educatUHU 
Ho  tbcre  imbibed  such  reTolationary  ideas  that  soon  after  be  rotumed 
to  iii<i  family  in  Portugal  he  was  foroed  to  f^  into  exile  in  1831, 
when  ibp  ndltereiit!)  of  Dom  Miji;uet,  the  defender  of  abKolutism  sod 
the  monks,  became  all-powerful.  In  tlie  following  jear  he  senred  onder  ■ 
Dom  Pedro  in  the  defence  of  Oporto  as  a  rolunteer  for  asbort  time,  but 
eoldicring  was  not  to  bis  taste,  and  he  soon  retired  to  England,  where 
bo  spent  a  few  months,  ajid  learnt  to  read  Walter  Scott's  nontls  in 
the  original.  From  England  lie  went  on  to  Parts,  where  be  lired 
among  the  young  and  entlmsiaiitic  followers  of  the  Romantic  more- 
Bient,  directed  by  Guizot,  Cousin,  and  Villemaio,  of  which  the  poets 
ware  T,amartino  and  Victor  Hago.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Mignclitcs^  and  the  ConTeutioa  of  lEvora  ^fonte  in  1K31,  HerctibiDO 
■went  back  to  Lisbon,  and  there  started  the  Panorama,  a  weekly 
political  and  Liberal  journal,  in  which  he  published  bis  first  articles 
and  poems,  lie  had  arrived  La  Lisbon  an  advanced  Liberal  and  a 
believer  in  parliamentary  Government,  but  the  p«TpetoaL  and  usclcfli 
civil  wars  which  succeeded  each  other  between  3835  nod  ISSl 
nearly  exhausted  his.  patience,  and  sorely  tried  his  political  opinions. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began  to  tarn  from  the  contemporary 
tronblcs  of  his  country  to  the  history-  of  its  past  glories.  Thia 
feeling  showed  itself  also  in  other  young  Portuguese  liberals  of  the 
time,  notably  in  Almoida^Garrett,  and  CasliUio,  and  all  three  vented 
their  foelinf^s  in  historical  poems.  The  outpouriujcs  of  Herculano's 
nusc  were  confessedly  inferior  to  his  friends',  and  were  published  ia. 
1836  and  183»  rcspectirely,  nnder  the  titles  of  the  "Vox  do 
Prophets,"  or  "  Voice  of  the  IVophet,"  and  the  "  Harp&do  Crcnte," 
or  "  Harp  of  the  Bclierer."  Both  theie  little  volumes  give  abundant 
proofs  of  Ilercnlano's  admiration  for  Lam&rtiue  and  the  poets  of  the 
French  Romantic  School,  and  of  his  mastery  over  the  PortngveK 
language  j  but  it  was  ondent  from  them  that  be  bad  not  yet  foaiul 
the  most  appropriate  channel  for  the  expression  of  his  thooghts  and 
opiutonH.  In  18  W,  however,  he  came  nearer  to  his  true  vocatiOB 
by  publishing  the  fint  part  of  a  historical  novel,  "  O  Monaaticon," 
tnider  the  title  of  '*  Eurico  o  Preafajrtero."  Tim  historical  novel 
ahoved  the  influence  of  Walter  Scott  as  clearly  as  the  poems  ahawad 
that  of  Lamartiue  ;  but  it  showed  something  else  beaides— a  singular 
poirar  of  cootprehcndiDg  the  far  distant  past,  and  a  fine  style 
historical  dcscriptioD.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  b^an  to  cmS' 
pose  his  History  ;  be  had  for  ycazs  worked  hard  among  the  ardii 
at  Lisbon,  and  bad  eoUectcd  mneb  valuable  historical  material  for  hisi 
"  Eurico  o  Preab^teio."  llo  now  began  to  manhal  bts  farts  into  a 
couaccntin  nazimtive,  and  in   ISlO^ths  year  before  t]i« 
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dfil    mx  ktiowu    u  tbe  W&r  of  >Iaria  da  Fontc,  or  Potuleia — 
Alesaodn  HercQlnno  pablished  the  first  volame  of  his  "  IlUtoria  do 

Tbc    pabHi?atioa  of  tbis   volame  marka   an   epoch  id   the  litcraiy 

Idrtory  of  Fortagal.    There  had  been  great  cbroniclera  who  bad  told 

llir  early  itonr  of  the  viirs  againNt  the   Moon,  such  as  Euy  de  Piua, 

DniLrte  Oalvilu  and  Aceuhciro  ;  there  had  been  great  btatonans — great 

raiber  in  style  tJian  io  accuracy — in  tlie  palmy  days   of  Portugese 

Eteratarc,  such  as  Bernardo   do   Brlto   aud  Autoulo  Brauduo ;   there 

had  been    dUtini^lished   vritent  in   the  seventeenth  century,  such  H 

Jarioto  I'reire  de  Atutndn,  tbe  author  of  the  Life  of  Pom  Joilo  do 

Cvtzo.  one  of  tbe  most  heantifnl  biographies  ever  written  ;  there  bad 

been  diligeci   coUcctora  and  editors  of  ancieot  chronicles  and  docn- 

■aats,  BDch  as  Josd  Correa  da  Serra  aud  the  Viscoutit  de  Saatarcm; 

tnt  tbetv  bad  uever  before   beeu   a  Ncieutific   Portuguene  histonao. 

Tfir  Kcond   voliitue  of  bis   History,  Koiag  dovoi    to  the  dcatb  of 

!■«>  III.  in  l27'J,waspabIished  in  1850,  with  two  dissertations  or 

oMya  cm  the  elements   which  composed   the   Portuguese  people,  and 

m  th«   bistory  of  the  municipalities  of  the   country,     "n'oiglit   has 

pnrjioaely  been  laid  on  tbe  career  of  HercaUno  in  order  to  bring 

oBt  the  sources  from  which   he   obtained   his  hitttoricsl   inspiratiou. 

He  had  been  led  to  tsde  an  interest  iu  the  early  ages  of  ]i)urDi>e  by 

ki<i  tindy  of  Walter  Scott  aud  of  the   French  Romanticists,  aud  bu 

LmI  Imrut  fmm  thc^HO  ma-tlers  of  fiction  that  the  men  and  women  of 

all  cTuturics  are  alike  human,  and  are  never  demi-gods   or  fiemlR  in 

hvBian  shape.      He    was  therefore  ready  to  disl)elieve  in  legendary 

Maries,  which  made  men  more  or  lesn  than  human,  while  not  ncglect- 

iif  the  picturesque  point   of   view  iu    the   lirci  of  the  men  of   past 

sfea.      But  while  it  was  from  these  masters  thai  llorculaoo  Icamt 

his  attitude  towards  the  paat  hbtory  of  bis  countn',  bo  derived  his 

■Mbod  of  study  from  quite  a  different  school.     The  indaence  of  tbe 

OennaD  historical  school,  of  which  the  most  illustrious  masters  have 

been  Niebuhr  ami  Von  Ranke,  and   of  which   the  disciples  are  now 

moarroas  all  over  the  Continent,   had    penetratetl   even  to  Portugal, 

GariT'  history,   llcrculano  learned,  could  only  ho  rc-writtcn   aFtcr  an 

aUbomte    study  of   ancient   documents    and    a    carcfii!    romparison 

betwcea  them,  aud  Nature  fortunately  granted  him  the  qualities  of 

puieBce  to    wade    through   documents,   and  of  critical  insight  by 

iriiich  to  jtid|;e  tbcm.     To  this  power  of  inderatigablc  «titdy  he  added 

dM!  gift  of  a  keen   pvrcRption  of  tbe   picturesque,  aud  the   talent  to 

ull  liistory  with  clearness,  conciseness,  and  eloquence.     No  wonder, 

tb«n,  that    he   became   a  great   bi-storiau,   and    the   founder  of    an 

Imtorical  school  which  was  to  have  great  weight  in  the  politics  of  bis 

lutive  eotuitry.     The  very  bitterocsi  of  tbe  opposition  of  the  Clerical 

Ceoaenratire  party  against  bim  showed   what  cxcitemcut  tba 
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publicstion  of  Hcrcnlano'a  History  bad  caused  in  Portugal ;  its  infln- 
eoce  was  felt  alike  in  politics  aad  literature;  do  more  was  heard  of  a 
DDion  witli  Spoia;  Saldaulia't  risioK  of  l^o\  failed  utterly;  and 
patriotism  being  alive  once  more,  the  leaders  of  a  political  party,  when 
defeated  in  the  Cortes,  tried  to  obtain  their  ends  by  peaceful  aod  cod- 
stitutioDal  oppositioD,  instead  of  by  rnisiog  armies  and  plunging  the 
country  into  civil  war.  To  attribute  this  happy  change  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Herculano's  History  entirely  would  be  ridiculous;  but  its 
influence  counted  for  much,  for  it  undoubtedly  turned  the  miuds  of 
his  countrymen  away  from  the  bitterness  of  their  party  feuds  to  thinli. 
of  the  cause  of  their  country  alone,  and  made  them  take  more  interest 
m  the  history  of  their  pust  glories.  On  Portugnese  literature  it  had  an 
even  more  important  elTect.  It  produced  a  school  of  new  historians, 
contented  to  labour  for  the  truth,  and  changed  the  minds  of  the 
TouDg  men  of  the  time  from  tbo  writing  of  melancholy  poetry  to  the 
study  of  biaiory  and  its  attendant  sciences,  political  ecouomy  and 
critical  jurisprudence. 

The  later  <Tareer  of  Hcreulano  was  not  of  the  same  political  ictt- 
portanec.  He  published  no  more  of  his  history  nfter  18511,  bnt  is 
1854  and  l*-"*-"'  appearetl  his  work,  "On  the  Origin  and  Establish- 
ment of  the  Tnquiiition  in  Portngal."  in  which  be  proved  how  greatif 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  answerable  for  the  degradation  into 
which  Portugal  sank  in  the  Bcvcntecnth  century,  and  thas  gave  a  belp< 
isg  hand  to  his  friend  Castilho's  scheme  of  secular  education.  He 
remained  an  indefatigable  writer  on  every  sort  of  subject,  though  it  is 
hardly  oecessary  to  mention  more  of  his  works  except  a  collection  of 
charming  little  historical  uotcIs  publi«he(l,UQiter  the  title  of"  Lendase 
Hi8torias,"in  1831,  and  bis  essays,  or  "  Katudos  lilstoricoa,"  in  I87G. 
Far  more  important  was  the  work  he  did  as  an  editor  of  old  chro- 
nicies.  Rccognixing,  as  be  did,  that  it  was  only  possible  to  understand 
history  by  studying  contemponLry  documents,  Hercnlano  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  "  PortugsUigcMonnmcntaHistorica,"  an  immense 
series  of  rrproductions  and  editions,  of  which  the  cost  was  defrayed 
by  the  Portuguese  Oovemmeat.  This  series  be  di>'ided  into  three 
sections:  "Scriptores,"  containing  editions  of  unpublished  cbroniclei 
and  lives  of  taints,  "Leges  ct  Conauctudincs,"  and  "Diplomat*  et 
Chwtae."  For  producingthese  editions  llercuUno hail grcatadvantagca 
from  the  position  he  held  as  librarian  to  thekiog.  and  upon  them  he 
bestowed  the  chief  labours  of  his  later  life,  thankful  to  sec  younger 
students  coming  to  his  help,  and  admiring  the  works  of  those  who 
were  proud  to  call  tliemsclvca  his  followers  and  disciples.  In  their 
admiration,  and  that  of  his  countrymen  generally,  be  felt  that  be  had 
bis  reward  ;  and  his  greatness  as  the  founder  of  tho  scientific  historical 
school  in  Portugal  was  recc^iscd  on  January  22.  1858,  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  highest  honour  open  to  a  European  histcoiui,  that  of 
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corresponditig  member  of  tlie  Institute  of  France  in  tlic  scctioa  of 
Inscription!)  and  Belles  Lettres.  TowartU  tlie  end  of  liis  life  he 
rotired  frooi  Lisbon  to  live  a  hermit's  life  on  a  little  property  lie 
poasesscd  near  Saotarcm,  and  was  visited  there  by  a  Spauiab  author, 
Don  ilicardo  Blaooo  Asseojo,  who  describes  him  ia  cloqueut  if  rather 
far-fetched  language  as  a  "  CiacinDaliis,  liaudaome  &a  statue  b/  Flax- 
mao,  with  much  of  Cato's  rudeoesa  and  Scucca's  pltilo«o|>hy.  Uis 
life  was  ft  d«p«rate  struggle,  the  grand  protest  of  a  soul  indomi- 
table in  its  greatnew),  which  will  have  naught  to  do  with  the  repugnant 
miseries  of  reality,  as  represented  in  this  epoch  by  political  quackerj', 
rcHgiooa  hypocrisy,  ignorant  ranity,  envy,  and  eviUspeakiag." 

Jlcrcnlaao  died   on   September    13.  1877,  but  the  work  be   com- 
menced haa   becu  coutiuued,  and,  for  a  siuaU  country,  Portugal  can 
boast   of  an    uucxiuupled  list   of  modern  acicnlitic  historians.     The 
resalt  of  their  work   has  been  to  continue  the  impression  which  he 
made    upon    the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and   there  is  hardly  any 
nation  in  Europe  more  prood  of  its  nationality  than  the  Portuguese. 
or  these  followers  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  a  few  names,  of  which 
the  most  distinguished  are  those  of  Luis  Augusto  Rcbcllos  do  SUta, 
those  "  History  of  Portugal  "  treats  of  the  years  from  16  Vi  to  1756 ; 
Siiaiiio  Jose  da  Luk  Soriano,  Jose  Maria  Latino  Coclbo,  A.  P.  LopCH 
■i<  Meuloo^a,  and  Francisco  da  Funscca  Bcucvidcs,  whose  "  Kaiuluu 
de  Portugal,"  published  in  1B78,  is  ouc  of  the  ablest  modern  works 
(>a  the  history  of  his   country,      it  is  interesting  to  uoto  that   the 
csreera  of  these  men  do  uot  justify  the  Hoying  that  a  prophet  has  no 
koiuKu'  in  his  own  country ;  ou  the  contrary,  altliougb  the  names  of 
ttw  Dew  school  of  Portuguese  historians  arc  almost  uukuowu  out  of 
Pcftugal,  they  arc  there  honoured  fur  their  labours.      Hcrculauo  was 
Ant  a  time  himself  a  member  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes,  and  both 
Kebdlos  do  Silva  and  Lntioo  Coclho  held   seats  ia  the  Cabinet  at 
<li0treLt  times.     AU  are  proud  of  their  work,  and  do  not  spare  labour 
over  it;  aod  it  Is  certain  that  the  great  iuflueucc  which    Herculano 
*''iilii»  followers  hare  exercised  upou  the  politics  of  Portugal  has  been 
entirely  good,  and  that  it  has  for  ever  killed  the  notion  of  a  union  of 
^  *I)oIc  Ihcrian  Peninsula  under  either  a  monarch  or  a  republic. 

It  ia  a  far  cry  from  Portugal  to  Bohemia,  and  yet  it  is  in  the 
letter  country  that  the  new  historical  school  has  exerted  a  political 
uflueiiM  second  only  in  importance,  if  inferior  at  all,  to  that  exer- 
^'■^d  by  it  in  Portugal.  The  policy  of  the  Emperors,  ever  since  the 
'^**Ocluiioa of  tlie  Thirty  Years' War,  lad  been  to  stamp  out  the  Cxech 
"ftliotaUty,  and  to  Gcrmanine  the  people  of  Dohemia.  The  Ctech 
'•"igliagi;  was  pnHcribcd  in  legal  aud  other  documents,  it  was  not 
"lowoj  to  bo  taught  in  the  schools  or  la  the  University  of  Prague, 
""id  the  children  of  the  Cscch  nobility  were  carried  off  to  be  educated 
ud  momed  at  Vienna.  The  work,  then,  of  the  Czech  historical 
»f".  vn.  I 
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revival  of  tlie  present  ccutury  wiu  not,  as  in  Portugal,  to  re«uticit&i 
a  pride  of  aationality  wliich  bad  uever  liecome  cxtiact,  altboagh  do 
maot,  but  to  call  back  tbe  Uobcmiuu   people  to  remember  that  the; 
had  once  been  a  natioD  at  all.     Herctilauo  had  iiud  a  diOicnlt  taak 
but  that  of  Dobrowski  aad  Palacky  was  still  more  diflicult,  for  whi 
the  Portuguese  language  had  never,  crca  ia  the  most  debased  days 
Fortugucac  history,  lo«t  iU  form  as  a  literary  language,  the  Cxecb  ha^ 
for  a  century  and  a  half  been  practically  proscribed  and  regarded  n 
a  language  fit  only  for   the   peasautry  of  Bobemia.      Franz  Palackj 
is    the   central    Hgurc  of  tbe    iJobemian  hiitorical  rcrival,  and  hil 
iufluciicc  was  even  greater,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  tfaaa   thai 
of  licrculano.      lie  was  the  son  of  tbe  vilUgc  Rchoolmaster  of  Hoda^ 
la^icc  in  Moravia,  and  waa   born  in  17''H.      He  tras  cdiicatvd  at  tU 
Unircrsity  of  Frcssburg,  and  vbilc  acting  as  a  private  tutor  in 
Vienna  made   the  ac<]uaintanee  of  Schafaryk,  tbe  Bohemian    poetf 
witb  vliom  ho  oullaborated  in  many  works  doruog  the  nest  few  ycara; 
In  ]823  Palacky  utabHshcd  bimHelf  at  Prague,  and  began   bin  re^ 
searches  into  the  old  Czech  chronicles,  which  were  to  form  tbe  basui 
of  hia  historical  labours.      Ue  began  modeatly,  by  publishing  artid< 
and  mcmoin  ou  special  suhjvcta;  but  his  merit  soon  became  kno 
and  in  1K20  be  nas  appointed  national  historiographer  by  tbe  States 
Bohemia.    From  this  time  be  steadily  worked  at  bis  great  History, 
which,  however,  tlic  first   volume  waa  not  published  for  some  yea 
and  he  pursued  bis  search  after  authorities  aud  authentic  documen 
not  only  iu  the  public  librarJca  of  Kurope^  but  also  in  the  arclitrcs 
the  old  Bobemiaii  nobility.      During  these  yean  of  preparation  h4 
published  two  volumes  which  deserve  mcntiou — his    "  History  of  tbi 
Early  Vears  of  Wallenstcin,"  and  his  "Life  of  Joseph  DobrowskL'^ 
Palacky  felt  that  his  own  work  was  to  some  extent  the  sequel  of  t 
of  Dobrowski.      Uobrowski  waa  rather  a  philologist  than  a  histori 
but  Palacky  recognized    how  great  his  merits  were,  aud  how  gr«a{ 
the  services  be  bad  rendered  to  his  <xiuutry.      Dobrowski  had  revi 
the  study  of  the  Czech  language ;  it  was  reserved  for    Palacky  t<| 
rewrite  Czech  history.    In  1836  appeared  the  first  volume  <^  Palacky'a 
"  History  of  Bohemia,"    published  aimultanrously  io   (icrman  and 
Cxech.     Tbe  book  mode  its  mark  at  once,  and  it  was  recognized  ia 
Germany  that  a  great  genius  had  risen.     Palacky  was  casentially  •) 
disciple  of  the  new  historical  school,  a  follower  of  Niehuhr.      He  b 
laboured  diligently  amoug  ehrouiclca  and  docnmenta  to  discover  th 
truth,  aud,  like  Hcrcutauo,  did  not  fear  to  dcatrny  the  legend*  wbicll< 
were  most  cherished  by  tbe  Bohemian    people,  when  be  found  tha' 
they  had  no   historical  basis.     The  succoss  of  bis  work    among 
•fellow-country men  was  immense.      In  spite  of  the  policy  of  Austria, 
th«  Cxoch  national  spirit  had  not  been  destroycfl ;  the  nobility  and 
'boni^eois  bad  been  to  some  extent  Germanized,  but  the  Slav  fcclingi 
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if^      not   been  extinpiished.     The  work  of  Pidacky  completed  what 

^'Ci^iomki  and  Schafarj'k  bad  begun  ;  it  made  known  to  the  Czechs 

2w  nineteenth  centun'  ivhat  manner  of  men  tltcir  ancestors  Lad 

if^-EStBod  what  great   deeds    in   tlie  past  they  had  douo  for  their 

^e»4:;ci>daiits  to  remember  vilh  pride.     Polacky  do  mure  caascd  the 

^txcniian  rertral  of  the  present  century  than  Hi:n:uIaiio  bud  cauiicd 

0»k1:  of  Portugal,  but  be  become  the  central  6gurc,  and  tlic  father  of 

tbo  nev  historical   school  there,  which  aignalizcd  the  rcTival.     Like 

HcTCiilano,  he  did  not   bring  his  history  down  to  modern  times,  bat 

bQlwccu  1830  and  IfiiJi  be  pnblished  sit  voluiycs,  going  down  to  the 

nil  of  the  reign  of  King    Sigismund.      The  publteation   of  eadi 

nlame  was  almost  an  historical  event ;  in  each,  old  legends  were  de- 

itTOTcd,  and  the  early  history  of  the  Czech  people,  with  its  curious 

ud  intercating  dcrclopmcnt,  waa  for  the  iintt  time  truly  and  clearly 

Buntcd. 

As  lias  happened  in  Portugal,  and  in  crery  country  in  which  the 

oew  Vislorical  school  haa  had  a  real  influence,  ita  leaders  have  played 

1  political  part,  and  a  very  importunt    one.      In  1848,  the  year  of 

cmlutionx,  troubles  lnt}ke  out  in  Bohemia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 

iailnaa  dominionB,  and  a  large  portion  of  the   youth  of  the  nation 

faodly  drmandal  the  absolute  inflcpRndcncc   of  Uuhcmia.      Palacky, 

dioagb  be  had  done  so  much  to  cncuurage  tbc  growth  of  the  spirit  of 

Ctcfli  nationality,  had  studied  history  too  deeply  to  be  led  away  by 

duaurement.      He  understood  that  by  obtaining  practical  indepen- 

isa  and  local  government  the  Ciech  nationaJity  would  gain  all  it 

vuted,  that  abaolute  aevcrance  from  Austria  would  involve  the  little 

Slate  in  perpetual  iiuarrels  with  the  (jerman  kingdoms  around  it,  and 

•W  a  federal  union  with  the  rest  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 

"Hid  be  a  aoarce  of  strength  and  not   of  weakness   to    Bohemia. 

'Hth  these  views,  he  boldly  combated  the  extreme  Crcch  party,  and 

<*^a  accepted  a  scat  in  the  Bohemian  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public 

'ostrnction.     Austrian  atateamen  did  not  forget  his  conduct  at  this 

^pQcli,  and  in  IHtil  the  great  historian  was  made  a  life  member  of  the 

•'ustrian  House  of  Lords.      In  the  united  Austrian    Parliament  he 

^^•Une,  with   his  son-in-law,  the    distinguished    political    economist 

"•^^gor,  a  leader  of  the  Slav  party,  and  steadily  oppnaed  the  attempts 

■"•^hc  more  aggressive  JUgyar  politicians  to  obtain  for  Hungary  moTC 

^"^  bcr  fair  share  in  deciding  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

*"*     political   affairs  did   not  wholly  absorb  the  cncrgica  of  Franz 

PJucky'a  Inter  years.      He  never  forgot  that  he  wan  a  historian  more 

^b  a  politician,  and  that  it  was  to  his  greatness  as  an  historian  that 

™  owed  hi»  political  influence.      Like  Herculano,  he  devoted  himself 

^"^^t  the  completion  of  his  History  to  the  collecting  and  editing  of 

ULt^tnt  chronicles  and  documents.     Ho  knew  that  that  was  the  only 

w  bj-  which  early  historj-  could  he  truly  studied,  and  spared  no 
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labour  la   such    vork.     He  fiiperinteitiled  all  the  edititmi   of  i\ 
Tarious  publtcationi  of  this  natarc  luucd  by  the  Academy  of  Prague 
at  the  cxpensic  of  the  Bohemian  GoTernmcnt,  aud   himself  collected 
8Dd  issued   a  collection  of  documents  on  John  lluss,  the  Czech  fc-_ 
former,  which  threw  an  entirely  dow  light  on  the  early  career  of  tl 
nan  vho,  with  John  Ziska,  the  blind  general,  shares  the  honour 
making  the  Czech  history  for  a  period  of  the  greatest  importance  to* 
the  general  bistoiy  of  Europe.     Falacky  himself  died  at  Prague  oi 
May  3€,  1870,  but  he  left  liebind  him  a  band  of  diiciples,  who  have 
continued  his  labours,  and  have  made  the  modem  school  of  historiant 
eapcciatly  conapicuoos   and    veil  represented  in    tbc  little  State 
Bolicmia.     The  publication  of  documents  increases  apace,  and  of  the 
numerous  series  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  arc  the  "  Fontct  Kcrui 
Bohcmicamm,"  and  the  "Codex  Diplomaticus  et£pistoIsris  Moravia!;'^ 
vbile  among  the  folloiFen  of  Falacky  may  be  mentioned   Gindely^ 
Tomek,  and  lannlar  Gollj  the  learned  author  of  tbc  bullctiRs  oi 
Bohemian     history    published     from    fimo    to   time  in  fbo    HevuA 
Histurii/ue.     The  labours  of  these   historians  and  editors  of  doct 
meats  have  all  tended  iu   the  same  direction — to  ascertain  the  tnit 
history  and  dcrelopmcnt  of  the  Czech  people.     The  result  has  bcei 
a  reriTal  of  the  Czech  spirit  of  uutiouality,  vhich  in  some  instance*' 
is  carried  almost  to  ridiculoug  cstrcmes.    The  division  of  the  University    ■ 
of  Prague  into  a  Cxcch  and  a  German  anivcnity  la  1882,  and  tliafl 


language,  literature,  and  history,  is  sufficiently  praiseworthy;  but  tbs 
affectation  of  some  of  the  younger  Bohemians,  vho,  while  knowiusj 
Gcrmnn  jwrfcctly  well,  pretend  only  to  be  able  to  speak  Csccb,  is  ' 


simply  absurd.      Yet  this  very  affectation  shows  how  great  an  inBu> 
enee  the  Czech  revival  of  the  uiuctccntb  ecntary  has  exercised  ;  tbi> 
small  uatiuuBlity  planted  in  the  heart  of  Germany  preserros  its  pride, 
and  is  dclcrmiued  to  hold  its  own  against  the   Germans  on  the  one     < 
hand  and  the  Russian  Slavs  on  the  other.     Modern  ideas  will  aover-fl 
allow  another  attempt  to  exlinguith  this  national    spirit,  and  Czechs     " 
in  future  ages,  irhen  they  recognise  tbc  debt  they  owe  to  the  leaders 
of  the  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  not  fail  to  giro  the  first 
idace  to  the  founder  of  the  modern  historical  school  in  Bohemia — lo^ 
Franz  Palacky. 

The  influence  of  the  modern  actentific  historical  school  ia  faot^ 
illustrated  in  the  eases  of  Portugal  and  Bohemia,  and  Uercalano  and 
Palacky  arc  two  great  bii)tnriaus>  whose  careers  and  work  arc  not 
generally  known  in  £aglaDd,  and  for  those  reasons  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  them  than  it  ia  possible  to  give  here  to  other  small 
nationalities.  Yet  a  few  words  must  also  be  devoted  to  the  effect  of 
seientifie  historical  work  in  Routuania,  Finland,  and  Fuland^  in  cacb 
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«/ viiieli  ooaatriea  it  has  Iiad  au  important  political  ioflnence.     In 

oaneofthcK  ocraatnes  lias  an  bistoriaa  ariieti  compamble  to  cither 

Hemlanu  or  PuUc):/  la  the  depth  of  their  historical  researches  or 

^  excdlcncc  of  tiicir  style,  but  in  all  of  them  sound  work  has  been 

4mi!  in  publishiog  and  criticallr  examining  aacicnt  chrouicles  and 

itatmeotx.     Thvte  editors  and  historinns  arc  all  di»cifile»  of  the  ncur 

vbool  of  Xiehohr  and  of  Rattkc,  and  seem  to  have  takcu  their  in- 

^iratioa  to  beoomc  diligent  seekers  after  truth,  instead  of  cultivators 

'ftn  elegant  strle,  fmm  Raukf's  "  Kritik  Ncucrer  (Jeschichtschroiber/' 

a  which   he   pointed  out    the  right  method  to  pnrsuc.     If  none  of 

Ikoc  hiitortani  can  clnim  a  place  vith  Jlcrciilano  and  Palackr,  they 

en  yet  boost  of  haTing  possibly  paved  the  way  for  the  work  of  an 

fifuUy  great  writer,  and  of  having  exercised  ui  important  influence 

OTcr  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

Hie  vitality  of  the  new  historical  school  io  Koamtmia  is  particularly 

mBarkablr,  fur  iu  the  Daiiubian  provinces,  which  form  that  kiogdom, 

win  more  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to  stamp  out  the  national 

ipirit  than  in  Bohemia.     The  eitraordinary  rapidity  with   which  the 

Itaunasiau  people  has  rc-asscrtai  itself  in  recent  year?,  is  one  of  the 

aait  remarkable  facts  in  modern  Kuropcao  history,  and  it  ia  largely 

iicto  the  labours  of  its  historiaus.     Up  till  IHUa  the  Itoumanian 

liscMge  was  vigorously   proscribed ;  the  rulers  of    the    Danubtan 

mwim-es  jiermittcd  iiiitrucliou  to  the  upper  classa  in  the  language 

dtka  rulers  only,  and  while  Staronic,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Phan- 

■iots  Greek,   was    the    ufBcial    and   fushionahlc    language,   used  lu 

docating  the  nohility  and   bourgeois,  the  peasants  were  left  iu  igno- 

ukc.      Four  men,  wboeo  names  deserve  record,  first  cndcavoutrd  to 

Ham  the  Roumanian  language  to  a  literary  level,  and  nnt  only  studied 

tsvnu&ian  history,  hut  tried  to  teach  the  Koumaoian  people  somc- 

Aiag  of  their  own  early   history.      Of  these   four,  George  Schiukfu 

«is  by  f ar  the  most  remarkable.     He  was  an  inhabitant  uf  Trausyl- 

Tnia,a  Roumsaiao  prorioce  which  still  remains  subject  to  Hungary, 

aj  ho  fint  thought  of  trying  to   revive   the    lioumauian  nationality 

by  teacliing  the  people  their  hiatorj'.      He  arranged  the  annals  of  his 

tntntry  from  jl.o,  80  to  a.d.  1730  with  indefatigable  laboiur,  during 

ifce  hut  half  of  the  eighteenth   century,  and,  according  to  Edgar 

Qnntrt,  in  such  a  truly  modern  maimer,  after  such  careful  weighing 

Wiiri]{iaa]  anlhorities,  and  with  such  critieal  power,  that  he  deserves 

ta  be  ranked  with  tlie  creators  of  the  modern  historical   school.     It 

and  hardly  be   said   that   Schiukai's  Jliatury  was  not  allowed  to  be 

^alrd  by  the  lluugariau  authorities,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  the 

ftiWaoian  natiouulity  rc-asacrt  itnelf,  and  the  censor  marked  on  it 

*Vfn»  igoc,  auctor  patibulo  dignus."     It  was  not  published  until 

I*fi3j  more  than  forty  jcnrs  after  its  completion,  and  then  only  at 
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Jaasy,  for  tlie  Huugariaiu  »tUl  proacribed  it  in  Transylrania. 
Scltinkai's  fricud,  Pctt.-r  Major,  wan  more  fortunate  iu  hia  work,  a 
"Hifltory  of  Ihe  Origin  of  tlic  Koumamann  in  Dacia,"  which,  u  it 
did  Dut  tuucb  DQ  mndcm  society,  was  pusscd  by  the  liungarian 
ecDBonhip,  aod  printed  at  Buda  I'cstb  in  1813.  The  tvo  men  wha 
first  taught  Komnauian  history  in  the  provinces  which  now  form  tlie 
kingdom  of  Koumauia  were  uot  such  learuod  men  aa  SchinkaV  and 
Peter  Major,  hut  their  work  wea  of  more  practical  importance.  In 
1813  George  Aitaky  got  leave  to  open  a  Roumanian  class  at  the 
Greek  Academy  of  /any,  under  the  pretext  that  it  wa«  ueceaaary  to 
teach  surreyiug  in  the  lloumanian  tangnc,  bccaucc  of  the  qaestions 
which  confitantly  arose  in  tluit  profession,  in  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  speak  to  the  peasants  in  their  own  language,  nod  in  his 
lectures  he  carefully  inserted  lessons  in  Itotunanian  history,  and  tried 
to  arouxe  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Gcoi^c  Lauirua  imitated  bim  at 
Bucharest  ia  1810.  and  the  fruit  of  this  iustructiuu  was  seen  when 
the  Roumanians  partially  regained  their  freedom.  The  Moldo* 
Wulluchian  prinees  nicoiiraged  the  teaching  of  Houmaiiiaii  historfj 
as  tliey  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Koumaumn  iudepeu- 
dCDCc,  and  whca  the  Uounianiaa  Academy  was  founded,  an  historical 
lectioB  was  formed  with  the  speoial  missioD  of  studying  and  publish- 
ing docnmcata  couucetcd  with  Roumanian  history.  The  modem 
scientific  spirit  has  spread  widely  throughout  the  kingdom,  aud  such 
meu  aa  Odubcscou,  Papiu  Ilarian,  the  Bishop  Melchi/t'dck,  and  Alexis 
Xcuopol,  liaTC  done,  and  are  doing,  good  historical  work  ;  while  the 
publication  by  the  lloumanian  Academy  of  tbc  series  of  documcDta 
extracted  from  the  archives  at  A'icnua,  having  reference  to  Itoum&ainD 
history,  shows  that  it  Is  thoroughly  understood  that  good  work  cut 
ouly  be  done,  and  truth  only  be  discovered,  by  the  critical  study  of 
original  authurities. 

Though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree  as  in  Konmania,  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  modern  hiatorical  Bpirit  has  spread  even  into- 
Huland,  where  it  is  cuQceutrattd  at  the  Uuircraity  of  Abo.  Thr 
Finns  have  ncrcr  coalesced  with  the  Slavonic  population  of  Ituasia, 
and  vbilc  showing  no  sign  of  rebellion  or  discontent  as  long  as  their- 
own  institutions  are  not  interfered  with,  they  have  of  recent  yeaia 
experienced  a  remarkable  literary  development.  At  present  the 
Finnish  revival  has  been,  under  the  iuflucnce  of  Ablquist,  as  nauch 
philoloj^ieal  as  historical,  but  the  pupils  of  the  groat  philologist  do- 
not  follow  exactly  in  his  steps,  aud  show  by  their  publicatiotta  a 
decided  tendency  towards  historical  study.  Tbc  most  curioos  point 
about  this  revival  is  that,  except  among  some  of  the  younger  Hnu 
students,  mho  dream  pcrbajw  of  a  Finnish  republic,  most  of  the 
historical    teachers  and  writcia  openly  avow  their    beliaf   in   the 
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expediency  of    eoDtiDuing   the  uuiou    of    Fial&nd   witb    Jlussia.  in 

firefeienoe  to  being  oacc  more  attached  to  Swcdcu.     The  dream  of 

the     Timiisli   national   pirty  at   the  beginning  of  tbU   century  was 

]tl«~a.jii  fur  a  reoniou  with  Sweden,  and  it  was  ou  this  account  that 

Adolf  ArwidsOD,  its  leader,  and  ProfesBor  of  Htatory  at  the  UniTeraity 

of  Abo,  was    bantsljed    in    1822.     The   modern   Finnish   historical 

tfodenta  feel,  as  Pulucky  fcU  lu  Bohemia,  tbat  as  lon^;  us  I'iulaad 

fKeserres  practically  its  local  indeijcuitcnoe,  it  is  rutlicr  an  advsatage 

for    her  than  otherwise  to  form  part,  for  purposca  of  foreign  uffain, 

inth.  a  great  empire  like  Rossis.     Yet  wbilc  odvocatiDg  tbe  main- 

Uaance  of  the  union,  the  Flans  do  not  in  any  way  renounce  their 

on  feeling  of  Datiouatity,  but,  ou  tbe  coutrary,  the  development  of 

the  new  historical  school   in  tbetr  midst  bos,   as   ia  ercry  other 

onntry,  only  increased  the  pride  of  race. 

Id  Poland,   the  interest  caaacd  by  the  dcrelopraent  of  the  new 
liiitorical  school  in  Germany  ia  far  greater  than  ct-cd  in  FortugaJ,  or 
Bobemia,  or  Houmania,  but  it  has  not  yet  produced  any  distinguished 
histomu,  and  its  influcuoc  baa  yet  to  be  seen.     The  progress  of  the 
net  treatment  of  history    bad    particularly    scriotu    difficulties    to 
atcoanter  in  Poland,  because  of  tbe  singular  suceess  of  tlie  varioua 
bally  written   bistoriea  which  appeared  during  the  first  half  of  tbe 
^^— jnteat  century.      Sucb  works  us  thosu  of  Chodzku  und  Mieruslawski 
^^vCn  conceived  in  tbe  worst  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  clofiucnt 
^^■Utcynay  bare  becQ,  and  patriotic  to  excess  they  certainly  were,  but 
^^Vtbrj  nade  no  pretence  of  telling  the   simple  tnith.      It  is  perhaps 
Uii  to   blame  eiilcs,  who  as  a  rule  wrote  and  published  in  Paris, 
i*  these  defuults,  but  none  the  less  they  have  done  most  serions 
^■fe  to  the  right  apprcciattUD  and  study  of  FoUab  history.     Of 
Kceat  yeata  a  natural  reactiou  has  set  in  ;  Polish  historical  students 
an  poblishing    old    cbroniclcn     and     doctimctita    with    bewildering 
'>f)dity,  wbilc    there  is  a  decided  absence  of  real  histories.     This 
Ktirity  in  tbe  publication  of  bistorical  material  apiwars  in  Austrian, 
Prauian,  aud  Kutitiau  Polatiil  alike,  but  it  naturally  baa  its  centre  at 
CnOQw.     It  would  be  impossible  to  name  one-half  of  the  numerous 
""ea  of  Polish  documenla  which  are  appearing  all  orer  Poland,  bat 
'*pwiaUy  at  Cracow  nnd  Lcopol ;  but  a  good  analysis  of  their  proi^ress 
■10  be  found  iu  M.  Puwintki's  bulletin  iu  the  number  of  the  liefuc 
Huitrifjiu;  for  March  18B7.     The  most  important  of  these  aeries  are 
^  "Acta  historica  res  gcstas   Polonia;  illustrantia,"   in    course  of 
poUieation  at  Cracow  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Piekosinski,  and 
•^  "Scriptorea    rcrum   Polonicamm,'"  also   appearing   at  Craoow; 
"liilc  the  historians  at  Ltfopol,  headed  by  Kentiynski,  are  producing 
*  ITaod  i»crica  of  "  Honomenta  Poloni*  historica."     Nothing  more 
«*«ily  defines  how  strong  is  still  the  aentimcnt  of  Polish  nationality 
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than  tins  activity  of  tlie  Poles  in  the  study  of  their  hi&tory.  The 
historical  workers  there  btc  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  independeoce, 
and  while  that  fire  is  fanned  there  is  little  chance  that  the  Poles  will 
ever  coalesce  with  the  different  empires  to  which  they  are  Bttacbcd. 
It  is  the  wise  policy  of  Austria  to  permit  and  cnootirnge  these  histori- 
cal studies,  hilt  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  be 
openly  pursued  in  Russian  and  Prusjian  territory.  The  result  has  yet 
to  come  ;  meanwhile,  many  students,  by  working  out  the  true  history  of 
their  country,  are  rousing  a  more  endnriiig  love  for  her  than  the 
noisy  parade  of  some  of  her  former  would-be  defenders.  The  new 
method,  it  has  been  said,  has  hardly  yet  been  fairly  applied  to  the 
history  of  Poland  ;  editors  are  many,  but  historians  arc  few.  M. 
Pawinski  mentions  a  manual  by  Professor  Bobrzynski,  hut  confessea 
that  no  real  History  of  Folaud,  according  to  the  latest  lights,  has  yet 
been  written.  Yet  some  good  work  has  been  recently  done  after 
the  scientific  method,  and  the  names  of  Korzon,  Kalinka,  and 
Pawinski  himnelfj  may  all  be  mentioned  as  among  the  leadera  of  the 
new  Poli*h  historical  school. 

Enough  instances  have  been  given  to  show  how  great  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  modern  scientific  historical  school  upon  the  smaller 
nationalities  of  Europe,  and  how  the  result  of  trying  to  write  history 
with  accuracy,  instead  of  only  with  dramatic  vigour,  tiM  been  to 
revive  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  story  of  the  past.  What  haii 
actually  been  done  has  be«n  pointed  out  in  Portiignl  and  Bohemia, 
and  what  is  being  done  in  Ronmanis,  Finland,  and  Poland.  But  it 
must  not  be  believed  that  these  are  the  only  coootries  in  which  tbe 
new  school  in  exerting  its  influence ;  they  are  only  chosen  as  types. 
There  are  not,  indeed,  such  men  as  Herculano  and  Palacky  in  the 
other  nations,  but  most  of  the  smatl  nationalities  can  boast  of  some 
distingxusbed  modern  bi^torisna,  who  arc  content  to  labour  long  and 
ardnoatly  before  they  bring  forth  their  work,  and  in  most  nf  them 
the  Ooremment,  or  else  an  Academy  subventioned  by  the  Gorern- 
mcnt.  is  publishing  Taluable  series  of  authentic  historical  materials. 
It  is  almost  invidious  to  mention  names,  but  among  leading  historians 
in  amall  national itiea,  who  abow  the  impresaioa  of  the  scientiSc 
aebool,  might  be  mentioned  Altmeyer,  Delepierre,  and  Theodore 
Jnttc,  in  Belgium;  t^cijcr,  Cronholtn,  and  Fryxell,  in  Sweden; 
Enlev  and  Vedd  in  Denmark  ;  Ljndevit  Gaj  in  Croatia ;  and  Cod- 
et&ntine  Asopios  and  Constantioe  Scfainkaa  in  Greece.  There  is  of 
coune  no  use  in  comparing  these  local  historians  with  tbe  great 
masters  of  the  modern  school,  with  Ranke  and  Drpysen,  for  example, 
or  with  Sorcl  and  Chcmrl.  or  Amari  and  Ccsarc  Cantu  ;  bnt  tt  mav 
be  contended  that  the  actual  influence  cxercit<d  by  their  works  is  far 
greater.     Great   nations   are  not    in   any  danger   of  loQing   their 
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iodiTidDalify ;  imaU  nations  used  to  be  in  very  great  danger.  Nov 
thst  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  national  spirit,  it  is  not  Uliely 
that  the  danger  will  recur;  and  if  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  Europe, 
at  i>  surely  the  case^  that  these  small  nationalities  should  preserve 
their  feelings  of  independence,  if  only  to  act  as  buffers  to  the  growth 
of  great  empires,  all  Europe,  and  not  only  the  Portuguese,  Czechs, 
Bonmaniana,  Finns  and  Poles,  should  feel  grateful  to  the  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  scientific  historical  school,  as  represented  by  two  of 
tlie  greatest  modem  historians,  Alexandra  Herculano  and  Franz 
lUicky. 

H.  Morse  Stefhens. 


THE  ENGLISH  WORKERS  AS 
THEY  ARE. 


I  THINK  it  mav  fairly  he  said  that  tlie  vell-to-do  claucB  in  tim 
country  really  know  very  little  almut  their  working  fellow- 
countrymen.  I  hare  myself  knocked  about  the  world  a  good  dcaJ, 
a»d.out  of  England,  I  have,  at  various  tiraea,  lived  on  terms  of  toler- 
able intimacy  iritli  all  sorts  aud  couditions  of  men.  But,  until  the  last 
ten  years,  I  must  confus  that  the  lirea  led  by  the  j^reat  masa  of  tlie 
workers  nt  home  were  almott  a  blank  to  me,  and  that,  though  Z 
wished  them  well,  I  scarcely  entered  into  their  feelings  at  all.  As 
I  don't  think  this  was  due  to  irant  of  imagination  or  to  the  lack  of 
sympathy,  and  I  bad  certainly  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for 
observation  in  town  and  country^  I  8U]>poac  I  may  be  taken  bs  a  fair 
specimen  of  ordinary  educated  men  of  good  means.  UctwccQ  the 
modes  of  thought  of  the  workers  and  of  mcu  who  have  never  had  to 
face  the  difllcuUies  which  Hurround  those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
by  daily  toil  there  is  a  great  gulf  fued.  Among  the  cultured  minority 
there  is  a  sort  of  unexprewed  belief,  which  finds  too  often  harsh 
utterance  by  many  who  arc  merely  rich,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
workiug-meu  were  6t  for  anything  Irettcr  than  to  be  hewers  of  wood 
end  drawers  of  water  for  the  minority,  tbcy  would  become  a  part  of 
that  minority  themselves,  and  thus  cease  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  The  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  ie  one  of  those 
pseudo-scientific  arguments,  also,  which  does  great  service  in  support 
of  this  view.  Nowadays  a  change  is  taking  place,  and  there  is,  as 
I  belicvct  a  genuine  cudcavour  among  at  any  rate  a  large  secuou 
of  the  upper  and  middle  clashes  to  Icaru  what  the  multitudca  orouod 
them  really  stand  in  need  of  or  arc  making  ready  tu  demand, 

1  was  brought  directly  into  contact  with  the  workers  of  Lo&don 
in  their  own  homes  for  the  first  time  about  twenty  years  ago.     The 
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iliipiiiildiug  trade  wu  tlieu  rapidly  IcBriug  tlic  Thames  for  the  Clyde, 

aul  £t>t  IfDudon  was  in  a  Tcry  depressed  roadition.     "  StmnmiDg" 

biMffic  quite  fubioDablc,  as  it  has  again  become  oE  late.    I  aluiamcd 

nnwl/ — partly  out  of  curiositv,  partly  out  of  the  hope  ihat  1  might 

di>s)iii«  good.      £migru,tioiij  then  as  now,  was  the  great  panacea  put 

firnnrd  hy   well-meauiiig  people;  charity   iras  the    remedy  actually 

ippIiMl,      I  Booa  saw,  aa  others  sav,  that,  «hat«rer  might  be  thought 

uf  cnrigratton,  charity  tru  ruinous.  It  cursed  both  him  that  garo  nud 

hilt  (hat  took.      I  could  not  hut  recognize  thtit,  ax  thingn  stood,  the 

ndc  must  go,  for  the  time  at  any  rate ;   tliat  the  etriko  of  tlic  ship- 

«Ti];hts  againat  a  reduction  had  but  scrred  to  bring  oa  the  crisia  a  little 

wotHT,  and  that  ihc  cmsv  thcreforu  was  hopeless.     After  some  montha 

litful  work   in  conjuuctiou   with  an   intimate  friend,  now   dead,  1 

'piB  the  riuta  up.     But  1  have  never   lost  the  impression  of  what 

I  tben  iritocssed.     The  ondlcst  patience  in  tcrrihte  misery,  the  cjtlm 

bearing  up   under  almost  unendurable  sufTering,  a  fourth  of  which 

vonld  hare  drivcu  men  of  my  clasA  into  sometliing  Uttlo  short  of 

inwrrectiOD,  was  wonderful  to  behold.     Then  I  regarded  this  passive 

■Ctitiidc  aa  the  noble  resignation  of  people  who  bore  nn  unavoidable 

Mlamity  with  firmness  and  stoicism.    Now  I  look  upon  it  merely  as  a 

TDptoro  of  that  hopelecs  apathy  which  until  lately  ha.i  alBictcd  the 

vbolc  working  commanity.      Much  indeed  were  it  to  be  winlied  that 

this  same  doubtful  virtue  of  patience  were  Ion  practised  among  them, 

bt  their  own  sakcs  and  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  our  country. 

It  ie  this  nnccrtaintv  of  employment,  howeyer,  which  more  than 
Mjthing  else  weighs  upon  working-moo  of  all  grades.  Ko  man, 
tTKi  of  the  highest  ability,  ciin  be  sure  of  getting  continuous  work. 
1  vcek  or  a  fortnight's  notice,  no  matter  what  his  previous  career 
ur  character  may  hare  been,  and  he  is  out  upon  the  streets  seeking 
far*  job.  This  drawback  aSccts  ikillcd  artixans  less  than  tmikillcd, 
and  tnulcuniouista  huvc,  besides,  their  out-of-work  pay  to  fall  back 
ipCD.  But  it  U  an  cver-incresnag  cril  even  with  them.  The  latest 
Report  of  the  Amalgamated  Kngiuecrs,  for  instance,  shows  that, 
viUioat  any  great  strike  to  exhaust  their  funds,  the  mere  necessity 
'(irttipptH'ting  the  members  who  can  get  no  work  to  do  has  almost 
bnken  down  their  finances.  Yet  that  is  the  strongest  combination 
*f  workmen  of  one  trade  in  the  world,  and  all  our  English  trsdc« 
Qiiotta  arci,  actuarially  speaking,  bankrupt,  owing  chiefly  to  thin  cause. 
■t  the  present  time,  [tut  the  trade-unionists  form  only  a  small 
BftOfity  of  Krijilish  working-men.  Huudreds  of  tliousands  even  of 
.iUed  artisans  belong  to  no  trade-union.  For  all  of  them,  as  well 
for  the  nnikilUMl  men,  the  uncertainty  I  speak  of  is  terrible.  I 
.ve  watched  friends  of  mine  who  have  had  to  go  round  week  after 
veck,  month  after  month  maybe,  seeking  for  a  job.  Such  men.  do 
not  parade  their  griefs,  acvcr  or  very  rarely  ask  a  middle-claaa  man 
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for  help,  and  would  utterly  scorn  to  beg.  Yet,  u  a  highly  Bkilied 
artisan  f>aitl  to  me  ouly  a  few  days  ogo,  "I  would  almost  B9  Booa 
go  round  begging  bread  as  begging  work ;  they  treat  you  ti  if 
it  were  a  favour  you  aakcd."  I  UaTe  watched  »ucb  men,  I  »By, 
skilled  and  onslcilled  toOj  and  the  racntnl  effect  upon  Ihem  of  these 
long  periods  or  short  periods  of  worklessocss  is  mure  d(>preMiDg 
than  I  cnn  describe.  Let  a  man  have  been  ncTer  to  thrifty,  if  he 
has  a  wife  and  children,  a  very  few  weeVs  of  idleness  sweep  away  his 
sarings;  then  he  begius  to  pawn  what  little  things  he  haa;  later  ho 
gcta  behind  with  bis  rent  His  more  fortuuate  comrades  help  him — 
this  is  invariable  ao  far  as  I  have  seen  among  all  elasscs  of  laboorcr* ; 
and  then  if  be  is  lucky  he  gets  into  work  again  ;  if  not,  hiti  furniture 
^es,  and  he  falls  into  dire  porerty.  All  the  lime  not  only  has  the 
man  himself  been  auffcriug  and  losing  heart,  bnt  his  wife  has  been 
fretting  herself  to  death  and  the  children  hare  been  half-fed.  In 
the  winter-time,  when  the  uncerlainty  of  getting  work  becomes  in 
most  of  our  great  industrial  cities  the  certainty  of  not  getting  it  for 
a  large  percentage  of  the  labouring  men  and  women,  things  arc  of 
■course  at  their  worst.  After  having  vainly  trudged  around  from 
workshop  to  workshop,  from  factory  to  factory,  from  wharf  to  wharf, 
after  having,  perhaps,  fought  fiercely  but  unsucoessfully  for  a  few 
hours'  work  at  the  dock-gates,  the  man  returns  home,  weary,  hungry, 
italf-dead,  and  ashamed  of  his  growing  raggedncss,  to  sec  his  home 
without  firing  or  fuod,  jicrhaps  to  go  to  bed  in  order  to  try  and 
forget  the  misery  around  him. 

The  trade-unionist,  of  course,  can  take  no  johs  as  an  ntiskillcd 
man.  If  he  docsj  ho  at  once  forfeits  all  the  results  of  his  years  of 
jiayments  to  bis  union.  To  offer  bim  even  a  fair  wage  out  of  his 
own  line  is  simply  to  insult  bim  with  the  chance  of  work  he  must 
not  do.  The  non-trade-UBionist  or  unskilled  man  at  times  of 
(lepresaion  finds  thousands  like  himself  striving  for  employment  at 
barely  living  rotes  of  wages.  After  a  few  turns  of  such  timca  a 
man's  spirit  is  broken.  He  never  feels  any  confidence  in  bis  future. 
He  knows  bat  too  well  that  at  any  moment  he  may  have  to  undergo 
a  similar  experience.  Those  who  talk  so  glibly  of  thrift  as  a 
panacea  for  all  the  social  ills  of  the  workers  can  never,  1  am  sure, 
bare  carefully  tabulated  the  Income  of  a  workitig-elass  family^  one 
year  with  another,  making  allowance  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  a 
3mc  of  the  humblest  kind.  Periods  of  slack  work  in  all  tradcH  novr 
le  so  much  more  often  than  Ihcy  did  that  no  amount  of  thrift 
can  save  the  workers  as  a  class  from  the  effects  of  this  growiug 
uncertainty.  The  majority  of  them,  of  course,  have  no  idea  of  the 
reasons  for  this  fitfuluesa  of  employment  even  in  good  Umeftf  and  the 
mora  frequent  recurrence  and  heavier  pressure  of  hard  times  when 
Oiey  come.     Bat  I  am  convinced  that  if  any  intelligent  man,  in  any 
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pideof  labour,  vera  askecl  what  on  the  vbolc  occasiooed  hitn  the 
(Kgtcrt  laxiet;  and  made  bim  most  bopelcas  of  bis  future,  be  vould 
iQ^  t&ti  trrrible  uncertain ty  of  which  I  hare  spoken. 

Ckucly  bound  up  iritb  this  U  the  steady  reduction  in  the  age  at 

*liich  Quuten  decline  to  take  men  on.      In  nearly  all  trades  nov  a 

mu  with  grejboirs  in  his  lieanl  ia  rarelir  eugaged,  and  is  the  ^nt  to 

be  diicfaarged.     Some   firms,  and   these  the  largest,  make  it  a  rule 

to  emploj  men    over  forty  years  of  age  if  they  can  poasibly 

it.     The  reason  for  this   h  clear.     The  pressure  of  modem 

ition,  the  rapidity  of  modcra  machinery,  arc  so  great  that  a 

man  iniut  bo  ia  the  fallest  vigour  to  keep  pace  vith  the  current. 

lEdindoal  employers,  harsh  as  they  may  sccw,  can  scftrcelyhc  blamed. 

They  bave  to  carry  out  coutracts  agaiust  rivals,  and  adopt  what  they 

tliink  is  tbe  best  way  of  keeping  their  husinoss  in  full  swing.     It  ia 

the  aarae  with   the  coal-ricwcrs   in    the  colliery  distnets.     None  of 

Aem  will    take    on    a    man    nowadays,    and    especially    since    tbe 

pioyera'  Liability  Acts  bave  been  made  more  stringent,  who  la  at 

past  Lis  first  vigour.     They  will  keep  older  pitmen   who  are 

Hccttomed  to  the  work  and  make   up  by  cxpcricuco  for  loa>  of 

tpiiciness,  bnt  they  refuse  to  employ  frcab  hands  over  forty  years  of 

1^.    Tbisj  as  will  he  seen  at  once,  is  a  permaneut  cause  of  unccrttinty 

sod  a  constant  drain   upon  nhatcver  benefit  fuuds  the  workers  may 

CQutrive  to  rake  together  when  in  employment.* 

Bcaidos  the  greater  stress  of  modeni  machinery  referred  to,  tbe 
atOBsaity,  even  witbotit  machinery,  of  getting  through  more  work  in 
loi  lime  wears  men  out  earlier  than  it  used  to.  Ouc  of  the  saddest 
nDversationfi  1  ever  had  was  witb  a  skilled  joiner,  a  trade-unionist, 
*ko  bad  reached  the  ago  of  forty-four,  having  worked  at  his  traile 
lie  was  fourteen.  He  had  been  thrifty,  sober,  and  industrious, 
it  his  frame  now  was  completely  pulled  to  pieces,  sickness  had 
dittUod  him  for  many  months,  and  the  look-uut  for  himself  and  his 
fuaily  was  very  black.  After  discussing  tbe  position,  he  said,  as  » 
SItelBdd  file-grindcr  might  say  in  hie  place, "  I  have  worked  on  beyond 
tie  average  of  men  iu  my  trade,  and  I  can't  complnin  myself.  It  is 
hud  on  my  wife  and  family."  AVben  statuits  prove  to  their  own 
ttlistsotion  that  wages  have  risen,  they  invariably  omit  these  con- 
ofcrations  of  slack  time  and  the  greater  rapidity  mitfa  wbii:h  men  ore 
imr  used  up  than  they  were  formerly.  In  actual  life  these  points 
tie  fofced  home  deeply  and  keenly  enough. 

)I«re,  too,  cornea  in  tbe  positive  loathing  for  the  "  House/'  the 
VDTkhouset  which  has  become  more  noticeable  and  more  bitter  within 
By  memory.      To  begin  with,  of  course  tbe  improvemeut  in  general 
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education  and  the  better  conditioDB  of  life  which,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
vailed from  about  1855  to  }875  produced  their  effect  in  rendering 
the  entire  vorkin^  class  more  Independent  and  Icsi  iacUQcd  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  separated  from  their  rclatioua  and 
treated  as  paupuni.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  hundreds  of 
families  vbtcb  have  suffered  the  actual  paup  of  Btarvation,  mcDj 
nomcQ,  girls,  and  children  of  tender  years,  rather  than  be  forced  into 
the  acccptaocc  of  indoor  relief.  They  look  upon  it  lu)  woree  than 
goiug  to  prison.  So  do  1,  looking  iipou  it  for  them,  I  can  imagine 
nothing  worse  than  the  modern  workhouse  aa  a  mlcj  and  I  marrel, 
in  view  of  the  liosiile  report  of  the  Freacli  medical  men  who  came 
over  to  examine  tbem  on  behalf  of  the  Freuch  Government,  that 
nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the  cruelty  with  which  our  Poor  Law  is 
adminiatcrcd.  But  that  is  by  the  way,  llie  workcra  at  any  rate 
dread  and  hate  the  workhouse ;  and  if  I  had  the  space  to  tell  the 
tales  of  petty  tyranny,  of  actual  starvation,  and  revolting  details 
irliich  I  have  beard  from  time  to  time,  no  one  would  wonder  that 
respectable  people  of  the  workiug  cla«i  prefer  to  starve  outside  to 
being  starved  aad  bullied  inside  these  refuges  for  the  destitute.  Yet 
one  in  twelve  of  Loudon  workers  dies  a  pauper. 

lliTougK  alt  this,  one  feature  of  working-class  life  to  whic^  I  have 
incidcutally  referred  should  be  noted.  M'orking-mcn,  wbatevcr  may 
be  their  dcliclencics  in  other  respects,  and  they  are  many  and  great, 
as  I  shall  show  later,  do  as  a  rule  staud  by  ouc  another  in  trouble, 
and  really  think  uotbiug  of  it.  What  is  more,  the  poorer  they  are 
the  more  certain  is  it  that  tbey  will  help  their  friends  in  distress. 
But  for  this  feeliog  of  fellowship  among  those  who  Buffer  moat  from 
uncertainty  and  have  the  greatest  difGculty  in  keeping  their  heads 
above  water,  tbiugs  would  be  yet  worse  with  them  than  they  arc 
From  the  well-to-do  the  workers  expect  neither  help  nor  sympathy. 
A  certain  section  of  persistent  cadgers  of  course  there  are  in  alt 
great  cities — men  and  women  who  have  become  utterly  broken  down 
aod  disheartened  ia  the  straggle  of  life.  These  are  ready  to  bow 
down  and  whine  and  cant  and  cringe  in  order  to  get  the  whenv 
witbal  to  buy  a  meat  or  a  glaw  of  gin.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority,  though  no  doubt  ready  to  take  what  may  be  oBcred  tlicm 
in  times  of  trouble,  are  certainly  not  of  this  description.  Neither  in 
London  nor  in  the  country  do  Kngli^h  working-men  of  the  industrial 
classes — differing  in  this  respect  certainly  to  a  great  extent  from  tho 
ordiuary  agricultural  labourer — expect,  as  a  rule,  constdcration  from  the 
riclL  Id  the  Hlack  Country,  that  a  man  of  the  upper  tdasses  should 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  sorrows  of  the  people  is  regarded  as 
an  inexplicable  thing.  An  accident  of  a  very  diattcssiug  character 
occurred  to  a  miner  in  one  of  the  chief  colliery  towns  of  Stafford- 
shire:.    The  poor  fellow  was  completely  crushed.     A  frieud  of  mine 
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Tk0  ttu  MAttoDiKl  there  (Herbert   Biirrovs)  vcot  to  see  him  u  he 

Uj  dyiag,  aad  got  hint  »  few  things.  Not  a  pitman's  family  in  the 
nt^gbbnurhood  but  waa  talking  of  Ibis  for  weeks  ufterwards.  My 
in^,  who  is  &  well-kuown  man  tn  Lonclou,  was  pointed  to  as  a 
l&aDonMmon — a  wclUdrcMcd  jtersoa,  not  a  doctor  or  a  panon  or  a 
miaaatcT,  wbo  bod  bct-u  to  ace  a  pitman  tiho  had  f^t  hurt.  Such  an 
■ctioa  bad  never  been  beard  of  before  ia  the  ucigLUourhood.  This 
iM  OQ  Lord  Dudley's  property,  where  any  one  can  sec  more  hideous 
tqulor  and  neglected  pbyoieal  and  moral  dcgrodatiou  in  a  week  tbao 
«iQ  serve  bim  for  a  lifetime.  I  mention  that  case,  but  it  is  only 
one  out  of  mauy.  That  they  should  help  aod  sympatbiee  witli  one 
■oalkBr  is,  however,  among  the  poor  a  matter  of  course,  though  deatb 
ttj  disease  come  too  close  to  tbcm  in  evcry-dsy  life  to  lca%'e  any 
balbg  impression  on  the  mind.  There  is  none  of  the  sort  of  sham 
(ofenDity  about  death  vhich  ia  to  be  found  in  the  hooacsof  tbc  rich. 
B«W  can  there  be,  vhcn  even  comparatively  well-to-do  artisans  can 
lisfd  bat  two  rooms  ?  The  sick  and  the  dying  arc  in  tbc  midst  of  the 
boiwhotd  living,  and  are  etill  iu  the  midst  of  the  boutehold  when  dead. 
And  this  naturally  leads  mc  to  speak  of  that  question  of  the  LouMiug 
(if  the  people  wherein  the  workers  agree  fully  with  the  eouclusions 
cf  the  Iloyal  ('ooimisaion,  but  in  regard  to  whieh  nothing  of  any 
taportance  has  been  or  is  bciug  done.  I  know  at  this  moment 
iKobcrs  of  families  of  cxccUcnt  character,  where  the  brcsd-winner 
hirnelf  is  well  educated  sud  quite  capable  of  appreciating  the  nature 
oT  his  turruuudings  as  well  as  the  utter  bopeles«nese  of  bringing 
ip  children  Batiafactonly  in  such  coodilions,  who  arc  farced  to  Hve 
■a  what  are  littlo  better  tlian  pigsties.  Even  artisans  earning  the 
U|hest  wages  arc  very  badly  oGT  in  this  respect,  as  they  are 
«Uigcd  to  live  near  their  work,  especially  iu  London,  and  this 
Mocwitates  the  payment  of  high  rents.  A  working-man,  as  a  rule, 
pyi  &  lar  larger  proportion  of  his  income  than  the  middle  class  for 
lent,  and  gets  far  worse  aecommodntiou  for  the  rent  he  pays,  Ou 
thii  pint  all  elates  are  agreed.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
ikit  a  great  part  of  the  physical  degeneration  obsen-ablc  among  all 
^Mcriytiona  of  workers  is  due  to  the  bad,  crowded  condition  of  their 
JvcDbgH.  Glasgow,  Ijircrpoot,  und  other  large  towns,  as  well  as  the 
ipieulttiral  districts,  arc  as  bad  a&  London  iu  this  respect.  Though 
the  icaatily  supplied  now  model  dwellings  arc  as  dull  as  prisons 
shI  alnost  as  bare,  they  ehow  by  the  decreased  death-  and  disease- 
lite  how  the  workcnt  suUer  from  their  surroundings  in  the  miserable 
nek-rutted  deus  that  tlm  bouse-fartncrs  are  allowed  to  make  fortunes 
ent  of.  It  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  done  to 
inpfiiTc  Ibc  hesllh  of  the  people  vtbich  would  proilucc  a  greater 
tfiect  than  immediate  attention  to  this  dwolling  question.  That  a 
ndoctioa   in  rcats,  if  usivenal,  would  in   present  conditions   be 
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followed  probablf  1)y  an  equal  retluctioD  in  vages  vould  not  iuterfe 
iritb  tbo  healtbier  coutlitioiis  of  exiateoce  wbicb  tliey  would  gaiuJ 
No  one  wbo  knows  from  persooal  cxpericoce  tbo  manQer  in  wbic 
millions  of  our  vorking  countrymen  are  pigged  together — evideni 
on  this  bead  of  the  most  revolting  cbaractcr  is  to  be  found  tbpougboat 
the  Report  of  tlie  Royal  CommissioR  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor- 
can  wonder  that  they  are  not  such  fine  specirnena  of  bumauity 
could  be  wiabcd.  Tbe  marvel  is  that  the  children  grow  up  with  ani 
sound  pUysiqnc  at  all.  Even  in  tlio  miniug  diftricts  of  the  Nartl 
where  tbc  pitmen  are,  though  rough,  sound,  vigorous,  well-cducat 
men,  tbc  TilUgcs,  with  their  row*  of  hovels  sandwiched  in  bctwce 
rows  of  dustbins  and  water-closets,  are  il  disgrace.  ICrerywhere 
look,  iu  short,  it  is  impossible  not  to  oliscrve  that  all  scriaoa  im- 
pmvctucnts  iu  town  and  country  have  so  far  stopped  abort  of  t}i( 
homes  of  the  people. 

How  is  it  they  themselves  don't  use  their  increasing  power  in  tl 
State  to  compass  social  gain  for  tbemaclYes  and  tueir  children  ?    H< 
is  it  ?     Unforttmately,  the  answer  is  only  too  ready.     Because  aa 
whole  they  arc  too  ignorant,  too  apathetic,  and   too   much  split  U( 
among  themselves.     Tlie  lust  point  is  perhaps  the  most  important  oE 
all.     "What  la  tbe  Third  Estate?"  asked  the  Abbfe  Sieyes.     "  Notltiog.j 
What  should  it  be?     Everything.''     Nowadays  that  saying  migtit 
applied  with  far  more  reason  to  tbe  working  class.      If,  however,  ai 
2  have  said,  there  is  little  common  feeling  between  the  workers  ant 
tbe  well-to-do,  and  a  knot  of  working-men  will  almost  instinctivelj 
stop  ihcir  conversation  if  a  "  gentleman  "  comes  in  upon  them,  even! 
though  they  know  bim  pretty  well  and  (be  subject    is  quite  unim- 
piorlaut — if  this  is  unfortunately  the  case  between  two  clearly  define 
strata  in  our  society,  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  same  sort  uf  thing,! 
though  of  course  not  iu   that  precise   form,   between  tbe  diiTcrL-utj 
grades  of  the  working  clashes  themselTes.      Skilled  artiennsj  For  ia-| 
stance,  rarely  mis  much  with    unskilled  labourers,  or  take  any  dcep| 
interest  in  their  gricTanccs.     They  are  shut  out,  if  trade-unionists,! 
hy  the  rules  of  tbcir  trade  from  any  active  co-operation  with  them. 
Not  uufrequcntly  they  neglect  to  take  account  of  the  sufferings  whichj 
tbe  labourers  have  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  tbe  enforood  idle- 1 
ncas   inflicted  upon   them  by  reason  of  their  own  strikes;  though, 
seeing  that  the  simple  labourers  have  no  org&ai&ntion  of  tbeir  own  toj 
fall  back  upon  at  such  times,  and  are   little  likely  to  get  futida  from 
tbc  outside  public,  they  suffer  far  more  than  the  skilled  men,  with . 
still  less  prospect  of  advnntngc  even  in   tbc  evrnt  of  victory.     This! 
was  the  vtate  of  affairs  iu  the  unfortunate  strike  among  the  coal-hewers  ' 
of  Northumberland,  which  has  lately  terminated    after  four  monthiE'l 
Rlruggle.     Tbe  labourers,  wbo  are  outside  the  trade-union,  were  in  a{ 
moit  miserable  condition,  literally  Htarnog,  they,  tbeir  wives,  and 
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IkeirtAildren ;  the  nniooiatc  liaring  been  out  ag&mst  a  redaction  of  13^ 
per  crat  ia  their  &lr«ai3j  low  wages.    Tt  ia  pitiable  to  sec  such  miwry, 
ksavi&g  veil,  coo,  tliAt  the  people  who  suffer  cad  nercr  hkrc  at  snj 
iBEie  of  their  lives  any  real  leisure  or  enjoyment  to  compcuHate  ihem 
iW  iU     On  the  other  hand,  in  the   cue  of  the  great  strike   at  the 
Uaabcris  slatc^uairin.  the    nnionists  who  had   savings    gave    up 
thrir  itrike  pay  lu   the  noblest  vay  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-union 
Bfo,  Iboiigh   these  tctt  man   had  heeu   af^aiuftt    the   formalioa  of  a 
cnioo  at  all.     A>   %.  Tule,  nerertbelees,  skilled  workers  of  different 
ttade*  and  unskilled  labourer)  of  various   occopations  do  not  rccog- 
ibe  that  in   the  main  their  interests  are  ideutical.      Rlcn  who  cam 
Ugb  wage*  rank  tbemielres   as  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  labour,  and 
hnk   down  upon   their  less  fortunate  brethreu.     This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stomUing- blocks  in  the  way  of  the  social  iuiproTcment  of 
the  wiM-kiDg  class  as   a   whole — thia,  with    the  rompetitiou   between 
the  labour  of  men   atid   women,  which,  iu   preiieut  couditious,  has  a 
Boat  depressing  effect  upon  the  whole  class  of  workers,  women  as  well 
■a  tscD.      Since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  seen  women's  labour  displace  that 
of  BK-n   in  many  departments  of  exhausting   factory   labour,  where, 
but  that  wfnocu  are  cheaper  and  more  docile,  the  men  are  unquestion- 
ably tbe   better   suited  to   the  work.     This,  however,  is   too   large  a 
fuotiou    to   be   dealt  with  cursorily.      It  is  enough   to  say  tbul  the 
IftDg<coatuiuud  depression  and  the  breakdown  of  the  union  Ruaucca  all 
immd  are  forciog  even  tbe  most  skilled   men  to  take  a  wider  view  of 
the  ntuntioo,  and  are  proriiig  to  them  the  folly  of  mere  strikes. 

Nothing  is  more  disconraging  to  any  one  who  goes  much  among 
&e  workers  than  their  lack  of  initiative  and  "go."  They  hare 
grieranres  enough  in  the  coarse  of  their  daily  life  to  canse  them  to 
btatir  llirmsclves.  Heaven  knows;  bnt  they  too  often  display  hopeless 
Mdlidily  wht-n  tbe  (KisHibility  of  complete  change  is  pointed  out  to 
ikoa.  Among  the  older  ones  apathy  has  become  chronic.  They 
bafc  lived  through  a  period  of  sluggishness  iu  which  social  questions 
ban  been  thrust  into  the  backgronnd,  and  they  eiik  in  sheer  helpless 
btaity, ''  What  are  we  to  do?"  Moreover,  they  are  so  accustomed 
to  put  out  their  thinking  and  political  organisation  to  be  done  for 
Ihcm  Ijy  this  faction  or  tbat>  by  a  wire-puUer  or  a  sectarian  of  some 
iort,  that  the  idea  that  any  real  change  for  the  hotter  must  come 
fron  thrauelvcn  leeiiii  absurd  to  them  at  tirst.  And  this  I  hare 
ftwad  quite  as  true  in  the  manafacturing  districts  of  the  North  of 
SagUsd  and  Scotland  as  in  Loudon  and  the  South.  Kverywhere,  no 
toibt,  there  is  a  certain  percentage  who  are  almost  beyond  hope  of 
Insg  reached  at  all.  Crushed  down  into  the  gutter,  physically  and 
■ntmlly,  by  thdr  social  surroundings^  they  can  hut  die  out.  Icaviug, 
it  is  to  be  faopcd^  DO  progeny  ax  a  burden  on  a  better  state  of  things. 
But  I  am  not  speaking  of  them.     I  »i>cak  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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people  who  work  witli  tbrir  hands  for  wmges,  ami  of  tbem  it  is  cortaia 
that  the  mnjority,  the  orenrhclnaing  nonjotitf,  over  live  or  six  andj 
tnentj>  years  of  ngf>,  thougb  rendj'  enoueh  to  admit  tho  tmth  whea^ 
put  to  tbem,  are  so  far  quite  iaeapable  of  taking  any  initiatiTe  of 
their  own  to  reoaedy  tbeir  own  deei>-«eated  grieraoces.  With  the 
jouugcr  mcu  who  are  now  coming  into  the  workshop  and  the  factorjr 
from  the  Hoard  Sohoola  tbc  case  is  different  Tliey  haye  learut  ja»t| 
enough  to  be  perMDallj  dctiroua  to  learn  more,  aud  to  triah  to  obtain 
better  conditions  of  existence  than  their  parents.  Thia  they  soon  findj 
by  l)tttcrox|icricnce,  is  impoatiblc  as  things  stani).  Prom  anmnf;  these 
younger  men  arc  ari»irig  the  leaders  of  the  working  people  orery  where; 
while  the  young  women,  also,  are  less  inclined  than  their  mothers 
were  to  accept  the  inevitable  aud  liTe  and  die  workers  for  wages. 
That  is  the  reauU  of  my  observation — that  the  riaing  generation  will 
be  far  more  discoutcnivd  and  far  more  exacting  in  its  demaudfl 
than  that  which  is  paavinK  away.  As,  at  the  eame  time,  wages  are 
beioR  reiluecd  and  uncertainty  of  employment  is  increasing,  the ' 
probability  of  a  thorough  change  is  greater.  These  younger  people  are 
losing  coniidcnce  in  the  old  organizations,  political  and  iwcial.  Tfaoy 
see  that  trade-uoious  are  of  little  real  value,  and  that  mere  politics  aro 
of  no  use  at  all.  That  tbey  have  not  yet  come  to  a  direct  practical 
conclusion  as  to  what  they  mean  to  do  I  recognize  an  clearly  as 
auy  one. 

But  here  must  again  be  noted  that  physical  degeneration  which, 
in  Bpite  of  all  optimist  statements,  is  so  striking  a  feature  in  our  | 
urban  and  even  in  onr  rural  popniation.  Among  tho  factory 
operatives  throughout  Great  Britain  an  average  man  of  the  uppci 
clasftca  will  flud  that  he  is  taller,  stronger,  and  in  every  way  bette* 
developed  than  uiuety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  workers. 
Kavvics,  coat- heave r»t,  aud  others  who  work  in  the  open  air  are,  of* 
course,  more  powerful ;  but  even  these  arc  not,  bo  coatractora  tell 
mc,  efpial  tn  what  they  were.  I  think  I  can  notice  the  physical 
degeneration  myself.  Thirty  years  ago  I  spent  a  considerable  time 
reading  with  a  tutor  at  Stockport,  and  I  aav  a  great  deal  of  the 
neighbourhood,  visiting  the  mills  in  nearly  all  the  towns  around,  and 
attending  large  gatherings,  as  at  raceme iiraca,  pnblic  mectiugs,  cricket 
matches,  and  the  like.  Itis  nndoabtedly  very  difficult  to  compare  one's 
itnpressions  at  such  a  distance  of  time  when  the  obscrrcr  has  himself  | 
changed  so  much.  But  it  is  certainly  my  opinion  that  the  people  arc 
smaller  than  tliey  were,  and  I  am  sure  tlicy  seem  no  better  otTiaothor 
reHpecta.  .\1l  the  toaat  mischiefs  which  I  remember  tlieo  to  bare 
heard  descanted  upon  seem  to  me  still  to  ftourish  quite  unchecked. 
The  bad  housing,  the  neglect  of  tbc  children  by  the  mothers,  the  very 
early  sexual  counectioos,  in  and  out  of  wedlock,  formed  by  tho  boys 
and   girl9.  the  waot  of  scope  for  enjoyment  of  a  healthy  kind>  aJll 
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pNltir  much  lu  thoy  usod  to  bo,  or  crco   vone.     And  my 

feocnl  improskion  ii  supported  by  ttic  records  of  tho  Blue  Looks,  tbe 

tttnnn  of  ihc  fcrtifyiug  am-gcous,  aud  the  fact  that  tbe  standard  for 

Remits  for   the  army  ha*   been   reduced   from  5ft.  Bin.  to   5fl.    Sin. 

dftoe   iba   Quemi   came   to  the   tbranc.      The   iofortor,   indigCBttble 

tooA,  espc«Trittly  Ihc   lack  of  milk  for  the  children,  the  bad,  close  air, 

wtA.  tbo  want  of  proper  physical  rclasatiou,  foIlo«ring  upon  bcgcttings 

ftom  a  stock  already   enfeebled   by  overwork  and  privation,  hare 

predaccd  lli«ir  iiatitrnl  effwrl.      Since  f  was  last  in  Mauohester  two  «uc- 

xjoaxve  bUhups  have  enlarged  U|ion  the  di^plurable  reialtaj  pbysical  aud 

Boral,  of  this  degcnrration.     The  tendency  at  present  in  our  cities  is 

tkeiefnrc  Xa  the  reproduction  of  excitable,  nervous  organiams,  rducatcd 

n>oa^  to  ttndcrstaail  the  misery  of  tbvir  surroundings,  and  therefore 

*ntt«ly  ditcontentcd  with  tbcna,  yet   inffering  from  privation  which 

iw»<l»p»  them  physically  depressed. 

Amid  all  tbcM- drawbacks,  nevcrtbelees,  teetotaltsm  spreads  and  eo- 
npcralioa  ia  increasing.  That  is  undoubted.  But  tectotalism,  beneficial 
w  it  may  be  to  the  individual,  does  not  belp  its  votarirs  to  any 
permanent  improvcmcDt.  Most  of  the  aetive  men  among  tlioiic  whom 
I  bavR  worked  with  for  the  last  few  years  are  teetotallers :  the  best 
kswwD  of  them  nil  are.  What  they  tell  nie  is  Ibat  though  a  tee- 
taSaller  has  an  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  health,  as  they  believe  ; 
is  the  preference  given  by  an  employer  to  a  teetotaller  as  a  steady, 
sBihir  nuui ;  aud  in  the  little  savings  which  can  tie  made  for  bad  times ; 
7«t  ibat  tbe  pressure  now  is  to  nevere,  and  teetotallers  have  become 
•0  DumcrouB,  that  the  general  advaatage  gained  ii,  after  all,  but 
IriAiai;.  A  tretotaller  can  hold  on  a  little  longer  than  a  man  who 
tikes  Iwer  or  spiriti — though,  be  it  oljacrvcd,  as  they  aay  to  mc,  tee- 
total drinks,  outside  of  water,  are  not  so  very  cheap — by  dint  of  his 
MiTiogs,  and  has  of  course  a  great  superiority  over  a  mere  drunkard  ; 
bat,  if  I  am  to  trust  my  own  experience,  the  percentage  of  tet'totallers 
ibrowo  out  of  work  and  into  diOtculties  is  rery  little  if  at  all  below 
that  of  tbe  much-maligned  moderate  drinkers.  [  do  not  deny,  of 
«o«ne,  that  drink  ii  a  curse  to  the  workers  as  to  any  other  class,  but, 
•put  from  the  fact  that  misery  is  the  cause  of  alcoholisia  far  more 
ihaB  alcoholism  is  the  cause  of  miscrj',  the  truth  is  that  total  absti- 
flcfxv  emtiot  save  the  worker  from  being  crumbed  in  our  present 
•oeiety.  So  far  as  tbe  progress  of  the  working  class  goes,  I  only  wish 
they  weri*  all  completely  sober.  But  the  whole  of  their  life  must 
he  changed  before  that  cau  l>c  pusilhlc,  and  then,  to  use  a  paradox, 
it  will  oot  be  necessary. 

Hen  iherr  i«  co-niirralion.  That  i»  ahicfly  to  be  seen  in  the 
^^orth  of  Englaod.  There  it  has  attained  vast  proportions  so  far  as 
rfiftribatioa  is  concerned  ;  and  many  of  the  co-operatiro  coaccm* 
s(t  very  fairly  managed.      What  T  find  among  co-operators,  as  among 
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fanatical  teetotallers,  is  a  certain  nairowncss  of  risioa,  IcadiDg  tliom 
to  imagiue  ibat  tbcy  liave  fouud  tbc  more  cxcclleat  war.  I  will  not 
here  CQtcr  tuto  tbc  gcocrnl  argumeDta  against  the  co-operative  system 
u  VQ  see  it.  But  in  this  case,  as  with  total  abstinenec,  I  fail  to 
observe  that  the  workers  are  protected  aj^ainst  those  fearful  iincer- 
taiutics  due  to  the  development  nf  maehiiiery,  the  comitaut  shifling  of 
centres  of  iudustrr,  and  the  recurrence  of  world-wide  indmtrial  rriacs 
which  produce  such  frightful  effects.  No  doubt  the  co-opcratora  get 
their  goods  cheaper  and  of  better  qualitr  whca  they  arc  in  work. 
This  is  an  euurmous  gaiu,  1  admit ;  for  the  cinall  retail  system  means 
for  them  the  worst  possible  articles  at  the  highest  possible  prices,  and 
they  are  thus  fleeced  every  way.  But  on  the  other  hand,  and  this 
any  one  who  wishes  can  note  for  himself,  the  predictious  of  Rrouterre 
O'Brieu  aud  others  have  hern  fulfilled  to  tbc  letter  in  regard  to  tho 
narrowing  of  the  horizon  of  n^ipimtion  which  this  perpetual  dcoliog 
with  twopeuuy-Lalf|)€nny  gains  involves.  While  men  arc  debatiog 
about  their  Raius  ou  sugar,  on  hacon,  on  tea.  coffee,  kc.,  they  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  their  far  more  important  interests  aa  a  class.  They 
become  imbued  in  a  small  way  with  the  trading  spirit  of  profit,  which 
is  quite  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation.  This  injures  the 
tone  of  the  working  people,  who,  as  a  body,  are,  in  spite  of  all  draw- 
baclts,  more  open  to  the  reception  of  high  conceptions  of  doty 
and  far-reaching  ideals  of  what  might  he  than  the  upper  or  middle 
class.  Tliat  is  a  reason  why  mutual  Icudiug  societies  among  the 
workers  arc  in  the  long  run  not  bencBcial.  The  shareholders  look  to 
their  10  per  cent.,  or  whatever  the  rate  may  !»,  and  forget  their  mata- 
ality  in  money-lending.  A  friend  of  mine,  not  a  Social  Democrat,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  skilled  workers  in  hu  trade  lo  London,  started  a 
little  mutual  business  of  this  kind  in  Soho  with  the  best  intcotioD*. 
and  the  effect  was  anything  but  goofl,  To  return  to  co-operation  ;  it 
has  never  taken  root  in  London,  and  probably  never  will,  on  a  lai^e 
scale.  There  are  few  facilities  for  storage  in  London  rooms  ;  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  goods  from  hand  to  month  in  very 
smalt  quantitiea,  and  ewtking  ap|mrntU9  is  of  the  worst  description. 
But  it  may  tw  doubted  whether  if  all  workers  turned  co-operator*  in 
buying  they  would  be  a|tpn>ciahly  better  off  than  they  are  to-day. 

Certainly,  nothing  which  the  working  cla&scs  have  done  for  them- 
selves has  as  yet  touched  the  main  causes  of  their  deprcauoD. 
Overwork  is  still  aa  crusbing  as  ever  in  nearly  all  dcpartmcnta  of 
business.  The  curtailment  of  hours  in  skilled  branches  is  but  nominal 
after  all.  AVbat  lias  been  gained  is  more  than  made  up  by  greater 
intensity  of  labour  during  the  hours  worked  ;  nhile  persistent  "over* 
time,"  though  it  may  give  the  men  more  wages,  takes  more  out  of 
them,  as  thry  always  say,  than  the  extra  remuneration  they  get  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  directions  the  number  of  boun  worked  have 
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iocreued  witliOQt  any  proportioual  incroaso  of  vugcs.  This 
)iM  been  tfae  one  vitb  omnibus  aud  tramcar  driven  and  conductor*, 
■hopmeD  and  sltopwomeD,  railwaj  mcu,  tbe  slarca  of  the  sweaters, 
tad  otticn.  It  is  lUtnost  impowiibtc  for  Uiows  who  arc  thus  Lept 
jcrpetaally  at  high  pressure  to  find  the  time  for  deep  reading  or 
diicatsiciD,  and  I  am  surprised  ttist  people  who  are  thus  ovcrdriTca 
inoit  as  much  as  Ihey  do.  To  took  properly  after  their  families 
b  too  often  qaile  impossible  for  vomcu  and  meu  alike.  For 
politidl  aud  social  informatiou  tbcy  are,  as  a  rule,  wholly  depeudeot 
oa  tbe  weekly  pa|icr — the  importaocc  of  wbicb  ia  the  coming 
(kfflocratic  period  is  not  yet  fully  understood — aud  gossip.  Of  croursc 
^  more  active  contrive  to  do  much  more  than  this,  aud  some 
Ktnlly  wear  themselves  out  in  social  and  political  agitation,  which 
ctb  for  continaom  reading  at  great  (proportionalj  expense  and 
■crifice.  But  hard  work  and  loug  hours  keep  tbe  majority  from  any 
■ieqnite  study  of  their  surroundings.  That  Js  the  real  difficulty  in 
•0  proposals  based  upon  the  -rotes  of  the  workers.  Wc  are  lu  a 
ndoas  circle.  The  workers  themselves  have  not  the  leisure,  rut  they 
AnMlvet  admit,  to  master  the  causes  of  their  unfortunate  positiou. 
7b  classes  above  them,  who  poascas  the  education,  bare  a  direct 
oteiest  in  maint&iniug  tbe  present  system. 

Is  any  ease  the  two  portious  of  the  working  elasa  who  Buffer  moat 
Dcillicr  agitate  nor  act  for  themselves.  The  womeu  and  children  o£ 
tk  Tage-eamera  have  before  them  a  most  unenviable  prospect.  Of 
Mae  there  are  lucky  families  which  go  through  life  with  a  fair 
■VOutof  comfort,  and  have  a  rcoAonalilc  share  of  material  happincM, 
ndi  as  a  man  sot  hariug  too  many  children,  who  is  in  steady 
((Dpluymcnt  at  good  wages,  can  secure  to  himself  and  bis  belongings. 
Hat  tbo  numbers  of  tbo«o  who  are  thus  fortunate  may  easily  be 
enggerated,  aud  at  best  they  eonstitute  a  smaU  proportion  of  tbe 
•linle.  And,  for  the  rest,  the  hearicst  part  of  the  domestic  trouble 
•Iwys  falls  upon  the  woman.  Take  a  married  female  factory  hand, 
"f  oamplc,  who  may  be  earning  goiKl  wagea,  though  thu  rates  of 
*^  wages  arc  as  habitually  exaggerated  as  the  wages  of  colliers 
*«, wliat  boroc-lifc  is  there  for  her?  She  is  obliged  to  hurry  off 
^iU;  mill  early  iu  the  moniiiig,  in  cold  or  fog,  rain  or  snow,  barely, 
Mispi,  recovered  from  her  coufmemeut,  leaving  her  babe  at  the 
"Wrt  critical  stage  of  its  exiBtence  to  the  care  of  strangers.  Her 
™»l)mid  aud  herwtlf  together  cam  no  more  tliau  enough  to  rent  a 
^Wntroom  or  twoor  asmall  cottage.  As  the  children  grow  up  they 
*^  pscked  off  to  school,  but  the  expense  of  keeping  them  increases, 
Kil  tlie  mother,  herself  pulled  to  pieces  by  heavy  work,  sees  hef 
^fipring  developing  into  puny,  weak  Iad8,fnr  different  from  the  rosy- 
*fctd«d  boys  whom  she  remembers  playing  iu  the  village  where  she 
"w  Inm.     Then  cornea  a  period  when  the  mills  work  short  time,  or 
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are  shut  dovn  altc^tber.  Ma»bftnd,  children,  lienelf,  all  in  fearful 
want  for  weeks  or  months,  losing  strt-ngtii  and  loHing  lieart  at  tbs 
same  time,  looking  fornard  at  lust  to  the  renewal  of  the  diiU^ 
moiiotouous  work  at  the  loom  or  tlie  spindle*  m  bad,  close  air,  with 
oottoD  or  wool  fluir  ll.ving  all  round,  as  the  best  Lope  In  the  wtirld. 
What  wonder  that  such  womeu  sometimes  take  to  drink  ?  What 
maj^xl  that  homes  which  are  no  homes  almost  drive  boja  and  pirla 
forth  to  the  only  pleasures  left  to  them — drink  and  lust?  But 
what  »  true  of  the  cotton  und  woollen  districts  is  eqnalk  true  else- 
where. Prostitution  itself,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of 
every  great  doctor  who  has  eiamined  into  the  question,  is,  in  onr 
great  towns,  an  evidence  of  the  overwork  and  underpay  of  womoD. 
llic  girls  take  to  the  streets  iu  the  first  iustnure  to  supplcmeat  k 
starvation  wage.  More  than  a  generation  has  passed  since  Jlood 
wrote  the  "Son^  of  the  Sbirt,"  and  still  the  bopcleas  scamatrcas 
stitches  on — the  machine  has  intensified  the  Inboiir,  bnt  lolt  the  wsgca 
where  they  were.  All  this  meets  any  man  who  goca  much  among  the 
working  class.  He  sees  daily  and  hourly  such  a  hideous  vnNte  of 
life,  such  never-ending  ruiu  of  physical  aiid  mental  facidties,  sueh 
terrible  suffering  and  privation  borne  by  those  whom  be  gets  to  know 
and  respect,  that  Ids  iucliuatiun  La  to  turn  off  iu  another  direction, 
and  to  believe,  iu  spite  of  the  teachings  of  science  to  the  contrary, 
that  all  this  is  inevitable.  To  watch  the  gradual  breakdown  of  shop- 
girls and  barmaids  from  sheer  overwork  and  esceuivc  standing  is 
hsclf  almost  as  bad  aa  to  see  the  match-girtg  and  sweatere'  hacks  at 
the  East'Cad  of  London  crushed  out  of  existence  by  short  food  and 
hopeless  toil,  I  nerer  hear  or  read  strong  advocacy  of  unrestricted 
women's  labour  but  the  picture  of  these  over-driven  women  in  every 
branch  of  industry  in  which  women  arc  employed  rises  before  me. 
How  is  it  poniblc  for  tbcm  to  beget  healthy  offspring  when  their 
physical  strength  is  thus  enfeebled  ? 

And  then  the  children.  Their  lot  is  a  sad  one  too.  None  too 
strong  when  born,  they  are,  many  of  them,  brought  up  under  every 
possible  dtsadvautagc.  I  only  wish  a  census,  a  trustworthy  census, 
could  be  lakcu  of  all  the  children  in  Great  Britain  who  are  inauOI- 
ciently  clothed  and  ioaufticiently  fed.  1  um  confident  the  return  would 
horrify  those  who  think  well  of  our  civilisation.  This  is  what  the 
workers  feel  iDO«t  bitterly — the  impoanbility  of  givitg  their  children 
the  good  milk  and  other  nourishing  light  food  which  the  eonditiooa 
of  city  life  render  more  rather  thau  less  essential  to  their  well-being. 
Uncertainty,  strikes,  alack  time,  bud  trade,  reduction  of  wages,  all  tell 
at  once  upon  the  health  of  the  children.  A  keen  olisenrcr  can  detect 
it  immediately.  This  of  all  the  sad  fcatarca  in  a  period  of  deprea* 
siou  is  the  saddest,  and  1  ahould  advise  any  one  who  wnuts  fully  to 
a])prcciate  the  irony  of  our  civilisation  to  be  preseut  at  the  School 
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Board  BDmmouBpB  for  non-atEeiidajice  oFchUdrta  at  school  or  noD-pay- 
tnent  of  scbool  fees.  There  is  a  silcat  tragedy  in  each  case.  Aod 
none  arc  quite  safe  rrom  this  sudden  culnmtty.  No  worker  cau  ho  sure 
tfaat  h»  cbildrrn  will  not  be  left  xa  destitution,  or,  the  much-paraded 
trtnnu  of  the  Savings  llanks  ootwithstaudiug,  that  he  will  not  find 
InniKlf  at  the  cod  in  the  workhouse. 

Aod  yet,  u  I  have  said,  id  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  workiog 
cUsdiiplaj  noble  qualities,  and  hare  a  capacity  for  uodcrstaDdiDf;  the 
fonbtltt ictt  which  lie  bcforn  the  mce  fnr  in  ndranrc  of  their  nomiual 
i^iwiors.  1  ha%-e  spoken  at  1  have  wen.  iJut  I  do  not  believe,  for 
DDC  thiiig,  that  any  man  gains  the  confidence  of  the  workers  by 
l&tlcfm^  thrm.  Certainly  there  is  much  which  is  uontewpliblc  in 
ihewrrilc  foUnwiag  of  a  name;  bat  the  mere  windbag,  the  sclf-scck- 
iog  demagogue  who  wishes  to  cnrry  favour,  loses  his  iultuenco  very 
■jttickly.  1(  is  often  slated  that  the  democracy  U  fickle.  I  doa't 
believe  it.  My  charge  against  my  working  countrymen  is  tbnt,  on 
tbe  cuutrary,  they  stick  loo  faithfully  to  men  who,  having  done  tbem 
'cme  little  good,  have  afterwards  deceived  them  time  after  lime.  This 
ricdy  adherence  to  their  chosen  leaders — instances  of  it  will  occur  to 
til  u  they  read — completely  gives  the  tie  to  the  current  notion  so  far 
u  Eaglishmen  are  concerned,  and  is  indeed  a  miinifestatiou  of  that 
qu&!ity  of  trustfulness  and  confidence  which  will  yet  render  our  people, 
uthoy  recover  frotn  their  physical  degeneration,  the  rami  foTmidnble 
fenocracy  the  worM  has  seen.  They  have  still  the  love  of  fair  play 
mJopen  debate  with  order  which  wc  of  the  educated  class  are  said 
to  be  losing,  and  they  will  allow  a  fair  adversary  or  a  friendly  critjo 
Wf  UiiugH  to  them  which  are  assuredly  far  from  agreeable,  and  per- 
Tcfercncca  to  be  made  to  their  apathy  and  ignorance,  which  1  do 
u/i  believe  would  be  put  up  with  by  the  men  of  any  other  nation, 
the  French  workmen  delegates  came  over  from  the  Paris  Muui- 
\J  last  year,  they  were  in  amaxement  at  the  calm  s^lf-rc&traiut 
wd  discipline  of  the  great  mcetingi  of  working-men — most  of  them, 
ff  course,  holding  the  extremest  opinions — which  tht;y  saw  throngh- 
"ut  tircat  Britain.  Speaking  of  the  great  demonstration  in  Trafitlgar 
^re,  one  of  the  ablest  of  them  said  to  mc,  "  If  wc  bad  such 
"  "wetilig  as  this  iu  Paris,  we  should  want  to  capture  the  city." 
Thii  nstoral  capacity  fcr  orderly  gathering,  this  voluntary  discijiliue 
*l>>cbis  90  markc:d  a  feature  of  all  Euglisli  crowds,  betoken  great 
litalities  of  citizcnahip.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  "  governing  clax*os,*' 
"^'tofthe  people,  if  we  have  to  face  in  this  country  another  such 
P^'i^d  of  rioting  and  aupprewed  civil  war  as  lasted  from  IU35  to 
"^3,  and  partially  till  1848.  The  warkiug  classes  arc  patient  to 
l(jng.[ufl,.ri„g  and  apathy.  They  welcome  reforms  with  a  gratitude 
iwt  of  all  proportioo  to  the  benefit  conferred.  But  they,  in  common 
•ill  tie  rwt  of  the  world,  see  that  the  social  queatioo,  their  quea- 
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tion^  now  preases  for  Bolutiou ;  they,  or  at  any  rate  the  younger  ones 
among  them,  feel  the  increasing  competition  and  atruggle  for  exist- 
ence as  unnecessary  and  unjust.  Peaceful  and  lair-abiding  as  they 
are,  therefore,  they  will  not  be  patient  for  ever.  A  new  spirit  is 
abroad  among  the  workers  throughout  Qreat  Britain,  and  matters 
which  closely  concern  them,  the  knife-and-fork  questions  of  which 
Stevens  the  Chartist  spoke  on  Kersall  Moor  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago,  are  being  daily  discussed  in  the  dinner-hour  and  at  the  cinbs. 
And  now  ideas  spread  faster  than  ever,  and  conditions  develop  more 
rapidly.  The  period  of  social  apathy  is  clearly  at  an  end.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  full  and  timely  recognition  of  the  just  demands  of  the 
people,  an  endeavour  to  realize,  in  part  at  least,  the  ideal  of  national 
and  international  industrial  co-operation,  now  firing  the  minds  of  the 
labouriDg  classes  throughout  Europe,  will  enable  England  to  take 
that  lead  in  the  peaceful  re-organization  of  society  for  which  she  is 
fitted  by  the  state  of  het  economical  development  and  the  political 
freedom  which,  on  the  whole,  her  inhabitants  enjoy. 

H.  M.  Htndhan. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN  CHINA. 


VMONG  the  countriefi  of  tb«  distant  East,  Chion  bolds  the  bl^hflek 
pUca  in  tiie  estimation  of  the  Wc«t«u  world.  Uhc  will  c«rtninly 
ktcf)  klie  position  site  Uas  won,  und  it  bucouieij  a  duty  for  Wost«rn 
lt>tesBi«ti  to  malce  thcmselTCs  acquainted  with  her  bistorj'  aud  resources. 
The  combinafionB  of  educated  iut«Ui^Dca  nilh  vast  poptilntioti,  of 
h«B»og«iUHiuimcf«  of  nice  with  fertility  of  production,  of  exc«lleu«)  of 
i&BBtc  with  viut  mincrfl)  rcaourcfii,  unite  in  giving  hern  unique  position 
awing  tlte  tiftstcm  nations. 

The  MartiuiA  Tseng  has  told  us  in  vigorous  metnplior  that  China  was 

ilwav*  powerful,  thouf;h  she  did  not  know  it,  and  that  the  i$  now  bctlcr 

aojuainU'd  tbiui  ever  before  with  tiie  realitiw  of  her  powtion.     She  ban 

Buv  ikilled  diplotn-atifito,  who  know  how  to  tuke  udvaiitag«  for  h«r 

leod  of  the  mutual  jealousJce  and  fears  of  the  Euro|wan  States.     These 

wta  atadj  tcbgranSB  and  read  traoslated  leadem  from  tlit^  Timu.     The 

VMnuje  and  ^vcniont  ecrvc   their  coantry  loyally,  and   rejoice  in  her 

|irat|Mi ity.     Tliey  nppreciate  highly  the  usefulnD«<i  of  politicul  craft,  and 

when  the  cloud  vf  expected  war  hangs  over  the  Europenu  faoriKOD  at  any 

poiati  tb«y  cherish  the  hope  that  ther  may  by  diplomatic  skill  m»ke  the 

ofcaa^  eombiontiona  of  M' extern  polities  subserve  the  inttTestit  of  their 

oDODtiy.     They  are  Iwtter  Binlc«men  than  they  are  ^uorali-,  and   they 

MC  bcgioaiog  to  enjoy  Western  jmlitics  n$  un  inteicRting  game  of  «kill 

in  which  they  may  t-ike  [>art  ivitli  every  piutipect  of  faiiocefit;  through  that 

tmisipaMioncd  Oriental  oetutouets  which  is  the  gift  of  their  race.  Kuropo 

haa  mtx.  grtat  Powera,  America  one,  and  Asia  is  now  aspiring  to  heiecog- 

oixed,  and  ta  rccogni2ed.  as  having  one  gKat  Power  also.    W'sa  has  done 

China  mu4:b  good  by  making  her  sensible  of  her  deiicienciea,  and  showing' 

ha  bow  "he  can  leet  cope  with  foreign  Powers.     She  it  now  stronger 

tliaD  slic  ever  was  before,  and  she  will  become  stronger  yet.     It  is  quits 

within  her  power  to  increase  the  nvinber  of  her  trained  foMiers,  to  gain 

rtiJl  more  aid  from  the  empIoyDitut  of  fortign  officers,  and  to  strengthen 

Xhw  forta  wkieh  guard  her  harbours.     It  has  been  proved  that  Chineae 

soUicT*  can  nwet  European  soldiers  on  the  lield  of  L>attle,  behave  well. 
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and  obli^  tlielr  oppon(>nta,  aft^^r  houn  of  severe  (tglitini;,  to  return  to 
their  ahipe,  woni  out.  Tlien  they  have  acea  Lhem  wei^h  auchor  and  eail 
away,  teftvingChina  in  possession  of  the  territory  thoy  coveted.  Il  may 
OD  some  future  occasion  W  proved  that  China  cau  aUo  lalce  care  of  her 
war-ship*  wheu  iiiu'^iiwctedlyattavkeil  by  some  forci(»n  enemy.  She  ha* 
DOW  initiated  an  olaHomtc  system  of  naval  in*lruciioii,  so  that  her  war- 
rttKls  will  ill  future,  it  is  tu  1>H  hoped,  be  roaiiiietl  by  more  ooin{i'-t>>iit. 
persona  There  is  nothiog-  to  prevent  the  command  being  jjiveii  t'l  men 
of  energy,  promptitude,  and  couni^,  trhetbcr  Chinese  or  fori^i^cn.  Shoald 
there  at  oome  future  time  be  unfurtuoately  another  war,  Cbina'i;  uavy 
may  quite  possibly  prove  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  inflict  loss  on 
thoae  who  uttaeb  her.  If  thia  be  the  reanlt  of  the  naval  truinioj;  DOw 
bein^  given  in  the  newly  established  schooU,  the  Uovcrnment  and  people 
of  the  Miiltllo  Kingdom  will  oertninly  have  mado  advanremcnt,  and  cod- 
sidering  tlie  experience  they  have  gained  in  Righting,  and  their  po«ieasion 
of  Western  artillery^  they  may  bo  said  to  be  stronger  now  than  they  ever 
trere  before.  But  it  in  unsafe  to  prophesy.  TheCbiue«c  B^ht  better  ou 
shore  thnu  »t  sea,  and  they  have  not  vet  hid  a  nnvnl  hero. 

Althoiigli  tlie  imperial  family  is  Manohoo,  und  now  to  China  two 
Mnlurii-K  and  a  hull  agn,  tLi;  pulriotit'ni  of  the  vic^ruyii  und  ^vernorx  \s 
undoubted  ;  they  arc  animated  by  a  real  love  for  the  Qovernoieut — a  lore 
which  eeenis  Lo  survive  undiminished  the  aei'ere  punifibments  to  which 
they  are,  when  in  fault,  sometimea  exposed.  Their  humble  submission  to 
chastisement  ia  most  remarkable,  »nd  loyalty  is  a  virtue  which  in  assidu- 
ously ca]tirated  from  their  earliest  youth.  The  {wtriotiem  of  the 
governing*  cluis  has  been  conspicuous  for  a  generation  in  the  band  of 
H<Mnnn  patrioui  who  have  occupied  high  poffitionR.  The  province  of 
Hoonan  Jius  north  of  Canton  uud  Moulh  of  the  Yan^p.txe  river.  Uoo- 
linyi  was  one  of  these  patriots.  He  was  Governor  of  lloo-pct  when  the 
l^tpiug  rebellion  broke  out,  and  formed  the  plan  by  whtdi  it  waa  ulti- 
mately put  down.  Tseng- kwo.fau,  the  fii-st  Marquis  Tsen^,  and  his  son  and 
anooessor  in  the  mark^miiate,  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  his  brother, 
the  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  and  another  snn,  treasurer  of  Kwei-obow,  nil 
belong  to  this  band.  Another  niemlwr  of  it  woa  Kwu-aung-tau,  who 
oame  as  Minister  to  ICngland  ten  years  ago.  Tso>tsung'taug,  who 
re-conquered  Caohgar  after  a  revolt  of  twenty  year^  was  another.  Peog- 
yti-Iin,  who  was  sent  to  Csnton  as  special  commissioner  to  usaifit  the 
vioeroy  in  keeping  the  French  uway  from  that  imporlnnt  city,  is  aim  a 
mnnber  of  this  baud;  and  so  i«  Yang,  the  Vict-roy  of  foochow.  These 
men  slowly  rose  from  comparative  obscurity,  and  they  have  uuil«dly 
aided  in  the  enthusiastic  endeavour  to  restore  peace  to  their  native 
Country  by  quelling  rcti'llions,  whether  Taiping  or  Mahommodao. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  such  men  to  the 
Qovernraent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  public  men  belonging'  to 
other  piovincf*.  nucli  as  the  i-ecloubtable  Li-hung-chaog,  viceroy  of  the 
metropolitan  province,  and  one  of  the  Orand  Secretaries.  There  is  not 
the  least  reason  for  dotibiin<;  his  fidelity  even  during  those  years  when 
natiy  foroigners  said  he  woe  not  to  be  tro&ted,  and  was  himsol  f  plaonioir 
revolt.  Those  who  spoke  thus  did  not  know  the  man,  nor  did  they 
understand  the  country.  Tiiero  is  poeitively  no  ground  for  queeiioning 
the  loyalty  of  any  of  the  viceroya  or  governors,  and  as  they  are  men  of 
tried  abUily,  who  have  passed  through  many  yean  of  nerviee  in  inferior 
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,  by  vbich  they  have  acquired  mut-h  oSicUl  experience,  th«y  form 
-Ciitr  of  udi^fut  public  MTvauU,  who  keep  the  wlieela  of  Ibo  State 
S^^  icie  moviijg,  xdU  avert  lonny  a  daager  threatening  the  public 
fe  1  #arc. 

I  rSTTia  faut  that  the  Manohoo  nation  ruli'a  tti«  Chintvic  dwn  nnt  W4*al.'en 

Bt^ina.     'She  people,  and  especially  the  lit&rutt  ol'  China,  ure  luynl  to 

^K    imperial  family  just  as  if  it  were  Chinese.     "  The  Emperor  is  to  me 

■ft    douor  of  literary  rank,  and  his  aooestors  gave  my  ancestors  literary 

V»nouni  for  seven  or  eit;hl  ii^L^uentiuas.     I  o\V9  liim  fealty  as  the  foimtatD 

of  nay  bonours."    Such  is  a  epccimun  of  the  vay  in  which  they  reason, 

■ad    it  i»  an  undenttoud  thiii^  thut  any  whn,  on  occasiou  uf  u  popular 

ticing  Dt  uny  place,  may  be  acting  as  chief  magistrates,  must  dio  rather 

lliuu  t]ui[  thuii*  posts.    To  talk  politics  19  in  rommnn  lite  not  allowed. 

the  Kell'CCQiJucted  citiEcii  pays  his  taxes,  attends  to  his  oivd  afPuirs,  aud 

noids  GiitiriKing  the  Government.     If  he  goes  to  take  n  cnp  of  tea  in  a 

tu*gr*  tea-shop,  he  aecs  written  up  in  laric;;e  characters — "I)o  not  tftlk 

^litics.     The  inx'vter  of  the  bouse  wishes  hts  cu»tomera  to  avoid  such 

toTtvenatiAii,  on  his  own  acconnt  as  well  as  on  theirs."     People  will 

coDverseof  coiirire  on  political  subjects,  notwithstanding  this  injunction, 

md  ran  the  risk  of  being  observed  by  aonie  one  who  may  report  what 

ibey  bave  been  hi»rd  to  say,  with  additionii.     The  daily  new.'^pnpcr,  too, 

a(uroin|(  its  way  aa  an  exciting  novelty,  and  its  compact  dose  of  newa, 

Weal  and  foreign,  is  growing  into  a  neoessJiy.     Bui  the  old  system  \» 

talHtip  on  the  ab«teafe  of  political  thought  n»  a  foiindation,  and  it  is 

noadered  that  this  abstinence  from  criticism  uf  the  Govoniuicut  in  a 

iiA<f,    Paaeivity  engenders  loyalty,  oe  id  some  couutrio;;  igiiorauoe  is 

mfrht  to  bu  the  mother  of  devotion.     In  China  a  prudent  man  daps 

Mnll  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  puw»rs  that  be.     The  ancient 

nptrors  who  ruled  badly  are  criticiztKl.      Ilistory   holds  her  balances, 

ltd  puis  each  actor  on  tlic  scene  into   her  scales,  to   decide  what   gooA 

^  ku  done  and  what  evil ;  but  as  to  the  liviu<;,  silence  U  i;oldtu. 

Certainly,  revolutions  in  Chineiiehirtory  have  been  numerous,  and  the 

pwpie  have  more  than  once  shown  very  strongly  the  desire  to  expel 

iimja  dynasties.     But  the  Governmeul  has  ulwavs  been  despotic,  and  a 

•fcn^  of  dynasty  is  only  a  change  of  masters,    il'he  good  to  be  gained 

tUFunpTising  is  problematjcal.     The  risks  lo  be  run  by  a  rebel  are 

owwbelmiugiy  great.     The  patriotic  crj-  of  China  lor  China  has  it* 

*ft«t  only  when  a  relwlliou   has  become  pnwerrul  enough  to   maintain 

wdet  hui  conduct  the  literary  exauiioations  throughout  whole  provinoes. 

^w  the  people  have  no  choice,  and  they  transfer  their  loyalty  to  those 

rto  bave  the  power.     At  the  b«ginning  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  the 

"^lecatb  century,  China  became  inteD*<ely  pniriottu  when  the  Mongol 

were  driven  out.     In  the  fury  of  the  iwoplc's  xeal  at  tbnt  time 

rinn  missions  disaitpenrcd,  and  the  Koman  Catholic  churches  and 

i»  Pvkin  were  not  again  heard  of.       It  waa  not  thai  the  religion 

taoght  was  hated  ;    the  people  hated   its  foreign  origin,     In   the 

twclfUi  eentur}-  the  population  in  North  China  were  loyal  to  the  Qolden 

^yusijr,  which  was  Inrtar;  while  South  China   was  loyal  to  a  native 

^•ml  family.     Trentieti  of  peace  were  made  at  that  time  with  the 

P^nal  title  of  the  tmpcrors  the  same  for  thv  two  oouutrtcii,  iiud  written 

Ui>  nmc  height  uu  ibu  p:ipcr.     The  patriotism  of  China  for  China  did 

H  that  time  lead  many  of  the  northern  |)copia  to  travel  to  South 
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Chiaa,  and  reside  there  ratbcr  than  live  ancl«r  forcigu  masWre ;  but  there 
were  some  sucli,  and  »iuoiig  otlit^re  w«  hear  of  tlie  hereditaiy  duketi,  tbe 
desoeadnots  or  Confuciiit,  baviDg  done  this.  Tbo  r«in*iniDj;deseeadants 
of  the  sage  remained  in  their  old  iiome  under  the  Tartar  dynx^ty,  and  one 
of  them  was  made  a  dute,  to  keep  up  tlie  sacriiicef.  Durinj;  this  period 
tlic  tuanen  of  Confui:iafl  received  double  honours  under  the  fostering^ 
P&troua)ce  of  the  two  emperor*,  Chinese  and  foreign.  The  Chin«M 
practically  do  Dot  di^tioguUh  the  MaDchoo  empire  in  their  thoughts  Irom 
the  Chiocse  empire.  Their  patriotic  feeling  is  one  and  undivided.  Th* 
Taiping3  thirty  years  ugu  failed  to  uLLract  tho  a/mpnth}' of  the  well- 
dressed  clagges  in  any  pnrt  of  China.  They  raised  tho  cry  of  China  for 
China  entirely  without  success.  The  religion  of  the  Taipinsa  was 
foreign,  and  tne  hearts  of  the  people  remained  with  the  Manuhooat,  who 
have  voDsi«tently  maintained  the  institutions  and  religion  of  China.  That 
tbe  Chiuefe  show  not  the  least  desire  to  expel  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
have  remained  failhrul  to  it  through  the  forei^  ware  and  the  natiro 
rebellions  of  the  b:^t  half-century,  proves  that  China  is  an  undiii'ided 
unit  ikud  has  a  f^cnuinc  loyalty  to  tbu  rei^tiiu*;  family.  This  ought  to 
be  understood  by  tlie  European  vbeerver  who  would  estimate  accurately 
tiw  extent  and  slabiUty  of  Cbioeec  power. 

Five-and-thirty  years  have  passed  since  tlie  Taiping  rebcUioo  com- 
Bicovcd  in  China.  They  have  been  mostly  years  of  weakness  and  ditfordu. 
A  new  period  of  prosperity  has,  however,  now  he^ua  its  course,  and  the 
CMsation  of  tbe  Chinese  Emperor's  minority  just  at  this  time  will  have 
caused  many  eyes  to  be  directed  to  that  coun^n*  which  bos  m  lately 
entered  into  diplomatic  rclatiuos  in  a  regular  manner  with  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  West.  Tbi)  rebellious  which  have  weakened  it  are  at  an 
end,  and  China  is  bov  a  great  Asiatic  Power.  It  is  tbe  time  to  take  a 
nearer  Tiew. 

On  February  7th,  1887,  at  uine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  young 
monarch  of  that  country,  just  Bfleen  years  and  a  hulfold,  was  present  at  a 
sfweial  ceremony  in  the  great  ball  of  audience,  nhvre  he  received  tbe 
homage  of  about  four  hundred  of  the  princes,  nobility,  and  utBct>raof  State* 
on  the  occasion  of  bis  personally  undertakingfor  the  first  time  the  mpoo- 
ability  of  the  government.  The  Empress  Regent  last  summer  fixed  this 
early  time  for  tbe  Kmpcror's  attaining  bis  majority  under  Ibv  itupresKioB 
that  ho  had  fehowu  great  diligence  aud  made  ■;rcat  progrees  in  his  t^tudits, 
and  that  the  termination  of  dilliciiltlcs  with  Fnnee  aiforded  u  suitable 
opportunity  for  her  to  resign  to  bim  the  reins  of  power.  Her  deci^oD 
caused  groat  trepidation  to  tbe  MiuiEtere.  It  seemed  too  voon.  Tbo 
Empreta'a  wisdom  and  experience  were  still  needed  in  tlie  conduct  of  Uw 
government.  A  compi-omute  was  proposed  and  adopted,  aud  tn  conse- 
quence the  ]£mp«ror  has  assumed  pergonal  authority,  but  the  EmpKs 
assists  still  in  the  government  as  the  Emperor's  chief  adviser. 

The  Tai-bo~tien,  where  the  ceremony  of  installation  took  place,  is  tbe 
aaxoe  lofty  ball  in  which  the  Kmperor  receives  tbe  homage  of  bis  Court 
«i  New  Year's  Day  and  on  other  special  occasions.  Hts  pereonal  suite 
surround  him  at  such  times.  Four  secretaries  atand  oo  the  right, 
holding  pencils  and  tableta  to  record  what  tho  £mperor  may  say.  On 
eaeb  side  there  is  a  band  of  musicians,  outside  the  ball  door,  on  the  broad 
marble  tenaee  which  fronts  it.  The  mu#ic  is  soft  nnd  low.  Voioea 
accompany  awect-tuucd  iuslrumcnts,  and  the  words  cbactnl  expi 
congratulation.     Loud  sounds  are  not  permitted.     Below  the  lenaes] 
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arra/cd  the  oourticre  ocoorJiag  to  rntik,  indnilin^on  tbis  occasion  none  but 

thaw  or  Iiigh  grsdu ;  aaii  bt-'yond  thi--ni  are  more  mnsictans.     Tliese  last 

taakt  liKider  aoaoda  iban  are  permitted  ou  tlie  terrace.     Beyond  Uieiil» 

aifain.aod  uatside  the  palace  gatP,ar«asKembIedVilIicers  of  the  lower  ranks, 

who  tli«fc  perform  tLoir  proatrutioos.     It  is  duL  coueidtired  iicocssarv'  fur 

tltem  to  »M  the  Emfieror  ;  it  is  «nough  U>  knavv  that  he  \s  on  the  throne, 

d  thU  fjict  the  slrains  of  the  loudvr  mitEiu  hc:ii'd  iu  the  distanco 

bfiuace  to  them.     Oa  this  occasion  the   Manjiii<t  TMng,  who  hus 

bw-omc  so  Well  known  and  osI«i*infld  in  Kucope  lot  his  ubility  and 

di[>>itmutic  ■iicucai',  wiu  |iluc<rd  high  among  the  near  aud  ihc  favoured. 

To  ivodcr  tb«  new  Kmp«ror's  title  valid  in  all  re^p^cts,  all  was  done  that 

co-ilij  be  dooe  at  the  time  vs\wn  he  was  selected.     When  it  was  felt  that 

ill-'  lulo  Krapemr's  illness  wna  beyond  cure  the  Grand  Council  was  cnlled. 

'riiis  oonststA  of  princet,  Q(ihlt>»,  and  tlic  chief  members  of  the  Govern  rnenfc. 

F.  if  -^jua  uf  TaukM'jUfT  and   uneica  of  the  Inst  Kmpcror  ivvre  present. 

Ci-ht  hereditary  princi^,  whose  titles  were  given  to  tlieir  forefathers  Ji50 

yean  a\io,  at  the  conquest,  for  their  serviced  as  genoraU  and  councillots, 

were  all  tli«rp.     So  auo  wore  several  of  tlio  second  and  third  chiss  of 

phooeur  with  the  Cabinet  aad  the  heads  of  the  six.  Boards.     Though  the 

Bujority  were  Manehoos,  a  not  incnneidernble  anml>er,  and  these  very 

lolloentiaJ  perMous,  were  Chinese.     The  qnet>tiim  of  the  sueeeKsion  was 

ooiuidctvd  in  idl  its  bearings.    The  Emperor  \\a.»  too  ill  to  make  a  will, 

bqta  will  u]i;;ht  bti  made  for  Iiim,  and  it  mif^ht  be  read  to  him  and  his 

«<'ftHat  obtaiiLed.     Tbld  wiu  done.     The  Eoipresa-do wager  named  Ts^i- 

iirD.ton  of  the  acveoth   princ«j  her  younger  sister's  fitst-botn.     The 

iyia^  Einpvror  U  »aid  to  have  given  hit  consent.     The  docnwvut  fixing 

thp  wieuewiioii,  approved  by  tiie  Emperor,  btit  not  writieii   nith    the 

Wrmiiion  [lencil,  was  read  to  the  Council.     All  the  memlcre  of  the 

t-'oQOcil  iii;;riL'd  u  document  by  which  tliey  signified  their  recognition  of 

ilv  new  Ktoperor,    When  this  had  been  done  the  ninth  prince  went  in 

Ukcbiiir  to  bring  his  little  uephetv,  which  he  did,  carrying  him  upon  his 

km-e.    Tbtf  Emperor  will  Dot  now  bo  able  to  recollect  what  loot  place 

'iS,  for  he  waa  but  three  years  and  a  half  old.     It  was  a  very 

'.  in  January.     His  father'a  rosidenoc  was  in  the  south-wcat  of 

|<    luilar  city,  fully  two  miles  and  a  hiilf  from  thi;  ]jiilace.     It,  was  late 

ii  !iii;lil.     The  little  fellow  would    lie  warmly  wrappi'd  in  sabicfl,  the 

(«»puriie   winter  attire  of  the  rich  Munchoos   in  lacking.      Ho   was 

coatc^red   by  the  ninth  prince  becaueu  hu  is  younger  than  the  seventh 

pnutn,  and  for  Komc  inscrutable  nsson  was  on  that  account  sdmissihle 

it  \\k  M'tenth  priupw's  r(.-sidenee  when  the  elder  brothern,  the  nitith  and 

"^'H  imncrt:,  would  not  have  been.      He  was  taken  at  once  to  the 

.;>anmeiit.s  known  as  the  Yang-hsin-tien  (the  Hall  for  Nourish - 

^     -  iL-ort),  where  the  two  dowaj^er  Ecnpreeaea  were  iu  waiting  to 

n<xiTii  him.      There  he   has    been   ever  since,  occupying   the  same 

of»rt«icnt»  in  which  reveo  eiuperora  before  him  have  resided  since  the 

wrmning  of  the  dynasty,* 

CJiilia  haa  not  the  Uw  of  hereditary  rl;;ht  to  settle  the  auccesaian. 
Tkv  Guvernment  ia  despotic,  and  the  Kmperur  can  choose  his  own  suc- 
»e«>r;  but »'"  the  whole  it  )8  the  eldest  son  who  usually  suoceede  bi« 
Utlic-n  Tiie  Emperor  is  au  aUolulu  ruler,  and  oinnot  be  controlled  i 
bot  sboold  the  beet  and  most  capable  prince  bo  chosen,  and  he  not  be 
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at  the  enmo  time  tlie  eUleiit,  no  one  need  complaio  that  the  heredilary 
principle  has  not  bi*en  adlicred  to.  The  public  voirnre  iiMda  wise  and 
able  Sovereign!),  aii<I  tha  dying  monarch  may  make  a  better  choice  than 
if  be  were  obiij^ed  by  law  to  take  the  eldest.  The  moaarch,  too,  in 
Chinit  should  in  his  \nll  appoini  a  n^ocy.  If  there  lie  a  rcg«ntijr  of 
high  fiinctinnarteB,  tht?  Kmprees  need  not  be  rc^nl ;  bul  if  such  a 
repencv  bo  not  Rppoint«ci,  the  Kmppess  will  breorae  regent,  In  the  case 
of  the  Km|>eror  Kiinghi,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  I66£,  there  was  a 
regency  of  four;  in  the  case  of  Kwaiig'-hsii  tlie  two  Enipres»es  were 
rej^ents.  When  the  father  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  that  non  ofTert 
the  iracriBoes  twice  a  year  to  his  mane*,  for  the  nile  is  tliut  the  eldest 
son  is  the  moat  soitable  person  to  do  tbie.  Shoald  the  suooeeaor  to  tlie 
throne  be  a  nephew,  ho  ou<rht  to  be  adopted  as  a  Eon  by  his  uncle. 
'riiift  latv  of  adoption  views  the  empire  as  an  iuheritanoe,  and  the 
CliineM  law  resembles  that  uf  Ibo  Romans  in  this  respect 
»i  A  pathetic  traj^y  happened  at  tlie  funeral  of  the  last  £mpeFor  in 
oonnectioo  with  the  principle  of  succession  to  the  empire  hy  adnption. 
An  officer,  Woo-koo-too,  committed  suicide  becaitw  the  sitcocseion  had 
nob  l>ccn  buttled  to  his  mind  by  the  Empress  and  the  Oraud  Counei). 
He  thought  that  the  Emperor  Tung-ctiih  wa«  not  well  treated,  bi^e3Ui>e 
the  Emperor  Kwaiijr-hsu  is  a  cousin  and  not  a  nephew.  Uo  reasoned  in 
thin  way :  if  the  Kmpuror  Kwanfr-bsii  marry  and  have  a  direct  heir, 
that  heir  will  succeed  him  and  perform  the  sacrifices  to  him  ;  thus  tlte 
Emperor  Tung-chih  will  be  Icit  without  a  lineal  snccemor.  To  remedy 
thia  fatal  flaw  in  the  dynastic  succcesion  the  Emperor  Kwaug-hsu 
sbould,  when  biH  sou  liecomc^  ulil  eiiongh,  appoiut  him  tlie  adopted 
sou  of  Emperor  Tung-cliih,  .nod  resign  to  him  the  throne.  The  Cooct 
did  not,  and  would  not,  consent  to  this  view,  as  he  was  owurL-;  nor 
would  the  KmppcuB  aee  why  the  new  Kropcror  should  bo  bound  to  resign 
when  ho  grew  up,  by  an  edict  which  Woo-koo-too  thought  sb«  ought  to 
issue.  He  therefore  committed  suicide,  leaviui*  a  document  stating  his 
viewH.  This  document  was  found  nrar  bin  body,  and  Hhown  to  the 
EmpresB.  In  the  decree  issued  on  the  oucasion,  while  (tytupathy  was 
ahowD  for  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  unfortunate  oHicer,  \\\n  view  was  not 
accepted,  because  the  young  Emperor  must  be  left  to  decide  when  the 
fitting'  time  shall  arrive  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  due 
performance  of  aacrifioial  rites  to  bis  predecessor  on  the  throne. 

An  incident  like  this,  taking  place  seven  or  eight  yeure  ago,  showo  the 
_eiiuine  loyalty  of  the  Cbiiiese  ofliciaiR,  the  result  of  the  loyal  adher- 
ence by  the  Manohoo  Sovereign*  to  the  system  of  examinations,  and 
of  the  honours  distributed  yearly  to  suceeseiul  ennrlidatea.  The 
Manchoos,  when  they  conquered  the  country,  continued  the  system  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  which  they  found  prevailing,  and  hv  a  wiw  inter- 
mixture of  Chinese  and  MnnchooB  in  the  chief  offices  oflftc  <Joveromenl 
sacneeded  in  inducin(r  the  UlcniH  to  acoi-pt  with  cordtnlitr  the  rule  of  a 
foreign  race.  Each  of  the  six  Boards,  whether  of  Works,  Uevenue, 
Ceremoniei',  Civil  OfiW.  Military  Kstablishmeiits,  Criminal  Law,  has  a 
Manidinu  and  a  Cbinesv  presiduut,  and  twu  Mnnchoo  and  Chinese  vice' 
presidents.  The  ofiioca  of  im[>ortance  through  the  country  are  filled 
fri^iuently  by  Maochoof,  but  usually  by  Chineiie.  The  aocient  principle  iB 
selrrtinc  cfficws  ts  to  lake  Uioae  who  ure  '^  virtuous  and  pnideitt."  The 
•ysttm  of  namituitiun*  is  adopted  us  a  method  for  discorering  what  tnea 
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bear  tkii  c1uu*cter.  The  promotioo  of  eilucatton  \s  a  wcondaiy  aim ;  tbe 
$uut>ly  of  oomi>eteat  offiuurs  itt  tlio  prininry  hitcotiao.  This  works  well 
Cccenlisting  the  people  on  the  side  of  thv  existing  imperial  nf/im^.  The 
oflkiftla  Are  oonau^lml  with  th«  pmfcctur^g  through  tbe  whole  empire ; 

rtif  ramificatiims  of  their  family  rcUtinn ships  reach  to  every  part,  uear 
>r  ili>laiit.    The  sympalhieii  ul'  Uie  people  un>  therelore  ernrywhero  with 

'  tbt  QorerDment.  Those  who  do  not  obtain  ofHce  with  its  emolumuiitu 
oliiiia  tome  amoant  of  honour  and  inthn^nce  through  the  literary  di>gree 
Ukt  have  obtained,  or  Miiue  ofd'ial  titlu  bestowed  on  them  at  u  reward 
ioiievncm  rendertxl.  The  Government  hag  titles  not  only  for  the  able  and 
scholarly,  but  for  all  military  accoiuplUhnicuts — fcr  Iho  rich  aod  the  suo- 
cestTiil  ill  erery  brnnch  of  life.  Those  who  can  shoot  welt  at  a  target  are 
vatAi  Biivttvlor^,  Mast«re,  and  Doctors,  Just  a«  tboee  who  cjin  write  u 
gtctl  ivay  or  improvifie  a  puem.  The  natural  patriutib-m  of  the  people 
ia  directed  therefore  towards  the  exiaimi;;  Government,  because  oil  are 
loitiag  to  it,  for  tbem»:lves  or  for  their  relatives,  with  the  ardvDt 
opeetation  that  at  tbe  next  seattetiog  of  honoocs  aad  promotioiu  som« 
will  lall  to  their  share. 

He  boandary-litte  of  Chinese  territory,  across  which  the  sodb  of  Han 
Ictkal  UuEsia,  i»  of  iniKtenso  length,  in  all   more  than    Tour  tliousand 
Bngliab  miles.     This  bouadarj'-lini*  hegin<i:it  Fowtii't,  on  the  Manohuriu 
esit  coMt,  nortlt  of  Corca.     It  coUM»t»  diit-tly  ol' rivers  fortvothotiMUKl 
nul»,and  for  the  remaining  two  tliousand,  of  mouiilain  chains.   The  river 
IxKUiJary  is  easily  fixed  and  as  easily  violated.     Russia  is  more  likely  to 
eoff  the  river  boundaries  than  those  which  consitit  of  lofty  mountain 
duiuk.    All  alon^;  tbe^e  lines  China  ia  busy  8tren»(lieuin;»  her  poeitioti. 
BrcKe  hut  Giizetten,  which  contained  a  report  of  the  defence  expeuditare 
N  tU  tltK«  eatftcru  provinces  »tretehiDi^  from  the  Amour  Uiver  to  the 
Neackwsn^,  Port  Arthur,  and  Coren,  it  »p|>i-ar9  that  it  is  under  the 
uw  Naval  lioard,  aod  that  £21(],U0D  st«rling  per  annum  is  the  total 
Mtliy.     For  this  sum  about  5,000  men,  drilled  iu  forei^  fashion, 
on  ttitiataiued  in  cuuh  of  the  three  provinces.     They  liave  sixty  Krupp 
puts  under  their  (.'barge,  twenty  in   eacli  province.     Tn  future  a  miilioQ 
tieiittiii   be    requiied  annually  for  this  item — that  is  about  <£';!40.000. 
Ibo  UeeMary  quarter  of  a  million  for  frontier  defence  in  the  Mancburian 
imviaoes  will,  for  tU«  pre^eot  at  least,  be  supplied  from  the  foreign 
csstoiDs  revenue.     A  change  \a  being  made  in  the  administratioD  of  Inv 
t^  Manchurinn  prorinoe*.      The   Chinese  emig;rant   farin-wotkets, 
i>ttrji'U-d  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  have  incrL-iiauj  io  much  that  the 
iiorBil  civil  syi^tcm  of  China  proper  '\*  in  co)ir«o  of  rnpid  establishment 
'wrt    Each  military  governor  is  now  rocjuired  to  discharge  the  duties 
^  tl)B  corresponding   civil  uUiue.     Under  him  iiro  a   ei^rtain  number 
of  luijtttratcti,  who  control  prefectures  and  arroodissemcnta.     It  is  easy 
t«  furesee  that  the  old  military  system  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  will 
Mgnatly  modifii-d,  aod  almost  replaced,  by  a  system  whoso  main  fcatiiree 
aiviliu  tuo  of  foreign  drill  and  Kuropean  cannon,  and  a  regular  expendi- 
'•fe  for  frontier  defence  froin  the  receipts  of  tlie  foreijin  customs. 

In  Chificse  Turke»tan  similar  cliangca  have  taken  phice.  Hurroumlcd 
''•lKr««»id*Mby  mounl-ainK,  ihia  region  is  protected  from  foreign  invasion 
^  liifficulties  like  thuM  which  op|K»ed  themselves  to  liaunibal  and 
^'•pown  when  they  marched  across  tbe  Alp«  into  Italy.  'Itw  reudera 
Llis  tttk  of  defence  easier.     Here  also  tlio  civil  adotinisuatioa  of  Chioa 
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proper  hiu  b«en  intiodnccd,  of  wliich  «  tax  on  a^ricultaro  is  tbe  1juis. 
The  gruss  Uad  ofMoagolia  is  here  czcliaii<;«l  in  muny  places  for  fertile 
gsrd^ns  aoct  cortiGalds.  The  nim  of  the  (ion*rnment  U  to  tnako  nil  Ihe 
onllnnif  provinces  as  much  like  China  as  possible.  As  cmigranta  presa 
in  year  by  year,  the  popuUtiou  increases,  till  tiie  fitting  moment  b« 
arnved  for  tbe  eetablishment  of  the  civil  and  military  examinations,  and 
thi«  «omp]et4!<  tbe  transrormation  of  ai^caltnral  Tartary  to  the  Chinese 
type.  An  admirable  method  of  cheapening  military  expenditure  is  that 
of  military  ooloiiies.  Soldiers  oultivsce  tbe  roU  os  part  of  their  duties  ; 
tbv  receipts  and  expCDditiire  of  military  farming'  districts  are  a  part  of 
tbe  official  accounts.  By  this  system  lands  that  once  lay  waaUt 
are  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  soldier  maintains  tbe  in- 
dustrious habits  of  his  youth,  while  there  is  a  foree  ready  for  immudiate 
action  i^hotild  there  be  either  a  rebellion  or  a  foreign  invasion.  Tlie 
criminnl  ailminUtration  is  made  to  dovetail  with  this  official  colonization. 
CriioiiiaU  »!ut«nced  to  tr.uiaportatioti  are  oonveyed  to  frooie  locality 
u'bere  wa^te  land  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Their  wives  and  children 
accompany  tbem.  They  bavo  land,  grain,  and  a  cow  lent  to  tlicm,  aod 
when  tbe  crops  are jjatbcred  tliey  account  for  these  loans,  and  pay  what 
tsdecnanded.  Tbe  Goveromcnb  allows  their  families  to  accompany  them 
in  their  distant  exile,  thiit  they  may  not  run  away,  and  is  tbiis  able  to 
prevent  thetr  either  escaping  the  full  term  of  their  pcniUty  or  obMtittg 
the  Government  of  the  autumn  dues.  This  system  of  military  colonies 
datei  from  before  the  Christian  era,  when  tbe  Chinese  first  oont^acred 
Turteatan. 

A  groat  impnlsc  htu  been  given  to  emigration  from  Nortfa  China  to 
the  fertile  lands  uortb-<?ast  and  north  and  nortb*wcsi  of  the  Great 
Wall  by  the  {jreat  famine  of  1876,  and  by  the  rebelliODS  of  tbo  last 
thirty  years.  The  Hoods  of  the  Yellow  ilivcr  have  also  driven  rauttitnda 
to  seek  &  peaceful  home  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  north.  They  oon  hA 
reached  in  a  few  days  by  pede^trtaios  tvalking  with  paries  on  their  backs 
in  groups  of  three,  five,  or  more.  After  a  few  months,  having  earned 
something  in  a  land  of  plenty,  tbe  emigrants  return  to  remove  their 
families  to  the  new  bome  in  tbe  wilderness,  Thi^  work  of  colonizing  tbe 
extensivu  tracts  of  fertile  land  which  txi&t  beyond  tlic  Great  Wall  must 
f^  on  iucn>u<^iug£o  long  as  peace  shall  c-ontinue.  Kaiurally  the  policy  of 
Cliina  IS  doiinitcly  expansive  in  this  respect.  Tbe  Qovernmcnb  foster* 
emigration,  and  loses  no  time  in  appointing  governors  to  new  cities 
and  provinces.  For  a  time  the  colonies  are  under  military  law.  Civil 
low  tollows,  with  the  system  of  literary  dogreex  nnd  cRirial  distinctions. 
The  Mar<)iiis  IWng  says,  in  the  Atiiatic  Qitarterly  Rt.vt€\v  for  January, 
tfakt"iu  Mauchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Chmese  Turkestan  there  an  iot- 
meoM  traets  of  eoontry  nhich  have  never  felt  tb<  touch  of  the  htuband- 
man."  It  i*  jiut  in  these  tracts  into  which  the  surplus  popalatioo  of 
China's  northern  provinces  is  now  pr«csttisr  so  rapidly  that  the  Govem< 
mciit  is  fast cvmipWting  the  change  from  military  to  civil  administration. 
Tliii!'  China  is  [wwitively  I»e.,-ofniii5  strontrer  in  her  possessions  in  Tartary 
by  tlittir  growint;  [lOjiuhitiuu  and  a-v>iiiiitation  i-a  her  provinces  at  home, 
liiiii  M.  a  set-otr  to  famine:  and  war,  and  if  theGoremment  is  sacoenful 
in  preservin;;  internal  jieace,  the  northern  proviDces  wilt  recover  altera 
few  years  the  old  figures  at  which  they  stood  in  tbe  ])opahition  lists. 
The  quickuow  witli  which  tbe  populutiou  retunu  rue  and  Gdl  ti  A 
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in  Cbini>«e  liistory.      tlon-ovcr  great  their  losecs  raay  bo. 

ilv  Mitiiiii  Xm  p-'L-iHip  tliL-iij  in  Avurjr  ft-w  f]ucadL-i>,  ou 

V  ul  tliL'  cuuutry  uuj  tbt-  Et>ir-iiiii)iitaiDlii{^  )iliysi({iiu 

^racv.     'inu  ui^hti-cD  pcovincve  bccanio  twcnty-uiie,  if  wo  tocluile 

wben:    the  Cbinemj  uro  now  the  lari;etit  itlument  oT  the 

Tiio  oew  brec  Turkub  province  will  make  tho  number 

^•two^  &nJ  some  tbitik  Corea  will  soon  hecomu  a  tweDty-lhird 

lu. 

'»«  ns  to  thp  prpsflnt  attitnd*  of  China  in  rejjard  to  Corea 
Corea  was  inc^rporaU'd  into   the  empire   in   the  wcond 
itary  ttL'furc  Chti^l,  .mO  sx'^\n  iti  the  ^vcuUi  ccutury.     The  Coreaus 
■k  a  luii^uo^u  liiiir  ul  wbiuh  is  tlicir  oun  and  halt  Cbinc*c.    The 
H  tnie  of  UiL-  Jui)aaeae.     Both  iiutiuos  \0\v4  ago  Adopted  Uio 
'ifducutianoi  6_vfti>in.     'i1io  Corenn  popuLilioii  indiidce,  libo  thnt 
I Tunz-kiii^,  a  vory  largo  ChincBw  clement,  the  rcaidimm  from  uurly 
Mugmtiun.     ItiiL  till}  •^ainmur  of  ihe  nativii  ton^>ic  iu  Corea  and  in 
Janra  hr.w  kept  lin  plucv  ;  while  the  vocabulary  of  Chinese  civiUzution  in 
-bj  uitb  tliD  prtiiture,  puintt-rs,  umlir^lhi^niakeTS,  ritk-weavers, 

« aLoni,  Uviiuer-oiiikere,  juuk-biiilJcrs,  wine  and   toy    manu- 

Udaten.,  as  well  as  the  buok»  uiid  uiechunieal  implements  of  China, 

made  the  Muial  ecoDuDay  of  thodii  countries  what  they  now  are. 

\*  l<'{*nlly  kubonlinate  to  China;  her  king  is  a  vassal  of  tho 

^y,  aiitl  he  and  his  qne«n  receive  iheir  investiture  from 

'   ■    :-  li.iii  laken  Ijoo(;iioo,  onee  a  CI^ine^e  vassal  Stale.    Trance 

'  .U-n'iuR<;'Utn>;,  another  vassal  Sute.  J^^n^land  lias  token  Burntafa, 

ill  send  the  (Joceniiial  embassy  to  k<.-ep  up  an  old  iorta  ;  but  Cbinu 

uio  ao  pontr  there.      Only  Core*    remains.     Oeoj^rapbically, 

"t  to  iKrlonj;  to  China,  if  China  wore  nhlc  to  keep  it.     But 

i^-nougb  to  do  in  takinn*  ea.rc  of  lior  own  coast-line.     It  may 

III  if  she  uimlJ  he  acting  witely  in  assiiniiiig  a  new  rcsponsi- 

lvin(;  a  lunj  uildiiiotial  coa^t-line,  with  eomo  six  harbours  to 

fvMcvt.     Hm\,  firri^igt  favours  China.     Corea  fears  and  rc^pectti  her; 

jmI  htttory  and  near  i)«i};hhourhu(Ml  have  linked  the  lesser  and  greater 

a^ioDalitied  toother  fiom  time  immemorial.    Aa  to  Corea  her&clf,  slie 

fat  00  power  to  «iy  yet  or  no.    She  is  a  ball  towed  between  rival  playersj 

ad  i»  bdjrlrM    for    attack  or  defence.     But  lier    hope  uu^ht  Ut  be 

dmetvd  to  Western  eivilizaiion.     It  Ui  not  China  that  can  do  Corea 

aHcb  ^wd.     She  had  better  be  a  neutral  State,  uud  facilities  ou^ht  to 

UaSbrded  to  Europeaoa  to  work  her  coal,  copper,  and  iron  deposit*, 

*kieban  very  uUiudant,  with  Weuteni  capital  and  appliances.     Corea 

oooU  theo  be  bruti<;ht    into  a   fljiirishiu};  eonditiun.     The  great  coal 

i%««tt*  of  Nurth  (.'liina  ore  coutiniu-d  under  the  IVkiDg  plain  throiigli 

CotEa  into  Japan,  and  this  fui;t  cuaures  Corea's  future  pruKperity. 

Ilw  voittom*  department  in  Cores  is  now  made  a  branch  of  that  of 
Cluaa.  ThiJi  sliuwa  thnt  tlic  abtcrptiou  of  Corea  by  Ciiina  i^  not 
unlikely,  fur  it  multiplies  the  linkn  which  connect  tlie  two  countries. 
Hie  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  fureign  customs  in  Corea 
fcring  Dtne  montba  of  lust  year  waa  1^0,000  dollars.  Subtracting  the 
Anft  «  the  Dolltxttng  service,  tlie  Corean  G'.vurnracnt  would  rcceivo 
tkiee*bart}i8  of  this  sum.  At  Seoul,  consideriog  the  unquestioned 
^Tcriy  of  tbc  cQuulr}',  this  sum  will  not  be  enusidered  amall.  Uuting 
■nw  period  the  number  of  Japanese  pas!>euger»  arriving  iu  Corea 

tDL.  L)l.  I. 
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bjr  steamer  was  (greater  W  400  than,  the  narober  of  those  who  lafi: 
sboniog'  (hat  about  500  Japaueae  are  at  present  onch  year  Uiklnri^  up  tUct 
abodo  in  Corea  to  gain  .1  lirelibood.  Very  few  Chinese  •^  tlicrc,  ani 
it  ma/  Iw  Gtftiuluilud  froiQ  prewnt  signs  that  tbo  iraduof  Japan  witli 
Corea   wilt    BteuUily  increaie,  while  the  progr«e8   uf  maritimB  trada 

;bet^v«etl  China  aod  Cor«a  will  b«  slow.  There  u,  however,  an  old- 
establisheil  land  trade  between  Corea  and  Peking,  and  with  tha 
Mancburian  cities  on  the  route,  which  miiy  account  in  part  for  the  emaH 
amount  of  Chinese  trade  at  the  iictvly  opened  ports  of  Corea.  China 
receives  an  annual  erabns^y  from  Cores,  and  traders  aooompAsy  th| 
mission.  She  also  gives  them  her  nimanac,  and  on  the  acocsnoo  of  1 
new  king  or  quwn  sends  an  embassy  La  invest  them  with  their  titUs. 

At  present  Corea  is  exporting  gold  to  Japan  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars'  worth  in  a  year.  To  China  by  land  she  expoKs  a  verji 
rood  stout  paper  made  of  burk,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Cbioese  pap«r  which  stoat  grey  ehirlin^  do  to  thin  calico.  She  nUo 
exports  ginacns;  and  other  mcdidnee,  nativo  calicoes  and  mificellaQeous 
nrUoles.  Uer  staples  at  the  open  parte  are  booflB,  oow-bid«t,  and  boann. 
The  foreign  arttctee  her  people  like  best  am  grey  shirtini:^  lawas, 
muslins,  and  kerosene  oil.  A  new  policy  needs  to  be  ioangonited  in 
Corea  which  would  allow  mines  to  be  worked.     It  will  tUco  become 

[-possible  for  her  to  export  the  metals  and  coal  which  arc  now  hiddea 

rbcneath  her  soil,  the  source  of  riches  in  the  faturo. 

China  is  now  happily  at  peace  with  Japan,  aJWr  some  months  of 

I'troublcsomo  no^^otiutions  arising:  oi^t  of  the  painful  event  of  last  year  at 

[Kawasaki,  when  lives  were  lost  in  a  quarrel  between  Japanese  audi 
from  n  Chinese  ship  of  war  on  shore  at  that  piac^     China  luts  \ 
100,   b«r    most    distant   dependency,    through    tlie   action   of  tbi 

FJapaiwse  in  Uikinjc  possession  of  that  arch)pela£;;o  witliout  leave.  Bqi, 
sh«  has  learned  to  feel  that  it  »  better  to  allow  Japan,  as  matten^  stand,; 
to  ntaia  that  in«i{>nil)cant  kingdom.  The  fear  of  war  on  aeeoant  of  tb< 
JapancM  invjsiun  of  Formosa  was  averted  by  the  mediation  of  tba 
former  Dritieh  Minister  to  China,  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  An  indemnityi 
paid  by  China  of  half  a  milliuii  dollars  secured  peace.  These  two  I'owers 
ven*  fjlad  not  to  bo  obligod  to  fight  lunj^r,  and  this  is  a  good  omen. 
Ouly  in  Corea  nro  these  nationaHties  likely  to  cpme  into  collisiion,  nnd 
tliere  the  prcveiice  of  tlis  various  foreign  representatives  will  tend  to 
maintain  harmony.  China  stands  always  in  need  of  Japanese  ccppery 
laoquer-w&rv,  ootkl,  TegetaUes,  wax,  and  sea-wi?ed.  At  Cbincas  ports  the 
impocts  fh>m  Japan  arc  just  at  preeeat»  as  oomparod  with  exporta  to 
Jopan,  as  ten  to  tbive  in  value.  The  Japanese  do  not  need  «i1k  or  ten, 
and  they  nsvivo  gold  and  silver  instead.  The  whole  forfi;:n  trade  of 
China  is  vnlntxl  at  1 50,UOl>,OUU  taeU.  Out  of  this  amount  s^evcn  millions 
is  the  value  uf  JiijiantM!  trade,  and  twelve  millions  thxt  of  the  Uuitcd 
Slates.  Tho  Japumvc  trade  ban  iaereased  a  million  in  ejght  yearc.  Xti 
is  with  JHpaii  ua  with  India.  China  produces  little  that  either  of  tbeso 
oouutriea  wuniH.  All  tbrcu  countriw  produce  rioe  and  wheat.  Tba 
Japanoie  wtmhl  U?  better  for  more  wheat,  for  tbey  bare  not  the  physicali 
eDanrancw  ni  iho  Ctitn«s«.  If  they  imported  wbottfrom  Chtna,  it  woald 
be  W9II  for  Ihcai  j  as  Jm  nutlou,  to  Idkclbe  place  of  fish.  Sheep  will 
Dot  live  in  J^iun.lxU  tbv  Japanese  might iu«  Cbincae  motion.  This  would 
toad  to  aqibtliao  bmie  and  giv«  mora  atabtlity  tAtbor  physical  oo&stitQ- 
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tut.   Before  the  tteatitt  tho  Japanese  trjdB  wtth  Cliina  was  ft  mere 

rfadov.    Tbmc  ccntunce  fl|^  llic  Jtimnceo  camo  jcnr  by  year  in  pirate 

imta  to  rnragp  tin*  txaat  of  China.     Now  there  is  aa  iacreaaiog  tnule 

Mnta  tbl'  couutriut,  ftnd  wry  eati&factoi-y  diplomatic  intcTcniirse  at 

ToLio  aatl  P«ki»g  ;  eomuit^Toiul  irtta'courw  is  ix^iilated  at  the  ports  hj 

tWpmeoce  of  coo&uk.     Tiie  general  olTvct  of  ull  tliis  id  decidedly  in 

hftmr  of  pcooo.     FAery  year    makes    the  (]uiet  of  tho  future  more 

flvtrad.    Cliioa  and  Japan  are  letnttDg  to  liv<t  by  treaties  and   the 

tUo  of  iDLcrnatioDiil  law.juets^if  they  veie  Western  States.     JapAD 

"  11/  lieDiftita  by  Joreijiii  trade,  because  she  will  have  nothing  to  do 

oiim.     Aa  an  i^iUail  empire  siionld  do,  she  increases  aanually  her 

id  hrr  trade.     Jd  loiiiupc  duM  lost  ;car  at  ChincM  porte  aho 

ihiiQ  any  country  except  Gcrmuny,  America,  and  England. 

I  atnouoL  of  dati^  on  hor  oorgoi>s,  Kn^taod,  France,  und  (jormanjr 

lluu  aarpasMil  hex,  and  ebi-  paid  mure  thac  Hussia  or  the  U  nitcd  >;>Utc8. 

CnndcnnffthatJnpandoeK  not  rcquiroChinetK!  tea,  whtireusall  these  ereat 

.  nuod  immt-Qse  quantities  of  it,  Ihts  factehon's  a  healthy  cODaittott 

i  J^Uieso  trade.     Besidua  thi^,  Ctirislian  niitsioua  in  China  and  Japan 

'  steady  pr^sre'is,  and  that  prograsa  has  been  increasingly  rapid  of 

lyeuv,     Thf>ri>  i~  i^ood  reason,  then,  to  ex]>ect   the   niaiutenaacc  of 

ptu^  ami  increasing  commercial   prosperity  in  both  empiree,  for  the 

■ao^pcs  of  thi!  |ieople  ore  finding  new  channels  of  action,  and  just  in 

fr*|)art)Ott  to  the  ealar;^  scope  for  llivir  activities  will  be  the  dimiou- 

tiio  aT  insurrectionary  and  lawless  tendencies  of  every  kind. 

.  Cfcisa's  po»itioQ  in  rc^'ord  to  tbv  u-cstcrn  powers  eince  1842  is  an 

'   h  i,irtur«  iu  her  historj-.     Her  Miuisters  Bit  with  thcdiplo- 

[■c  in  tittf  eumc  couucil  chambers,  a«  eqnuU  with  cqiiaU. 

i  duiQgo  must  buvc  a  Tast  inilnence  on  her  in  coming  times.     She  A 

iitrong  not  to  !>-.<  respected.     Her  population  is  too  g^eat  and  her 

lixation  too  advanced  to  admit  of  her  being  subdued  by  an  invadtoe 

njr :  al  leiL^t,  no  one  at  present  ia  thinkinj;  of  attempting  it,  and 

taeli  yrar  wcs  ( 'hina  growinji  stronger ;  ko  that  the  other  Powers,  whether 

B  Alii  or  futiicr  away,  will  be  still   less  likely  to  attempt  it  at  any 

htuTit  tiaie.     U  is  a  great  advantflj^e  to  her  that  she  has  a  literally 

ioeihatntible  supply   of  soldiers,  and  that,  to    meet  the  expense  of 

lofbgn  drill,  she  has  nearly  Gve  million  pounds  sterlin<;,  which  the 

Wtign  trade  will  now  yield  under  the  new  arrani;ement9.     This  includes 

the  callrction  by  Uio  foreigD  custom-hoitFcs  of  tho  tax.  now  fl,!>rccd  on 

— roL,  £1&  per  ewt.,  or  raoro  exactly  eighty  taels  per  pit:ul— oti  foreign 

Bpian.    This  sum,  collected  for  her  by  the  foreign  cutitumei  service 

«  lh«  fringi*  uf  her  empire,  heljw  her  to  defend   that  fringe  from 

Ucittacki  «f  a  forvigo  toe.     But  she  baa  treaties  with  nil  the  Powers 

f\itm  ahipa    Kama    lo   her   slioreti.      She   lias    accepted    iDternatiouiil 

'   'as  it  has  hccQ  elaborated  by  Western  juriste.     So  far  as  documents 

'  uaturn  can  tie  and  fetter  a  nation,  China  is  now  as  much  tii»d 

irtvd  B"  any  other  Power  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Burlin;;hamo  siiid  nearly 

twrti"  ^1),  she  Ims  rt-ally  joined  the  comity  of  nations.     At  that 

(unt  1  I.  .>e  ail  eloquent  American  to  Iw  her  mouthpiece,  and 

^ti*tjtQcd  hi9  |KMtas  the  United  States  Minister  to  China  in  order  to 

ixbirr.     Now  she  has  her  own  diplomatist,  the  Miirquis  Tseng,  who 

'Mr.  Biirlin';liamc,  nlflo  adopted  u  tlowcry  »tylc  when  layiii;;  his_ 

efoTO  the  European  public.    Mr.  Burlinghame  said  nothing  of 
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Chinn's  pon-or,  but  tho  Mnrquia  TKOiig  tltintcs  it  well  to  make  a  point  of 
Ibif,  wIiiIb  he  seeks  to  show  tttat  sbc  will  not  makv  use  of  lier  power  t* 
cdnquor  the  territnrj  of  ber  neighbours.  That  is  to  say,  she  has  con- 
sen  tutl  to  be  tied  hy  tn*iilieF,  and  ehc  will  not  break  looi'C  witti  unexpected 
violenw  from  tlie  obligations  she  has  accepted.  Every  new  tn.'3ty 
between  China  and  a  foreign  Power  gives  new  evidence  that  China  i« 
becoming  accuHton'.ed  to  live  in  the  new  atmosphere  of  foiviiiii  law  with 
which  she  is  now  Biirrounded.  Sleioi  and  the  telegraph  bnve  made 
Peking  and  Shanghai  nearer  ia  Ijondon  than  Cairo  and  Alexandria  were 
in  the  days  of  our  grandfather?.  China,  therefore,  in8t«ad  of  Wing,  wi 
then,  a  KOi't  of  nnknoirn  Neptune  in  the  solar  tijriitem  of  politics,  bas 
become  a  known  fjotor,  whose  pow«is  can  be  estimnted,  whose  opiniona 
can  be  flirvseen,  and  whose  sympalliy  can  be  ^-cui^^^I  by  ftiir  dealing  auil 
wixe  judgment. 

Tutvurdti  Franop,  if  sbc  bears  any  malice,  ulic  bns  discreetly  concealed 
it,  and  French  r^eidonto  in  Chtnii  were  durin};  the  short  war  of  1SS5 
in  un  way  distUTlwd.  'Hit-  salu  by  the  Fope  of  the  Pvktug  Cathedral 
to  the  Chinese  Government,  with  the  etineent  of  Franoe,  has  greatly 
plearad  tho  Couit ;  and  the  French  clergy  in  Peking  are  in  thcpuasCMiOfi 
of  hig'b  lionoum,  conferred  most  eh<M>rhilly  by  the  Cliinese.  TuDg-fcing 
liaH  in  earlier  times  been  for  centurit.'s  to;;etl)er  a  part  of  China,  ana 
has  heeii  tvpeatedly  divided  into  prefectnrea  and  arrondisseinenU. 
China  really  bad  always  a  fancy  for  Tung-kiuj;.  In  an  atlas  printed 
at  Hankow  in  the  year  1S63  under  the  direction  of  the  ptriotw 
|f07crnor  lloo-linyi,  the  kingdom  of  Tung-kiujj  i«  c.irefally  included 
as  a  part  of  thi'  empire,  and  is  in  the  same  category  with  the  island*  of 
Formosa  and  Ilainan.  This  athis  was  publii<hed  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Tuipin^  rebellion,  and  it  sho^rs  iliat  this  jrovernor  never  lost  heart  even 
in  (lark  times,  and  that  while  he  was  planning  tho  restoration  of  peace 
and  order  along  the  Yang-tze  river,  he  was  aUu  hoping  to  sec  tbe  glory 
of  the  Han  dynasty  of  eighteen  hundred  years  »g(»  resitoped  in  tbo 
annexation  of  Tiing^king.  But  rach  war  extin(;tii.-hFS  the  hopes  of 
Boinu  enihtisia'it!',  and  the  war  with  France  has  drawn  a  line  wbteb 
cbi-vks  the  nspinitlons  of  the  pitlriotie  who  desired  to  bcc  China'* 
boundaries  extending  on  the  south.  The  settlement  with  Franee  is 
mnde  much  more  satisfactory  and  secure  by  the  cession  of  tbe  cathedral. 
Thia  rei<toration  of  an  emperor's  |>ift  need  never  bare  been  made  if, 
twenty  year*  nuo,  when  it  wan  rebuilt  after  a  fire,  it»  two  towers  bad 
not  twen  raised  too  hi^h.  Thin  was  a  canM  of  irritation  to  tho 
imperial  family  dniinjf  all  the  intervening  year*.  A*  they  walked  in 
the  p;ihii,x'  gntundx  or  were  rowed  in  Imats  on  the  lake,  they  Beemfd  to 
be  io  the  shadow  of"  demon  form*.  Two  lofty  symmotrieal  towers  «nr- 
CDountini-  a  Huirch.  whu««  {Miinted  an'bea  periodically  re*ecbo  tbe 
meltilluous  touuda  cf  ornvn  tau*io  and  the  mlemn  chant  of  wonifaip, 
ckoidd  ratltfT  \f  viewed  as  a  lovely  ornament;  but  tbo  imperial  family 
and  the  high  mnndorinnte  of  China  saw  in  them  the  symbols  of  intni- 
ston  and  drtui*erwu«  proximity.  Tlie  Eastm  imagiaation  finds  evil 
portents  Rttywlitre:  and  France,  with  her  soldisrs  and  her  d(>tiuate 
soneilivenc>*,  ww«  Rlway»  in  thci^c  towers  looking  down  upon  them  frum 
a  pctiition  of  suj^eriority.  Thi«  fe^-Iin;;  h»«  now  been  removed,  and  the 
«hurt>b,  it  i>  thought,  will  remain  ao  arvhitectarat  ornament  ooly  Lo  Uu 
pabioe  grounda.    Tb«  new  catheilral  will  bo  faalf  a  miha  awajr,  and  Liu 
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]ietg[>t,  whith  it  may  not  txtxed,  U  limitfd  expKxsly  ia  tbo  Emprees's 

fdtctaniMWDrio^  tlic  ce^ision  of  tlie  culhedml.     Ttic  Court  of  Pol'iof 

.tkd  frottl/  after  long  giunonsc,  when  At  last  tlic  lon~  aegotiatioos 

il^  fmace,  tbo  Popo,  and  llio  olcrfy  nero  tuppily  concladed.     Ttie 

ilioQ  of  the  Frtrnch  migsioos  reraainsj  and  it  cannot  be  deternaincd 

at\y  by  iliplomncy,  bccauMi  Uie  time,  place,  and  cirtnim^tinces  of 

uu-furmgn  Hots  cjiniiot  \m  foreseen.     Tb»  GovernmenL  6nds  it  hnrd 

oualrol  popular  frenzy  arising  from  ignorance  and  superatittou  and 

lliml  halKd  of  everytbinf;  not  Chinese.     Lately  at  ChanK-lcing  tbo 

t«d  its  fury  against   Freocb,  EngUtdi,  and  Atnericaa  subjects 

discriminEition.     The  eamo    thin^    baa    bflppenod  frequently 

One  riot  brings  tbe  MiuUten  of  three  or  four  couutriei  At 

»!lb  their  compIdinU  to  the  Joore  of  the  Yameo  for  Foreign  AfTain. 

IVtl    Board  has  a  bard  time    on    eucb    occusious.     Indcmtiitios    lire 

ptwnued.     Responsibility  is  reeognised.     The  stupid  violtruce  of   the 

fiofia  is  admitted  freely.    Bat  while  all  this  has  been  done,  wbat  ia 

Bot  RgTcltublo  is  that  the  same  thing  may  occur  n^ain  at  any  timo  in 

*nw  new  locniily  which   before  vn\a  tranqutl.     China  has  lo-^isbtiob 

Klmt  fieditious    gaiberiags   and  religious    secla   meeting  in  secret. 
lib  and   baniebment  aro  freely  dealt  out  to  offenders  against  the 
Itn  proscribing  certain  objectionable  sects;  but  there  i^  no  Riot  Act^ 
it  is  nut  made  the  duty  by  law  of  the  local  mag^tnitea  or  citizens 
belp  in  BuppresnDg  the  proceeding  of  a  mob  attacking  foretga 
Ivnta.     Hence  a  popular  rising  ngainot  foreigners  and  their  property 
on  unrestrained  by  the  executive.     The  sympaUiy  of  the  richer 
is  more  with  the  mob  than  tiith  thij  forcignors.    The  mischief 
to  a  bead,  and  biir»t«  upon  a  few  helpless  victiios,  and  the  country 
leMitlte  amount  of  the  iudemuily  bcc:iu8e  the  local  executive  ia  power- 
Im.    In  the  ChincEC  Statute-book  there  ought  to  be  a  section  defining 
the  culpability  and  puuiebment  of  local  olBccrs  when  negUeting  to  give 
A*  Hotectton  needed  by  foreigners  in  tbcae  omergenciea,  and  guaranteed 
la  tbiQ  by  the  treaties. 

Tlie  Dii66ionnr>-  ontcrprises  of  Catbolica  and  Prutestaota  in  China 
■but,  nod  ought  U)  hhare,  like  other  jwaeejible  activities  of  man  in 
Meii;l]r,  in  the  protection  of  the  law.  Chinese  law  baa  now  beea 
k^tlirged  by  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  Gbinetc  Government,  of 
^^B>«e  D&rtit  of  the  European  international  law  which  guard  oommerco 
^^hl  ttligioa  from  unjii«t  hindrance  and  iutcrferencc. 
^f  If  ffltHtouari^'s  hud  not  b>x>u  nirtmly  al  work  in  China  when  the 
'  Intier  were  niiulo,  the  interests  of  mcnihuuta  only  would  Lave  been 
«BHlt«I ;  but  happily  it  ii;  now  a  fact,  from  which  diplomacy  cannot 
M  dllMr  iuia  retreat,  that  foreign  residents  for  teaching  religion  and 
ntsQc,  and  travellers  seeking  to  increase  human  knowledge,  are  now  all 
irittlm  Doder  the  sgis  of  the  treaties,  All  tbo  treaty  Powers  having 
ujr  Muideiuble  amount  of  tmde  with  China  have  ateo  missionaries  in 
fWuQDtry,  in  whose  protection  their  accredited  representatives  at  the 
Hiifi  Court  are  naturally  interested.  It  ia  well  for  China,  a  Power 
"Abnciog  many  Tvligioiui  and  nationalities,  that  the  treaties  hare  been 
■■•dion  ■  liberal  l>aKtii,  aiid^that  they  engage  the  Chinese  Uovernmenfe 
to  ntpfct  the  religiooa  opinions  of  native  Cbiistians.  Missioruiry 
•pnalion*  it  ia  imposalble  to  reprcBs,  and  the  popular  ignorance  of 
'^■bta  tbow*  tbo  faramouDt  need  of  teaching  tne  simple  truths  of 
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Science  Ifi  tltiit  boifntry.  This  ia  tlonc  to  no  «mall  extctlt  lit  tbo  lebix^ 
and  publiofttioriii  of  tlio  miii^ioniL  Intliis  way  Cbicaisgrejillj  LeneSbod, 
and  in  course  of  tiaie,  an  tlie  npi'ead  of  knowledge  looecus  tliA  lioLJ  of 
tsnpftivtidnQ  on  the  people,  they  will^  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  be  oureil't>£*tliiB 
'toudeucy  to  bunt  ochI  dcitroy  od  a  sudden  impulne.  The  tmk  of  gDvera- 
'ling  them  will  then  become  easier,  and.  tbe  ndvantage  acciHiinn-  to  the 
'gofernin';  clusecu  by  the  operations  of  Ihc  miutODiiry  societies  will  be 
noc^JKcd,  just  u  fidlyas  it  ia  ut  tbe  prctent  time  in  India,  in  the 
ollicial  stalcmcnts  of  many  jMiblic  raon  who  have  had  a  wide  L-nowledge 
of  tlic  ctFccta  of  Clirislian  misstong  in  educattog  and  clcvuiuj^  public 
opinion  in  that  peninsula. 

The  feeling  ol  China  towards  Kn<;lnQ(l  has  rbibly  improvAl.  After 
all  the  mischief  done  by  opium  to  China,  her  Btateamen  have  nono  the 
leaa  been  quick  to  perceive  tliiit  frieudly  relations  with  England  should 
be  cultivated.  The  Kmpcror  Tiioii-kwnng  tried  to  put  dovn  tbe  babil 
of  opiuni-sniokin^  by  law,  and  failed,  on  ac«;ount  of  thcvrctched  lore  of 
the  opinm-emokerfor  the  ■■rati  Iieatioo,  of  which  ho  safiersthe  pprniciouii 
.oflecttt.  The  former  MiniBtvr  to  England,  Ktro-sung-lau,  and  thv  lately 
roturnod  Miubitor,  T»en];-ki-ts«b,  sent  home  detailed  and  Eympathotie 
reports  of  England,  trhich  troro  printed  and  widely  reaJ.  Eu^land't 
consent  to  a  eoltection  of  a  high  duty  on  opium,  after  lon^  bwitatioo, 
:Wa6  very  pleasing  to  the  (lovemmrnt.  The  habit  of  opium-smokingit 
,was  im{x«sibie  to  repi-ess  by  lav,  nnd  in  the  circntnsbiiices  it  na&  con- 
Bldered  better  to  admit  Indiau  opium  at  a  high  duty  thaa  at  a  lov 
-ODei  The  Government  hat  mndo  no  scrioos  and  persistent  efTort  to 
'atiimpout  the  native  growth  of  the  poppy,  oor  docs  it  show  at  present 
any  approach  to  a  aevr  jtoUey  iii  that  re«pecL  The  cure  of  opinm- 
Rinokin;*  must  be  cfTected  now  by  tnoml  lAcans.  The  opiura  revccue 
the  Chinese  Government  value  too  much  to  abandon.  They  think 
it  ueeccsary  for  coast  defence,  and  so  pressing  is  this  object  Uiat 
Uiey  are  now  phinning  ratlwnys  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  meet  liie 
amme  oeod.  Sixty  per  cent,  from  the  receipts  of  railfvayp,  trben  made,  i» 
talked  about  as  a  convenient  addition  t^>  the  sum  re4}uir(:d  for  national 
dcft-nce,  military  and  naval.  The  people  themselves  ha\-e  societies  the 
members  of  wliich  avoid  opiiiiii-sniokiRg,  tobocoo-amaking,  t^ptrits  and 
winv,  just  as  they  have  also  ve^tJirian  eoeietics.  To  thii  native  propeu 
gauda  are  to  be  added  the  efforts  ofCbmlian  mi^onaries  to  promote  tlia 
abaudnnment  of  opium-smoking.  The  spread  of  a  moral  crusade  asumt 
opiutn-sinukins  will  be  iu  pruportioa  to  tbe  cxtenijon  of  the  muKtoo, 
umI  the  Quvernmeiit  will  neveesarily  regard  the  Chri«lian  mif^ionary  as 
a  helper  in  promoting  •ocial  morality.  The  GovcrnraL-nt  is  biuily 
■Bgagsd  vith  other  things,  but  tbe  lime  must  oome  when  tbey  n-ill 
ftUwd  to  this  natter  of  Dative-grown  opium.  The  opium  qooetioB  ia 
perhaps  bceomin{;  le$s  a  political  question  than  n  moral  one.  The  barm 
doiM  by  opiitm-»moking  in  South  Uurmak  while  under  Britid)  rule  is 
opening  the  rye^  of  Indian  statesmen  to  the  necef>sity  of  restricting  the 
aupply  of  ihit  iinii;:ercnwit'«niii  !  thnsthcy  are  likdy  loapprecialo 

bettet   the  views  held  by  all  ii  ~c,  bigU  and  low,  who  drsiru  tho 

uelfaro  ol  their  fellow-men  and  their  eoQ&tty.     The  opium  r<rquired  by 
China  frum  turei^n  cvuiitrirs    liai  been  during  tbe  lasl  five  yeun  uhmi6 
6:'.t)0t)  pienU  nniiually,  r<»chin»lbe  portrntoos  amoBntof  S,7"yO,OUU  1 
'i'bfr«  are  do  proent  htgea  of  dccidcu  tUwisttlioB  of  tbe  import  Ibraagl 
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rMAraOMfpivn']  of  the  native  production,  irliich  »  now  ealimatcd  to 
Vdms^r '.  .u!  miicti  in  qunutity  ajt  tho  foreign  article. 

^pcnl.  JjacI  ia  tUe  traJc  with  Cliina  is  a  ^cciiritv  for  the 

*  iDoe  wl  Irieodly  rolationH  between  Uie  two  countries,     'fte  trade 

of  Grcht  Britain  and  Uongkonr*  readied  in  IHS^  a  totAl  of 

lit  a  iioudreil  million  tuuU,  or  £^6,000,1)00  ;  wliilo  the  Iradoof  Chtoa 

»''  "I'  the  ivorld  was  atiouC  half  that  amount,     Ono  million' 

ysaik  1 1  tVnm  Cliinii  to  (.iicat  Biitnin,  and  another  million  to  the 

MMftf  Ui«  world,     Out  <>r  twenty-three  thousand  entrances  of  ships  and 

into  Cliincsr  piirt«,  tliirteen  thousand   were  British.     China 

Hietniotii,  frnni  Orcut  Itrilain  more  than  half  of  thn  revenni; 

from  bt^r  forei|>n  customs  Mtaldishmeiit.      If  ttic  revenue  he 

to  U>  levied  (evenly  on  the  tradu,  China  nwcivoa  from  Grcnt 

lin  aonoally  more  thaa  two  millions  sterlin;^. 

Till*  amuiiiiL  of  ruirenue  derived  by  Cliinii  from  Briti^li  trndo  b&s 

iHttttJ. and  mi»t  continue  lo operatic,  in  promolin^  friendliness  towards 

g;luid  on  th«  part  of  the  Chinese  Ooverunient.  Suppose,  for  example, 

tlie  couisc  of  octioa   indicated   by  th«  Mnrquia  Tseng  in  "The 

(|t  lod  the  Awakc'uinp,"  respeciing  ihp  nnfuirnvRs  of  the  treaties  in 

|»iuts.  were  to  he  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government,  when  tli« 

rcomes  (or  a  rcviiiion  of  the  treaty  with  OreRt  Uritain,  ^reatdifficul- 

!«  «uuld  ftprin;;  up,      Orcat  Itritaln  would  be  untvilliii;;   to  place 

kf^limeu  at  the  mercy  of  Chineso  courts  of  justice,  w-iiere,  io  thu 

iof  ovideoec  suUieicnt  to  convict  an  accused  man,  he  is  beaten  to 

iresgion.      China    must  first,    reforni  her  criminal  prooedorc. 

have  t&kcn  a  loni*  time,  and  will  still  require  some  timo  before 

are    canstructtfd.      The    reformation    of  the   crimiual    procedure 

I  f*(jairc  a  longer  time  yet.     So  aUo  it  would  not  be  easy  to  abandon 

'iWpnndplo  of  conce^ions  of  land  for  foreign  settlements   at  Shanghai 

vA  oilier  portc.     The  civilized  European  must  have  a  civdized  house 

[garden.     Settlements  HLe  Sbanghiii  mniit  bare  their  own  police  to 

I  Uie  streets  and  mainUiii  order.     Will  the  Chinese  be  prepared 

llfcl decennial  revision  oi  the  Britii^li  treaty  to  give  munici}>al  privilegea, 

I  jad^eu  traioed  in  Kur<ipeim  law  to  try  cauBe«,  and  tnke  over  tho 

land  r  iUr^  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  China  and  JupaD? 

Acauvrcr  i  ulenl.     Tlii-y  will  not  dream  ofdutn-r  t:u.     It  must 

^  many  years  before  Uity  will  t>e  ahlc  lu  conduct  judicial  protiocdin;;^ 

«b«rt  the  acoiwwi  belong  to  any  of  the  treaty  Powtrn.     ComtequeHtly  the 

Inatiea  nuit  in  these  two  poi!)tJ>,  oitra-territoriality  and  couccseioiie  of 

had  for  mercantile  nettle nittnts  at  open  porls,  r«tn:iin  uuubaii^d.     This 

**ifldeat]y  ohvioas,and  there  is  no  likelihood  th^it  the  Morquis  Teepfr^ 

ia*3j(iag  these   tilings,  waa   .icting  in   pursiiance  of  instrui ti'in«.     flc 

*><to  hu  coantry  and  il3  i^vornment  and  people  to  be  jntit,  civilized, 

l*»crfal,  and  frc«.      fie  wonlJ  like  China  to  have  incorruptible  judges, 

itauan  law,  and  improved  iMlucalion.   He  claims  fur  this  ideal  Cliina  an 

•Utract  right,  to  tiie  same  privileg>.-s  which  the  hi;>hly  civihi^  powers 

■{  du  Wat  awari  t>i  ojch  olhfr.     On   tlicM  points  he  tJiinka  as  a 

^••leni  man,  and  adupttf  an  energy  of  pbranu  whiijli  i«  iu  tiact  moro 

Onidmlal  than&eem«  quite  bofiliiog  to  a  son  of  H^in. 

I'brmoTemeat  of  China  at  the  present  time  is  a  slow  assimilation  to  tho 

in  type.   She  has  always  studied  polili(»,  and  she  ha^  hnd  political 

from  the  lime  of  Coat'ucius  till  now.    tier  Lij^h  ethical  school  of 
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canscrvntism  is  opposed  to  (rw  trade,  and  in  favour  of  exclusironeis  and 
isolation!  Tlie  8>5U-ni  oP  Cnnfuciim  tcnii^  in  thin  direction.  She  bus  aUo 
bad  her  free  traiiu  bcIukiI,  llie  tevvllin;^  of  v1a.<«e!t,  and  tbe  d«vdopin<^r.t  of 
internuiionnt  politics  by  llie  divirion  of  her  UTritfiiy  into  smaller  States. 
Sbe  is  oow  retreating*  from  tho  nttitude  orexclusivene^  and  tliearrt-'cLation 
of  Bupcriority,  nnd  U  adoptiiif;  ex  finimo  tlto  Uini;uag«  and  attitu<lo  of 
a  Westeru  Power.  Her  suntimcnU  aro  buconiin*;  litieral,  fiml  ber  lairs 
and  institutions  arc  in  a  fuir  way  to  be  umcborat«d.  China,  of  all 
Aeiatio  countries,  is  tb«  only  onu  vxoi'pt  Jaj>:jn  that  bns  made  a  »tud/ 
of  politic*.  Jupan  solved  her  grrtat  probk-m  b  qnartfr  of  a  ocntury  ago, 
and  was  Ivd  to  do  so  by  foruij^u  trade.  The  imjuiut  of  foreign  commerce 
oa  her  ehores  commuQicnted  a  thrill  wbich  stirred  ber  to  retlcction,  and 
in  a  vrry  short  time  hor  irrational  By»tcm  of  tnro  cciitrei  and  dual 
politics  wflsexchan;^  for  mono-centrio  ^vcmmcut.  The  phriwe,  *' tha 
sleep  and  itu;  awakoning,"  may  tht^ii  be  lieller  nppHed  to  Jap«a  than  to 
China.  But  Cbina  b  awakening  too.  The  prooe^  is  slower,  bowp\i-er, 
and  shelackn  the  yriutiiful  andtmprei'sive  vii^our  of  lier  island  noighhoar. 

The  advanta^  of  the  Chinese  which  enabUw  them  to  maintain  their 
autoDomy.  which  the  Hindoos  bare  uut  bnn  able  to  do,  is  not  only 
homogcneou»nP88  of  rncc,  htit  ttiv  hahit  of  historical  study  and  potiticitl 
tbinLliitir,  wbicb  are  fon:i(;a  to  tlic  Hindoo  luind.  Her  exp«rteue«d 
CouDcillois  eiiii  thcruforo  iidapt  tbcmi»flv»<  to  ttie  Hituatiun  at  tbe  crtm 
brought  on  by  I  lie  cxpiinitiui)  of  European  trade.  .\rc  the  Kuropcattl 
traders?  Sbe  ben<vlf  i^  alto  dt^vot^dly  (diid  of  trading.  Have  thejr 
laws  which  control  trade?  80  has  slie,  and  she  has  been  accustomed  for 
two  ibonMnd  yearn  to  frame  regulations,  an  they  were  required,  for  tlie 
control  of  Huch  mattcra.  At  Gr^twtieii  foreign  traders  came  sbc  madft 
soma  alsurd  rules,  the  time  for  wbidi  ha«  gone  by,  and  she  has  bad 
tbe  wiedotn  to  adopt  foreign  ide;is  and  improve  her  theuriea  and  her 
practice. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  aa  to  tbe  main  objectii  of  conLempoiarv 
Cliinese  politics.  China  is  determimni  to  miintaiu  her  aulonomio  pou- 
tion  and  her  prt«tige  by  the  untold  riches  of  her  mines  and  tbe  iiiex- 
banjtiltle  reserve  ul  men  who  can  he  traineil  to  figbt.  She  is  pursuing 
thin  course,  as  tho  Marquis  says,  with  peaceful  intentions.  She  cannot 
ptop  the  foreign  tmdo,  uud  she  would  not  do  so  if  cbc  could,  bcciiu'w  of 
the  mont'v  it  yields  to  iiieriM^e  her  rowcmie.  Shu  will  not  pari  with  the 
useful  fuiidb  wbich  help  her  to  s(reu;;tbcn  hi.-r  forts  and  to  drill  her 
forces.  The  enm  sbe  gains  is  not  in  itself  so  very  large,  bat  it  is  to  hw 
at  present  indi8peai>able,  uud  all  ber  bopt;  is  now  in  foreig-n  drill,  id 
railways,  in  mines,  lo  lie  worked  in  fon^ign  ways;  in  science,  to  be 
stiiditd  with  the  helji  of  liirvigu  profesuora.  She  is  in  fact  eateping  Ott 
tbe  adoption  ol  a  lureign  rttjime  in  these  rcsitcct*  just  as  certainly  a» 
Japan,  hut  sbe  takes  a  longer  time  to  make  the  change. 


A  Kesident  I»  PSIIXG. 


rnKLAND'S   ALTKRNATIVES. 


IPBECUBS,  lectures,  pam|ililct9,  articles,  leaflets  relating  to  Home 
Rale  and    Laud    Law  in  Ireland  have  heen  ahowercd  ou   the 
b)>Uc  u  "  thick  "  (and  perhaps  as  dry — absU  ouwn)  "  aa  aiituniQat 

ITM  that  (trc»  the  brooks  ia  Vallombrosa";  yet  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  tbc  public  has  uot  bceu  perjitcxcd  rather  than  iaatracted  by 
tbi*  abuodaucc — uot  knOTiug  what  to  Bclecl  or  how  to  dUtiuguisb 
between  mauy  coaflictiiig  propositions  The  object  of  the  folloiriDg 
!>»(»  is  to  ioquirt:  into  the  uature  of  governments  in.  general,  with 
tricw  of  oaccrtaining  the  value, ao  to  apeak,  uf  the  various  forma  of 
tin  by  which  rommunitica  of  men  arc  compacted  into  nations ;  and 
tbui,  having  determined,  so  far  u  is  possible  by  theory  aad  by  example, 
tbc  strength  of  the  diverse  social  structure*  which  build  up  empire* 
■nii  tationH,  to  apply  the  priuciplca  thus  deduced  to  the  caw  of 
Inluid.and  show  how  far  the  plana  put  forward  by  the  Hupportera  of 
llotoe  Rule  arc  really  calculated  to  excite  alarm,  or  are  of  such  a 
cWscter  aa  to  deservedly  brand  the  advocates  of  the  measure  with 
l^soffnobrium  of  being  anarchists,  rcrolutiouists,  separatists;  or,  iu 
■uort  of  being  men  in  any  way  holding  a  faith  repugnant  to  the  true 
I"<«iple8  of  the  British  Constitution. 

"rte  inquiry  proposed  ueoesaarily  involves  a  description  of  the 
"now  forms  of  goverumcnt  which  have  been  proposed  for 
^■ud,  and  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  their  merit* 
*Bli  demerits  have  been  truly  set  forth.  At  all  events,  it  is 
Hed  that  an  endeavour  to  supply  roateriaU  for  a  dispassionate 
w*  of  tbc  whole  of  the  Irish  "situation"  may  assist  both 
"Rttitats  and  supporters  of  Home  Hule  to  Ukc  a  more  eharitablr 
***  of  the  motives  by  which  each  party  is  actuated,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  whicli  it  works,  and  perhaps  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
VOL  Lll.  M 
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tbe  differences  between  the  rnrious  schemes  competing  for  ncceptaoce 
ftre  not  tinfrcqucntly  questions,  not  of  luUtancc,  but  of  form,  an«&g 
from  a  desire  in  their  promoters  to  have  their  owu  way,  rather  thaa 
objections  resting  ou  grate  cuuHtitutional  groutids,  and  inrolving,  if 
they  are  to  be  set  aside,  an  abandonnicQt  of  principles  Inoding  oa' 
rriuion  and  the  conscience 

Before:  unalysing  the  materials  of  irbich  a  nation  is  composed,  wj 
miiiit  6r&t  drtcrmtnc  nhat  constitutes  a  nation,  HappiW,  little  difHcul^ 
arises  iu  srriviog  at  a  conclusion  on  this  question.  A  nation  is  a 
political  «ociet7  which  possessM  imperial  or  national  powers ;  tkalj 
is  to  Kay,  the  powers  of  mskiiig  peace  and  war,  maiot^Qing  fleets  am 
armies,  uiid  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

A  community  posaeksiog  tbeae  powers,  be  it  large  or  be  it  small 
it  B  nation  or  a  separate  entity  amongst  the  peopin  of  the  world.  It 
owns  no  superior,  but  pussexses  and  ezerciaes  all  powers  of  govern 
ment  hj  itself  and  for  itcelf.  Itie  potKoioD  <rf  imperial  or  natiooal 
powers  indicates  nothing  more  than  the  separate  existence  of  a  com 
ninnily.  Kntsia,  the  GerninQ  Empire,  the  Hritish  Empirp,  the 
t^uitcd  States,  France,  are  alike  indepeodeut  nations,  possessing,  in 
reference  to  other  potitieal  commanities,  the  common  attribate  o1 
independent  sovereignty. 

Fkusing  from  imperial  to  local  powers,  we  sliall  lind  that  tbe  moat 
material  local  regulations  may  be  cla&silied  as  follows : — Class  1 : 
Iaws  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  social  order ;  laws  relating 
to  coinage,  postal  service,  and  internal  commanicatioD.  This  dim 
may  be  called  "  State  Laws,"  using  "  State  "  in  the  American 
of  a  |)olitical  community  subordinated  to  some  other  power.  CI 
Laws  relatin*  to  land ;  laws  relating  to  edocation ;  laws  reUtioj 
to  police ;  taws  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  municipal  and 
sanilary  laws  ;  and  so  forth.  This  class  may  be  named  "  Provincial 
Laws,"  ttsiug  "  Prorinee  "  in  the  sense  of  a  division  leas  tlian  a  Stote. 

These  laws  admit  of  various  modes  of  claoification,  hnt  tbe  fore- 
going arrangement  will  be  suffideni  for  our  purpose.  Tbe  aimplett 
form  of  govcronient.  and  probably  the  most  absolatc  in  tbe  wurld, 
ia  that  of  RaMia.  Here  all  power,  legislative,  cxcmtivc,  and  even 
judicial,  ia  vetted  in  the  Emperor,  and  excmsrd  by  fnnctiooariei 
deriving  their  authority  innediately  ^m  him.  France,  >g>in» 
though  a  republic,  is  au  example  of  a  very  rentralited  goremmeut. 
The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  distinct ;  but  the 
central  government,  through  the  mcdiam  of  the  appointment  of  the 
local  prrfccts,  exercises  a  direct  power  throughout  all  the  ptorinces 
^ef  tVanec;  thus  making  every  impulse  of  the  supieine  power  felt 
immediately  throoghont  the  wh«le  body  of  the  State,  It  is  of  no 
Di^e  rntrriiig  further  into  tbe  natarr  or  details  of  whit  n«y  be  called 
for  distinction  "  single  "  govercme&tt,  or  govcramesta  coBststing  o: 
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Moonqitot  poUiic&l  society^  subject  to  a  direct  ftr-rcBcluD^  ocotnd 
|>orer.    The  {iroblcm  with    which  vc   have   to  dcat   u  IreltiKl,  And 
Trrlud  ii  r  <roraponeiit  tncmbvr   of  thL>   most   complex    nation    the 
vcHtl  ku  yet  known.     Our   iiiquirjr,  then,  must   be   directed  to   nti 
inmUigstion    of    the    itnicturca    of    TariouH    comjtosite    oatioDs,  or 
artiooi  made   up  uf   DUtncn>us   political   communities   more   or  less 
iiferiag  from  each  other.      From  the  cxRmination   of  the   nature  of 
lb  common   tie,  and    the  circumstaaccs    which    caused    it    to   be 
aJpptcd  or  impueetl  on  the  com|u)ucat  peoples,  we  caanot  but  derive 
OitractJoD,   and  be  furuisbcd  with  materials  which  will  enable  us  to 
Uk«  a  wide  view  of  the   qaestiun  uf  Home    Itnle,  and   assist  lu  in 
julftiiC    between    the   Tartoui  remedies    proposed    for   the    ciH-e  of 
Inafa  diaordcTk 
The  nature  of  the  tic&  which  bind,  or   hare   bound,   the   principal 
ipiMite  Qatioa»  of  the  world  together  may  be  classified  as — 
I.  Confederate  unioos. 
3.  Federal  unionB. 
3.  Imperial  nnioos. 

confederate  nnton  may  be  deliued  to  mean  an  alliance  hetweeu 
government]!  of  independent  States,  which  agree  to  appoint  acorn- 
aaperior  authority  hAving  power  to  make  peace  and  war  and  to 
lawnd  contributions  of  meu  and  money  from  the  confederate 
Sutci.  Sach  superior  authority  has  no  power  of  enforcing  ita 
decree*  except  through  the  medium  of  the  govornmentB  of  the  con- 
ftiloent  States ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  case  of  diaobedionce,  by 
arsKd  force. 

^^m  A  federal  union  differs  from  a  confederate  union  in  the  material 
^^kt  that  the  commoQ  superior  authority,  instead  of  acting  on  the 
^Bdiridual  subjects  of  tlic  constituent  States  through  the  medium  of 
^^blir  respective  govemmenta,  has  a  power,  in  respect  of  all  matter* 
withia  its  jarifdiction,  of  enacting  laws  and  isauing  orders  which  are 
bindiDg  directly  on  the  individual  citizeDs. 

The  dUtiagniflbing  cbaracteristica  of  an  imperial  union  arc,  that  it 
oMuuts  of  U)  aggregate  of  communities,  one  of  which  is  dominant, 
ud  that  the  component  comirinnitics  have  been  brought  into  asao* 
'3iftM»,  ml  by  arrangement  between  thcmscWcs,  but  by  colonisation, 
M«o,  and  by  other  means  emanating  from  the  resources  or  power 
o'iIm  iloaiDutt  commanity. 

He  above- mentioned  distinction  between  a  (iovemment  having 
oonnanitiDa  only  for  its  subjects,  and  incapable  of  enforcing  its  orders 
t>y  any  other  means  than  war,  and  a  (ioTerument  acting  directly  on 
iodtviduaU,  mast  be  oooetantly  borne  in  mind,  for  in  this  lies  the 
vbob  difference  between  a  confederate  and  federal  union ;  that  is 
1ft  aay,  between  a  confederacy  which,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
SMo,  lasted  a   few  short    years,  and  a  federal  union  which,  with 
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the  aame  people  as  Rubjects,  bu  luted  aestrljr  a  oentar^,  and  liu 
stood  the  strain  of  the  most  terrible  vur  of  modern  times. 

The  material  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United   Sut 
liavc  been  explained  in  a  previous  article.*     All  that  is  necessary 
call  to  mind  here  is,   that  the   GoTernmeiit  of  the  United  Statei 
exercises  a  power  of  taxation  throyghont  the  whole  Union  by  means 
of  its  own  officcrii,  and  enforce))  its  decrees  through  the  meditim  of 
its  own  Courts.      A  Supreme  Court  has  also  been  established,  whidLj 
has  power  to  adjudicate    on   the  constitution  alitor  of  all  laws 
by  the  Legislature  of  the    United    States,  or   of  any   State,  and 
decide  on  all  international  questions. 

Switzerland  was  till  1818  au  cxain|ilc  of  a  confederate  union  or 
league  of  semi- independent  States,  which,  unlike  other  confederacies, 
liad  existed  with  partial  interruptions  for  oenturiea.     This  unusual 
■vitality  is    attributed   hy  Millt  lo  the  circumstance  that    the  con- 
federate government  felt  its  weakness  so  slrungly  that  it  hardly  eveTi 
attempted  to   exercise  any  real  authority.      Its  present  gOTcrnmeot 
finally  scttltrtl  in  187 -I,  but  based  on  fundamental  laws  passed  in  IKIU 
is  a  federal  union  formed  on  the  pattrrn  of  the  American  CouEtilution 
It  consists  of    a  federal   assembly  comprising  two  Cbambc 
Upper   Chamber  composed    of  forty*four   members  chosen    by    the 
tweotj-two  cantons,  Iwu   fur  each  cautou ;  the  Lower  consisting  of 
145  iQimberg  chosen  by  direct  election  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for 
erery  20,()00  persons.     The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a 
feileral  council  consisting  of  seven  members  elected  for  three  years  by 
the  federal  aiacmblr,  and  having  at  tbcir  head  a  president  and  rioc- 
prcstdcut,  who  are  the  ftrsf  magistrates  of  the  rcpablic     There  is  also 
a  federal  tribunal,  liaviug  similar  functions  to  those  of  (he  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  consisting  of  nine  members 
elected  for  six  years  by  the  federal  a^t^mbly. 

The  Kmpirc  of  Germany  is  a  federal  union,  differing  from  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland  in  having  an  hereditary  emperor  as  its  bead. 
It  comprises  tweuty-six  States,  who  have  "  formed  au  ctcrual  union 
for  the  protection  of  the  realm,  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  Ucr- 
maopcople."}  The  Kingof  Prussia.undcrthctitlcofUennan  Emperor, 
represents  the  empire  in  oil  its  rclstious  to  foreign  nations,  and  has 
tbe  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  but  if  the  war  be  more  than 
defensive  war  he  must  have  the  assent  of  the  Upper  House.  The  legi 
lativc  body  of  the  empire  consists  of  two  Houses — the  I'pptr,  call 
the  Bundesratb,  repreaeutiug  the  social  States  in  dilfcrcnt  j-roportion 
according  to  their  relative  importance ;  the  lower,  the  Itcicbsta^, 
elected  by  tbe  voters  in  Zti7  electoral  districts,  which  are  distributed 

•  *'  noma  Rul*  and  lni|wrial  Unity  :  "  ('ovnuimRAUi  Rkviiw,  Mardi  IW7. 

■t  Mill  cm  "  DeprMentatire  'iioemtiit'Ut, '  n.  .110, 

:  Sm  "•SutniEan'n  Vcar  Book  " :  Swit»riuKl  anil  Ucnuatiy. 
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amount  ibe  constituftut  States  in  uuequal  nambera,  regard  being  had 
to  the  popnlation  uid  circumatanccs  of  each  State. 

'the  Austro-Hungftrian  Umpire  is  a  federal  union,  diffcriiiE 
«Hkc  in  ltd  origin  and  constmctioi]  from  ttic  Tedcral  uuioAs 
tbore  mentioned,  In  the  beginning  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
■.r.Llitioiidcut  countries — Austria  a  despotism,  Hungury  n  constitutional 
utcuarcW,  with  ancient  laws  and  cuiktoms  datiug  back  to  the  fouoda- 
tioa  of  the  kingdom  lu  ^95.  lu  the  aixteeuth  ceaturj  the  supreme 
power  in  both  countries — that  is  to  say.  the  despotic  monarchy  in 
Aiulria  and  the  constitutioual  mouarchy  in  Hungary — became  retted 
in  Ibe  same  pcrsou  ;  aa  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  union  was  not 
a  hippy  one.  If  wc  dip  into  Hccrco's  "  Political  Syatcin  of  Kyrope  "  at 
iniCTTtls  selected  almwt  at  random,  the  foHowiug  notice?  will  be  fouud 
iorelation  to  Austria  and  Hungarr: — Between  1671  and  1700"  politi- 
ca!  umly  in  the  Austrian  uiouarebv  was  to  hare  been  enforced  especially 
ia  tie  principal  couutry  (Hungary),  for  this  was  regarded  as  the  sole 
Uctbud  of  establishing  power ;  the  consequence  was  an  almost  per- 
Pdiul  reTolutiunary  slate  of  nO'uirs."*  Again,  in  the  ueit  chapter, 
cOBUKDting  on  the  period  between  I7iO  and  I'Hti :  "  Hungary,  iu  fact 
*he chief,  was  treated  like  a  conqocrcd  province;  subjected  to  the 
**>iiit  opprciwive  commcrcinl  restraints,  it  was  regarded  as  a  colony 
''tan  which  Austria  exacted  what  she  could  for  her  own  advantage. 
*^  injurious  cunsequeuces  of  this  internal  disconl  are  evident.'' 
^«uing  to  modern  times  we  Bud  that  oppresMon  followed  oppres- 
■i«D  with  aickeuiiig  monotony,  and  that  at  last  the  determina- 
'^-ien  of  Austria  to  stump  out  the  Constitution  in  liuugary  gave 
■"isf  lo  the  iosnrrcctinn  of  18H>,  which  Austria  suppressed  with  the 
a«Ritance  of  Kussis,  and  as  a  penalty  declared  the  Hungarian  Con- 
•  ^utiou  to  be  forfeited,  andtherenpon  Hungary  wax  incorporated  with 
•^ utna, as  Irelaud  was  incorporated  with  Great  Rritain  in  1800.  Both 
^xtnts  were  tlie  cousequeucca  of  unsuccessful  rebellions,  but  the  junc- 
^«ii  which,  iu  the  case  of  Hungary,  was  enforced  by  the  sword,  woa  in 
^Ttluid  more  smoothly  cairicd  into  elTect  by  corruption.  Hungary, 
stalleo  stid  discontented,  witited  for  Austria'*  calamity  as  her  oppor- 
■txwilj,  and  it  came  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  Austria  had  just 
eiwrgwl  from  a  fearful  conflict,  and  ("ount  Beust  +  felt  that  unless 
■one  reaolute  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  views  of  the  constitutional 
pnrtjT  in  Hungary,  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  must  be  the  re- 
•«lt  Vow,  what  wa«  the  course  he  took?  Was  it  a  tighteuiag 
(rf  itc  bonds  between  Austria  and  Hungary?  On  the  contrary,  to 
K  nuDUia  the  unity  of  the  empire  he  dissolved  it*  union  and  restored 
El  to  IIuDgiry  its  ancient  constitutional  privile-ges.  Austria  and 
E^L     UiiDgtrf  each    bad   iu    own    Parliameut    for    local    purposes. 
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mauugc  the  imperial .  concerDS  of  pence  aud  w&r,  and  tbe  foreigu 
reUtious,  »  controlling  body,  called  tbe  OetegntioD^,  was  established, 
cousisling  of  120  mcmlirni,  of  whom  Iiulf  represent  and  are  chosen 
lij  tLu  lA-gisliiturc  of  Auatrix,  and  the  other  half  by  that  of  HongaTT  ; 
tbe  Upper  House  of  eanh  country  returniug  twenty  members,  and  the 
Lower  House  forty.*  Ordinarily  the  delegates  ait  uud  vote  in  two 
Chambers,  but  if  they  disagree  the  two  brauchcs  must  meet  together 
aud  give  their  fiual  vote,  which  is  binding  on  the  whole  empire-t 

Tlic  question  arises,  What  is  the  magnetic  influeuce  which  indacea 
oommuuities  of  meu  to  combine  tugclbcr  in  federal  unions?  Un* 
doubtedly  it  is  the  feeling  of  uationality ;  aud  what  is  nationality? 
Mr.  Mill  says.*  "  a  portiuu  of  mankind  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
uatiouttUty  if  they  are  united  among  themselves  by  common  sympathies 
which  do  not  exist  between  them  and  any  others;  which  make  them  co- 
operate with  each  other  more  williugly  thnu  other  people  ;  desire  to  be 
under  the  same  guvcrnmcut,  and  desire  tbiu  ii  should  bv  a  government 
by  themselTes  or  a  portion  of  themselves  exclusively."  He  then  proceeds 
to  state  that  the  feeling  of  nationality  may  have  been  generated  by 
various  causes.  Sometimes  it  is  the  identity  of  race  and  descent ;  com- 
munity of  language  aud  community  of  religion  greatly  contribute  to  il ; 
geographical  limits  are  one  of  its  causes;  but  the  strongest  of  nil  ia 
identity  of  political  autcccdcnts  :  the  possession  of  a  national  history 
and  conseqacnt  community  of  recolieetions — cnllcetive  pride  and 
Lumlliatiou,  pleasure  and  regret — connected  witb  tbe  same  incidents 
in  the  past.  The  only  tjoint  to  be  noted  further  in  refcreoce  to  the 
foregoing  federal  unions,  is  that  tlie  same  feeling  of  nationality 
which,  in  the  IJuited  States,  Switserlaud,  and  the  German  J^mpire. 
produced  a  closer  legal  bond  of  uuiou,  in  tbe  case  of  Austria- Hungary 
operated  to  ditaolve  the  aroalgamutioa  formed  in  1849  of  the  twoi 
States,  and  to  produce  a  federal  union  of  States  in  place  of  a  ainglo 
State. 

One  conclnsion  seems  to  follow  irresistibly  from  any  review  of  the 
construction  of  the  various  States  above  dcscrilx^  :  that  the  stability  of 
9.  nation  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  legal  compactnees  or  homo- 
geneity of  ita  component  parts.  Kussia  and  IVancc,  the  mott  com- 
pact poUtiral  Rocicttc!!  in  Europe,  do  not,  to  say  the  least,  rest  on  a 
lirmer  Inuiji  than  <iermany  and  Switzerland,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  subject  to  the  obligations  of  a  double  uationality.  Above  all, 
no  European  nntion,  except  Great  Britain,  can  fur  a  moment  bear' 
comparison  with  the  Uuited  States  in  respect  of  the  devotion  of  ita 
people  to  their  Constitution. 

«  "  StatMnuw'a  YtAT  Book." 

t  Tha  Baparor  of  Aiwtria  ui  Uta  hnul  of  tli«  «B{itn,  «itk  tk»  UtU)  o(  lUa|> 
HuDgMry.     AostiiS'IIUBjiwy  k  tr«st«d  u  t,  («iltral  not  sa  an  uoptrHil  njaioiit  on 
ground  thjtt  Analrtswuiwnrhgktfiilljsdomiaant  commuaity  «v«r  llu^pigr. 
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An  joiperial  utiiou, though  resembUnf  somcvbftl  in  outn&nl  forma 

fafcnl  DitioD,  difien  altogether  from  it  both  in  principle  aud  origiQ. 

lia  CMentia]   characteristic-    ia    that    one    community    is   absulutely 

(idoiuiuit  wbiie  all  tht  uthcrt    arc   KiibordiDate.      In    tbc   ca^u   of  u 

fcdenj  union    iuilcpcudcnt   States  have  agreed  to  resign  a  portion  of 

tfedr  ixrwtn  to  ■  central  Government  for  the   sake   of  securing  the 

DDoiiDon  aafotf.      la  an  imperial  union  the  dominant  or  imperial 

State  delegatea  to  each    coustilueut    member   of  the   union    such   a 

portion  of  local   government  as   tbe   dominant    Stnte   considers  the 

mbordiuatc  member  entitled   to,  contiatently   with    I  be    integrity  of 

die   empire.     Tbc  British  Empire  furnishes   the  best  example  of  an 

inptfial  unioD  nuwcststiug  in  the  irorld.      Her  Msjest;,  as  common 

kfiad,  u  tbe  one  link  nhicb  binds  tbe  empire  together   aud    cuiiuects 

■with  each  other  crcrj  coottituout  member.     The  Indian  Empire  and 

o    miiiury  dcpeiideneit's   require  no  further  notice    in    these 

;  bat  a  summto-jr  of  our  various  forms  of  colonial  guvornmcntis 

required  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  Homa  Bule 

pDMibl^  applicable  to  Ireland. 

Tbe  colonics,  in  relation  to  their  forms  of  government,  majr  be 
cUaaified  as  follows  : — 

1.  Croiru  colonica,  in  wluch  laws  may  be  made  hj  tbc  Gorcmor 
«loM,  or  vith  tbc  concarrcnce  of  a  Council  nominated  by  the 
CrovD. 

2.  Colouiea  posiieiising  representative  iostitnllonH,  but  not  respon- 
ilc  ^vemmout,  10   which    the   Crown   has   only  a  veto  on    t^is- 

lation,    but    the    Home    Government    retains   the    control    of    the 
rxccutivc. 

3.  Coloniea  pOMKwing  reprcaentativc  iastituliona  and  rcaponuble 
goTcmmcnt,  io  which  tbe  Crown  baa  only  a  veto  on  legislation,  and 
tike  Home  Ciovernment  bos  no  control  over  any  public  officer  except 
tlie  Governor. 

"nie  British  Colonial  Goverumeutu  thus  present  an  absolute 
(radation  of  rule;  beginning  with  abitolutc  despotism  and  cuding 
with  almost  absolute  legal  independence,  except  in  «u  fur  as  a 
veto  Ob  legislation  and  tbo  presence  of  a  Governor  named  by 
the  Crown  mark  the  dependence  of  the  colony  on  the  mother 
flount^. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  tbc  colonica  which  liave 
iBceired  this  complete  local  freedom  are  tbe  great  colonies  of  tbe 
earth — nattoss  themselves  posscasiog  territorica  as  large  or  larger 
than  any  Kuiopeau  State- — namely,  Canada,  tbe  Cape,  New  South 
Wales.  Victoria,  Quecnalaud,  Suutb  Auotrolia,  New  Zealand, 
TsMnaaia.  And  this  cbange  from  dependence  to  freedom  baa  been 
eflecied  with  tlie  good-will  both  of  the  mother  country  and  tbo 
OOloBJi  uid  vitbont  it  being  imputed  to  the  coloniats,  when  deuring 
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a  larger  metaure  of  sclf-govcrnmeDt,  that  tlicy  were  separatUU, 
anarcliists,  or  rcvoIutionUto, 

SucI)  urc  the  general  principles  of  coloniftl  gmciotatsnt,  but  ooe 
colony  requires  special  mention,  from  tlie  circomatauce  of  its  Coo- 
stitiition  haviug  becu  put  forward  &a  a  model  for  Irtland;  tbis  is  the 
l>omiDiou  of  Canada.  The  Govcrnnieut  of  Canada  is,  iu  effect,  ft 
eubordiuatc  federal  union  ;  tbat  is  to  say,  it  (XMseBsea  a  ccutral  Legis- 
lature, baviag  the  largest  possible  powers  of  local  self-govcramcnt 
consistent  with  the  suprcmncy  of  the  empire,  with  seven  iuferior  pro- 
vincial Govcrutncnts,  exercising  powers  greater  than  those  of  an  Euglish 
county,  but  not  so  great  as  those  of  an  American  State.  The  advan- 
tage of  sucb  a  form  of  governnieut  is  tbat,  without  weakeuiug  the 
supremacy  of  tbe  empire  or  of  the  central  local  power,  it  admtta  of  con- 
aidentble  diversities  being  made  in  the  details  of  provincial  govern- 
mcDt,  where  local  peculiarities  aud  antecedents  render  it  undesirable 
to  make  a  tuorc  complete  assimilation  of  the  Governments  of  tbe 
various  provinces. 

Materials  have  now  been  collected  which  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  tbe  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  course  takeu  by 
Mr.  Gladfttone's  Government  in  dealing  with  Irelaod.  Three  olterDa- 
tires  were  open  to  tbem — 

1.  To  let  matters  alone. 

2.  To  pu»  a  Coercion  Bill. 

3.  To  change  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  to  p&«s  a  Jjind  Bill. 

The  two  last  measures  are  combined  noder  the  head  of  one 
alternative,  as  it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  no  efTectiru  Land 
Bill  can  be  passed  without  granting  Home  Kiile  in  Ireland. 

Now,  the  short  answer  to  tbe  first  ulteroative  is,  tbat  no  party  ia 
tbe  State — Conservative,  Whig,  Radical,  Uuioniat,  Home  Raler, 
Pamellite — tliought  it  possible  to  leave  things  alone.  That  Bome- 
tbing  must  be  done  whs  universally  ■dmitted. 

The  second  alternative  baa  found  favour  with  tbe  present  Govern- 
ment, and  certainly  is  a  better  example  of  tbe  triumph  of  hope  over 
experience,  than  the  proverbial  second  marriage. 

£ighty>six  years  bave  elapsed  since  tbe  Union.  During  the 
firtt  thirty-two  years  only  eleven  years,  and  during  tbe  la»t  fifty* 
four  years  only  two  years  bare  beeu  free  from  special  repressive 
legislation ;  yet  tlie  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  1*nion,  and  general 
discontent,  are  more  violent  in  1H87  than  in  any  one  of  the  eighty- 
six  previous  yean.  In  the  name  of  common-sen se,  is  tbcre  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  tbe  Coercion  Bill  of  1687  will  hare  ft 
better  or  more  enduring  rflVrt  than  its  numerous  prcdcce&sors  ? 
The  firimd  facie  case  is  at  all  events  in  favour  of  the  contention 
that,   when    eo    many  trials  of    a    certain    remedy  bad  failed,  it 
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wDoU  be  better  oot  to  try  the  same  remedy  ag&io,   but  to    bare 

laeonne  lo  aottie  other  loedicine.      What,  tlico,  was  tfae   pooitioD  of 

Mr.  Gladstooe't  Gowrmnent  at  the  close   of  tlie  clwtion  of   1985? 

Wbftt  trere  the  coDsiderBtinii!i  prt'scnted  to  them  as  supreme  siiperrtsora 

and  gnardiaiis  of  the  Britiali  Km{tire  ?     They  found  that  rant  colooial 

RCpine  tnoqail  aud  loyal   brynnd   previous   expectation — the-  greater 

eolooies  Mtia6cd   with    Ibcir   existing  position ;   the  Icuer  expecting 

that  M  Iboj  grew  up  to  coanhuod  they  would  be  treated  as  men,  and 

naancijiated  from  childish  rcslrainti,      llic  Channel  Islands  and  the 

bie  of  Alan   were  cuutcnted   with  their  sturdy  dejteudeut  ludqMJU- 

dmoe,    loyal    Co    tb<!   backbone.      One   member    only    ttood    aloof, 

sulkr  and  dissatisfipd,  and   tbou^^h  in  law   integrally  united   with  the 

itomioont  community,  practically  was  dissociated   from  it   by  funning 

vitbtn   Parliament  (ibc   controlling   body  of  the   whole)   a  separate 

•ectim,   of  whi<>h  the   whole  aim    naa   to  fettrr   the  action   of  the 

■Btira   lupreme   body   iu    order  to  bring  to   an    external    Bcvcrancc 

the    practical    dtsuolon    which  existed  between   that  member   and 

Great  Britatn.    ThU  member — Irulund- — ^aa  compared  with  other  parta 

of  the  empire,  was  email  and   iu»lgniScant ;  measured  against  Great 

Sntaitt,  its  popultttiou  was  five  mitltona  to  thirty-one  miUions,  and  its 

estimated  capital  was  only  one  twcuty-fuurth  part  of  the  capital  of  the 

L-citrd  Kingilom.     MeoKured  against  Australia,  its   tradu  with  Great 

Britain  waa  almost  inw^ilicaDt.    Its  importance  arose  from  the  force 

(finibtie  opinion  in  (ircnt  Ilritaio,  which  deemed  England  pledged  to 

|>Dtfct  the  party  in  Ireland  which  desired  the  Union  Lo  be  maiutaincdj 

sad  from  the  power  of  obstructing  Ilaglisb  legislation  through  the 

B>«linm  of  the  Irish  contingent,  willing  aud  ready  on  e\-ery  occasion 

to  tntcrrrne  in  Kuglish  debutes.     The  first  step  to  be  taken  obviously 

*a«  to  Rod  out  what  the  great  majority  of  Irish  members   wonted. 

The  antwer  woa,  that  they  would   be   contented   to  quit  the   Britith 

Parkanent  on  having  n  I'arliament  established  on  College  Green,  with 

loll    powers   of  local   govemmeut,   and  that    they  would  accept  on 

bdalf  of  their  country  a  certain  fixed  annual  sum  to  he  pnid  to  the 

liapcria]    Etcbeqoer,  on    conditiuu    that  such    sum   should    not   be 

■scrcaacd  viUiont  the  consent  of  the  Irish  rcpreseutatipes.     Hero 

there  were  two  ^tttA  points  gained  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 

Ireland  ccutd  not  be  »tid  to  be  taxed  witbotit  representation  when 

brr  repreientalivex  agreed   to  a  certain   fixed   sum    lo   be  paid   till 

altered  nith  their  consent ;  while  at  tfae  enmc  time  all  ri^k  of  obetruc- 

tioD    lo   Kiiglisli    legislation    by   Irish    means   was   removed   by   the 

ptopoaal  ibst  the  Irish  representatives  should  exercise  local  powers  in 

Dahlia  inatcsd  of  imperial  powers  at  Westminster. 

Oo  the  baais  of  the  above  arraiigeuicnt  tlie  13ill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
foMMM.  Abedatc  loeal  antonomy  was  conferred  on  Ireland ;  the  aascat 
cf  tke  Iriali  members  to  quit  the  Imperial    I'artiaroent  was  accepted; 


lest 
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and  the  Hilt  provided  that  aAera  certain  day  the  repmeoUttve  Iliab 
peers  should  ceosc  to  sit  in  tfac  House  of  Lord*,  and  the  Iriitt 
members  lacatu  tiitir  places  in  ilie  House  of  Commons.  Provisioai 
were  theu  made  fur  the  absorpttou  iu  the  Irisli  LegittlatiTG  fiodj?  of 
both  the  IriiiU  repreBeutative  peers  aud  Irish  members. 

The  legialutivc  aupremac;  of  tlie  British  Parliament  vas  maiDtained 
by  an  express  proriaion  excepting  from  any  iutcrfereooo  oa  the  part 
of  the  Irish  Legislature  all  )ni))crial  povem,  and  dcelaring  any  enact- 
mcDtvoid  which  infriDgcd  that  provision  ;  further,  aa  enactment  was 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  sccniing  to  the  EoglUb  Legislature  in  the 
last  resource  the  abHolute  power  to  make  auy  law  for  the  government 
of  L'eluiidj  tiud  thererore  to  repeal,  or  suspend,  ibe  Irish  Couslitutiou. 

Technically  these  Tcscrvatious  of  supremacy  to  the  English  Legisla- 
ture were  unnecessary,  as  it  is  an  axiom  of  coustitutiuual  law  -that  a 
sovereign  Legislature,  such  as  the  Queen  and  two  JIuusea  of  I'arlia- 
ment  iu  JCngland,  cannot  btud  their  succcsitors,  and  coQScquently  can 
repeal  or  alter  any  law,  however  iuudumcntal,  and  annul  any  re- 
strictions on  aJlcration,  however  strongly  exprun^ed.  i'mctically  they 
were  ucver  likely  to  be  called  into  operation,  as  it  is  the  practico  of 
Parliament  to  adhere,  under  all  but  the  most  extraordiimrr  and  unforc- 

'  w 

seen  circumetaucea,  to  any  compact  made  hy  Act  uf  Parliament 
between  itself  and  any  subordinute  legislative  body.  TUe  Irish  Lq^- 
Uture  was  subjected  to  the  snme  cootruUing  power  which  hrui  for 
centuries  been  npplicd  to  prevent  any  excess  of  jurisdiction  la  oor 
Colonial  Legislatures,  by  n  direction  that  au  appeal  as  to  tlic  oonsti- 
tutiouality  of  any  laws  which  they  miglit  pa^  should  lie  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Couucil.  This  supremacy  of  the  imperial 
judicial  power  over  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  was  a.  system 
whicb  the  founders  of  the  American  Cuustitutiuu  copied  iu  the  estab- 
lishuteDt  of  their  supreme  Court,  uud  thereby  secured  for  that  Icgis- 
latire  system  a  stability  which  has  defied  the  assaults  of  foctioD  and 
the  alraiii  of  civil  war. 

The  I%xecutiTc  Government  of  Ireland  whs  cuntinued  in  her  Majesty, 
and  was  to  be  carried  on  by  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  on  her  behalf,  by  the 
aid  of  such  ollicers  and  such  Council  as  her  Majesty  might  from  tim«  to 
lime  see  fit.  The  initiative  power  of  recommending  taziation  was 
ah»o  ve>t«d  in  the  Queen,  and  delegated  to  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant. 
These  clauses  are  co-ordinate  and  corcetaiive  witb  the  clause  coufcrring 
complete  local  powers  on  the  lri»b  legislature,  while  it  preserves  aU 
imperial  powers  to  tbe  Imperial  Legislature.  The  Governor  ti  tn. 
imperial  of&oer,  and  will  be  bound  to  watch  over  imperial  interests 
with  a  jealons  scrutiny,  and  to  veto  any  Bill  which  may  be  injurious 
to  those  interests.  Ou  tbe  other  hand,  oa  respects  all  lf>caJ  matters, 
he  will  act  on  and  be  ^idod  by  tbe  advice  of  tbe  Irish  Executive 
Council.     The  system  is  aeU-aotiug.     Tbe  Ooveruor,  for  local  pur> 
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It  have  a  ConncU  vbich  »  iu  li&rmony  vith  the  Lef(iiilntiTe 

bcxir.     If  tbe  Gorenior  and  n  Council,  nupportcd  by  the  Ijegislativa 

Body,  do  Dot  »grcf>,  the  Gorvrnor  musl  ;:ive   var,  unle»  lie  can,  by 

iiDg  hit  Coiinini  and  di«M)Uiiig  the  Ix'^i^latire  Body,  obtaia  both 

[Ccmacil  and  a  LceUUtivD  Body  vhich  nil!  snpport  hbi  views.     Aa 

tmperia]  i|ueations,  tbc  cue  is  different ;  here  tite  laat   word 

ritB  tlio  mother  couatry.  and  iu  the  last  reflort  a  determiDation 

the  Kxi-cutive  Council,  backed  by  the   Le^islatire   Body,  to  K«iat 

ipcrial  rights^  most  be  deemed  an  aot  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of 

Imb  peuple,  and  be  dealt  with  HccordiQ|;ly, 

In  acceding  to  tbc  claimii  of  the   Xatioiial   Party  for    Home  Rule 

m    Ireland  another  (jucation  had  to   1>c   ronsiilcrcd  :  the  demands  of 

tb«  Kogliah  gamsoii,  as  it  ia  called — or,  in  plain  words,  of  the  class  of 

Iruh  Undlorda— for  protection.     They  orged  that  to  grant   Uonac 

Rule  in  IrvJand  would  be  to  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies,  their 

tmaots,  and  to  lead    to   an   immediate,  or  at  all  events  n  proximate, 

aMiAication  of  their  projierties.      Without  adinitting  the  trutfa  of  these 

■pprchcmrioon  to  the  fnll  extent,  or  indcrcd  tr>atiy  ^reat  extent,  it  nus  uu- 

doiibcedJy  felt  by  the  firamera  of  tbc  Dome  Knle  Itill  that  a  moral  ubliga- 

tion  rested  on  the  Imperial  (loremmont  to  remove,  if  posaiblc,  "  the 

ituful  czaaiKratious  attcading  the  agrarian  relations  in  Ireland,"  rather 

tlun  Icarc  a  question  ao  fraught  with  danger,  so  involved  indifficultyj 

lo  be   detcrmioed  by  the    Irish   Uovernmcot  on  its   first  entry  on 

lArikl  eiistenet!.      Hence  the  Land  Bill,  the  sehenie  of  wbich  was  to 

frame   a  system  under  which  the    tenants,  by  being  made  uwiiers  of 

tKc  Boil,  abouid  become  interested  as  a  class  in  tbc  maiotenance  of 

■Ktal  order,  while  the  landlords  should  be  enabled  to  rid  thviuselves 

flu  iaix  terou  of  their   estates,  in  caacs    where,  from   apprehenaiou  of 

tmpcDdtog  changes,  or  for  pecuniary  reasons,  they  were  dcsiroua  of 

ntiwiDg    tbemiHilveii    from     the    responsibilities    of    owuer^bip.     A 

famuir  article*  coutaiu^  the  dctaiU  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  land  scheme  : 

it  proposed  to  lend  the  Iritb  Goveniment  3  per  cent,  stock  at  3^  per 

cent  iatcrcat,  tbc   Irish  (tovcrnmeut  undcrtHking  to  piirebasc,  from 

any  Irish  landlord  dcairous  of  idling,  his  estate  at  (as  u  guucral  rule) 

tvcaty  years'  purchase  on  the  net  rental.     The  money  thus  disburvcd 

by  tbc  Irish  Oovcrumcnt  was  repftid  to  them  by  an  annuity,  payable 

br  the  tenant  for  forty'Qiac  years,  of  -1'  per   cent,  on  a  capital  eum 

equal  tu  twenty  times  ibo  gross  rental ;  the  result  being  that,  were  tbc 

Bill  pasaed  tntit  luw,  tb<;  teuxiit  would  become  immediate  owner  of  the 

laodi  subject  to  the  payment  uf  an  auuuity  considerably  less  than  the 

pntriova  rent — that  the  Irish  Government  would  make  a  conaidcrablc 

psfiton  tbc  traiuactiou,  iuaamuch  us  it  would  receive  from  the  tenant 

intoeat  calculated  ou  the  ba»i»  of  the  rffMg  rental,  whilst  it  would  pay 

le  tb«   Kuglish    GorernmcDt  interest  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 

fiM*Um«Ualcaed  Iw|j«rwl  L'nt^":  CorrEMtWHinv  Rsvitw,  Unrch  IHS;. 
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net  rcQlal — and  that  the  Eagliah  Government  would  sufitain  no  loss  if 
the  iotereit  «ere  duly  received  by  them. 

The  eflect  of  such  a  plan  a[ipe&n  almOHt  msgiual :  Ireland  is  tnni' 
formed  at  one  stroke  from  a  natiou  of  landlords  into  a  nation  of  peasant 
proprictora — apparently  without  loss  to  any  one,  and  with  ^u.in  to  every- 
body conocrucd,  except  the  iiritish  Uovcrnmcnt,  vho  neither  gain  nor 
lose  in  the  matter.  The  practicability,  however,  of  such  a  scheme  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  security  agaiu»t  Io«b  atfordcd  to  the  British  tai- 
payer,  for  he  is  iudusIriouH  and  heavily  burdeoi'd^  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  aasent  to  auy  plan  which  will  land  bim  in  auy  appreciable  Loss. 
Here  it  is  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill  diB'crs  frtjm  all 
other  previous  plans.  Act  after  Act  baa  been  passed  enabling  the 
tenant  to  borrow  money  from  the  Untish  Goreroment  on.  the 
security  of  the  holding,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  purchase 
the  fee-simple.  In  sueh  transactions  the  British  Uoverament 
becomes  the  mortgagee,  and  can  only  recover  its  money,  if  default  b 
made  iu  payment,  by  ejecting  the  tenant  and  becoming  the  landlord. 
In  proportion,  tbcn,  as  any  cxistiog  purchase  Act  succeeds,  iu  the  same 
proportion  the  risk  of  the  British  taxpayer  increases.  He  is  ever 
placed  in  the  most  iuridious  of  all  lights :  instead  of  poaitig  aa  the 
generous  benefactor  who  holds  forth  his  hand  to  rcscae  the  landlord 
and  tenant  from  an  iotolcrable  position,  he  stands  forward  either 
as  the  graspiug  mortgagee  or  as  the  still  more  hated  landlord,  who, 
having  deprived  the  tenant  of  his  hokliug,  is  seeking  to  introduce 
another  man  into  property  whicli  really  belungs  to  the  ejected  tenant. 
Such  a  position  may  be  endurable  when  the  number  of  purchasing 
tenants  is  small,  but  at  once  breaks  down  if  agrarian  reform  in 
Ireland  is  to  be  extended  eo  far  as  to  make  auy  appreciable  difference 
in  the  relatione  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  still  more,  if  it  become 
general.  Now,  what  is  the  remedy  of  sueh  a  state  of  things  ?  Surely 
to  interpose  the  Irish  Government  between  tlie  Irish  debtor  and  hU 
English  creditor,  and  to  pravide  that  the  Irish  revenues  in  bulk,  not 
the  individual  holdings  of  each  tenant,  shall  be  the  secunty  for  the 
Suglisb  creditor.  This  is  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  Land  Act 
of  JH86.  'rite  punctual  payment  of  alt  money  due  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  secured  by  the 
continuance  in  the  bands  of  the  British  Government- of  the  ExciM 
ami  CustomH  duties,  and  by  the  appointment  nf  an  Imperial  Receiver- 
General,  auistcd  by  aulionlinatc  otBccrH.  and  protected  by  an  Imperial 
Court.  This  officer  receives  not  only  all  the  imperial  taxes,  but  alao 
the  local  taxes ;  it  is  his  duty  to  satisry  the  claims  of  the  Rritish 
Government  before  he  allows  any  sum  to  pass  into  the  Irish 
Exchequer.  Id  effect,  tbc  British  Government,  in  relation  to  tbe 
levying  of  imperial  taxes,  stands  in  the  same  n^latiou  to  Ireland  as 
Congress  docs  to  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  levying  of  fede 
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tKX4«.    11>e  fiscal  itnity  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland  i»  thus  itccured, 

ud  tbc  British  Governmcat  ia  protected  agatost  any  loss  of  interest 

\^r  Ibe  lai^  sums  winch  mast  be  expended  in  carrjing  into  effect 

IreUnd  any  a^ariau  ruForni  vurtby  of  tlie  usme. 

Hie  Iriib  Bills  of  LKK6,  as  above  ropreseuted,  have  at  least  three 

recommeDdatioos : 

I.  They  create  a  state  of  things  in  Ireland  nndcr  irbicb  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  complete  agrarian  reform  without  exposing  the 
£ugli»h  Esclicqncr  to  any  appreciable  risk. 

'i.  They  enable  the  Irish  to  govcru  thcmselirM  as  respects  local 
matters,  while  preserving  iutact  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
rftriiaiDenL 

3.  Tbey  eosble  tbe  Bntisb  Parliament  to  govern  the  British  Kiapire 
without  any  obstructive  Irinh  iotcrfcrcace. 

To  tbc  first  of  Lbuse  propoBitiona  no  attempt  at  an  answer  baa  beea 
made.  The  Lsnd  Bdl  was  never  considered  on  its  merits ;  indeed, 
trmM  ocrer  practicully  discussed,  but  was  at  once  swept  into  oblivion 
by  the  wave  which  overwhelmed  the  Homo  Rule  Bill. 

Thr  eooteDtioti  against  thu  second  proposition  was  concerned  Id 
proviug  that  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament  was  not  main- 
uuDPil :  the  practical  answer  to  this  objection  has  been  given  above, 
puslicd  to  it)  utmost,  it  ooiild  only  amount  to  proof  that  an  amendment 
nat;ht  to  have  been  introduccti  in  Committee,  declaring,  in  words  better 
Hlccted  than  those  introduced  for  that  pnrposc  in  the  Bill,  that  nothing 
IB  llie  Act  should  affect  the  supremacy  of  the  Britiah  Parliament. 
In  tbort,  the  whole  diseuasiou  here  necessarily  resolved  itself  into  a 
mere  verbal  squabble  as  to  the  construction  of  a  clause  in  a  Bill  not 
vet  in  Committee,  and  had  no  bottom  or  substance. 

It  was  also  urged  that  the  coDceuiou  of  self>goverumcut  to  Ireland 
wM  bat  another  raodc  of  handing  over  the  Loyalist  parly — or,  as  it  is 
acrmetimes  called,  the  English  garrisoa — to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
I'amcllites.  The  reply  to  this  would  seem  to  be,  that  as  respects  pro- 
the  Land  Bill  efl'ectnaliy  prevented  any  interference  of  the 
Parliament  with  the  land;  nay,  more,  enabled  any  Irishman 
lof  turutog  his  land  into  money  to  do  so  on  the  most  advan- 
lerms  that  ever  had  been — and  with  a  falling  market  it  may 
confidoDtly  prophesied  ever  can  be — offered  to  the  Irish  Uodlord  ; 
rbile  OS  respect  iifc  and  liberty,  were  it  possible  that  they  should  be 
jgcrcd,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  imperial  officer,  the  Lord  Licu- 
it,  to  take  mcaua  for  the  preservation  of  pence  nnd  good  order; 
and  behind  him,  to  enforce  bis  bchesUi,  stand  the  strong  liattalions  who, 
to  oar  sorrow  be  it  spoken ,  have  so  onen  been  called  upon  to  pnt 
downdutlorbauce  and  anarchy  iu  Ireland. 

As  the    Bill   wax  drawn,  the   removal   of  Irish   obstruction   wan 
lectcd  trv  the  cjiclusiou  uf  the  Irish  members  trom  the  British  Par* 
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lismcut.  This  it  was  urged  was  a  dtsmenibermeat  of  the  Britisli 
t'tnpiro  aiid  a  dvst ruction  of  iu  unity.  In  vain  it  was  rr|ilied,  that 
eveu  when  Ireland  had  a  rirtually  iudependeut  Parliament  Burke  held 
that  the  unity  of  the  empire  stili  exiiitcd.  lu  rain  it  was  ur^ed  that 
representation  of  »  component  member  of  the  empire  had  of  neceaai^ 
nothing  to  (to  with  its  unity;  that  the  ChauDcl  lelanda,  Iile  cf 
Man,  and  groups  of  colonics  extending  over  one-sixth  of  the 
finrface  of  the  globe,  eonstituting  the  British  EmiMr^,  were  a  standinft 
protest  against  such  &  conteution  ;  therefore,  however  undesirable  tiueh 
an  exclusion  might  be,  at  all  events  it  could  uot  dismember  the  empire 
by  merely  plueiog  one  component  member, Ireland,  in  the  same  position 
as  other  component  members  of  the  empire,  uot  bciug  physical  {MTts 
of  Great  Britain.  All  was  in  vnio — sentiment  prevailed ;  this  ezcln- 
Mion  became  a  rock  of  ofltcncc  to  a  safficient  number  of  the  Ubera) 
party  to  enable  a  majority  to  be  formed  against  the  liorernment, 
and  on  this  rock  the  Jiil)  was  wrecked. 

An  alteration  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  with  a  view  to  restore  the 
Irish  members  to  thctr  places  in  the  British  Parliament,  raises  ao 
({uestion  of  principle,  but  involves  extreme  difficulties  of  detail.  If 
they  arc  to  be  entitled  always  to  attend  and  vote  even  on  questiona  ex- 
clusively English  or  Scotch,  they  have  nndue  privileges  accorded  to 
ihom.  inasmuch  as  they  acquire  n  right  to  interfere  in  local  BritHth 
matters,  while  the  Britith  representa tires  can  say  nothing  on  local 
Irish  aSairs.  On  the  other  haod,  if  they  vote  only  on  imperial 
matters,  three  Parliaments  are  established — an  Irish  Parliament, 
a  British  Parliament,  and  an  Imperial  Parliament;  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  Lines  of  demarcation  between  them.  Far 
the  best  way,  then,  would  seem  to  be,  to  accept  for  the  present  the 
aaaent  of  the  Irish  membera  to  be  left,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  to 
manage  only  their  own  affairs ;  but  if  this  desire  on  their  part  is  per- 
sistently overruled  by  the  determination  of  the  British  membera  to 
have  Ireland  rcprcscntnl  in  Parliament,  provision  must  be  made  for 
«uch  reprcwuttitiuu  on  uccaaion  of  discuEHions  on  peace  and  war,  and 
Mme  other  matters  of  imperial  consequence. 

Comi>pting  plans  have  been  put  forward,  with  more  or  le»s  detail, 
for  governing  Ireland.  The  suggestion  that  Ireland  should  be 
{.'Dvenicd  as  a  Crown  cokmy  need  only  be  mcutioned  to  be  rejected, 
ll  means  in  cflrot,  that  Ireland  should  sink  from  the  rank  of  an  equal 
or  indepcudent  member  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  grade  of  the  most 
depoDdont  of  her  colooiee,  and  should  be  governed  despoHcally  by 
Kogliah  ofllcialr,  without  repreaeotatioD  in  the  Eugiiab  Parliament  or 
any  maehinery  of  local  solf^govemment.  Another  proposal  has  beeo  to 
fpvc  four  provincial  Governments  to  Ireland,  limiting  their  power*  to 
lix-al  rating,  education,  and  legislation  in  res^wct  of  matters  whieh 
form  (he  subjects  of  privnte  Bill  legislation  at  pment  :  in  fact,  to  iilacv 
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tben  somewbat  oa  tbe  foottag  of  the  prorincos  of  Cauiula,  vliile 

fuaeniug  to    the    l^aglish    Parliameot    the    powers    vested    io    tbe 

DofBinioo  of  Cunada.     Such  a  Bcbeme  would  seem  adapted  to  wlict 

cbe  appetite  of  tbe  Irtab  for  natiouality,  wilbout  suppljiug  tUcm  with 

may  portion  uf  tbe  real  article      It  would  supply  no  banis  on  wbicb 

■  a^tcm  uf  agrurinn  rcfurm  could  be  based,  as  it  would  bo  impcusiblc 

Io  lc»rc  tbe  drtcrminatioD   nf  a  local  question,  whicb  ia  a  unit  in  its 

ikagcn  aadiudiffictU.tic«,  tofourdifTcrcut  Lcgislaturos;  above  all,  the 

Moge  on  wbicb  tbe  que«tioti  turos — tbo  suQiciency  of  tbe  security 

for   tlic  firttidh    taxpayer — would  uot  b<>  aOurded    by  prorincial  ni- 

■mreea.     Indeed,  no  altcruative  for  tbe  Land  Bdl  of  1886  baa  been 

Mtggcatcd,  wbicb  does  nut  err  in  one  of  the  following  poiata :   cither 

it  pbalj^  Ku<;li9b  credit  ou   innufficient  security,  or  it  reqnirrji  Ihc 

bodovocni  to   ncccpt   Irish   dcljcntiircs  or  some  form  of  Irisb   paper 

nttotj  ftt  par;  io  otbcr  words,  it  compcU  the  landowner,  if  be  sells 

ftt   ftU,   to  sell  nt   a  most  inadequate    price.       Before    parting   with 

Caaada,  tt  may    he  worth   while   noUciug  that  auotbcr,   and   more 

CMaibfej  alternative  is  to  imitate  more  closely  tbe  Canadiau  Cousti- 

Mtioa.   and  to  rent  the   central   or  Dominion   powers    in  a  central 

Leipalaturc   in    Dublin,    parcelling    out    the    provincial     puwcn.   as 

lliey    hare    licen    called,    amongst    several   provincial     Legislature;!. 

TLia  ■chctae  might  be  made  avaUable  as  a  means  of  protecting  Ulster 

from  the  «uppoied  danger  of  undue  interference  from  the  Central 

tioverument,  and  for  mokiug',  possibly,  other  dirersitiea  in  the  local  ad- 

niiualrattoa  of  various  parts  of  Ireland  in  order  to  meet  special  locid 

CngDOOWL 

Mr.  Dicey  Intimates  that  one  of  two  forms  of  reprcscntntivc 
eolomal  gorcrnmcnt  might  be  imposed  on  Ireland — cither  the  fbrra 
in  wbicb  the  cxccutiro  iit  conducted  by  colonial  olHcialSj  or  tbe  form 
of  the  great  irrcapoutibic  colonics.  Iha  first  of  these  fornu  is  open 
to  the  objectiou,  that  it  perpetuates  those  struggles  between  Kaglish 
csuCDtive  measures  and  Irtib  opinion  wbicb  has  made  Irclaud  fur 
cmturiea  ungovernable,  and  I«>d  to  tlie  estabtisbment  of  the  uutou  and 
datmctaon  of  Irish  tudcpeudeace  lu  IHOO;  the  second  proposal  would 
destroy  tlie  fiscal  unity  of  tbe  empire — leave  the  agrariau  feud  uncx- 
tinguiibod,  and  aggravate  in  every  particular  the  objections  which 
bare  bc«n  urgetl  again.*t  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1S8().  \  question 
■till  mnains  in  relation  to  the  form  of  the  Home  Kule  Bill  of  1S86, 
wliicb  wouM  uot  Iwve  deserved  attention  but  for  the  proaiincoce 
prai  to  it  in  some  of  tbe  discussions  upon  tbe  subject.  The  Bill  of 
1886  provides  "  that  tbe  Legislature  may  make  laws  for  tbe  peace, 
Older,  and  good  government  of  Ireland,"  but  auhjecta  their  power  to 
aomeroaa  cuceptioiia  aud  rcstrictlous.  Tbe  .\ct  establishing  the 
Doaiaiob  of  Canada  enumerates  various  matters  in  respect  of  which 
the  l^egiilAture  of  Canada  is  to  have  exclusive  power,  but  prcfaecii  the 
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enumeratioQ  "witli  a  clause  "  that  the  DomiiLion  LegiaUtore  may  mi 
laws  for  tlie  peace,  order,  and  good  gDveriimeat  of  Canada  ia  relatic 
to  all  matters  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pronacial  Legislatare 
although  Ruch  matters  may  not  be  HpRciaJIv  nieationed."      In  effect, 
therefore,  the  dilTerencc  betn-een  the  Irish  Bill  and  the  Canadian  Act 
is  one  of  expression   and  not  of  Hubatance,  and,  although  the   Bill 
more  accurate  in  its  form,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  inai 
ou  legislating  b/  exception  instead  of  by  eDumcratiou  if,  br  the  null 
stitutiou  of  tbe  latter  form  for  the    former,  any  material  oppoaitic 
would  be  conciliated. 

What,  then,  are  tbe  concluaioQs  intended  to  be  drawu  from  thi 
foregoing  premises  ? 

1 .  That  coercion  is  played  out,  and  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
a  remedy  for  the  ctIU  of  Irish  misrule. 

2.  That   some  aUcroatire    mnat    be  found,  and   that    tbe   onli 
ftltemative   within   the  range  of  practical  politics  is  some   form 
Home  Rule. 

3.  That  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  grant  of  iiom< 
Ride  to  Ireland — a  member  only,  snd  not  ouo  of  the  most  important 
members,  of  tbe  British  Kmpire — will  in  any  way  dismember,  or  ereti 
in  the  slightest  degree  risk  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 

■I.  That  Home  Rule  presupposes  and  admits  the  supremacy  of  tha] 
firitiab  Parliament. 

5.  That  theory-  is  ia  favour  of  Home  Rule,  as   the   uationality  of 
Ireland   is  distinct,  and  ju5tilie«  a  desire   for  local    independence  j  I 
while  tbe  establishmeut   of  llotne  Rule  is  a  ncce^ary  condition  toj 
the  eflcctual  remnval  of  agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland. 

G.  That  precedent  is  in  favour  of  granting    Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
— e.g.,  the  success  of  the  new  Constitution  in  Austria- Huugary,  audi 
the  happy  effects  resultiug   from  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion] 
of  Canada. 

r.  That  the  particular  form  of  Home  Rule  gnmtcd  is  comparattrdy] 
immaterial. 

K.  That  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1H8(>  may  rcndily  be   amended  \tk\ 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  all  real  and  UDpartisnn  objectors. 

9.  That  the  Land  Bill  of  1K8G  is  the  best  that  his  erer  bera 
deviaedj  having  regard  to  the  advantages  offered  to  the  new  Irish 
Qoverumeut,  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant ;  and  that  any  Uitl  in- 
tended to  be  just  to  the  Irish  landlord,  the  Irish  tenant,  and  tfac 
British  taxpayer,  mast  follow  tbe  tine  of  that  Bill  to  a  very  gKatJ 
extent 

Thbixo. 


THE  MOABITE  STONE. 


H 


SOME  yean  ago  I  considered  it  advisable  to  intervene  in  the  ques- 
tion, at  that  time  red-hot,  of  Mr.  Shapira's  too  notorious 
Denteronomy/'  and  make  short  vork  of  a  mjrstification  whose  pro- 
tnction  threatened  to  cast  undeserved  ducredit  upon  studies  of  the 
highest  order,  accessible  onl^  to  a  fev.  I  then  explained,  as  follows, 
the  motives  which  led  me  to  this  intervention,  singularly  unwelcome 
to  certain  blind  or  prejudiced  persona : — 

**  The  first  daty  of  a  savant  is  to  keep  watch  over  science,  and  to  rid  it  as 
qibddy  aa  posaible  of  such  impostoiesj  for  they  cannot  but  compromise  it  in 
Ibe  eyes  of  the  profaae,  who,  after  repeated  deceptions  of  this  kind,  go  ao  far 
ato  confound  in  the  same  scepticism  the  true  and  the  false,  and  hold  in  sus- 
picioD  the  most  obvious  facts  and  the  least  doubtful  monuments.  Have  I  not 
Msrd  it  insinuated  around  me,  in  London,  that  if  the  Shapira  MS.  were  a 
fcvgery,  the  Moabite  Stone  and  the  inscription  of  the  aqueduct  of  Siloah^' 
Axt  is  to  say,  the  most  precious  and  genuine  pages  of  Semitic  epigraphy — 
night  be  equally  false  7  "  * 

The  event  has  finally  jnstitied  my  apprehensions — at  least,  partly 
so;  and  has  proved  that  after  having  mistaken  the  tares  for  the  wheat, 
one  u  too  easily  inclined  to  take  the  wheat  for  the  tares.  Here  is 
the  Moabite  Stone,  in  its  tnm,  put  on  its  trial,  and  the  innocent 
mad*  to  pay  for  the  guilty. 

In  expressing  myself  thus,  I  meant,  I  must  say,  not  so  much  the 
Mvsnts,  who  are  supposed  to  be  guided  only  by  cool  reason,  as  the 
public  at  lai^e,  which  yields,  very  excusably,  to  the  impulse  of  superficial 
inipresnons.  It  appears  tl^t  I  was  in  error  as  regards  this  point,  for 
it  ii  a  scholar,  a  very  estimable  Hebraic  scholar,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Anglo-Jewiah  Association,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  hallucination 
of  scepticism,  now  rises  up,  solemnly  declaring  the  stela  of  Mesha  to 

*  "LMFTaiidMArah&ilo^neafltiFkl«atine,''fcc.,p.228.    Paris,  1685 
VOL.  UI.  N 
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l>c  tbc  work  of  ft  forger,  and  this  sagulsr  stone  of  Semitic  epigrapli 
and  Biblical  excgcsia  "uotbicg  but  a  stooe  of  stumbling/'  H 
Ujiou  lie  briugs  bis  action  agtunst  it  in  due  fufm,  Id  oqc  of  the  l 
Qumben  of  the  Scottish  Review,*  accompauied,  like  ao  illustratai 
article  upOD  the  hero  of  a  «?clchratt' d  crime,  bj-  the  portrait  of  the  guillj 
atcla.  If  we  arc  tu  believe  him,  the  Louvre  should  lose  uo  time  in  senil- 
iug  the  monument  wbieb  has  dishonoured  it  for  ao  mauy  Tears  to  joi< 
the  bits  of  leather  oficreil  to  the  British  Museum  hy  the  UDfortuoatl 
Mr.  Sbaptra.  As  for  me,  I  would  have  nothing  better  to  do,  ahou 
Mr.  Imwj  gain  bis  case,  but  to  take  the  first  express  for  Rottei 
and  blow  out  my  bruJDH  iu  turn;  fur,  after  all,  1  cannot  conceal  th 
I  bave  a  good  (leal  of  rcHpouaibilit;  iu  the  matter,  haviug  thus  iccoi 
sideratcly  iutruduccd  to  sai-auts,  under  the  name  of  King  Mcsba^ 
vile  im]>o«itor  uumaskcd  by  Mr.  Liiwy. 

But  before  guiug  to  such  tragic  extremes,  I  may  perhaps  be  pe: 
mitted,  aa   the  case   is  iu   some   measure  my  own,  to  timidly  rai 
my  voice  ou  behalf  of  tbc  Moabitc  king,  so  sharply  attftcke<l  by 
descendant  of  one  of  bis  secular  oucmics,  and  to  have  my  nay  in 
old  quarrel  of  Israel  and  Moab,  vbich  has  been  reopened  oa  fi 
ground,  after  so  luauy   ceuturiea,  under  a  foroi  as  piquant  aa 
expected.     Alas,  poor  Mesha!      Before  dcceiviug  us,  how  be  dcccivi 
himself,  when  he  iuscribed  ou  the  basalt  his  thanksgiving  to  bifl  go 
Kcuosl,  for  haviug  delivered  bim  from  tbc  bund  of  Israel,  and  tnw 
him  definitively  triumph  over  his  "  enemies  and  haters."     He  d£ 
not  foresee  2hfr.  A.  \JAwj  and  the  retaliation  of  which  the  Hcv.  lUbh 
was  to  be,  many  centuries  later,  the  providential  instrument. 

The  account  of  this  new  ''  burden  of  IVfoab  "  sounds  truly  like  Ui 
inspired  voice  of  a  second  Isaiah.  But  one  must  pcrhajis  not  czolaii 
too  hastily  ;  "  Moab  is  coiifouudcd  ;  for  it  is  broken  down." 

Pofisibly  sileucti  would  have  bccu  the  best  answer  to  give  to  sac 
extravagances,  which  will  not  fot  a  moment  bear  critical  investigatio 
aud  do  not  deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  true  saTants,  the  honour  of 
regular  refutation.  But,  besides  savants,  there  is  the  public,  o 
wIujh:  mind  the  extraordinary  assurance  of  Mr.  Lovy  raay  have  Ic 
a  few  clouds  of  doubt  which  it  is  expedieoL  to  disperse.  I  have  oIi 
another  reason  for  breaking  this  silene« ;  it  is  that  Mr.  l^jwy  mig 
interpret  it  as  a  tacit  admission  ou  my  part,  since  be  already  giv 
his  readers  to  anppoae  that  my  confidence  is  shaken.f     By-aud-by 


•  A|>n]  IS«7.     '-TI1C  AiM>oovl»J  dunctv  fl(  tbe  MgaUtQ  StOM."     By  lh« 
A.  Lowy.     Witb  (ko  iUnitration. 

t-  '*  An  np|tr«lieiiBian  of  tbU  kind,'*  u^n  Mr,    I.'in-y,  "taiky  \mv*  Itul  wmo  wt 
witli  M.  (iaiit»<;iii.  wbi>  pooiibly  hM  Jntt  bu  ooiiliiU'Koe  in  )>U  famoa*  dxicoyny." 
oumidatea    bin    iilr^    in   ■  loUor   rtu.'ratlr   (tddreksed    to    III*    .-Iriuirtny.    ■aflBC 
thoM  BclioUn  "  wbo  have  long:  ago  plndgod  (heir  litcrsrf  nputuioa  to  vtocUoatiu  1 
•vUiuitieity  of  Mcaba'i  uanaiuiiat,  now  T«rv  cantioudy  rrinun  frnm  an  imHrtuu 
cntminatloo."  Ifiach  Ixt  tlicatakMnuJ  w«  play  fairlj.Uiv  taM<a  loay  _p«rluip<  W  torn 
and  Mr.  Luwy'a  "liUrary  r^ntaMuu''  nlao  mjomciI  tu  nin  Ui«  sud*  nalu. 


T/m    .\fOABJTS    STOI^. 


mmy  be  capable  of  clashing  me  amon^t  tboae  "  continental  »cholRre  " 

vhom  he  profenn  ta  have  coDvertcd  to  his  manner  of  thioltiiig.    How- 

■'  L>tcru)g  might  be  to  me  tiie  coniimuT  of  MM.  Qraeti,  Zunit, 

tioetder,  &c.,  who  arc  !>uininoucil  hh  having  pn-coded  or  folloved 

Uieir  hold  co-reliKkmiRt  ia  the  way  of  trnth,I  prefer  "very  incautionsly  " 

lullowiii{>  my  own  rntui  in  tire   n-ar  of  error,  where  I  nm  nUn  neither 

ill  too  bad  nor  too  mt^agre  company.      I  nm  not  a  little  Hurprised  ihat 

riK>1an  of  lfa«  standing  of  M.  Graetz  and  7k|.  Znnx*  should  hai^ 

woU  thernfcltre)!  to  be  talketl  orer  by  the  archieological  parados  of 

I>>wT.       One   must,  honcrcr,  believe  it,  since  the  latter  aMCrta 

ti:    qnloae  it  is  vith   thcnt   as   with    Al.    Oppert,  whom   Mr.   IJovy 

4lkow>  to  ua.  ill  all  einccritj  I  donbt  nut,  as  one  of  his  partisans,  and 

■  bo,  uiitwithstauilitig,  has  authorized  roe  to  eipresftl^  contradict  the 

ofiotOQ  unduly  attribtttetl  to  him.t 

Hk  theory  inAintainctl  by  Mr.  Tji'ury  has   not   even,  aa  might  be 

teppoaed,  the  merit  of  nurclty.  Mr  himself  lovally  nek  now  ledgm  that  he 

ii  by  aa  mnina  the  fint  to  hare  pnt  forward  doubts  as  to  the  genuine* 

Mv  of  the  Moabite  Stone  and  sounded  the   alarm-bdl.     We  had 

•iRady  l»eard  a  faint  tinkling  of  tliis  kind  in   the  note  of  a  GcrmaD 

wrant.  Dr.  KautMch — a  singularly  equivocal  notcj — which  was  written 

ladertbetbeu  recent  impre»iooof  the  mortifying  ailTcnture  of  the  false 

VoohitG  crockery   purchased  at  a  high  price  by  the  German  Govern- 

WBt,  (uid  brought  down  by  me  to  it»  proi>cr  value.^     It   ia   always, 

■  oijy  be  seen,  tbr  aome  titon- :  "  Chat  £chaud6  craint  ['can  Iroide." 

Conreqticntlv,   Mr.     Lcivy    ia  quite   right   when,   relying  on   the 

tMonr  of  thin  note,  he  proved),  text  id  hand,  to   M.   Socin   that  his 

wBcipui,    Dr.    Kautasch,   ha«   most   certaiuly   had    doubti    of    the 

ai^wntieity  of  the  Moabite  Stouc.  [, 

B«i  lie  is  quite  wrong  when  he  states  that "  no  oce  has  bilberto  ve n- 
*  "**«,  »*  t>  jii*i  <>ti«t-rTsti«AB  mul«  ia  tine  A/vJtuty  (July  0,  [".  'S)  by  tlio 


■  ■iHiuiin 
r  tla*N  i: 


t-Kwy, 

t 


'*y« (■I  n.  : 

*t**fc  Ba  •eel   tiulaiil  mi 

iilijt-ttjiint 


ti>  m*  QU  thtt  ■ulijeot  tiy  tba  aitiiMint  AcaiJoniiaian  : — 
'•<•  rimt  ftiitaTUc  pLFiiiemcnt   i   rcctitiiT   I'wivur,     J'iii 
jiU-nbic)  IkTB,  ot  JB  i-tiiU  lai  avoir  r»rl*,  iMts  liMitatioa 
I'D,   del   fQBib«rin  m'>^iti'jiKa   ilu   fuuvux    |ir<'M;l)'l«. 
Ic  «^li-W  titrtom*  dn  Urw^lito*.  !v  23  Mnr*  ISifl,  *o 
I'  r.'.  ct  JA  ub  ttai»  no*  (|U0  notiv  awvAisatuui  ■•  •Ml 
r  I   r  .{iLiiu)  (1l*  M^«a.    .li!  n'Ai  b  ittciinc  (|i(kiiir,  jm  iUtut«r 
,i..>  ri  iviitit  pM  M  I^lwy  caiHtrt«nt  p^«»qll«exp]ns!V'a■ 
^^  ,  '  I'l.iiii  '■  ■  o^ledii  ti^xt«:  UMS,   fuuuot  uQfts  mAine  un 
f*^4>m«  h^lrrUiiiin  dioIim  ouiiisuJi!.'^.^  i^u'dlc*  nc  le  •ant>  oUm  annibntraUiut  deviml 
^  ^B^iitntiHa*  t«tA»0*|iliii|ui;»,  ucb«obfU|U<«  *t  luktMcUt*  mUit«ut  tu  faveiir  <1« 

argoDivata  4e  il.  tjb*-f  Ir-I  cotinns  gnrnikiHa  <!«• 
Mum  KTwe  I^ikcUm  oa  %  eoiahatui  jmliB.  ot  arro  MqaoUta  on  comhnt  «acnrc 
bM  ba  iiotnnwtat  divanM  d«  lutyrialogiB.    Ja  me  do«acett«  rentifleiition  4 

.^MldorMoiibiUKlienAllmtliUiDereepriiit.  "  Vm,  Prof.  B,  Rantn«h  nod 

I  ill  ...  rcniHj  ill  tbu  Wok  ih^rt  n»«Dti(»«<l.  "  L*»  Kr»Uil»« 

*^-l  i.»i..  liL  pj..  t03-lK:i. 

i)-^»«n   ttvu  h  ritfMil  i«tUr  of   Vt.  K*utK*cli  (.'{(vx/^my,  toe.  eit  ',   tlinfe  li^  hM 
'i-    l<a  Back  Uit  livttar ;  but  tt  was  bM  tirfun  Uic  uook  hiul  uruwetl  iDor«  tlian 
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tared  to  andertakc  a  cntiral  cxaininatiun  of  the  Stone  of  Uoab,  vith  . 
view  of  asccrtaiDiag  whether  its  iuscriptioa  is  really  2,8(Xl  years  old."^ 

This  new-fsihioDcd  Messiah,  eomc  to  destroy  aud  not  to  ooafirm, 
has  had,  without  being  aware  of  it,  his  forerunner.  But  it  must' 
hare  lieeu  ooly  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  for  iiuhlic 
and  ftavaiiDi  together  have  remaiued  equally  deaf;  the  echo  <laesj 
not  appfur  to  hare  reached  even  the  ears  of  Mr.  Ltiwy  btmself,! 
thoneb  they  are  so  marvellously  Bharp  that  he  rocognizca  iu  tbel 
Moabitc  pronunciation  of  King  Mcsha  the  twang  of  a  Germaa-! 
Jewish  mountebank  hidden  in  the  Punch  and  Judy  box.  He  forgeti^.J 
in  fact,  or  he  is  ignorant  of,  the  existence  of  a  curious  ItUlepamphleCf 
published  in  1879  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpe,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Tnqniryl 
into  the  Age  of  the  Moabitc  Stone."  The  author  leans  upou  scveralj 
considerations,  some  of  which  we  6nd  again  in  Mr.  Lowy'a  article,  inl 
order  to  eatahlish  that  the  inscription  cannot  possibly  lie  that  of  Kingi 
Mcaha,  and  he  orriveH  at  a  coQclusioa  which  is  not  without  a  ccrtaiu 
originality.  Our  test  must  have  been  engraved  about  the  year] 
260  A.D.,  by  order  of  n  Palmyreninn  prefect  of  the  land  of  Moab — J 
perhaps  Mieonius,  cousin  of  OdenathuR — with  a  view  to  prove  by] 
the  help  of  a  Itctitiotis  documeut  the  ah  antiijuo  nghta  of  tlie  Moab- ' 
ilea  over  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  Mr.  Sharpe,  at  1eaatj.j 
left  us  the  illusion  that  the  imposture  dated  from  many  centuries] 
back.  Mr.  Lowy  is  merciless ;  he  deprives  us  of  this  last  little  bit 
consolation  by  peremptorily  asserting  that  the  fraud  is  of  yesterdayJ 
and  not  even  of  the  day  before. 

Upon  what  arguments  does  Mr.  Luwy  rely  to  give  an  opinion  which,] 
whtttevcr  he  may  say,  raiis  counter  to  that  of  the  great  majority  (nc 
to  nay  nnanimit?)  of  the  most  qiialilicd  savants?  Has  he,  at  least, 
good  reason  to  bring  forward  ?  Has  he  discovered  some  unheeded  fnnL 
which  can  be  considered  ae  a  proof,  or  even  the  l)cginning  of  a  proof? 
Not  at  all,  and  cue  is  confounded  by  the  frailty — or,  to  express  it  better, 
the  inanity — of  the  reasons  for  tbis  daring  judgment,  bawled  uu  the] 
houseto|u  of  the  SeoUiah  ReviHtn,  and  aiming  rather  to  strike  tbe 
public  iiuagiuation  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  erudition,  than  to 
convince  competent  scholars. 

There  ia  one  point  ui>oii  which    Mr.  Ltiwy  Aoca  not,  so  to  speak, i 
touch,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  of  captt4il  importance  in  the  question.] 
He  has  already  been  jtistly  rcprtMicbcd  for  it  from  several  quarters.* 
It  is  that  of  the  palx'ography  of  the  Moabitc  Stone.      Mr.  Ijjwf  prc-^ 
tends  that  the  forger  has  taken  his  philological  inspiriitiou  from    the 
*  Read  puticuWly  SI.  Hnlcvy,  irbo,  in  tli«  Jtecne  J<t  KluArr  Ji-iitt  {Atiril-JiiDP,] 

Ko  p«reiuptortlv  rrjccU  it,  of  cniinw,  kt  tile  tame  tima  payiits  hm  nD«Kiit>.'t<il  uuitjiih- 1 
meat*,  to  whicb  I  contiot  iti)wcril)«-     I  hiirably  kckiKtwlsd^f  uiAt  I  tin  iicl  «<w  ia  wlut 
maoacr  this  »tt«in|it,  vliich  ii  m  oomplet*  s  £ulut«,  "  will  coosidenbl}-  iMDtribdta  to  UM' 
pmglMSaf  iDtcrprcUUoD."  On  nots  siDgleabMarDpaintDltlieteJttilMsltaooioiiMrtHyJ 
thnnr— 1  wiU  uot  ujr  lit^lit,  but— «Tta  uu  shadow  of  a  liglit. 
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in*en|ition  of  Kitiff  Aihniunazar.     W'xW  be  m&intniQ  that  he  va*  alio 

palKOgraphioallj  inspired  bj  it?     Tlie   shape  of  the  letters  upoa  the 

cvo  monumenu  rliflcn  eutirely.     The  sarcophagus  of  AshniDD&xar, 

which,    lu  I   tuiig    sigo    poiuted   out,   does   not   even  date  from  the 

PeiTiaii  tiut  from  the  Ptolemaic  *  epoch,  ofFere  us  a  type  of  Phoenician 

writing  of  a  Inter  period — haritig  already  uudergoue  tcnaible  altera- 

tiou  ;   the   Mosbite   Stoue,  uu   the  cuntrarv,  ^xica  the  most   ancient 

and  lb*-  purest   trpo  of  this  wririrp,  nearly  similar  to    that   already 

partly  known  to   us  by  several  archnic  specimens  :  the  epigraphs  en- 

fraTed  on  the  tvonze  Hon»  of  Nioeveb,  the  legends  on  many  intaglios, 

aodf  abotc  all,  the  most  ancient  Greek    ioscriptions.     To  this   type 

aim  bcloDgs  the  ioacriptiou  of  the  aqueduct  of  Siloah   at  Jerusalem, 

ett^vcd  on  the  rock   in   the    time   of  Ezechiaa.      Mr.  l/owy  cannot 

<ay  tliat  this  text,  discovered    long  after  the    Moabite   Stoue,   with 

wlucb  it  prcscDta  the  moat  striking  palKographictU  analogies,  has 

^rred   as    a    luodeL      He   has    still  the   resource,  it  is  true,  of  dc- 

dariog  it  apocryphal.      Apocryphal  also  miwt  be  the  two  ioscriptiom, 

ia  characters  ulentical  with  those  of  the  inscription  of  the  nquednct 

'   '-  '  'ih,  rogravcd  ou  the  rock  which  I  had  already  disooTercd  id 

..:  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem  ! 

Mr.  Lijwy  docs  not  enter  into  any  cxpUoation  as  to  the  persoualify 

4f  tJus  mysterious  forger  to  whom  we  should  owe  the  Koabitc  Stone, 

tad  who  moat  eert&iuly  have   been  a  marvcUous  nchular,  ko  perfectly 

onimaant  urtlh  the  latest  scieutific  discoverica  and    theDries  that  he 

^  CYVD  anticipated  them  on  several  poiuts.      What  a  pity  it  is  that, 

i£er  tbc  achict-cDicnt,  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  difllcultlcs  and  socri- 

tttk,  q(  this  moalerpiecc  of  cmdition,  imagination,  and  patience,  he 

las  rattiabed  without  tearing  the  slightest  trace,  baring  derived  from 

ka  nitCTprise  neither  houour  uor  profit  I     What  admirable  uiieclfish- 

scm!     For  he  has  worked  solely  for  the  love  of  art,  without  the 

■■sHast  thought   of  jiersoual    iutcrest,    merely   seeking   the  platouic 

plcasort  of  mystifying  the  most  reputed  aavauUi.     One  would,  uever- 

UmUch^  hsTC  been  glad  to   aoc   the    face  and  know  the  name  of  this 

■aikfd  Hebraic  acbolar,  who  has  so  nicely  taken  in  his  most  cunning 

tintiitcji,    but    baa   luckily    rndcd    by    Hading  hia    master   in    the 

tcuwd  Secretary  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association.     Probably  the 

■■fcftBnato  fellow  perished  jiiat  after  having  so  satisfactorily  tcr- 

■nnatod  bit  La&k,  ukiug  hid  secret  with  him  to  the  grave.     'VYbat  au 

VKpirshle  loss  to  science  t     M!ay  these  few  Hncs,  which  render  very 

fctble  homage  to  bio  merits — too  little  appreciated  by  Mr.  Luwy-^ 

■tnt  IS  lua  funeral  oration. 

^Hulit  respecting,  and    for  rcry  good    reasons,  his   impenetrable 

.*  ItUnk  I  hsT«MoeM<lc<l  Ui  «itttUiaUiit){  tliAt  ItdMny  n.  (PbiUiI^pliut)  lamon- 
^iAlwIbaMiwnua  of -UliaiiUHUCM  ia  tlia  ftpiUpli  «f  ttiia\iii|b  under  tW  title  of  A  Jon 
'Uikx,  "I^rddJ  Kiagtof  ItAnltic*  "— lit«nl  UaiulAtiiA  cf  x^f^'^  ^'"^'■''^' 
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incognito,  Mr.  Lowy,  1  must  confe<i)i,  does  not  estimate  w  Iilghly 
I  do  till*  varied   talcntji  of  this   myatificator,  iutaugible  as  o  ^blin. 
He  has  no  diflicalt;  :d   efaowitig   ua  that    after  all   he  is  a  dm 
"  Hcboolboy,"   with  a  vcr;  limited  knowlnl^  uf  Hctiruir,  antl  a  sUl 
more  limited  knowledge  of  Moabitc ;  much   less,  &t  all  cveuts, 
Mr.  Lony,  for  vboiu  tbe  Isngusgc  of  Ruth,  aa  well  as  that  of  DavidJ 
ban  no  mystery.     Shull  I  own  it?      Mau'a  vauity  i«  iiiGuite.     Wfail 
reading    tbe  first  pages  of  Mr.  Luwy's    paper  I    bad  vaf^uely  delude 
my*elf  witb  the  unackuowledged  hope  that  be  would  {icrbap  do  tni 
tbe  bouour  of  auapcctiug  me  to  be  tbu  author  uf  the  furgcry.      Vaii 
ho[)c!  I  trus  quickly  compelled  to  give  up  tliie  uuugbty  but  uice  illuaiouj 
and  it  was  witb  a  true  feeling  uf  humibatiuutbat,  instead  of  the  part 
fiattrring  ia  spite  of  crerytbiog,  of  culprit — or  at  least  accomplic 
I  natt  obliged  to  resign  myself  to  tbe  rdle,  always  wiuefr bat  disagr 
able,  of  victim   aud  dupe      Mr.  Louy  point)!  out  here  nud  there,  ii 
tltc  incriminated  text,  turus  aud  idioms  of  Cicrmanicor  Auglu-Saioi 
language:  but  uot  the  least  little  Gallicism  !      If  my  conscience 
bceu  relieved  by  tbis,  my  awaur-proprt  bua  beeu  rather  dinappoiutct 
Here,  iu  a  few  words,  is  ^^Ir.  Jjowy's  theory.     Tbe  tuecriptiuu  o| 
Mesbn  must  have  bc«a  fabricated  by  a  forger  about  twenty  years  agoj 
on  tbe  pattern  of  the  inscription  of  the    King  of  Sidoo,  vVshmuuazarJ 
engraved  on  tbe  sarcophagus  shown  in  tbe  Louvre.      Subsetjueut 
the  discDTcry  of  this  sarcophagus,  "  purchased  by  the  Duke  de  Ijuvhc 
for  the  sum  of  j£400,  the  cupidity  of  nil  Horts  aud  classes  of  men  ii 
Palestine,  as  ulso  in  rcgioos  east   of  the  Jordan,  became  excited 
the    expectation  that  large   profits   might   be   realized   througb    tl 
fabrication  of  curiosities,  inscribed  or  unimcribcd."      Thin  must  bail 
encouraged  Shapira  to  undertake  the  crimin&l  and  Kicralive  indu»try,] 
of  which  the  [wo  most  remarkahlc  operatiuti!i  are   the   fabrication 
tbe  Hoabitc  pottery  acquired  by  Prusuia,  and  of  the  "  Dctiteronomy," 
about  which  so  much  noise  was  made  but  lately  in  Koglaud.     Ne^-er- 
tlielcK.t,  Mr.  IViwy  docs  not  tbink  that  the  inscnption  on  the  Muabite-j 
Stone  "was  concocted  by  Sbapira:    tbe  plot  was   evidently  luid  byj 
persons  more  skilled  than  he  was  in  tbe  artH  and  wiles  of  inipositiuu.' 
Mr.  Luwy  could  uot  6ay  ottierwiw,  for  iu  fact  Sbapira  hail  ncitht 
much  nor  Httle  to  do  witb   tbe  affair  of  tb<->  stela  of  Mesba.     Iliii 
stone   of   highest    respectability   ba.i  had,   thank   goodneM,  not   tl 
bligbtcst  connection  whatever  witb  so  compromising   a   peraou.      Hcl 
none  the  ici>a  iusinuatca  that  this  monument  must  belong  to  tbe  same 
series  of  more  than  doubtful  finds.     1  may  be  permitted  to  observoj 
at  once  that  Mr.  Lony  makes  a  material  mist&ko  wbcu  he    stales, 
support  bis  bypotbesis,  thut  Mr.  Shapira  was  iu  18G9  abreody  activelv] 
engaged  in  his  IraiSc  iu  Muabitc  antiquities — that  is  to  suy,  before 
time  when  the  Muabitc  Stone  wax  iutroduced  to  the  public.    In  reality^ 
it  was  after  this  revelation  aud  tbe  acnsatiou  created  by  it,  that 
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Mo»bit?  cracker;  mule  its   Rrat  appc&rance  in  Jerusalem.     These 
ktMlical  idot) — or,  to  call  them  liy  their  proper  name,  these  dolls — 
not,  as  I  have  fully  poiutcd  out   ehenhere,  the  brothers  and 
of  the  itrin,  but  it»  sons  nnd  dftughtcru— it*  very  iUegitimstc 
1,  of  couTBc.  Their  manufacture  was  suggested  by  the  stela,  and 
cot  accompany,  itill  less  precede  it.     This  is  an  hiitorirnl  point 
litcly  uccrtaiiicd, au()  it  is  not  without  its  importance;  the  result 
riag  that  the  apparition  of  the  stela  from  the  heart  of  the  land  of 
ia  BU   abtvolutcly   isolated  and    unexpected  circumstUDce,   for 
arriral  of  which  none  of  the  premonitory  and  suspicious  symptoms, 
igiy  sup|io<icd  by  Mr,  Lowy,  had  prepared  the  way, 
However  It  may  be,  the  forger,  armed  with  tho  text  rompoaed  on  the 
Item  of  that  of  Ashmunazar,  had  repaired,  according  to  Mr.  Txiwy'i 
1,  to  the  Bedouins  of  Rloab,  accmtomed  to  rccctrc  "  frequent 

I  from  Jcronalcm,"  and  had,  with  their  consent,  comfortably  taken 
I  bia  quartern  iu  an  isolated  place,  to  engrave  the  inscnptiou  on  the 

fpol,  ou  a  stooe  "  suitably  aud  carefully  prepared  "  ;  he  had  gummed 
«P0D  the  surface  to  be  engraved  the  copy  of  the  inscription,  prerioudy 
truiscribcd  uu  a  ahi-ct  of  tracing-paper,  and  had  (iuiBhed  hia  work 
of  "  lightly  and  quickly  "  engraving  in  a  few  days, 

Mr.  LcJwy  asscrta  tliat  "  the  dressed  surface  of  the  atone,"  which 
hMsuflirrcd  from  the  injuries  of  time,  "  is  ancient,  whereas  the  inscrip- 
lioD  itself  is  modem,"  the  chnrartcrn  inacribcil  on  the  stone  having  in 
•e  instance  suScrcd  from  similar  iutlucuccs.  Here  at  least  is  a 
il  and  prceiM}  aucrtiou,  and  it  is  aUo  printed  in  letters  of  a 
srtionate  to  the  importanoc  attributed  to  it.  Unluckily  for 
jwy,  it  is  roniradicted  by  au  examination  of  the  original,  as 
Ely  uLc  may  ace  iu  the  LouTre.  To  his  assertion  iu  large  type  I 
peruiision  to  oppose  tite  following  iu  Icttcm  of  equal  size,  in  order 
Rpir,  charge  for  charge,  to  hi«  heavy  but  iuoffcusivc  artillery  : 

TttZ    CUAK-iCt'EUS    AllH    CONTKMl-OHAKY    WITH    THE    DXHSSBU    SUBr.tCi: 

vfmt   wntctt    mcT   are   enobaved  ;    ir  they    j^utt    uodkrk,  it  u 

aUO    MODERN. 

11  the  engraved  characters  have  in  general  euffcrcd  less  than  the 

"  iBiUsl  and  iudcuted  "  surface,"  that  is  natural  aud  is  to  he  obaervcd 

ia  irthtr  antifjuc  inscriptions.     The  causes  of  alteration  have   necea- 

rjy  lc8B  actiuu  iu  the  interior  of  the  sunken  strolics.     Moreover,  it 

'  *cty  poftsibltf  that    originally  these    »nnkeu    letters    were,  as  was 

t<]n(utly  done  by   the  ancients,   painted    with   a   coloured   matter 

'(oiiaiani  or  tome  other  substance)  iu  tended  to  make  them  more  visible-f 

This  U  thi!  more  probable  iu  the  case  of  the  Moablte  Stone,  because  the 

\'  Pcfjrtmutrly— fbr  an.  m  fi»r  Mr.  L«wy— tli«T«  4r«cxMfitM>i]S;  Bgood  nninlierot  the 
'  -^  {iotl  wi-ro  H>  KlN<Mly  h^tm  ibe  W»»king  ol  thi>  gtoae, 
<  rekiifr  tlic  decijibcniig  of  notut  lOMajjia  vtry  ililKculL 

II  I  riu-iicMi  tij^i.u}.  >:r  OiMln  \VvT«)  evea  tbought  thai  the  kttun  on  tbr 
Ui«Ute  SdHH  Iiad  pukk|«  txinci  pit. 
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cliaracters,  finely  catiu  this  very  hard  atoDe,woDld,  without  this  artifios, 
bave  been  distinguished  with  great  difficult;  od  the  blackaew  of  the 
basalt,  as  is  now  indeed  the  catc.  This  substance  erentuall;  disappeared, 
bat  it  mast  hare  exercised  iur  a  time  a  preservative  iDfluuiiec  ou  the 
hollows  filled  by  it^  whilst  the  surface  was  exposed  to  oorrosion  witli- 
Qiit  protection.  This  vonld  help  to  explaiu  the  uDeqnal  preien-atioQ 
of  the  letters  and  of  the  ground.  The  oonditiou  of  ttie  stone  might 
be  compared  to  that  of  an  etcher's  plate  submitted  to  the  biting 
action  of  aquafortis  ;  the  colouring  matter  sorting  in  some  ueastire 
as  a  protecting  Taraish. 

Cousequentlj,  it  must  perforce  be  admitted,  the  foi^er  would  not 
only  have  had  to  cugrare  tbo  text  upon  so  refractory  a  substance 
as  basalt,  which  would  itself  have  been  no  trifling  juli,  evaa  with  the 
famous  "  thrco-comcrcd  chbcl  "  discorcrcd  by  Mr.  Liiwy's  perspicacity, 
and  of  which  he  speaks  emphatically,  as  though  he  had  really  fotind  a 
corput  delicfi  .-  he  would,  besides,  have  had  previously  to  cut,  dress, 
mould,  and  polish  the  stola  itself,  which  is  highly  improbable.  Tbii 
is  not  all ;  ho  would,  moreover,  have  had  to  subject  the  atouc  to  a  com- 
plicated crcatmeDt,  in  order  to  give  to  all  the  surfaces  of  this  huge 
block  the  most  perfect  appearance  of  age  and  dccay^  such  aa  U 
admitted  by  Mr.  LiJwy  himself. 

This  hypothesis,  fanciful  aa  it  is,  at  lca«t  evades  a  difficulty  of 
which  Mr.  Lowy  hu  ucvcr  thought.  Tbc  insidious  engraver,  liaving, 
according  to  him,  brought  a  tracing  of  the  intcription  to  be  cut,  oiost 
have  found,  precisely  on  the  spot  at  Dibon^  an  antique  stela,  all 
ready  shaped  to  measure,  and  purposely  left  without  inscriptioo, 
vbose  form  and  dimeasions  answered  exactly  to  his  pattern.  What 
a  happy  combination  of  circnmst&QCes  !  There  is  really  a  Provideuce 
over  forgers^  m  over  children,  lovers,  and  drunkards.  I^Ir.  Lij  *j 
says :  "  Dressed  blocks,  dating  from  tbc  times  of  the  It'  mans, 
abounded  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  land  of  Moab,  and  could 
easily  lie  inscrilted  by  a  forger  who  was  an  adept  in  his  art." 
Evidently  Mr.  Ltiwy  means  by  this,  ordinary  quadrangular  bloeka  ; 
he  forgets  that  the  Moahito  Stone  is  not  a  simple  square  block,  hut  a 
stela,  a  stone  of  very  peculiar  shape,  recalling  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  stclic,  rounded  on  the  top,  with  its  inscribed  surface  framed 
in  a  projecting  moulding.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  of  these 
uninscribed  stelse  aoim  about  by  the  ancients  in  the  "  tield  of  Sfoab," 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  future  forgers,  finding  thus  clote  at 
hand  in  the  desert  "  tout  cc  qu'il  faut  pour  ccrire,"  as  M.  Scribe  taya. 
Otherwise,  we  must  suppose  that  the  mysterious  author  of  the 
false  inscription — who,  after  all  Mr.  Ijowy  tells  us,  could  be  none 
other  than  a  European,  aud  a  Kuropean  remarkably  well  up  in 
Hebrew  and  iu  palscugraphy,  in  spite  of  the  quarrels  which  the 
learned  and  sceptical  Hebraist  tries  to  pick  with  him — went  in  pcTBon 
to  the   ruins  of  Oibon,  and   proceeded   with  his  own  hand   to  tbc 
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tngnring  of  cbe  inscription  ccHiipoeed  bj  binuelf,  modiiyioK  tlie 
)(Uti£catiou  of  the  tium  so  u  to  make  it  lit  the  surface  to  be 
atiliud  I  But  ill  tbia  cue  bun*  arc  wc  to  recoucilc  tbcsu  various 
SKppusitiuas,  which  Mr,  Lfiwy  ought  really  to  have  takcu  inti) 
accoont,  vith  wbat  be  telb  qs  id  refcrcDC«  to  the,  accordiug  to  him, 
iTTatiouAl  mauiier  lu  which  is  cut  the  word  'imn,  had-Daiboai, 
"  the  Dibaniao,"  at  lines  1  and  2  : — "  The  pcnoa  who  engraved  the 
^ifiBpb  does  not  seem  to  b&ve  been  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
UkC  E'hccuician  letters.  ....  This  untiatural  separation  suggests  also 
tb»t  the  author  of  the  forged  inacriptiua  dues  not  control  the  arr&uge- 
nent  of  ibe  tine*." 

^'""'■'T  ftmn  tbi«  fixed  idea  tbat  the  inscription  is  falne,  Mr. 
I-  ■■  rtakes  to  [irorc  it  by  a  critical,  detailed,  and  "  unbiassed" 

kB&lysii,  cKclnxively  based  on  the  transcriptiou  given  last  year  by 
IDL  Smcod  and  Socin.*  He  docs  not  aecm  to  be  a«vtx:  tbat  tbis 
traoscnption,  taken  by  him  as  a  standard  text,  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  several  potnta,  as  I  have  prored  iu  n  work  Mr.  L^wy  might 
and  ought  to  bavn  been  acquainted  with,  t  He  would  thns  have 
^ftnd  himself  more  than  one  eou/j  li'ppre  dans  I'taa,  nicli  a«  that  he 
diracta  agaiust  tlie  allied  construction  of  the  genitive  by  the  help 
of  tbe  prGtcndcd  preposition  min.X  Tt  i^  tndy  too  easy  to  tax  tbis 
mding  with  being  "  barbarous  rendering,"  "  egrcgiously  uo-Hebraic," 
Cor  it  caista  only  in  tbc  iniiigiustion  of  the  two  Gel^Arlat  whom  \[r. 
lAwy  has  taken  for  bia  aolc  guidea,  and  appears  to  bold  iofaUihle — 
pobably  becau«  they  arc  Uerman. 

Tbo  tame  remark  applies  to  tbe  readii^  bemetlta  meJih'a  (lines  S^'l); 
aad  might  be  applied  to  other  no  leas  erroDeouH  readings  of  MM. 
Satcnd  and  Socio  tbat  Mr.  L5wy  accepts  as  gocpel  truth,  althiiugb 
tWy  on  just  oa  inadminibtc.  It  is  nccdIcM  to  .lupcradd  to  the 
TMon&ry  blunders  of  tbc  author  of  oar  inacriptiou  the  "  aolecisnis 
ud  bariwrinu"  which  only  rest  on  oaisreadiDgs  of  its  last  but  not 
Sul  mterpretets. 

Mr.  Litwyrepmaebes  tbc  author  of  tbo  inscription  of  Mcsba — already 
MBtirted  of  kiiowitjg  German  aud  ijngliah — for  introdncing  here  and 
tfccie  into  bis  fancy  language  Arabic  forms;  he  dnea  not  think  to 
mi.  hiaiaclf  whether  theae  forma,  before  being  Arabic,  are  not  ;\ra- 
W,  and  vbetber  we  ought  not  a  priori  to  expect,  considering  what 
m  ilirady  knew  concerning  tbc  Moabitcs,  tbat  tbc  Semitic  dialect 
V^  by  tbem  abould  be  just  intermediate  between  Hebrew,  Arameao, 
ud  archaic  Armbir.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lowy  follows  a  very  convenient 
fot  Bort  atraoge  way  of  reasoning.  Each  tine  be  meets  in  the 
ttKilpiioa  with  either  a  form  or  an  exprenion  approaching  to  biblical 
bagBige,  it  is  tLe  result  of   plagiarism ;    each   time,   on   tbe  other 
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band,  he  meeta  ffitU  a  form  or  na  «iprcs&icu  deviating  from  it,  it 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  the  imagination  of  the  forger.  Aud  yet 
he  18  the  first  to  acknowledge  tliat  there  ahuuUI  lie  certain  national 
and  philologica]  differences  lietween  the  Israelites  and  the  Mo&bttes ; 
brothers  and  coiiiiti!!,  although  they  ma;  be  alik^,  hare  none  the  less 
their  ebaractcnsiic  fcattirea.  Moaltitc  ia  not  Hchrcw,  Hebrew  is  not 
Moubitc,  although  the  two  langoages  belong  to  the  Hamc  philological 
family.  Certaiulj  the  inscription  of  Mcaba  contains  a  good  number 
of  un-Hcbraic  words  and  forms,  and  the  sarauta  who  have  studied  it 
for  Kcveuleeu  years  have  not  waited  for  Mr.  iJawy'e  opinion  on  ibia 
point  to  share  it;  hut — the  false  readings  being  left  on  the  hands  of 
their  authors — there  ia  not  oue  word  or  form  which  is  un-Scmitic. 

At  this  rate  one  might  maintaiu  with  the  same  right,  that  the  ia- 
Bcription  of  Ashmunasar — the  pretended  model  of  the  forger — » 
itulf  falic  ;  for  does  it  uot  coDtaiu  at  the  same  time  many  words  and 
idioms  which  arc  pure  Hebrew,  and  many  words  and  idioma  which 
ditTer  from  it?  Mr.  L4>vy  will  say  it  is  Phoenician,  anil  Phi^uician 
and  Hebrew  are  congenerous,  but  not  identical.  Well,  he  cannot 
hare  anything  to  object  against  our  making  the  same  answer  about 
Moahitc.  Why  doea  he  not  also  aitxert  that  the  stela  of  Geba),  that 
the  epitaph  of  Tabnith,  di«corcred  after  the  iuscription  of  Ashmun- 
■Mr,  and  rcscmbliog  it  ittill  more  than  the  inscription  of  Mcaha,  arc 
imitations  of  it  due  to  forgers  ? 

The  text  begin-t  with  the  words  Anoch  Ateifh'a,  Sk "  I  am 

Mestha,"  iic.  We  naively  think,  do  we  not,  that  tlus  formula  belongs 
to  royat  piotocola  of  all  ages  and  all  conntriea,  and  that  ^[e3ha,  like 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  for  lastauce,  has  the  right  to  make  use  of  it 
without  deserving  to  have  his  stone  cast  at  hiraV  An  error  !  Mr.  Lijwj 
auurcs  ns  that  it  ia  the  result  of  a  servile  imitation  of  the  iuscripttoii 
of  .-Vabmunazar  I  Ashmuuaaar  aud  Tabuith,  kings  of  Sidon,  Yebaw- 
melek,  king  of  Byblos,  say  Anoch  AiAmunarar,  Anoch  Tabniih,  meltck 
Sidonim,  "  I  am  Ashmmiazar,  I  am  Tahuith,  king  of  the  Sidouiansj " 
Anoch  Yektnemeiek,  metech  Gebai,  "  I  am  Yeliawmelek,kiiigof  Ucbal." 
The  odds  are  ten  to  one.  if  ever,  by  cbanec,  an  inscription  of  a  king 
of  Israel  or  Judah  be  brought  to  light,  that  it  will  bc^iu  by  these 
words:  Anoch  Ahab,  metcch  Isrtu-l,  "  I  am  Ahab,  king  of  Israel;" 
Anoch  or  Anochi  IHskiifah,  meleck  Yehttdah,"  1  am  Ilczckiah,  king  of 
Judah."  Mr  L<iwy  does  not  allow  that  Meeha  could  make  use  of 
thiti  formula.  The  poor  king  of  Moab  is  forbidden  to  employ  the  word 
anocA,which  belongs,  however,  to  the  common  patrimouy  of  the  Semitic 
lauguages,  under  penalty  of  lieiug  collared  like  a  vulgar  pickpocket. 

At  line  17  Mcsha  has  the  imprudence  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
the  goddess  associated  with  his  national  god  Kcmosli,  the  name 
of  Astar-Kcmosh,  the  Moahite  Aalarte.  "  Stop  there  I  "  cxdaima  our 
detective;  it  is  the  Aetarte  of  the  imcription  of  AshmuDnzar.  Aud 
here  is  the  innoceut  Mesba  convicted  of  the  treacherouti  nbductiou  of 
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m  godilsM,  *nA  of  &  goddess  wbo,  oevertlnleH,  has   hu)  «dt-enbiina 
witli  more  tliaa  one  Semitic  people,  before  uii)  after  Mnba. 

Fmnber  UQ  (line  16}  the  incorrigible  Metha  makes  tlic  blnniler  of 
initing  io  TuU  the  name  of  Jehovah  (ni.r),  tbe  God  of  lanel, 
wliaae  Moctuarr  he  has  plundered.  Mr.  Lovy,  foi^ttiog  tbftt  this 
ortboffrapb]-  ttatcii  bark  from  the  bcgtnaioK  of  the  tolerably  aneicitt 
period  wbea  the  Jews  do  lotiger  proooQaced  the  sacred  tetragrftiii, 
and  that  coDseqneatlr  it  is  trndttioaal,  ahoir*  dearly  nx  the  dav  to 
the  p■eiHiti-^[eafaa  that  he  is  only  au  ^Doramaa,  not  to  have  omitted 
the  third  character  (the  tcaw). 

Mesha,  at  line  29,  boasts,  like  the  f^ood  conqneror  ho  i«,  of 
viug  aunexed  sercra)  towns  to  the  territory-  uf  Moivb.  lie  will 
pay  dearly  for  this  foible,  for  Mr.  Uivy  hus  no  trouble  in  provian 
that  what  he  hu  reallj  annexed  ia  but  a  simiUr  passage  of  tbo 
inieriptiou  of  Ashmuu&zar.  Is  it,  however,  indiscreet  to  ask  Mr. 
I^ny,  reasoning  fur  an  iustaut,  if  he  will  condescend  to  inform 
u— oa  the  supposition  that  oiir  inscription  might  by  cliauce  be  ^nu- 
IDC — in  what  oiber  terms  Me^hu  otiglu  to  have  ex|)res»eil  himself, 
ill  order  to  csplaiu,  iu  hm  luii{;ua-;e,  I.lii&  hialoricnl  fuct,  which  recurs 
pretty  frequently,  tdas !  at  ercr}-  period  of  the  aauals  of  humaoicy. 

Mr.  Luwy  accuses  tlic  author  of  onr  in»enptioD  of  havinf;  cmptojed 

aiili  QDJtistihable  emphasis  the  personal  pronoun  iu  the  sentence: 

re-onoeA  melaehtl  aeher  abi,  "  And  I,  I   reigucd  after  my  father  "  : 

he  ought,  aceurdiug  tu  him,    to  buve    simply    suid  :    Va-emloch,    &e., 

"  Aitd  I  am  rei(;iiiiig."    I  would  answer,  that  Mesliu  hxd  suflicieutly 

good  reasons  for  speaking  so  pompuu&ly  ;   he  wished  to  show  that  he 

was  4  king,  Me  ton  of  a  kiwi,  that  he  had  inherited  rc^ul  puwer  fbjui 

tho  hoiKb  of  his  father.    Tbia  was  a  widely  diUuacd  IcchuK  iu  antiquity, 

when  monarchs  nttached  very  mnriccd,  importance  to  direct  trausmia- 

«*on  of  royalty  by  hereditary  euccessiou  ;  ra^a\a{i6v^ot;  Tr\v  ^aaxXilav 

'^n  rov  w<irf»((f,  Hiys  Ftulemseus  Epiphancs  iu  the  IUmpiCl  inscriji- 

't<Ua.      Snch  was  probably  not  the  case  with  Mesha's  father,  wfaaterer 

^'y    hsTe  been  Iuk  real   nnnic,   partly  defaced  on  the  stuue  ;   for  it  is 

"'ilciug  to  observe  that  Meshii  mentiuns  only  his   father  and  not  his 

P**»dfatUer,  whil»t  Ashmunanar  (whose  intcriptiuu  it  supposed  to  bare 

Wexi   imitated   by  the    forger!)  does   not    omit  to  give  both.      I  am 

"""^l  ijied  to  conclude  from  these  two  facts,  compared  one  with  another, 

***■■*•   Mcshu's  lather   mttst   h«Te   been   the  founder  of  a  new  Muabitc 

••y**  asly.  originated  by  farotir  of  some  event  which  sensibly  weakened 

^•^     suzerain  power  of  the  kiugdom  of  Israel.     Tbo   thirty  years   of 

'^'Ku  attributed    by  our    inscription  to  the  father  of  Mesha  invito 

™      to  go  back   tolerably  (ar  to   seek   for    this   CTent— {towards   tho 

■i^oliof  Omri?). 

Oa  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  order  to  fiud  place  for 
^<2  leries  of  ioi[wrlnnt  eveuts  and  works  of  public  utility  related  by 
^t:^a,  that  he  only  had  the   stela  made  after  be  had  reigucd  ktctU 
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yem.  These  rcmarkB  lead  us  to  take  a  dcv  riev  of  the  exact; 
moment,  hitliorUi  mui^b  debated,  wbeu  tbc  ercctioa  of  thU  comniemo-| 
rative  Btcta  took  place.  Amougst  Uie  poesiblc  8ulutiaQ»  of  tbia, 
problem  tbere  in  ouc  wbicb  lias  been  too  mucli  alighted,  and  wbich  I' 
deliver  over  to  the  consideration  of  saTanta  until  1  return  to  it  myself, 
without,  biiwcrcr,  yet  maiutaiiiiug  it  to  be  the  true  one.  Mar  nob 
the  Moabite  Stone  be  postciior  to  tbc  rciguB  of  tbc  two  sous  of  Abab, 
Abasiafa  and  Joram?  This  hypothesis,  wbich  would  briue  the 
Moabite  Stone  to  about  the  year  8*i  b.c.  (according  to  admitteil 
i^ronolo^) — that  is  to  say,  subaequent  to  the  tragedy  of  Jehu, 
— would  explaiu  the  sentence  of  Mesba,  speaking  of  Ahab  :j 
"  And  I  liaTc  seen  bim  and  hia  house  (struck  down)."  This  pbrasQi 
recalls  Mugulorly  the  ruin  of  the  "house  of  Ahab"  (3Krj«  B'a)J 
spoken  of  iu  tbc  Second  Book  of  Kings  (is.  8,  U,  aud  pastim)  witJii 
regard  to  the  death  of  Joram.*  1  do  not,  however,  renture  to  makaj 
this  comparison  without  trembling,  as  it  will  funiish  Mr.  Lowy  with 
fresh  weapons,  for  he,  as  usual,  wilt  not  fail  to  see  again  in  this 
striking  resemblance,  which,  by-the-bye,  has  escaped  him,  a  sliainelessi 
plagiarism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mesha  might  have  been,  according  toi 
this  view,  saceesaively  ooutemporary  with  Ahab  (  .  ,  .  .  3  "itJK  '0*3 )i 
Ahaziali,  Joram,  aud  Jehu.    This  is,  I  again  repeat,  but  an  hypothesis! 

1  content  myself  with  suggesting  it,  and  reserve  its  tcchiucal  discus 
sico  for  another  time. 

But  enough  of  serious  talking.  Let  us  return  to  our  sabjoct— 
that  is  to  say,  ^fr.  Ltiwy's  criticism,  of  which  tliis  digresnon  hai 
momentarily  caused  us  to  lose  sight. 

lie  is  so  blinded  by  his  prejudiced  ideas,  that  he  ends  by  losin 
himself  on  ground   where   au  "  iuexperieuced  schoolboy"  wonld 
able  to  fiud  his  w&r.     Mcaha  gives  the  name  of  Karekah  to  the  pi 
where  he  erected  bis  stela  and  fixed  bis  royal  residence.     Nothin 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppone  that  Karcfiah  and  Dihon  form 
part  of  the  s-ime  city,  and  were  connected    in  the    same  manner  a^ 
Sion  and  Jerusalem.      Not  atall!      According  to  Mr.  Ijiiny,  A'arrAaAj 
is  the  name  of  the  present  city  of  Karak,  situated  far  from  Dibo 
much  more  to  the  south ;  aud    then  ho  triumphantly  oaks  by  wh 
miracle  this  massive  stela  boa  been  conveyed  from  Karak  to  the  niiu: 
of  Dibon,  where  it  was  found.      He  only  fot^ets  oue  tbing;  that  i 
apite   of  the   BUpcrficial   rCBcmhlance,  whi^h  may,  to  an  uninitiated! 
eye  or  car,  api>car  to  exist  between  these  two  nnmeB,  there  is  no  con 
Dcction  possible  between  -jia,  Karak,  and  nm|3,  Karrhah,  which  aid 
written  with  radically  different  letters. 

The  forger  knows  and  uses,  not  only  bis  Old  Tcatameot,  but  evea 
hia  New.  TbuD,  at  lines  3  aud  4,  the  allusion  to  the  tntanxtuf  of  the 
name  of  Meth'a  ('*  saved  ")  is  QOlbing  but  a  plagiarism  from  the  Gospel 

*  8*«,  for  th«  Imsm  of  MosbltA  tMritniymutftiiuid  hf  Une!  *t  tlie  occMifaiB  of  Jehu 

2  Kiags  X.  32,  3X 
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of  St.  Matthew  i.  31 ,  roferriog  to  the  etymology  a£  the  name  of  Jeans. 
Further  od  (Udc^  13  and  II)  the  ethnical  or  geo^pbicol  name 
l^f^ekarotfi.  prmo,  in  which  Mr.  Ltiwy  claims  to  find  the  name  of 
ttx^  fortress  oK  Maehmrut*  has  been  put  there  to  touch  pious  luuls, 
bjr    caHiDg  up  remembraucea  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist. 

3ut  the  culmiuaiing    point     is  when    Mr.   Luw^    imputes  as  a 

crxKae  to  Mcnlia  that   he  assumed  this  name  of  Meaha,  to  vhirh, 

lO^MNrdiag  to  him.  he  has  uo  right  whatever,  For  it  is  simptj-  a  nick- 

na.'vsw  giren  to  him  by  the  Israelites,  and  which  be  has  never  borne  I 

Tb  «s  time  it  is  no  longer   against   the    Mo&bitc   inscription  that  Mr. 

li«^  wy  brings  the  action;  it  is  against  the  Books  of  the  Kings  them- 

ie1.~wes.      Useless  to  insist,  is  it  not?     Let  us  only  add  that  this  name 

0^    Jdesh'a — which,  according  to  Mr.  Liiwy,  is  not  an  historical  name, 

bcs.^  a  oicknamc — is  not  ereo,  in  his    opinion,  a    Semitic   mckname. 

Uxxtil  now,  every  one  nRrced  with  the  Moahite  king,  wbo  explained 

it     '^bus  himself  on  the  st«U,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  name  meaning 

"  seated  "Tcry  regularly  dcrired  from  the  Semitic  root  Yaiha.    What 

a    xsiBtakc !      It  is  an   Indo-European  word;  a  uear  relation  of  the 

Sanscrit  and  Hindustani  Meth  ;  of  the  Persian  MUh,  which  means 

A^ep:  and  it  was  given  to  the  King  of  Moab  by  the  Israelites,  be- 

ccaxase  the  former  was  "  au  opulent  sheep-ma!iter.''t    Such  an  etymology 

f^'w-es  us  the  measure  of  the  critical  capacity  of  its  author.     Since 

Mir.  Lctvry   recognizes  in   the   writing  of  the   Books  of  Kings  an 

"  -Arran  "  influence  of  thin  proportion,  one  is  less  surprised  to  »ee 

kixn  discern  in  the  composition  of  the  Moabite  inscription  the  hand 

of  a  European  having  n  tinge  of  Hebrew — very,  rery  slight  indeed. 

.After  that  we  can  draw  the  line,  for  my  readers  have  seen  enough 
to  be  edified  as  to  the  ralac  of  Mr.  Lciwy's  opinion,  resting  on 
"  icterual  aud  external  cTidcncc,"  that  "  the  Moabite  Stone  is  a  fraudu- 
teixt  fabrication."  It  would  be  wasting  time  and  trouble  to  discuss 
point  by  point  such  groundless  objections. 

So  total  a  bhinilcr  might  have  been  excused,  had  its  author  kept 
it  to  himself,  or  been  content  to  consign  his  doubts  tn  Home 
technical  periodical.  Tbc  discussion  between  savants  would  have 
beet)  short  and  limited  to  the  circle  of  specialists.  Had  it 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Ijiivy,  there  would  always  have  been 
tiwie  to  bring  the  result  before  the  public.     But  instead  of  that, 

^T  WUdk  b  mritUn  with  «  tupt,  taA  no<t  a  hahr  USD.  M'Kitnr.  Th«  miMt  ctirioua 
™^  it,  lb*t  Mr-  Luuy  ihinks  ttiat  for  tlio  for^ci  the  word  Mafluiiath  wu  |ironuuiitod 
"^Uvrnt  ( tt  Mrtfhir.r«^),  which  (Tou]il  l)L-tray  biH  Ovrmu-Jawisli  orinn  ;  Horu  U  a 
***ti)- J#At«iit«»,  irell  upiu  tlio  liuly  boaiu  uf  Cluirtiftn  ttoimt-  At  t£«  niaatuuu,  the 
"*••»  •!  pC  i*  nxml)'  l)orToire'l  friiiii  llio  iii«Ti[.ti..ii  tA  A«hmunai*t,  tm  u*iisl. 

'''  Uf.  Law]^  IngeDDoutly  adili :  "  It  it  I««9lili>'ly[I  hIioiiIiI  think  ««,  iudeorl  I]  thnt  tlie 
"^tH  v(  kItatiA.  ill  tu  tiftnifioatiuo  of  'abeep.'la  oaaiiect«d  wiUithaAnluo  «A^A,  of  which 
™tt»MitU  tli«  foTtn  nnvfrA,  a  coUecUoaof  >h««p."  Ooddotlly  Mr.  Li>viry  Iim  do  IikiIc 
*J|n  be  Iavck  }ii«im-a  iiBtiv»  Hvlirew  ffMund  tu  niake  niili  on  wider  Suniitic  tcrntocy. 
'^  Anlic  intir^A  {rctul  miitrJM),  "  lluoks  or  hcnU,"  iilunl  of  rndthH  <lit«raliy.  "  thiib 
**"■*"),  liM  iKiibiog  whctcvar  to  do  with  tliv  Araliic  »h4h.  ftn<r  moiv,  of  ooiirae,  thaa 
*^^  OM  or  oUmt  witli  Um  &&me  «1  MmIu. 
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Mr.  Liivy  has  tboaght  fit,  at  the  firnt  onset,  to  addrem  liicnKcU'  to 
general  readers,  vho  are  not  able  to  control  his  assertions,  amaziag 
them  by  a  display  of  senntiooai  erudition.  He  pursues,  pleads, 
accuses,  oondemna  withoat  f  iirtlier  appeal,  and  execntes.  He  canuot 
fiiid  it  amiss  that  h<!  has  been  follotred  on  to  the  ground  on  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  give  battle,  and  he  has  only  himself  to  thank 
if  his  rash  attacks  receive  the  retort  tbcy  dcscrrc  There  is  no 
more  harm  done  to  science  hy  bclirTing,  or  allowing  to  be  bcKcTcd, 
the  anthcuticity  of  a  false  monument,  tbao  by  believing  and  trying 
to  make  others  believe  in  the  falseness  of  an  authentic  monument. 
Thcae  two  kinds  of  faults  call  for  equal  severity  in  eriticism,  par- 
ticularly when  they  have  for  an  ackuowledged  object  and  result  to 
act  less  on  tbo  rational  conviction  of  saranta  than  on  the  excitability 
and  credulity  of  public  opinion. 

I  ask  j>crinissiou,  before  concludingthis  article,  to  recall  to  memory 
certain  ideas  1  had  occasion  to  expound  lately,*  upon  the  material 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  Moabitc  Stone — ideas  from  which  wc 
may  aguiii  draw  a  few  fresh  though  now  almost  supcrlluouB  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  autbcnticity  of  the  mouumeut. 

1  have  before  satd  that  the  stela  must  have  been  of  the  ordinary 
shape  of  Kgyptiaa  and  Assyrian  stela; — a  block,  the  upper  part  roumlcd, 
the  lower  part  square.  Of  the  existence  of  the  rounding  of  the 
upper  port  there  is  uo  doubt,  since  the  rescued  portion  of  the  original 
has  pre«crved  this  part.  As  regards  the  lower  part  there  ia  less 
certainty,  Mr.  Klein,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  sec  the  monu- 
ment before  it  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  Bodouius,  assures  us  that 
it  was  rounded  e(|uaL)y  top  and  bottom  ;  but  I  am  of  upiiiiou  that 
he  is  wrong  on  this  pciiut,  and  that  his  mistake  has  been  canscd 
by  the  uljNciice  of  the  rigiit-hand  comer,  which  had  disappeared  in 
eouM:<|acnce  of  an  old  hrcsknge.  My  Bqiiccxc,  representing  the 
inscribed  snrfaec  as  Mr.  Klein  saw  it,  and  Sclim's  skctch,t  may  be 
taken  as  evidences  of  this. 

The  inNcription  consista  at  the  present  time  of  thirty-four  lines ; 
Init,  as  I  have  pointed  out  long  ago,  there  was  at  leatt  a  tkirty- 
Jiflh  line;  for  the  tfairty^fourth  tenuinatea, at  the  actual  lower  curuer 
to  the  left,  by  the  word ;  ^:^tl,  "  aud  I  .  .  .  .  ,"  preceded  by  the 
disJDocttve  stroke  of  the  verse,  being  the  obvtoaa  commonoemcut  of 
another  sentence. 

It  might  very  possibly  be  that  the  stcta,  so  risibly  mutilated 
at  the  lower  part,  is  incomplete  in  quite  unexpected  proportions. 
Thus,  the  part  existing  measures  about  105  centimfttres  in  height. 
What  proof  is  tliere  that  the  primitive  stcia  was  not,  for  instance, 
double  this  height?  We  are  acquainted  with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
fttebe,  of  similar  shape,  whose  dtmeusions  in  height  are  muoh  greater ; 

■*  "  L«  Stele  do  Ute,  exMBin  critiqa*  du  tcxte." 

t  Of  wltidi  I  have  pabluhtd  Uiti/aoranA  \m  tbv  irork  *bov»awntaoid. 
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itmidd  be  interesting  to  compare  in  this  respect  these  congenoroiu 

BwatuDents  with  uurs,  and   to  see  what  ui   gcQcrally  the  height   ia 

prQportlou    to   tbo    mean  wtilth  and    thicknesii.      Should  thin  be  the 

caar,  one  mtght  be  allowed  to  beliere  that  the  primitire  stela,  Ron- 

^     an   itucription    dmtbU   or  more  in  hnjfth  that   which    has 

:.^^<«aI  u»,  may  at  some  tirac  hare  been  cither  broken  in  half  or  cut 

iQto  two  or  three  blocks,  and  built  in,  ia  this  state,  with  the  materials  of 

«OBie  Babtequeut  constructiou.     It  may  he  obserrod  that  wc  bare  not 

r,™.,,!    ,5n  jyjr  gni-  of  the  fragments  of  the  lower  pari,  any  trace  of  the 

:inif  eilifvtvhich  apfxirvHilg  Jrnmeii  the  wfio'e  stela,  aud  must  haTe 

I  at  the  lower  fiart  an  at  the  ujipur  and  the  uilos.      It  tlierefore 

.^u^o^ux    to  search  whether  by  chnao:  the;   ruins  of  Dibou  may  not 

rtmeeal,  buried  or  built  up   In   some    undent  wait,  the   fragment  or 

Gnfmcats  whichj   united    to    that   wc   already   poncas>  would    con- 

ttittite  a  truly  imposing  text,  the  rescued  portion  giviog  us  but  a 

bint  idta  nf  the  whole.* 

lo  onlcr  that  luy  idea  may  be  better  nudcr- 
•''--1  I  illustrate  it  graphically  by  a  rooghly 
'd  (Itagram: — 
What  would  then  become,  on  that  day,  of  all 
clw  card-houses  built  by  Mr.  LiJvy  ?  Hut  this 
a  only  a  dream,  which  may  perhaps  never  be 
traliiwi.  Xcithcr  is  it  neccwary  it  should,  so 
\an  wc  roiy  be  delivered  from  Itus  niglitmare 
rffofgwy,  whieh  will  henceforth,  I  trust,  only 
traaUe  the  brain  where  it  has  taken  birth ; 
^rt  womnia. 

lb  any  case,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
mnue  the  few  whoso  faith  may  have  been 
Adcen  by  the  preposterous  doubts  of  Mr.  I/"iwy. 
1  Irope  that,  with  the  mo«t  reliable  savants,  erery 
'.at  will  penevcrc  iu  the  conviction  that  the 
"Stone  of  Moab"  is  as  tried  as  the  "Stone  of 
Inaci."aud  that,  although  refused  by  such  build- 
trt  as  Mr,  Liiwy,  it  may  yet  remain  by  good 
rifkt,  for  the  time  being,  the  headstone  of  the  corner — that  is,  of 
S^tie  epigraphy. 

Co.  CLKBUOyr-GANKBAU. 

TL*  xlrratnr*  •traki  bo  aortli  nU<-Tnptiiig,  wUHoiil  founting  the  chftr»ff  of  b  dii- 
■v*w7  ti  tiimm  ewnmtertisrt  <rf  tho  MinUu  .Ston*.  Tho  negaliire  tisulta  of  tnins 
t^nma  uudeat  '^'    -,      -       >--.  ^^  critcriau  for  the  future.     In  tbc  )>!m» 

*hita_«e«  tlwl>  r.  '  .  ituL'lliiiig.      I  must  say  m  tavt   word*  on 

ttlMMA      r  havp    1  i.F  tlio  ounvul  )M«-r«Ii«f  OBbaiwIt,  dbcovvrad 

*7  V.  rt  L'l  ai>:  fu  from  l.>il)4a,  to  tlic  aoutlk  <4  tti«  Amoti.  &ud  given  to 

iW  l«Qt  >■  L-t)m«*,  du«t  not  mimerit  King  Muihi  lo  pcnon.  in  hU 

•Hitioainii::  ' . 'riiotb  1  vco  «lii>ulii  Uieii  faave  Diero  au  iDVAliial)te  !ii[iira. 

sin  fDmisU^ .  ne.     IT  *<•.  il  nii){ht.  iitIuw  hn  in  blic  vioiuttjr  u(  Bliiliao 

Ml  Fnkon'  Uiki  i:  -t'lii^i  rr  udrinble  UiKcck  fortfac  Mtn  uf  Ike  onnent  unctiuiy  of 
(^•notb,  tU  hdy  citjr  t>f  Mi^ab. 


A   The    r«rl   of    lbs   sUiDe 
0.  Tbc  |i4il  in»iililf  mlulnf. 
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IGA\'~E  an  acoouut,  nearly  tno  years  ago,  in  the  paf^a  of  tbU 
Retikw,  of  the  life/ work,  and  mflticncc  uf  John  Nelson  Darbj, 
the  founder  of  the  modern  nect  of  the  Plymoutb  Bretbrea.  In  die 
coane  of  mj  Darrativc  1  several  times  mentioned  the  nama  of 
Alexander  Kdoi.  Hisi  was  a  name  and  a  personality  well  known  to 
the  men  of  the  last  gcoeration ;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  early 
TVactariaos,  the  teacher  of  Charles  Kingslc}',  aod  the  mspirer  of 
mueh  of  his  Christian  Flatotiiam  ;  and  yet  his  name  is  practically 
unkuowu  and  his  iuflnence  uurecognized  by  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion. Even  forty  years  ago  he  was  falling  into  oblivion.  A  stoiy 
is  currently  credited  to  the  late  Karl  JIuaicII  which  illustrates  thia, 
and  also  proves,  if  proof  wero  needed,  with  what  ignorance  of  Irish 
alTairs  English  statcsmeo  of  highest  station  have  striveo  to  gorero 
rcland.  The  present  Primate  of  Ireland  rejoices  in  the  same  uamo 
the  hero  of  this  article.  Ue  is  the  Most  ficv.  Robert  Kuox, 
Archbishop  of  Anuagli.  He  is  now  the  oldest  by  coaaecratioD  of 
the  KugUuli  aud  Irish  prelates,  having  heea  ap[iointed  in  1849 
Jliahup  uf  Down  aud  Connor,  in  sncoeaaion  to  Bishop  Mant.  He  vat 
then  a  Whig  iu  politics,  and  was  nominated  to  his  See  by  a  Wliig 
(lovcrnmcnt.  Soon  after  his  cousccratioD  Lord  John  Russell  ia 
said  to  have  asked  an  Irish  nobloman  of  liberal  politics :  "  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  your  new  bishop  ?  "  "  Oh,"  replied  the  peer, 
"  wij  don't  know  much  of  him  yet ;  he  bus  not  had  time  to  make  his 
mark."  "  Make  Lis  mark  !  "  replied  the  statesman ;  "  why,  is  he  not 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Knox?''  And  thou  for  tlie  first  time  he  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  cfrlebratcd  Mr.  Knox  had  been  a  layman 
all  his  life,  and  had  been  dead  for  well-nigh  twenty  years.  The 
matciials  for  a  Life  of  Mr.  Knox  arc  numerous  enough.     Half  m 


of  Am  imt  eestsrrviih 
of 

1737.     Hh 
Seotd 

of  tW  Eer.  Jofca  Werier  ta  om  oT  III 

to  Jv^md.     Took  Kwn**  kahh  «m  wy  pt». 

darisf  en6er  fife ;  indeed  aQ  tLrongb  Eft  liia  edtteoce 

tktf  flf  a  co^mMd  ian£d.     Be  vie  silicted  vrtk  cftkfdc  tt\ 

■Vck  inleiMifed  a  aatanl  repafaaace  to  loaety  aada  teadcocr  to 

■kthby  iairapectioa.      Wealcr    iccofaiaed    !us  veakncss,    aad 

ftapwiy  itrore  to  cofrect  it  in  a  Beiies  of  letten  (pciated  at  tbe 

of  tbe  foarlfc  ntnme  of  Knox's  Beauuas],  auukcd  with 

il  dttt  bri^Bai  of  style  aa3  good  stio^  —iwt^t  wimi  whie^  wo 

lid  cnifirhen  is  Woiey's  coCTCspondcace.      Bt  nature  and  b^' 

akntioo   Knox  was  meditatin  and  scaioiu :  bat,  according  to  bis 

wa  samtive  aa  gntm  in  a  fragnealafT  diaiy,  after  be  mcbcd  the 

igt  oC  laanbood  be  flung  Uaaelf  iato  toeaea  of  diaRpakion  till  about 

A*  fear  1707,  wben  be  vaa  fwUeulj  recalled  to  tbe  impresuons  and 

nns  of  eai^r  Amy%.     With  a  man  so  conttitatiODatty  iDcUoed  to 

•dndiol}',  ever   ready  to  write   bitter   thhigs   against    himself,  ve 

Uit  bff  alaays  on  oar  goard.*      Augustine,  Banyan,  Gcurgc  FoXj 

Btitir,  are  notable  initanoes  of  men  who  described  jouthfiil   fVoUcs 

■  lugiu^  suitable  to  the  gronest  aios.  and  Knox  scrms  another 

iBMration  of  the  same  tendeooy.     Knox,  whatever  his  muni  short- 

anniiigi  niay  hare  be<D,  fell,  however,  iato  what  ho  came  to  now 

"•erious  political  errors,  am!   formed  rery  dubioos  pulitic&l  fripnd- 

tUft.    Tbe   United   Irishmen  and  similar  societies  exercised,  about 

liTQ,  a  mst  itiftaence  and    esublisbed   a  wide-sjiread   organixation 

tbtnghont  Eoglaud  as  well  as  Ireland.    These  locieties  called  them* 

Kina  by  rarious  names,  and  at  Hrst  numbered  among  thcni  nome 

fi  tlie  highest  persons  in  the  land.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  io  Kogland, 

Wd  CoBtlereagb  in  Ireland,  joined  their  ranks  in  a^itatiog  for  Par- 

,  *  Kiwi  nfl«c«d  fram  Uit«nM  ncrvouin»9.  m  disordn  irliich  wh  introswl  1)5  ka 
ajnuknt  Mrtion  ua  Ilia  mm  jiut,  witli  whiub  he  ii  trkJitiiiuillv  cn<ditc4  :  lor  irnich, 
^w*m,  lie  ooftkl  pIoHl  ihcbtenJ  word*  of  a  laj  iuj;  ol  ftixr  LotU,  Uti  tin  •wuaf>k  o( 
Ij      ^  vmJuttt  »ch«Ur  sod  cntic  unoDg  tbe  Fatlwr*. 

^J^  UI.  o 


-  JWa-^ 
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Uamontary  Reform,  which  was  the  first  object  proposed  u  their  «inl 
It  is  DO  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Kiiox,  who  all  through  life  wai 
CoDstitutional  Whi){,  should  have  uotted   him^lf  to   thew  Boaetic 
Tiom  which,  however,  their  bolder  racaaurc-i   nnd  wild   rcrolutiouw 
projects  soon  frigbtcnod  him.      lie  not  only  left  them,  bat  also  fox 
time  opctily  joined  their  op[M)ncDtA,  announciuffhia  change  in  a  teri 
of  letters  or  essays   oq  "The   Political   Circnmstaoccs   of  Irelandt 
wLtob  saw  the  light  m  1~D5.     These  esaaja  explain  the  chaoge  wliu 
had  come  over  Mr.  Kiiu.'c,  and  in  tlie  light  shed  by  tbecn  we  can  «ri 
that  the  step  was  a  very  natural  one.     An   Irish    geutlcmau  of  fu 
landed  estate  might   be  a    Parliamentary    Ucformer  and   au    ardcq 
friend  of  freedom  in  I79D,  and  yet  be  a  thorongh -going  sajiporter 
the  Knglish  (tovcriimcnt  in  ir!).*!,  for  the  intervening  five  years  w 
very  dreadful  ones.     The  year  1798  is  usually  esteemed  titc  year 
the  Irish  rebellion,  but  in  fact  from  1792  the  country  was  in  a 
of  open  warfare.     Presbyterians,    Roman    Catholics,    Episcoptdiai 
were  all  engaged  in  organizing  their  forces,  arming  their  adbereti 
and  making  war  upon  each  other.     A  camp  of  10,000  men  was  fonrn 
just  outside  the  Irish  metropolis,  at  I^ughlinstown,  between  Bray 
Dublin,  and  upon  this  camp  depended  the  snfcty  of  the  Parliament  ai 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.*     Police  there  was  none  of  any  value,  cither 
the  cities  or  country.     The  peace  of  the  rural  districts  dependi 
completely  upon  the  exertions  of  individual  magistrates,    suppo 
by  scattered  bodies  of  soldiers,  and  as  the  natural  result  tlie  tr 
country  was  in  a,  state  of  civil  war.     The  Roman   Catholics  au' 
the  name   of  Defenders,  the  Protectants  that  of  Pcep-o'-Day  Bo; 
The  Defenders  repeatedly  joined  issue  with   the   royal  troops, 
state  of  parts  of  Ireland,  hut  only  of  parts,  has  been  of  late 
bad  enough ;  but  what  would  be  thought  of  cveu  one  such  )neid< 
as  any  of  the  following?      In  January,  1793,  a  body  of  Defend 
attacke<t  the  41st  Regiment  in  the  county  Meath,  and  a  detacH: 
of  the  same  regiment  was  engaged  by  them  with  the  greatest  fury 
tbe  country'  Leitnm.      In  Febniary  a  detachment  of  the  8th 
mcni  was  attacked  at  Athboy,  and   two  of  the  soldiers   killed. 
May,  171f4s  the  Defenders  were  three  days  under  arms  at  Kilmali 
in  the  south  of  the  county  Cavau.     It  is  a  wild  but  beautiful  di 
just  where  the  bills  of  Cavan  sink  into  the   plains  of  Meath,  and 
well  known  to  all  students  of  Swift's  Life  as  the  aiie  of  Ouilcs, 
reudence  of  his  friend  Sheridan,  1o  which  Swift  was  wont  so  oftd 
to  resort.     The  insurgents  laid  waste   the  estates   of  the    Itishop  I 
Meath,  which  adjoined  it,  plundering  and  murdering  his  tenants.     TB 
county  Dublin  militia  marched  to   encounter  them,   whereupon  tt| 

*  The  siu  ai  this  canp  i|  nnw  iu  ]nrt'aReupi«d  hjr  tba  Ilatiidovm  WarkbanM.  1^ 
oallinc  nf  sixnu  o(  lU«  si^iuiraa  csn  atill  bt  Incvd  in  th*  lovely  slwi  luud  hjr,  csUl 
"KriJo'*  (>l«a."  TLers  tt  a  local  trMlition  tkat  Jun':«  II.  e<iick«|i«T  o*  the  samo  ifoCj 
1990,  tile  n>7al  tcut  b«iag  pUud  nndor  u  itauunso  Ira*  still  donriibiag. 
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DeEende™  retired  U>  the  town  of,  Ballynaiigh,  -which  they  fortified 
ud  hckX  for  some  time,  till  tt  lust  the  militin  net  fire  to  the  tovn, 
nd  thu«  di-tlod^ed  theiu  nith  ^re«t  loM.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  thirty  hefeiiders  were  killed  in  an  encounter  with  a  parly  of 
ilneooiis  in  the  county  Roscommon.  In  May  17SS,  there  were 
httlles  at  Slif^o  anil  Tiinm  betneen  the  military  und  the  haadittr, 
^^hea  thirty  of  the  pcasantn'  were  killed  at  the  former  place,  aud 
^Higliteen  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded  at  the  latter;  while,  to 
^Hpmra  thp  ik^rips,  on  Sfiptcmbor  21  of  the  Kame  year  the  Battle  of  the 
^KDiaoiond  was  fought  in  the  county  Armagh  between  the  Feep-o'-Day 
fiojt  and  the  Defender*,  when  no  less  than  forty-eight  of  the  Utter 
vtte  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded.  Tlierc  could  have  been 
Toy  little  securitv  for  life  or  property  when  such  a  state  of  aflTairs 
[Utruled.  Alexander  Kuox'a  first  literary  efforts  were  directed  to 
dim  these  trouble?,  and,  with  this  end  in  Ticv.  he  appealed  in  a 
wiesof  letters  to  all  parties,  nnd  specially  called  upon  the  landlordi 
to  Uand  forn-ard  and  use  their  inflnence  upon  the  side  of  lav  and 
order.  His  words  have  a  certain  prophetic  ring  about  them,  and 
dm  that  the  inertoess  aud  incapacity  for  self-defence,  which  Lave  bo 
ngly  characteriied  the  Irish  landlords  of  the  present  time,  were 
Tested  in  their  aucestora  a  hundred  years  ago.  Ruox  (on  p.  G7 
his  essays  on  "  The  Politiciil  State  of  Ireland  ")  draws  a  picture  as 
tjiplicBble  now  as  in  17!)5: 

"  I  atk  Uiain,  Huvo  tbo  nen  of  propcrt}*  and  iai]«p«ii(lonc«  doao,  in  gansrat, 

ibc^  o-nv  at  once  to  GovcmiBcnt  an^  to  tbemNlvea?     On  the  ccatrary, 

they  not   in    too   autny   instances  looked    up    to   OoverDiiient  as  llie 

in  Uin  falilu  lookrH  up  to  Juphor  vrhen  lie  r-xpec.r^ri  tlt«  aid  uf 

mm  without  ODCC  piutiug  hitiowu«lioiilijor  tothg  wheol  T  What  did  tbo  men 

ty  throughout  the  kinfidom  do  1     l>id  thoy,  aa  waa  dona  in  KngLond, 

flK>  ne4^Mwity  was  muoli  lc4s,  and  as  tha  vory  pTactice  of  their  adversaries 

■-^4(1,  {firm  a.  conKiCutional  lengue  to  countiTOct  the  anti- 

Mfe«i;i  :       .      .   •rts  of  the  lurking  tmtturs,  to  adnilnisccr  aiittdotvs  as  fast  an 

'1'^  iiUcrttl  puiHona,  and  to  nit^et  each  stiniuliis  to  popular  frenzy  with  an 

'ijcitly  nrtlcnt  apf)«al  to  reas-^n  and  v>  conuienco !     On  the  contrary,  were 

tltcilj-ina  slitcta  of  the  enemy,  iIiobc  iniacinH  of  moiitiil   iiestilctici;,  iudo- 

ly  permitted  to  mnk^  iheir  way  to  «Tpry  farm-honsB  ami  to  every  cottage, 

to  nppenr  in  tlie  view  of  the  mtJtiluclo,  who  judgs  only  from  nppcarance, 

:}wcrahlc,  bccatiae  no  auKwcr  was  g\voa  thorn." 

ine   rjuoted  theae  words,  because  they  show    that    Mr.   ICnox'a 

ry  rlfortj,  even  from  a  political  point  of  view,  are  worthy  of  study, 

jh  it  is  as  a  theologiau  he  is  best  known.      Kuoi.  soon    after 

Dtrnced  an  active  political  career,  and  became  Lord  Castlcreagh's 

riratc  secretary  in  the  year  171>8.      And  here  as  an  impartial  historian 

(bound  to  Miy  that,  though  Lord  Castlereagb's character  has  often 

i-feipugned,  and  the  Tilettt  raoiires  and  measures  imputed  to  biro, 

yet  Kdoi,  a  man  of  the  tcndereat,  most  delicate  conscience,  aud  highest 

religioiu  principle,  alnava    spoke  of  him  and  his  measures  with  the 
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profoundcst  respect,  tlie  liigbest  approval,  and  tlie  warmest  ftffecticm. 
Koox's  couDCCtiou  witli  Caailereagb  did  not  couUuue  till  the  vear  of 
tbc  UoioD,  aa  he  luid  rcsigacd  liui  poutioa  throa^li  iil-hcaltU  before 
that  time ;  but  his  tcstimoDy  as  to  Lord  Ca»tlcrcagh'»  conduct  during 
the  rebclHoD  of  1798  u  of  the  clearest  and  most  decided  cbarooter.  i 
AVbat  can  be  higher  praise  than  the  following  passage,  selected  from 
a  letter*  to  a  friend  named  Schoales,t  describing  Iiis  own  life  a> 
private  aecretarj.  After  noticing  various  advantages  be  po6M«Mdr| 
Kuo\  then  proceeds : 

"  But  this  is  not  eX\.  I  am  gratified  at  being  singled  out  aa  tbe  coufid«ntial 
friend  of  tU«  hoDealMt  and  perUupe  Ibe  dbltst  statosuiim  thai  haa  btieo  la ' 
Ireland  for  a  cvnttiry.  I  know  of  liim  vrtiat  Uic  vroild  docs  iiot  and  cumocj 
know,  and  wliat,  if  it  did  know,  it  most  probably  would  not  beli«va.  His  i 
]etl«re  to  England  on  tho  cricicAlIv  important  bueinees  of  tiiis  country  pus  I 
throxigh  my  hands  frt^tuenUy ;  and  I  am  etrongly  inclined  to  thinl:  iliut  to  themj 
we  grmily  ow*  Hie  jiromptitudo  of  Kiigland  to  assist  ti«.  14uman*  he  is,  i 
fiOod-nntuTod  hcyond  liio  tn^unl  stAndnrd  of  n>a&.  In  him  it  is  itot  mat  ^^ 
Ttabit  or  a  oatunil  quality,  but  it  is  a  moral  dniy.  And  yel,  when  firm  d*-^ 
cision  is  rp>iiii*ite  h«  c^in  well  exert  it.  There  is  do  bluodfibed  for  wlticli  he 
does  not  grieve,  and  yot  bo  lias  no  tendency  to  injadicious  rnvrey." 

The  whole  of  the  piusage  from  which  I  have  made  this  extnct  if  J 
well  desening  of  careful  attention  at  n  time  when  Lord  Castlercagfa's  i 
character   and   achievements    nre    undergoing   a   severe   atorm    of ' 
criticism.J       Mr.  Knos'a  political  career  aoon  terraiaated.       Nature, 
indeed,  had  not  cut  him  out  For  a  statesman  :    his  lioalth  was  too 
delicate,  bis  ideas  far  too  speculative  for  the  business  of  political  life, 
where  a  man  must  look  not  so  much  at  what  is  theoretically  right 
and  deiiirahlc,  as  at  what  is  practically  attainable,  nod  where,  therefore, 
DOHati!)fai:tor}'  make-shifts  must  often  take  the  place  of  mntared  aadJ 
rcRRonnhle  schemei.     Mr.    Knoi'i  view.1  on   politics   ever  remunadj 
true  to  genuine  ^Vhig  principles,      lie  contlnncd  to  advocate  Ramuil 
Catholic  emancipation,  the  moderate  endowment  of  Ibe  Irish  prieet- 
hood — the  only   plan    which    conid   have    secured    social    peace    idJ 
Ireland ;  while  as  to  foreign  affairs  he  was  a  Bcvcre  ciitic  of  Fitt'al 

«  •'  KMnalni,"  vol.  Iv.  p.  81. 

t  Mr.  Rebfttlw  eoutribubnl  uaaa  tnojit  intonulinj'  facta  alMmt  Knox'*  lUo  and  UaJ 
coiiTemtiunol  power*, in  whtcllherivjUint  C'olrridgn,  to  tbo  Ordnanca  Sumrj  "  Ucmokff  j 
of  I>'n>1oiuk-rTv,'  |i[i.  73,  74.  B&  97. 

t  L^rd  CMtiHMzh  wittkcd  Knox  to  wnt«  lb*  Hwtory  of  the  ruion.  In  b  lotfanr  lo 
Knox,  dbled  atri^  30,  1811  ("  Rvouuia,"  iv.  &39),  b«  wtitta :  '"Hic  demon  of  tih» 
promt  lUy  are  kt  work  Xa  tiiak«  tliAa»  wko  carried  thu  Uaion  odi»u,  ><  Tirtt  hATJiiK 
crurlly  c>|>(irc*i«l  Hiid  Ihtm  wild  Ihoir  oannUy.  I  doo't  know  wh«tlu'r  th«  ni«w«Bt  ii 
yst  cifTDi:  for  )ti^'i"S  ^>  th<t  ompira  a  tciiip«r«t«  bMtory  of  both  tbMe  great  eitnla  |tb< 
Itrhrllioo  luiil  the  I'niont.  itnnpad  of  llie  virulmjc*  wblcb  L'faaractflriXKi  Mui^trari  uict 
Diiicr-iHo  OD  th«anr  haoil,  aail  PloirdMi  aiul  Burinfi'toiiantbeuliier,  f  wUhjron  wnald 
turn  t!iU  •u^pati'^B  LB  your  mind.  I  kaow  no  pervoa  ao  njiuil  to  it  m  jrourtolf.  Stioh 
a  vrk  u  MMutiat  to  tkv  |>iil>Itc  inlerwt  :  I  bad  almcMt  lud  to  Uic  poblio  udiAj," 
Again  :  "  I  fvtl  omfldpat  that  the  (nttntiotM  of  tii«  Oov«rtimeDt  lot  the  pubtid  p>od.  at 
tlul  timo.  will  bear  tho  atnet«al  tcnitiay.  I  beltoT«  thxir  mcann'ii,  wbcn  birly  Mt- 
^lued,  will  atAud  iqiiiill}'  l\\n  U«t  of  etiticum  ;  wtiiUt  iu  Iht  cniuiiiet  uf  th«  Union 
they  panned  lioneatly  tbp  int«i«rta  of  Irelaod,  yialdini;  tint  tnoi*  to  privat«  lolureata 
than  wu  requisite  to  disarm  (o  mighty  a  chaacc  of  aoy  coDrulalro  cbaradcr." 
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policy,   nail    cntirclv  disapproTed  of  the    funding    system    aad  tlic 

crcitioa  of  a  oatioual  debt,  which  reudcred  wiur  )>o[)utar,  Uccauac  its 

burden  wbb  unfclt.     Surely  the  following  passage,  culled  from   m 

letter*  written  to  his  friend  Schoalegin  1797j  breathes  the  Tcry  spirit 

of  Kir.  Bright  or  ^f  r.  Gladstone  : 

I  "  la  m y  mind  the  jtroat  foible  in  the  English  cliaraeter  baa  been  a  pasuoa 
for  war.  The  gr#u  rcasou  oftbis  viaa  tti«  funding  systum,  wlii<:li  madg  ic 
{irxtiiabls  to  nuM  money  wiUiLiut  Bon»ible  burdens.  The  ciir«  tor  this 
unMuJ  pride,  this  rageful  aftpoMova  for  gtury  ami  ooiii|ueii,  will  be  to  let  tha 

Clofeel  the  full  expense  of  the  bloody  game.     After  this  they  will  bo  tha 
di^owd  to  proToko  wnif«r«,  when  tlivy  h&re  e^tpeiieiiccd  the  effects  at 
Akt  lirendvs,  which  they  now  narer  do." 

Alaander  Knox's  real  claim  to  fame  rests,  however,  not  on  his 
pditieal  <ricws,  no  matter  how  true  and  how  prophetic,  hut  upoQ  his 
tdi^oiis  tcachiug,  which  was  strikingly  in  advance  of  hia  times,  and 
washed  tbc  first  note  of  a  movement  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
lb  English  Church.  lie  was  a  religious  mystic,  too,  when  mysticism 
ni  ullcrly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  was  a  High  Chtirch- 
BU,  of  tbc  school  of  I>r.  Liddon  perhaps,  rather  than  of  Ur. 
Poicy,  and  that  in  a  time — the  age  of  Lord  EUlou — when  the  term 
Bi^  Cbarchman  counoted  violent  Tory  politics  rather  tliau  any 
^intl  of  theology  whatever.  Let  us  hear  bis  own  deHnition  of  his 
foitioii  in  the  year  ISOO.f  He  had  been  invited  to  write  an 
■tiele  for  the  Eclectic  fteview,  but  hud  some  doubts  od  the  matter, 
tUch  he  thus  explains  to  a  friend  : 

^B*TIie  truth  U,  thow  Kdectic  men  nro  Dissenters  cliiefly,  and  also  what  is 
^^HU  ovaDgtlical.  Now,  I  am  a  Churchman  in  grain — not  a  Tory  Chitrcbman, 
^Hrtbt  it  a  diuatie  in  tiie  Cburcb,  not  its  conatituti*jiisl  turn ;  nor  yet  a 
^^fhij  nmn-lmmn,  for  th«y  did  nut  Talue  enough  the  distinguishing  features 
*'Da;E>itul)lit.htneut.  But,  U  I  may  use  the  ti-rni,  1  am  a  primitive  Churah- 
8n ,  [intiiin  in  our  systetu,  mo»t  cordially,  what  it  has  retained  from  Cbria- 
Un  buii'.jUity,  as  well  as  what  it  lias  gaintid  from  tbe  good  sense  of  tbc 
Btloucr*  ifi  expur^fsting  it  from  later  abuses.  But  the  Uiilb  is,  I  am  not  one 
*hh  l*iirilanic.  1  Ioy«  Kpitcopn«y — tbo  surplice,  festivals,  the  commutiian- 
oMe  set  sliar-wiso,  antiphonnl  devotions — i.e.,  vcraicio  uuU  rerpouse;  and  1 
momewbat  uu-Puriutnic  in  doctrine  too,  being  much  inoro  cn^iigcd  by  the 
I.I  j.i(iy  of  St.  Cbrj-sostoDi  than  by  the  devotional  dogmas  of  St.  Austin 
'  i-j  vf  hia  folIowI:^^'' 

^uiWMige,  contrasted  with  another  hercafler  to  be  rjuotcd  from  his 
wrtspondenee  withttishop  Jebh,  iti  which  be  forcsbadows  the  influence 
^  tilt  moderu  High  Cliurch  itchool  on  public  worship  in  ita  external 
upKt,  seems  to  fhuw  a  mind  occupying  exactly  the  position  takca 
>f  tkirty  years  later  by  the  Oxford  Tractariuns. 

Kow,  for   the  philosophic  student  of  history  the  most  iutercating 
peiat  about  Alexander  Kuox  is  this,  that  be  himself  traces  all  these 
BimaJ  uovemeots  of  his  to  the  teaching  of  John  Wesley,  so  that 
•  -  BwnsJns."  iv.  80.  t  JM*  ir.  20«. 
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we  should  iittribute  tlie  Gtthcrboud  of  the  Oxford  movement,  not  to 
Hugh  Jftmcs  Itoac,  or  Puwy,*  or  Newman — all  of  whom  were  more 
recipients  ami  tmuEmtttcrs  of  mcntitl  forces  cToIvcd  before  tliejp  time 
—but  Tsther  to  the  gnrut  evaugclist  of  the  lost  oeutury ;  or,  to  jiut  it  in 
biblical  phiweolog/,  Wcwiey  begat  Kuox.  aud  Knox  begat  Jebb, 
and  Jebb  begat  Kohc  aud  Puitey  and  Keirnian,  This  a»sertir>u  strikes 
the  caaiiul  reader  aa  very  strange,  because  the  uiodern  Weslcyana 
denouoce  iu  the  strongest  luuguage  the  Higti  Church  movemeat,  though 
they  have  themsclrcs  been  most  profoumJIy  affected  by  it.  A  Wes- 
Icyan  of  Adam  Clarke's  or  Jaber  liuntiog's  day  would  scarcely 
recognize  iu  the  Gothic  ehapcis  and  choral  serHocs  and  correct  eocle- 
aiastical  costume  of  moduru  Weslcyauieui  a  vestige  of  the  very  plain 
society  ia  which  they  aiiuiatcred.  These  thiuga  arc  all  due  to  tbc 
Oxford  movement;  and  yet  it  is  no  uufamiliur  pheuomenoii  to  see 
large  bodica  iiillueiiccd  more  by  their  opjmueuts  than  by  their  friciida. 
It  ia  uot  the  Tories  alotie  who  steal  the  clolUea  of  their  opponents 
and  masquerade  in.  them.  But  when  one  look*  deeper  than  the  out- 
aide,  as  Alexander  Knox  did,  one  can  sec  abundant  germs  of  the 
moderu  movement  in  Wesley's  teaching.  There  ia  one  great  mistake 
made  by  men  who  view  the  revival  of  the  last  century  from  tbo 
outside.  They  confouud  the  party  of  Wesley  »itli  that  of  Whitcficld 
uadcr  one  common  head,  and  imagine  that  they  were  both  actuated  by 
one  and  the  same  spirit.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  cue,  tuu,  lutO' 
■which  such  a  keen  investigator  as  Mr.  Ijccky  has  fallen  in  his  History  of 
England.  Ilic  Methodist  i-cvirnt  of  the  last  century  was  divided 
into  two  great  sections  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  :  M'hite- 
field's  party  was  Calviuistic  and  Furitauj  Wesley's  party  was  Arminian 
Auglicau  aud  Sacrameutal.  Thc^e  parties  fought,  aud  fought  most 
bitterly,  duriug  Wesley's  life.  They  remained  opposed  after  his  death, 
and  they  produced  rcaults  which  rcmaiti  oppoacd  to  the  present  day, 
though,  like  the  Wcsieyaua  themselves,  the  outward  form  aud  drat 
of  the  cuutendtng  parties  have  very  eonsiderably  chaof^ed.  Tllil 
p<iKition  could  be  amply  vindicated,  and  is  well  known  to  every  diligent 
student  of  Wesley's  writings.  As  it  is  unknown,  however,  to  the 
general  public,  and  yet  licars  very  directly  upon,  the  course  of 
narrative,  a  short  space  must  bo  devoted  to  it. 

The  Calviuistic  controversy  rageii    with    great  violence  from  th< 
year  1740  till  1770.     Wesley  took  the  Arminian  side;  WhtteQeld, 
Ijady  Huntingdon,  and  their  friends   took  the  extreme  Calvinistic 
side.     About  the  year  1770  Wesley  determined  to  make  a  fornul; 

*  Comparktivrly  fow  pvraons  an  ftw*rc  that  I>r.  Tiitty  w«  «  rtcm  opimni^tnf  Ilintl 
imBOtm  lUwo  and  die  Knt  klUni|iU  nt  Cliurvh  rvvivol.  Iu  18SS  lie  iiuMbltcd  d  kv 
kttjuik  on  K«ao,  Ml  k)iui(laniag  "tliu  fuixlauiuita]  iiriiitii'lvii  v(  Pmtc^tatitiain,"  Mod 
eDthuiiutie  defrnce  eX  UtrttiKa  PrnUitnntiMn,  •nlitWd  "  An  H»tericiU  Inijniry  into  tba 
rrob«tilo  CaaMc  d  the  KationalUt  C  hancter  lately  pmdaniinant  in  the  Theahigy 
Ccniuuiy.  I>y  E.  B.  Piuey.  M..A.,  J^«Uow  a(  Oriel  Conege,  Oxfvid."  Tliia  una  liia  & 
fomiklwark. 
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public  pronounceoieDt  od  the  quentioa  ;  so  lie  summuccd  a  nonferciice 

of  bis  preachers  to  BrUtul.  irbcrc  ttc  put  forwnri]  a  series  of  proposi- 

tloQs  rejecting  C&lvmtsm  in  oil  its  forma  &ud  dogmas,  and  ciinacistiDg 

I  tbeorr  of  jiutification  idcaticul  with  that  tnught  hy  Bull,  Jeremy 

Tijrlur,  and  the  great  Anglican  dirines  of  the  acvcnleenth  ocntury, 

M  wtll  ta  by  modern    High    Churchmen.      This    theory    was    set 

bfth  in  a  qneatioii  %ud  anttwer  of  the  Larger  Minutes,  which  are  still 

me  of  the  standards  of  Weslcj'aoiam    In    all    iU   brancheti.*      A 

qmrrrl  at  once  burst  forth,    which  equalled    in   hittcrtiR»  any  that 

va  troubled  uud  disgraced  (IhrJHtcndom.     Un  one  side  stood  '\Ycslcjr 

ud  the  saintly  Fletcher   of  Aiadcly,       On  the  other  were   arrayed 

Berriilge,    Rowland    Hill   and   bis  brother,  Toplady,  and    a  host   of 

ollen.     Both  sides  soon  naxud  furious,  but  AVcsley  had  this  great 

dnntage,  he   had    u    better    command  over  bia    temper  than  his 

Cffoneats  oTer  iheim.       His  efTiuious    vrcre^  however,    vury  often 

iWl.  sharp,  iritheriugly  contemptuous.      \Vhat  c<iuld    bo  mure  so 

1^  Wesley's  remark,  when    challenged  to  reply  to  an  attack  of 

Tgpl&dy:  "J  do  not  fight  with  chin)ncy<8wccpa  " — a  sentence  which, 

ihirp  Rs   it  may  seem,  was  fully  justified  by  the  lampoons    upon 

Tfldey  which    filled    the  pagca    of   the    Gvtpel    Magazine,    edited 

ijlhc  author  of  the  imroortal  bymu,  "  Bock  of  Ages."      It  will  give 

■1  readers  some  idea  of  the  bitterness  which  this  controversy  evoked 

ili|uutcafcw  stanzas  from  a  poem  which  appeared  in  tbiit  magazine 

01 1777,  under  the  suggestive  title,  "  'llic  Serpent  and  the  Vox  ;  or, 

■  iaicnriev  hctwccn  Old  Nick  and  Old  John."     The  whole  effusion, 

V.  priated  in  Knox's  edition  of  Southey's  "  Wcalcy,"   p.  380,  would 

blcup  quite  too  much  space.    A  few  stannas,  however,  will  give  the 

na6cr  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  bitter  feeling  which  existed  from  1770 

ta  1^0   between    the    Calrinistic  Evangelicals    and   the  Armiuiuu 

:ins.      The  idea  of  the  poem  is,  that  Old  Nick,  or  the  Devil, 

r>.;>  wid  John,  or  John  Wesley,  a  visit,  when  a  dialogoc  ensues : 

Ti..; — Ttant  qoestttm  will  be  fonnd  fn  vol.  Tiii,  p.  337,  of  WmUj's  WorhB,  ti, 

ir»<lir*rtJy  iijuir  lli«  i1tfvi.-lii{>m?iit  of  rclij-iOHS  thought   in  this  ci'iitiirj 

-  laply  rri>iBikit>3  tfist  tJif  Miuiitea  u(  all  Wwli>jaufguiereiieeB,»ince  the 

i.svc  bccu  itrAwn  upiu  tbi;  Miajic  uf  umartiun  unJ  uuswot ; — "  Wt  said  ld 

I    IcBdal  toil  niudi   tovftnln  Cilviiiiom.     \Vlien:iii !— Aiawer:  (I  j  With 

'■A''^  h<  BUUM  bjtMulncMi  12)  with  iv^rd  tv  wurkiut:  'or  life,  wliicb  vyr  Lord  ux- 

J'wij cMninanilii  lu  to  do;  |J)»ri  ti«vc  rvcdvcit   it  &■  a  lu&iim,  t)i»t  a  niiia  ia  to  do 

vtUng  ia  otdct  to  jtt«lilicjktion.     Kothing  can  be  more  bUc.     Whoever  dM)rv>i  to  find 

b"W  tvltli  Clod  aluiiUd  e«*M>  fnirn  «vil  and  Icnm  to  do  wulL     VV'liuuver  rcju-iito  Htiuuld 

*~''-fl>  tDcrt  for  r«p«ntanc«.     And  if  tld*  in  n"t  in  orilvr  ici  tiiitl  (avuur,  nLut  duva  lie 

'"T  ?    tNicc  mora  rcikw  tli«  '■bole  alTair  — il )  Vi'lio  lA  im  i« now )uvc)iUd  with 

'  tic  titst  uow  Vluivcs  ill  Cliiiitwilli  n  loving,  oWdiciit  licut.    ^2)  Uut  who 

•BW(  IboM  that  acTcr  Liaid  ')(  CliiUt  T   He  ItiAtr  twoidiiis  t»  the  li|^t  he  lina.  (i«rotK 

Mud  wo*iE«lh  h(;btfi>n«DF«      (3 1  t»  tliia  ilio  iuuit«  with  na  tlitt  iitinerre  ?    Nenrly. 

ifM  ijiiit  '     '     liOt  tliin  lilvabob  Ly  worksT     Xct  ty  Iho  merit  or  wofltM,  but  hy 

*nkia>  ;\«  Id  unrii.  of  whtch  WO  h.-tvo  been  no  lirpaiifnlly  atriiH,  w«  nro 

*'">i['  i<i  uur  worka — yea.  («caum  of  our  works.     Hnw  dora  tbis  diflw 

imr  woika'^'  and  how  dilli'l*  this  fimu  Kruiiduni  mrrila  in'Cntmi 

baiit     I  dwH  1  cwiDot."    tt.'f.  WilU«in»*  "  i'oliiy  of  lAi»li--y«» 

l«tMiHB,'' |h  2i;ij^  cd.  l^Ddon,  I860.) 
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"  Tkere"*  ■  fox  who  reiideth  hard  by, 
Th«  moit  jM^wt  and  hoty  and  sly 
Tluit  o'er  luraed  ooaI  or  ooold  pdfcr  tad  Ito. 

"  Ab  this  nrorend  Kcynanl  one  day 
Silt  thiulciny  wLat  gkme  b(«t  to  play. 
Old  Nidk  came  a  Maaonabl*  rliit  to  pay. 

"O  your  Mnrant,  niy  friond,  iiiuith  the  Pricat, 
Tbongh  yon  uarry  the  niiirk  of  Va«  beaaC, 
1  navw  ahook  |M«ni  with  a  wdoamer  gncal. 

"Uaoy  tlviuikii,  boly  nian,  criod  tbu  Fiend. 
It  woi  Iwcanne  yaa'rc  my  viirj-  good  (ritnd 
That  I  dro)>t  in,  with  yoii  a  !m  minntci  to  upend." 

WcslcT  &nct  ihe  Devil  thcu  proceed  to  discuss  the  Catrinists, 
'Wesley  siiggeNtA  that  they  should  rouse  a  public  persecutioQ  ol  tbean. 
Wesley  tbeu  introduces  the  ease  of  Whitefield  : 

"  Aa  for  Whitt&vld,  1  kuovr  it  riglit  well, 
Be  has  SCD.C  dawn  hii  tlioUMUula  to  hellr 
And,  [ui  aught  thai  I  knuvr,  he'*  gone  with  them  to  dn«U." 

To  vhicli  charitable  siiggesiioii  the  Devil  repties : 

"  1  Knuit,  my  friond  John,  for  'tin  true, 
That  ha  waa  not  to  pcrfMt  aa  yon  : 
Tft,  confound  him,  I  loat  htm,  for  all  I  ooald  iiy." 

But  I  am  sure  my  readcrtt  have  tiad  quite  euougli  of  such  doggerel, 
wticli  has,  however,  a  |)ractical  iutercat,  for  it  proves  coucluairely  that, 
bitter  as  coutrovcrsies,  political  or  religious,  may  have  bcea  in  our^ 
ovu  time,  they  have  never  reached  the  pitch  of  bitteroen  attained  ■ 
amoDgnieiL  whom  superficial  thiukers  class  as  all  forming  one  party, 
actuated  by  the  snmo  laotivcs,  teaching  the  same  doctrines,  ami 
producing  the  same  results.  But  the  most  important  point  sboui 
this  Bristol  Courerence  aud  its  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  vie 
justificntiou,  and  the  adopttou,  lusteud,  of  the  seventeenth- century 
or  Anglican  view  is  this,  that  Knox  fully  adopted  Wesley's  thcoiy, 
nide  it  the  basis  of  all  his  teaching,  and  trnnamitted  it  to  the  Oxford 
Tractorians.  These  stntemcuts  admit  of  the  fullest  demonstration, 
vbich  would,  boverer,  require  very  lengthy  extracts  from  the  fourl 
volumes  of  Knoi's  Kcmains,  aud  the  two  volumes  of  his  Correspon- 
dence with  Bishop  Jebb.  Ouc  quotation  must  suCBce.  To  men  of  thi*^ 
generation  the  name  of  Adorn  Clarke  is  now  becoming  unknovn^fl 
though  fuw  storiea  are  more  stimulating  to  eoaj-goiug  students  than 
that  of  the  young  Irish  lad  who  one  buudrcd  years  ago  began  tbo 
life  of  a  laborious  and  poorly  paid  Xethodist  preacher,  and  yet  found 
time  to  become  one  of  the  most  learned  Orientalists  of  bis  day. 
Knox  had  been  the  friend  and  patron  of  Clarke  in  his  earliest  age, 
both  coming  from  the  same  districtof  Ulster,  and  the  friendship  thos 
begun  in  youth  survived  all  external  changes  till  old  age  had  over- 
taken them.  In  the  third  volume  of  Knox's  Kemuina  there  will 
be  found  a  letter  from  him  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  marked  by  view4| 
which  seem  to  mc  almost  prophetic  when  we  recollect  the  spirit 
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the  time.      To  the  oixlinaiy  old-fashioned   High  Churchman  of  that 

ct»y  Wesley  Rnd  Methodism  were  simply  ideas  associated  with  ercry- 

thiDg  that  W&&  objcctionahlc,  vildly  enthusiastic,  and  contrary  to  sound 

Church  priDciplcs.     By  the  High  Cliurchmaa  of  the  present  age  no 

naae  u  more   frequently   lauded    and   no   example  more   frequently 

citetl  than  tliat  of  John  Wtsley.    And  not  at  all  illogically,  for  Knox 

cleuly  predicts   this  revolution,  and   manifests   the    clear  rision   he 

pooeased  of  the  ulterior  direction  of  principles  and  teaching  irhich 

saperficial  ohscrrcni  mistake  or  entirely  miss.       I   would  ask  special 

attention    to   the  following  brief  extract  from  this  letter  to  Adam 

Clarke  :• 

"baword.  1  conaider  John  We*1ey  as  promulgatini;  in  hia  letter  days, 
ilore  all  uniimpircd  incit  who  hnvn  g«n«  before  him,  Chrisiiiuiity  in  all  its 
Atmy,  and  y«t  in  all  its  amiobility.t  On  this  ground  ho  aj>p«ara  to  m«  th« 
fait  oompctcnt  unrdlcr  of  ihat  concentration  of  the  evan;;elic  rays  which  has 
Itm  aa  wouderfully  (aod  I  would  venture  to  My  exclusively)  insphered  in  our 
oUblisbed  liturgy.  And  I  trust  the  time  will  yet  coni«,  and  that  it  is  not  at  any 
w^  great  diatancc  (though  I  confess  as  jet  I  eob  no  ngn  of  its  appronch), 
VMO  the  providential  de[>oait  which  dbtinguishea  the  Church  of  Englund  will 
U  rightly  appreciated;  and  Mr.  Wesley**  designation  ai  the  precvrHive 
KMnneer  of  its  hitherto  uadvvclppcd  «xcoUencc>t  will  be  fully  uud«ntot>d  oud 
idefaUeljr  recognized." 

Alexander  Knox's  agrectncnt  with  John  Wc&Icy,  thus  depicted  by 
limself,  was  not  confined  to  any  minor  details.  They  agreed  on  all 
hndamental  questions.  The  leading  pointa  round  which  controversy 
bu  raged  for  the  last  hundred  years  are — Justification  and  SauctJfica- 
tion,  their  nature  and  clTecta ;  the  two  sacramcuta  of  Holy  Communion 
lod  Baptism ;  the  Christian  priesthood,  the  Kuchuristic  sucrifitc,  and 
At  heat  methods  of  promoting  spiritual  life — on  all  of  which  KnoK 
tsd  Wesley  symbolized  with  the  great  Caroline  divines  on  the  one  sidc> 
ind  the  early  Trnctariaiia  on  the  other,  as  opposed  to  Whiteficld  and 
ifae modem  Evangelical  party.  Let  tu  take  the  questiau  of  Justifica- 
tiou,  where  a  few  quotations — somewhat  dry  it  may  be,  but  still  most 
Brtnesting  from  a  philuwiphie  point  of  view — will  prove  my  case  up 
ta  the  hilt.  Koox  completely  adopted  Wesley's  later  views,  which 
»ere  those  of  Jcrrmy  Taylor  and  Bull.  Wesley's  earlier  views  were 
fn,  timplc,  naked  eolibdianism.  Knox  aroM's  in  his  letter  to 
Qwke  his  agreement  with  the  Bristol  Minutes,  to  which  I  have 
tlitaity  called  attention,  where  Ball's  teachioj^  is  substantially  adopted 
lid  defended.     Let  us  listcu  to  Kuox  iu  this   letter  to  Dr.  Adam 

r,  Wcs!*j's  latter   days  he  nrged  those  noWe  principles  (i.e.,  the 
identilicatioa  of  justilicalion  and  sanctificBtion]  viitii   more  ontiro 


"  Hi-  489. 


limve  n^rceii  with  Ki-blc'*  profaoo  to  tUe  '•  Chrirtian  \  mr,'  wliure  be 
•jf"liia  tonthitifi  t«nd«ncy  "  d  the  EdkUsIi  Prayer  Book.    Both  diaUkud  the 
sad  tcrnfyioK  cLanKtcr  of  CelTiniam. 
■Baaaina,"ui.«ai. 
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froedom  nnd  more  enf^apnit  eifuplicit)'.  It  would  Mcm  that  nn  the  let  of  DvcuR' 
bcr,  17C7,  a  uew  ligbi  broke  iu  upon  his  mioiJ.  Ua  gruuniis  wliicli  ap[>e«TMl 
dear  an  Ui«  d^y  lie  puU  itie  (]uvslioii :  If  so,  what  bevoin««  of  the  uriirutut 
rtanliA  lyl  cailfulM  tccUAin  I  nnd  g^ros  tlie  strongest  pomiblo  Miswor  in  tbfr 
nmK  sigQilicani  quar^  :  If  so,  is  it  not  high  tiiiio  for  ua 

"  Projicere  ampuUoa  et  ww|iiijwUIiaTerha," 

an<!  to  return  to  iho  plain  words, '  lie  tluit  feareth  Ood  am]  woti:<*lli  right«onS' 
nets  is  accepted  with  Hiin  ? '  Htinct-,  I  conceive,  procMdotl  tho  w^^llknown 
Minutca  of  J77'J." 

lie  tbcu  proceeds  to  compare  Wialey  with  Cbrysoistoin,  irbose 
couutcrpart  iu  the  Aaglicau  Church  bu  oansitlcrcd  Wcalry  to  hare 
been.  Chi7S08toiD,  in  fact,  amonR  the  ancicats,  and  Wesley 
among  the  moderns,  vcrc  the  writers  whom  Knox  valticd  the 
most.  Upon  Clirysontom,  iudccd,  he  luvithca  all  tlic  neallh  of  tiis 
copious  imagiuatiou.  ^VLeu  he  uiHhea  lo  show  lioir  dilTereut  the 
Ciilviuistic  Evaugclicab  of  hia  time  wi-rc  from  the  l-'atiicrs  aiid  frooi 
the  true  doctriue  of  the  Church  of  Kngtuiid,  tic  ttclccbi  the  com- 
mcndatiuii  passed  upon  St.  Chryaustum  in  the  Firat  liumily  as  "  that 
great  clerk  itiid  godly  preacher/'  *  comparing  it  vith  the  ColriDistie 
Milncr's  estimate,  as  set  forth  in  his  "  Church  History/'  vhich  regards 
him  as  lamcntiibly  ignorant  of  tlio  true  Gospel.  He  commends 
Chrvsostom's  treatise  on  the  Priesthood  lo  another  correspondent^ 
and  finds  in  CLrysostom's  writings  the  very  religion  which  the  Church 
of  England  exeinplifiea  in  her  aeiTioni.  St  Chrynostom's  theory  of 
juslificutiou  he  regarded  aa  identical  nith  that  of  Wesley's,  announced 
in  the  Bristol  Minutes,  and  both  as  opposed  to  that  popularly 
preached  by  the  Calvinists  of  bis  day.  In  a  letter  to  Mr«.  llauuah 
More — one  of  bis  most  favourite  corrcs[KjndcutK — written  in  1807,  he 
says  that  "  the  common  method  of  stating  Justification  as  dcpcndiog 
wholly  on  our  blessed  Saviour's  merits,  and  rcKting  in  no  respc-ct  on 
moral  qualities  in  us,  is  the  grand  error  of  the  prciicnt  religious 
world."  M'hilc,  ftji^uiu,  in  a  formal  treatise  on  Justification,  written  ia 
a  Mr.  Parkeu  in  1810,  he  identities  Uaptiam  and  Justiiicatioa,  and 
asserts  that  "  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church — ancient  and  Anglicou 
alike — every  one  baptized  iu  infancy  commences  life  in  a  justified 
state."  I  have  insisted  on  this  point  at  some  length,  because  it  i 
absolutely  nccessaiy,  if  we  arc  to  trace  the  filiation  of  thought  and 
doctriue  which  counecta  AVcaley  and  J.  II.  Newman  as  he  sIcmk!  in 
1840,  that  this  poiut  of  Justilicaliou  be  placed  in  the  very  forcfrontj 
becauae  the  Justification  controversy  raged  during  the  whole  iH;riod. 

And  now  that  I  have  named  John  Ilcury  Newman,  wc  may  tako  bii 
writiDgs  n«  the  amplest  eonflrmation  of  the  theory  1  have  beo' 
ut;ging.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he  published  his  "  Lectures  on  Justifi- 
cation "  as  a  manifesto  ou  the    question  which  then,  as   sixty  yean 

•  ttttor  lo  Dr.  WiMdwBrd  i  '-  Remsiaa,"  Ui.  4fi. 
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gtftier,  was  coosiilered  Ihe  moat  importvit  in  the  whole  nui)^  of 
IbMla^cal  science.  These  lectures  uplidd  the  Uioory  of  Bull  mid 
knmj  Taylor;  tad  tbexe,  iu  the  wsj  forefrout  of  the  lecturei,  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  editioD.we  bsTc  Mr.  KQox'sTic«»ou  justifica- 
tioD  referred  to;  while,  sgaio,  in  the  Apiicndix  he  is  qaotedaa supporting 
Ktwmau's  dootrioe  in  the  following  words : 

"Our  being  nvkoDod  rig1tt«ou>  a>ram  Dro  alwxys  and  ess«ul!aU]r  impties  a 
nihui)(«  of  righleoosnnn  previously  iinplanttsl  in  ns.  and  oar  reputative 
jiiili£catioii  is  tho  strict  aad  inseparable  result  of  this  {irevious  tnoral  jtutificft- 
m.  I  ni«an  thni  ihc  rockoning  us  ri^ihteous  iDclii>]it>nt-ihtj  prMuppoao  «□ 
ontAl  rvality  of  right«otiaa«x  on  which  Utis  rfckoniDf!  ia  founded." 

Tbfse  Lecturei;  on  Justi^cttion  arc  all  descrviug  of  careful  etudy, 
tipecisllf  the  closiiig  ouc,  "  Ou  Prcachiug  tlie  Gospel,"  where 
Xewm&ii  ahovK,  ia  language  sud  Uy  argumetits  which  frequently 
ircur  in  Knox's  vrritiiigs.  that  the  Calvioistic  scheme  of  a  purely 
Uamac  justification  must  end  ia  the  complete  and  utter  ruin  of 
the  interior  spiritual  life,  and  mafccs  religion  as  completely  an 
atemal  thing — a  mere  matter  of  correct  ricws  and  orthodox  opinion, 
wilkrtit  any  real  relation  to  the  souls  Ii/c — as  the  most  formftl  and 
DDtpihtuat  scholasticism  had  ever  done.  In  fact,  Wesley,  Knos, 
ad  Nfwman  would  have  agreed  in  the  verdict  of  an  acute  critic  upon 
ScottiiL  Calviiiiatic  preaching  of  sixty  years  ago,  that  one  wonders, 
*^  hcariug  such  divines  expound  the  plan  of  salvation,  why  one 
ttiould  not  at  once  employ  an  Kttnrney  to  carry  otit  the  vhole  trans- 
•ition,  it  was  so  thoroughly  legal. 

I  have  thus  proved  by  extracts  and  references  that,  so  far  as  the 

^tiestioD  of  .luRtification  is  conceioied,  Knox  va.<t  the  mediator  hetwecn 

'■^stoy  and   Newman.      I  mu>t   now  hurry  oQ  to  other  point!*  of  a 

['"'fy  exten«ive  subject. 

_  After  Justification  comes  the  Sacramental  tpietitioQ.     Here,  again, 

'  csjfj^  was  one  source  whence,  through  Kdox.  the  TractariaiiH  derived 

^^'ii-  sacramental  doctrines.     Wesley,  aa  all  know,  held  what  would 

/^Mr  be  called  high  sacramental  duKiu;ts.      He  held  haptismal  rcgeacra- 

^^n   ia   its  clearest   and  plainest  form.     His  treatise  on  Baptism, 

**'*biished  in  1756,  when  he  wm  in  the  full   maturity  of  his  powers 

**<!  activity,  amply  proves  this,  for  there  he  states,,  in  lauguage  whieh 

***s  highest  Churchman  will  accept  and  use  :   "'  By  water,  then,  as  a 

^*an* — the  water  of  baptism — we  are  regenerated   or  bom  sgaia, 

^Veiice  it  is  nl-(o  called  by  the  Apostle  the  washing  of  regeneration. 

'^'croiu  a  principle  of  grace  ia  iufused  which  will  not  be  wholly  taken 

"^Way   unless  wc  quench  the  Uoly  Spirit  of  God  by  long-continued 

^ic-kcdness."     It  ia  somctiraci  nrged  that  Wcsley'ji  high  sacramental 

^lieories  were  only  tlic  results  of  early  Oxford  influencea,  disapiwariug 

rben  be  threw  himself  into  active  evangelistic  clfort.     This  tmct  on 

laptixm  proves  the  contrary.     M'hen  he  wrote  it  he  was  well  past 
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middle    life:    ho    bad    been    ueartj  tventy    vears    engaged    in 
eruigeliatic  efforts;  lie  had  passed  through  many  phases  of  doctriDi 
'*  had  leaned  too  much  towards  Cah-inistn,"  bh  he  himself  puts  it ;  h 
held  exaggerated  and  c\-cn  Antiaotnian  Tiews  as  regards  justificatioD^ 
and  now,  in  1736,  Wesley  falls  back  upon  his  earliest  doctrion  tt 
affording  the  surest  ground  for  definite  practical  appeal  to  the  indi- 
Tidiial  cooecicnce. 

Wc»Icy  held  similar  ideas  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Communion. 
'ITie  strongest  proof  of  this  fact  is  "Wenky's  own  teaehiug.  He  pub- 
lished a  tract  on  the  "  Duty  of  Constant  Commuaioii  "  in  1783,  which 
he  repriuted  in  1788,  jn»t  fifty-fire  years  later,  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  duty  of  weekly  and  saints'  days  celebrations,  and  seta  forth  at 
large  the  grace  and  blessiogs  attending  the  Kucharist.  To  tfaii 
tract  he  puts  the  folloniug  significant  and  crucial  note,  vbicb  oa|^ 
to  silence  the  boldest  objector  who  holds  that  VA'esley  changed  bit 
views  in  this  respect : — ''  The  following  discourec  was  writtcu  five-and* 
fifty  years  ago  for  the  use  of  my  pupils  at  Oxford.  I  have  added 
very  little,  but  retrenched  much,  as  I  then  used  more  wonia  than  I 
do  now.  But  I  thaok  God  I  have  not  yet  .'tcou  cause  to  alter  my 
seotimcuts  in  any  point  which  ia  therein  delivered. — J.  W."  But  we 
have  even  stronger  evidence  as  to  his  doctrine  on  this  subject.  Ha 
republished  a  treatise  on  the  Holy  Sacrament  originally  oompowd 
by  Dean  Urcrint,'  where  in  one  chapter  he  deals  with  the  BscriticiAl 
««pect  of  the  Uoly  Communion,  and  appends  a  large  cotlectioD  of 
bymns  for  the  eucliaristio  service,  of  which  modern  High  Churchaien 
make  a  very  free  and  copious  use.  Mr.  Sadler,  far  iustaucej  hu 
published  a  Eunbaristic  Manual,  which  has  a  very  large  circulatioo. 
In  the  first  part  of  it  there  is  a  week's  preparation  for  ttie  sacred  rfte, 
consisting  of  Scripture  readings,  hymus  and  prayers.  .Vlmost  lUl 
these  hymns  are  drawn  from  Wesley's  collection.  The  titlc-pago  of 
the  last  edition  of  his  Eucharistic  Manual  published  in  Wesley's 
lifetime  tells  us  that  it  hail  been  seven  times  rcpuhlitthed,  and  was 
sold  at  all  his  pniaching-houRCs  both  in  town  and  coauti^.  Is  it 
not  significant  that  it  was  never  repahlishcd  till  Dr.  Oaboni  printed 
it  in  his  collected  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  some  few  yetirs  ago  ?  Wesley  in  those  hymns  ttngbt  the  very 
highest  doctrine,  and  nsed  language  quite  consistent  with  consubstan- 
tiation,  if  not  Kith  trauaubstantialiou.  Thus  1  take  as  a  specimen 
Hymn  No.  S7  in  Dr.  Osbom'a  third  volume,  and  what  do  ne  read  ?^ 

"  <)  tho  <t«pU)  of  Invc  divtn*, 
Tb'  DStntiiacMbk)  gtnco, 
WbD  tliaiU  uy  Itoir  brca4  nod  win* 
OtiA  in,la  aiAn  oonvcy*  ; 


■  Breriat  i*  <««  ol  Ifcc  diruMt  qv«t«d  in  Tnet  91,  funiialiiDK,  with  Mwlt  and  .T«n 
Tkjrlor,  the  loooeat  qiwUlioai  oB  lb*  doctarina  «i  tli«  EDduhitlo  tacnfio«L     (Ci  UlUa^ 
••  Life  qT  WMlcy,  -  pp.  fiO,  SR3, ) 
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Raw  llie  braxl  Hi*  fleili  itnnarU, 

[]ow  tho  n-tDc  tnoniuU  Uis  blood, 
Pill*  lli>  fxiUiful  jMOplo'a  hooita 

Witii  aU  tlie  lifo  of  Cod. 

"  Let  titc  wiiut  mortal  ahow 

Hew  wa  tbo  fgnioo  Mcd  t«  ,* 
KmU*  ^UQcnta  bo«tow 

A  pow«r  not  than  t«  girs. 
Who  eiplaiu  tlu  woadraiu  why— 

How  Uiroagh  Uiese  the  virtti*  came  t 
TlMau  iba  virtoa  Uul  conrcjr, 

y«t  lUU  nraAin  Uic  nm*." 

I    tliinlc    I   need  offer   no  farther   prnuf  that,  u  regards  the  tiro 
ttcranurnts,  Wcstey  held  decidedljr  High  doctrines.     These  doctrines 
ider  Knox  adopted  in  his  writings.      Iict  ns  first  take  the  caw 
Baptiam,  on  which  he  wrote  a  formal  trcstiset  foQod  in  the  first 
Ttdame  of  bis  Rcmaina,  entitled  "The  Dootriae  rcBpectiag  Baptiam 
bdd  hy  the  Church  of  England."  irliere  he  seems  to  borrow  even  the 
'  language  of  Mr.  Wesley's  trentUe.      On  p,  451  of  the  Tolume  just 
ferred  to,  he  considers  the  case  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  expressly 
rlaiea  that  the  formtiiaric!!  <if  the  (!hnrch  of  Kngland  awicrt  "  thnt 
infants  who  arc  baptised  infallibly  participate  in  the  iuvard  and 
^rrtoal  grace  which  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  intended  to  convey ; " 
i  to  the  uaturo  of  this  grace,  he  is  uo  less  explicit,  but  uses  words 
^eb  seem  taken  from  Wesley,  dc6uing  it  as  "  a  vital  germ  of  all 
firtnoas  dispositions  and  pious  aBections,  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
the  baptized   infant — a  germ,  however^  which  wilt  not   grow  up  of 
itself,  but  which  will  expand  under  culture,  if  not  blighted  in  the 
opening  by  that  perversencsa  which,  on  the   supposition   of  free 
agency,  mnst  necessarily  be  incidental,"     Mr.  Knox's  theory  of  the 
Holy  Commanion    was  no   less  similar    to  Wesley's.      It  was  cm- 
bodied  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Use  and  Import  of  the  £ucharistic 
Symbols,"  written  in  1826,  just  the  year  before  tlie  firBt    publication 
of  the  "  Christian  Year."     The  prefatory  Icttf^r  prefixed  thereto,  and 
iddrcsaed  to  fats  friend  Mr.  J.  S.  Harford,  is  north  study.      It  recalls 
tbe  writings,  the  teaching,  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Littledalc  rather 
thui  those  of    the  Georgian    epoch.*       Knox    regards  the   Mariau 
pcrsoaitioD  as  a  providential  deliverance  of  the  Church  of  Hnglaud  from 
extreme  Froteat&utism ;  he  depreciates  Craumer's  views  and  mental 
danoter, as  utterly  wanting  in  "stability,  iu  taste,  and  cicvatiou  of 
spirit ; "  be  laments  the  loss  of  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Kdward  VI. ; 
iit  approves  Laud's  Scotch    Prayer-book   of    1G37,  aud  claims    the 
setioQ  of  tbu  Ri»toration  revisers  as    all  in   favour    of  those  higher 
doctrine*  which  prevailed  in  King  Edward's  first  Book.     This  latter 

•  Tfaaa.  taalfttortoJsbb.  dUedJuiiir7  5, 1813,  Knox  (''Comwiumdraoe,"  ii.  llS) 
«;•  1  "  What  [■■rrene  Indoeoca  Uie  nwlEtisinc  of  CruteHUnt  Iibs  hkd  on  our  Church  I 
Cm  aiaro  iliti  cftitbol  Inaituc  fMliiuiialilu  ils  Tiili;ir  iltliiiiuoD  liu  hod  mon  withurity 
«lU>  i^tnrcliiDeti  tJicnMlva  Utsa  »U  tbe  tttUai  ■tuvJanli  to  Mhic^h  th«y  wcr«  bound 
■ad  ibs  eoBsniMHt  lias  bocn  a  stMuly  iocnoM  of  tKQoraiiM,  ooldaen,  uid  vacilUtaon." 
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view,  which  hoiuc  regard  aa  a  purely  modeni  discovery,  first  worked 
oot  and  clalraratcd  in  No.  81  of  "Tracts  for  the  Times,"  Knox 
expressly  set  forth  bo  far  back  as  the  year  181B,  when,  in.  a  letter 
dated  Bellevuc,  June  4,  oa  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  vrites  thua  about  the  resulta  of  16^3  : 

"  A  rerision  of  the  Liturgy  being  called  for,  the  revUerB  aetzed  tlia  op^ior- 
tunit}'  to  maku  oar  formuUrieo,  not  iiioio  Puritapic,  hul  mora  catholic.  Tboy 
effected  this  witlioal  doubt  stealthily,  and  to  sppennncs  by  the  ntinutflae 
alt4'.ration ;  but  to  compuro  the  Comiuunion  Service  uh  it  now  Btand<i,  eopecially 
it*  rubrics,  wiUi  lKa  form  in  which  we  find  it  prcviomly  to  tluu  tntnwciion, 
will  bo  to  dUcoTor  tlmt,  witlioiu  nny  chanf^  of  fe&tar«s  which  oould  caitM 
ftUrm.aDcw  spirit  was  then  br«Atlicit  into  uur  Communion  Serrioe,  priaci pally 
by  a  few  significant  circumslnnc^cH.  in  the  nmniier  of  conducting  iiu-  business, 
wliieh  were  fitted  to  imprna  the  devout,  thocgli  oorlaia  to  be  fully  und«r- 
stood  onl}-  by  the  initialed." 

Knox  iu  liii  other  wnttug»  adopts  Wesley's  sentiments.     In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Harford,  dated  ISl  !■  ("  RcmainB."  iii,  231),  he  expouuda 
"  certaiu  great  truths  dwelt  upou   in  the  iCpistle  to  the  Ephesiains," 
promiucnt  among   which    he   puts,   like    Wesley    and   BreTint,   the 
sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Encharial,  aaking   on    p.  253  the  pertinent 
question :    "  Is    it  not    curious    that,   in    exact    proportion    as    the 
notion  of    strict  catholicity   lias  been  dropitcd,  the   aacri5cial    idea 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  bccu  also  abondoucd?"      lie  conncqiiently 
asserts   the  reality  and    necessity    of   the    Christiau    priettthood    as 
plainly  as  Wesley   did    in  bis  famous  Cork  scmion  on   the  text* 
'*No  man  taketh  to  himself  this  liouour,  save   he   that    is  called  of 
God,  as  wasAarou;"  and   witli    respect    to    the  nature  of  Christ's 
presence,  expresses  himself  in   the  Eucharistic    treatise  in  language 
approximating  more  closely  lo  consubstantiation  than  even  Weslev's. 
I  have  iniiifitcd    at  some   length  on  this  point,  because  the  qiicstioo 
of  dates  is  very  importaul.     Language  similai  to  Knox's  abounds 
among  the  divines  of  the    pcventccnth   century,   and  was  uulvcrskl 
among    the    Nonjurors.       But   a   simple  instauce    will    show   how 
rare — nay,    we  might 'almo«t   gay   liow  extinct — it  was  among  the 
writers  of  Wesley's  day.     Tract    No.  81,  already  referred    to,  seta 
forth  a  catena  of  writers  of  the  later  Kngliah  ('hurch,  testifying  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kuchoristic  Saerificc,  and   the  only  persona  of 
ecclesiastical   position  whom  its  author    could  diflcorer  as  teaching 
it  in  ercr  so  slight   a  degree  during  the   reign  of  Geoi^   III., 
were  the  compilers  of  the  American  Prayer-book — where  the  Kod> 
juring  clement  had  a  certain  iufluencc — Bishop  Horsley,  Bishop  JoIIt 
of  the  Scotch  HpiiMWpal  Church,  and  Archdeacon  Bauljeiiy;  and  none 
of  them  stated  this  doctrine  with  anything  tike  the  force  and  vigour 
aLown  by  John  Wc-^ley.  and  Knox,  the  Irish  diaciplc  of  John  Wesley. 
The  filiation  of  thought,  again,  which  connects  Wesley,  Knox,  and 
the  modern  High  Church  movement,  is  demonstrated  in  the  simplest 
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mm  |)o|mlar  shape  by  what  nne  might  caU  thdr  vieir  of  interior 
itligioD.  and  their  coan»eIt  for  ita  calturo  and  development.  Tliey 
bH  rucommctulod  ihc  same  hooks — the  siiiritiial  writings  of  the  great 
AngUcsQ  divinpH,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  Clamhriiigc  Piatoni^ta;  they 
«U  (atourcd  mysticism  and  tuystic  poetry  to  a  lar^  degree  ;  aad  tbcy 
*II  approved  works  like  Seoogal's  "  Life  of  God  in  the  SouJ  of 
raan."  Worthington  "  On  RcBignation,"  Luens's  "  Iiiqiiirr  after 
lUppinesv,"  and  Roman  CathoHc  writers  of  an  interior  kind,  like 
tiomaa  h  Keinpia,  M.  De  Renty,  Fram-is  de  Sales,  C'nrdinal  Bona, 
id  Nteholl.  Wonley  *  all  his  life  was  puniucd  with  nccusationn  of  a 
Rcnne'Wsrd  tendcney,  tjceanse  he  reprinted  Beveral  of  tlic  devotional 
of  theM  Utter  writcrn  for  the  use  of  his  followers.  Ahout 
Ibe  ycur  1750  there  was  a  very  angry  controversy  between  him  aod 
Bi«hop  Lavinj^on  of  Kxeter,  when  the  Bishop  liurled  thiti  accusation 
at  Wesley  because  he  had  puhlished  De  Kenty's  Life  and  De  Sales' 
"Introduction  to  a  Moly  Life."  Knox,  in  a  long  and  ititereiiting 
teller  to  tlannuh  More  on  the  design  of  Providence  renpccting  tbe 
Qtfistian  Cliurch,  rcprodiiocs  the  tame  idea.  This  letter  was  written 
n  Dcccoihcr  IHOC.  and  there  lie  notices  the  want  of  interior  ex- 
perience and  of  depth  in  the  ordinary  Protestant  and  Calviuistic 
teaching.  His  nntion  scema  to  be  that  Protestantism  has  produced 
a  good  deal  uf  sreragt'  murality,  but  has  tieen  deficient  in  sHi[it<<  and 
oiDtlioGn.  Ho  recommenda  and  praiiw?s  the  very  same  writer*  as 
Wenley— II  Kcmpis,  De  Sales,  IJr  Kcnty.  Yet  he  was  not  one  whit 
iBclinrd  lownrdn  the  Roman  <^atholic  Church,  though  he  could 
Bppm:iate  its  strong  points.  Thus  be  remarks  na  one  providential 
object  of  that  Church:  "  Doubtless  the  Romish  Church  is  hke  a 
garden  ovcrnm  with  weeds,  neither  pleasant  to  the  eye  nor  good 
for  food ;  bat  then  there  are  iu  this  garden  some  old  n-uit  treoa 
which  bear  frnit  of  extraordinary  mellowness."  Atid  he  anticipates 
thai  one  day  his  own  loved  Church,  which  posaessea  exactly  the  same 
interior  spirit  in  its  Litargy,  will  display  the  same  tone  of  "  pure  self* 
buying,  soul-clcvaliii^  piety."  ("  Remains,"  iii.  1 10.)  I  will  not  enter 
WfOU  ail  inquiry  ho  far-rcarhing  as  an  attempt  to  determine  bow  far 
Knoi's  ideal  hM  been  realised  in  tbo  modcra  Church  of  Kngland. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  a  deeper,  more  spiritual,  and  experimental 
tone  of  preaching  has  taken  the  place  of  the  very  dry  and  legal 
teadiing  of  his  own  day,  whtcb  Knox  »o  of  t«u  laments  ;  white  as  for 
his  favuoritc  aullmrs,  a  glance  at  any  list  of  High  Church  devotional 
books  will  show  wliat  a  copiouii  nsc  has  been  made  of  Ixttb  clustca  of 
vritcn  aUbctcd  by  himself  and  by  Wesley,  the  great  ^Vnglicau 
dinttca    and    Roman  Catholics    like  ^   Kcmpis    and   Dc    Sales.     I 


*  lUl  tknr  wriUn,  Jeremy  TavWinctiulcd,  tAu^bt  a  ili>ctni>e  uf  CliriBtikii  MricctioN 
UMikal  viUi  Wc*ley'«.  Knox  i^rfvixlwd  WcoIq^'b  new*  oo  I'crfv^'tioo.  ("RonsiM," 
oL  91--i3U,  •■  UorrMiMDdenM,"  L  184,  1*2;  U.  518.) 
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might  pursue  this  inquirj  into  minor  branches  of  ti  sabject  which 
would  field  the  nme  result.  I  cau  now,  however,  ooly  notice  that 
Wesley  in  hia  Larger  Minutes  adTocates  ascetic  practices  for  hii 
preachers — prayt^rs,  tneditatiuus,  aud,  abore  all,  fasting — regular,  syste- 
matic and  scnipuloiu — which  (tods  as  large  a  place  iii  his  counseU  of 
perfectioa  a»  in  those  of  a  modern  High  Church  Hetreat.  He  did, 
□ot,  too,  confine  this  mlc  to  his  preachers.  A  letter  to  ao  Irish  cor- 
respoadeat,  dated  London,  October  33, 1790,  as  Mr.  TyermauCWealeyB 
Life>  iii.  ti30]  puts  it,  shows  that  "the  Methodist  tiu  of  ut^lect- 
iag  fasting  is  not  of  recent  growth,"  for  there  he  writes :  "  Exhort  all 
our  brethren  steadily  to  wait  upon  God  iu  the  appointed  meaot  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  the  former  of  which  has  been  almost  univer«atly 
neglected  by  the  Methodists  huth  iu  England  and  Ireland.  But  it 
is  a  tnic  remark  of  Kcmpis,  The  more  thou  dcnicst  thyself,  the  more 
thou  wilt  grow  in  grace." 

The  most  striking  point  of  contact,  however,  between  M'ealey  aiid 
the  Tractarian  morenicnt  remains  to  be  mentioned.  They  both  held, 
contrary  to  all  Protcstaut  prejudice,  the  ase  of  prayers  for  the 
dead,  according  to  Primitive  Church  doctrine.  "Slvcrj  porwa  knows 
that  the  early  Tractari&ns,  amid  a  howl  of  opposition,  first  recalled 
the  public  mind  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  has  never 
included  this  practice  in  the  lint  of  abusca  by  her  repudiated.  Tract 
Ko.  72  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  will  even  yet  repay  perusal,  as 
practically  nothing  has  been  added  to  it  by  later  disciisaioas.*  Bvcn 
in  this  dogma,  which  I  suppoic  bis  modcra  followers — at  least  those 
who  call  tbemsclvea  by  his  name — would  most  heartily  repudiate; 
even  in  this,  Wesley  agreed,  and  furnished  the  principles  developed 
eighty  years  later.  My  proof  is  easy  enough,  for  I  find  that  Bishop 
JLaTingtoQ  in  1750  reproached  him  for  holding  what  be  calls  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  to  which  Wesley  vigoroualy 
KpliCfl  in  words  which  prove  the  profound  reverence  this  ereat_ 
evangelist  ever  monifettcd  towards  primitive  antiquity: 

"  Tour  fuurtli  argument  Iti,  thitt  in  n  txilkvtioti  of  prayers  I  cit«  the  wor 
of  an  ancicDl  lituroy  '  for  the  Ihilhful  dopiLrf?!!,'     Sir,  wh<>iier«r  I  ato  tbos* 
words  in  the  Burial  Service  I  pray  to  the  sama  eSoct,  '  that  we,  with  all  tboso 

*  Knas  dkl  not  cttiIc  mnoli  on  tlie  iDt^noeilUU  St&t«.  Wo  liaJ,  however,  sn  ex< 
tnmtly  iDtttrMtint:  *ad  acute  lelt«r  un  that  inbjMl,  dkt«d  March  24,  IiiU,  in  hta 
**  RtmainN,"  iv.  417,  wlicmiii  he  nuintikiiu  tliat  the  UeMctl  <lc»d  intcr<nli>  in  l'4radiiB 
for  tbo  lirioK,  Mid  Ofv  kouuiuntctl  «itl> teiTCAfi*!  mattcri.  Pmin  ant>thcir  IttUr,  ilntMl 
1&03  (Mmo  Tcluue,  p.  lOS).  lio  Mciiki  to  h*ve  anbcrtaiotd  idcai  teiidiag  towAnli  Final 
RMtontioD.  It  iit  an  ii>t«n*tiuf[  iamms,  u  ukibitiiiD  ICiiox'*  rd&lion*  t^vranU 
W«il*7  Bt  thnt  period :  "  .Stilt,  boWcver,  tbongb  h«ldtiif  tMsobntUMof  Mftbodim, 
I  b«lieTe  I  diStr  from  moat  Matbodicts  io  mdi«  of  my  vi«w(.  My  witioai  of  vhM  oon~ 
•titutea  the  itality  of  religion  and  of  God'a  mercy  to  huioui  bpioga  an  profaaUy  ton 
ooaEmed  tlun  dioae  at  the  mocnlity  of  that  denanioMioD.  Yet  1  meet  Mrersl  of  Uw 
Wcslevsas  who  (Jiinh  much  as  I  do;  fur  iastaiioo.ima  cWntiuit  MelhoiUst  that  I  r«d« 
iritb  this  day  (Dr-  A.  C1uk«  T).  I  wmi  thia  momiag  t«lliof;  tiisi  of  s^iav  •>{  my  «huit- 
fthto  viowD,  and  Im  rcoetved  thom  witb  cli.-lij{lit,  I  mt«n  ibat  «y«d  in  C'lirintian  couDtri** 
there  are  nnmbtn  who,  la  tbe  Viviat  vuiw,  nnlL  u  LeathMia  kad  as  Jews,  and  wtU  b* 
Rckontd  with  loeonUucty." 
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wha  ara  dcpsrteH  in  Tliy  I'aitli  and  fear,  nifty  bava  our  perfoct  oonsummaiion 
mkI  btus  boib  ID  \ru^j  nti'J  soul  i '  jta,  aad  whenever  I  taj,  '  Thy  kingdom 
OKU*,'  fat  I  m^an  tv^ifi  iltn  kiiizilutii  of  graoi-  anil  glory.  Tn  Uii*  kiud  of 
gmeri:  lEirUfJ  1  conooivs  my^felf  to  be  clearlt*  justi- 

Qed,  t-  ..ly,  by  tlie  t/liurch   of  Kagland,  nui  by  tbc 

Xtni'i  Prayet-,  iilumugli  Qn-.  l'n\HSta  have  cotrupied  Uiu  Scriplunil  priiotio* 
law  pnjing  fur  thoKe  who  ili«  in  thuir  itiiit."* 

I  hare  now  shown  that  a  great  many  of  tbe  Icadirif;  feiitures  of  tbo 

BMdcrn  Higli  CliurcL  revival  were  due  to  Wcsley'a  teaching,  dcriveil 

t]uau|;b  Kuox.     There  are  just  two  potots  which  arc  to  be  referred  to 

Knox  nlone.     Wetiley  attached  grcst  weight,  as  just  now  remarked,  to 

Ckristtai]  antifinity,  am)  always  sought  a  jiiMification  therein  for  his 

OVD  pecnlisr  usages.     Kuox  formally  elaborated  this  view,  &nd  pushed 

H  in  the  coune  of  his  studies  much    farther.      Kuox  waa  a  far  pro- 

founder  thinker  than  Wesley,  and  much  as  Knox  loved    Wesley,  yet 

he  saw  that   his  action    had   only  iateusified   the    fiabel  of  spiritual 

caafiuiou    then  existing,   when   every   person    claimod   a   right   to 

derelop  any  doctriocs  he  pleased  out  of  the  SerJpturesj  without  any 

^dnntrc  or  teat  whatM>ercr.     This  led  Knox  to  inquire  into  Christian 

asliqnUy  for  some  te^t  whereby  the  Christian  ihnikcr  could  rule  his 

nind  aiiiid   the   t^hifting   sandii   of  theological  controversy,  where  he 

tanod  the  famous  rule  of  Vincent  of  Iferins :  "  Quod  8cmper,  quod 

at^acj  quod   ah  omnibus  crcditum  cat."     Tlie  origin  of  this    rule 

comtBCDded  it  to  Knox.     Yincentius  was  a  semi-Pelagian — in  the 

lufnago  of  Knox's  time,  an  Armiiuan,  and  a  fierce  antagonist  of  St. 

Aagustinc   and   his  high   predcstinaj-ian  doctrine.      About  the    year 

434  he  wrote  a  treatise  with  the  design  of  applying  a  principle  to  St. 

Aagutitine's  teaching,  which   that  great  doctor  recogniKed — uamely, 

that  the   snlijcctive  theories  of  a  Church  teacher,   however  holy  and 

y    giftcd>  availed    nothing    in    oppotiition    to    the   aucicut    and 

u>ii.i;nally  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  that  such  theories 

Tould  remain  nothing  but  mere  private  opiuions,  luitcssthey  horc  tbe 

marka  of  antiquity,  uutversality,  and   general   consent.     Triis  !>trMck 

Kqdx's  fancy.    The  rampant  Calvinism  of  his  day  was  just  as  obnoxious 

■ad  boatilc  to  Knox  as  ever  it  was  to  Wesley,  or,  earlier  stilt,  to  Via- 

rcntiui.    Wc  have  no  idea  in  1887  what  this  controversy  meant  about 

Urf  year  1800,  when  Knox  himself  was  solemnly  consigned  to  cterual 

torments  for  heretical  teaching  by  one  of  its  leading  apostles.     Knox 

'  'y  grasped,  therefore,  at  thia  Vincontian  rule,  which  disposed  of 

>...  iues  as  mere  inoovators  upon  true  Christianitj ;  he   taught  his 

iliacowry  to  his   friend  Jcbb,  subsequently  Bishop   of  Limerick,  and 

OBI*  uf  the   few   modern   divines  who  figure  iu  almost   every  catena 

of  authorities  published   by   the  curly   Tnictariaiis.       Jcbb   was   an 

elegant  Bcholnr,  a   Irarued  divine,  but  a  man   devoid  of  any   meutul 

(am  Of  Tigorona  character,      lie  was  one  of  those  secondary  persoa- 

•  "Work*,"  .d.  1972,  LU-p.M. 
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agec  vho  pUy  a  very  uaeful  part  lu  liUtory,  funning  conduits  or  pipes 
conreying  to  tlio  pnblic,  and  rcnclcriug  popalar,  idea*  nlilcli  profounder 
luindfl  evolve.  Just  an  St.  Luke  atoud  tuwanh  St  Paul,  and  St. 
Slarlc  towards  St.  Peter,  so  Jcl)b  stood  tovonls  Knox,  who  vaa  tbc 
real  autlior  of  those  bigli  views  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  which 
Jebb  was  regarded  as  the  special  apostle  siity  or  seventy  years  ago.' 
The  thirty  years'  corrcBpoudcnco  bcttrceQ  Kuox  aod  Jcbb  has  not 
been  hitlierto  much  noticed,  aud  yet  it  forms  a  very  important  link 
in  our  1ii>torical  argument.  Just  as  an  Alpine  traveller  crossing  the 
GrimscI  will  Dicet  at  its  highest  ttumroit,  near  the  Todtcnscc,  a  tiny 
etreamlct,  which  he  crosses  without  wetting  his  fi-ct,  and  yet  can  trace 
that  same  stream  atoog  by  hi$  path  till  a  few  miles  lower  it  becomes 
the  raging  and  foamiog  Aar ;  «o  in  this  eorrcspondence  the  philosophic 
reader  will  trace  about  the  ye»r  1805  the  first  rise  of  this  Viuocntian 
idea,  destined  a  (|uurtur  of  a  century  Inter  to  chaiigo  the  face  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  have  already  said  tliat  Kuox  hod  no 
longing  towards  Uomc — nay,  rather,  he  was  intcnsly  op|x>si;d  to  that 
Church,  which  he  regarded  as  a  species  of  Christianixctl  Judaitttn — 
"  a  renewed  yoke  of  rites  uud  ceremonies  for  a  scmi-harbarons 
Christian  public."  He  thought,  too,  that  in  the  Vjocentian  rule  he 
liad  discovered  the  strongest  biurier  agaiuHt  the  Papal  pretensions. 
lu  the  early  part  of  this  century  tlio  celebrated  J.  K.  L.,  or  Bishop 
Doyle,  the  Roman  Catholic  eoutrovetsialisi,  put  forward  a  plan  for 
the  union  of  the  Auglicuu  uud  Rouiuu  Churches.  Mr.  Kuox  wrote  a 
tetter  ("Remains,"  iii.  3I-t)  oa  tlie  impossibility  of  any  such  union, 
where  his  principal  poiut  is  this :  That  the  Anglicans  adopt  the 
ViuccDtian  rule  and  appeal  to  antiquity  agaiiist  the  aberrations  of  the 
living  Church,  while  llome  maiutaius  that  such  au  appeal  is  trcasoo, 
aud  leads  to  heresy.  .lebb  adopted  his  views  ew  the  from  Knox. 
lu  fact,  Jebb  was  simply  au  echo  of  Knox's  opiuions  on  every  ques- 
tioo.  Jebb  embodied  Knox's  theory  about  the  Vinccntian  rule  in 
an  appendix  to  n  volume  of  scrmuus  which  be  published  in  181G. 
Theso  eermons  at  once  aroused  the  wrath  uf  the  Krangclical!>,  repre- 
sented by  the  Christian  Otatrrver,  which  attacked  Jcbb's  scrrooas  and 
Knox's  (ipiniuns,  and  especially  the  Vinccntian  rule  as  stated  in 
Jebb'ii  .\ppendix,  with  just  as  much  bitterness  as,  twenty  years  later, 
it  assailed  Tract  Xo.  78,  which  set  forth  exactly  the  same  idea. 
In  fact,  the  Chrhlian  Ohxerrer  of  1830-7,  when  discussing  the  cor- 
respondence of  Jcbb  and  Knox,  juat  then  published,  expressly  states 
the  view  whiclt  this  article  has  been  advocatiDg,  aud  recoguizca  Knox 
as  the  real  father  of  the  Tractarian  movemenl. 

•  3M>  huAirtcMj  Aio  MiiiLribut«(l  to  thr  Hm  of  llio  TrwUrian  raomnarat  bj-U* 
ioAuuic*  oa  8ir  Wdliun  Talairr.  ona  of  tbe  l»n  (Urvirinji  Irjulcm  thcn-ol,  who  dird  is 
ISM.    HoTv,  ia  bU  "  History  al  tliu  Clmrch  of  I  Vi:1'n<l  (rT>«i>  W.lllnm  UL  to  ViddgrU,' 

t.  ii,  p-  STVi  t«l)v  *■(   tliat    IVIuiL-r  lint   imbibcrl    tKo    iileft  of   liw  "  OilgillVt  LitUrgicW," 

pabliihcdin  I83S,  from  tiu*ta>l^-  of  liul>up  Jebb*  ord. nation  d^urt*. 
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Tben  VBB  another  point  in  which  Knox  recognized  a  deficiency 
ID  the  ChiiTc}i  system  of  hia  time,  and  wonderfaliy  predicted  the 
oonne  of  fntture  development.  The  weakest  side  of  the  Established 
Chnrdi  of  his  day  was  its  public  worship.  'We  can  all  remember 
abondant  mrriTala  of  the  square  boxes,  the  three-decker  pnlpits,  and 
the  paraon  and  clerk  duet,  which  rendered  public  worship  one  of 
the  dreariest  exercises  imaginable.  Here  again  Knox  received  irom 
Wesley  an  impulse  which  set  hia  mind  thinking,  and  worked  out 
unexpected  results.  Wesley  was  in  many  respects  before  his  age, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  his  idea  of  public  worship.  He  loved 
anging,  delighted  in  choral  aerrices,  enjoyed  music  at  the  Holy 
OHnmnnion,  and  thought  the  chanting  of  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsia  "  at 
Eieter  like  heaven.  He  had  many  modern  notions :  he  approved  of 
diort  aerrices,  and  thought  an  hour  ought  to  be  their  limit.  His 
I^mna,  with  their  lively  tunes — for  it  was  his  avowed  principle  not 
to  leave  all  the  good  music  to  the  devil — helped  on  the  revolution, 
which  was  after  all  but  a  slow  one.  The  adoption  of  hymns  and 
hymn-ainging  by  Wesley  rather  prejudiced  higb-and-dry  Churchmen 
agrinst  them,  and  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  some  of  the  old 
'Rtaetarians  were  arguing  against  their  use,  and  pleading  for  the  exelu- 
nn  rights  of  Tate  and  Brady  as  being  the  only  authorized  choral 
exprewion  of  devotion.  In  Knox's  time,  however,  public  worship 
dl  over  the  kingdom  was  in  a  moat  lamentable  state — without  interest 
or  life  for  either  rich  or  poor.  In  fact,  Knox  thought  just  then  that 
for  the  poor  the  aerrices  of  the  "Wesleyans  were  the  only  ones  which 
coold  gain  their  hearts  or  fix  their  attention.  Nay,  he  went  farther, 
for,  though  profesaing  himself  a  Churchman  of  the  school  of  Jeremy 
Trflor,  Knox,  and  Herbert,  he  tells  us  in  1802*  that  when  in  Liver- 
poc^  he  attended  the  Westeyan  services  because  "  I  despair  of  getting 
m  abun  of  heart  instruction  from  any  other  quarter.  The  dry  details 
of  meagre  morality  which  are  pronounced  from  most  parochial  pulpits 
have  no  more  aptitude  to  mend  hearts  than  the  most  fraudulent 
quack  medicines  have  to  avert  mortality."  Knox  saw  that  the 
pmching  of  the  Established  Church  must  be  reformed,  and  he 
uw,  too,  that  the  whole  tone  and  conception  of  public  worship  must 
be  raised,  altered,  and  brought  practically  into  line  with  the  funda- 
•atal  ideas  of  the  Prayer-book.  In  his  correspondence  with  Bishop 
^ebb  there  are  three  passages  in  letters  dated  1816,  1817,  and  1820,t 
vbere  he  urges  the  ntter  hopelessness  of  bringing  home  religious 
Jffiodples  and  truth  to  the  mass  of  the  people  by  preaching  alone, 
or  by  the  diatribution  of  Bibles,  which  was  then  the  popular  panacea 
ibrall  spiritual  ignorance.  Knox  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bishop 
Butler,  and  of  none  of  his  writings  more  than  of  liis  famous  charge 

•  Letter  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alcock  :  "  Rcmaina,"  iv.  102. 
+  "CoTreBpondencfl,"  iL  2S4,  311,  457. 
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on  tbe  Necessity  sud  Advantages  of  External  RcUgioa.     Tbe  folloiriuf 
pMsage  seems  a  prodictiou  by    Kuoi  of  tbst    revival  and    reform 
public  wonbip  which  the  Oxfunl  morcmeut  most  certninly  original 
and  which  has  uow  affected  every    party    or  wet  witluD  or  witbou 
tlie  Auglicou  Hatablishmcni.      la  letter  No.  131  be  writes  to  Jebb: 

"  I  beli«v«  our  CJiumIi  ib  now  whnt  it  now  ouglit  to  b»;  its  dcfecU  I  il€ 
to  be  fitriccly  providcnlial.  Bui  lit^resiAer,  in  soine  way  or  other,  religfiol 
must  be  brought  tnofH  broadly,  inipr«.«*ive1y,  aiitl  attractively  into  gcocrul, 
■nd  nspocinlly  into  juvnniltt,  viow.  Btnliop  Bullur'<  dcaidemlum  in  hischargi 
tnust  sflincbow  or  «ther  bo  provided  (or.  The  want  of  this  bus  left  tl 
English  popnUtion  in  the  dismal  xltarD&lIveorhrute,  perhapa  scomfui,  \m\i\t 
or  ind4.-finit«  sectiirianiani," 

Kcligioti,   he   insista  in    the  aamc   letter,  muat  lie  made    attract!' 
Simplicity  iu  the  acrvice  of  God  Lad  bcca  in  his  opiuioo  cried   np  ii 
k  fuNc  direction,  adding  the  (for  hira)  xary  caustic    reflection.  "  tb 
who  have  been  tuost  zealous  on  this  puiut  would  not   have    liked  ft 
tbenisclvcs     what    tbuy    allotted    to     religion  i ''     a    passrige    whi 
might    be    used     to     cover     the     cxtremcst    forms     of    rituali 
and    which    most  certainly    has   Found  a  complete   justification 
the  popularity  and  attractiveness  of  a  more  ornate  worship  with  tl 
people  of  this  gCDcratioD.     A  weekly  Kevicw  very  wittily  ODoe 
mnrkcd  Ihnt    the   Church    of  Kngland   had   never  learned  the 
power  of  tea,  leaving  it  all  to  tbe  Dissenters ;  but  gave  it  credit  for 
having  diseovered   the  power  of  Christmas   decoratious,  which  liad 
touched  the  popular  heart  with  a  new  sense  of  the  value  and   use 
Christmas  and  the  other  Christian  festivals  which  would  have  ampl; 
Mtisfied  even  Alexander  Knox's  aspirationt^ 

I  bavr;  now  concluded  the  task  1  set  before  myself,  ood  harcsb' 
the  subtle,  «cerct  link  which  connects  the  great  Wcsleyon  revival 
the  la«t  century  with  the  Oxford  movement  of  tbe  present  time.     Itl 
has  been  rather  a  heavy  task,  iuvolving  loug  and  frequent  quotntii 
— and  necessarily  so.      Knox  Inmsclf  aiitieipntcd.  iu  oue  of  liis 
to  Haniijih  More.**  that  the  task,  of  tracing  'Wesley's  iuflucnce 
be  a  difficult  one,  for  be  suys : 

"  My  p«rsuiuiioa  is,  tlmt  Jolin  WcHloy's  drstination  related  eminently 
the  Eutihli&licd  Church  ;  probably,  however,  cot  in  a  way  of  direct  imjiuInvLi 
but  of  remote  iiiUtience.  If  the  formor  was  intended,  it  eTidt-ntly  fsilc* 
vriinicvrr  iiK^rcnac  of  piitty  the  RsLahlishraent  hiis  derived  t'rom  MothodLi 
coming  ralliL-r  from  Mr.  Whilc^cld  thiui  front  Mr.  AVcsIcy." 

I  have  now  shown  what  was  the  remote  iLfiuence  of  We«l 
upon  the  Church  of  England,  derived  through  the  Iribb  red' 
who  spent  tbe    moat    port    of  a    contemplative    and   retired  MC^ 

•  "  K«ini^iiB,"  iii.  i;::. 
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46  DawBon  Street>  Publin ;  *  and  as  we  look  back  upon  it  we  derive 
two  reflectionBi  one  is  purely  speculative,  and  it  is  this — if  the  great 
Tenvalist  preacher  in  the  last  century  produced  the  High  Church 
morement  of  the  present  one,  what  startling  and  apparently  contra- 
dictory developments  may  our  descendants  of  1987  be  tracing  back  to 
the  controversies  of  the  present  day  !  The  other  reflectiou  is  more 
jffscticBl.  The  survey  of  Wesley's  life,  influence,  and  teaching,  speaks 
Tfdnmea  for  the  superiority  of  spiritual  work  over  mere  political 
movements.  Politics  may  be  more  entrancing  for  shallow  minds,  and 
certainly  offer  far  more  tempting  present  rewards.  But  movements 
that  are  spiritual  and  intellectual  reach  down  to  the  depths  of 
man's  nature,  and  last  when  the  faintest  echoes  of  political  strife  and 
action  have  ceased  to  souud.  Who  knows  the  names  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  statesmen  of  the  last  century  ?  Who  could  enumerate  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  George  the  Second  or  George  the  Third.  The 
grandest  achievements  of  a  Pitt  and  a  Castlereagh  have  passed  away, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union,  have  received  a  terrific  shock  ;  but  thein- 
flocDce  of  the  spiritual  revival  with  which  Wesley's  name  has 
been  associated  continues  to  grow  and  flourish,  as  if  endowed  with 
perpetual  youth.  It  has  liberalized  theology;  it  has  revolutionized 
pnhlic  worship  ;  it  has  developed  art,  architecture,  and  poetry  ;  it  has 
ladically  altered  the  Auglicau  Communion  ;  it  has  materially  affected 
every  other  Christian  Communion  speaking  the  English  tongue  ;  and 
is  destined  to  form  a  most  important  link  in  the  development  of  the 
Divine  purposes  as  regards  the  future  of  the  Christian  Church. 

George  T.  Stokes. 

*  Ur.  Kdox  died  in  1831.  A  monnment  to  him  waa  erected  some  time  after  his 
tetb,  in  St.  Anne's  Cburcb,  Dnblio,  where  he  used  to  worehip.  A  ataiued-glaas  window 
VMcncted  in  the  aame  church,  Bome  tweuty-tive  yeftrg  a^,  to  oommemcirata  his  memory, 
tknagh  the  exertions  of  the  vicar,  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.l).,  supported  by 
tht  Barvivora  of  the  old  High  Church  party,  who  remembered  their  obligationa  to  Knox. 
Fliilaaopby  also  owes  wmeuiing  to  him,  as  lie  anticipated  Coleridge's  famous  distinction 
betwMn  the  Reaoon  and  the  Undentanding,  though  1  do  not  think  he  ever  read  a  word 
<(  German  Philoaophy,  which  was  not  then  in  vogue. 
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(SECOND  ARTICLE.) 


III. 

SOLEIMAN  uttered  a  solemn  Alamdillilah  when  the  Deeshmaa  had 
got  welt  along  the  plain.  He  told  me  they  belonged  to  a  place  and 
tribe  two  days  away  in  the  Arabah.  As  I  vent  home  that  night  I 
danced  more  from  prudential  motives  than  from  lightness  of  heart. 
At  the  stopping-point  beneath  the  caatle  Soteiman  detected  strange 
voices  mixed  with  those  of  our  party.  His  covert  advance  and  my 
check  over  the  donkey  were  therefore  more  studied  than  ever,  until  it 
turned  out  that  a  friendly  company  of  Arabs  going  by,  had  deter- 
mined to  make  ours  their  resting-place  also,  and  we  thus  appeared 
to  be  a  merry  company,  although  without  wine,  and,  alaa  !  even  much 
food. 

By  the  morning  I  had  formed  my  plans.  I  assumed  that  the 
white  space  ou  my  paper,  where  the  goat  was  to  be  painted,  repre- 
sented to  all  the  Arabs,  including  Soleiman,  an  amount  of  work 
which  would  consume  much  time.  My  friends  of  yesterday  wonld 
submit  their  solution  of  my  motive  to  some  wise  man,  and  he  would 
agree  that  if  the  whole  were  not  covered,  the  tpri/in^  would  be  of  no 
use  cither  to  me  or  to  them ;  that  they  must  not  therefore  return  too 
soon.  My  brother  was  evidently  anxious  about  them,  and  he  pressed  me 
urgently  to  shorten  my  stay.  There  was  indeed  nothing  essential 
for  me  to  do  now  but  the  drift-wood  at  the  right  foreground,  and 
this  was  completed  in  the  day;*  when  sunset  had  gone,  I  announced 
to  Soleiman  that  all  was  done.  Collecting  salt  and  one  or  two  other 
relics  for  use  in  the  holy  city,  we  returned  to  the  tent,  prepared 
to  depart  the  next  day ;  but  ne  cautioned  secrecy  towards  strangers, 
should  any  come. 

*  The  outline  of  the  camel  carerully  drawo,  I  could  fSoiah  from  >  modal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jenualeni. 
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It  wu  not  -without   many  backward  glances  that  I  led  my  horse 

op    the    difficult    slope,    only    consoling    myself  with    the    promise 

that  I   voold  returii   again  soon   and  paint  the   castle;  and   then 

my  thank^Ting,  at  having  so  far  been  enabled  to  achieve  my  object 

in  coining,  found  voice.     To  get  on  the  broad  uplands  again  was  like 

release  firom  prison,  and  the  sweet  breezes  seemed  to  bring  me  fresh 

life.      One  care,  however,  was  for  the  poor  goat.     These  animals  are 

seen   browsing  and  flourishing  all  over  the  country,  where  nothing 

but  dry  plants  and  stalks,  and  these  in  great  scantiness  on  rock  sides, 

appear.      In  our  toady  there  was  such  poor  fare  to  be  got  by  an 

enterprising  animal,  and  I  think  he  had  found  eoough,  but  when  we 

bad  advanced  a  little  on  the  journey  he  was  poorly.     I  had  him  lifted 

to  the  top  of  the  picture-case  and  carried.      The  sun  here  distressed 

him.      We  took  him  down  to  find  an  easier  means  of  carriage,  but  it 

was  useless — the  ominous  vultures  appeared.      He  was  sinking,  and 

vbile  I  was  drawing  him  he  died,  to  my  serious  regret.     The  incident 

had  intermpted  Soleiman's  appeals  to  me  to  send  Nicola  home  alone ; 

bat  as  we  got  nearer  to  his  encampment,  and  I  wanted  to   revel  in 

the  ironders  of  the  scene,  he  manifested  impatience  to  be  told  what  I 

was  intending  to  give  ea^  of  the  party  in  backsheesh,  dwelling  much 

on  bis  own  superior  claims,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  exhibit  impatience. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  tents  matters  grew  no  better;    we  got  fresh 

prorisions,  however,  and  so  reduced  our  hunger ;  but  it  did  not  make 

ns  less  sensible  of  the  cold  in  the  night,  which  was  so  intense  to  our 

heated  frames  that  all  the  coverings  we  had  did  not  silence  loud 

discontent  at  inability  to  sleep.     The  winter  indeed  was  nigh  at  hand. 

In  the  morning  I  wo\ild  not  specify  before  starting,  as  requested 

by  all  again,  the  amount  of  backsheesh  each  should  receive  at  Jern- 

salem.      The  sheik  put  in  his  claim,  but  I  would  not  satisfy  him ;  and 

when  after  travelling  an  hour  or  two  I  was  stiU  pestered  by  all  the 

party   in  turn,   it  was  with    no   affectation  that  I  declared  myself 

ofoided,  and  forbade  any  of  them  to  speak  again  to  me.     I  rode 

ipiite    ahead    to    mark    this    determination,    and    in  the  variety  of 

the    scenes,  with    the    sweetness  of  the   odours   of  Araby   which 

arose    from    each    step    of   my    horse    in    the  aromatic  herbage,    I 

was  enjoying  the   very   act  of  living,   chanting  lowly  in  words  of 

delight,  and   then    speculating  on  the    news    that    I    should    gain 

after  what   seemed  so  long    an    absence    from    civilized  life,  when 

at  first  with  doubt,  and  then  with  certainty,  I  beard  the  distant  firing 

of  rifles.     I  was  familiar  with  it,  as  a  feature  which  the  people  of  a 

city — Jerusalem,  to  wit — introduce   in  a  State  fete  ;  and  I  guessed 

that  news  from  the  Crimea  had  arrived  of  a  kind  acceptable  to  the 

Tnrki,  and  that  the  people  of  Hebron  were  holding  fantasia  around 

the  town  on  the  hills.     As  I  advanced,  this  idea  seemed  confirmed, 

for  undoubtedly  the  reports  proved  that  the  people  were  assembled 
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cI(MC  between  mc  luul  tbe  town,  and  Mxm  erea  the  thoQtiiie  cootd 
be  beard,  1  dawdled  dow  for  my  whole  party  to  come  op,  aud  then 
«c  ucendod  tbc  road  betwcco  two  hills,  the  gum  so  near  that  it 
became  a  matter  of  wonder  tbat  1  could  not  »ee  the  shooteiw.  Loofcing 
to  the  height  on  my  left,  where  I  could  hear  fpeakiog,  Ruddcntj  a 
figure  appeared,  foUuvcd  by  others  foil  of  excitement ;  then,  with  ana 
pointing  ia  mr  dircrtiou,  I  beard  tbe  sheik  cry.  "Now  go;  seize  them." 
And  fifty  mcD  ran  fast  down  tbe  slope  Bebiud  were  others,  part 
of  ft  crowd  biddcQ  over  the  brow.  Oa  the  height  to  my  left,  sa  1 
looked,  a  group  appeared  who  began  to  descend,  bat  were  catted  back. 
For  a  aecond  1  thought  it  was  a  game;  but  not  when  the  ddceoding 
party  tamed  on  otir  rear,  and  some  took  bold  of  our  men  and  animala, 
while  others  ran  along  to  mc.  I  muttered  aspirations  to  the  Uucca, 
ftod  immedialely  I  »aw,  plain  as  tbe  diemoQ  of  Socrates  taught 
him,  that  I  must  not  resist,  oad  I  was  aa  recoucilcd  aa  though  tbcic 
had  been  no  danger  of  any  kind  to  as. 

I'hree  men  seized  my  horac  by  the  bridle,  and  others  lesa  nimble 
increased  their  number,  putting  their  bands  on  my  right  arm.  They 
were  livid  in  colour,  blackened  with  powder,  and  in  many  rasea  with 
bloodshot  eyes^  worn  with  long  watching,  and  the  strife  and  hatred 
of  Cain.  My  scrutiny  oflendcd  some,  the  clamour  arotie  that  there 
should  he  DO  delay,  and  one  close  by  shouted,  "  Dismount."  I  had 
ray  leg  half  over  the  liorsc  when  a  new  arrival  witli  evident  authority 
said,  "  No ;  stop  I "  I  reseated  myself,  and  there  wait  a  babel  of 
protracted  esplanation  and  debate.  Many  conflicting  voices  were 
heard ;  fiDally,  tbe  decision  was  expressed  clearly,  "  Lead  him  on,  and 
Mod  him  forward,"  and  my  horse  was  conducted  9ome  Inmdred  yards, 
and  lefl  with  tbe  command  that  I  should  go  straight  forward ;  bat 
the  scrcamings  witli  tfae  binder  party  about  my  men,  the  glittering  of 
aword?,  aud  tbe  pushing  and  swayiug  about  made  mo  think  tbat  poor 
Nicola  and  the  muleteers  were  being  killed.  I  obeyed  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  turn  my  horse,  at  which  my  captors  were  furious  ;  hut  at  tho 
moment  I  saw  the  back  crowd  open,  and  my  companionti  emerge,  being 
evidently  directed  to  follow  me.  I  halted  for  their  arrival,  tbe  guard 
impatient  to  sec  the  order  for  my  advance  obeyed.  At  tbc  moment 
it  seemed  that  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  to  do,  yet  Nicola  ever 
turned  to  continue  a  torrent  of  apologies.  Going  ou  again,  and 
looking  abend  at  every  step  to  understand  our  position  the  better,  wc 
came  to  the  opening  of  the  bithcrto  screened  road  ;  and,  with  this 
descending  into  tbe  valley  before  ur,  1  could  see  the  heights  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead,  both  to  the  lefi  and  to  tbe  right  of  tbe  road, 
occupied  by  large  forces ;  and  the  defences  on  tbe  slopes  provctl 
tbat  they  were  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  but  which  line  divided 
the  four  forces  I  could  not  tell.  1  paused  therefore  for  a  few 
moments  to  make  sure  of  my  course  before  descending  with  tbe 
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mnlefl,  -when  suddenly  I  heard  the  keen  tearing  of  bullets  close  by  my 
earn,  and  I  sav  these  ploughing  up  the  ground  on  the  banks  beside 
TOM.  They  had  come  from  the  hill  to  the  south.  I  got  off  my  horse 
to  lead  him  held  as  a  screea  till  ve  reached  the  shelter  of  certain  ridges 
in  the  descending  road,  and  I  made  Nicola  do  the  same,  although  he 
vai  too  much  absorbed  in  a  fresh  outburst  of  sobbings,  and  in  a 
dedantioa  that  he  knew  I  should  be  the  death  of  him  in  the  end,  to 
do  auything  with  alacrity.  When  behind  the  banks,  I  saw  a  party 
of  horsemen  ahead,  about  twenty  in  number,  with  thirty  or  forty  men 
on  foot,  evidently  intending  to  intercept  our  passage.  Nicola  tbere- 
npon,  still  nibbing  his  knuckles  in  his  eyes  the  while,  said,  "  That  is 
Abderrachman,  and  he  hates  the  English  because  the  consul  put 
him  in  prison  once  before.  If  he  iioda  you  are  an  Englishman,  he 
will  hare  no  mercy.  Pray,  sir,  say  you  are  an  American  or  a  German, 
and  he  wUl  let  ua  go."  This  provoked  my  patience,  and  I  thought 
it  wise  to  caution  him  against  forestalling  me  with  his  prudential 
policy,  so  I  said,  "  If  you  dare  say  that  I  am  anything  but  an 
EDglishman,  I  will  ask  him  as  a  particular  favour  to  kill  you  first." 
"Hie  valley  resounded  with  his  howling  as  we  got  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  road.  The  party  in  possession  had  taken  up  their 
atsnd  to  the  left.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  leader.  I  rode  up 
to  him  and  said,  "I  am  an  Englishman  going  back  to  Jerusalem.  I 
have  been  for  a  fortnight  at  the  Wady  Zuara.  The  English  consul 
knows  where  I  am,  and  if  you  atop  me  he  will  hold  you  responsible ;  " 
at  which  his  polite  countenance  beamed,  and  he  said,  "  You  are 
among  friends  now."  "  But,"  I  said,  "  if  so,  why  did  your  men  try 
to  kill  us  jnst  now  ?"  "Well,  it  was  a  mistake.  At  the  distance 
we  coald  not  see  you  were  a  Frank,  and  having  horsemen  with  you 
we  thought  you  were  coming  to  attack  us."  And  then  I  asked, 
'■  Are  you  not  Abderrachman  ?  "  "  Oh  no,"  he  said ;  "  Abderrachman 
is  trying  to  take  Hebron.  It  was  his  force  you  passed  through  just 
DOW.  I  am  his  brother,  and  am  fighting  against  him,"  This  amiable 
explanation  deserved  thanks,  which  I  gave,  with  "  Good  evening," 
as  I  renimed  the  road.  Nicola  gurgled  with  joyful  surprise  as  we 
pused  on. 

With  anxiety  thus  relieved,  I  could  now  ask  questions  about  onr 
treaanres.  The  canteen  had  been  opened,  and  found  empty.  The 
caae  with  the  picture  bad  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  but,  the  fellaheen 
being  convinced  that  it  contained  only  a  paper  with  a  writing  on  it, 
that  was  also  given  up  without  injury. 

In  the  road,  just  sheltered  from  shot,  were  children  aud  women 
huddling  up  the  cattle — sheep,  goats,  oxen,  horses,  and  asses  in  little 
gronpa.  There  was  a  fire  with  a  cauldron  of  hot  water,  and  pots  vrith 
ix^ee,  and  simple  fare  for  the  men  engaged  in  defending  the  town, 
and  there  were  biers  to  serve  as  litters  at  hand  for  carrying  off  the 
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wounded.  The  women  occasionally  were  giving  tlicir  cries  of  diatroa. 
I  eutercd  tfauH  for  tlic  flnt  time  iuto  tlie  experieucc  of  a  beloagaered 
town. 

My  return  to  cirilized  life  was  to  be  preluded  \ty  a  visit  to  tlic 
Pnusiau  doctor  in  charge  of  the  qunrantinc  building.  It  was 
originally  rrcctvd  as  a  protection  against  plagucj  but  the  plague  bad 
disappeared,  and  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  place  was  thus  cut  off 
from  professional  usefulness  aa  well  as  from  the  amenities  of  society. 
He  na8  known  to  be  somctrhat  morose,  ncTcrtbelcsa  it  was  said  that 
be  appreciated  a  visit  us  a  kiudiiess.  I  had  called  on  Lim  more  tbau 
once  before,  and  I  intended  this  time  again  to  give  him  the  advantage 
of  my  company. 

When  I  orrircd,  and  was  seated  in  bis  divan  smoking  a  tcbibouk, 
bo  expressed  surprise,  asking  mc  how  I  hail  got  into  the  town.  In 
telling  him  that  I  had  at  first  supposed  the  firing  to  be  in  futuia 
from  some  Crimean  victory,  he  shoutcdj "  Jamais,  monsieur,  jamais  la 
mist^rable  arm^e  Anglaise  ci  eelle  de  la  France  nc  pourra  gagner  one 
victoire  aur  Icb  Russes — lea  Russe!)  sont  plus  fort  que  tons  lea  deax." 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  not  caring  to  dispute  so  prejudiced  a  pro- 
position, for  it  was  evident  that  he  would  cot  readily  abandon  it. 
Yet  I  managed  to  change  the  subject,  and  was  a»8iired  by  my  host 
that  no  prorisinns  could  bo  bought  in  Hebron,  hut  that  if  I  liked  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality,  instead  of  sleeping  in  the  tent,  I  sbtmtd  be 
ireloouic,  adding  that  I  shouUl  prolrably  have  bullela  come  into  my 
wiudon's  during  tlie  night ;  but  that  I  should  be  likely  to  fare  worse 
ID  the  open  air.  Tie  went  on  to  cantton  me  against  too  rosemte  a 
view  of  the  open  country  before  me,  telling  that  a  Turkish  cflendi, 
with  a  guard  coming  from  Jerusalem,  had  that  day  been  robbed  of 
everything,  including  arms. 

Ilaviu^  !jo  far  eased  his  conscience  as  host,  the  doctor  rctnmed  -to 
the  expression  of  his  views  about  the  war,  and  repeating  something 
offensive  about  the  incapacity  of  the  English  army,  which  I  Msdfl 
history  disproved,  he  got  up  and  very  defiantly  dcclaiincd,  "Do  yon" 
know  what  I  would  do  if  any  one  said  so  much  of  the  Prussian  army  ? 
1  would  challenge  him  to  fight  a  morlal  duel"  "  Wd!/*  I  uid 
pacifyingly,  *'  it  doc«  not  seem  necessary  to  find  new  quarrels  here, 
and  oura  is  a  question  which  time  vill  settle  better  than  any  prtvato 
dnel  could.  I  should  be  very  miserable  at  the  idea  of  risking  tlus 
killing  of  any  one  else,  or  at  the  greater  danger  of  being  killed 
myself  on  such  a  question ;  but  if  yon  will  allon  me,  I  will 
caJl  my  man  to  give  him  his  instroctions."  ^Vh)lo  I  was  yet 
speaking  his  two  porters,  of  the  complexion  of  ancient  parch 
meat,  rushed  iuto  the  room,  gasping,  "Oh,  hakim  pasha,  hatdm 
pasha  I  Abderrachman's  men  from  Dooni  have  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  heights,  and  are  rushing  down  the  hill  into  the  town,  and  will 
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be  here  dirortly."  Immediately  the  doctor  »hon(cd  orders  to  eiut 
U*o  g»tca,  aiul  standiug  in  ii  vnry  martial  posture  with  linnd  extended, 
he  ctjotinued,  "Et  tous.  Monsieur  I'Anglais,  que  voulez  vout?" 
"  Wen,"  I  aikrd,  "  what  are  jou  about  to  do  ?  ■"  "  Pom  moi,"  he 
dccUimcd,  "  ptrsoniiff  a'eutrera  ici  saua  paaser  au-dcssuB  muu  corps." 
■•  Very  well,"  Mid  I ;  "  then  as  I  am  your  guest  at  the  moment,  I  hero 
dcdAM  (a»d  somehow  the  situation  nccmed  amusing  ns  1  adopted  the 
heroic  Ktrainj  they  shall  hare  two  dead  bodies  to  pass  over,  but  lend 
uuK  an  cxtnetiug  ramro<l  and  I  will  change  one  of  my  barrels,  which 
now  only  lias  duck-shot." 

In  a  minute  more  all  was  ready.     Ou  a  gallery  abore  the  gateway 
tlicre  wa»  a  good  stone  parapet,  made  doubtless  in  anticipatiou  of 
•neb    neodi,  and  I  crouched  down   with  my  guu  ready,  as  did  the 
Pnusian  doctor  and  his  servants.       Nicola,  again  in  noi«y  paroxysms 
of  despair,  kept  witbiii.      I   eould    bear   him  robbing  and  stamping 
tliroa^li  all  the  diu.      The  anu  was  still  high  enough   to  shine  on  the 
■nca    rushing  down  hill,  who  wens  8[iarkling  nitli   steel  and  were 
glftrioua  with  rich  colours  as  they  appeared  lu  and  out  of  the  fruit- 
tree*.     Tbe  leader  wa»  mounted  on  a  tine  white  borae,  and  he  was 
barking  back  a  long  gun&hot  away  tu  muss  thv  forces,  which  seemed 
lo  be  oboui  two  hundred  atrcmg.    One  band  was  eoming  close  to  the 
&DDt  of  the  building ;  another  wax  passing  farther  away  straight  on 
to  tbe  town.     As  these  were  far  forward  it  seemed  that  they  would 
csiCT  without  any  effective  opposition,  for  there  were  no  more  than 
»  acwity  sprinkling  of  men  in  the  town.      Few  as  they  were,  how- 
CTCT,  these  defenders  of  the  stuff  won  my  admiration  by  collecting 
together,  with  flashing  swords  and  guua  meeting  the  invading  party 
of  six  timot  the  number.     The  cries  and  confusion,  mised  with  the 
firing  of  wcajMins,  made  the  meeting  one  on  which  I  could  only  ]ook 
with  hated  breath.      In  a  few  minutes  the   new^eonicrs  carried  all 
before  th«ni,  and  as  they  advanced  further  I  looked  to  see  what  dead 
wrrtr  left  on   the  6cld,  and  vras  surprised  at  observing  the  ground 
ti&uic:umlteri:d.      While  thus  absorbed,  with  only  side  attention  to 
ncAKr  Dialtera,  the  doctor  rccogniecd  the  hortenian  as  an  intimate 
(ricsd,  and  the  latter  approached  and  explained   ihat  he,   another 
lifother,  had  just  resolrcd  to  abandon  Abdcrrachman  and  join  the 
lowB.     This  explained  the  bluodlessness  of  tbe  meeting  just  witnessed, 
ttd  wtlh   this  Mpcecli  the   actors   in  this  second  drama  of  the  day 
rettrrd  frooi  tbe  stage. 

I  was  able  then  to  send  one  of  our  party  into  the  basaar  to  buy 
SOOM  accfBaarion  for  the  canteen,  but  the  doctor  was  frutenial  enough 
lo  declare  that  suflicicnt  rice  was  added  to  his  supper  to  serve  for 
ne  too,  and  I  was  the  more  at  case  in  accepting  a  place  at  table 
after  having  madr  common  cause  with  him  in  peril,  lie  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  meat  for  a  week.      With  pomegranates  added  to 
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ottr  mess  and  a  cup  of  coffee  to  foUov,  -vrc  fared  better  than  man;  of 
the  besieged  did  tliat  night. 

I  suffered  no  pentonitl  romoree  nt  quitting  the  hospitality  of  tli« 
doctor,*  as  I  arranged  to  take  my  chance  of  the  road  on  the  morrow. 
There  were  no  surprises  in  Ihc  oiglit,  and  nlecping  under  a  solid 
roof  iras  no  unwelcome  change.  As  we  made  orir  prcparatiuDs 
to  start  before  sunrise,  the  Oamaali  travellers  of  yesterday  cnmc 
amusing  mo  by  asking  to  go  under  our  escort.  As  no  one  but  myself 
was  armed,  I  repiieri  that  I  muftt  look  mainly  to  the  safety  of  our 
own  party,  bat  that  if  they  wished  it  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
accompanying  us;  and  so  I  sallied  out  with  no  oncouragiDg  farewell 
from  our  host;  Aboudaotik's  meu,  who  had  disapiicarcd  yesterday, 
were,  X  heard,  close  at  baud.  Emerged  from  the  town  1  peered, 
while  still  among  the  vineyards,  at  every  opcuing  to  discover  lurking 
enemies,  but,  except  for  distant  firing  far  behind  us,  there  were  no 
signs  of  life.  1  had  expected  to  find  a  force  oo  this  side  of  Hebron, 
but  I  had  passed  the  ancient  ruin  and  reached  the  open  country 
without  having  seen  a  being. 

Ascending  a  slope  with  many  single  cattle-tracks  amoug  brushwood, 
which  formed  the  road,  suddenly  there  appeared  againet  the  Kky-Uue 
in  front  a  small  baud  of  fellaheen  on  horse  and  foot,  'flici-e  were 
about  scren  or  eight,  the  favourite  number  for  a  natirc  cipcdition. 
Tlic  leader  at  onredrevup  and  addressed  his  men,  directing  them  to 
spread  themselves  out,  and  he  himself  turned  to  confront  me.  This 
he  did  in  a  marked  manner.  I  determined  to  escape  all  appearance 
of  wishing  to  ersde  him,  so  I  directed  my  steps  towards  him,  and 
when  there  might  have  been  the  excuse  of  passing  mort;  conveniently 
by  keeping  the  path  to  the  left  of  that  he  had  entered,  I  choi«  his, 
and  brought  my  horse's  head  in  front  of  him.  Using  my  left  hand 
to  hold  my  gun  by  the  barrel,  with  a  slight  switch  in  the  right  I 
gently  touched  his  animal  on  the  nose,  looking  at  him  cheerfully  the 
whilc^  and  saying  at  the  moment,  "  Marhabba,  welcome."  Hisstccd 
swerved,  and  I  took  bis  place  and  passed.  He  culled  out  with  a 
forced  laugh  to  his  followers,  "Ah,  ah,  a  friend!"  "Yes,"  1  f«- 
niarked,  "  an  EngllBli  friend."  and  turned  now  with  my  guu  ready 
and  trigger  cocked,  for  he  was  repeating  orders  to  seize  my  mules, 
"Ibrahim,  go  and  take  that  mute  ;  ya  Abdullah  go  tu  that,"  and 
two  men  walked  forwards,  one  to  the  canteen,  one  to  the  picture. 
'\^'ht•n  they  were  nearly  within  reach,  lie  added,  "Take  hold."  1 
said,  "  Ya  Ibrahim,  don't  touch  my  mules,  ja  Abdullah,  beware  !  " 
and  I  brought  the  gun  close  upon  tlie  first.  The  leader  tbcu  said, 
"  Don't  li.^tcn,  ya  Ibrahim,  niid  AlMluUah  sciKc  thrm."  Hut  when  1 
added,  "  I  will  shoot  (be  first  moment  your  hand  touches  lie  halter," 
they  hesitated  at  the  critical  point,  while  the  mules  quietly  marched 
*  Tliii  poor  gcatlenua,  s  tew  moatbi  liU«r,  coomittcd  iiiiddr  st  IleWtw. 
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along  put  them.  Mj  muleteers  iralked  it  their  aide.  Ibrahim  aad 
^J^bduUah  took  up  an  altercktioa  vilti  their  fellows  a«  the  atiimala 
Ipamd  me.  I  bruaght  np  the  rear,  lookiug  behind,  ami  aa  we  crossed 
[the  brow  of  the  hill,  catching  the  eye  of  the  leailer,  I  beut  ia  my 
^aflahlcvt  mitDncr  with  "Ma  xitlnaic,  ja  sheik"  ("  Go  in  ^icace,  O 
itnk."),"l  am  un  Knglisb  fricad."  Aud  thus  we  parted,  with 
fletter  ondcrsti^Dding  than  at  meeting. 

I  had  taken  the  right  measure  of  these  stragglers  as  a  partjre&dy 
to  get  plunder  if  it  otTered  an  easy  terms,  and  nut  otherwise.  1  hud 
not  been  iiangnine  enough,  however,  to  imagine  that  with  these  passed 
I  »bou1d  Hud  the  road  clear;  but  when  I  scanned  the  new  landscape 
before  me  not  any  further  company  uf  Arabs  prusi^nted  thcoisclves 
to  view.  Ordinarily  this  road  had  groups  of  camcliercs,  and  of  Jews 
icoing  to  and  from  Hebron  and  Jcruaalcm  ;  bnt  on  this  occasion  it 
«■•  bore  of  these,  as  also  of  all  freebooters.  Occasionalty  we  could 
•ee  men  on  the  heights  moving,  but  our  ptrty,  now  rejoined  by  the 
Bcdoain,  looked  formidable  from  afar,  and  the  fellaheen  kept  to  their 
Tillages,  so  that  our  anxiety  slackened  as  we  reached  the  Pools  of 
Solomon,  and  watered  our  beasts.  Wc  passed  Bethlehem  still  in 
cloa0  (lie ;  bnt  at  Mar  Klias  I  took  leave  of  my  two  mute  Turkish 
friends,  wbo  ceremoniously  bowed  and  beamed  thunks,  and  1  has- 
tened on  ahead  to  Jcmsalcm. 

After  I  had  reached  home  and  changed  some  circular  notes  I  was 
prcfMrcd    for  all    my  Bedouiu  when  they  came  for  gold  in  exchange 
for  their  paper,  and  I  gave  a  backsheesh  for  each,  which  seemed   to 
eqa&l  tlieir  highest  expectations.      Their  disappearance  when  we  were 
in  peril  from  the  fellaheen  did  not  soem  heroic,  but  their  presence 
wnuld  j)crhaps,  from  some  old  btood  vengeance,  have  provoked  greater 
31  fircling,  and  they  had   not  undertaken  to  guard  mc  ou  this  aide  of 
their  encampmcat.     We  parted  with  promises  from  me  of  a  speedy 
rvtum,  not  before  Soleiman  had  again  urged  that  I   would  send 
>;icolB  back  to  London  with  the  picture,  cudiug  with, '<  Ya  Wulluam, 
Tou    will    come  back    uud  dance  to  us."     It    was   post  day,  aud  I 
ba>tened  to  scribble  off  some  letters.     Wliilc  thus  engaged  the  vigi- 
lant coninil  Dcnt  for  me,  asking  whether  the  report  aliout  Hchrou 
■nrc«l  by  my  attcudauta  was  true,  ntid  he  atoucc  required  mc  to  write 
a  report  for  bis  oHioial  supcriori,  which  I  had  to  do  as  best  I  could, 
in  tbc  bhort  time  allowed  mc. 

The  first  need  now  was  to  fioish  tbc  sky  of  my  picture,  which  1 
bftd  only  sketched  in.  The  roof  of  Dr.  Sim's  house  furnished  me 
with  a  studio  for  tbts  purpose. 

It  vas  not  without  great  diCBcuIty  (hat  I  again  found  a  young 
wliito  goat  as  model.  I  pniutcd  from  him  in  my  courtyard.  Some 
cbaocc  viiitors,  who  called  (as  they  do  on  artists  nt  Home),  ftfterwardi 
pttbUahed  »  denial  of  the  statement  that  the  scene  was  painted  on 
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the  spot,  saying  tliat  tlicy  ti&d  accn  mc  at  work  on  it  ia  xdj  room  at 
Jcrasalcm.  More  apprrciutit-u  spectators  it  was  my  good  furtune  to 
find  among  Mmc  English  travellers.  Lord  and  Ladj  Napier  and 
Ettrick,  who  had  come  from  Conatantinoplc  on  politicfti  bnsinen, 
cheered  mc  by  a  serious  iutcrcat  in  my  work,  which  their  genuine 
love  of  art  made  of  liviog  value  to  me,  cut  off  as  I  was  so  completely 
from  the  counsel  of  sympathetic  crities. 

While  fiuishiuK  the  picture  of  "The  Scapegoat*'  I  fuund  that  the 
intcrdirt  agaiust  the  Jewn  helping  mc  \>y  aittiug  aa  niodcU  had  heea 
irithdrawo  through  the  iDllacncc  of  a  Jewi^  rHcnd;  cODM:<[uently,  I 
vas  able  to  stay  and  progress  with  the  Temple  picture. 

It  bad  been  a  vexatiou  to  mc  during  the  progress  of  this  picture 
in  Jerusalem  to  hare  no  opportuuttj'  of  seeing  the  distant  slope  of 
the  Dorlheru  Oliret  from  the  platform  of  Moriah,  wliieh  eamc  into 
the  baekgrouud.  Since  124-1%  when  the  successor*  of  Godfrey  dc 
BouitloQ  were  chaacd  by  the  Turks  from  Jerusalcra,  no  Christian  bat 
in  disguise,  or  by  ntratagcm,  in  risk  of  vn-y  probable  death,  had 
entered  its  precincts.  Moutcfiorc  had  iudeed  quite  recently  been 
admitted,  but  with  an  Israelite  the  concession  was  not  ao  abockiog 
to  the  sous  of  Ishtuacl.  His  ofTeiiee  was  rather  to  his  nearer  brethren. 
The  Itabbis  had  prunouaeed  against  the  pari  ivhich  tbi'ir  benevolent 
visitor  had  taken  in  availiug  himself  of  the  opporLunity,  because,  it 
not  being  now  known  which  was  Uic  spot  covered  by  the  Holy  of 
lioltes,  be,  not  being  the  High  Priest,  might  have  nlTciidcd  in  tread- 
ing on  the  proscribed  ground,  1  had  envied  him  and  hia  followcn, 
hot  still  felt  the  possibility  of  getting  in  myself  waa  as  fer  off  a^  erer. 
Unite  late  in  t*hc  autumn  of  18i5,  however,  it  was  known  that  the 
Duke  of  Brabaiite  was  a  visitor  iu  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  very 
enlightened  and  francophile  Pasha  of  the  day  was  making  great 
eflbrta  to  gratify  bi^i  utmost  expectations.  He  hul  come  witli  a 
firman  to  enter  the  Mosque  area,  but  it  was  probable  that,  as  witk 
many  previous  travellers  coming  from  Constantinople,  his  higfanesa 
hod  been  totd  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  lives  of  all  who  attempted 
to  act  on  the  Sultan's  order,  intended  ouly  aa  a  formal  compliment. 
Still,  perhaps  bcoau«ie  gouip  had  so  little  to  indulge  iu,  it  was  said 
the  Duke  would  be  allowed  to  euter  the  haram,  so  1  aougbt  informa* 
tioa  at  the  foou tain -bead,  and  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  enter  with  the 
Prince's  suite,  Mr.  Finn,  our  consul,  promised  to  do  his  best  for 
me,  and  let  me  know  in  good  time  if  the  opportunity  ofTcrrd. 

Suddenly,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  few  mominga  later,  1  received  notice  to 
go  forthwith  to  the  room  of  the  Pasha's  secretary;  on  arriving  I 
was  astonished  to  sec  a  room  full  of  people — visitors,  missionary 
etcrgymcu,  docton,  Protettaut  converts,  and,  what  was  more  rcmaik- 
able,  the  wives  of  many  of  thme,  and  certain  unmarried  ladies 
engaged  in  the  city  on  charitable  work.     That  uU  of  these  should 
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pemude  thutusclroi  tbcy  cared  enough  about  the  Mosque  co  incur 
Clic  likk  of  coUiriDg  utonisbcd  rac ;  hut  while  vc  were  wiutiug  we 
vere  told  it  was  not  certain  vc  nhould  bo  admitted.  Au  hour  or 
two  paaed  to  tedious  delay.  Dnriug  this  time  it  transpired  that  the 
bn  wu  intent  upon  the  succcsi  of  a  sammons  insued  to  idl 
dervishes  of  the  Monqne  to  assemble  iu  a  certaio  chniabcr  of 
tbe  lisram  to  diacutis  a  poiDt  of  great  momeut,  which  bad  to 
coDsidercd  hy  tbv  highest  aulboritics.  Thiakiag  it  was  the 
leatioa  of  admiltiiig  the  Itolgian  prince  irbieh  hvl  to  be  debated. 
tbey  thronged  into  tlic  building  to  utter  their  loudest  protests. 
Delays  arose  in  makint;  certain  that  all  had  arrived,  and  then  the 
doora  were  locked,  and  a  cotnpanj  of  Holdiera  wa6  posted  there  to 
tarn  tbe  oouacil-chambGr  into  a  prison  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Il  was  a  momtut  in  life  to  make  ones  heart  stir  as  the  door  wan 
torned  oa  iLi  hitigi'»,  and  the  way  into  this  long  dreamed  of  and 
ever  forbidden  sanctum  was  declared  to  be  open.  On  my  first 
arriTa]  in  Jcnisalcm,  wandrrlng  ainne,  by  mistake  I  had  entered  tbe 
latM,  but  before  I  had  realized  my  position  I  was  set  upon  by  one, 
br  two,  and  threatened  by  an  approaching  crowd  of  wild  and  dark 
Indians  and  AfricsiiH,  whom  I  happily  escaped  by  a  hasty  retreat. 
Tliis  time  I  rcjoi(?ed  that  the  plaee  was  empty,  and  I  gazed  with 
boondtcM  delight  on  the  beautiful  combination  of  marble  architee- 
torc,  mellowed  by  the  snn  of  ages,  of  niosny-llkc  cypresses,  and 
porcelain  slabs  bearing  tbe  hues  of  jewels ;  bat  at  once  we  were 
tokl  that  DO  (toe  must  linger.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  we  were 
nrderwl  to  remove  our  boots.  Having  come  in  Tnrkisb  shoes,  for 
nic  iherc  was  no  difliculty,  l>ut  many  were  uuprepared;  aud  it  was 
ooo  of  tbe  grim  mockeries  of  fate  that  at  so  solomu  an  epoch,  with 
iiirli  satrrrd  aMocialions  in  mind,  a  Ijody  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
iLifuaify  tlic  bidcoui  ctToetof  European  covtumcs  by  limping  about 
io  tbcir  stockings,  soon  lacerated,  carrying  Wellington  and  other 
bubta  aud  shoes  in  Iiand.  Unfurlunatcly  the  Prince,  it  was  soon 
evident,  cared  nothing  for  the  wonders  about  him ;  he  sometimes 
turned  his  royal  head  to  the  right  or  tbe  left  as  the  guide  referred 
to  the  difTerenL  objects  generally  regarded  with  devotion,  hut  never 
onoc  did  ho  pause  from  his  march  through  tbe  Mosque  Assakhrah 
and  that  of  Ai  Aksa,  or  at  any  of  the  intervening  objects,  nor  did 
he  torn  aside  to  examine  anything  uut  of  the  direct  line  of  his  walk 
— au  Arab  iu  \VeslminRter  Abbey  cuuld  not  have  bocn  more 
Mipnmely  unaffected.  Once  Dr.  Sim  and  I  ran  off  to  look  at  the 
interior  of  the  Beautiful  Gate,  but  wc  were  qnickly  summoned  back 
ti}-  a  messenger,  with  a  caution  that,  although  the  band  of  dervishes 
kiul  been  abut  up,  individuals  might  have  escaped  who  would  attack 
Ds.  We  reprenenttHl  that  we  were  armed  and  would  take  the  chance, 
bat  the  Pasha  still  objected,  and  wc  bad  to  nbaudoa  oar  hope.      On 
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emerging  froin  the  gate  to  Via  Dolorosa  ure  saw  a  body  of  MoHlems 
in  the  street,  who  glared  witli  hatml,  such  aa  onlj  religious  rancour 
could  inspire,  but  they  left  us  to  disperse  in  peace. 

If  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  ChristiaiH  Tisitom  to  the  Mosque  that! 
day  the  teudemcsa  burned,  which  the  sight  of  its  revereat  conacrva 
tioQ  had  kindled  in  mine  towards  Xahommedaus,  aod  the  sodb  o 
Hag&r  assembled  at  its  doors  liad  then  been  able  to  read  the  newly 
written  iiiBcrtptiun  on  our  hearts;  the  feeling  towards  us  would  scarcely 
have  been  other  than  brotherly  pride  in  according  that  hospitality  which 
all  the  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Nfecca  arc  enjoined  to  extend  to 
Btrangen,  and  which  on  this  occasion  they  would  discern  had  not  been 
abused.  From  the  day  when  Salem  waa  first  npoken  of  as  the  city  of 
Melchiaedcc,  when  Abram  was  blessed  by  the  possessor  of  beareu 
and  earth,  this  very  sjiot  had  been  the  centre  of  inspiration  to  the 
three  races — the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahummedau — who 
worshipped  the  God  of  Abraham.  Had  the  Jews  still  possessed  it, 
there  would  have  I>ccn  signs  of  bloody  sacrifice  such  as  the  modera 
world  could  not  tolerate  as  port  of  the  service  of  God.  Had  any 
sect  of  Christians  held  it,  the  place  would  have  been  desecrated  cither 
by  tinselled  dolls  and  tawdry  pictures,  or  olae  by  the  staring  ugli- 
ness and  class  vulgarity  of  the  Knglish  and  Prussian  service.  In 
the  case  of  the  Moslem  there  was  not  au  unsightly,  not  a  allocking 
object  in  the  whole  area,  it  was  guarded,  oh  I  so  fearingly  and 
lovingly  ;  and  it  seemed  a  temple  so  puriRcd  from  the  pollution  of 
perversity  that  involuntarily  tliu  tc:Lt,  "  Here  will  I  take  my  rest  for 
ever."  rang  in  my  i;ars.  The  past,  so  many  posts,  stood  about,  and 
the  immediate  present  was  a  pregnant  wonder.  The  military  forces 
of  the  greatest  Powers  were  afar  marshalled  against  each  other,  to 
settle  the  future  domination  of  the  city ;  our  presence  there  indeed 
marked  the  moving  of  the  index  to  a  turujug-point.  The  Ishraaetites' 
sands  were  running  fast  away ;  but  I  cuiild  feel  that  the  sons  ot 
Hagar  had  been  appointed  for  the  great  purpoac  of  keeping  the 
place  sacred  until  the  sous  of  Sarah  hud  by  their  long  sufTcring 
and  by  their  influence  upon  the  outer  world  pruparcil  the  way  for 
resuming  their  charge  of  it. 

The  visit  had  been  a  great  delight  to  mc,  but  I  had  not  attained 
roy  object.  I  had  not  been  able  to  make  even  the  slightest,  seribble 
of  the  landscape  for  my  picture.  I  had,  however,  gained  distinci 
knowledge  that  the  only  point  from  which  it  could  he  obtained  was 
the  roof  of  the  Mosque  of  the  ruck.  Some  of  my  acituaintance* 
asked  mc  whether  1  had  succeeded  in  my  objecL  Mr.  Jamca 
Graham,  the  secretary  of  the  Mi»ston,  knew  my  anxiety,  and  in  a 
visit  shortly  afterwards  he  spoke  to  the  Pasha's  amaQueuvis  of  thia, 
whereupon  the  latter  undertook,  if  I  made  a  portrait  of  him,  to 
admit  me  to  draw  on  tlie  roof  aa  well  as  to  see  the  place  furUivr, 
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•*  fkr  u  time  woald  allow  in  the  one  vuit,  an  ofTcr  I  at  once  closed 
with. 

Ou  tbc  ttppoiutcd  morning  T  irent  bj-  eight  o'clock  to  tbc  Pashft'ii 
oOIa;,  Mad  there,  with  ccrcmoaica  of  coffee  aiid  tobacco,  I  was  roceiretl 
cmrduJIy  by  the  agoot  am)  his  friendii.      I  did  ray  bcdt  to  hftsten  tbe«e 
formalities,  tu  get  to  woric  at  the  portrait.      I  kiieir  tliat  skctchiness 
wontd    not  be  apprecintcil.  so  I  drew  with  fine  lines,  and  I  took  the 
opponunit]!  to  udil  a  little  coloar  by  way  of  beautifying  the  likeness. 
Ail    aprccd    that    it    was    "wonderful,"   and    the   smaiiiiensis,   as   I 
baudcd    it  orcr  to  bim,  nilniittcd   that  I  bad  performed   tuy  port  of 
tits  bai^ain  liberally  and  salisfactorily.     For  his  part  he  seat  sway  a 
■Dcaaeager,  aud  r]uickly  tbc  cnstodiaa  of  the  Atosque  came — a  hand- 
•ome,  tall  man  of  abuut  furty-five.      He  waa  tbc  desccndnnt  of  the 
bmily  apiKiinteil  iu   |>cr|vctuity  by  the  Caliph  Omar  to  the  ofllce,  as 
■  aliort  time  before  he  had  abown,  when  tbc  Sulta.n  had  sent  a  place- 
■lan    from    Oonslantinoplc    to    take    hi.<t   post;  aod    tbe   official   iu 
mnLbarity  provcil  tbat  not  c%'cn  tbe  present  head  of  the  faitbful  had 
power  to  oust  btiu.     Into  his  charge  I  was  now  giren,  and  he  ahme 
l«d  the  way  into  the  aacrcd  enclosure- 
It  was  a  Biuj>ular  example  of  the  Afoitlem'a  submissirencss  to  the 
ioevitablc,  that  so  few  days  after  tbc   religious  world  of  Islam  weto 
ready  to  die  to  defend  thu  ^fcwqup  enclosure  from  intrusiou,  no  steps 
wwrc  to  be  taken  to  guard  mc  while  1  entered  dreiised,  all  but  Che 
&ct,    in  IDnglish   costume,  and  with  a  lat^e  skelch-book  tiuder  my 
ami,  following  the  unsupported  custodian. 

I  could  afford  but  little  time  for  a  general  aurrcy.     Pboto^apha 
aud   tbe  great  discuiision  as  to  the  building  of  the  dome   have  now 
made  familiar  to  the  world  the  startling  unlikcneiid  of  tbc  outside  and 
inaide  of  tbia  Mos«]ue.      Remarking  on  this  to  the  Eer.  J.  Nicolayson 
after   my  tint  visit,   he   had   said,  "  I   see  you  are  a  convert  to  Mr. 
Ferguaaoii'ii  theory."      I  had  then  never  heard  of  this  view  which  the 
■cchitectural  ciitic  had  formed  from  examination  of  exact  drawings^ 
Bi*de  ubdcr  tlic  iiiott  extraordinary  circumstancca — by  Mr.  Catherwood 
Mxui  Mr.  Uonumi.     It  wa«  not  my  purpose  to  settle  tbis  question, 
bnt  I  hurried  from  point  tu  point  to  examine  some  of  the  woiidera  of 
Slu!  whole  cuurt  {many  I  could  not  eren  look  for).      When  I  turned 
to  tny  guide,  aikiiig  to  be  taken  to  the  roof  of  the  northern  Moique, 
lie  hcaitated,  for  be  bad  to  get  the  key  of  tbe  stairs.     Ho   made   me 
go  wilt  bim  that  T  should  not  be  left  alone,  and  then  wc  ascended  to 
tlie  lead*.     Tlio  dome  gave  me  the  protection  from  tbc  sun  which  I 
waited,  and  there,  on  tinted  paper,  1  gained  the  forms  of  my  back- 
grounds, the  roloiiRi  for  which  I  could  get  from  my  own  terrace.     I 
regarded  the  feat  as  a  triumph,  whih;  I  completed  the  work   ou   the 
canfas  itself  with  the   same   hills   t>efuro    my   eyes  from    my   own 
IDOC 
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Mf  rmhrokcxi  star  in  Jerusalem  for  sixteen  nionths  after  six  spent 
in  Egypt  WM  now  affecting  my  health,  and  the  doctor  adrised  mc  to 
»c«k  change,  so  I  set  to  work  to  complete  all  parts  of  my  picture, 
which  could  be  done  best  in  the  EAst.  nefore  I  left  JeruaaJem  I 
had  painted  the  heads  of  all  tlie  doctors  nave  the  oiic  close  to  tb 
arm  of  the  Saviour.  I  had  also  Snished  the  head  of  St.  Joseph, 
that  of  the  wine -earner,  and  the  figure  of  the  youth  holding  a  siatmm. 
For  the  principal  two  figures  1  had  cautiuusly  made  separate  studies 
to  determine  racial  type,  knowing  that  the  discoTery  that  my  picture 
vrasmore  than  an  asiwmblnge  of  Jewish  Kabbi? — -which  Itrulyeiptaineil 
it  OS  being— would,  in  the  temper  then  existing,  prevent  any  other 
hraelites  from  sitting  to  me  then  or  on  future  visits.  In  October  oi 
November  1Sj5,  I  sent  all  my  pictures  and  traps  straight  to  Oxford, 
"  The  Scaiir-gost "  hud  already  gone,  but  it  had  arrived  too  late  for  thai 
year's  Exhibition.  The  design  for  its  frame  was  made  from  a  draW'< 
ing  sent  home  by  mc.  1  was  then  free  to  bring  my  residence  ia 
Jerusalem  to  a  cloic. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  came  home  by  wny  of  the  north  ol 
Syria,  the  Archipelago,  Constantinople,  visiting  the  armies  us  they 
were  encamped  in  the  Crimea.  Here  I  saw  some  little  of  naval  lift 
cm  board  the  flag-ship  as  the  guest  of  Admiral  Lyons,  who  aflorded 
me  every  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  field  of  strife.  I  rctnmcd 
by  France,  and  arrived  iu  England  in  February*,  l85(i,  after  an  a 
of  two  years, 

The  story  of  my  work    in    Jerusalem    ih    I654~56    has  alread 
bceu  referred  to  in    prcnous  articles   on  Prc-Kapbaelitism,  togeth 
•with  the  reception  of  "  The  Scapegoat"  iu   1850.      From  this  it  wi 
be  understood  that  the  new  departure   io  my  art  (which  the   atnd 
of  Oricutntiam  for  fuller  insighta  into  Bibticat  hiHtory  had  provoked 
put  mu  again  in  the  position  of  a  beginner  in  the  eyes  of  the  publi 
although  I  had  already  exhibited  some  eight  years.     The  fashion  t 
K>  strong  for  an  artist  to  repeat  himself  continually,  that  my  freeh 
prodnctions    were   regarded    for   years    with    the  greatest    shyness. 
"While  the  '■  Dead  Sea"  subject  was  with  Mr.   Combe,  he  did  all  1 
could  to  get  it  sold,  but  all   those,  who,  after  "  The  Light  of  tbi 
World"    and   "  CI  audio  and    Isabella*'    had    wou    thtir   way,  luul' 
espfewed  themselves  as  anxious  tu  pusscss  some  future  work  of  mine, 
when  they  saw  this  new  one,  objected  to  the  subject  as  not  char, 
leristic  of  me~the  atmosphere,  the  colour,  and  the  whole  scene  we 
perfectly  incredible  and   unlike  my  previons    pictures,  moreover  i 
should   have    been    done  by  au   animal  painter,  .\ii8dell  or  Land- 
Bcer,  they  said.      On  my  private  view  day  a  great    picture-dealt 
called  to  see  my  coulributiuns  for  the  Exhibition  ;  he  objectc<I  to  tb* 
subjc(-t  as  unsuitable,  and  also  as  unknown  and  UDlntclttgible. 
argued  that  he  must  have  beard  of  the  scapegoat,  if  only  in  raillerj 
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bat  he  declared  it  was  perfectly  unknown  to  him.     I  then  accounted 
for  this  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  at  which  he  proposed 
to  test    £ngliah   intelligence  by    asking  up    his   wife   and   another 
SogUsh  lady.     We  left  them  to  guess  the  subject,  but  they  had  no 
•art  of  idea  what  it  could  be.      When  the  title  was  given,  they  were 
not  one  whit  the  wiser,  for  they  also  declared  their  ignorance  of  the 
&ct  that  any  goat  had  ever  been  chased  away  into  the  wilderness  as 
part  of  an  atosemeot  ceremony  ;  so  the  dealer  went  away  triumphant 
in  hia  verdict  against  the  picture.     The  paintiag,  I  may  repeat,  was 
well  placed  at  the  Academy,  and  attracted  great  attention  from  high 
and  low,  of  those  well-guided  beings  who  trusted  to  their  deep  and 
impartial  instincts  in  questions  of  Art ;  well-guided  by  this  alone,  if 
without  the  training  of  perfect  tuitiou,  and  unable  to  expose  the  little- 
DCis  of  that  learning  which  consists  mainly  of  the  caut  and  slang  of  oar 
study  and  the  profession.     Uo fortunately,  too  many  of  the  purchasers. 
of  pirtures — as   Canova  said  of  English   patrons — "  see  with  their 
taxw,"  and  hence  they  fight  shy  of  all  work  new  in  idea  and  novel  in 
execution.      In  thirty-two  years  I  may  say  that  the  world  sanctions  my 
innovating  spirit,  in  this  particulnr  instance ;   for  now  the  ingenious 
mon^pieces  of  tradition,  who  wiuh  to  insinuate  the  most  damaging 
fDggestioos  for  the  passing  day,  make  capital  out  of  "  The   Scape- 
goat/' and  other   pictures  of  the  time,  acknowledging  their  excel- 
lence, declaring    their    merits    to    be    absent   in   my   later   works; 
jnst  as  men  used  to  say  of  Dickeua'  much  greater   inventions  of 
later    days,  that  he  would    never   again   write    anything   equal  to 
«  Pickwick." 

I  had  spent  £1,200  in  the  East  in  two  years — "  The  Scapegoat" 
had  taken  more  than  one-third  of  the  time ;  and,  reserving  the  copy- 
tight,  I  asked  400  guineas  for  it ;  but  the  whole  Exhibition  went  by 
without  a  purchaser,  and  then  I  had  to  give  up  the  copyright  to 
obtain  my  price.*  My  inability  to  regain  sufficient  means  made  a 
retnrn  to  Syria  impossible  for  many  years. 

It  was  not  without  interest  to  me  that  an  artist,  who  had  more 
tfian  once  been  very  actively  generous  in  praising  my  works,  met 
one  of  my  companions  at  this  time,  saying,  "  Has  your  friend  Hunt 
gone  quite  mad  ?  "  "  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the  other.  "  Why  ?  " 
"Well  I  have  been  looking  at  hia  picture  of  'The  Scapegoat,' 
and  for  background  he  bos  painted  the  plain  and  mountains  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Now  my  conception  of  the  Lake  Asphalt  is  that  it 
should  be  gloomy  and  terrible,  full  of  clouds  and  darkness,  with 
only  lurid  lights  about  it  to  make  the  blackness  more  impressive  ; 
but  he  has  gone  and  painted  the  scene  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
laiDbow,  and  with  light  spreading  everywhere  !  " 

How  much  more    the  actual  facts  of  the    spot  were  appropriate 

*  It  wu  Bold  at  Chriatie'fl  a  few  wetlu  back  for  £1,400. 
Q    2 
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than  this  conception  by  a  half-informed,  albeit  he  was  au  imaginik- 
tive  man,  I  leave  the  reader  of  thia  story  to  determine. 

The  scene  vith  the  caatle  of  Wady  Zuara,  which  so  entranced  me, 
I  have  nerer  been  able  to  paint,  neither  the  pictures  of  Engeddi  nor 
Masada,  which  I  wished  to  undertake,  have  I  been  able  to  execute. 
Life  moves  too  swiftly  when  the  taste  of  patrons  needs  bo  long  to 
take  the  form  of  action. 

W.  HoLMAN  Hunt. 

[Never  again  have  I  seen  my  son  Soleimui,  ftlthoiifl;^  at  Jenualein  and  Betfalebem  [ 
have  sent  messages  to  biiu  and  received  hia  greeting  in  retnm.  I  was  told  tbat  he  had 
been  wounded  and  was  feeble  in  health,  that  the  abeikship  was  held  by  aonther,  bat  it 
was  not  certain  that  my  informanta  were  quite  clear  about  his  identity.  Nicola  had  dis- 
appeared from  Jerusalem  when  I  returnea  ;  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  in  1654,  when  we 
met  by  chance  on  board  the  French  Messagerie  boat,  Tanered,  where  hia  destiny  to  ^et 
into  peril  followed  him.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Crimea  to  serve  nuder  the  Britulk 
flag  in  the  Commissariat  Service.] 


SIR   M.    E.    GRANT   DUFF'S   VIEWS 
ABOUT    INDIA. 


I. 

I  OFFER  some  observations  on  Sir  Grant  Duff's  reply  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  in  this  "  Review."  I  do  so,  not  with  the 
object  of  defcndiog  Mr.  Smith,  He  is  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  But  of  the  subjects  with  which  Sir  Grant  Duff  has  dealt, 
there  are  some  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  India,  and  I  desire 
to  discuss  them. 

I  have  never  felt  more  disappointed  and  grieved  with  any  writings 
by  an  Englishman  than  with  the  two  articles  by  Sir  Grant  Duff — a 
gentleman  who  has  occupied  the  high  positions  of  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  India  and  Governor  of  Madras.  Whether  I  look  to  the 
saperficiality  and  levity  of  his  treatment  of  questions  of  serious  and 
melancholy  importance  to  India,  or  to  the  literary  smartness  of 
offhand  reply  which  he  so  often  employs  in  the  place  of  argument, 
or  to  the  mere  sensational  assertions  which  he  puts  forward  sa 
proofs,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  both  the  manner  and  matter  of 
the  two  articles  are,  in  many  parts,  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  of 
Sir  Grant  Duff's  position  and  expected  knowledge.  But  what 
ii  particularly  more  regrettable  is  his  attitude  towards  the 
educated  classes,  and  the  sneers  he  has  levelled  against  higher 
education  itself  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  for  which 
the  Indian  people  are  peculiarly  and  deeply  grateful  to  the  British 
nation,  and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  their  attachment 
and  loyalty  to  British  rule,  it  is  the  blessing  of  education  which 
Britain  has  bestowed  on  India.  Britain  has  everv  reason  to  be 
proud  of,  and  to  be  satisfied  with,  the  results,  for  it  is  the  educated 
classes  who  realize  and  appreciate  most  the  beneficence  and  good 
intentions  of  the  British  nation ;  and  by  the  increasing  influence 
which  they  are   now  undoubtedly  exercising  over  the  people,  they 
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arc  tlie  powerful  chain  by  which  India  is  beoomiiipr  more  and  inore 
firmly  linked  with  nritoin.  This  ednoBtion  hn»  producfld  its  natural 
eflerts,  in  promoting  civilisation  and  independence  of  character — a 
result  of  which  a  true  Briton  should  uot  be  ashamed  nod  should 
regard  aa  Iiia  peculiar  glory.  But  it  would  appear  that  thiH  iudejien- 
deoce  of  character  and  the  free  criticitni  passed  by  the  odncated 
claucs  on  Sir  Grant  Duff's  acta  have  ruflieil  his  composure.  He  luu 
allowed  his  reeling!)  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  1  shall  have 
to  lay  a  few  vortU  on  this  subject  hereafter, 

Sir  Orant  Buff  asks  the   English  tourists,  who  go  to  India  "  for 
the  purpose   of  enlightening  thetr    countrymen  when    they    come 
home" — "la  it  too  much   to  a»k  thai   these  Inst  should   lake  the 
paiua  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  before  th(;y  give    i 
their  concluaiouB  to  the  world?"     May  I  ask  the  aamc  qucvtionfl 
of  Sir   Grant   DutT  himself?     Is  it  too  much  to  ask  bim,  who  has 
ocaipied  high  and  rcsimnsible  positions,  that  he,  as  far  more  bound 
to  do  so,  should  take  the  pains  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge 
facts  before  be   gives  his  conclusions  to   the   world  ?     Clarcleaa  or 
mistaken  uttt^ranccs  of  men  of  his  position,  by  misleading  thr  llritiah 
public,  do  immeasurable  harm,  both  to  England  and  India. 

Of  the  few  mutters  which  I  lutcDd  to  discuss   there   is   one — the 
most  important — upoit  which  all  other  questions  hiuge.     The  correct 
solution  of  this  fundamental   problem  will  help  all   other   Id^: 
problems  to  settle  themselves  tinder  the  ordinarv  current  diseussioaa 
of  every  day.      Before   proceeding,  however,  with    thi»   fundamental 
questtoD,  it  is  neeessary  to  make  one  or  two  preliminary'  remarks 
clcaraway  sonic  misapprehensions  which  often  confuse  and  complicat 
the  discussion  of  Indian  subjecta. 

There   arc    three    parties    couceraed— <1)  The    British    nation 
(2)  those  authorities  to  whom  the  GoTcrnment  of  India  ia  cnt 
by  the  British  nation,  and  (3)  the  natives  of  British  India. 

Now,  I  bare  no  complaint  whatever  against  the  Britiiih  nation 
British  rule.      On  the  contrary,  wc  have  every  reason  to  be  thankfnl 
that  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  it  has  been  onr  good  iortnnc  to 
be  placed  under  the  Bntiah  nation — a  nation  uublc  and  great  in  i 
instincts ;   among  the   most    advnuccd,  if  not  the    m(j:>t  advanced  ia^ 
drilisBtion ;  foremost  in   the  advanccmcDt  of  hamonity   in  all   i 
varied  wants  and  circumHtauces ;  the  source  and  fountnin-hcad  of  troi 
liberty  and  of  politii^al  progri^ii  in  the  world;  in  short,  a  nation  iaj 
which   all  that  is    jn»l,   gLUcrouiJ,  and    Tnily  free    is    most  happHj 
combined. 

The  nriii)>h  iiEition  has  done    its  part  nobly,  boa    laid   down.  An 
pledged  itself  before  God  aitd  tlic  woild  to,  a  policy  of  justice  an 
gencrovity  towards  India,  in  which  nothing  is  left  to  he  deatrcd. 
policy  is  complete  and  worthy  of  its  great  and  glorions  part  and  prcseo 
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No,  we  Indians  have  no  complaint  against  the  British  nation  or 
British  rule.  We  have  everything  from  them  to  be  grateful  for.  It 
is  against  its  servants,  to  whom  it  has  entrusted  our  destinies,  that  we 
•  have  something  of  which  to  complain.  Or  rather,  it  is  against  the 
system  which  has  been  adopted  by  its  servants,  and  which  subverts  the 
avowed  and  pledged  policy  of  the  British  nation,  that  we  complain,  and 
against  which  I  appeal  to  the  British  people. 

Keverting  to  the  few  important  matters  which  I  desire  to  discuss, 
the  first  great  question  is — What  is  Britain's  policy  towards  India  ? 
Sir  Grant  Duff  says:  "Of  two  things  one:  either  we  mean  to  stay 
in  India  and  make  the  best  of  the  country — directly  for  its  own 
advantage,  indirectly  for  that  of  ourselves  and  of  mankind  at  large, 
or  we  do  not.*''  Again  he  says :  "  The  problem  is  how  best  to 
manage  for  its  interest,  our  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the 
world.  .  .  ."  Now,  if  anybody  ought  to  know.  Sir  Grant  Duff  ought, 
that  this  very  problem,  exactly  as  he  puts  it  and  for  the  purposes  he 
mentions,  has  been  completely  and  exhaustively  debated,  decided 
upon,  and  the  decision  pledged  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  again  most 
solemnly  and  sacredly  pledged  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Sir 
Grant  Duff  either  forgets  or  ignores  these  great  events.  Let  us  see, 
then,  what  this  policy  is.  At  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  in 
their  educational  and  political  infancy,  when  they  did  not  and  could 
not  understand  what  their  political  condition  then  was  or  was  to  be 
in  the  future,  when  they  had  not  uttered,  as  far  as  I  know,  any 
complaints,  nor  demanded  any  rights  or  any  definite  policy  towards 
themselves,  the  British  nation  of  their  own  accord  and  pleasure, 
merely  from  their  own  sense  of  their  duty  towards  the  millions  of 
India  and  to  the  world,  deliberately  declared  before  the  world 
what  their  policy  should  be  towards  the  people  of  India.  Nor 
did  the  British  people  do  this  in  any  ignorance  or  want  of 
foretbooght  or  without  the  consideration  of  all  possible  conse- 
quences of  their  action.  Never  was  there  a  debate  iu  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  more  complete  and  clear,  more  exhaustive,  more 
deliberately  looked  at  from  all  points  of  view,  and  more  calculated 
for  the  development  of  statesmanlike  policy  and  practical  good 
sense.  The  most  crucial  point  of  view — that  of  political  danger  or  of 
even  the  possible  loss  of  India  to  Britain — was  faced  with  true  English 
manliness  ;  and  the  British  nation,  through  their  Parliament,  then 
Kttled,  adopted,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  what  their  policy  was 
to  be — viz.,  the  policy  of  justice  and  of  the  advancement  of 
humanity. 

I  can  give  here  only  a  very  few  extracts  from  that  famous  debate 
of  more  than  half  a  century  ago — a  debate  redectiog  the  highest 
glory  OD  the  British  name. 
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Sir  Koljcrt  l*cc]  Haid  : — 

"  Sure  I  am  nt  least  llinl  ve  munt  appronoH  Uie  ooasldenuion  of  it  with  : 
deep  fcrlini;.  with  a  strong;  senw  nf  UiaroepmiitiTiiUtj  wn  etiall  incur,  witli*  ctrqiig  1 
Wnseof  the  mon>l  obligation  vrhichioipoewit  tipon  «»  as  a  duty  topramot*  tl»j 
improvciumtl  of  tin'  rxmnlry  anri  tlie  wellare  aiit)  well-bein;;  i>f  ita  inlmbiuints,  ' 
K>  far  m  wit  on  conKintciitlf  witli  tlit*  safely  and  sncuriij-  uf  our  (loniinioii  audi 
tli6  obligntiona  by  which  wa  mny  b«  bound  .  .  .  .   " 

The  JCarqaU  of  Lanadovne.  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said : — 

"But  li«  ehould  be  tsking  »  ytrj  narrow  view  of  lltin  (lai^tion,  oiid  ORA 
utt«rly  iiwdei]iiaie  to  tlie  ^rcal  importanco  oT  itte  auhjcoi,  wbicli  iiirotv«d  in 
it  thti  linppioi-Jn  or  misery  of  one  )iuii<lr(«i1  iniltionn  ur  tiuniuii  t><^iri{i«,  witre  he 
not  to  call  thw  uttention  or  their  Lorilshipfl  (o  t)ie  bonrinji  wlii4!)i  ihi^  (|UL-»iiciB 
aoil  to  (lie  influence  wbidt  this  arrange utnt  must  pxerciM  upon  the  I'uttire 
dfttiiiiet  of  iVat  \M*t  n\a,fa  of  people.  ^W  wiu  >ur«  that  ttirir  I>ordihi[is  would 
fpcl,  as  Iifi  in(li>«d  fi-lr,  tiicit  tli^ir  only  juitiflctaiion  bororo  (iod  nnd  Providonc« 
for  tli«  jrrcftt  and  itnprcccdeniod  dominion  which  th«y  «x«Tci>»d  in  India  waa 
in  the  happincs  which  ibcy  comtnuuicated  to  the  Kubjecta  tiniler  llicir  rule, 
and  in  proving  to  the  world  nt  larg»,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  IlindoosCoo, 
that  the  inhi^ritance  of  Akhar  (the  wisest  and  mo«t  h<<ii<rfii>«nt  of  Mahomedui 
princefl)  had  not  fnl)i;n  into  unworthy  or  drgcnoratc  bnnda  ,..,.'*  Uis 
jjordahip,  after  announcing  the  policy  intended  in  be  adopted,  coocluded : 
"  llu  was  oontidcnt  that  tbo  etrpngth  of  the  GovernmcnT  would  h«  incrcaicd 
by  tba  faap]iinriia  of  tli«  peuplu  gvttr  whom  il  prccidvd,  aud  by  tho  HtUcIiuivot 
of  thoac  catioo)  to  it." 

Lord  Wacaulay's  spcocL  is  worthy  of  liim,  and  of  the  great  iistiou 
to  wbicli  be  belonged.  I  liave  ererr  temptation  to  quote  the  whole 
of  itj  but  epacc  forbids.  He  calls  the  proposed  policy  '*  tbat  wise, 
that  bcnCToleut,  that  noble  clause/*  and  he  adds: — 

"1  must  say  thai,  to  the  luat  day  of  my  lifo,  I  shall  ))C  proud  of  having 

one   of  tlio*«  who  uMiNti-d  in  lb*   fnmiing  of  th«-   Kill  whicli  ccntnins      

clnu^ Guvvrnmfints,  liku  moil,  may  l>uyuxiMoiK!0  toodtrar.     'Propter 

riiiim  vivctidi  pcrder«  cautaa  '  is  u  deajjicnhlc  ftilicy  ciih«r  in  individunU  or 
.Sintcs.     la  tlif  present  case  such  a  pulicy  would  Xtn  not  only  dt^jiirnblf,  but 

iihiurd I'o  the  grealtradinf^  iiHiioii,  to  tliR  greni  niaTiufar.iiifingnni.ioo, 

HA  pro^reB.4  which  nny  portion  of  th«  htimfln  r»t»  ojin  ninkf^  in  knowledge,  \n 
tante   for  titc  convrniencca  of  lifo,  or  in   tbe  wealth  by  which  Uioee  conreni- 

eocws  arv  pri/duced,  can   be  mailer  of  in(liirer«mce To  trade   with 

ciTiiizcd  men  is  infinitely  more  prolltablo  than  to  gororn  tavaj^n.  That 
would  indeed  be  a  doting  wUdom,  which,  in  ordiT  tlial  India  migbt  remain 
n  dependency,  would  make  it  a  ttaulen  and  costly  dependency — which  would 
keep  n  hundred  millions  of  men  from  being  our  eostootcn,  in  order  that  ihsy 
miglit  coiiitiiue  to  be  our  slavea.  Jt  wai<,  as  Bcniicr  tolls  u#,  the  practice  of 
tiiu  miHtmblu  tyrants  whom  he  found  in  India,  when  ihey  dreaded  tite  capacity 
and  spirit  oftiomo  diEtingnishcd  rahject.  and  jet  ooulH  not  venture  v>  mtirdPT 
him,  to  adminiMer  to  him  n  d&i^y  dose  of  the  ponsta,  a  preparstion  of  opium, 
tliv  effect  of  which  wan  in  a  few  months  to  <I<»tmy  nil  the  bt'diiy  ami  mental 
powers  of  tlie  wretch  who  was  drugged  with  it,  and  to  turn  him  iuu>  a  hclp- 
Ii;m  idiot.  Thhi  d<-tc«table  artifice,  more  horrible  than  as^isinaiion  itself,  vnu 
wt-rlhy  of  those  wb»employed  it,  Il  is  no  model  foctb«  Kni^liih  nation.  We 
fhsll  never  (.-oniieni  to  adminiiier  the  pouiita  to  a  whvlo  community,  to  atapefy 
and   panUyio  a  great  p«o]jle  whom  God  haa  committed  to  our  charge,  for  the 
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wretcbed  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  amenable  to  our  control I 

bare  no  fears.   The  path  of  duty  is  plain  before  us ;  and  it  is  also  the  path  of 

wisdom,  of  national  prosperity,  of  national  honour To  have  found  a 

great  people  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  superstition,  to  have  so 
ruled  them  as  to  have  made  them  desirous  and  capable  of  all  the  priTileges  of 
citizens  would  indeed  be  a  title  to  glory — all  our  own.  The  sceptre  may 
pasa  away  from  us.  Unforeseen  accidents  may  derange  our  most  profound 
schemes  of  policy.  Victory  may  be  inconstant  to  our  arms,  fiut  there  are 
triumphs  which  are  followed  by  no  reverses.  There  is  an  empire  exempt 
from  all  natural  causes  of  decay.  Those  triumphs  are  the  pacific  triumphs  of 
reason  over  barbarism  ;  that  empire  is  the  imperishable  empire  of  our  arts 
and  our  morals,  our  literature  and  our  law." 

Now  what  waa  it  that  was  so  deliberately  decided  upon — that  which 
was  to  promote  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  millions  of  India, 
inTolye  their  happiness  or  misery,  and  influence  their  future  destiny ; 
that  which  was  to  be  the  only  justificatioQ  before  God  and  Froyidence 
for  the  dominion  over  India ;  that  which  was  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  Government  and  secure  the  attachment  of  the  nation  to  it ; 
and  that  which  waa  wise,  benevolent  and  noble,  most  profitable  to 
English  trade  and  manufacture,  the  plain  path  of  duty,  wisdom, 
national  prosperity,  and  national  honour,  and  calculated  to  raise  a 
people  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  superstition,  to'  pros- 
perity and  civilization?  It  was  this  "  noble  "  clause  in  the  Actofl838, 
worthy  of  the  British  character  for  justice,  generosity,  and  humanity: 
"  That  no  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  natural-born  subject 
of  hit!  Majesty  resident  therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion, 
place  of  birth,  descent,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any 
place,  office,  or  employment  under  the  said  Company." 

I  now  ask  the  first  question.  Is  this  deliberately  declared  policy 
honestly  promised,  and  is  it  intended  by  the  British  nation  to  be 
honestly  and  honourably  fulfilled  ;  or  is  it  a  lie  and  a  delusion,  meant 
only  to  deceive  India  and  the  world?     This  is  the  first  clear  issue. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  this  wise  and 
noble  pledge  was  given  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  had  not  asked  for 
it.  It  was  of  Britain's  own  will  and  accord,  of  her  own  sense  of  duty 
towards  a  great  people  whom  Providence  had  entrusted  to  her  care, 
that  she  deliberated  and  gave  the  pledge.  The  pledge  was  given  with 
grace  and  unasked,  and  was  therefore  the  more  valuable  and  more  to 
Britain's  credit  and  renown.  But  the  authorities  to  whom  the  per- 
formance of  this  pledge  was  entrusted  by  the  British  nation  did  not 
do  their  duty,  and  left  the  pledge  a  dead  letter.  Then  came  a  time 
of  trouble,  and  Britain  triumphed  over  the  Mutiny.  But  what  did 
she  do  in  that  moment  of  triumph'  Did  she  retract  the  old,  great, 
and  noble  pledge  ?  Did  she  say,  "  You  have  proved  unworthy  of  it, 
and  I  withdraw  it."  No  !  True  to  her  instincts  of  justice,  she  once 
more  and  still  more  emphatically  and  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
world  the  same  pledge,  even  in  greater   completeness  and  in  every 
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form.  By  tlie  moulli  of  our  great  Sovereign  did  slie  once  more  ^tc 
her  pledge,  caHiug  God  to  witoess  aud  seal  it  aiid  bestow  bis  bleMiog 
tbercou;  aud  ihu  did  the  graciou*  proclomatiou  of  1858  proclaim  to 
the  world : 

**  We  bold  ourselves  bound  to  ihe  DStiT^s  of  oor  Indian  torrilory  by  th* 
aune  okligauoiiA  of  duly  wbicli  bind  ua  lo  nil  our  ollii'r  KubjecU ;  and  tboac 
obltg«ti(>[ii<.  liy  tliEi  blussiiig  of  Alintgtitjr  God,  we  Nliall  fiittbfully  aud  coo- 
BoicntiouHly  fnlfil. 

''  A»d  it  ifl  our  fiirtber  will  lliat,  ba  far  as  nifty  be,  our  subjects,  of  wbit«T«r 
racc  or  creed,  be  freely  and  iro)>aTltKlly  vlinitu^d  to  ofGcc-s  in  nur  service,  tlie 
dutio*  of  irhieh  Uioy  mny  be  tjunlified  by  ihvir  vducution,  abiliiy,  and  inioghty 
duly  to  iliocliarf^A. 

"  [»  clieir  prospority  will  be  our  etrength,  in  tl>eir  contentment  our  aecurity. 
and  in  tlieir  gratitude  our  best  reward.  And  may  tlie  God  of  all  power  grnnL 
to  uii  nnd  to  those  in  outhority  under  us  atrongt)i  to  carry  out  ikofo  our  wifbefr 
for  the  Rood  of  our  people** 

Can  pledges  more  sacred,  more  clear,  aud  more  biudiDg  before  God 
nnd  man  bo  given? 

]  ask  this  second  ijiicstion.  Are  these  ptcd^^CH  huuest  promises  of 
the  Britiflh  Sovereign  and  nation,  to  be  faitbfully  and  conMitentionaly 
fulfilled,  or  arc  tbcy  only  so  mauy  lies  and  delasioos?  1  eati  and  do 
expect  bnt  one  reply  t  that  these  sacred  promises  were  made  honestly, 
and  meant  to  be  honestly  and  honourably  fulfilled.  The  wbole  Indian 
prtiblciu  haugs  upon  these  great  pleilgc;,  upon  vhich  the  blcsaings  and 
help  of  God  are  invoked.  It  would  be  an  insult  and  an  injnsticc  to 
the  British  nation,  quite  nnpardonable  in  me — wilb  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  British  people  for  more  tbnn  thirty  years — if  I  for 
a  moment  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
honesty  of  these  pledges. 

The  third  question  is — ^Vhcther  these  pledges  have  been  faith- 
fully aud  con»cienliousty  fulfilled  ?  Tlic  wbole  poaitiou  of  India  ia 
this :  If  these  solemn  pledges  be  faithfully  and  cou^icntioualy  ful- 
filled, India  will  have  iiotbing  more  to  desire.  Had  thc!<e  pledges 
been  tulfdled,  what  a  different  tale  of  congratulation  should  we  have 
had  to  tell  to-day  of  the  prnnpCTity  and  advancement  of  India  and  of 
great  benefits  to  and  btcsBiiigs  upon  England.  Bat  it  is  useless  to 
mourn  over  the  past.     Tlic  future  is  still  before  us. 

1  appeal  to  the  British  nation  that  tbtse  aacred  and  solemo 
promnea  should  be  hereafter  faitbfully  and  couscicQtioutly  fulfilled. 
This  will  satisfy  all  our  wants.  Tbis  will  realize  all  the  varioQ* 
consequences,  beiirtits.  aud  bleKsings  which  the  statesmen  of  1833 
have  foretold,  to  England's  eternal  glorj',  and  to  the  benefit  of 
England,  India,  and  the  world.  llie  non-fulfilment  of  theac 
pledges  has  been  tried  for  half  a  centurv',  and  poverty  aud  degr&dn- 
tioQ  are  still  the  lot  of  India.  L«t  us  bavc,  I  appeal,  for  half  a 
century  Ibe  conscientious  fullilmcut  of  these  pledges,  and  no  man 
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can  hesitate  to  foretell,  as  the  great  stateamen  of  1833  foretold, 
tbst  India  will  rise  in  proBperity  and  civilization,  that  "  the  strength 
of  the  Government  would  be  increased  by  the  happiness  of  the  people 
over  whom  it  presided,  and  by  the  attachment  of  those  nations  to  it." 
As  long  as  fair  trial  is  not  given  to  these  pledges  it  is  idle,  and 
adding  insult  to  injury,  to  decide  anything  or  to  seek  any  excuses 
igainst  UB  and  against  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges. 

If  this  appeal  is  granted,  if  the  British  nation  says  that  its  honest 
promises  must  be  honestly  fulfilledj  every  other  Indian  question  will 
find  its  natural  and  easy  solution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  appeal 
shall  go  in  vain — which  I  can  never  believe  will  be  the  case — the 
present  unnatural  system  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  great  policy 
of  1833  and  1858  will  be  an  obstacle  and  a  complete  prevention  of 
the  right  and  just  solution  of  any  other  Indian  question  whatever. 
Prom  the  seed  of  injustice  no  fruit  of  justice  can  ever  be  produced. 
Thistles  will  never  yield  grapes. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  important  question — the  present 
material  condition  of  India,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  great  pledges.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  had  remarked  that  there 
was  among  the  well-educated  natives  "  a  widespread  belief  that  India  is 
getting  poorer  and  less  happy,"  and  he  has  subsequently  expressed 
his  own  impressions ;  "  The  first  and  deepest  impression  made  upon 
me  by  this  second  visit  to  India  is  a  heightened  sense  of  the  poverty 
of  the  country."  Now,  to  such  a  serious  matter,  what  is  Sir  Grant 
Baff's  reply  ?  First,  a  sneer  at  the  educated  classes  and  at  higher 
education  itself  Next,  he  gives  a  long  extract  from  an  address  of 
the  local  reception  committee  of  the  town  of  Bezwada,  in  which,  says 
the  address,  by  means  of  an  anicut,  "  At  one  stroke  the  mouths  of  a 
hungry  and  dying  people  have  been  filled  with  bread,  and  the  coffers 
of  the  Government  with  money."  Now,  can  levity  and  unkindness 
go  any  further  ?  This  is  the  reply  that  a  great  functionary  gives  to 
Mr.  Smith's  serious  charge  about  the  poverty  of  India.  What  can 
the  glowing,  long  extract  from  the  address  of  the  committee  of 
Bezwada  mean,  if  Sir  Grant  Duff  did  not  thereby  intend  to  lead 
*  the  British  public  into  the  belief  that,  because  the  small  town  of 
Bezwada  had  acknowledged  a  good  thing  done  for  it,  therefore 
in  all  India  all  was  happy  and  prospering  ?  However,  Sir  Grant 
Duff  could  not  help  reverting,  after  a  while,  to  the  subject  a  little 
more  seriously,  and  admitting  that  "  there  is  in  many  parts  of  India 
fiightful  poverty."  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  glowing  extract 
from  the  Bezwada  address,  and  how  was  that  a  reply  to  Mr.  Smith's 
charge?  However,  even  after  making  the  admission  of  the  "fright- 
ful poverty  in  many  parts  of  India,"  he  disposes  off-hand  of  the  grave 
matter — remarking  that  other  people  in  other  countries  are  also 
poor,  as  if  that  were  a  justification  of  "  the  frightful  poverty  in  many 
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parte  of  India,"  under  n  rule  like  that  of  Ihc  liritisli,  and  conducted 
by  &  service  the  most  biglily  pruised  aud  tlte  most  highly  paid  in  the 
world  ?  Sir  Grant  Duff.  witU  a  cruel  Icvily,  oiily  asks  two  or  three 
quvslioDs.  without  any  proof  of  his  aiuumptious  atid  wilhout  any 
atlcntioD  to  the  circutuata.ncM  of  Ihc  comparisons,  and  ut  once  falls 
fuut  of  the  educated  cla»cs,  ha  if  thcrebr  he  gave  a  complete  replr 
to  the  complaint  about  the  poverty.  Koir,  these  arc  the  throe 
qucstioiu  he  puta ; — "  The  question  worth  answering  ia :  Do  the  Indian 
masses  obtain,  one  year  with  another,  a  larger  or  smaller  amount 
of  material  well-being  tbanthc  peasantry  of  Wcaleru  Europe?"  And 
he  answers  himself:  ''Speaking  of  the  huge  prorineo  of  Madras, 
which  I.  of  course,  kuow  best — and  1  have  visited  every  district  in  it 
—I  think  they  do.  .  .  ,"  They  "  do  "  what  ?  Do  they  obtain  a  larger 
or  smaller  amount?  His  second  c)UCstioa  is:  "but  is  there  not  the 
same,  and  even  worse,  in  our  own  country  ? "  And  lastly,  be  bringa 
down  his  clincher  thiw : — ''  As  to  our  system  '  draining  the  conntry  of 
its  wealth,'  if  that  be  the  case,  how  is  it  visibly  inercjising  in  wealth  ?  " 
And  he  gives  no  proof  of  that  increased  wealth.  Thus,  then,  does 
$ir  Grant  Duff  settle  the  moat  serious  questions  connected  with  India. 
First,  a  sneer  at  (xlucatcd  men  and  higher  cducntion,  then  the  frivolous 
argument  about  the  town  of  Betwada,  and  sflcrwarda  three  ofT-hand 
questions  and  BBscrtioua  without  nuy  proof.  I  n  this  way  does  a  former 
Undersecretary  of  State  (or  India,  and  only  lately  a  mler  of  thirty 
millions  of  people,  inform  and  iustruct  the  British  public  on  the  most 
burniug  Indian  qucstiona.  We  may  now,  however,  see  what  Sir  Grant 
Duff'x  alx>ve  three  questions  mean,  and  what  they  are  worth,  and  liow 
wrong  and  baseless  his  assertioua  are. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  ba.i  already  replied  to  Sir  (jrant 
Daff.  We  arc  trcatcil  by  Sir  (>rant  Duff  to  a  long  extract  from  Ins 
Budget  speech  of  1873.  He  might  have  as  well  favouied  us,  to 
better  purpose,  with  an  cstruct  or  two  from  sonic  of  his  otlicr 
speeches.  In  1870  Mr.  Grant  Duff  flitks  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  a 
remarkable  question  during  the  debate  on  Opium.  He  asks  :  "  Would 
if  he  tolerable  that  to  enforce  a  view  of  morality  which  woi  not 
theirs,  which  had  never  indeed  been  accepted  by  any  large  portion  • 
of  the  human  race,  we  eliould  grind  an  already  pi»or  population  to 
the  very  dust  with  new  taxation?"  Can  a  more  complete  reply  be 
given  to  Sir  Grant's  present  qucationit  than  this  re|)ly  of  Mr.  Grant 
Duff :  that  the  only  ronrgin  that  saves  "  an  already  poor  population  " 
from  bciiiff  ground  to  the  very  dvsl  n  the  few  millions  tlial  are 
obtained  by  poisoning  a  foreign  rounlrr  (China). 

Again  Air.  Grant  Duff  supplies  uuotbcr  complete  reply  to  Sir 
Grant  Duff's  qutstiuna.  In  his  Bud{:et  apceeh  of  1871,  he  thus 
depicts  the  poverty  of  India  as  compared  with  the  condition  of 
England — '*  one  of  the  countries  of  Western  Jiuropc  "  and  tbc  "  our 
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own  eoiiatr;  "  of  hi*  questional  Just  at  that  time  I  liad,  in  a  rough 
waf,  ihovu  that  the  whoio  proiluctioa  or  iiicorno  of  British  ladia 
v*a  aboat  M».  20  [\(is.)  per  head  per  auuuni.  Of  tliis  Mr.  Graut 
Dnff  made  the  folluwiug  use  io  1871.  Ho  said:  "The  position  of 
tbc  lodibu  Buancicr  ist  altogether  difTcrcat  from  that  of  the  Knglisb  oae. 
Here  Tou  hnvc  a.  cuinparalivclr  wealthy  pu|mIat)ou.  The  income  of 
the  t'uilcd  K.iuj;dom  baft,  I  behcve,  bccu  gui:a:icd  at  £800^000,000 
aiiniim<  The  income  of  Britiah  India  has  bcco  guessed  at 
'300,000,000  pcrnuDunt.  T)iat  givM  well  on  to  £30  per  annum  as 
he  iDComc  of  every  person  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  onl;  ±3  per 
annum  as  the  income  of  ever/  person  in  Briliih  India.  Even  oar 
comparative  wealth  will  be  looked  back  upon  by  future  aj^csaa  a  state  of 
semi- barbarism.  Uul  what  are  wc  to  say  of  the  state  of  India  ?  How 
many  generations  must  paaa  away  before  that  country  has  arrircd 
at  even  the  comparative  wealth  of  this  ?  " 

But  710W  Sir  Graat  Duff  ignores  bis  own  utterancca  aa  to  how 
utterly  diflcrent  the  eases  of  England  aud  India  are.  Mr.  Grant 
DutTs  H|M^ecb  buviu'T  been  rcecivcd  in  India,  Lord  Mayo  thus  com- 
mented upon  it  aud  confirmed  it : — 

**I  admit  tlie  comparative  poverty  of  this  countr}',  a^  cotnpured  with  many 
other  eotintrit.1t  nf  tho  mimo  inn^itud<>  and  imporuincu,  nnil  I  am  convinced 
of  th«  imjioiicy  and  injustice  of  imposing  burdeoa  upoo  (his  people  which 
may  be  called  either  criubing  or  oppreaive.  Mr.  Grant  DufT,  in  an  able 
flpectjt  which  he  delivereil  tlie  other  day  in  tho  Houag  uf  Coniiiionii,  the  report 
of  which  arrivc<l  by  the  la»t  mail,  statcil  with  truth  that  tho  poeitiou  of  our 
flnanco  wiu  wholly  difTercnt  from  thut  of  Engluad.  '  la  EDgtand,'  he  ntatvd, 
'you  Itave  M^mparatively  a  wealthy  population.  The  incomu  of  thi:  United 
~  jrn  baa,  I  beli«T«,  b«en  guosud  at  £800,000,000  per  nnRiiin;  the 
of  British  India  has  been  gaceacd  al  £300,01)0,000  per  annum  :  that 
I  well  on  to  £;iO  per  anaum  a§  iha  iacoma  oi  every  person  in  the  United 
Kingdoto,  and  only  £3  p«r  annual  m  the  income  of  every  perflon  ia  British 
India.'  1  bdivro  that  3Ir,  Grunt  DulT  had  good  grouuds  for  tho  statomcot 
he  made,  and  I  wish  lo  aay,  with  refttrt-nce  u>  it,  that  wo  are  perfactly  coguifiaut 
'  Df  the  relative  poverty  of  this  country  aa  compand  with  Kuropean  Stataa." 

Here  again  ia  another  answer  to  Sir  Graut  Duff's  questions,  by 
the  late  Pinaace  Minister  of  India.  Major  (Sir)  IC.  fiariug,  in  proof 
of  hi*  assertion  of  "  tlie  extreme  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people  " 
of  Ilritisb  India,  makes  a  rampariion  not  only  with  "  the  Western 
countries  of  Kuropc  "  but  with  "the  poorest  country  in  Europe," 
rAflcr  stating  that  tbc  incoiac  of  India  was  not  more  than  Its.  27  per 
bead,  be  said,  in  bis  Uudget  speech  of  18S3  ;  "  In  Eoglaud,  the 
average  income  per  bead  of  population  was  Jt'-iS  per  head ;  in  France 
it  waa  £33 ;  in  Turkey,  which  was  the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  it 
was  £A  per  bead.'* 

It  will  be  accn,  then,  that  Mr.  Orant  Duff  aud  a  higher  authority 
than  Sir  (iraut  DiilT  Iibtc  already  fully  answered  Sir  Grant  Buff's 
qtieatious.      The  only  thing  now  remaining  ia  whether  Sir  Grant  Duft' 
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will  undertake  to  prove  that  the  iDcomo  of  Britiib  ladia  hu  dow 
become  cqunl  to  that  of  ttic  VVcatcrn  couatries  of  Euro|>e ;  nitil  if 
so,  let  him  girc  us  his  facts  aud  figures  to  {irovc  such  a  statemeDt — 
not  mere  allusious  to  the  prosperity  of  some  small  tovroa  like  Bezvada, 
or  eveu  to  that  of  the  Presidency  ton-D»,  but  a  complete  estimate  of 
the  tacomo  of  all  British  ludia,  so  as  to  compurc  it  nitii  that  of 
England,  France,  or  "Western  countries  of  Europe." 

I  may  say  here  a  vord  or  tiro  about  "  the  huge  proriacc  of 
Madras,  which,"  sayn  Sir  Qraut,  "  I,  of  course,  know  bet>t,  and  I 
have  visited  every  district  in  it."  We  may  see  uov  nhellicr  Le  has 
visitocl  with  lus  eyes  open  or  sliut.  I  shall  be  glad  if  Sir  Grant  Duff 
Trill  give  us  figures  to  show  that  Mudi'as  to-day  produces  ua  much  as 
the  Western  countries  of  Kuropc. 

Sir  (jeorgc  Campbell,  in  hiti  paper  on  tenure  of  landin  India,  saya, 
from  an  official  Report  of  1X69,  about  the  Madras  rresidency.  that 
"the  bulk  of  the  people  are  paupers."  1  have  just  received  an 
extract  from  a  friend  iu  India.  Mr.  W.  it.  Kobertsou,  Agrtt-'ultural 
Reporter  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  says  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  : — 

*'  Ilia  coaiUttoii  is  a  disgrace  to  any  contttr>-  calling  iuelT  civilized.  In  tbw 
beat  seasons  the  gross  income  of  liiniRdf  iiiid  bin  Umily  do«s  not  oxcced  Srf. 
per  day  throughout  tb«  yvur,  and  in  a  bkd  Maaun  llieir  arcuTMfncea  ax«  most 
deplorsblc  ...  I  bavc  bl-oo  sooicthbg  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  condiituii  uf 
affairs  bears  some  resemblance  to  those  of  this  country,  but  ti»o  onditiou 
of  1h«  i^ricultural  papuUtion  of  [relaud  is  voMtly  »up«rior  to  the  condiUon  of 
the  similar  classes  in  this  country." 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  tlie  correctness  of  these  views ; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  1  bare  worked  out  the  figures  in  my  paper 
on  "  The  Poverty  of  India,"  the  income  of  the  Madras  Prcsideocy 
iu  1868-CO  was  only  about  Rs.  18  per  head  per  annum. 

Such  is  tlie  Madras  l*resideiicy,  nhieb  Sir  Grant  DuU  has  visited 
with  bis  eyes  apparently  shut 

I  sliall  now  give  a  few  statements  about  the  "extreme  poverty"  of 
Britixh  India,  by  penuus  whose  authurity  would  be  admitted  by  Sir 
Grant  DufT  aa  far  superior  to  Ms  own.  In  I8G1  Sir  John  (afterwards 
Lord)  Ijawrcnce,  then  Viceroy,  said :  "  India  is  on  the  whole  a  rery 
poor  country ;  the  mass  of  the  population  enjoy  only  a  acabty  sub- 
sistence." And  again,  in  187^,  he  repeated  hie  opinion  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  that  the  mass  of  the  {Kuple  were  bo  miserably  poor 
that  they  bad  barely  the  meaus  of  oubiiistence.  It  was  as  much  as  a 
man  could  do  to  feed  his  family,  or  half-feed  them,  let  alone  spc'iidiug 
money  on  what  might  be  called  luxuries  or  onvuuicnccs.  In  1881  Dr. 
(Sir  W.)  Hunter,  the  best  oIEi-ial  defender  of  the  British  Indian 
Adiuiuistratiou,  told  the  1]riti»h  public  that  10,000,000  of  the  (ieoplc 
of  British  India  "  go  through  life  oq  iaaufficieot  food."     Thid  \&  au 
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official  admisaioD,  but  I  have  no  moral  doubt  that,  if  full  inquiries 
were  made,  twice  forty  millionB  or  more  would  be  found  "going  through 
life  on  ioBufficient  food,"  and  what  wonder  that  the  very  touch  of 
ftmine  should  destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions.  Coming 
down  at  once  to  the  latest  times  :  Sir  E.  Saring  saidj  in  his  finance 
speech  in  1882  : — 

"  It  baa  been  calculated  that  the  average  Income  per  head  of  population  in 
India  is  not  more  thaa  Rs,  27  a  year ;  and,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  pledge 
myself  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  a  calcalation  of  this  sort,  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  tax-paying  community  is  exceedingly 
poor.  To  derive  any  very  large  increase  of  revenue  from  ho  poor  a  population 
u  this  is  obviously  impossible,  and  if  it  were  possible  would  be  uojustifiable." 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  he  repeated  the  statement  about 
the  income  being  Bs.  27  per  head  per  annum,  and  said  in  connection 
with  salt  revenue:  "But  he  thought  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  show 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people."  Then,  after  stating 
the  income  of  some  of  the  European  countries,  as  I  have  stated  them 
before,  he  proceeded  :  "  He  would  ask  honourable  members  to  think 
what  Rs.  27  per  annum  was  to  support  a  person,  and  then  he  would  ask 
whether  a  few  annas  was  nothing  to  such  poor  people."  I  asked  Sir 
E.  Baring  to  give  me  his  calculations  to  check  with  mine,  but  be 
declined.  But  it  does  not  matter  much,  as  even  "not  more  than 
Bs.  27  "  is  extreme  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Later  still  the 
present  Finance  Minister,  in  his  speech  on  the  I  ncome  Tax,  in  January 
1886,  described  the  mass  of  the  people  as  "  men  whose  income 
at  the  best  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  them  the  sustenance  neces- 
sary to  support  life,  living,  as  they  do,  upon  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life." 

Now,  what  are  we  to  think  of  an  English  gentleman  who  has 
occupied  the  high  and  important  positions  of  an  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  Governor  of  the  thirty  millions  of  Madras,  and 
who  professes  to  feel  deep  interest  ia  the  people  of  India,  treating 
such  grave  matters  as  their  "extreme  poverty"  and  "scanty  subsist- 
ence "  with  light-hcartcdness  like  this,  and  coolly  telling  them  and 
the  British  public  that  the  people  of  Bezwada  were  gloriously  pros- 
perous, and  that  there,  "  at  one  stroke,  the  mouths  of  a  hungry  and 
dying  people  have  been  filled  with  bread  and  the  coffers  of  the 
Government  with  money  ! " 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  facts  and  figures  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  India,  and  with  some  of  the  other  questions  dealt  with 
by  Sir  Grant  Duff.  First,  with  regard  to  the  poverty  to  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith  referred.  Sir  Grant  Duff  may  rest  assured  that  I 
shall  be  only  too  thankful  to  him  for  any  correction  of  my  figures 
by  him  or  for  any  better  information.  I  have  no  other  object  than 
the  tmth. 
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Id  my  paper  oa  "Tbe  Fovcitf  of  lodii,"  1  baye  vorkcd  out  from 
official  figurCH  tliat  tbe  total  income  of  British  ludia  is  only  Rs.  20 
(40a.,  or,  at  prtiseiit  exchange,  nearer  30*.)  per  bead  per  anuiini.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  mass  of  tbe  people  cuuuut  get  this 
arcragc  of  Rii.  20,  as  the  upper  claMCs  have  a  larger  share  than 
the  average ;  also  that  this  \{s.  20  ptr  head  includes  the  in- 
come  or  prmlacc  of  foreign  pl&ntcrs  or  producers,  iu  which  the 
istereat  of  the  aativca  doea  not  go  further  than  beiog  mostly 
conamoQ  labourers  at  competitive  vagcs.  All  the  profits  of  such 
produce  arc  cujuycil  by,  and  carried  away  from  the  couutr}'  by,  the 
foreigoers.  Subsequently,  in  my  corre&pondeDce  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  fur  ludia  in  18f!0,  I  placed  befure  his  lordship,  in  detailed 
catculatiuns  based  upon  ofHcia.!  returns,  the  income  of  the  mo«t 
favoured  proriocc  of  tho  Punjab  ami  the  cost  of  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  there  for  a  common  agricultural  labourer.  Tbe  income  i»,  at 
the  oatside,  IU.  20  p«r  head  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  living  Its.  Zi. 
No  wonder  then  that  forty  or  eighty  millions  or  more  people  of 
British  India  should  "  go  through  life  on  ionufRcient  food."  My 
calculations,  both  in  "Tlie  Puverty  of  India  "  and  "  The  Coodiiou 
of  India  "  (the  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State),  hare  not 
yet  been  shown  by  anybody  lo  be  wrong  or  requiring  coirection. 
1  shall  be  glad  and  thankful  if  Sir  Grant  DufT  would  give  us  bis 
colculatious  and  show  us  tbat  tbe  iucome  of  Brttiah  India  is  anything 
like  that  of  the  AVestern  countries  of  Europe. 

I  give  a  statement  of  tbe  income  of  the  dilTcreat  oonotries  from 
SlnlhaU's  "  Dictiouary  of  Statistics  "  :— 


OtOMMminci 

CuDDllkl. 

per  tshablltnt. 

England  . 

.      Xil 

6«<iUaiitl  . 

32 

IreUnd 

16 

United  Kingdom 

35-2 

Ffaim     . 

as? 

Gcraiutv. 

187 

RomU 

9fl 

Au>tru    . 

ie-3 

Italy 

12 

span 

I3'8 

Poitugal  . 

13-0 

I'ouMdM. 

OrtMawniu* 
per  UtkiUiwii. 

B«J)p<ua             • 
HoUMid    . 

Dennwrlc  . 

til 

Swndim  sail  Norway          16^ 

SwitmUad 

IS 

Oraect 

.      il« 

Bvntps 

18 

Unit«<l  tiUtn*    . 

27-2 

Canoiln 

2fl-9 

Anntnlia  . 

43'4 

The  table  is  not  official.  In  bis  "  Progress  of  tbe  World  "(1880), 
Mulhall  gives — Scandinavia,  i^l? ;  South  Amcricu,  £6;  India,  £Z. 
Vp'Iiat  is  then  poor  India's  whole  income  per  bead?  Not  even  as 
much  as  Ibv  United  Kingdom  pays  to  its  rcrcuuc  only  per  bead. 
The  United  Kiogdom  pays  to  revenue  nearly  50^.  per  head,  whea 
wretched  India's  whole  income  ia  -lO.  per  head,  or  rather,  at  the  present 
exchange,  nearer  •iU#.  than  'U)w.  Is  this  a  result  fur  an  Knglishmaa 
to  boast  about  or  to  be  natisfied  with,  after  a  centnry  of  Brititb 
admiuistraliou  ?     The  income  of  Bntisb  India  only  a  third  of  that  of 
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even  the  countriea  of  South  America !       Every  other  part  of  the 
BritUh  Empire  ia  flonrishiDg  except  wretched  India. 

Sir  Grant  Duff  knows  well  that  aaj  poverty  in  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  is  not  from  want  of  wealth  or  iucome,  but  from 
unequal  distribution.  But  British  India  has  her  whole  production 
or  income  itaelf  most  wretched.  There  is  no  wealth,  and  therefore 
the  qoestion  of  its  right  distribution,  or  of  any  comparison  with 
the  countriea  of  "Western  Europe  or  with  England,  is  very  far 
off  indeed.  Certainly  a  gentleman  like  Sir  Grant  Duff  ought 
to  anderstand  the  immense  difference  between  the  character 
of  the  conditioas  of  the  poor  masses  of  British  India  and  of 
the  poor  of  Western  Europe  ;  the  one  starving  from  scantiness,  the 
other  having  plenty,  but  suffering  from  some  defect  in  its  distribu- 
tion. Let  the  British  Indian  Administration  fuISt  its  sacred 
pledges  and  allow  plenty  to  be  produced  in  British  India,  and  then 
vill  be  the  proper  time  and  occasion  to  compare  the  phenomena  of 
the  conditions  of  Western  Europe  and  British  India.  The  questioa 
at  present  is,  why,  under  the  management  of  the  most  highly  paid 
services  in  the  world,  India  cannot  produce  aa  much  even  as  the 
•wont  governed  countries  of  Europe.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  the 
iodividuals  of  the  Indian  serrices.  It  is  the  policy,  the  perversion 
of  the  pledges,  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  misfortunes.  Let  the 
Government  of  India  only  give  us  every  year  properly  made  up  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  whole  production  or  the  income  of  the  country, 
ind  we  shall  then  know  truly  how  India  fares  year  after  year^  and 
we  shall  then  see  how  the  present  system  of  administration  is  an 
obstacle  to  any  material  advancement  of  India.  Let  us  have  actual 
&ct8  about  the  real  income  of  India,  instead  of  careless  opinions  like 
those  in  Sir  Grant  Duff's  two  articles. 

Instead  of  asking  us  to  go  so  far  as  Western  Europe,  to  compare 

conditions  so  utterly  different  from  each  other,  Sir  Grant  Duff  might 

bsve  looked  nearer  home,  and  studied  somewhat  of  the  neighbouring 

Dative  States,  to  institute  some  fair  comparison  under  a  certain  simi- 

luity  of  circumstances.     This  point  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  in  the 

next  article,  when  dealing  with  a  cognate  subject.       Sir  Grant  Duff 

uys  :  "  I  maintain  that  no   country   on  the  face  of  the    earth  ia 

governed  so  cheaply  in  proportion  to  its  size,  to  its  population,  and 

to  the  difficulties  of  government."     Surely  Sir   Grant  Duff  knows 

better  than  this.      Surely  he  knows  that  the   pressure  of  a   burden 

dependa  upon  the  capacity  to  bear  it  :    that  an  elephant  may  carry 

tons  with  ease,  while  a  child  would  be  crushed   by  a  hundredweight. 

Snielj  be  knows  the  very  first  axiom  of  taxation — that  it  should  be 

in  {SDportion  to  the  means  of  the  taxpayer.     Mulhall  very  properly 

•tyi  in  hia  Dictionary  :    "The  real  incidence  of  all  taxation  is  better 

■hown  by  comparison  with  the  people's  earnings.''      Let  us  see  facta. 
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Let  us  s«c  wlietlicr  Ibc  iaci^cDcc  ia  firilUii  ludia  is  not  heavier  ttum 
thai  of  Knyland  itself.  The  gross  rcvcuae  of  the  United  Kiugdotn 
iu  laSC  is  £89,581.301  ;  the  population  m  1886  is  givea  as 
3a,707,418.  The  rcrcnuc  per  head  ijill  be  -W*.  9ii.  The  gross 
rcvctiTic  of  Uritish  India  id  1885  is  (in  i.\  =-U:a  rupees) 
^O.fiQO,000,  and  popubtioa  in  1881,  198,71H),000 — say  roundly,  iu 
18»5.  300,000.000.  The  revenue  of  th«  United  Kingdom  docs  not 
include  milway  or  irrigation  caruiuga :  1  deduct,  therefore,  these 
from  the  British  Indian  reveuue.  Deducting  from  .£70,690,000, 
railway  t-ariiings  £11,898,000,  and  irrigatioQ  and  narigatiou  esruings 
£1,676,000,  the  lialaucc  of  gross  revenue  is  i'5r,116.000,  which, 
taken  for  200,000,000,  gifcs  5*.  K^rf.— aay  &».  H<i. — per  head. 
Kov  the  United  Kingdom  pays  48<.  Sid.  ]ier  licsd  frooi  an  income 
of  £35*2  per  head,  which  makes  the  incidence  or  pressure  of  6'92 
per  cent,  of  the  iucome.  Britith  India  pays  Tta.  Sd.  out  of  au  iueome 
of  40*.,  which  makes  the  iucidcncc  or  pressure  of  14'3  jier  cent,  of 
the  iueome.  Thus^  while  the  United  Kingdom  pays  fur  its  gron 
revenue  only  (192  per  cent,  out  of  its  rich  income  of  .135-2  per 
head,  British  India  puys  out  of  its  scantiness  and  ntarration  agroaa 
revenue  of  14*3  percent,  of  its  income;  so  that,  wretchedly  vcak 
and  poor  as  British  India  is,  the  pressure  upon  it  is  more  tbaD 
doubly  heavier  than  that  on  the  enormously  wealtliy  United  King- 
dom ;  and  yet  Sir  Grant  Duff  says  that  uo  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  governed  so  cheaply  as  British  India,  and  misleads  the 
British  public  about  its  true  aad  dqdorablc  conditiou.  But  what 
is  vontc,  and  what  is  Britieli  India's  chief  difliculty,  is  this :  la 
England,  all  that  is  paid  by  the  people  for  revenue  returns  back  to 
them,  is  enjoyed  by  them,  and  fructifies  in  their  own  pockets;  while 
in  India,  what  the  people  pay  as  revenue  docs  not  all  return  to 
them,  or  is  enjoyed  by  them,  or  fructifies  in  their  pockets.  A 
large  portion  is  enjoyed  by  others,  and  carried  away  clean  oat  of 
the  country.  This  is  what  makes  British  India'N  economic  poaitioD 
TUuiatural. 

I  give  below  the  iucidcocc  of  a  few  more  countries :— PercentAge 
of  cxpeuditure  to  income  :  Germany,  107  ;  France,  13'23  ;  Belgium, 
fi-5;  Holland,  l)-61  J  Russia,  10"  1 ;  Denmark,  5'17;  United  Sutes, 
3'D;  Canada,  5*0  j  Australia,  16'2.  But  iu  all  these  cases,  whatever 
is  Rpent  returns  back  to  the  people,  whether  the  percentage  is  large 
or  small. 

The  Budget  Estimate  of  1887-88  is  nearly  £77,500,000,  ao  the 
percentage  of  iDcidcuce  will  iuercose  still  higher.  Sir  Grant  Duff's 
object  ia  tbia  assertion  ia  to  justify  the  character  and  prove  the 
BUOCCSB  of  the  present  British  Indian  policy.  It  will  be  hereafter  sceu 
that  tliis  very  argument  of  his  is  one  of  tic  best  proofs  of  the 
failure  of  ibis  policy  and  of  the  admiuiatratiou  based  upou  it.     Sir 
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Grant  Duff  says:  "Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  admit  tliat  ludia  Uis 
absorbed  somi;  i;:350.000,00O  stcrliDg  or  silver  aud  gold  iu  llic  last 
forty  Tcom,  tint  makes  the  very  odd  remark  that,  although  Knglish 
writers  consider  this  a  grunt  prcraf  uf  wcnltb,  it  is  uut  ho  regarded 
in  ladia.''  To  this,  what  is  Sir  Grant  DuR*»  reply  ?  Of  the  umc 
kind  as  usual :  mere  careless  asscrtioos,  and  a  fling  at  and  mis- 
i«prc«eutatiou  about  the  educated  olassea.      ile  aays: — 

"  It  may  suit  A  or  B  not  lo  regard  two  aod  two  as  tnakiDg  four,  boi 
i«tic  U  true,  neT«rtlitl«M  {  and  tbore  u  tb«  bulliou,  thoiigb  doubtles* 
of  tlic  grcaioBt  boooa  that  ooold  bo  conferred  upon  Iwlia  would  be  to 
gel  the  Taai  lionniini  hoards  of  gold  wid  silter  wbioh  arc  buri«d  in  the  ground 
or  worn  on  the  perion  broug:ht  into  circulution.  Can  ih&t,  however,  be  hoped 
for  aa  loaf;  as  the  very  people  whom  Ht.  Smith  treats  us  vxponcnis  ol' 
tuttiTe  opinion  do  their  utmost  lo  excite  bostitity  agaiaBt  the  British  Gorein- 

■IMJt?" 

To  avoid  confusioa  1  paas  over  for  the  present  ivithout  notice  the 
lut  aaecrtioQ.  It  will  Uc  kcu  further  on  nhat  different  testimony 
GTCQ  the  highest  ludiau  uutboritics  give  upon  tbis  suhjitct.  AVith 
regard  to  the  other  remarks,  it  is  clear  that  Sir  Grant  Duff  has 
not  token  the  pains  to  know  what  tbe  natives  say,  and  what 
tbo  actual  state  of  the  matter  is,  with  n;ganl  to  tbcse  cronoroic 
conditions.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  to  avoid  useless  controversy  is 
to  give  in  my  second  article  a  series  of  facts  and  o9icial  figures, 
iaitcod  of  making  bare  assertions  of  opinion  without  any  proofs,  as 
Grant  Duff  does.  These  ecouomie  ([^uestions  are  of  far  greater 
more  serious  im|>ortanec,  both  to  Kuglaud  and  India,  tliau  Sir 
'firant  Dnff  and  otlicrs  of  his  vicwn  dream  of.  These  facts  und  tigurcs 
till  show  tliat  British  Inilia  baa  not  received  such  amounts  of  gold 
uul  silver  as  is  generally  supposed,  or  as  arc  more  tlian  barely  ad  e[|uato 
IQ  its  ordinary  nauts.  The  pbcuomcnon  of  the  import  of  bullion 
Dto  British  India  is  very  much  misapprebeuded,  as  will  be  shown 
my  second  article  j  and  Sir  (jrant  DufTA  assertiuna  aro  mis- 
bading,  as  sueli  meagre,  vague,  and  offhand  assertions  always  arc. 
liy  tic  present  policy  British  India  la  prevented  from  ncquiriug  any 
espial  of  its  own,  owing  to  the  constant  drain  from  its  wretched 
■BCOQc,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  being  ground  down  to  dust.  Such 
kmga  Capital  aa  circulates  in  Uriiish  India  carries  away  its  own 
pronto  o«/  of  British  India,  leaving  the  masses  of  its  people  as  poor 
*t  ever  and  largely  going  through  life  on  iusuflicicut  food. 

Dadabbai  Kaoroji. 
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MUSIC  fulfils  its  most  nttractivc  and  beneficent  minion  when  the 
niRsscs  of  tlic  people  ciijoy  it  u  a  recreation  and  a  soIhcc^  It 
is  a  coniiuoiiplacc  of  tlie  social  reformer  tlint  men  must  have  some 
divemoii :  some  occupation  that  almtl  stand  betircea  their  dailr  toil 
on  tltc  one  hand,  and  their  eating  aud  sleeping  on  the  other.  If  *-, 
divcrbiou  which  elcvaten  aud  rcfiuea  is  nut  at  hand,  one  which  dchucs, 
whicli  tires  rather  than  refreshes,  will  be  chosen.  Merely  to  con- 
demn nmugcments  is  tuelets;  wc  cAnnot  lead  men  b;  negation!. 
The  point  ifl,  to  occupy  them  benlthilj';  to  drive  out  the  liase  and 
carunl  by  quietly  filling  up  their  leisure  with  the  lofty  and  the 
intellectual. 

Music  is  pre-eminently  the  recreation  of  these  later  years  of  the 
nineteenth  ccutury.  Vie  have  heoome  a  nation  of  dwellers  in  towna. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  half  the  popnlntion  wa»  engap[cd  in 
■griculttire,  and  lircd  amid  rural  mirrouudings.  Now  only  oue-sevonlli 
or  one-eighlh  i»  w  cnga](ed  ;  the  rciit  being  occupictl  in  indu»lrial 
occupations,  nearly  all  of  which  are  carried  on  in  towns,  amid  aur- 
rouiidinga  which  are  ugly,  noiny,  and  often  unhealthy.  Thus  Nature, 
which  la  man's  best  restorer,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  a  majority  of  our 
ixjpalatiou.  The  subdivision  of  labour  liaa  made  it  more  moootoD- 
ou»,  aud  ha«  increased  the  appetite  for  recreation  when  work  is  done. 
There  are,  of  coune,  other  recreations  avniliible  for  townspeople,  such 
as  painting  and  the  atndy  of  feienoe  and  literature.  Bat  fur  two 
reason*  nnisic  U  always  likely  to  hold  n  chief  place  :  first,  it  can  be 
enjoyed  by  tired  people — it  restores  the  balance  cither  to  brain  or 
limbs ;  second,  it  is  social — whether  in  listening  or  pcrforminfrj 
peo^ilc  are  brought  together,  and  thas  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
(luuvnat  of  buwau  inatiuct»  ia  satisfied.     It  may  be  added  that  our 
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aggregation  in  towns,  however  much  it  has  done  to  destroy  the 
pictoresqaeness  of  life,  has  been  distinctly  favourable  to  musical  cul- 
ture, which  thrives  best  in  places  where  people  can  meet  constantly 
and  in  large  numbers. 

In  a  review  of  the  present  musical  position  of  the  masses,  one 
turns  naturally  in  the  first  place  to  the  elementary  schools.  These 
are  the  key  to  the  position.  Musical  education  is  best  began  early, 
and  if  our  men  and  women  are  to  be  singers  and  players,  to  possess 
sn  intelligent  appreciation  for  music,  the  foundations  of  taste  and 
skill  most  be  laid  when  they  are  boys  and  girls  at  school.  Nor  is 
music  to  be  cultivated  in  schools  only  as  a  preparation  for  its  use  in 
adult  life.  As  an  element  of  school  work  it  is  invaluable.  The 
itudies  which  tax  the  memory  and  the  reason  are  relieved  by  one 
*hich  stirs  the  emotions  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  tunes  the 
ear  and  disciplines  the  rhythmical  sense.  Sioging  is  not  a  "  bread- 
and-butter  subject,"  but  in  the  balancing  of  character  it  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  Singing  has  always  been  a  part  of  school  work,  but 
for  many  years  the  Government  were  satisfied  if  a  few  songs  were 
learnt  by  ear,  and  they  gave  no  extra  grant  for  singing  by  note.  For 
the  past  few  years,  however,  the  full  grant  has  .only  been  paid  to 
those  schools  which  pass  a  collective  examination  in  notation,  the 
singers  by  ear  having  to  be  content  with  half  the  grant.  This 
change  has  already  borne  good  fruit.  The  latest  returns  show  that  in 
England  and  Wales  399  per  cent,  of  schools  sing  by  note.  Four 
years  ago  these  figures  atood  at  16'G  per  cent.  It  is  apparent,  more- 
over, from  a  second  table  in  the  returns,  that  it  is  the  small  (country) 
schools  that  sing  by  ear,  and  the  large  (town)  schools  that  sing  by 
note.  For  we  find  tbat  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools  which 
teach  singing  by  note  is  1,730,837,  while  the  average  attendance  in 
those  which  teach  singing  by  ear  is  1,720,358.  A  minority  is  thus 
converted  this  year  into  a  majority,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  school  children  in  England  and 
Wales  now  sing  by  note.  It  should  be  the  effort  of  the  friends  of 
school  music  steadily  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  ear-singers.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  the  Government  and  school  authorities 
can  accomplish  this :  first  by  withdrawing  altogether  the  grant  for 
nnging  by  ear,  and  requiring  a  few  songs  to  be  sung  as  a  condition 
of  the  grant  for  discipline;  second,  by  oSering  an  extra  grant  for 
excellence  in  singing.  Singing  is  a  subject  in  which  the  teachers 
require  help  and  advice  far  more  than  they  do  in  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  their  school.  The  principal  School  Boards  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  a  mtisic  superintendent,  who  visits  the  schools,  less  to  inspect  than 
to  advise  and  to  give  short  specimen  lessons  when  the  teaching  is  weak. 
An  extension  of  this  plan  to  the  country  schools  is  desirable.  Some 
propose  that  the   subject  should  be   taught  by  visiting  professional 
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mnsiciana,  others  voald  pat  it  under  the  control  of  a  special  staff  of 
musical  iait[>cctors  ucting  strnigbt  from  tbo  Kdncatton  Department. 
fiotb  these  sclieincs  may  be  dismissed  as  cxpcQaive  and  anncceuary. 
The  teachers  thcm»clTCs  nuist  do  the  work,  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  few  vcnrs  has  ]iroveil  tliat  tlie  onlinary  inspectors  are  competent 
to  conduct  the  examination. 

I  have  made  a  point  of  inipecting  the  mnaic  teaching  in  the 
elcmentarv  schoola  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  (icrmanyj 
Swil3!crlaiid,  Austria,  and  Ittdv,  and  I  can  testify  that  in  the  best 
Eugltsh  schools  singing  is  bein^  more  thoroughly  taught  than  anywhere 
on  the  Continent.  This  is  eapccially  the  case  in  regard  to  singing  at 
sight.  One  often  hears  mo»t  relined  schixil  singing  in  Germany,  but 
the  imrta  are  learned  hy  ear.  Ttie  system  of  imperial  grants  which 
obtainn  in  thU  ronntry  haa  a  powerful  effect  in  bringing  the  sch<x>l» 
up  to  a  common  IctcI  of  attainment.  Where  schoob  depend  entirely 
upon  local  funds  such  a  Mibject  as  ringing  has  a  precarious  existence. 
Thus  in  the  United  States,*  of  310  cities,  with  708,000  scholars  on  the 
roll,  93  report  ao  instrncHoQ  in  music,  urging  iu  excuse  the  poverty 
of  the  tonnj  want  of  skill  in  the  teachers,  preference  for  the  three 
R's  only,  &».     Of  these  93  no  leas  than  4B  teach  singing  by  ear. 

In  the  sixc  and  fpcqiiency  of  onr  cliildren's  concerts  wc  arc  also 
unsurpa.sscd.  The  choruses  of  children  which  aasembtc  crcry  spring 
and  summer  at  Exeter  Hall  and  the  Crystal  Palace  represent 
hundreds  of  other  choirs  in  the  principal  towns  of  Hngland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  doing  the  same  work.  Often  these  children  submit  to 
a  public  testing  of  their  powers  of  singing  at  sight.  Most  of  this 
work,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  concert-room,  is  done  by  the 
tonic  sol-fa  notation,  which  makes  the  acquirement  of  musical  skill 
by  children  easy  and  interesting.  In  aftcr-Iifc  they  can  continue  to 
sing  from-  it,  or  they  can  quickly  transfer  their  knowledge  to  the  staff 
Dotation. 

A  great  point  is  to  connect  school  music  with  the  higher  musical 
life  of  the  country,  and  draft  the  children,  ofi  they  grow  up,  into 
choral  societies  and  orchestral  Irandi.  Birmingham  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  latter  direction.  A  scholars'  band,  under  the  charge  of 
the  music  superinbrndrnt  to  the  School  Board,  has  made  sercral  pnblic 
appearances  with  credit. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  State  aid  to  music  is  practically  con- 
fined,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  elementary  schools.  On  the 
Continent,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  far  more  is  done  in 
this  direction.  Erery  town  nf  importance  has  its  music  school, 
where  yonng  people  can  get  instruction  at  low  fees,  or  without  any 
fee    at  all    when  striking  talent   is  joined   to   poverty.     It    is   an 

"  J^iper  mtd  at  tlw  Muiio  Teachers'  C<«Tcnlion  at  Ne«  York,  Jsly  ISSl^  V  Um 
Hop.  JoaB  Itotcn.  Commlsdoaer  of  EJucartiou. 
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interesting  question  how  far  oqt  mucicipalitiea  Trill  in  the  future 
undertake  this  kind  of  work.  The  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  ia 
■pite  of  its  size  and  enormous  success,  is  not  a  case  in  point,  because 
the  funds  irfatch  support  it  are  not  raised  by  direct  taxation,  and  its 
formation  is  not  the  act  of  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

At  Cork,  the  Municipal  School  of  Music,  founded  in  1878,  has  had 
a  oseful  and  prosperous  career,  and  is  the  chief  example  of  rate-aided 
music  teaching  to  be  met  with  in  the  kingdom. 

It  appears  thnt  in  1877,  doubts  having  risen  as  to  whether  the 
term  "  art,"  which  occurs  in  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  included 
music,  a  special  Act,  applicable  to  Ireland  only,  was  passed,  expressly 
sanctioning  the  teaching  of  music  by  municipal  schools.  Upon  this 
Act  the  Cork  School  of  Music  was  founded.  For  the  first  six  years 
it  received  as  its  proportion  of  the  local  rate  sums  varying  from  i£250 
to  J6300  a  year,  but  the  Corporation  have  of  late  been  spending  so 
liberally  on  their  science  and  drawing  schools  that  they  have  been 
nuable  to  hand  over  to  the  music  department  more  than  £100  a  year. 
The  school,  which  annually  is  inspected  by  an  independent  musician, 
has  180  students  in  its  day  and  night  classes,  paying  ^6700  a  year 
in  fees  for  their  instruction.  Thirty-three  free  scholarships  are  also 
ivailable.  The  reduction  in  its  income  from  the  town  has  greatly 
crippled  the  school,  and  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  Committee  sent 
t  memorial  to  the  Government,  asking  them  to  establish  a  system  of 
grants  upon  results  in  music  teaching  similar  to  those  giveu  for 
drawing  and  science.  Pending  the  establishment  of  such  a  scheme, 
the  Committee  asked  the  Government  to  make  them  an  annual  grant 
equal  in  amount  to  whatever  sum  they  are  able  to  raise  from  the 
town  rates  and  private  subscriptions.  The  Government  declined  the 
proposal  altogether,  and  said  that  they  could  not  entertain  the 
question  of  a  grant  from  public  money  in  aid  of  a  local  music  school. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  become  of  the  Cork  School, 

At  Watford  in  Hertfordshire  there  is  a  school  of  music  which  is 
Dominally  under  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  but  has  something  of  & 
voluntary  basis.  The  Free  Library,  where  its  teaching  goes  on,  was 
built  by  public  subscription,  and  handed  over  to  the  Local  Board, 
whose  property  it  is.  In  the  early  days  of  the  school  it  paid  no 
rent,  which  was  equal  to  a  subsidy  of  £50  a  year.  Now  it  pays  the 
Free  Library  10  per  cent,  on  all  fees.  The  income  is  derived  from 
itudents'  payments,  and  about  £50  a  year  in  voluntary  subscriptions. 
There  are  now  between  300  and  400  students,  and  several  exhibitions 
are  offered.  The  committee  of  the  school  is  appointed  by  the  Local 
Board.  The  Rev.  Newton  Price,  the  able  and  energetic  chairman  of 
the  Council,  meets  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Watford  school  can 
really  be  described  as  a  municipal  institution  by  saying  :  "  It  would 
not  be  said  that  the  Post-ofilce  is  not  a  branch  of  the  public  service  be- 
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cause  it  piiys  its  way.''  It  is  clear,  howerer,  that  tlie  school  \m  self- 
■upportiag,  so  tliat  tlie  ratepayers'  gcncrotiity  has  never  been  UxXxA, 
and  the  question  wlicilicr  music  is  a  lawful  subject  i>f  cipcnditurc 
for  corporatioDs  under  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  elsewhere  than  in 
Ireland,  has  uot  been  raised. 

The  chief  way  iu  which  the  CorporatioQs  of  our  large  towiia 
token  np  music  is  hy  prurtding  oi^an  recitals  and  perforniancca 
banda.  Tlius  at  Liveqwo)  oi^an  recitals  have  been  held  in  St. 
George's  Hall  for  many  years.  Mr.  Best,  organist  to  the  (x)rporatioit, 
is  the  peribmier,  and  the  public  are  charged  sixpence  for  admission 
on  Thursday  eroninga  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  a  penny  for 
admissioD  on  Saturday  evenings.  At  Maiicbentcr  organ  rccital» 
are  given  in  the  Town  Hall  every  Saturday  evening,  at  a  charge  cf 
threepence  for  admission.  The  CorporatioD  further  sabsidizea  the 
police  hand  to  the  extent  of  -£oO  a  year,  and  engages  other  banda  to 
play  in  the  public  parks.  At  IlimiiDgham  the  Tbvn  Council  tend 
the  Town  Mall  freely  for  popular  oi^n  recitals,  but  the  iotitniroeDt 
which  stands  in  the  hall  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  General 
Hospital,  wliich  promotes  for  its  own  heuefit  the  welt-liuowu  'frientiial 
Musical  Festival.  The  hospital  leased  the  organ  to  the  late  Mr. 
SttmpsoD,  who  had  the  sole  right  to  perform  upon  it.  Recitals  on 
Saturday  afternoons  have  been  given  for  many  years  at  charges  of 
6c/.  and  Zd.,  and  they  have  been  continued  by  local  organists  aiuce 
Mr.  Stimpson's  death.  Leeds  has  also  its  Corporation  organist  and 
rccitahf.  In  Glasgow  the  Cor]>oration  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
mnsic.  For  several  years  past  they  have  given  organ  recitals  in  the 
City  Hall  ou  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  winter  nionths.  The 
hull,  which  boldb  d,(XM>  people,  ia  generally  filled.  So  long  as  the 
entertainment  consisted  entirely  of  organ  music  the  ttdmissioti  was 
free ;  now  that  choir.^  bands,  aolo  singers,  solo  players,  and  elocu< 
tiuuists  are  engaged,  a  chaise  of  a  penny  is  made  for  admission  to 
the  body  of  the  hall,  and  of  threepence  to  the  balcony.  Each  i-isitor 
recdivos  gratuitously  a  prngminme,  and  as  the  margins  of  these 
leaflets  arc  let  out  for  ndvcrtisemcuta,  the  cost  of  printing  is  mot. 
In  the  summer  months  the  Corporation  engage  military  and  volun- 
teer bands  to  play  iu  the  four  public  parks  and  in  two  of  (he  public 
squares.  Last  season  1 12  performances  were  given,  stteiidcd  bj 
605,400  peraoua.  The  year  before  there  were  120  performances, 
attended  by  815,000  iwrsons.  The  total  cost  to  the  city  of  these 
performances  in  I8HG  was  i.701  10«.  Tliis  summer  the  Corjioratiou 
has  taken  a  new  step  by  engaging  choirs  of  children  from  the  public 
echoola  to  sing  in  the  porlts. 

The  work  thus  undertaken  by  CorporationB  has  also  been  carried 
on  in  several  places  by  voluntary  agency.  At  the  Bow  and  Bromley 
Inatitution,  near  Loiidcm,  Saturday  evening  organ  recitals,  intt?rsper«cd 
with  vocal  music,  have  for  many  years  been  given  at  prices  no  higher 
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than  tbo«e  charged  by  the  Corporotiont.     The  Binninghun  Munc&I 

AfsociattoD,  foaDtied  in  1879,  bu  for  its  object  the  sapply  of  cheap 

coiicertsof  higb-classnituic  for  the  bcue&t  of  the  people.      For  seven 

ye*n  twealy  or  thirty  concerts  have  beeii  given  in  tlie  Town  Hall  ou 

Saturday  aftcmoous  during  each  winter.     The  prices  of  adcnission 

bsTC  been  sispencc  and    threepence.     No  report  has  tieeo   priutcd 

•ioce  I86i3.  but  this  ebofra  that  tbo  total  number  of  pcrMiQs  atteod- 

iag  that  season's   pcrformauccs  was  44.413,  giriog  an  average  of 

UO!  (1,200  At  threepence  and  732  at  sixpence),      The  tniuic  biw 

been   drawn   from  the  works  of   great  maaters,  interpreted   by  the 

amateur   band  and   amateur  ebond  society,  vhiob  tlie  lusociatioa 

nippurts,  aided  by  wloists.  The  result,  however,  is  only  partially  salis- 

factoTy.    The  audiences  arc  too  rcspcctaidc.    Thcaixpcuuy  admiasiona 

iacrcasc,    while   the    tbrcepcuny    admissiuna    decrease.       Thus    the 

iacome  grows,   and  the  nnmbcra  sttcudiug  ftligbtly  Ml  off.     The 

coiunitt<^  attribute  the  result  to  depression  of  trndc,  which  deprives 

the  working  people  of  spare  money.      It  is,  however,  probably  due 

to  the  music  lieing  too  good  for  the  people.      We  must  not  Hatter 

oiuwlTes  with  the  l)elief  that  at  present  a  popular  i^uglisb  audience 

OB  be  held  together  year  after  year  by  classical  muaic.     A  genero- 

6m  of  work  will  be  needed  before  that  much-to-be-deeircd  musical 

tQBMtmmation  can  be  reached. 

But  tJie  oldest  and  largest   acbcmc  of  cbeap  concerts   conducted 

Tutnntary  effort   ia  that  of  the  Abstainem'   Union   at  Glasgow. 

iJrtT-four  years  ago  tbii  temperance  society,  with  true  foresight, 

UK  that  the  v&y  to  light  the  publie-houses  and  muaic-lialls  was  by 

sorting    a    co»nter-,ittraetion.       The    concerts    were    not    long    in 

viotiiDg  their  way  to  public  favour,  and  they  have   had   a  long  and 

Knarkabte    suoceas.       Singers    and    players   of  the    fu^t    rajik    in 

bondun,  and  indeed  in  Kurope,  have  been  engaged,  and  there  baa 

bctn  a  steady  rise  in  the  public  taste,  which  now  dcmonda  good 

antic  of  every  class.     The  St.  Andrew's  lloll,  at  the  west  end   of 

lit  rily,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Union  for  the  past  few  years  for  a 

.Uoiultaneous  series  of  concerts  similar  to    thusu   in   the  City  Halt. 

'P  to  within  the  last  year  or  so  the  expenses  have  always  bnoa  met 

die  payments,  which  range  from  threepence  to  two  sliillings,  and 

Tu  infiiiiic  amount  of  enjoyment  and  culture  must  have  been  diirusod. 

•^  Corporation  entertainments,  described  above,  are,  however,  now 

°*I'l  in  the  same  building  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and   are  seriously 

"'I^i-ctiag    the    Abstainers'  concert*.       The  competition  is  of  cottrsc 

>"ic()iial,  and  the  voluntary  society  will,  it  ia  feared,  go  to  the  wall. 

,"«  result  must  occur  in    many    places  aa  municipal    subsidies  to 

*'^otrt»  and  music  schools  are  extended.     The  Guildhall   School  of 

'^Q^Lc  has  seriously  injnrcd   the  private  music  teachers  of  London, 

'^    even    large   suburban    music    schools   establisbe*!  by  voluntary 

^^''t^like  the  South  London  Institute  of  Muwc  at  Camberwell,  feel 
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tbe  di^Bcultjr  of  competiQR  vitli  an  institatioii  that  not  odIj  attracts 
by  ita  sIkc  atid  its  name,  but  ofiers  muaio  teaching  at  threc-quarton 
of  its  reil  cost.  I  express  no  opinion  on  tbo  tixtcnsinn  of  municipal 
or  GoverunicDt  aid  to  innaic,  but  point  out  tlie  hardships  of  the  period, 
of  trausition  from  Toluntaryitni. 

The  admirable  work  done  io  London  by  the  Popular  Ballad  Concert 
Committee  and  the  People's  Lutertainmcnt  Society  iu  providing  music 
for  the  poor  must  alao  be  mentioned,  ^igbt  by  night,  during  tbo 
itiDter,  little  companies  of  aiugers  aud  players,  organised  by  these 
societies,  set  out  from  their  homes  iu  KeMfiington  and  other  faiihiuua'nle 
suburbs,  and  make  a  descent  upon  the  poverty-atrieken  districts  of 
the  east  of  London^  where  they  delight  their  audiences  by  musical 
performances  and  readings. 

So  far,  we  have  been  ooncerued  with  the  supply  of  mu.<iic  to  the 
people  iu  concert-halls  aud  parks.  The  secret  of  musical  growth. 
depends,  however,  far  more  upou  making  tlie  people  sing  aud  play 
to  themsclTcs  and  to  each  other  in  their  homes  and  iu  vill^o  scliool- 
rooms  and  dubs.  What  report  can  be  given  in  this  direction  ?  Tho 
love  of  music  nmong  our  people  is  as  keen  as  that  of  auy  natioD. 
Every  odc  who  qualifies  himself  by  obsenration  of  popular  liabits  will 
admit  this,  llio  rustics  claim  first  ottcntiou,  aud  of  tlicsc  a  well- 
informed  writer  says:  "There  are  very  few  lads,  be  tlicy  farm 
labourers,  shepherds,  or  the  aristocracy  of  rural  life,  the  carjreuteni 
or  little  shopkeepers'  assistants,  who  do  not  aspiro  to  play  some 
instrumcat." 

Tbe  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  formerly  the  concertina  or  melodioa 
was  the  height  of  rural  ambition,  but  that  now  a  violin  or  a  small 
harm<»iium  may  oAcu  be  found  iu  a  cottage.  Sbe  describes  a  brvas 
baud,  formed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  village  in  tbe  south-west  t^ 
England,  iu  which  the  flnst  coruet  is  a  day  labourer  earuiug  fourteea 
ahilliuga  a  week.  A  shepherd  beats  the  drum,  aud  ouc  or  two  of  tlio 
other  members  nre  occupied  in  menial  work  in  a  paper-mill.  Ono 
would  like  to  fee  such  examples  multiplied.  A  Norlblk  clcrgymaa, 
writing  to  me,  says  that  the  labourers  around  him  are  decidedly 
muttical,  8U|)crior  both  for  car  aud  voice  to  their  brcthreu  of  Suuex 
and  Berkshire.  The  concertina  and  accordeou  are  the  cottaee 
iustrumcuta. 

In  the  towns  aud  the  large  villages  brass  baud^s  are  tbe  most 
popular  ma&icat  occupation  of  the  working  men.  A  firm  of  bra 
band  masic  publishers  inform  me  that  they  have  the  names  of  over 
5,001.1  brass  bands  on  their  hooks ;  and  that  the  firatt  Hand  iVrncs 
reports  not  less  than  200  competitions  eser^  year.  Id  ibis  depart- 
ment tbe  south  of  Kugland  is  singularly  behind  the  nortlu  The 
comjietitions  excite  the  greatest  tutereat.  I>r.  Spark  informs 
that,  when  adjudicating  at   these  meetiogs  ia  Yorkshire,  be    1 
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fif^Mutly  been  met  on  hm  arrival  by  a  pciliocraan,  who  has  taken 
faini  ID  {.-liarge,  rtmaiucd  at  hin  side  alt  day,  and  jirCTcntcd  anv  of  the 
competitunt  balding  private  intercourse  with  him,  lest  his  jiidgiDsat 
iliuutd  be  tlcdcctnl  by  [htaoiiaI  coiiBidrratinns. 

It  i»  much  to  t>c  rcgrcttetl  that  these  brass  bands  do  not  tone 
doirn  their  blaro  by  the  addition  of  flutes,  clarionets,  oboes,  ttc, 
making  a  properly  balantwl  military  bond.  A  good  authority  tells 
me  that  it  is  not  the  ditTiculty  of  learning  the  iiiKtruments  of  the 
wood  baud  which  stands  ia  the  vay  of  this  reform  so  much  aa  the 
Brituli  luTC  of  noise.  The  people  want  plenty  of  tone,  and  the  brass 
band  giies  it.    As  the  popular  tantc  rinea  this  defect  will  be  remedied. 

Evtrn  the  military  band  bids  fnir  to  be  supcracdcd  in  popular  use 
It  no  distant  time  by  the  complete  orchestra.  The  number  of  persons 
learning'  the  vioUu  has  enormounly  increased  during  the  Isst  few 
yMr«.  The  ohlong  cases  that  may  be  seen  in  nearly  every  street  are 
vitnrss  to  this.  A  leading  firm  of  importers  tcU  me  that  tbetr  sales 
of  nolins  have  tcnfoldcd  in  the  la»t  ten  years  :  a  fact  which  suggests 
tile  Bilditional  qucsttou,  why  all  these  instruments  should  be  made  in 
Ofnnany. 

Striking  cridcnce  of  the  refinement  of  the  popniar  t&stc  for  music 
m  aflbrdcd  by  tbc  improvement  which  street  music  ban  nudergoue 
daring  the  last  few  years.  Both  aa  to  'quality  and  quantity  the 
denaiul  governs  the  ttupply^  and  if  our  street  music  is  more  often  ex- 
pfCadTc  and  in  tunc  than  it  nurd  to  be,  this  is  simply  liccausc  such 
Basic  is  found  to  sell  better  than  the  coarser  article  which  used  to 
be  Bcrred, 

ft  i*  probably  the  love  of  force  and  noise  in  music  that,  while  it 
iHracta  the  Britiftb  workman  to  the  brass  band,  pTC^vuts  htm  taking 
to  singing.  We  bavo  nothing  iu  Hnglaud  correeponding  to  the 
Orpbeouiitt  societies  in  France.  I  have  often  been  present  at  per* 
Ibnnnncea  by  these  French  working  men,  and  hare  remarked  what 
{enuine  Mns  of  toil  they  arc.  At  a  Sunday  festival  they  arc  of 
coorac  in  brondclotb,  but  if  yon  hunt  them  up  at  rehearsal  in  the 
vorktRg-rlasa  quarters  of  Paris  or  any  other  largo  town,  you  wtU 
find  them  singing  away  in  tbeir  blouses*.  The  Orphcouiste  include 
both  brass  bands  and  choral  societies.  Sometimes  &  parly  of  men 
Till  cum|)ete  aa  a  baud,  and  then  drop  thetr  instruments  and  compete 
M  a  choir.  In  Belgium  the  order  flourishes  even  more  than  in 
France.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  when  we  can  collect  a  choir  ta 
which  the  mrn  shall  bo  policemen,  carters,  butchers,  aud  out.door 
vorkcn  of  every  kind.  Just  now  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
■ile-fotce  choirs  at  the  political  clubs  which  arc  multiplying  so 
npidly. 

But  though  male-voice  choirs  of  working  men  are  not  common, 
BOKnl  choim  of  boys  and  men,  or  of  women  and  men,  especially  iu 
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coDnecHon  vith  churches  and  chapels,  arc  a  distinctive  fcntnrc  of 
£DKli&b  life.  In  this  country  men  aud  women  tako  their  rccrcatiooi 
together,  and  the  result  is  good  for  music  and  good  for  the  nation. 
Ou  the  Cantineut  a  mixed  choir  is  collected  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty ;  here  it  is  the  commonest  form  of  choral  organization.  Only 
a  mixed  choir  can  attack  the  masterpieces  of  tha  art;  the  repertoire 
of  the  male  choir  is  limited  and  monotonous.  Kcnoe  it  is  that, 
according  to.  the  testimony  of  such  eminent  uuthoritica  as  M.  Gounod 
and  the  late  Fcniiiiuud  llillcr,  England  is  at  the  present  timb  the 
exemplar  of  choral  muiic  to  the  world.  Our  Tcak  point  is  in  our 
sectional  cleavages.  On  the  Contiueut  choral  societies  are  but 
rarely  connected  with  any  particular  church.  Neighbours  uultc  lu 
them  without  rcganl  Co  differences  of  faith.  Kere,  howercr,  iro 
are  »o  terrihly  lu  earnest  over  our  religion  iLud  our  politics  that  tho 
dividing  line  is  felt  in  music — not  of  course  in  the  large  choruses  of 
our  cities,  but  in  the  smaller  choirs  of  suburbS]  of  li»ser  towns,  and 
of  villages. 

Wales  stands,  musically,  by  itself.  Tho  Welsh  arc  artistic  by 
birth,  and  congregated  in  populous  towns  aud  villages,  with  fairly 
settled  employment  at  good  wages,  choral  music  llourtskw  greatly 
among  them,  llieir  toiocs,  though  often  strained,  arc  naturally  very 
fine  ;  aud  in  their  singing  there  is  an  emotional  power  which,  while 
it  is  impoasiblti  to  describe,  is  irrt-aiatibly  felt  hy  every  hearer. 
There  is  no  spectacle  in  Europe,  or  indeed  in  the  worlds  »iinila.r  to 
that  which  may  be  witocsfcd  any  year  at  the  chief  choral  competition 
in  the  national  Kistoddfod,  when  the  ironworks,  mines,  aud  quarries 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  held  are  deserted,  and  the  population 
pours  to  the  rendcxvous,  sometimes  as  many  as  11,IXX)  paying  for 
admission  to  the  held  where  the  Eisteddfod  tent  is  put  up.  The 
musical  culture  of  Walca  is,  however,  less  thorough  than  fint 
appearances  suggest.  The  great  majority  of  the  cboralists  nag  by  ^ 
ear,  and  spend  mouths  in  learning  a  competition  chorus.  In  order  J 
to  get  the  choirs  to  compete,  the  same  chorus  will  be  inposed  at  ' 
seTera]  successive  Eisteddfodau,  aud  a  choir  can  thus  make  a  single 
chorus  go  a  long  way,  and  bring  in  a  good  deal  of  priie-moDCy. 
The  interest  of  the  MVIsh  in  music  is  emotional  rather  than  intellec- 
tual. They  care  little  for  theory,  and  have  not  paticueo  to  leom 
io&tnimcut4.  They  prefer  the  voice,  which  is  the  moat  direct  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  and  they  smg  chiefly  oratorio  choruses,  which  ore 
the  apotheosis  of  the  devotional  hymns  that  week  by  week  fecd^ 
their  strong  instincts  of  worship.  H 

The  Soglish  working-people,  in  London  especially,  fiud  their  chief  ^ 
musical  recreation  in  the  music-hall.      A,  disliucUou  must  he  drawn 
between   the   West-cud    music-halls,  which,  it  is  to    bo  feared,  arc 
wholly  bad,  and  those  in  the  iudtistrial  quartcn  of  East  and  Sootli 
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LondoDj  vlitcli,  bad  as  tlicjr  arc,  arc  attended  bj  a  Urffc  □umbcx  of 
honest  working  folk.  Mnsic  in  tbcsc  places  takes  its  turn  with 
TentrHoqaitm,  grmnasticfl,  and  CKricaturo  of  nil  kinds ;  crcn  the 
HDging  is  often  little  more  than  rhythmical  talking.  Ihc  sole  ohjoct 
of  the  proprietors  is  to  sell  their  beer  and  spirits,  and  the  mnsic  is 
an  eDOrmous  help.  The  Victonu  Music  Hall,  in  the  !New  Cut,  is  a 
splendid  attempt  to  provide  music  aud  fun  without  encoura^^jug  habit« 
of  driukioi^.  The  Corporation  of  New  York  lately  passed  a  regula- 
ti<m  that  mosic  must  never  be  performed  at  liceoBed  bonscs,  or  in 
buildings  or  gardens  nttached  to  them.  The  result  was  that  the 
nnsic-bntls  find  becr-gardeus  were  deserted.  People  did  not  care  to 
come  and  drink  when  they  could  hear  uo  music. 

The  UMC  of  churches  for  music,  both  on  week-days  and  Sundays,  is 

X  «gn  of  the  adTancing  liberality  of  modem  feeling.     Two  eminent 

Noucouformist  miuistera  iu  London — Dr.  Parker  (Cougregatioualist) 

aud  l)r.  Clifford  (Baptist)— have  for   several   wiulcrt  opened  their 

churches  on  week-days  for  ordinary  concerts  of  sacred   and   secular 

noiic.      "  >Vhatever,"  says  Dr.  Clifford  in  justification  of  this,  "  can 

ntske  life  nobler  and  happier  and  brighter  belongs  to  the  cause  of  God.** 

Otben  would  open  the  churches,  but  hare  nothing  in  tliem  but  "  sacred 

mwic."  *     The  Rev.  H.  B.  Haweis  says  boldly  that  "  the  people  are 

Kit  made  holy  by  the  place,  but  the  place  by  the  people,"  aud  he 

<ienre^  that  the  church  should  be  spiritually  co-cxteuaivc  with  human 

Ue.     In  the  winter  many  churches  and  chepcls  are  now  opened  on 

Sandny  afternoons,  whcu   the  organ   is  played    and   solos  firom  the 

ontorion  are  sung,  without  any  scroion  or  prayers.      At  Northampton 

the  playing  of  hymn-tunes  and  oratorio  choruses  by  a  brass  baud 

is  one  of  the  principal  halls,  after  service  is  over  on  Sunday  evenings, 

\i»  attracted  large  crowds,  and  the  chair  has  been  takeu  by  clergy- 

■ea  and  ministers  of  the  town.     In  Yorkshire,  during  the  snaiiner 

■Mths,  Inadi  often  play  and  choirs  sing  laered  music  on  Sunday 

ifternoons  in  a  field.     A  large  white  sheet  is  Hpread  on  the  ground 

« ilie  entrnnce,  and  people  toss   tbeir  pence  on  to  it  as  they  enter, 

tlie  ixocceds  going  to  the  hospitals.      At  the  close  of  the  concert  the 

pnptc  will  join  with  band  and  chorus  in  some  well-known   hymns. 

"t  close   this  recital  ifith  a  pleasing  picture  drawn   recently  iu  the 

f-'AurcA  Ti/net :  The  grounds  of  a  rural    rectory  are  thrown    open  to 

■he  Tillages  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  summer,  when  they  listen  to 

«ftatt»  9ung  by  a  choir  under  the  direction  of  the  rector's  daughter. 

"in  the  summer,  people  walked  tire  or  six  miles  to  sit  in  the  garden 

wd  liit«n  to  the  choir.      People  in  the  village,  who  could  not  leave 

^^^v  houses,  and  little  ones,  sat  in  their  doorways  listening." 

^y^utertn.  it  majlMr«Biark«d,  la  Hi]Wwliataqoi<"trnl.  if  tho  A^aginfmio  the  Snmita 
''tiijUQ  j,  to  i^  called  secular,  ^ai  "Soving  the  seed  iu  tbv  tuuruiii^- fair"  lacred 
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Attention  aboald  be  called  to  several  local  acbemcs  for  encouraging 
popular  music  which  arc  doing  quiet  And  cfTectire  vork.  Of  these 
the  moat  fruitful,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  aupjKirtcd  at  Puisler  bjr 
Mr.  V! .  B.  Barbour,  M.P.  It  ia  in  anbstaucc  a  sjitcm  of  payment 
for  results.  Any  teacher  of  music  iu  tlie  town,  who  Likea  to  form  & 
aiiigiug  or  a  violin  class,  can  each  year  claim  a  capitation  grant  on 
every  pupil  brought  up  to  a  certftiu  level  of  attaiomeDt,  tested  by  an 
individual  exaiuiuatiou.  Bevoud  this  there  arc  public  com  petit)  ous, 
as  in  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  in  all  branchea  of  music,  livery  year 
there  is  a  public  ilistributioo  of  prizea,  and  the  scheme  is  found  moat 
powerfully  to  stimulate  the  musical  life  of  the  toim.  Nest  must 
be  uientioued  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  School  of  Music  at  Oswestry.  This 
is  an  academy  where  music  Lesaous  arc  given  at  low  rates  by  compe-  ■ 
tent  teachers.  The  studeuls  arc  examiued  even'  year,  and  a  public 
com]>ctttiou  is  also  held  at  which  village  cliuini  comjtctc  fur  one 
banner,  town  choirs  for  another,  aud  young  jjcople  from  the  countrj- J 
side  coDteud  in  soug  for  ]irizea.  Mr.  Leslie  hai*  lately  persuaded  the 
Duke  of  Weatmiustcr  to  inaugurate  a  similar  selicmc  on  his  estate 
near  Chester.  A  professional  man  has  b««u  cugaged,  who  spetids  his 
ereuingB  in  tTainiiig  choirs  iu  six  or  seven  villages  arouud.  Ouce  a 
year  a  musical  judge  comes  from  Loiidou  and  pronounces  upon  the 
merits  of  the  work  douc.  At  Stratford,  near  London,  there  haa 
bccu  carried  on  for  live  years  a  scries  of  musical  competition!!  on  the 
model  of  the  Wcbh  Ji)istcdd(od.  Then;  arc  somcthiug;  like  thirty 
clauses,  in  which  eompetitioua  take  place,  aud  large  audiouoes  asaemiUe 
to  hear  the  trials. 

As  a  rule,  the  great  musical  festivals  of  our  proviricial  towna 
have  DO  direct  inllueucc  upon  the  worklug  classes.  Working  people, 
C-spccially  at  Ijc;cds,  furm  a  cousidcralile  part  of  tlic  chorus,  but  the 
prices  of  the  tickets  prcrnut  their  listcniug  to  the  concerts.  A  good 
plan  has  been  adopted  at  Chatham  for  reaching  the  masses.  When 
the  Choral  Society  performs  an  oratorio  with  the  costly  accessories  of 
BU  orchestra  and  professiuual  slugers  of  tliL'  first  rack,  the  prices  are 
ucoessarity  high.  But  the  concert  is  repeated  on  the  following  night, 
with  eompetcut  but  less  knowu  soloists,  at  prices  within  the  reach  of 
much  smaller  lucomc«.  The  uuly  fr.-stivul  committee  that  undcrtakea 
uny  educational  work  is  that  at  Bristol.  Classes  for  singing  and  for 
the  vluliu  arc  held  every  winter  iu  vurious  ijuartcrs  of  the  town  by 
teachers  cugagcd  by  the  Festival  i>ociety.  The  cost  of  these  claaaea 
is  nearly  met  by  the  fees  paid  by  tlic  pupils,  but  if  there  is  any 
deficicocy  tlic  Fwlival  Sot-icty  makes  it  up,  takiug  a  wise  aud  large 
view  of  its  obligations  in  promotlug  the  musical  growth  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the  iucritablc  tendency  of  a 
l-V-iitival  Society  to  kill  all  Ihc  smaller  cuuccrt-giviog  societies  of  ita 
town,  because  ol  ita  large  resourced  aud  prestige. 
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The  bearing  of  socb  nationa!  iastitations  as  tho  Royal  College  of 

Miuic  upon  the  masses  is  also  indirect  anil  alight.      By  turning  out 

year  by  year  a  certain  numlter  of  teachers,  performed,  nnH  (we  hope) 

composers  of  miuic,  the  Royal  College  will  help  to  raiKe  the  standard 

of  public  concerts,  and  thus  will  edncate  the  national   taatc.     Thia 

work,  it  may  be   mentioned,  hw   been  done  for  many  years  by  the 

Hoyal  Academy  of  MuBie.      But  the  special  purpose  of  the  Royal 

College,  with  its  Large  number  of  free  scholarships,  should  be  to  di>- 

corer  sad  train  those  who  posseis  musical  taLeat  joined  to  narrow 

SMMUia.     At  present   it   baa  only  a  very  few  jitudent*  of  this  sort. 

The  plan  of  open  competition  for  acholarships  is  adopted,  and  the 

nard  is  made  to  the  best,  without  any  cjiiestions  being  a^ked  as  to 

mean*.     The  donors  of  scholarships  can  hardly  hare  intended  that 

iticir  money  should  go  to  those  well  able  to  pay  fees ;  yet  tliis  has 

Kippeued,  to  my  knowledge,  in  several  cases.      A  year  ago  I  acted  as 

a  local  examiner  for  the  Royal  College  lu  my  own  ucigbbourbood. 

A  lerrant-maid,  with    no    unuRiinlly  fine  though  untrained  contralto 

toiee,  was  unanimously  passed   on    by  my  colleagues  and  myself  to 

&»  final  examination.     Wc  added  a  rider  to  onr  report  that  as  the 

^  was  unable  to  pay  the  guinea  demanded  of  all  candidates  at  the 

linal  examination,  we  hojied  that   the  College  woald  remit  it.     The 

rqily  came  that  the  College  liail  no  funds  available  for  such  a  purpose. 

I  believe  the  girl  went  do  further  in  the  matter.    Thus  the  machinery 

fcr discovering  "mote  inglorious  Miltons"  breaks  down  at  it«  Tcry 

*a.t.      I  cannot  help  feeling  strongly  on  the  matter,  Iwcause  I  mil 

oonttnntly  in  people'^  music;  and  from  time  to  time,  in  schools  and 

wssioD'halls,  especially  in  the  seri-ices  of  the  Salvation  Army,  I  hear 

ratoea  of  rare  sweetness   and  quality,  which  are  lost  to  the  country 

iw  want  of  means  in  their  possessors.      A  Cambridge  tutor^  in  a  letter 

ti  DtCt  confesses  iliat  this  ptsa  of  giving  schotaraliips  without  regard 

to  mtita  is  that  adopted  by  the    universities,  but  ho  adds :  "  For 

myself,  I  feci  sure  that  a  sweeping  reform  is  needed,  and  will  some 

flay  be  domnndod  by  public  opinion." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of  popular  singing 
dmea  by  Mr.  Ilullah  many  years  ago  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the 
Bndem  musical  revival.  Mr.  Ilullali's  movement  was  closely  followed 
^.f  Ute  Tonic  SoNfa  movement,  wliich  has  attained  enormous  dimen- 
■Mu,  and  bos  for  thirty  years  past  been  spreading  broadcast  the 
dnneats  of  musical  skill. 

Ilere  thia  rapid  survey  of  a  very  large  subject  must  close.  The 
Mlkiok  for  popular  music  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  full  of  hope. 
^t  progress  made  dnring  the  la-it  forty  years  has  been  great.  Not 
**!/  arc  the  resulta  now  produced  admirable,  but  they  prepare  the 
**y  fnr  further  advance  in  the  future.  Once  establish  a  cult,  and 
■'*  ■■  easily  maintained.    Mr,  Francis  Galtoii  says  that  colour-blindness 
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ia  twice  as  commoa  among  Qnakera  aa  it  is  among  the  rest  of  the 
community,  owing  to  their  having  dreaaed  in  drab  for  generations, 
and  thus  disused  the  colour  sense.  The  converse  of  this  is  true : 
neglect  a  faculty,  and  it  is  weakened  in  our  children ;  cultivate  it,  and 
it  is  strengthened.  Musical  culture  depends  leas  on  climate  and 
occupation  than  on  untiring  work.  Choral  music  in  Wales  has  been 
created  during  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  forcing  power  of  the 
Eisteddfod.  If  we  can  organize  our  sbgers  and  players,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  point  o£  popular  musical  culture  that  may  be  reached  by 
our  people,  with  their  deep  love  for  the  art,  their  vigorous  public  life, 
their  social  habits,  and  their  good  natural  endowments. 

J.  Spencer  Cdbwen. 
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TUK  record  of  that  vicistiitude  of  event  aud  cirRamsUnce  wlticU 
mslics  up  a  nation's  life  is  left  uot  unly  on  tlic  pngc  of  history. 
It  may  he  tract-d  Itss  plainly,  but  more  inilelibly  inscribed  ou  tlie 
tastes,  the  f(^'lingH,  the  predilections,  of  that  nation's  most  ordinary 
sans  and  dauglitcn.  Ktcd  the  literature  wbich  has  uo  aim  but 
mjiiDBctncDt,  proclaims*  in  do  unccrtaia  roicc,  tlie  iufltieiicc  of  a 
natioual  past.  Take  up  a  German  and  au  Englitli  novel  of  equal 
power,  you  niijs  at  once  in  the  foreign  work — thougb,  ijerbops,  you 
could  not  name  the  lack — the  hurry,  the  eompresnon,  tbc  organized 
literary  effect  which  you  find  in  the  English  one.  A  German  novel 
is  apt  to  make  one  doubt  whether  Germans  turn  to  fiction  with  some 
wish  quite  dilfcrcot  from  the  dc»ire  for  iuuu»cnieut  which  auimatcs 
the  subscriber  to  the  circulating  library  here.  Let  the  reader  who 
questions  this  take  up  Goethe's  "  ^Vahlvc^vaudtM-haftcu  "  nud  read 
the  acene  in  vhich  the  hero  aud  the  two  heroines  lay  the  foundatious 
of  a  summcrhouse.  He  will  surely  agree  with  the  present  writer 
tliat  nothing  equally  tedious  rould  bare  been  writtco  by  an  Kugllsh. 
man  or  Frenchman  of  genins.  The  German  language  has  yet  to 
absorb  the  hurry  of  political  life — io  other  words,  it  lias  yet  to  become 
literary.  Uut  Nature,  as  the  sage  says  in  "  Rassclas,"  sets  her  gifts  on 
the  right  baud  and  on  the  left,  and  if  the  political  races  be  mote  literary 
we  ahould  expect  tlie  uou-potitical  to  he  more  scientific.  For  the 
student  of  the  physical  world  never  permits  himself  to  use  the  word 
"triviaL"  He  knows  no  hierarchy  of  statements  ;  for  him  all  facts 
•tand  on  one  lerel.  AU  German  writing  seems  to  us  permeated 
with  this  canon  of  science — dare  we  add? — heresy  cf  literature; 
£oglish  writing  shows  comparatively  little  of  it,  French  of  course  is 
the  typical  example  of  ttii  absence.     ]jct  us  make  the  most  of  our 
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iualicnablc  pririleges.  The  G«rmans  may  roh  us  of  our  pre-eminence 
iu  trade,  in  empire,  in  national  prestige ;  tliey  never  can  rival  as  in 
a  ]ong  national  past. 

Signs  are  not  wanting,  liowcver,  tliat  if  the  fact  is  unchange- 
able, itfl  indurnce  on  literature  is  somewhat  less  than  it  was.  TLo 
idcnl  of  the  non-liiBtoric  jiatioiis  seems  sprcadiiif; ;  Vfcn  in  Rction  plot 
goes  for  less  than  it  did,  vemimilitudc  of  detail  for  far  more.  Meu 
seek  to  know  life  aa  itis;  mueh  deseription  and  narrative  tliat  has 
DO  other  merit  ia  justified  if  it  he  a  fiiithful  trniiBcript  of  csjicrituee. 
"^e  must  thus  admit  a  ebronological  arrangement  nf  Bctiou,  Khicb 
aomcvhat  confuses  that  irhicb  we  have  suggested  in  our  divisiou  of 
tlic  hicitoHc  and  non-hi^taric  races  If  tlic  simplicity  and  distiuctucsft 
of  the  Urcck  drama  be  naturally  asMJciated  with  tlic  work  of  the 
BCQiptoTi  if  Ibo  glow  of  Shakespeare,  Ibc  tender  colouring  of  Dante., 
give  the  painter  his  poetic  retles  ;  tlie  modern  school  of  fiction,  tinged' 
aa  it  is  by  an  abliurreure  of  r.-'serve,  bred  of  modern  science,  and' 
an  equality  of  attention  to  every  iteimmte  interest,  bred  of  modern  da- 
mocracy,  may  be  fitly  compared  with  the  new  pictorial  art  which  gircM' 
all  within  the  field  of  vision  in  its  exact  proportion  and  its  fulness  of 
detail.  There  is  no  reason,  it  roust  be  remembered,  that  pbotography 
abould  bo  inartistic.  As  a  brsach  of  art  it  seems  to  us  as  yet  tu- 
safficiently  developed,  but  the  canvas  of  the  painter  reflects  its 
inflnence  already ;  if  photography  be  still  inartistic,  art  ia  already 
decidedly  photographic.  It  is,  to  an  extent  it  never  was  before,  a 
copy  of  Nfiliire.  It  aims  at  satitfying  a  love  of  detail ;  it  ventiirea 
to  challenge  a  comparison  with  its  model,  which  in  all  former  agea  it 
would  have  scorned  to  contemplate  ns  a  possible  test  of  its  excellence. 
Travel  even  so  short  a  dintance  into  the  past  as  from  the  canvas  of 
Sir  John  MiUaia  to  that  of  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds  and  yoti  perceive  the 
difference  distinctly  ;  the  elder  painter  never  aimed  at  satisfying 
curiosity  as  to  a  hundred  points  on  which  bis  successor  is  as  explicit 
as  the  camera  itself.  Reynolds  tells  us  the  mood  and  the  character 
of  high-hred  men  and  women  ;  Millais  adds  to  that  perennial  aim  of 
portraiture,  an  amount  of  information  ahotit  their  clothes  and  the 
furniture  of  their  apsrtmcDta,  in  which  the  photograph  alone  ia  liia 
rival.  "Wc  are  not  prepared  for  a  nice  adjustment  of  our  bietoric- 
framcwork  to  our  comparison.  We  have  compared  Pircck  art  to 
RCulpture,  but  Homer  is  as  pictorial  as  Shakespeare,  while  Butch  art 
anticipates  the  pliulograph.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  three  niodev  uf 
represcutation  do  correspond  Co  three  phages  of  dramatic  art,  and  the 
camera  typifies  the  mood  of  an  age  no  less  than  the  chisel  and  the 
brush.  It  Eupplirs  with  fitting  associatinna  a  stage  of  literature 
in  which  literature  has  come  under  the  iuBucnce  of  natural  acicoce, 
and  catching  something  of  that  impartial  view  of  Nature  aiming  at  a 
mere  record  of  what  »,  has  necessarily  lost  that  selective  tonchr 
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vliicli  srckii,  in  the  trords  of  Barnn,  "  \q  give  tlic  soul  aomc  shadow 
of  utufaction  ia  the  things  vhcrcia  it  is  more  coble  tbnu  the 
world." 

Of  ihis  lut  diTision  of  Ittorature  we  know  no  better  apeeimea 
thsQ  the  great  Ruuiao  writer  to  whose  works  we  iavite  the  rvailer's 
attention  to-day.  lie  gives  us  the  moat  trivial  and  the  most  moment- 
ous circumstances  of  life  with  si'tcntificimpartialitr  ;  no  other  tioTelist 
describes  such  greiiit  things  ami  ttuch  small  things,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  equal  interest.  He  shows  us  the  destiny  of  nationn,  the  crash 
of  armica  j  he  forces  ua  to  gaze  into  that  black  shadow  which  Ilan- 
nibal,  in  his  legendary  dream,  was  warned  to  leave  unefen  by  avoiding 
any  reverted  glance ;  and  then  he  takes  us  to  the  dressing-room 
where  a  young  lady  is  hurrying  off  to  a  hall,  and  tells  us,  although 
the  fact  has  no  influence  whatever  ud  the  story,  that  a  tuck  had  to 
be  run  in  her  dress  at  the  last  moment!  'Flic  readier  will  be  grate- 
ful to  us  for  sparing  him  further  illustration  of  the  last  half  of  our 
description.  We  will  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  tho 
fi?irt.  Something  in  the  following  ncoouut  of  the  efTcet  of  the  first 
light  of  Moiicow  has  recalled  to  us  tho  raptures  of  Isaiah  ou  the  fall 
of  Sennacherib;  we  give  it  in  tho  language  which  (atthongh  we 
lisTc  heard  the  English  translation  called  the  best)  seems  to  us  most 
.auitablc  to  replace  the  native  tongue  of  a  Itussian  : — 

'  Surpris  de  voir  r«ali»-  oe  rvve  si  longtemps  cnrtv&e  ot  qui  )u!  avait  para 
si  dilTicile  i  aLtctniln;,  c'l  Mit  diini  cc  senliiiii!itt>|iril  iiilmirutl  In  liK:iui^<iriciitJile 
Muchiie  A  smpiods.  Emu,  t^rri^t^-  [irirujiio  p:ir  I»  certiiitdo  de  la  possession 
i!  porta.) t  swy«ux  autonr  de  lui,  «t  <.^tti<liait  1^  )iinn  dont  i]  compxrait  l«s 
tt^aila  avcc  c«  qn'il  voyait.  'I<avoi1adcitiG,  ceCte  fi4.-re  capitaIe,*eQ  disaiii  il '  la 
ToilA  a  ma  iu«n;i  I  Ou  ^a  done  Alexandre,  ei  qu'en  penstM-il?  Jg  n'ai  qu'A 
dire  un  mot,  n  fiuro  tin  Hgnc  at  la  cnpitntn  (Ic«  Tsnn  kcri  A  jamais  dvtmito. 
M^kis  mu  L-Iemcncc  cet  toiijours  prompto  a  dcaccndro  sur  lc«  vuiiicus!  Ausri 
M-rni-jc  misericordieux  *iivera  elle :  je  feral  inscrire  sur  ses  nntiquea  monunienl* 
de  Ittrbarie  el  da  df-ipottunn  Aca  paroles  de  justice  at  d'apai.iement.  l)ii  hnut 
'  Jirrmlin,  jc  dictcrai  dca  *«g<»  iuisi  jo  Ivur  Turai  coiDprciidro  cv  qu'cst  la 
raic  civilisaiion,  el  Ics  gcafrations  futures  dc  boyiird»  acront  forci-ci  dc  ae 
nippeter  avec  amour  le  nom  tie  ieur  conqu^rant.  '  Boynrds  leur  derai  je  tout 
ft  I'tMure^  je  no  b«ux  pair  proRlcr  da  mon  trloinplie  pour  humilier  un  souvcraiD 
(|no  j'l^Umc,  jc  voDs  proposcnii  dcs  coudittons  d«  iiiii:^  digne  de  roua  de  mm 
panplea.  Ma  pr^seocQ  les  exaliera,  cur  couimo  loujimrs  j"  Icur  [iarl«r;ti  uvec 
BeU«t£  «t  grandeur.  Qii'on  nrameoo  !ua  boynrds  I '  BV'cri)i-t-il  en  se  toumsnt 
rera M  auiw,  «t  uu  gtnt'nd  nVu  dt'-incliec  uusttitui  pur  allcr  les  diercbtr.  Deux 
bcures  n'iwuli'rent.  NB[K'lL'on  d^jfuiia  et  reiourns.  an  rm'nie  eiiilroit  pour  y 
fttttadrv  In  dipiitniinn.  Son  diraours  ^'tnlt  pr^t,  plfiii  An  dignity  «t  do  mnj«st^, 
'd'apr^  lui  du  uK'intd  Kutruio^  par  )a  j[«nproeitv  dont  jl  voalait  «cobI«r  la 
apitale  m>;i  imaginuiion  lui  reprt^it^ntait  di'^k  uiie  n^union  dsns  Ic  paluis  dcs 
Tnn,  ou  Ivs  gtaiiiiM  fcigntun  Riii>iws  ne  n-itoontrcrai  av«c  In  seigneurs  da  sa 
«wir,  U  oommait  un  jnOfet  qui  lui  ^iiignfmit  l<s  camr  de*  popululions,  it 
d>»  tribuail  des  UrgefacA  iiux  t^uibliasement  do  bionfitisnocc,  pcnant  <iue  si  c-n 
Afr'Kine  il  avattcru  devuir  no  dmpcr  d'un  bournous  et  alier  se  rircueillir  daua 
HDD  uosqu^,  ici  k  Motcow  il  devuit  scmontrvrg^ni^Tcuxa  rvxemplpdi.« Tsars. 
Ptniisat  qu'il  ri-rait  ainai  a'im|iBiieDlant  dc  ne  pns  vvir  Y«tiir  l«s  boyatds,  s«s 
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{vd£t«ux  bqoicta  d^IibcriuL-nt  nlro  oux  ii  voix  basse,  cax  Ite  ^nroyva  parti* 
it  K  rcchercho  dea  dcpalta  etucnt  r«vvoiu  annoac«r,  cl'un  air  constern^  qua 
h  rille  i-tait  vide." 

"  Lft  ville  £t«it  vide ! "  Those  four  word*  sum  up  not  only  ToUtoi'a 
picture  of  the  path  of  ■  conqueror,  but  Iiis  view  of  life.  They  set 
forth  his  judgment  on  all  cruelty,  all  lust,  nil  worldly  eudcavour. 
'Whatever  these  arc  beside^  tticy  are,  in  the  literal  aud  moat  emphatic 
aenge  of  the  word,  vanilij.  Tbey  break  through  the  enclosure  of  law 
to  fmd  a  vacuum. 

That  deep-fcll  moral  is  ouly  oue  o£  the  reasons  vhich  suggest  a 
«omparisoa  between  "  Peace  uiid  War  "  and  an  JJiiKlish  dovcI  taking 
the  same  subject,  and  treatiog  it  with  something  of  the  same  fccliug 
—Thackeray's  *'  Vanity  Fair."  In  both  we  see  in  the  background  the 
3ust  and  smoke  of  the  great  array,  the  thunder  of  cannon  reaehes  our 
ears,  the  figures  of  the  dramatis  jterso/i^  vanish  into  that  cloud,  and 
some  rea]>pear  uo  more.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  two  writers, 
iQoreorer,  is  somewhat  similar.  "  Which  of  ua  has  his  desire,  or 
haTing  it  is  attisfictl  ?  "  the  Inst  sentence  in  *'  Vauily  TaJr,"  espreasea 
sometbiug  not  luiliku  the  feeling  iu  the  words  wc  have  quoted.  But 
what  does  the  reader  rcmcintcr  of  the  elder  novel  ?  A  great  love, 
faithful  through  absence,  through  culducss,  through  disappointment, 
stroggling  on,  through  long  years,  to  the  satisfaction  in  which,  after 
all,  there  lies  hid  a  stilt  greater  diaappoiutmcut.  What  does  ho 
remember  of  "  Peace  and  War  ?  "  A  crowd  of  jif^ures,  a  tangle  of 
eniolioDS,  a  hurried  complex  of  incidents.  Tolstoi  gives  a  slice  of 
experience.  He  selects  nothing  but  a  certain  area  of  vbion.  and 
tesves  its  contents  recorded  iu  the  proportion  of  their  actual  dimen- 
sioQS.  There  is  no  ooneenCrstion,  no  rapid  sweep  of  the  bruxh,  do 
broad  shadow,  everywhere  only  a  tmuseript  of  the  bewildering  varier^ 
of  artiinl  light  and  »hude. 

Is  it  pcrraisaible,  in  view  of  the  new  fatalism  of  democracy,  for 
the  critic  to  condemu  a  method  he  ucknonlcd^^es  to  be  charnctcrtstio 
of  bis  day  ?  When  he  translates  his  owu  distaste  for  literary  pholn- 
graphy  into  a  formula  of  art,  is  he  fts  ridiculous  as  Dr.  Johnson 
critii-ising  ShakcRpcnre,  Bciittey  emcndiog  Miiton,  or  Voltaire 
impriiring  upon  Sophocles?  Wc  find  it  vcjy  dilfieult  to  me  to 
the  elevation  of  impartial  modesty  required  for  that  concession^  and 
cannot  cxprcfis  with  any  doubt  our  anticipation  that  the  reader  wilt 
agree  with  us  in  fiudiug  many  pages  of  "  Peace  and  War  "  insuffer- 
ably tedious.  They  are  at  least  interesting  only  to  that  taste  for  the 
representation  of  elaborate  detail  which  finds  tatisfaction  iu  mere 
accurate  description  of  things  not  in  themselrca  interesting,  such  a 
satisfaction  as  that  which  elderly  people  remember  in  their  first  sight 
of  ibe  daguerreotype.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  ts  exactly 
the  state  of  mind  to  wbioli  the  author  addresses  himself,  and  that  be 
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aicu  at  a  Uaascript  of  life  irbich  would  be  impcrFcct  if  it  ircrc  nerer 
dcfultory  and  lecmiDglr  pnrposclcM.  Ji^vpcricucc,  for  the  most  part, 
b  nndmoiiilic.  W'e  often  seem  to  bo  looking  back  on  a  scric*  of 
begiDDingB;  aa  lurquainUitco  full  of  promi<io  oniU  without  ripening 
'into  friendship,  or  frieadship  fades  into  cold  acquaintance  uithont 
trapcdyor  patbwt,  abandinied  punnita  Irave  oar  path  cumbcnsl  witli 
nibbisb — everywhere  we  see  the  scaflbldiug  side  by  side  with  th« 
mio.  ToUtot'fl  irrelevant  detail,  his  painful  reproduction  of  what  is 
fraf^cutarv  and  disproportionate,  belongs  to  that  warcli  after  truth 
vfatch  is  the  deepest  thing  in  him,  aad  adds  its  influence  to  make  bis 
page  reflect  as  it  docs  the  mood  of  our  own  time  :  its  hurry,  its  eaiidonr, 
its  want  of  reticence,  and  then  again  its  bewilderment,  its  questioning 
of  all  that  its  forerunners  assumed,  and  iti  new  axsertion  of  whaterer 
is  ssred  from  the  wreck  witli  the  emphasis  of  individual  eonTictiou  and 
fresh  experience. 

But  the  characteristics  vhtcb  fit  liim  to  express  the  life  of  the 
prucnt  seem  to  ns  somewhat  to  disqualify  him  to  dcMrribc  the  life  of 
the  past.  His  work  is  cvorywiicrc  redolent  of  the  problems  of  the 
hour  ia  which  he  writes,  and  liis  picture  of  "  sixty  years  siuec  "  lacks 
the  mellownen  of  history.  Thoekeray^s  picture  is  nut  only  cliarae- 
tensed  by  a  methwl  more  suitable,  we  think,  to  historic  treatment, 
but  it  much  more  nearly  belongs  to  the  period  which  it  under- 
takes to  describe.  It  recalls  a  set  of  fceliugs  which  arc  unknown  to 
our  generation.  \Vhcu  the  men  of  our  time  assert  what  he  assumed, 
it  is  as  a  matter  of  individnal  conviction  formed  in  face  of  denial ;  hii 
qnict  reference  to  a  background  of  assumptions  hallowed  by  the 
adherence  of  a  nalion  is  now  imposHibto.  He  belongs,  in  a  peculiar, 
but  rery  real  sense,  to  the  worhl  of  Christian  tradition.  He  was  a 
Christian  as  he  wa»  an  'Englishman.  He  accepted  his  country's 
creed  in  the  same  spirit  as  be  accepted  its  laws.  That  this  ceased  to 
be  possible  about  the  same  time  that  photography  became  common, 
u,  of  course,  a  mere  chance.  But  it  is  not  a  chance  thit  at  the  time 
of  thia  cliange  literature  altered  its  tone  and  lost  its  reserve.  At 
long  as  a  country  ncecptH  some  corporate  expression  of  faith  in  the 
unseen,  the  ultimate  problems  of  life  do  not  invade  the  world  of 
literature.  AVe  do  not  mean  that  there  ever  i*-ns  a  time  when  these 
problems  were  not  discussed.  But  there  was  a  time  when  they  had 
to  be  discussed  in  face  of  certain  definite  answers  which  formed 
objects  of  attack  to  all  opponents,  and  which  might  then  ho  said 
to  give  a  framework  to  all  thougbt.  It  was  not  only  that  auti- 
tbeologicnl  writing  was  different  as  long  as  theology  was  national,  the 
inlliience  of  these  theological  a-tsumptions  extended  beyond  the 
utmost  verge  of  their  logical  scope,  they  gave  a  training  in  reticence 
which  indacoccd  not  only  all  expression    but  all  thought.     Men  see 
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wliat  ttie^  look  for,  and  wlieti  the  ultimate  questions  of  life  are 
problems  awaiting  solution,  tlie  whole  of  Ufc  is  jwrvacled  by  that  »i>irit 
of  research  which  finds  everywhere  the  petty  and  the  trivial  side  by 
side  with  the  colossal  and  the  momentous,  and  leaves  no  large  impres- 
awn  uudisturbod  by  parcathcais  and  exception. 

Vet  here  wc  must  uut  be  supposed  to  condemn  when  ve 
define.  Pcrliap*  when  the  subject  is  War,  wc  do  better  to  oontcmpl; 
the  work  of  the  photographer  rather  than  the  painter.  Open  "  VanUy 
Fair/' and  read  the  suainious  to  the  field  ofWnterl™! ;  note  bow  the 
heartless  disloyal  coxcomb  at  that  tniiupct  call  suddcitlybccomeaanian, 
and  realiisiog  for  the  few  hours  allotted  to  him  of  hb  worthless  life— 
so  the  brief  mention  with  which  he  is  dismissed  nllows  us  to  BuppOB© 
— the  description  of  Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior, "  turns  ht«  neecRsity 
to  glorious  gain."  Or  torn  back  from  a  great  dramatic  artist  to  tht 
great  dramatic  aHist,  read  in  "  Henry  V."  the  night  before  Agincourt. 
Shakespeare  ialeuHfics  the  lesson  of  Thackeray.  He  shows  us  War  ax  s 
source  of  the  glow  that  comes  over  a  man  when  he  feels  himself  to  he  the 
member  of  a  nation.  "  M'c  few.  wc  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothcrn  t  " 
That  is  how  war  looks  to  the  artist.  Hut  it  is  not  thus  that  it  should 
lie  rcgurdal  by  the  statcamati.  Let  him  who  has  power  to  involve 
lus  country  in  war  learn  from  the  photographer  what  it  is  to  be 

And  Fear  si»l  Blooitliud,  mu«nl>l»  trsia  1 " 

Let  him,  with  Tolstoi,  look  upon  war  as  a  secao  of  horror  and  tor- 
ture, of  fluddcu  terror,  of  selfish  fear  ;  and  then  again  of  bewildering 
confusion,  of  futile  design,  of  wasted  effort  and  planless  acqunncc  of 
€Tcnt.  Tolstoi,  embodying,  perchance,  the  actual  rccoltections  of  his 
father,  who  served  in  the  campaign  he  describes,  and  his  own  memories 
of  the  Ci'imean  war,  drags  us  to  the  surgcou's  tent  and  turns  his  camera 
on  the  operating  tabic,  forces  us  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  brave  men,  to 
see  blood,  torn  aud  quivering  flesh,  to  assist  at  the  last  conTulsionsof 
the  dying,  Wc  feel  the  vcrj'  opposite  from  all  that  noble  cm nficm 
with  which  Shakespeare  thrills  us;  we  are  made  to  sympathize  with 
selfish  cowardice,  with  an  engrossing  care  for  one's  own  skin.  It  is 
not  that  this  is  the  true  picture  and  the  other  the  false  one.  Although 
Tolstoi  is,  and  Shakcs]>carc  waa  not,  a  soldier,  it  is  just  as  true  that 
war  maki-8  a  man  feel  himself  to  be  the  member  of  a  nation  as  that 
it  makc«  iiim  feel  pain.  But  the  truth  of  the  artist,  thongh  it  is  alao 
the  truth  of  the  historian,  may  he  left  to  take  care  of  itself;  what 
be  should  remember  who  has  to  make  history  is  the  truth  of  tltc 
photographer. 

And  wc  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  world's  development  in  which 
this  kind  of  truth  has  takeu  a  new  im[iortanoe.  Bach  of  the  great 
national  epochs  which  nc  have  typified  mpccttrcly  by  the  art  of  the 
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Kii]|><ar,  the  faiaicr.  sod  tW  fftatepsffccr,  oormfoaiia  to  a  ccrtaia 
pkaae  fif  ■■tiwttil  eiol»tioa.  Gnck  ut  apcoBea,  tln^h  it  does  wH 
RCBni,  the  Ua  af  Ike  Citr.  For  men  miaiiaai  veali^  mmi  tMto 
tbc  MaliMDt  1m  btle  to  ssffilr*  Scalpttn  demands  «  )»Uic  peat- 
tioot  a  fiamf  «f  ifntaton  anted  bgr  bomib«  ttmilicioa«,  cowHBoa 
futh,aiul.«bo«eftIl,tb«$Ut*a>itopBtfQ«.  2t  vadatakn  to  tolt  a« 
■torr  to  a  carioM  aad  tgaonst  ipBctmior ;  ks  cftet  k  coititiQail  am 
a  backgnvad  of  jomm  liidiliia  and  a  slimg  (noworfc  of  oo^ 
pofala  Ur«,  vliile  it  yet  wppfin  in  its  ■*■}— '"f  perauBcsee  a  aomfOk' 
Mtiag  taBamoe  to  all  the  daa^en  of  ilut  liCc.  tte  »cal|itarea  of  tfca 
FkTtbc&oa  Rmaifi  a>  aa  ctsaal  aoaamcat  to  the  maj/Haiy,  tk« 
diBiactaea,  ike  eamjitttaam  td  tte  e)'*?  ^  ^  ^i^T*  "^  picunal 
art  of  medieial  3£itfop*  lyeafci  lets  diitiaetlj  of  tbe  bfe  of  the  satioQ. 
bwaoae  evertthiaf  aboat  it  is  less  dtstiact,  bat  ool;  for  that  mMMu 
Its  lirlieT  rarie^  ooirespoads  to  a  more  comjJex  oiganiaaa ;  its  fuller 
tumiomes  cxpiea  its  lai^er  rdatioBs  -.  its  acalth  of  poftiaitun  cor» 
nspoada  to  tbe  dercIopmeBt  of  prirate  life  ;  «bilc  its  cttatcst  vo^ 
cgBunemcamte  that  age  iaao^vrktird  b;  Daate'a  sich  for  a  naited 
iialr*  doacd  bv  :3baLn>pearc's  triompfa  ia  a  Tictoriona  £octatul.  And 
f  roup  majr ««  associate  «itb  the  art  that  atIIl^  abore  all  thiogi, 

venaimililnde?  Jt  is  as  moch  leas  tiaaple  than  piirioriaL  art  as 
yiotortal  art  i»  than  scniptnrv,  and  our  answer  is  pntportioDallr  heai- 
lating  and  confused.  The  plioLDgrapb  aptlj  renden  the  desultarinesa 
of  life  in  an  epoch  of  disiatcgratioa  ;  a  political  era  in  which,  althoogh 
the  oatioo  is  still  the  starting- poiot  of  political  action,  a  hundred 
ngcs  bcarattocMthat  it  is  ao  longer  that  broad,  simple  anitv  nhtch 
is  the  Deeded  background  for  popular  art.  That  Tagite  moTcmeut 
wliicb,  Q&dcT  the  title  of  Socialism,  unites  much  of  what  ia  beat  and 
worst  in  oar  day,  also  bears  wimesa  that  the  natioa  holds  its  poaitioa 
bj  DO  QDCOCitcsted  swajr ;  kc  licar  much  of  "  nationalities,"  we  no 
longer  regard  a  nation  as  the  ultimate  unity  of  our  thought  AVc  havQ 
modilin]  tbe  word,  and  the  nuance  of  change,  slight  as  it  is,  exprcRsca 
a  wbulc  chapter  of  dcTcIopinrnt. 

or  this  new  phase  o(  life,  as  of  the  corresponding  new  phaso 
ef  art,  Count  Tolstoi  is  naturally  fitted  to  be  a  typtcnl  exponent. 
One  of  the  "  Tartari  GallisatJ,"  as  Alficri  called  the  Russinni,  is 
qualified  both  by  what  ho  has,  and  what  be  lacks,  to  express  the 
cztra-oaiiouBl  life  but  now  struggling  into  eiistcnce,  and  soon 
perhaps  to  be  called  by  some  uatne  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  All 
that  a  Uassiait  uuhlc  caa  know  of  national  iuherltanco  must  bo  tho 
Itoucssion  of  one  who,  like  Tolstoi,  is  the  descendant  of  a  friend  of 
Peter  the  Great ;  but  he  aecms  to  tlic  I^ngUsh  Kadcr  almost  as  nineh 
a  Frenelimau  ax  a  Kussian.  lie  is  aC  home  in  PaTiH,  he  ia  at  home 
in  the  wUda  of  bis  natirc  Und ;  but  uo  Kutstan  city  sccma  his  home. 
lie  aeema  the  member  of  a  nation  "  born  out  of  due  time,"  burrowing 
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iiii  civilization  from  the  past,  harried  into  a  prematore  participation 
in  the  cumity  of  Datioav,  and  craYuig  a  fretli  start,  a  new  priuciple 
of  HEsociatioQ,  and  a  new  respect  for  iudiriduality.  He  is  thus,  in 
some  vftjs,  specially  fitted  to  express  the  qiicstiooiog  of  a  time  whea 
the  cleavage  of  aympathf  has  taken  new  liocs,  and  classes  are  as  madk 
more  importaut  than  they  wore  as  nations  arc  less.  The  writer  who 
paiutcd  pictures  of  the  polished,  frivolous,  jiroHigate  society  of  high- 
bred Russia,  bearing  the  stamp  of  intimate  experience  ia  every  line» 
has,  it  is  naid,  copied  the  Great  Renunciatiuu  of  Sukya  Mtuii,  deserted 
his  class,  and,  abdicating  the  priTilcgcs  of  wealth  aud  rauk,  lives  witb 
and  for  the  poor.  This  noble  aacrificc  of  Tolstoi's — noble  it  surely 
is,  whatever  be  thonght  of  its  wisdom — is  bat  the  climax  of  ten- 
dencies everywhere  octiTc  among  us.  Tlic  cnrc  for  the  poor  has 
become  a  religion  with  all  that  tiorderland  of  eonveulional  respect 
that  belonged  formeily  to  Christianity ;  those  catch  its  dialect  and  its 
gestures  who  have  no  real  sympathy  with  its  spirit.  Aud  the 
country  whose  moaarch  gave  freedom  to  three  million  serfs,  ami 
afterwards  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  plots  of  thow  who  would  destroy 
all  civil  order,  is  one  where  Ihia  extra-national  tendency — this 
new  grouping  of  human  heingB,  this  craving  for  undiscovered 
centres — must  be  at  its  height.  Nihilism  speaVs  not  merely  of 
human  wickedness;  it  is  the  utterance  of  something  that  assuredly 
ia  a  religion  to  those  ready  to  lay  down  Ibeir  lives  in  its  cause — a. 
religion  as  ready  for  persecution  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
also  just  as  ready  for  martyrdom. 

When  a  new  rcligioa  arises,  national  life  must  grow  dim.  Or  if 
TO  invert  the  metaphor,  it  is  only  in  the  twilight  of  national  life  that 
a  new  religion  can  shiuc  upon  the  world.  ^hcu  Christianity 
appeared,  national  life  (except  in  Judsm)  did  not  exist,  and  much  that 
is  supposed  characteristic  of  Christianity,  both  by  Its  enemies  and  by 
those  who,  like  Tolstoi,  seek  to  re-discover  tta  origiual  mcauing,  secma 
to  lis  the  result  of  its  birth  into  the  world  at  a  time  of  political  slumber. 
What  we  find  most  interesting  in  his  mind  is  his  profound  sense  of 
individuality,  the  deep  personal  fccliog  that  lircaka  through  all  the 
external  portraiture  of  a  conqueror ;  that  through  the  din  of  war  makea 
us  feel  the  strange  solitude  of  a  hnmau  spirit,  its  owu  impregnable 
euvironment  of  hope  and  fear,  its  mighty  influence,  its  vast  responsi- 
bility, and  then  again  its  stiaBge  hclplesancss,  and  the  paradox  of 
character  aud  fate.  He  is  never  tired  of  returning  to  the  irony 
of  history,  the  confusion  which  everywhere  meets  the  eye  whea 
it  seeks  to  group  and  explain  the  persons  and  movements  before  it. 
His  countrymen,  he  sees,  are  befooled  by  thf  jncture»i/ue,  even  in 
the  invader  that  brought  upon  them  the  horrors  of  1812,  while 
the  brave  and  unselfish  Huxsian  who  resisted  Napoleon  is  a  colour- 
less  being  in  the  eyes  of  Russians.      Let   him  photograph  both  t 
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Tc  woulil  glnillT  tiarc  found  room  for  a  stHkiaR  scene  in  tbe  lut 
■TOlmne  of  "Peace  itnd  War"  to  which  ire  c«n  but  refer  the  reader, 
deserihing  the  rcrcptioD  by  Napoleon  of  the  ]iortrait  of  hi?  infnnt  9or\, 
tent  him  frcim  Marie  Louinc  at  I'arin  on  the  cvc  of  Borodioo;  that 
■on  who,  dying  iu  early  youth,  left  for  liis  epitaph  the  coudensecl 
aotohiographr  *'Ci-git  le  fils  de  Napulfou,  ni?  Roi  de  Rome,  morfc 
Colonel  Autrichicn."  That  strange  pathetic  epigram — though  Tolstoi 
does  not  quote  it — vith  its  far-reaching  satiric  glance  on  the  futility 
of  homaQ  endcnrour  and  the  irony  latent  in  idl  human  achievement, 
aeetns  to  gather  up  the  lesson  that  he  would  teach  in  every  page. 
This,  he  seems  to  say,  is  the  meaning  of  human  fame ;  it  bequeath* 
ifaat  sense  of  futility,  of  vain  effort,  of  dwindling  possession,  of  the 
arms  extended  to  gra-ip  what  in  possession  ia  loat  in  the  closed  hand, 
which  we  feel  in  contemplating  the  sons  of  great  conquerors — the 
forgotten  heirs  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon;  types  of  some  history 
hidden  in  the  soul  nf  every  man,  of  some  com[>arifion  of  human  aspi- 
ntion  and  achicTcmcnt,  well  recorded  by  the  bitter  jest  left  for  a 
forgotten  tomb. 

Most  persona  have  felt  probably,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
■trango  relief  growing  out  of  an  intensified  bewilderment,  A  question 
which  has  haunted  us  oppressively  fn>mtimeto  time  as  it  crossed  oar 
tfioughta  with  cobweb  pcraistence,  becomes  a  solid  harrier,  to  be  orcr- 
Itapt  or  broken  down,  and  we  discover  that  it  is  all  wn  nrcd.  If  we 
have  understood  the  strange  and  deeply  interesting  book*  in  which 
Count  Tolstoi  sets  forth  his  religious  experience,  the  problems  of  life 
were  intolerable  to  him  till  they  became  overwhelming,  as  he  saw 
them  to  be  insoluble,  and  supplied  their  own  answer.  He  pundered 
over  this  strange  scene  of  confusion,  of  pettiness,  of  indistinct 
disaster,  seeking  for  a  plan  ;  he  w>nght  in  vain,  and  the  mia  search 
answered  itself.  Srat  as  the  critic  blames  hia  dcsultoriness  and 
heterogeneity  till  he  sees  that  it  is  the  very  object  of  his  art,  so  be 
rebelled  with  hitter  prote!>t  again&t  the  mcaniDglcsancss  of  life,  until 

■  TTip  truth  of  IUb  de«vrii>tMa  will  l»c  ftlt  by  tUow.  miJ  by  ttosc  wily,  to  »hwn  llw 

'    -■!•  it — Uiot*  who  aui  "  inotw  iu  M.iicli  of  Uulh  thaii  «f  »tyJ*."     The  »iuii  uid 

liarsirter  ol  oar  matcrlij  fcrbids  imch  a  trkn*«H|it  of  tlii>  liioj^jiliic  iketdi  la 

:     '  ii«  AS  «r«  iranld  gladljr  have  Kttcnpted.     We  rau*t  oonteot  oanKtm  witli 

•  ■:■■■<.■  -  i  itioi;  few  iloUa  sad  (ovU,  belpful  to  the  atutleut  vl  loUtoi's  wurk,  ami  with 

\'.c  taoAtal *ri^ita,  irboM  part  wc  wouIil  Ktsdly  1r ire  seen  inndc  moic  amHtioBN, 

<'  \..,\  .  ■  L^c?  lacauing  of  a  atucintnt  on  p.  ti.,  by  wliiui  Tulttoi  »  inatlv  a  coattibutcr  to 

tt..-  iU' :i.w  [tMrt<«D  years  Ixlfofc  it  custcd. 

Xicnlu  Totsto!,  an  vt&ett  in  tbe  RDuiao  army     ,  1612 

l.«o  Tolstoi  faoro 382!l 

,,        ,,    tluKATili  all  reliEiOD IHIS 

1,        ,  1    <^  rnhintccf  in  ttie  CauoMua      ,        .        .     1H>^1 

„       „    begiaa  to  «Tit« ISS'J 

„         ,,     «a«»mandt  a  battery  at  Scbattopol    .  IH:'>^ 

,,        ,,    a  country  mngtutriito  ,        ,        .        .     IHfil 

,,    nainM )A62 

,,       .,    is  cannFrteil      ......    ino 

,    writes  "What  I  lielii^".        .        .        .     I8S4 
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lie  trancd  bere  also  tho  intcatioD  of  the  Supreme  Artitt.  With  that 
disccrnmcQt  all  l)ccomcB  clear.  This  edifice  of  civil  wwicty,  erected 
by  the  toil  and  energy  of  countless  generations,  is  in  very  tnith  a 
cnimbling  ruin ;  let  the  Christian  cease  to  wonder  at  ilA  flaw, 
ponder  no  more  over  a  crack  here,  a  yawning  BsMure  there,  but 
ODce  for  all  turn  his  eyes  to  his  true  home,  and  leave  the  hut 
(tf  the  campaigner  to  tumble  into  ignoble  ruiu.  We  are  not 
translatiof;  Coant  Tolstoi's  belief  into  any  rhetorical  diatortioD.  If 
"  Resistnot  ctiI  "  meau,  as  he  interprets  tlie  words, "  I/Ct  every  wrong- 
doer go  his  way,"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Cliristisn  StHte.  The 
world  would  be  tliui  di\'ided  between  a  band  of  martyrs,  suQcring  at  the 
hands,  nut  only  of  the  civil  authorities,  but  of  any  ruOlaus  who  chose 
to  pillage  and  iUtreat  unresisting  victims,  and,  on  the  other  baud,  a 
set  of  average  men  and  women,  including  many  of  the  best  nnd  vorat 
specimens  of  both,  who  openly  repudiated  all  adherence  to  ChriatJaaity. 
But  thoflc  who  found  themsclYes  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Tolstoi  thinks,  would  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  aught 
besidi; ;  and  he  speaks  with  authority,  for  he  believes  himself  to  have 
found  truth,  and  to  discern  itit  antagonism  to  all  that  this  world 
has  to  give,  which  certainly  it  has  given  him. 

And  yet  no  one  has  ever  painted  more  vividly  thau  he  the 
struggle  of  those  instincts  in  man  which  recognize  the  State — those 
Tclationn  which  shape  the  life  of  the  secular  world — with  another  set 
of  instiiictti  and  relations  which  make  up  what  we  may  call  the  church, 
and  centre  in  man's  relation  to  God.  ToUtoi  docs  not  shrink  from 
testing  the  problem  in  its  most  diflicult  aspect;  he  forces  his  reader* 
in  "Anna  Karenina  "  (a  novel  which,  for  the  reason  we  have  given, 
we  incline  to  think  n  better  work  of  nit  than  "  Peace  and  War  '*), 
to  ask  the  qncstions :  "  Is  there  any  unity  but  that  of  the  soul  and 
Ood?  la  the  family  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  any  more  than  the 
nation?  Is  there  to  be  any  sanction  on  ita  oueoess?  any  punish- 
ment for  the  faithless  wife  and  the  adulterer 't "  If  we  have  rightly 
connected  tho  tendencies  apparent  in  the  novel  with  the  religious 
belief  set  forth  in  the  later  work,  Tolstoi  lutcndK  us  to  reply  in 
the  negative*  The  injured  man  would  not  even  refuse  pcnnission 
to  the  guilty  mother  to  feast  her  eyes  on  the  child  she  has 
deserted  (so  we  understand  the  implied  lesson),  if  he  were  ready  to 
exercise  the  forgiveness  due  from  a  Christian.  Tolstoi  depicts  with 
wonderful  power  the  effort  of  an  injured  huslwud  to  follow  what  he 
conceives  the  law  of  Christ;  he  fearlessly  confronts  that  law  with  all 
the  most  potent  influences  which  ri«c  up  against  its  fulfilment ;  he 
does  not  iJirink  from  hinting  that  the  strongest  of  those  influence!  u 

*  Tho  tnuii1jit4ir  oj  "  ChrUt'a  Cimitiaaity  "  telli  db  that  TtiUtMi'a  vi«wa  nDilfWent  a 
nydiokl  eb»ag»kfter  wnUii]{tkiiiM>Td.  It «{ip«u«  to lli«  preacfit  vriUf  Uut  Uioujili  tho 
•ihutkn)  dncribed  »tiovs  U  givvn  as  s  m«ra  preblam,  thi  wisvi  vr  vtm  nlreaJj  laiott  ia 
Tolatoj'*  taiacL 
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ikfl  coiuciDiuiieM  that  ttic  conimand  is,  in  &  certain  sense,  easy  to  the 
<ovint.  The  busband  who  dares  uot  kill  the  adulterer,  is  forced,  ns 
lit  ttriTcs  to  fnrt^ve  Lini,  to  recoguixe  tlic  titrauge  complex  dilficulLjF 
of  a  base  ally  on  the  Chmtiuu  side.  The  picture  of  the  rclatiuu 
bctwecu  the  tvro  mcu  is  very  revoltiag  to  an  Knglisli  reader.  Count 
Tobtoi,  perhaps,  would  say  that,  for  this  very  reason,  the  case  is  fitted 
la  le*!  the  Chriitiau's  obedience  to  the  command  of  a  Lord  who  can 
leu  DOtueot  to  slinre  a  divided  allegiance  tbau  the  hasband  a  divided 
fiddity,  Tnae  :  hut  let  a«  face  also  the  fact — for  here  lies  the  very 
kernel  of  the  problem — that,  if  we  uudcrstand  the  duty  of  noii-rcsist- 
ascG  lo  evil  in  this  seDse,  we  give  up  the  unity  of  the  family.  Man  and 
woBtaa  ruimril  be  one  Hcah.  if  either  may  expcriuieut  at  will  in  rorcigo 
nlatioD,  and  then  return  to  the  oucaeas  they  have  temporarily  ahau- 
doocd.  If  it  can  nerer  be  forfeited,  neither  can  it  ever  be  gaininl. 
And  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  can  avoid  the  problem  by  ignuriug 
Cfaiistianity.  Ours  in,  in  the  deepest  and  widest  acnse  of  the  word, 
t^  age  of  unreserve  ;  all  that  our  forefathers  held  sacred  is  brought 
fprvard  lo  be  Hung  into  the  crncihle  of  research,  and  the  relation  of 
the  aexca  is  no  exception.  The  art  which  depicts  the  whole  of  Hfc 
<om«]>oiida  to  a  theory  which  sauctiona  the  whole  of  impulse.  The 
dittulegrating  tendenciea  of  our  age  come  from  opposite  quarters  ;  and 
t^qaeatton  suggtMited  to  the  reader  of  Tolstoi  by  the  spet^tat-Ie  of  an 
injiired  linsbaitd  who  atrivca  to  obey  Christ,  will  be  echoed  by  the 
•tndy  of  many  a  writer  to  whom  &11  but  the  name  of  Clirist  is  almost 
Doknown. 

Perhapn  one  of  the  strongest  poiuts  of  interest  in  Tolstoi's  account 
^ia  religious  cspericuce.  lor  au  Buglish  reader,  ia  its  illustratioa  of 
influence  cicrctsed  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  bctouga  to  a  non- 
historic  race.  He  has  not  inherited,  from  scorea  of  hta  ancestors, 
the  conviction,  gnuhially  strengthening  through  all,  and  reachiug  the 
last  with  the  arruinulatcd  force  of  the  whole  descent,  that  nolhiog 
can  be  good  which  impairs  the  unity  of  the  nation.  lie  is  qnitc 
jr-  '  "    len  to  evidence  in  this  direction,  but  he  requires  CTidcuce. 

Ai  iiriian  can  hardly  hegiu  to  inquire  whether  national  life  be 

*  deairablc  result  of  social  evolution.  Ilistory  ia  too  strong  for  him. 
We  by  ao  means  make  the  coraparison  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
Ditioa.  A  Russian  )»,  ve  concede,  or  rather  vc  earnestly  urge,  better 
prepared  than  an  Englishman  to  consider  the  scope  of  those  com- 
ida  of  Christ  which  seem  to  ignore^  almost  to  deny,  the  supremacy 
tbo  State.  He  doea  not  start  from  the  assumption  that  they 
mut  be  captained  away.  He  sees  oa  every  side  men  who  arc  ready 
lo  lay  down  ihetr  liven  if  they  may  destroy  every  symbol  of  national 
noity  ;  it  can  be  no  dilficnlty  to  him  to  conceive  that  for  far  other 
iBolirea  than  iheirs  au  unseen  Lord  should  demand  a  like  surrender. 
3dany  a  Nihilist  surely  must  feel  it  harder  to  take  life  than  to  lay  it 
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down.  Clin  it  Iw  bftrd  to  do  that  for  Chriit,  vhich  %o  miiny  are 
ready  to  do  for  n  bop«  they  nro  nttcrly  nnftbic  to  jitetify  on  any 
mtioniil  grotiiid?  The  problem  is  more  nrgcot  for  a  Riwaian,  but 
the  time  presses  it  upoii  ua  all.  We,  standing  in  the  full  Qoon  of 
our  modern  European  civilization,  must  sometimes  be  (cmptedto  ask. 
rarely- — -What  is  it  all  worth  ?  For  un  Kiigtishman  irilh  a  Uuiverwty 
cdacatioQ,  it  may  bean  actual  clement  in  satisfied  consciousncaa 

"  Hint  Clutliun'i  bnf:tu^  i*  Itii  another  toi>gti«. 
Anil  WuKv'a  gn^t  aaaio c«tn|atHot  with liwown." 

But  what  of  those  who  form,  after  all,  the  bulk  of  the  people? 
What  of  some  inhabitant  of  the  Kant-end  who  has  never  known  & 
moment's  solitude  except  in  the  streets,  or  an  hour's  physical  comfort 
except  in  the  ginshop?  I<i  it  a  tangible  advantage  to  such  as  these 
to  feel  thcmselvca  the  mcmhers  of  a  nation  ?  And  if  not  to  them, 
muat  we  not  confess  that  our  civil  order  has  failed,  and  may  as  well 
make  way  for  something  different? 

These  pages  are  ^Titteii  by  one  wlio  beticres  quite  aa  lirmly  as  CouDt 
Tolstoi  does  that  if  any  one,  with  his  eyes  opened  to  the  meaniug  of 
eternal  realities,  had  to  choose  between  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  the  member  of  a  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of 
obeying  the  rommands  of  Christ,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
fling  aside  all  that  vast  inheritance  of  political  life  to  sacrifice  which  for 
any  other  reason  were  a  grievous  crime.  The  further  concession  to  the 
view  of  Count  Tolstoi — that  the  words  of  Christ  do,  at  first  eight, 
appear  hostile  to  the  life  of  the  State-— may  be  made  without  any 
personal  limitation.  The  very  words  so  often  cited  as  a  concession 
to  eivit  etaim  form  the  strongest  evidence  on  the  side  of  one  who 
would  exhibit  this  hostility.  "  Wcnder  unto  Caesar  the  Ihinga  that 
are  Csesar's  '*  was  a  clear  renunciation,  on  the  i»rt  of  Ihc  Jew,  of  that 
protest  agaioivt  the  claim  of  the  Caaar  which  the  national  instinct 
demanded  i  and  the  Pharisee  who  had  asked  that  question  must  baro 
felt  in  bearing  the  answer  that  the  dangerous  prophet  was  discredited 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  who  would  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The 
Sermon  ou  the  Mount  is  read  br  Count  Tolstoi  as  a  protest  against 
civil  life,  and  he  is  nearer  the  truth  in  so  reading  it,  we  firmly 
bclicTc,  than  arc  those  who  take  it  for  the  utterance  of  a  string  of 
Imisms.  The  commands  of  Christ  mean  not  less  but  more  than  the 
commands  of  other  men.  Perhaps  it  will  be  discovered,  by  one  who 
sets  himself  to  obey  them,  that  these  commands,  fur  from  being  mere 
suggestions  for  a  saintly  perfection  vbich  the  average  man  may  admire 
at  a  distance,  or  mere  rhetorieal  exaggerations  of  elastic  rules  of 
kindliness  and  moflerntion,  arc  just  as  nbsolntc,  and,  in  the  mere 
natural  order  of  things,  jiut  as  impossible  as  tbey  seem. 

The  prudent  critic,  perhaps,  would  take  leave  of  Count  Tolstoi  witli 
two  remarks,  not  likely  to  be  controverted  by  any  reader.     One  is 
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any  one  docs  Clmstiaaa  «a  iucstimuljlc  service,  who  forces 
Clicm  to  nsk  what  the  commaiiils  of  Cliriat  realty  mcau  ;  tbc  other  U 
that  the  s&mo  cause  wbicli  burte  Tolstoi's  power  as  an  artist,  iuterfercs 
with  liiB  [Hjwer  of  iutcrprcLiiig  the  message  of  bis  Lord.  Au  imprudent 
critic  Tcutures  on  au  cxpauaioa  of  this  lut  criticism  so  as  to  include 
au|:gttiLions  fur  a  fuller  answer.  In  poring  over  the  commaiid,  "  Jtesist 
not  him  that  is  evil,"  TuUtoi  seems  to  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  promise, 
"  I  am  with  jou  alwar,  crcn  unto  the  cud  of  the  world."  lie  takes 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  legacy  of  one  whose  voice  can  reach 
us  no  more ;  wc  would  read  it  a^  tho  tirst  wonl  of  a  leader  ready  to 
command  hts  army  as  lonf;  as  it  exists.  The  first  word  of  a  leader 
gitea  the  kcy-uote  of  his  gcncrahibip.  If  any  one  be  not  ready  fur 
that  sacrifice  which  the  Sermon  on  tlic  Thiount  demand*,  let  htm  not 
call  himself  &  Christian.  There  is  a  part  of  the  nature  to  which  it 
is  always  addressed.  So  far  as  man  is  alone  with  God,  so  far  bo 
must,  if  he  would  follow  Christ,  turn  the  check  to  the  smilcr,  give 
the  coat  to  him  who  has  taken  the  cloak,  and  go  the  last  weary 
mile,  when  ho  has  gone  far  before.  If  any  one  thinks  the  command, 
thus  nndcnitood,  to  be  easy^  ho  has  never  trieil  to  oliey  it.  Each 
oac  of  UB  constantly  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  moral  domain 
where  he  is  alone  with  Ciod ;  he  will  not  coniicnt  to  that  arduous 
i6olati(»i.  Klsc  all  unkindncss.  all  grudge,  all  that  Hpoil»  the  anect- 
oess  of  life,  would  vanish  utterly.  M'ho  would  clutch  at  this  piece  of 
worldly  gain  ?  who  would  refuse  that  measure  of  toil  ?  who  would 
resent  this  injur)',  tf  he  felt  that  it  were  for  him  a/onp'to  gain  or  to 
endure?  Pain  is  always  pain,  and  we  perliaps  speak  of  it  too 
lightly ;  but  it  is  not  the  refusal  to  endure  whnt  pnor  human  nature 
can  hardly  contemplate  that  comes  between  man  and  man  in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  life,  it  a  the  intrusion  of  the  m/f  inio  that 
region  of  claim  which  Wlougs  only  to  the  group ;  it  is  the  "  I  "  in 
each  one  of  ua  which  takes  the  place  of  the  "  wc."  liut  we  are  not 
therefore  at  liberty  to  invert  this  process  and  abdicate  our  post  in  the 
r^ou  of  claim.  Each  one  is  a  mem))cr  of  a  larger  unity,  and  ban 
to  resist  whatever  impairs  the  organic  unity  of  the  group,  hi;  it  the 
family  or  the  nation,  which  he  ha»  the  power  to  guard.  The  hus- 
band is  not  a  mere  atom,  to  be  injured  only  in  his  own  person.  He 
is  the  guardian  of  the  family,  ilc  may  not  endure  any  injury  to 
that  wliich  he  is  bound  to  guard ;  io  him  the  command  of  Christ  ia 
that, never  noticed  by  Tolstoi,  "  If  h^reptnt  forgive  him."  Jlow  can 
he,  it  may  be  a^kcd,  guard  the  uuity  uf  that  which  the  faithless 
wife  has  already  broken?  He  can  keep  unhurt  tlie  protest  of  a  with- 
held forgiveness  which  roust  only  be  granted  tu  repentance.  In 
El'.ngland,  it  may  be  thought,  there  is  little  danger  that  he  should 
ever  do  otherwise.  Those  who  think  thus  arc  destined,  wc  believe, 
to  be  rudely  undeceived  before  many  years  are  past,  but  the  daugcr^ 
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ns  it  is  illustrated  by  the  creed  of  ToUtoi,  is  not  so  much  that  men 
tliould  cease  to  follow  those  iastincts  b^  which  fitnily  and  ciril  life 
are  guarded,  as  that  they  should  ideutify  CIiristiaDity  with  the  spirit 
vhich  opposes  those  iiistincts,  aud  tusista  on  u  mere  iudividualism 
auuihilatiiig  claim.       If  all    Christiana  mauifeBted  steadfast  purity 
uid  lore  in  their  owu  lives,  eveuif  they  refused  to  caforcc  it  OQ  tbcitf 
own  children,  they  would,  pcrhtiptf,  be  better  mcu  and  women  tban 
they  arc  now;  but  the   bulk    of  mankind,  forced  to  cbomc  betwecai 
Christianity  and  a  principle  of  civil   and   family  life,  will  not  choose 
Chrialianity.     Couiit  Tolstoi's  creed    will    leave  on  the  mind  of  the 
ordinRiy  man  an  impression  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  partly  for  ■ 
aaiuts  and  partly  for  fools.     That  Christian  teacher  has  surely  erred     i 
who   hides  from    the  ordinary  mau    that  Christianity  is  the  rcligiou 
for  him,  although  the  error,  when  it  is  aceompaaied  by  sacb  a  model 
of  nxpimtion  as  we  have  in  "  Christ's  Christianity,"  may  be  called  aj 
sublime  ouc.       It  is  the   prompting   of   God's   spirit,  as  it  speaka 
through  all  the  noblest  iustinets  of  our  time,  which  has  taught  Count] 
Tolstoi  that  'Mhc  true  life  ia  the  common  life  of  all;"*  but  "the 
common  life  "  will,  on  the  lips  of  less  tamest  men,  become  an  unreal 
phras::,  unless  it  is  accepted  in  that  gradation  of  outward  grouping'  ■ 
which  is  God's  work  and  not  man's ;  unless  the  sacredness  of  the 
Family  and  the  Nation  be  upheld  by  a  sternness  of  purity  that  can 
infliet  as  vrctl  as  endure  suffering,  and  oufurcc  as  well  as  renounco 
claim. 

Jdlia  WKnowooD, 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  AK  IRISH 
LANDOWNER. 


IHE  widespread  belief  tfa&t  Iriali  porerty  antt  tarbutence  origiaate 
in  the  baoefal  tnHucnces  of  creed  and  nee  is  very  geuerally 
KcJd  a>  au  uci questionable  truth  in  Nortli-east  Ulster,  wbere  I  lived. 
It  is  also  there  an  accepted  fact  that  of  these  two  erils  "  Popery  "  is 
the  vont.  A  iaith  that  was  described  lust  year  by  a  member  for 
BdfMt  as  "a  system  of  seasusliBtii,  Ruperstition,  nnd  Hin  "  is  natur- 
ally the  parent  of  crime  aitd  misery.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
thttigs  that  a  '*  Papist "  can  prosper ;  for  industry,  so  essential  to 
iBCoeaa  in  life,  is  fatally  undermined  tbrougli  habits  of  idleness 
festered  by  the  observauce  of  Church  holidays,  fieiiidcs,  the  want 
ot  iotclligeacc  evidenced  by  a  pertinacious  rejection  of  Oot»pcl  truth» 
makes  it  quite  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  farmer  nho  belicvea  in 
the  doctrine  of  absolution,  tranmlyitanti&tion,  and  the  mediiLtioa  of 
taintfl  is  not  likely  to  hold  sound  Tievs  in  regard  to  the  rotation  of 
CTOpe  or  the  mnuagcmeat  of  stock. 

Disabilities  incident  to  an  erroneous  creed  are  aggravated  by  dis- 
bilitics  incident  to  race.  Inherited  savage  instincts  dcrired  from  a 
long  line  of  lawless  ancestors  require  to  be  repressed  by  force.  It  i» 
impracticable  to  wiu  the  Celtic  Papist  to  appreciate  the  blcssiugs  of 
cinlized  life.  He  enjoys  his  mud  hovel ;  he  luxuriates  in  dirt. 
Kindly  efforts  made  to  raise  him  out  of  the  dcgratUug  conditions  iti 
which  he  lives  are  rcjioid  by  hate  and  ingratitude.  A  bom  con- 
spirator, his  obedience  to  the  laws  must  be  enforced  by  fear. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  gloomy  political  creed  of  Orange  Ulster; 
and  powtibly,  if  I  had  not  inherited  a  very  different  belief  from  one 
nbo,  year  after  year,  vainly  tried  to  orouie  the  attention  of  the 
Lesislaturc  to  the  crime- provoking  injustice  of  the  laws  to  which  the 
tcoant-farmer  vas  subject,  I  might  not   have  so  stoutly  maiutaiued 
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that  arf^UDiCDts  btftcd  on  the  inHacnce  of  creed  or  race  vcre  abso- 
lutelj  destitute  of  value.  And  when^  from  personal  knowlcd^,  I 
could  affimi  that  indefatigable  industry  combined  vith  Bfcricultural 
skill  cliancterised  the  Iloman  Catholic  cultirators  of  the  soil  in 
Frauce,  Italy,  and  more  especially  in  Belgium,  I  vaa  clearly  jiutiBcd 
in  iny  assertion  that  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  peasant  was  not  the 
outcome  of  his  creed. 

The  iirgumeat«  based  ou  mco  were  cvideatly  of  au  equally  fallacious 
character,  for  history  proved  that  "  the  modern  Irishman  is  of  no 
race;  so  blended  now  is  the  blood  of  Celt  and  Dane,  Saxon,  Norman, 
Scot,  and  Frenchman."*  The  cruelties  perpetrated  on  man  and 
beast  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Whiteboys  of  the  South  did  not  exceed 
in  brutality  the  ontragcs  committed  in  the  last  century  by  the  UUter 
Protestant  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  Oak  Boys,  and  Hearts  of  Steel  And 
since  the  secret  societies  iu  the  Korth  had  originated  in  wholesale 
evictions  ou  the  great  Boueitv^  <^ud  IJptou  estates,  it  was  rcasouablc 
to  infer  that  similar  wholesale  evictions  in  the  South  had  f^vtn  rise 
to  Whiteboys,  Kibbonmen,  and  kindred  lawless  bauds.  With  a  burn- 
ing hatred  of  English  rule,  as  intense  as  that  now  felt  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  emigrant  to  the  States,  thousands  of  evicted  Pro- 
testant furmcn  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  valour  of  theae  exiled 
Ulstcrmcu  the  Americans  mainly  oncd  the  first  successes  they 
obtained  in  their  war  with  England.  Similar  rcsiUts,  1  urged,  ever 
ensue  from  similar  orils.  Injustice  still  remains  injustice,  though  it 
assumes  the  name  of  law,  and  enforced  injustice  is  ever  a  prolific 
source  of  violence  and  crime,  liespcct  for  law  can  alone  be  felt  for 
laws  worthy  of  resjiect,  and  tenant-farmers  could  not  possibly  respect 
n  law  that  gave  landlords  the  right  to  seize  ou  alt  the  ]>rD(it«  that 
might  accrue  from  years  of  {icracvcring  industry,  und  to  evict  them 
penniless  from  homes  built  by  their  own  hands,  on  farms  created 
not  unfrcqucntly  from  bog  or  rock-strewn  waste  through  long-con- 
tinucd  patient  labour.  To  make  the  Itoman  Catholic  tcnant-faimnr 
8  law-rcspcctiug  man,  the  law  must  coaao  to  be  to  him  a  synonym 
for  tyranny  and  wrong,  and  he  might  well  ofiTcr  up  the  Amerieau 
clergyman's  prayer:  "O  Godj  grant  that  we  may  not  despise  our 
rulers,  and  grant  that  they  may  not  act  so  that  wo  cannot  help  it." 

I  thought  ray  arguments  were  sound,  hut  I  had  nearly  a  mouopoly- 
of  that  opinion.  I  was  tohl  that  the  experience  of  many  a  kind 
and  generous  landlord  disproved  the  corrcctucss  of  my  views.  If 
plausible  iu  theory,  their  fallacy  was  shown  iu  practice.  As  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  confute  by  personal  experience  tlie  justice  of 
nuch  assertions,  I  at  length  resolved  to  test  their  valnc  through  « 
purchase  iu  tlic  Dublin  Land  ('ourt.  The  announcement  of  my 
intention  gave  rise  to  comments  that  very  uurqui vocally  impeached 
•  ProuO*,  "1'li«  K>«liih  In  IrcUod." 
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the  wisdom  of  wj  pnrpose.  The  objertions  urged  cert»inly  deriTCcI 
some  weight  from  the  fnct  that  lipperaty,  now  a  quiescent  agrarian 
rolcaoo,  wm  then  in  full  eruption.  I  was  tolii  that,  if  by  r  hnppy 
chance  I  did  not  lose  my  lifr,  I  xhoulrl  ccrtainl}'  lone  the  money 
inreated  in  the  pnrchaac.  But  these  logubrious  prophedcs  did  not 
deter  me  from  my  purpme,  and  I  ronimciiccd  to  stiitly  the  advertise- 
mentfi  of  deunble  la&ds  for  sale  irUich  daily  appeared  in  the  Iriah 
papers. 

Bat  lu  many  of  thrso  "desirahle  lands*'  proved  miwt  andMimWe 
no  inspection,  and  u  my  derotion  to  an  idea  iras  not  so  absolute  as 
to  render  me  indifTerent  to  the  circnmatancea  in  which  mj  laud- 
ovniog  experiences  were  to  be  carried  out,  an  increase  of  geogrnphical 
knowledge  was  tlic  only  benefit  that  for  a  considerable  time  I  derived 
from  tbe  various  ioDrDe>'s  I  made  in  quest  of  my  intended  purchase. 
Ootside  the  fire-grate,  peat  has  decidedly  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
mind,  and  the  largo  extent  of  treeless  n-a»tc8  of  bog  and  mountain  I 
visited  in  ttie  South  and  West  made  me  feel  very  forcibly  that  Erin  ia 
only  lovely  wlicn  she  bathes  her  face  in  t'iv^t,  lake,  or  sea.  The 
"  desirable  lands  "  I  visited  in  Mayo  were  more  especially  only  desir- 
able by  those  who  were  endowed  vitb  a  !Mark  Tapley  frame  of  mind* 
JournfTs  here  and  there,  from  Donegal  to  Kerry,  made  me  feci  at 
times  aa  if  I  were  inquest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  But  imbued  with  the 
flpifit  of  our  family  motto,  "  Patience  eonqncra  difficulties,"  I  perse- 
Tcred,  and  at  length  in  the  spring  of  1H61'  my  cxiiericncca  aa  a  land- 
owner begau. 

But,  aa  I  was  not  destitute  of  prudential  consideraticms  in  carrying 
oat  my  puqxwe,  I  limited  my  purchase  to  a  very  smaH  extent  of  land. 
Only  Bomc  doscu  teuanta  were  subject  to  my  sway,  for  I  wus  their 
aoTcreign  in  the  true  meaning  uC  tlie  term.  The  power  of  the  Queen 
within  my  lilipntian  kingdom  was  insignificant  compared  with  mine. 
I  eonid  seize  at  pleasure  on  the  value  created  by  the  tenants'  industry. 
Tbe  homes  they  bad  built  were  not  theirs,  but  mine  ;  and  from  the 
farmt  that  Mime  hadcar\ed  with  pittieiit  toil  out  of  furze-  andlicatber- 
covered,  thin,  jwor.  hill-side  soil  I  could  evict  them  pcunilesa,  or 
giind  tLem  down  to  pauperism,  through  tbe  exaction  of  au  cxtortiouate 
rent.  What  I  might  do  bad  liccn  done  by  many  of  my  co-purehascra 
under  the  Kncumbcrcd  J:)statCB  Act  of  1819,  for  King  i^tork  proprietors 
had  not  infrequently  been  installed  by  tbe  Dublin  Land  Court  in 
Ibe  plaee  of  the  King  Log  proprietors  who  hud  allowed  their  unjust 
proprietorial  rights  to  remain  unused.  Ou  »  vixit  to  a  property  ia 
Donegal  for  sale,  a  tenant- fnrmer  on  tbe  laud  forcibly  cxpreK«ed  the 
feelingi  of  bin  class  in  rtfercucc  to  the  extortionate  demands  of 
tlie  new  proprietora,  to  whom  the  term  "  land  shark  "  was  often  aptly 
applied. 

"  God  help  me,"  be  exclaimed  ;  "  I  have  toiled  long  years  to  make 
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the  pUcc  what  it  is  nov.  No  laodlord  has  ever  spent  a  penny  upon 
ttie  house  ood  iaoi),  and  if  1  am  to  be  trated  as  the  ticw  lancllord  bai 
tratcd  his  tenants  close  bjr,  it  will  be  veil  for  me  and  mine  to  go 
under  the  sod  at  wanst." 

It  was  evident  that  the  Donegal  farmer's  rieva  of  right  and  wrong 
diBercd  widely  from  those  entertained  by  the  Legislature,  siuce,  after 
it  was  cmphaticallv  prored  by  the  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission 
of  ISiS  that  bnildings,  fences  and  all  that  essentially  constitutes  a 
fnrm  was  the  tenant's  work,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  18-19 
decreed  that  the  value  created  by  hin  labour  should  be  knocked 
down  in  a  court  of  taw  hj  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  A 
Donegal  peasant  who  po»ib1y  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  certainly  had  never  studied  any  treatise  on  political  economy, 
may  be  excused  if  he  failed  to  see  the  justice  of  that  Act,  or  if  he 
looked  on  it  as  a  kp^slative  declaration  of  the  fact  that  landlord  and 
slave-owner  in  Irelund  were  convertible  terms.  . 

Bly  tenants  showed  by  acts,  if  not  in  words,  that,  like  the  Donegal 
farmer,  they  equally  failed  to  appreciate  the  sound  economical 
doctrine  of  free  contract  in  their  relations  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
ioil.  By  offerings  of  chickenB>  egga,  and  butter,  tliey  aougbt  to 
propitiate  the  good-will  of  the  possibly  malignantly  disposed  arbiter 
of  tbeir  fate.  Xor  even  did  tfaey  seem  to  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  their  ofTcnngs  were  civilly  declined,  for  they  afterwards 
orged  their  acceptance  on  my  servant,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  to 
secure  Iier  influence  in  their  favour,  'Hot,  indeed,  could  my  sex  give 
ftny  definite  grounds  of  hope  that  I  was  exempt  from  land-shark 
propensities,  for  it  was  evident  that  a  Protestant  lady  who  could  do 
ituch  an  unaccountable  act  as  to  purchase  land  in  a  Itoman  Catholic 
district  of  country,  where  she  was  utterly  unknown,  and  amongst  a 
people  who  familiarly  spake  a  language  she  could  not  nndentaod,  was 
a  being  to  whom  no  ordinary  rules  of  reasoning  would  apply.  From 
thia  point  of  view,  it  was  quite  logical  to  believe  that  T  might  develop 
land-sharking  tcndcneits  of  the  cstnimcst  kind.  Under  these  cir. 
cumstances.  the  hill  toaantn  might  especially  fear  an  increase  of  rent, 
'&St  since  the  time  that  it  was  6xed,  their  reclamations  of  waste  land 
■had  added  considerably  to  the  value  of  their  farms.  As  tlie  sulary  of 
the  agent  of  the  Court  of  CIiauccTy  to  whom  for  some  time  they  had 
paid  their  renta  was  not  de|kendeDt,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  land 
agent,  on  the  amount  received,  they  owed  most  probably  to  their  late 
landlord's  bankruptcy  immunity  from  the  common  fate  of  Irish 
tenants — to  tie  hcnrily  taxed  on  their  improvements.  I  snbseqaently 
heard  that  the  iiiditlgcnt  consideration  of  the  receiver  had  been 
secured  through  judicious  presents  of  sacks  of  potatoes. 

The  awe  I  inspired  on  my  arrival  was  not  only  marlced  by  offeriogi 
of  farm  produce,  but  in  some  instauccs  by  a  mode  of  address  to  which 


1  was  qnite  aDfamtliar.  A  tcuant'n  wife,  to  obtain  aomc  trifling 
farour,  baa  knelt  brfure  mc  and  kissed  mj  hanii.  I  rallcil  myicir  a 
SoTcreiga,  and  tbv  term  assuredly  was  practicallj  juatilicd.  And 
Throtighout  the  Soath  and  ^Vcst  of  Ireland,  where  the  Undlord'a  power 
was  not  limited  hy  ttie  cuatom  of  tenaut-rigbt  that  prevailed  iu 
Ulitrr,  every  landlord  was  a  virtual  dcajiot,  on  trbose  peraonal 
character  it  alone  depended  wbether  or  not  bin  tenant-farmers  sbould 
enjoy  the  benefits  resnlting  from  Lis  industry  and  toil.  Throngb  a 
death,  a  aale,  a  rbauge  of  a^L-nt,  a  prosperous  tenant  might  be  le^lly 
fleeced  and  reduced  to  beggary — possibly  impelled  by  desperation  to 
srenge  his  wroagi  by  aome  criminal  deed.  Such  was  tbc  abject 
poaitinn  of  the  Irish  tcnant-fnrmcr  before  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
decked,  if  it  did  not  elTectually  end,  the  opprcauou  of  which  for 
cratories  he  had  been  the  victim. 

My  awe-inspiring  attributes  were  not,  howcrcr,  of  long  duration, 
for  I  Boou  couclusively  proved  my  immunity  from  land-shark 
tettdcnciea  by  a  written  guarantee  that  no  increase  of  rent  should 
drprire  tbc  tenant  of  the  onjoyment  of  tbc  value  created  by  bis 
improrement!*,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Ulster  custom,  he 
•boald  have  tbc  right  to  sell  the  goodwill  of  bia  farm.  Also,  my 
apeedilr  announced  intention  to  bntld  two  cottages,  to  replace  the 
dilapidated  and  almost  ruioona  one^roomcd  hovcU  iu  which  two  farm 
kboarera  liied,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  entu-cly  tranquillizing 
influeDce  on  tlic  tenants'  luiudn. 

fiut  tboaj;;h  my  billtCDanta'  liouscs  were  not  dilapidated  or  ruinous, 
tKey  were  truly  but  sorry  specimens  of  cottage  architecture.  The  few 
ray*  of  lij^ht  that  could  enter  through  a  tiny  pane  would  have  left 
the  kitchen  steeped  in  gloom  bad  it  nut  been  for  the  open  door, 
vbich  in  summer-time  did  double  duty  as  door  and  window;  and  as 
the  bedroom  was  generally  lit  by  an  immovable  small  square  of  glass, 
wbicb  effectually  precluded  all  direct  communicatiou  with  the  uutaide 
|«ir,  it  could  not,  on  sauitary  principles,  be  commended.  But,  as  tbc 
roofs  were  sound  and  the  rubble  walla  nncraekcd,  I  resolved  to  tee 
tf  nnder  favourable  circumstances  the  tenants  would  be  impelled  by  a 
l^lerire  to  make  much-needed  improvements  in  their  homes.  Judged, 
'  indeed,  by  the  low  standard  of  comfort  that  exists  in  the  South  and 
West,  my  tenants  were  not  badly  housed,  for,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
landlords  to  provide  their  tenants  with  decent  homes,  that  uumuruus 
dau  whose  tenure  was  only  from  year  to  year  naturally  liintti»l 
their  arcbilectura.1  aims  to  the  construction  of  a  simple  shelter.  And 
from  this  state  of  things  has  arisen  the  lamentable  and  disgraceful 
(act  that  in  no  country  of  the  civilized  world  is  the  rural  populatioa 
40  miserably  housed  aa  in  Ireland. 

But  even  from  an  Irish  point  of  view  the  absence  in  some  instances 
of  any  outhonse  to  serve  as  bam  was  a  defect  that  could  not  be  denied. 
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When  I  saw  in  autamn  that  ffrain  was  tlireshcd  ia  UDcertaio  veather 
on  the  IcitcUen  floor,  I  ur^^  the  adrantagc  to  be  derived  from  making' 
einme  sjK^cial  provision  for  carrying  on  tliat  work.  As  the  hearty 
awent  given  to  my  remarks  was  followed  up  by  the  adoption  of  my 
advice  during  the  ensmng  winter,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  dread, 
for  years  eotertained,  of  a  sale  that  might  subject  them  to  the  rule- 
of  a  grasping  landlord  had  deterred  the  tenanta  from  making  any 
substantial  batlding  ioaprorcmeDts  on  their  farma. 

Nor  were  my  hilt  tenants'  improvements  during  the  winter  months- 
limited  to  the  erection  of  outhouses  that  would  serve  for  bams;  for, 
on  my  return  the  ensuing  anmmcr  to  Timoleague,  I  found  that  two  of 
those  tenants'  farms  had  been  enlarged  tbrongh  the  reclnmalion  of 
some  bits  of  the  waste  land  that  formed  a  portion  of  tbeir  holdings, 
ami  tlie  piles  of  stonea,  that  Uy  beside  the  plots  in  which  the  uprooted 
farze  and  heather  had  given  place  to  tiny  rid^s  of  turnips  or 
potatoes,  proved  most  unequivocally  the  hard  and  patient  toil  through 
which  the  reclamation  had  been  effected. 

The  result  of  niy  ciponditure  on  a  portion  of  some  acres  of  adjoin- 
ing waste  land  I  owned  is  au  evidence  of  the  UDgranious  nature  of 
the  soil  reclaimed,  for,  whilst  many  of  the  trees  T  planted  pined  anil 
died,  those  which  survived  arc  sickly,  stunted  specimens  of  their  apcciea. 

But  I  felt  no  grudge  to  my  unprofitable  bit  of  waste,  as  I  owed 
it  more  than  it  owed  me.  lu  summer  and  autumn,  when  the 
abundant  furze  or  heather  was  in  full  bloom,  I  loved  to  sit  in  ray 
wild  garden  and  look  up  from  the  bright-coloured  Itowers  at  my  feet 
to  moDQtaios  steeped  in  a  soft  blue  haze,  or  to  the  not  for  distant 
flashing  sea.  Nor  were  fnnte  and  heather  the  only  flowers  my  wild 
ganleu  grew,  for  in  early  summer  it  was  studded  here  and  there  with 
orchises  of  varied  hue,  and  in  aulumu  large  white  water-lilies  covered 
the  surface  of  one  of  its  deep  ponds.  Neither  was  the  floral  wealth 
of  the  laud  1  owned  limited  to  thi»  apot,  for,  whilst  the  wild  ro»e  and 
honeysuckle  garlanded  many  a  hedge,  ox-cycd  daisies  starred  roadside 
banks. 

Praisewortby  as  waa  the  indmtry  of  my  hill  tenants  in  connection 
with  the  scraps  of  land  they  had  reclaimed,  still  higher  praise  ia  doQ 
to  old  Jack  Planfl«:aD  for  his  most  remarkalile  display  of  a  qnality- 
whicb  I  have  been  »o  ofleu  told  Insbuien  rarely  possess.  Jack  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  occupied  a  small  hill  farm  at  the  time  I 
bought  the  land,  on  which  he  lived.  Besides  the  diaability  for  work 
incident  to  his  patriarchal  years,  his  ability  to  lahour  was  Rtill  more 
impaired  by  the  chrouic  rheumatism  that  rendered  bim  unable  even  to 
stand  without  the  assistance  of  two  sticks.  But,  despite  his  crippled 
state,  Jack  never  failed  until  his  death  to  take  an  active  part  in 
harvest  work.  It  was  truly  a  touching  sight  to  see  old  Jack  villi 
hook  in  hand  shuffling  along  on  cloth-baudaged   kneea  to  help  hi» 
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«m>m-Uir  to  cut  down  the  grata.  As  Juck's  knowledge  of  Kngliah 
«M  limited  to  "  good  monitug/'  I  could  only  give  liim  through  an 
inlcTfirelcr  the  praUe  lie  so  well  dtacrrwl.  But  wlicucvcr  1  am  told 
tlut  tlic  Iri»h  are  au  idle  race,  I  tliiuk  of  old  Jack  Flanagan  in  the 
banre»t-field  BbuQIiug  lUoug  on  bis  rheumatic  kneei. 

Ted  Aturpby,  au  adjoining  bili-sidc  tenant,  tw  also  a  very 
indiutrioae  rnaii.  Troai  tlic  heaps  of  »toncs  that  were  visihle  near 
fail  boose,  it  was  ciidcnt  that  grciit  labour  had  been  undergone  by 
himself  and  »oDit  in  the  couverf^iou  of  barren  heath  into  tillage  land ; 
•ad  Pat,  who  succeeded  at  hia  father's  death  to  tlie  occupation  of 
the  small  farm,  carried  ou  the  work  of  reclamation  witli  sach  zeal 
lliat.  Oil  my  return  one  summer  to  Timulcu^ne.  I  heard  with  (;rcat 
Tegret  thai  he  had  died  from  an  ilincaa  hrought  oa  by  overwork  in 
"  rooting  oat '"  the  itoncf.  Like  old  Jftck  Ftanagan,  Pat  Murphy's 
Loowledge  of  English  was  limited  to  n  few  words. 

Bat  of  all  my  tenant!;,  Piiil  Tieruaii  was  in  every  respect  the  hcst, 
and  Iio  aolvly  owes  the  prosperity  he  now  enjoys  to  yean  of  hard  and 
Doremittiug  toil  on  an  (originally)  eight-acre  farm  adjoining  my  wild 
^nku.  At  the  time  when,  through  his  falhcr-in-law'a  death,  ho 
«Bter«d  ou  the  occupation  of  the  fiirm,  hiii  three  boys  were  in  their 
fvly  childhood,  and  cv-ca  when  they  had  arrircd  at  an  age  to  give 
MKnc  tmull  help  in  ngricnltiiral  work,  I'hil  kept  tbcm  at  etchool, 
Uug  resolved  that  they  should  hare  the  admntages  he  had  never 
csjoycd — fcir  Phil  did  not  know  how  to  reml  and  write,  and  had  only 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  English.  With  his  tidy,  industrious, 
Imh-Bpeakiug  wife  I  could  not  iutcrchatigc  a  word.  As  time  vent 
<n,  and  the  boys  became  hia  r^aloua  helpers  iu  licld-work,  Phila 
firiMpcrity  visibly  iucrcaacd.  Extending  from  year  to  year  the 
buandaricH  of  hh  tiny  farm  by  continuous  reclamation,  Phil  point* 
with  wril-jastified  pride  to  great  mounds  of  stones  that  strikingly 
attest  the  xeTerity  of  the  toil  by  which  the  reclamation  has  been 
effected.  PhiFa  erer  ready  rent  was  always  paid  with  a  look  of 
Mturfaction,  and,  when  1  Iiappcued  not  to  have  any  small  change  at 
hud  to  balance  the  sccouLt,  he  invariably  said,  iu  reference  to  my 
doQcicat  pence,  **  Sure,  it  don't  matter."  Only  by  chance  one  day, 
woo  after  Phil  had  paid  his  rent,  I  came  to  know  that  he  had  lost 
Idi  raw,  and,  as  he  hod  not  suOicicnt  money  to  rrplaec  his  lou,  I 
lest  him  a  few  pounds,  to  be  repaid  iu  small  instalments  from  year 
loyeir.  Several  times,  when  I  liad  quite  foi^otten  that  an  instol* 
mcot  of  this  debt  was  due,  Pbil,  after  he  had  pnid  his  rent,  reminded 
oe  that  he  had  something  more  to  pay,  and  would  hand  mc  a  half* 
<OTcrcii;u  in  port  repayment  of  the  loan. 

Nor  were  Phil's  improvementit  limited  to  his  land,  for,  after  he  had 
bnQt  lubstautiol  oSicea  for  his  horse  and  cow,  he  puUcd  down  a 
ttmidenble  portion  of  the  bulging  walls  of  his  own  house,  and,  with 
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1he  aid  of  a  "land;  man,"  converted  it  into  s  snug  comforUblD 
cobtagc.  Phil's  laat  arcbitcctural  achievement  voa  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  his  fowls  and  piga.  Through  the  many  hauks  of  woO'l 
spun  bv  the  old  widow  to  whom  Fhit  so  kindly  garc  a  home,  and 
converted  by  a  country  weaver  into  flannel  and  frieze,  Phil  and 
bis  fiona  are  always  well  and  substantially  clothed.  Phil  has  brought 
up  his  boys  to  be  as  industrious  as  himself,  and  when  one  day  I 
TGinarked  that  his  clock  was  always  au  hour  in  advance  of  the  trae 
time,  the  widow  said  :  "  Sure,  that  just  comes  of  Phil's  cunning.  He 
wants  to  ehatc  the  boys  into  getting  up  betimes  by  making  them 
think  it  later  than  it  ii.  Sure,  there  never  was  a  man  that  had  sach 
a  heart  for  work  as  Phil,  good  honest  man  that  he  is." 

But  for  all  Phil's  goodness,  honesty,  and  industry,  if  he  had  had 
the  crushiug  rents  to  pay  exacted  from  the  lately  evicted  tenant*  of 
Bodykc,  be  could  not  hnvc  prospered,  and  no  doubt  he  owed  his 
aucceas  in  a  large  degree  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-shore,  which 
furnished  him  with  an  abundant  supply  of  seaweed  after  every  gale. 
On  a  summer  night  when  the  tide  was  low,  Phil  has  been  seen 
ntilizing  the  light  of  a  full  moon  iu  carting  the  sca-wecd  home. 

But  if  I  had  an  cxceptioually  good  tenant  in  Phil  Ticroau,  I  had 
an  exceptionally  unsatisfactory  tenant  in  the  occupier  of  a  compara- 
tively  large  farm  of  seventy  acres.  He.  hoHevcr,  did  not  belong  to  the 
working  class,  for  his  father  had  been  the  owner  of  a  small  property 
in  land.  As  he  had  not  suRicicnt  capital  to  stock  or  properly  work 
the  farm,  bis  arrcan  of  rcut,  that  increased  in  nuiouut  from  year  to 
year,  would  have  entailed  on  me  considerable  loss  had  not  his  brother 
in  England  mude  good  the  deficiency.  'U'hen  at  length  my  ever 
impecunious  tenant  had  exhausted  fraternal  generosity  by  yearly 
appeals  for  aid,  he  complied  with  my  request  that  he  should  sell  the 
tenant-right  of  his  farm.  AVe  parted  on  good  terms,  and  in  bis 
place  I  obtained  a  solvent  tenant,  who,  after  the  full  payment  of  his 
predecessor's  arrears,  commenced  to  thorough-drain  several  acres  of 
the  wet  low-lying  portion  of  Lis  farm.  From  that  time  forth  tho 
rent  was  ever  ready  at  my  caU. 

Beside  Phil  Tiernan's  reminders  of  the  loan  instalment  due,  several 
incidents  occurred  which  clearly  proved  that  honesty  was  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  iubabitants  of  Timoteague.  Standing  one  day 
before  the  door  of  the  village  post-office  when  a  tenant  who  had  been 
the  manager  of  a  Qour-mill  close  by  received  a  letter,  which  he  read 
with  evident  satiftfaction,  he  said,  in  reply  to  my  congratulations  od 
the  good  tidings  it  contained :  "  I  nm  pleased  indeed  to  (iud  that 
old  Martha  Hallomn  is  the  honest  woman  I  thought  ber.  Wbea 
she  Icfl  for  America  two  years  ago,  she  promised  to  send  the  money 
due  for  some  hags  of  flonr,  and  the  bos  kept  her  word." 

Thcu  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  shown  by  the  jnreoila 
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population  of  Timolcagueii  emiucQtly  deserring  of  remark.  Where 
fruit  or  anv  special  daiaty  is  conceraed,  honesty  cannot  be  considered 
ftu  attribute  of  Ix>ya ;  and  when  one  of  my  tenants,  a  labourer's 
widoWj  rented  an  unvalled  orchard  at  some  distance  from  her  house, 
I  donbtcd,  but  wrongly  doubted,  the  correctnou  of  the  auurance  I 
receivc<l :  "  An'  sure  tlierc  inn't  a  boy  about  that  vould  be  so  mane  as 
in  atalc  the  poor  iriddy's  apples."  From  tho  sv&rm  of  children  that 
foT  sGTeral  years  tued  to  rush  in  autama  to  tbe  widow's  cottage  when 
they  saw  me  enter,  for  tbe  "  ha'portb  "  of  apples  that  each  would 
get,  I  saw  how  heroically  they  resisted  an  immense  temptation. 

As  it  is  a  generally  accepted  truth  that  the  Irish  priesthood  is 
hostile  to  the  spread  of  education,  I  cau  state  some  facta  that  serve 
tn  show  the  error  of  this  opinion.  For  tbe  boys  and  girls  of  Timo- 
Icagueare  indebted  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  parish  priest  for  the 
ftstiotial  schools  built  throuj|;h  Lis  ageucy  by  the  cootributiona  of 
hii  congregation  in  money  and  labour.  And  but  for  the  excellent 
school  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  a  neighbouriag  country  town,  the 
balk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popidation  would  have  remaincnl  un- 
taoght ;  for  tbe  Iree  educatiou  given  there  to  the  children  of  tbe 
labouring  class  alone  enables  many  a  poor  boy  to  learn  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  through  this  school  also  be  cau  obtain  a  supply  of  interesting 
and  instructive  books  to  read  at  home  after  his  schooKdays  are  ended* 
The  example  act  in  this  respect  mit{ht  well  he  followed  in  all  the 
^National  schools  in  Ireland.  To  create  a  love  for  reading,  and  to  make 
no  proviaion  for  satisfying  the  desire  created,  is  a  grievous  error.  The 
stock  of  Ixioks  I  annually  brought  to  Tiniolcngue  was  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  I  was  sorry  that  I  bad  so  often  to  say,  in  answer  to  the 
retjuest  "  Plaitc  give  me  a  book,"  that  I  had  no  more  books  to  give. 
At  the  present  time  the  reading  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Timolcague 
and  neighbourhood  is  nearly  limited  to  tho  contents  of  weeklypapersj 
whose  coloured  cartoons  often  decorate  their  walls. 

But  these  cartoons  are  not  the  sole  decoration  of  cottage  walls  at 
T^moleaguo,  for  they  are  invariably  intermixed  with  oleographs  of 
saints,  the  most  prixcd  of  all  the  pictorial  embelliithmcnts  at  com- 
mand. And  as  a  gilt-framed  Madonna  or  saint  can  be  purchased  in 
the  market  town  for  a  jienny,  or  even  Ic&s,  poverty  is  no  bar  to  the 
MtiBfactioQ  of  the  artistic  taste — evidenced  in  one  instauce  most 
strikingly  by  tbe  interior  of  a  ouc-roomed  cottage,  juat  ontside  my 
land,  in  which  the  decorator,  a  labourer's  wife,  has  covered  walls 
and  rafters  with  intermingled  scraps  of  bright-coloured  wall-papers, 
trade  and  newspaper  illustrations,  oleographs  of  saints,  with  here  a 
little  cup  or  plate,  and  there  a  toy  mirror.  And  none  of  my  tenants 
has  exhibited  such  a  lovo  of  wall  decoration  as  the  labourer's  wiffi 
who  left  the  crasy  one-roomed  hovel,  where  she  passed  her  youth,  to 
enter  the  substantial  three-ioomed  house  which  subscqucatly  to  my 
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purchase  became  tier  home.  Oleographs  of  the  Madoonu  and  saint* 
of  the  old  masters  are  ercr  a  warmly  welcomed  gift,  and  1  havi;  seen 
them  RomRtimes  greeted  with  a  kiss  of  reverent  admiratiou.  Ooe 
may  well  wonder  that  such  tastes  rould  be  dcreloped  id  the  Iriah 
population  under  tlie  porcrtjr-ntrickcn  conditions  of  cxlateace  in  which 
the  masses  live. 

But  in  respect  to  the  ait  of  agriculture  the  inhabitants  of  Timo- 
loague  orideuced  a  woful  absoucc  of  any  due  appreciation  of  the 
essential  principles  on  which  that  art  can  bo  successfully  carried  od. 
I  was  grieved  to  see  how  their  inttiutry  was  handicapped,  by  adherence 
to  ancestral  practices  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  the  soil; 
practices^  no  donbt  the  outcome  of  the  law  which  for  ccntnrics  gave 
the  landlord  the  right  to  appropriate  value  solely  created  by  faia 
tenants'  labour.  The  slovenly  mode  of  culture  that  prevails  at 
Timoleagno  prevails  also  through  the  whole  South  and  West  of 
Inland  in  a  most  lamentable  degree.  Kauk  crop>9  of  weeds  absorb 
the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  soil  ;  every  ditoh  or  fence  is  a  nursery 
of  noxious  Tcgetntion.  Though  my  track  from  farm  to  farm  could 
be  traced  by  uprooted  ragweeds  and  decapitated  thistles,  precept 
enforced  by  practice  failed  to  make  converts  to  my  views.  Waste  of 
Talnabic  farm-yard  manure  was  a  no  less  serious  evil,  and  the  Bamo 
man  who  grudged  no  labour  to  secure  and  cart  seaweed  and  saod 
ftom  the  somewhat  distant  strand  alloned  still  more  valuable 
elements  of  fertility  to  go  to  waste  or  poison  the  nir  outside  his 
door.  As  that  which  has  to  he  done  can  only  be  effectually  learned 
by  doing  itj  there  is  an  urgent  need  that  practical  elementary  instruc- 
tion ia  agricnUure  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
country  National  schools.  The  time  now  passed  by  laliourcrs'  and 
small  farmers'  sodh  iu  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
roots  of  words  iul|;ht  be  more  profitably  employed  iu  the  acquire- 
mcnt  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  i-oota  of  a  more  snbatBDttal 
kind.  Outside  the  efficient  tuition  given  in  the  Muostcr  and  Glas- 
neviu  Dairy  and  Agricultural  schools,  the  system  of  figricultural 
instruction  devised  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Itoard  of  Education 
fifty  years  ago  liiubecn  an  absolute  failure  through  dcfectireorganiaa- 
tioii  and  dcBcicnt  power  of  control.  A  large  portion  of  Ireland 
must  soon  become  an  uninhabited  waste  uulctts  the  In»h  farmer  ia 
taught  that  system  of  tillaj^c  which  enables  the  flemish  farmer  to 
wrest  abundant  crops  from  the  most  barren  soil. 

Since  skilled  ngrtnilturists  declare  that  the  value  of  prodnoe  raJaol 
on  Iriah  bnd  could  be  more  than  doubled  through  an  improred 
system  of  culture,  the  cry  of  want  that  every  recurring  ungenial 
seasoa  brings  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  masses  of  the 
Irish  people  the  essential  priuciples  of  that  industry  by  which  they 
live     Compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  competition  with  the  teeming 
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prodooe  of  warm  climates  and  rich  anexhnusted  soiU,  tlie  Irish 
fanner's  want  of  ikill  eminently  aggravates  the  djflicultica  of  hu 
posiUon.  The  atatement  made  bj-  the  President  of  the  Uuccn'a 
CoUe^  in  Cork,  that  the  system  of  farming  pursued  in  Ireland  'Ms 
(he  most  barbarous  in  £uro(>c/'  embodies  iu  forctUe  terms  the  woful 
record,  in  Professor  lialdwin's  work  on  Practical  Fanoiug,  of  the 
delcrts  of  Irish  agriculture.  Tlie  aanuul  lov?  in  every  department  of 
Iiiih  agricultural  industry  from  want  of  skill  is  computed  to  uiooant 
to  aovcrol  milJious.  Kjitensive  tractn  in  Ireland  noir  in  an  unpru- 
ductire  state  could  be  made  to  yield  heavy  crops  of  roots,  grain,  aud 
(rasa.  Hollaad  can  teach  a  lesson  it  ironid  be  wcU  our  Government 
abould  hrcd,  for  the  richest  dftirr  lauds  tu  that  country  ouce  were 
b(^,  and  a  recent  writer*  stoles  that  "fair  meadows,  fertile  gardens, 
•aring  eom-tields,  and  blooming  potnto-beds "  are  seen  where  only 
a  short  time  ago  wm  a  trackless  waste- 

The  doctrine  of  self-help  is  good,  but  its  application  must  he  ever 
limited  by  circa rostances.  With  a  dviudliog  populatfou  and  an 
CTcr  diminishing  area  of  eultiratioo,  the  need  is  great  to  hriug  that 
ktioiitlr<lgc  nhich  is  truly  power  wilhiu  the  reach  of  the  masses  of 
the  Irish  population ;  through  local  agricultural  schools,  to  supple- 
iDQDt  the  valuable  elementary  instruction  that  might  readily  be  giren 
on  email  plots  of  land  attached  to  country  National  schools.  Onr 
Goremment  should  not  lag  behind  the  Gorerumcuts  of  Fi-nnce  and 
Qennany  in  affording  the  means  of  sound  instriictiou  iu  au  industry 
on  whose  surressful  prosecution  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community 
depeudis.  Neglected  valuable  Reports  evidence  the  most  deplorable 
legislative  apathy  to  what  is,  for  Ireland  more  especially,  a  matter  of 
vital  importflucc.  Aud  if  the  hogs  aud  wastes  of  HoUaud  have  been 
profitably  converted  into  fertile  land,  why  shouUI  not  Irish  bogs  and 
wattes  be  also  profitably  reclaimed  through  the  labour  of  the  thousands 
who  now  annually  leave  their  native,  land  simply  because  they  have  got 
DO  work  to  do  ?  Ireland  is  not  over*  hut  under-peopled,  if  the  un- 
developed resources  of  the  country  were  duly  turned  to  account. 

As  the  charge  of  iutulcrancc  in  often  brought  against  the  clergy 
and  the  members  of  the  Irish  Koman  Catholic  Church,  it  may  he  well 
io  state  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  charge  is  unfounded, 
for  during  the  eighteen  years  in  whir;h  I  hnvc  been  brnnght  iuto 
direct  communicntion  with  a  Roman  Catholic  popnlation  I  have  never 
beard  the  utterance  of  au  unkindly  woni  ia  reference  to  Protestants. 
Probably  iu  any  district  where  organized  mission  work  was  carried 
on  BQcb  might  not  Itave  been  the  case ;  bat,  happily,  Timoleaguc  aud 
Mighbourhood  were  free  from  this  disturbing  iigcucy,  as  well  a« 
from  that  caused  by  the  prcisure  often  brought  to  t)ear  on  Roman 
Catfaoh'c    parents   to  send    tlieir    children    to  essentially   Protestant 
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schools.  A  tenaiit-JariDcr  expressed  1o  me  one  d&7  feelings  abared 
very  widely  by  tlie  class  to  which  he  belonged  ia  reference  to  the 
fear  entertained  by  IVotcstaiitfl  that  they  should  be  uofurly  treated 
under  the  system  of  Home  Eulc, 

"  They  might  trust  iw,  indeed  they  might,"  be  «id,  "  just  aa  vr c  triiat  th«m. 
Don't  w«  send  them  to  Parliiuncnt  to  Ggbt  for  us  th<>re  T  And  aren't  we  glad 
to  get  them,  and  make  much  of  them,  when  they  stand  onr  friends?  And 
why  shouldn't  w«  continue  to  do  tho  saoio  lu  wc  Iuito  dune  ia  bygone  timci  T 
Ifwc  take  a  Protciumt  for  our  lender,  signs  on  it  we  won't  do  tlie  IVrtestants 
any  barm.  And  if  a  priest  told  me  I  wasn't  to  vote  for  a  Protflsunt,  I  wouldn't 
heed  his  worda.  No,  not  a  ^it.  U  in  my  duty  to  mind  what  he  t».y%  in  matters 
of  religion ;  but  as  to  politics,  it  ia  a  mutter  in  which  I  hare  got  to  thick  and 
to  act  for  myself. " 

The  frieadly  rclattous  that  duriiif;  the  late  troubled  times  have  aub- 
sistvd  untutcrruptedlr  between  myself  and  tenants  is  especially  uote- 
worthy  from  the  fact  that  they  were  ardent  Nationalists  and  warm 
supporters  of  the  Land  and  NfttioD&I  Leagues ;  but,  as  far  as  per* 
sonal  experience  is  concerned,  1  should  not  have  known  of  the  exist- 
ence of  cither  of  these  asaociatioDs.  Oq  my  return  each  year  to 
llmoleaguc.  my  rent«  were  paid  without  the  least  rcscrrc,  and  the 
tenant  whose  outeide  car  I  used,  from  time  to  time,  seemed  well 
pleased  to  give  public  evidence  of  the  good  understauditig  that 
existed  between  himRelf  and  landlord.  The  warm  Irish  greeting  I 
so  often  heard,  '*  Ge  naydian  tholet  agus  ge  me  fa  de  wahc  too,"  * 
(God  blcsa  you,  and  long  hfe  lo  yoii),  was  uttered  with  a  heartiuesB 
which  showed  that  it  was  a  genuine  expression  of  friendliness  aud 
good-will.  Told  frcqueotly  of  the  exceptional  good  fortune  I 
enjoyed,  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the  term  employed,  for  X  hold 
that  roy  exceptional  experience  was  not  the  result  of  a  happy  chance, 
but  the  natural  conacqncnce  of  a  generally  neglected  truth,  that 
trust  wins  trust,  and  justice  begets  conlidence  and  lore.  And  this  truth 
holds  good  in  every  sphere  of  action.  The  GoTcrnmcnt  that  ia  not 
based  on  this  sure  foundation  cannot  properly  fulfil  the  functions  for 
which  it  is  designed.  Failure  and  disaster  arc  the  inevitable  rcsalt& 
of  a  breach  of  the  organic  laws  to  which  the  moral  as  well  aa  the 
material  world  is  subject,  and  wrongful  legislation  as  surely  breeds, 
turbulence  aud  crime  as  the  polluted  well  or  the  neglected  drain 
gives  rise  to  epidemic  disease.  Even  as  the  electric  fluid  is  aubject 
to  conditions  that  render  it  under  varying  circumstances  a  deadly  foe 
or  a  trusty  friend,  so  that  spirit  which  now  leads  to  deeds  of  violence 
and  crime  might,  under  changed  conditions,  be  transmuted  into  s 
vital  energy  that  would  repress  disorder,  further  industry,  stimulate 
enterprise,  and  become  &a  active  agent  in  tho  promotion  of  the 
national  wcaL 

Mjiubl  Suaruan  CaAwronn. 
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A  STUDY  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC  CAUSES. 


I. 

WHEN  ttie  hUtorian.  of  the  fbture  writer  the  history  of  tlie  nine- 
teeotL  century  he  vill  doubtless  usign  to  the  period  cmhrnccd 
by  the  life  of  the  generntioa  terDiioatiDg  id  188ij  a  place  of  imjior- 
tance,  considered  io  ita  relatiooa  to  the  iutcresbt  of  humaitity,  second 
to  but  very  few,  aud  perhaps  to  none,  of  the  inaDy  similar  epochs  of 
liooe  in  any  of  the  centuries  that  have  preceded  it;  inasmuch  as  all 
ecoDomiRts  who  hnve  ajiccinlly  studied  this  matter  arc  subBtantially 
agreed  that  within  the  period  nnmed  man  in  general  has  attaiucd  to 
aach  a  greater  control  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  has  so  rompaascd 
tbeir  use,  that  he  haa  been  able  to  do  far  mere  work  in  a  given  time, 
produce  far  more  prodnct  "  measured  by  quantity  in  ratio  to  a  given 
amonut  of  labour,"  and  reduce  the  effort  neceflsary  to  insure  a  com- 
fortable aub&istence  in  a  far  greater  measure,  thaa  it  vas  possible  for 
bim  to  accomplish  twenty  or  thirty  years  anterior  to  the  time  of  tho 
present  writing.  In  the  absence  of  sufficiently  complete  data,  it  ia 
not  easy,  and  perhaps  not  possible,  to  estimate  accurately  and  state 
ipecificaUy  the  average  saving  in  time  and  labour  in  the  world's 
work  of  production  and  distribution  that  has  been  thus  achieved.  In 
a  few  departments  of  industrial  effort  the  saving  in  both  of  these 
EmHot*  has  certainly  amounted  to  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent. ;  in  not 
a  few  to  more  than  fifty  per  cent,*      Air,  Edward  Atkinson,  who  haa 

•  Accordtog  to  tbn  Uaitcil  State*  Bnnao  of  LaboartRapnrt  !nt  Msii),  tho  giin  in  tha 
power  of  prodtiction  ia  uatar  of  tho  iMding  indnttrif*  of  the  United  Stit«i>  "  ihnicK  tba 

tuniwrty  oiBplofMl  t«  olToet » itivrn  runlt  ;<.«.,  •oioiuit  of  profliiot),  bus  Wen  ta  fuUuw* : 
In  lbs  fr'-if-ff—rt  of  tif^ricultiirft]  ini[il(iiiiantM,  friMu  (iQ  to  70  per  cent.;  in  the  uiaiia. 
b»ri«r«  u(  tbo«i,  SO  |iar  Mint.;  in  tlui  macmfBchir*  pf  CWriagM,  KG  per  cent.;  in  tho 
■wDufacttin  of  ms^unn  and  nuubiiiery.  -10  p«T  cent.;  ia  Uw  dllc  maimfaetmo,  CO  por 
Molt  annltooii. 
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made  tbis  matter  a  special  study,  considers  oae-third  as  the  miuimam 
avemge  tliat  can  be  accepted  for  tbe  period  nbore  specified.'*  Otbcr 
autliorities  are  iucllned  to  assign  a  cooeiderably  b){;ber  average  The 
deductions  of  J^Ir.  \ViUiani  Fowler,  Fellotr  of  Univeriitj  College, 
London,  are  to  the  effect  tbat  the  saring  of  labour  since  I80O  in  the 
production  of  any  given  article  amounts  to  40  jicr  cent. ;  f  &ud  the 
British  Uoyal  Commiwion  (Minority  Report,  I8S6>  characterizes  the 
amount  of  labour  required  to  accomplish  a  ^vcn  amount  of  production 
and  transport  at  the  present  time  as  "  iRComparalltf  leu"  than  was 
requisite  forty  years  ago,  and  as  "being  constantly  reduced." 

fiat  be  tbis  aa  it  may,  out  of  such  results  as  are  definitely  knoini 
and  accepted  have  come  tremendous  industrial  and  social  dlsturbaucca, 
the  estcnt  and  ell'ect  of  vhicb — and  more  e&peciallv  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  bave  culminated,  as  it  were,  in  later  years — it  is  not  easy 
to  appreciate  vitbout  tbe  presentatiou  and  consideration  of  certain 
typical  and  specific  examples.  To  a  selection  of  such  examples, 
oat  of  a  large  number  that  are  available,  attention  is  accordingly 
invited. 

Let  us  go  back,  iu  the  first  instance,  to  the  year  1860,  when  au 
evfiDt  occurred  which  was  probably  productive  of  more  immediate  and 
serious  economic — industrial,  commercial,  nod  financial — changes  than 
any  other  event  of  this  ceutury,  a  period  of  extensive  war  excepted. 
That  wdM  tbe  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Before  that  time,  and  since 
the  discovery  by  Vasco  da  Gama.  iu  I  (98,  of  the  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Uupe,  all  tbe  trade  of  tbe  M'e»tcm  hemisphere 
witb  tbe  ladies  and  tbe  iSoat  toiled  slowly  and  ancertaiDly  around  tbe 
Cape,  at  an  expenditure  in  time  of  Irom  six  to  eight  months  for  the 
round  voyage.  The  contingencies  attendant  upon  such  lengthened 
Toyages  nod  ncrvice,  as  the  possible  interruption  of  eommeree  by  vrar, 
or  failure  of  crops  in  remote  countries,  which  could  not  easily  be 
anticipated,  required  tbat  vast  stores  of  Indian  and  Chinese  producta 

*  Id  a  prtnt-dotli  rKlory  iu  "San  HiikImJ,  ia  wliidi  t]io  conditioiM  orpro^ucttoa  vrcra 
Mik)y'c<l  l>5  Mr.  Atkiiisou,  the  product  jier  baiiil  wao  (uiinO  l>v  liim  U>  luvn  a4vMie«() 
from  •M,r,M  yardii,  repKACotiiig  3,38'i  Uonn  ■w<,tiL,  in  IB7I ,  to  S'i.'Jiil  yar^t^  rnprymnttnff 
2.69J  bontg'  worn,  in  l»<4— an  incri!Me  of  '22  jmt  c«iit.  in  produci,  and  a  dvcnoiw  of  20 
per  cent.  In  lioum  of  labour.  ('anvett«<il  iutii  cluth  of  their  u« a  ptcilutTt.tlMWRgwoftlM 
O^nttivo  in  tbU  ume  mill  would  liavc  yiildfd  tlinn  0,^5  jraixla  is  Itt71,  M  oompuvd 
wtUi  9,737  yardi  in  Hm— on  incrrnnc  i>(  Mil:;  prrtxnt^  Diirioi^  iho  un«  panoa  tbe 
prion  of  beef,  imrk,  Hour,  oota,  butu^r,  laril,  ooggbo,  and  vhiI  m  tli«  UaiUd  Staiea 
dOoticMl  more  than  2&  per  cent. 

A  like  inTMti.i^atioii  by  tb«  tamv  natboritj  of  aa  iroa  fnniBoa  in  PennBylvantaBhowwl 
tlMt.  compatioKtliaroauttsof  tho  fivo  j-^-at*  from  ]S60t«  1864  vith  Ilia 'livo  ]:«««•  from 
IfSij  to  in7:<.  t£e  product  por  \iaaA  wlvuioed  fn>m  774  tons  to  12l;i  taat ;  tbat  13m 
gnwa  valan  of  tb«  prodoct  nmuioed  abont  tba  Mmn  ;  that  tba  nuniwr  of  booilt  waa 
nnlmwd  from  :6  to  T I ;  and  (bat  couiuucn  vaiaed  a  beneSt  of  rcdnctMO  ia  pnoe  frotn 
tSJ-UowtoaU>tl9m. 

i  "WagaalLiTagrFfttly  inonaaed,buttll«c«>t  o(  doiim  fcjjirnnatiniunt  of  work  tuu 
puatly  <l«croaaoil,  ao  tbat  1^t4  i&«n  mb  now  d^  llie  work  wbioh  woul<l  lut  c  dtunaiidcd 
Um  Ul>oiiraf  Pighttneuin  liiaO.  Jf  (hie  be  cotroot,  tJi«  Mvine  of  lalwitr  i*  10  iwr  cent, 
in  prodaBUR  nay  gtrtvi  artido."  <"  Appnciationof  Ui>ld,"by  WdUam  Fowl«r,  rcUow  uf 
Uutcnily  CaUeg<»,  Londoa.     iddO.} 
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choulil  be  always  kept  on  hand  at  tlie  one  spot  in  Europe  vhere  tlic 
comumeni  of  incb  oommoditics  could  speedily  supply  thcuiBch-ea  with 
aoj  orLtclc  tkcj  required  ;  ami  that  spot,  hy  rca-soii  of  gcogniplitcal 
poutiou  and  couiaiercial  advantage,  was  Knglanil.  Out  of  this  con* 
ditioQ  uf  nfiairs  came  uatiirall/  a  vaat  sratem  of  varoitousiug  in  and 
diatribittiou  from  Euglaad,  ami  of  Dritish  banking  nud  cxeh&nii^c. 
TJicn  camu  the  opening  of  the  canal.  What  wore  tht  results?  Tlio 
oU  tntuportation  had  been  performed  hyship;!,  mainly  stiiling-vcsscU, 
iitlcd  to  go  round  the  Cape,  nod  as  such  ships  were  not  adapted  to 
the  Sitcx  Coual,  an  amount  of  tonnage,  estimated  hy  sonic  authuntiea 
at  ns  moch  as  two  niillioD  tons,  and  rcprcacDtiog  an  immctueamonDt 
of  wealth,  was  virtually  destroyed*  The  voyage,  Ju  place  of  occujnitig 
from  six  to  eight  months,  has  l>cea  so  greatly  reduced  chat  steamers 
adapted  to  the  canal  now  malte  the  Toyage  from  Ijondon  to  Calcatta, 
or  vit^  rirf.-nl,  in  leas  than  thirty  days.  The  n<itahle  de*tructioQ  or 
great  iuipainneuC  in  the  value  of  Hhips  eonseiiiient  upon  tUo  con- 
struction of  the  canal  did  not,  furthermore,  terminate  with  it« 
immediate  opening  and  use ;  for  improvements  iu  marine  engines^ 
dtndnishiug  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  ivo  enabling  vejutcU  nut  only 
to  he  sailed  at  leas  coat,  but  to  Ciu-ry  also  more  cargo,  were,  in  eon- 
so^ncncc  of  demand  for  quick  and  cheap  worrier,  so  rapidly  effected, 
that  the  numerous  and  expensive  steamer  eonstnictions  of  1870-73, 
being  unable  lo  compete  with  the  constractioas  of  the  next  two  year*, 
were  nearly  all  di'^placcd  in  1875-'fl,  and  »olil  for  faalf,  or  less  than 
half,  of  their  origiunl  cost.  And  within  another  decade  theae  same  im- 
proved atcftmers  of  18r&-7G  have,  in  turn,  been  discarded  and  sold  at 
small  pricc'!  iis  unfit  for  the  service  of  lines  haviuKun  i-stahlishcd  trade, 
and  replaced  with  vc8»cU  fitted  with  the  triple-cxpausioucn^ncs,  and 
MTiDg  from  eighteen  to  twenty-fi%*e  per  eent.  in  the  consumption  of 
futl.  To  which  may  be  added  that  an  iron  cargo-steamer  of  2,000  tons, 
which  ei'cu  as  late  as  18H:{  eo!«t  £21,000  in  Great  Britain  tu  bnild, 
can  now  (1887)  be  built  with  all  the  modern  improTcmcuts  for  about 
J;14,000.  In  nil  commcrcinl  history,  probably,  no  more  striking 
illustration  can  be  found  of  the  economic  principle  that  nothing  more 
clearly  marks  the  rate  of  material  prepress  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  that  which  is  old  and  has  been  considered  wealth  is  destroyed 
by  the  re«ult9  of  new  inventiotis  and  discoveries. 

iVgoiu,  with  telegraphic  communication  between  India  and  China 
ami  the  markets  of  the  Western  world  permitting  the  dealers  and  con- 
luuicti  of  the  latter  to  adjust  toaniccty  their  supplies  of  comotaditics 
to  varying  demands,  and  with  the  reduction  of  (be  time  of  thcToyogc 

*  "Tbccwiftl  in»y  thcrefnro  bo  uid  to  h»vc  given  a  ilcAth-Mow  to  ui1iiiji-rrMo!(, 
ucri't.  Tui  A  fu«  R|>ccjftl  pgifMMoi."  (Fnttn  a  paper  by  Mr.  ChutM  ^fM|Iluc,  dt^ieribud 
\rj   •  '•!  »•  A  tiKrcliAOt  of    ciaincnce    Mtd    «xp«H«DC<l,    «Dtitlod   to    0puak 

«ii  .  ,    KsU  bttora  tlM  IndiAB    Ueclion  c>f   th«  Lond«a  SoeitE^  ot  ArU, 
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to  thirty  diy<  or  lew,  there  wm  no  longer  any  neceuity  of  laying  np 
great  stores  of  Eastern  coramoditiet  in  Europe ;  and  witb  tbe  termi- 
nation of  this  DPCCssiiy  tlie  India  wBrehoasc  and  distribution  system 
of  Knglaud,  witb  all  the  labour  and  all  the  capital  and  banking  incident 
to  it,  aubstanttally  pissed  away.  Eorope,  and  to  some  esteat  the 
Voited  States,  ceased  to  go  to  England  for  its  supplies.  If  Au<?tria 
wanted  anything  of  Indian  product,  it  arriTe<l  en  route,  by  the  Suez 
Canal,  at  Trieste;  if  Italy,  at  Venice  or  Genoa;  if  France,  at  Mar- 
neillcs;  if  Spain,  at  Cadiz.  As  a  rule,  also,  atoolu  of  Indian  produce 
are  now  kept,  not  only  in  the  countries,  but  at  the  very  localitiesi  of 
their  production,  and  are  there  drawn  upon  as  they  are  wanted  for 
immediate  consumption,  witb  a  greatly  redaced  employment  of  the 
former  numeruus  and  cxpensire  intermediate  agencies.*  Thus,  a  Cal- 
cutta merchant  or  commiuion  agent  al  any  of  the  world's  great 
centres  of  commerce,  contracts  through  a  cleric  and  the  telegraph 
with  a  manufacturer  in  any  country — it  may  be  half  round  the 
globe  in  distance — to  sell  him  jnte,  cotton,  hides,  spices,  cntcb,  linseed, 
or  other  like  India  prodiice.t  An  inoritable  steamer  is  sure  to  be  in 
an  Eastern  port,  ready  to  sail  upon  short  notice ;  the  merchandise 
iranted  is  bought  by  telegraph,  hurried  on  board  the  ship,  and  the 
agent  draws  for  the  price  agreed  upon  through  some  bauk  with  the 
shipping  docaments.  In  fonr  veeks,  iu  the  catc  of  Eugland,  and  a 
lesser  time  for  countries  intermediate,  the  shipment  arrires;  the 
mannfaclurer  pays  thn  bill,  either  wilh  his  own  money  or  his  bankers'; 
and  before  another  week  is  out  the  cotton  and  the  jute  are  going 
tHroogh  the  factory,  the  linseed  has  been  converted  into  oil,  nnd 

*  In  illottntioii  nl  t!iu  cunou  poiiit,  att«ntii>a  if  aikftd  to  the  followins  extract  from 
A  review  «f  Ui«  traJt  «l  llrttiih  lodia,  for  the  ytu  UIS6.  bum  the  Vimm  of  ii*di», 
piililuliDil  at  Bombsy:  "What  thu  oieraantjln  commana^  \i-t-.  fH  Boistnj]  Iim  ivfimd 
knil  in  iiiffirrmii  (ram,  ■«  tliR  very  ttkrrow  margin  wbidi  noweiiitU  betwMB  tha  prodii««r 
Anil  rnnaiimcr.  Tnciity  yean  »^  tlie  lixrf.'R  imiitirtiiiiC  honfCK  Iid4  «tockt,  Imll  nowiuUya 
hcmI)-  evBiT-tliiiiif  id  iiil'l  to  xttivK,  or  ImnKht  in  osociitjon  of  lutive  ont'oraL  tuid  Cb» 
buiwr  (l«iUcrf,  intUad  of  tlio  Euro|raan  inkport^n,  bftve  Ixcome  LW  hol<lcn'  uf  sbookt.  Tbo 
Otble  uul  euuil  bave  ttt  kiuwer  far  tbe  truitfnnuitioo  ;  wbilo  tho  «aM  v'tUt  wliicb  fusda 
eati  b«  Moarad  ftt  boBM  bjrindtt-i'lnalaBbaolutalycloititnUof  i^lknowUdgeof  tb«  tiad«, 
and  BitDUi  tbo  capital  to  witIc  it,  lu*  multM  in  tli*  dinUDution  of  prafita  boUi  lo 
iinpDrt«T«  and  tohazurdnjilvrk" 

t  FuniliaT  u  arc  tho  iniUic  gcnmlly  vrielt  the  opcratiuiM  o{  tlie  tokgnpb  and  tba 
tibusH  in  trvlo  and  c^ulnInc^e«  consciiatnt  upon  Its  auljamrine  oitcnsiaii,  tlie  follonriDg 
iacidcnt  «f  pfrwnal  Mptirji-nim  in»y  |irFii«int  c«rt«ia  ftattirm  witli  wbicli  tliey  ar«  not 
ncqnmtntcd:  Id  th«  winter  nj  luM  ttui  ^rrit«r  jaurn«y«d  from  N«<v  Vock  to  WMbingtau 
with  on  eminent  BmI'MI  in«ri-li»at  enqigcd  in  the  Civlouttu  trad*.  i.'«lling  npen  tbe 
nMchnBtthenmeevcetngnfur  uriTnl  nt  Wubiiiftiiu,  Lv  suit :  "Hen ii  iamctbin^ 

Mr. ,  tliat  may  iutonset  you.    Juiil  before  leaviu,-  ^Utu  MUmt,  in  HoatiHi,  yei lerdi 

furtuoon,  I  tclrgrafitied  tu  mjr  afccut  Id  Oakutbi,  '  If  yon  cau  buy  hiitcn  .iiid  ^iiiiny-lM 

U prices  and  Hnd  a  vceiwl  ready  to  charter,  Wy  and  ahiji.     Wbeii  1  arrived  lie 

fWailiiogtOB]  thia  alteroaon  (-If  M.1,  1  found  nwaitniEmn  thie  tdccrain  fr«tu  my  putncr 
in  BoetoD,  ci>vcrinft  aaotber  from  Calcutta.  receiTnt  ia  aaiwer  to  my  diiipit-'h  of  t^ 
jmiiout  day,  whieh  read  as  followi :  'J/iittt  and  ymaij/.h^g» pitrtJuufii,  vtinl  fJiOfttrtd, 
an'l  /oudta;  lii^tt.' " 

Iterob  then,  uan  e^-cry-day  occnrrcDcr,  wm  thp  recnid  of  straAaartion  o"  ft^B^O-^r 
fidonf  bbeglobo.  tlia  comMFoadenc*  in  rrlation  to  triiiob  trni-Glloilai)i«Uii<  .t 

to  tbe  entire  oitcaoiIsrcnM  «(  tfa«  globv,  all  completed  ia  aipaca  t/liui  .  ..la 

twraty-four  tiWM  t 
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the  hides  in  the  tannerv  are  being  transformed  into  leather.  AiVbat 
bu  happened  in  the  caso  uf  Kast  Indian  produce  Beenut  also  likelyto 
happen  in  the  case  of  the  great  product  of  AtiNtralia — namely,  wool 
— which  for  many  years  has  l)ccn  shipped  mainly  to  London  for  sale 
and  distribution ;  for,  with  the  incrcanul  facilities  and  reduction  in 
the  coat  of  travel  and  transportation  by  the  Snez  Canal  route,  the 
trodcDcy  in  recent  years  has  been  to  transfer  the  market  for  thii 
wool  to  the  country  of  ita  growth  ;  as  !Burop«an,  Continental,  and  to 
iome  oxtcut  Amorican,  manufacturers  aru  finding  out  that  by  this 
new  arrangement  they  can  hare  their  raw  material  delivered  to  them 
within  two  or  three  monthi  from  the  time  of  purchase,  inrtead  of 
three  or  four  fmm  the  date  of  shipment  to  London,  and  at  the  aame 
tunc  avoid ,  to  a  conaidevablc  extent,  the  "  profits  "  and  the  "■  corners  " 
of  middlc-mcn  and  speculators.  Under  these  circumatauoes  the  day 
is  probably  not  jar  distant  when  the  wiiolc  wool  crop  of  Australia, 
like  tlie  cotton  crop  of  the  United  Slates,  will  he  aold  hcfure  ship- 
meot;  and  another-long  established  "  course  "  of  trade,  which  baa 
brought  buyers  from  all  the  world  to  London,  will  be  broken  up,  to 
the  temporary  injury  and  loss  of  some,  but  to  the  greater  advau- 
togc  of  the  many.  And  in  anticipation  of  this  change,  the  largest 
warehouses  iu  the  world,  some  covering  an  area  of  five  acres,  have 
recently  been  creeled  in  Jlclbournc,  Sydcey,  and  other  Auslrolian 
cities. 

Importationa  of  East  Indian  produce  am  also  no  longer  conFined 
in  England  and  other  countries  to  a  special  das5  of  merchants  ;  and 
so  generally  has  this  formerly  large  and  special  department  of  trade 
been  broken  up  and  disi>crsrd,  that  extensive  retail  grorers  in  the 
larger  cities  of  Kuropc  and  the  United  States  arc  now  reported  aa 
drawing  their  supplies  direct  from  native  dealers  in  both  China  and 
India, 

Another  curious  and  recent  result  of  the  Suez  Canal  constnietion, 
operating  in  a  quarter  and  upon  an  industry  that  could  not  well 
have  been  anticipated,  has  bren  its  effect  on  an  important  department 
of  Italian  agriculture — namely,  the  culture  of  rice.  This  cereal  has 
for  many  years  been  a  atapic  crop  of  Italy,  and  a  leading  nrticlo  of 
Italian  export — the  total  export  for  the  year  1881  having  amounted 
te8.3,5t«  tons,  or  lGr,l!)t;,OlJO  pounds.  Since  the  year  1878,  how* 
[ever,  rice  grown  in  burmah,  aud  other  parts  of  the  far  East,  has 
been  imported  into  Ilaly  and  other  countries  of  Southern  Kurope  in 
tach  enormous  oud  ruutluuully  increasing  quantities,  and  at  sncb 
rates,  as  to  excite  great  apprehensions  among  the  growers  of  Italian 
rice,  and  tn  largrly  Himiiii»b  its  esportaiion — the  imports  of  Kastcrn 
rice  into  Italy  alone  having  increased  from  11,9^7  tons  in  1878  to 
nearly  70,000  tons  in  1883. 

That  the  same  causes  are  also  exerting  a  like  inducQce  upon  the 
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marketing  of  the  cereal  crops  of  the  Vnited  States  is  shovn  lij  the 
drcumstancc  that  the  freight  ratcn  on  the  transport  of  grain  from 
Bombay  to  Kngland,  bj  vfty  of  the  Suez  CunnJ,  have  declined  frocn 
33-5  cents  per  bushel  in  J880,  to  Hi  a  cents  in  1885;  nnd  to  the 
extent  of  this  decline  bns  the  ability  of  the  Itidiau  ryot  to  compete 
vith  tbe  American  gratn-groncr  in  the  markets  of  Surope  been 
increased. 

<t  How  great  was  the  disturbance  occasioned  in  the  genera)  prices  of 
the  comnioditica  that  enter  into  Hnstcm  commerce  by  the  opening  of 
the  Siicx  Canal,  and  hoir  quickly  priccH  respond  to  the  iutrodactioa 
of  improTcmentft  in  distiibution,  is  illustrated  by  the  folloving 
experience : — The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  India  with  foreign 
conntries,  exclusive  uf  its  coasting  tradi.',  was  estimated  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1869  at  £105,500,000.  In  1874, 
bowcrer,  the  raluc  vaa  estimated  at  only  i.'95,50O,0O0,  a  reduction  of 
tea  per  cent;  and  the  inference  might  naturally  have  been  tbataucb 
tk  large  rcdnction  as  ten  millions  sterling  in  five  years,  with  a 
concurrent  increase  in  the  irorld's  population,  could  only  indicate 
a  reduction  of  quantities.  But  that  such  was  not  the  case  was 
^own  \ij  tbe  fact  that  250,000  tons  more  shipping  (mainly  steam, 
and  therefore  equivalent  to  at  least  500,000  more  tons  of  sail)  were 
employed  in  transporting  commodities  between  India  and  foreign 
conntnes  in  1874  than  in  18(1!)  ;  so  thatwhtle  the  value  of  the  trade, 
throngh  a  reduction  of  prices,  had  notably  declined  during  this  period, 
the  quantities  entering  into  trade  had  bo  greatly  increased  during  the 
•nme  time  that  S50,O00  tons  more  shipping  were  required  to  conrey 
it.  In  short,  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  completely  revolu- 
tionised one  of  the  greatest  departments  of  the  world's  commerce  and 
Inuiness;  absolutely  destroying  an  immense  amount  of  what  had 
prcTiously  been  wealth,  and  displacing  or  changing  the  employment 
of  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  men ;  or.  as  the  Eeouomtgl 
hta  expressed  it,  "  so  altered  and  so  twisted  many  of  the  exist- 
ing modes  and  channels  of  busiucu  as  to  create  mischief  and 
eonfiuion "  to  an  e.\tcut  suflicient  to  constitute  one  great  general 
cause  for  a  universal  commercial  nnd  indtistrial  depression  and  ilia- 
turbance. 

The  drdnctions  to  be  drawn  from  the  most  recent  tonnage  statistics  of 
Great  Britain  come  properly  next  io  order  for  consideration.  During  the 
ten  years  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive,  the  British  mercantile  marine 
increased  its  activity,  in  the  matter  of  foreign  entries  and  clearances 
akme,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-tvo  million  tons ;  or,  to  put  it  uore 
limply,  the  BritiBh  merrantile  marine  exclusively  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  did  »o  much  more  work  within  tlie  period  named  ;  and  yet  the 
number  of  men  who  were  employed  in  effecting  this  great  increase 
had  decreased  in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  to  the  extent  of  about 
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three  tbousftod  (3,990  exactly).  What  was  the  cnn»e  of  this?  Tbe 
iDtroductioD  of  steam* hoUling  machines  and  j^rain  elevators  upon 
the  wharves  and  docks,  and  the  emploj'DieQt  of  steam-power  apoa 
the  veneU  for  stceriu^,  raiding  the  sails  and  anchors,  piimpiDg,  and 
dnchargiug  the  cargo;  or,  in  other  irords,  the  ability,  through  the 
increased  use  of  ateam  aad  ituprored  macbiocr/,  to  carry  larger 
ia  a  shorter  time,  with  no  increase — or,  rather,  wiib  an  actual 
decrease— of  the  Dumber  of  men  cmplored  in  sailiog  or  maaa^ing  the 
vessels. 

Statistical  investigatioot  of  a  later  date  furnish  even  more  striking 
illustrations  to  the  same  effect  from  this  indattrial  department.    Thus, 
ia  ISro  tbe  number  of  men  actually  employed   for  every  1,000  tons 
capacity,  entered  or  cleared,  of  the  British  ateam  mercantile  marine, 
ii  reported  to  have  been  17,  but  in  1881  it  was  only  'ZH  ;  showing  that 
Kvcoty  per  cent  more  manual  laboarvos  required  in  1870  than  in  1881 
to  do  the  same  work.      In  sailing  vessels  the  ciiange,  owing  to  a  leather 
degree  nf  improvement  in  the  details  of  anvigation,  bos  been  naturally 
smaller,  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  considerable ;  28  hands  being  re- 
quired in  1881  as  against  US  in  1870  for  the  same  tonnage  entered  or 
clrared  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  if  iu  these  comparisons  tbe  toQ- 
uage  of  freight  actually  transported  had  been  taken,  in  place  of  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared,  whether  light,  partially  or  fully  loaded,  the  diOer- 
ence  in  the  latiour  required  for  maritime  tninttixirt  in  favour  of  1H81 
woald  undoubtedly  have  been  even  greater.  Aunther  fact  of  interest  is, 
that  the  recent  increase  in  the  proportion  of  lar^e  ves-sels  constructed 
has  M>  greatly  increased  the  eflicicncy  of  shipping,  and  so  cheapened 
the   cost  of  sea-carriage,   to  the  advantage   of  both  producers  and 
consumers,  that  much  business  that  was  before  impossible  haa  become 
unite  possible.      Of  the  total  British  tonnage  constructed  in   1870, 
only  six  per  cent,  was  of  vessels  in  excess  of  3,000  tons  burden ; 
but  in  1881  fully  set'cnteen  jwr  cent,  was  of  vessels  of  that  size,  or 
larger.     Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  new  iron  ships  has  been  reduced,  in 
Great  Britain,  from  £18  per  ton  in  1872^74  toi:l3  in  1877,  £11  10». 
in  1880,  and  Icsa  than  .tlO  in    l88&-8r>.      Prior  to  about  the  year 
187a  ocean  steamships  had  not  been  formidable  as  freight-carriers. 
The  marine  engine  was  too  heavy,  occupied  too  much  apace,  cousumed 
too   much  coal.      For  transportation    of  passengers,  ai)d   of  freight 
having  large  value  in  small  xpace,  they  were  satisfactory;    but  for 
peHbrmiog  a  general  carrying  trade  of  the  heavy  aiul  bulky  articles 
of  commerce  tbcy   were  not  satisfactory.      A  steamer  of  the  old 
kiud,  capable  of  carrying  'liOOO  tons,  might  sail  on  a  voyage  so  long 
that  she  would   bo  compelled   fo  carry   2.200  tons  of  coal,  leaving 
room  for  only  80U  tons  of  freight ;  whereas  at  the  present  time  a 
steamer  with  the  compound  engines,  and  all  other  modern   improve- 
menls,  cau  make  the  same  voyage  and  practically  reverse  the  figures — 
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th«t  is,  carry  2,200  tons  of  freight  witb  a  consumption  of  odI;  800  tons 
of  coal.  How  under  auch  circumslsucefl  tUe  charge  for  sea-freights 
oa  articles  of  comparatively  high  value  has  been  reduced  it  shown 
hj  the  fact  that  the  ocean  transport  of  fresh  meat  from  New  Vork 
to  Lirerpool  does  nut  exceed  a  halfpeanj  per  pound  ;  and  includiu^ 
commiMioii&,  insurance,  and  all  other  items  of  charge,  does  not  exceed 
one  penny  per  pound.  Boxed  meats  hayc  also  been  carried  from 
Chicago  to  Loodou  as  a  regular  business  for  Us.  yiet  KHl  pounds. 
In  i860,  6rf.  per  hushel  was  about  the  lowest  rate  charged  for  any 
ko^th  of  time  for  the  transport  of  bulk  grain  from  Hew  York  to 
Lirerpool,  and  for  a  part  of  that  year  the  mte  run  up  as  high  as 
li^d.  per  bushel.  But  for  the  year  IH8<>  the  average  rate  for 
the  same  Mrriee  van  ^<t.  per  buahcl.  In  like  manQcr,  the  cost  of 
the  oceaa  transport  of  tea  from  Chiaa  and  Japan,  or  Rnfcar  from 
Cuba,  or  coffee  from  Braxil,  has  been  great!/  reduced  by  cbc  same 
causes. 

The  above  arc  examples  on  a  large  scale  of  the  disturbing  influeDce 
of  the  recent  application  of  steam  to  maritime  industries.  The  foU 
loving  is  uu  example  druirn  from  comparatively  oue  of  the  siuallest 
of  the  -world's  industricsj  prosecuted  iu  one  of  the  most  out-of-the-iray 
places: — The  seal-fishery  is  a  most  important  iadustrial  occupation 
and  source  of  subsistence  to  the  poor  and  scanty  population  of  Xew- 
foundlntid.  Originally  it  was  prosecuted  in  small  sailing-vessels^  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  of  such  craft,  employing  a  large  number  of 
men,  annually  left  the  port  of  St.  John's  for  the  seal-hunt.  Now 
few  or  no  sailing-vessels  engage  iu  the  buaiueaa ;  steamers  have  been 
substituted,  and  the  same  number  of  aeaU  are  taken  with  half  the 
ntunber  of  men  chat  were  formerly  needed.  The  consequence  is,  a 
diminished  opportunity  for  a  population  of  few  resources ;  and  to 
obtain  ''a  berth  on  the  ice,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  uow  considexed  & 
favour. 

Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sailing- reaiel  is  fast 
disappearing  from  the  ocean  ;  that  good  authorities  estimated  iu  188G 
that  the  tonnage  then  afloat  was  about  tveuty-Sre  per  ctnt.  iucxceaa 
of  all  that  was  needed  to  do  thu  theu  carrjiug  trade  of  the  world ; 
and  that  shipowners  everywhere  have  been  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  depression  of  industry  is  universal  ? 

Great,  however,  as  has  been  the  revolution  in  respect  to  ccouomT 
and  etEciency  in  the  carrying  trade  upon  the  ocean,  the  revolution  in 
the  carrying  trade  upon  laud  during  the  same  period  has  been  even 
greater  and  more  remarkable.  Taking  the  American  railroad*  in 
general  as  representative  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  world,  the 
average  charge  for  moving  one  ton  of  freight  per  mile  has  been 
reduced  from  about  y-n  cents  [l^d.]  in  ISgy  to  1*05  in  ISK'i ;  or,  taking 
the  results  on  one  of  the  standard  lines  of  the  United   States  (the 
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Xew  York  Ceotral),  from  t-95  In  18f}9  to  0G&  in  1885.  To  grasp 
foUy  the  mesning  and  aigni6auice  of  these  figures,  their  method  of 
preaentatioQ  majr  be  varied  bv  uying  that  two  thousand  poands  of 
eoot,  iron,  wheat,  cotton,  or  other  commodities,  can  now  be  cftiried 
oa  the  best  maaaged  railways,  for  a  distance  of  one  lailc,  for  a  sum 
to  snail  that  OQt»idc  of  China  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  coin  of 
eqniTalent  value  to  give  to  a  boy  as  a  reward  for  carrying  an  ounce 
pufcage  across  a  ntreet,  even  if  a  man  or  boy  could  be  found  in 
Bitrope  or  the  United  States  willing  to  gire  or  accept  so  small  a 
tompenaatjon  for  such  a  service. 

The  followiug  ingenioaa  method  of  itlustrating  the  name  results 
liu  been  also  su^ested: — The  Dumber  of  miles  of  railroad  in  opcra^ 
tion  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  1885  was  probably  about  300,000. 
Beckoniog  their  capacity  for  transportation  at  a  rate  not  greater 
tliui  the  reKuItn  actually  achieved  in  that  ssoie  year  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  appear  that  the  aggregate  railniRd  system  of  the 
world  could  easily  have  performed  work  in  1885  equiralent  to  trmna* 
poTtiug  120,000.000.000  tons  one  mile.  "  Hut  if  it  is  nest  oonsidcrcd 
that  it  is  a  fair  day's  work  for  an  ordinary  horse  to  haul  a  ton  67 
miles,  year  in  and  year  out,  it  farther  appears  that  the  railways  have 
added  to  the  power  of  the  human  race  for  the  satisfaction  of  its 
dcnres  by  the  cheapening  uf  products,  a  force  somewhat  greater  than 
tliat  of  a  horse  working  twelve  days  yearly  for  every  inhabitant  of 
the  globe."  Less  than  half  a  century  ago  the  railroad  was  practi- 
cally unknowD.*  It  is  therefore  within  that  short  period  that  this 
enormous  power  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  every  inhabitant 
t'f  the  globe  for  the  cheapening  of  transportation  to  him  of  the  pro- 
dticti  of  other  people  and  countries,  and  for  enabling  him  to  market 
or  exchange  to  better  advantAge  the  results  of  his  own  labour  or 
•erviccs.  As  the  extension  of  the  railway  syBteoi  has,  however,  aot 
been  equal  m  alt  parts  of  the  world — less  than  25,000  miles  existing, 
at  the  close  of  1884,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  combined — 'its 
accruing  benefits  have  not,  of  course,  been  equal.  .\nd  while  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  bsvc  undoubtedly  been  benefited  in  a  degree, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  addittoua  that  have  been  made 
to  the  world's  working  force  through  railways  since  1840  have 
MCrned  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  uf  the  Uuitbd  States,  and  of 
KuTope  (exclusive  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  former  Turkish  pro- 
iDccs  of  south-eastern  Kuropc).  a  number  not  much  exceeding  two 
andrcd  millions,  or  not  a  quarter  part  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
globe.      The  result  of  this  economic   change   has  therefore  been  to 

*  As  i»t«  as  IS40  thrre  w«re  la  uperatlou  i>nly  about  2,6fi0  miles  of  nulw>j-  in 
Asivica,  and  2, 190  ia  Europv.  vr  a  tobi  uf  4,990  miloa.  P«t  practi>Ml  i<iu|>oan«  it  may 
tWfifon  b«  raid  tbat  tbe  w^rld'a  mtlwa)'  B^sUm  did  notth«ii  vxist ;  Whila  ita  orgAnuj- 
Itu  aad  «onc«paBden«e  for  doing  fnll  sod  eflloieot  u-ork  must  bs  r«Jen«d  to  a  much 
M«r|«ri«d. 
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broaden  and  deepen    rather  than    diminiah   the  lioe   of  separation, 
between  the  cinlizcd  aad  the  semt-civilised  aod  barbarous  aatioue. 

Now,  while  a  TQcltipUcity  of  inveiitioDB  and  of  expericnoes  bare 
eontributfld  to  the  attainment  of  such  reeulta  under  this  railway 
syRtem  of  tniniiportatiuiij  the  discoverjr  of  a  method  of  making  sloel 
cbe>p  wot  the  one  thinf;  vhich  waa  aluiolntel/  euential  to  maliethem 
6na1I^  poasibic  ;  inasmuch  a^i  the  cast  of  frequently  replacing  rails  of 
iron  would  have  entailed  suoh  a  burden  of  expenditure  as  to  have 
rendered  the  present  cheapnesu  of  railway  transportation  utterly 
unattainable.  And  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  how  rapidly  im- 
prOTcments  in  proccseea  have  followed  tlie  discovery  of  iteasomer, 
until,  on  the  score  of  relatire  tint  cost  alone,  it  has  l>ecoaie  econo- 
mical to  Bubstitute  ateel  for  iron  in  railway  construction.*  Id  1873 
Bessemer  steel  in  England,  where  its  price  has  not  liccn  enhanced  by 
protectire  duticM,  commanded  £\G  per  ton;  iu  18HG  it  was  profitably 
manufactured  and  sold  in  the  aamc  country  for  less  than  .ti  per  too  I 
Withia  the  same  titue  the  annual  producing  capacity  of  a  iJcs«emer 
converter  has  been  increased  fourfold,  with  uo  increase,  but  rather  a 
diminution,  of  the  iuvoUcd  labour;  aud  by  the  Cjilchriat-Tbomas 
process,  four  meu  can  now  make  a  gireu  product  of  steel  in  tlie  same 
time  and  with  less  cost  of  material  then  it  took  ten  men  ten  yeata  ago 
to  accomplish.  A  ton  of  steel  mils  can  now  also  be  made  with  5,000 
pounds  of  coal,  as  compared  with  10,00U  pounds  in  1U68. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  and  what  may  be  called  bum&nitariaD 
results  of  the  I7x;cnt  great  extension  and  cheapening  of  the  world's 
railway  system  and  service  if>,  that  there  is  now  no  longer  may  ooca- 
aion  for  ttic  people  of  any  country  indulging  iu  either  excessive  hopea 
or  fears  as  to  the  results  of  any  particular  harvest,  iuamiuch  aa  the 
failure  of  cropa  in  any  one  country  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  no  later 
iban  twenty  ycnra  a^o,  identical  with  hij^b  prices  of  grain  ;  the  prices 
of  cereals  being  at  present  regulated,  not  witliin  any  particular  country, 
bnt  by  the  combined  pro^Iuction  and  consumptioa  of  all  eouD- 
triea  made  routnnlly  accesKible  by  railways  and  vteamsliips.  Hence 
it  is  that,  since  ISrO,  years  of  locally  bad  crops  in  Europe  have  gene- 
rally  witnessed  considerably  lower  prices  than  years  when  the  local 
crops  were  good,  aud  there  was  a  local  surplus  for  export. 

In  short,  one  marked  eil'cct  of  the  present  railway  aud  steamship 
aystem  of  transportation  has  been  to  compel  a  UDiTormity  of  prices  for 
all  commodities  that  are  essential  to  life,  and  to  put  an  end  for  CTtr 
to  what,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  constant  feature  of  com- 
merce— namely,  the  existence  of  local  markets  witli  widely  divergent 


*  "Dm  &t«t»^  price  of  iron  nils  iu  Croat  Britain  for  tho  ytm  ISS3  vnu  £2  jiM'  t«v; 
*t«d  fsils  in  th«  nmo  mailttt  mM  in  ISSd  for  1*4  ^in.  pvr  bin.  Kinoo  t1i«  begiuiiing  at 
ISH3  tba  muiufoctiiT*  of  iron  rail*  ia  tlic  roilfil  Statto  Iu*  been  almoBt  cntirdy  Aaeam- 
tinned,  sad  J  Bring  tba  jtantrom  1&83  to  l^^TlhcivwtTD  virtually  iMmsrlcet<|Ui>tationi 
(«r  than.  The  laat  recorded  ftvcrago  ]iric«  tot  tifra  raili  wma  94^  [mrtoa  ia  1BB2.  jbv 
ynrlji  hrengo  price  «f*tc«l  raiU  at  tW  «-i>ii4  in  P«kBii)lvMUi  (or  16$C  wai9S8J. 
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prices  For  lach  commodities.  How  rrmch  of  misciy  aiid  storTation  a 
locally  deficient  harvest  entaitcd  under  tbc  old  sTstem  upon  the  poor&r 
classes,  through  the  absence  of  opportunity  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
tliroo(;h  importatioaa,  is  aliown  by  the  circamttaocc  that  in  the  Cng- 
tisb  debates  upou  the  coro  laws,  about  tlieye^r  1810,  it  was  estimated, 
npoQ  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Tc»ke.  in  his  "  History  of  Prices,"  that  a 
ileficicncy  of  ouc-sixth  ia  the  English  harvest  resulted  lu  a  rise  of  at 
least  100  per  cent.  ID  the  price  of  grain  ;  and  auolher  estimate  by  DaTe- 
aant  and  King,  for  the  close  of  the  sercutecnth  century,  corroborate^! 
this  apparently  excessive  statement.  Tlie  estimate  of  these  latter 
BUtborities  vas  as  follons : — Kor  a  deficit  equal  to  one-tenth  there 
will  be  a  rise  in  price  of  310  per  cent, ;  two-lenths,  S'lO  percent.; 
three-tenths.  16*10  per  cent.;  four-tenths,  3BI0  per  cent.;  and 
five-tenths,  -4510  per  cent.  As  late  as  1817  the  difference  in  Franco 
between  the  bi^lieat  and  the  lovcst  prices  of  gmiii  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  was  45  francs  per  hectolitre  ;  in  18-17  (he  ayeroge  differ- 
ence was  i'fi  franc*.  Since  1H70  the  ^ntest  difference  at  any  time 
hai  not  been  in  excess  of  ."i  .i.")  francs.  The  following  table,  given  on 
German  authority,  and  representing  the  price  (in  silver  gulden  per 
hectolitre)  of  grain  for  varions  periods,  exhibits  a  like  progress  of 
firice  equalization  between  nations  : 


PlRlOP. 

EDgUad. 

fia&M. 

Beli^nm. 

rmaaia. 

18S1-30, 

\0-ih 

7.8ft 

6-44 

5€5 

1831-40  . 

9-60 

701 

7-31 

.V27 

1841-50  . 

9l» 

7tO 

7-9d 

6-41 

lSM-60. 

9--i0 

7-81 

a-65 

807 

lS(;i-70  . 

8-80 

S-.S9 

1»24 

7-79 

For  grain  henceforth,  therefore,  the  railway  and  the  steamship 
have  decided  that  there  shaU  be  hut  one  market — the  world  ;  and  that 
the  rnargiu  fur  speculation  in  this  coromodity,  ku  essential  to  tbe  well- 
being  of  humanity,  shall  be  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits. 

The  world's  total  product  of  pig-iron  increased  slowly  and  regu- 
larly from  1S70  to  1879,  at  the  rate  of  about  Ui  per  ccut.  per  annum  ; 
hot  after  1879  production  increased  enormously,  "until  in  18^3  the 
wlrance  among  all  nations  reached  1832  per  ccut.  on  the  make  of 
1870  ;  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  143'0,  and  of  other  countries 
2S9'I  per  cent."*  Such  an  increase,  justified  perhaps  at  the  moment, 
•81  far  in  excess  of  the  ratio  of  iucrease  in  the  world's  population,  and 
lor  a  term  of  years  greatly  disproportionate  lo  any  incrcaKC  iu  the 
■orld's  consumption,  and  finally  resulted  in  an  extreme  depression 

*  T««ti»oBf  et  8ir  LovrthUa  BeU,  Britwli  CommiuioD,  IS^ 
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in  the  bufiiness,  and  a   remarkable  faU  of  prices.      One  exjwriettce 
from  this  condition  of  affairs  in  tbe  United  Statst  is  vorthy  of  being 
placed  on  record.    Tor  a  long  time  tbe  effvct  of  prerailing  high  prir« 
fw  pig-iron,  coupled  with    the    iaflucDcc  of  high  protective  dutica 
Iinpoeed  on   the  imports  of  foreign  iron,  waa  to  maiutnia  a   largo 
nnmber  of  inferior  furnacca  in  operation  ;  but  after  1HS2-1$3  tbe  most 
intelHgeat  American  iron-producers  were  compelled,  u  it  were,  to 
meet  the  stagnation  and   ahacnee   of  profit  in  tlicir   business   by 
efTcctitig  improvements    in    the  quality  of    their  famoces,  and    un- 
doubtedly aUu  in  their  management ;  and  with  suub  effect  that  the 
sTcragc  wcckljr  capacity  of  the  "  anthracite  "  furnaces  of  the  United 
Statca  has  been  increased  since   1883  from  'i'iUi  to  2fil  tous,  and  of 
"  bituminous  "  from  34ti  tons  to  u07,  or  to  the  extent  uf  iti  per  cent. 
In  tbe  department  of  textile    manufactures  investigation  shows 
that,  owing  to  the   greater   tffcclivcnes«  of  cotton  machinery,  the 
manufacture  of  cottuu  goods  during  recent  years  has  also  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of    population,  and  that  this 
iucreaae  las  been  going  on  at  the  rate  of  doubling  the  production  in 
about  twenty  years.      In  the  United  Status  the  doubling  period  of 
population  is  now  about  thirty-three  years ;  in  Europe,  about  tuveaty^ 
five  years ;   and,  while   in  Oriental  countries  the  doubling  period 
is  not  dcHniteiy  kuowu,  it  is  unquestionably  longer  tbsn  that  of  tbe 
United  States.     It  would  therefore  seem  certain  that  not  only  is 
this  present  product  of  manufactured  cottons  in  ext-ess  of  the  world's 
present  cxebanging  capacity,  hut  alw  that,  without   a  dccreafc    ic 
machinery  product,  the  world's  population  must  speedily    increase 
tbeir  annual  per  capita  consumption  if  this  state  of  things  is  not  to 
continue.       The    report  of    the    factory    inspectors    of    the   textile 
industries  of  Great  Britain  for    188l>  shows  the  following  curious 
changCB,  consequent  on  improvements  in  machinery,  to  hare  taken 
place  in   the  cotton    manufacture  of  Great  Britain  since  1874: — A 
decrease  of  twenty  in    the  whole   number  of  cotton  factories;  an 
iucreusc  of  (throwing)  spindles    of    2,G04,G7!),  or  0'7    per  ceut.  (a 
result  doubtless  owing  to  the  great  improvement  in  the    producing 
capacity  of  the  spindle] ;  an  increase  of  61  per  cent,  in  tbe  number  of 
persons  employed,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  looms  of  97,000, 
or  '1\  jM?r  cent.    Taking  all  the  textile  industries  of  Great  Britain  into 
consideration,  tbe  number  of  hands  employed  in    1884,  as  compared 
with    1874,  has  not  decreased,  idthuugh  the  incrcaxe  (2*8  per  ceut.) 
has  been  small   in  proportion   to  tbe  increase  in    production.      Tbe 
number   c^  children  employed    iu   1BB4   was  34,000  less  than   1874, 
while  tbe  number  of  male  and  female  adults  employed  increased  about 
65,000 ;  a  change  that  implies  an  improrement  iu  the  social  condi- 
tion of  tbe  couutiy,  as  well  as  an  increased  production. 

The  displaccmeiit  of  muscular  labour  in  some   of  the  eottoa-mills 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  last  ten  years,  by  improved  machinery, 
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bu  been  from  33  to  50  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  work  of  oue 
openliro  working  one  year,  in  the  best  milU  of  tlic  Uuifed  States,  will 
DOW,  according  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  supply  the  annual  wants  of  I.GOO 
follf  clotbed  Cliinese,  or  3,(XX)  partially  clothed  East  Indians.  In  l&tO 
»D  operative  in  the  oottOQ-milU  of  Rhode  I'^land,  working  thirteen  to 
foorteen  hoam  a  day,  turned  off  9,000  yards  of  standurd  sheeting  in 
a  year;  in  18(46  an  operative  in  the  same  mill  made  about  30,000 
Tinln,  working  ten  hours  a  day.  In  IftH)  tlie  wages  were  $176  & 
year;  in  188(5  the  wages  were  $285  a  year. 

The  United  States  oensua  rctiirus  for  1880  report  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  amonnt  of  coal  and  copper  produced  during  the 
lea  previous  yearB,  with  n  very  large  comparatiTC  diminution  in 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  two  great  mining  in- 
ilustries;  in  anthracite  coal  the  increase  in  the  number  of  handi 
employnd  having  been  33'2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increaw 
of  product  of  H3-7  ;  while  in  the  caAe  of  copper  the  ratios  were  15'8 
and  7U'K  respectively.  For  Huch  results  the  use  of  cheaper  and  more 
powerful  blasting  agents  (dynamite),  and  of  the  steam-drill,  furnish 
in  explanation.  And  in  the  way  of  further  illustration  it  may  be 
staled  that  a  car-load  of  coal,  in  the  principal  mining  districts  of  the 
United  States,  can  now  (1887)  be  mined,  hoisted,  screened,  cleaned, 
a&d  loaded  in  one-half  the  time  that  it  required  ten  years  previously. 

The  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labour  for 
1886  furnishes  the  following  additional  illustrations : — 

"  la  tlie  mxQufacture  of  agricultural  iinpli'meais  spocific  eviderce  m 
(obmlttad,  showing  tlint  six  huiidrod  men  now  do  tlie  vrnrk  tlial,  lifUen  or 
twenty  yeurs  ago,  would  have  te<{Tiirod  3,14$  men ;  a  displacement  ar  1,&-I5. 

"  Tho  tnanufacture  of  boota  and  ehoea  oSors  some  rcry  wonderful  tacts  in 
Uiis  connection.  In  one  largo  anil  lang-establUlied  itianuraotriry  Uio  proprietors 
iMtt^  tbflt  it  wonM  ir'^^uirc  fiv«  hiiB[lr«d  persons,  woricing  by  hand  procouei, 
t»  make  aa  many  womt^n's  boots  and  shoca  nn  n  hundred  poraons  now  make 
with  lh«  aid  of  maciiiRery  ;  a  dtBpUcement  ol*  8u  per  cent. 

"  .'Another  tinn,  engaged  in  the  manuliicture  of  children's  sboea,  states  that 
th«  intiodutition  of  new  mucbincry  wlibia  the  past  thirty  ytsrs  hai  diaptitottd 
alMot  »ix  timr:t  tbc  nmount  of  hand-labour  required,  and  that  tho  cost  of  ths 
product  has  been  reduced  on^>hair. 

"  On  another  grade  of  goods  the  f>cta  ix>ll«ct«d  by  the  ageatn  of  the  Bureau 
show  that  ooe  man  can  now  do  the  wurk  whieh  twenty  yuini  ago  required 
ten  men. 

"  In  th«  msnu&cture  of  Hour  th^re  has  bc«n  .a  displacement  of  nearly  three- 
Srartb^  of  the  mannal  labour  tteceasary  to  produce  the  same  product.  -  In  tlie 
nanofacture  of  lurnilure,  from  one-half  to  throe-fourtlis  only  of  tlio  old 
ntunber  of  persons  ia  now  rwiuired.  In  tho  Dianufavture  of  wall-p4ip«r  tlia 
'■•-'  «TiJcDC<  pulB  the  dieplacement  in  the  proptntion  of  ono  hundred  to  ono. 
In  ilii>  iniinufacLure  ufuietals  and  metaUic  gooda  long-establislied  lirni-s  testi^ 
Uial  tnachinery  hat  dtercascd  nuinnal  labour  SS^  per  conL" 

The  following  arc  other  notable  reatUta  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  minor  industries  : — 

In  the  manufacture  of  jewellery,  one  skilled  workman,  paid  at  the 
nte  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  Joilars  a  day,  and  working  accord.- 
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lug  to  antc-macbinc  methods  in  lue  a  Tew  years  ago,  could  malce  up 
tbroo  doxcu  p&irs  of  sleeve-buttons  per  ilar.  Now,  oac  bo^,  paid  five 
dollars  per  week,  and  working  on  the  moxt  modern  niachitiery,  can 
make  up  niue  tliousaud  pairs  in  a  da}'.  Id  gold  (or  imitatiou  gold) 
chuio-makiug  the  Uoitod  States  oow  exports  the  cbeapoat  grade  of 
Hucb  jewellery  produced  b;  machiaery  to  Germany,  where  cottage 
band-iabour,  in  the  same  avocation,  can  be  bad  for  a  pittance,  and 
finds  a  ready  sale  for  it  aa  against  GermaQ  maoufacturers. 

Nothing  bas  had  a  greater  influence  in  making  possible  tlie 
rapidity  with  which  certain  branches  or  retail  husiiiess  are  now  con- 
ducted, as  compared  with  ten  yeani  ago — more  especially  the  sale  of 
groceries — thau  the  cheap  and  rapid  production  of  paper  bags.  At 
the  outset,  these  bags  were  alt  made  by  hand-labour,  but  now 
machinery  has  crowded  oni  the  hand-workera,  and  factories  are  in 
exiitencc  in  the  United  States  which  produce  millions  of  paper  baga 
per  week,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  file  single  orders  for  three  milHona. 
IViifa  machinery  Lave  also  come  many  improvementa :  square  bags 
that  stand  up  of  themselves,  and  need  only,  when  fdled  from  a  measure, 
to  have  the  top  edges  turned  over  to  make  the  package  at  once  ready 
for  delivery.  A  purciiascr  can  now  also  take  his  butter  or  lard  in 
paper  truys  th&t  arc  brine  and  g;rrasc  proof;  his  vinegar  iu  paper  jars 
that  arc  warranted  not  to  soak  for  one  hour;  a  bottle  of  wine  wrapped 
in  a  corrugated  case  that  would  not  break  if  he  dropped  it  on  the 
pavement;  and  his  oyatcra  in  paper  paiU  that  will  hold  water  over- 
night. A  few  years  ago,  to  have  fuinished  gratuitously  those  packagea 
would  have  been  deemed  extravagance;  hut  now  it  is  foaud  to  payaa 
a  mutter  of  business. 

The  so&rii/itel  of  an  apothecary  was  formerly  that  of  a  pilUtnakcr; 
but  the  modern  apothecary  do  lunger  makes  pills  e.\ccpt  upon  special 
prescriptions,  inasmuch  as  scorca  of  large  manufactories  now  pro- 
duce pills  by  machinery  according  to  the  standard  or  other  formulas, 
and  every  apothecary  keeps  and  sella  them,  because  they  are  cheaper, 
better,  and  more  attractive  than  uny  that  he  can  make  himself. 

('ertain  branches  of  occupation,  formerly  of  considerable  import- 
ance, under  the  influence  of  recent  improvementa  seem  to  be  passing 
out  of  existence.  Previous  to  1U72  nearly  all  Ihe  calicoes  of  the 
world  were  dyed  or  printed  with  a  colouring  principle  extracted  from 
the  root  known  as  "  madder,"  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of 
which  involted  the  use  of  thonsanda  of  acres  of  land  in  Holland, 
Bi-lgium,  Eastern  France,  Italy,  and  the  Le%'aut,  and  the  employment 
of  many  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  of  largo  amounts 
of  capital ;  the  importation  of  madder  iuto  England  for  the  year 
1872  having  been  28,731,600  poonda,  and  iuto  the  United  States  for 
the  same  year  7,786,000  pounds.  To-day,  two  or  three  chemical 
eatablisliments  in  Germany  and  Rngland,  employing  but  few  men 
and  a  comparatively  small  capital,  mauul'acture  from   coal-tar,  at  a 
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greatly  redaceil  price,  tlie  same  colooricg  print.'iple ;  snd  the  former 
gntt  bustiiK^M  of  groving  aud  prcpariiig  madder — witb  the  laod, 
labour,  aud  capital  iuTulrcd — is  gradaallj  becoming  cxtmct;  Ihc  im- 
portations into  Great  DritaiQ  for  the  year  IHtio  haviog  decliucd  to 
2,472,000  pounds,  and  into  the  United  States  to  1,15H,:I13  pounds. 

The  old-time  art  of  making  mi lUtoaes-~«Q titled  to  rnnk  among 
the  very  Jirst  of  labour-saviug  iuTentiona  at  the  very  duwu  of 
cirilizatioD — is  rapidlj  passing  into  oblivion,  because  millstones  are 
no  longer  necessarj  or  economical  fur  grinding  the  cereals.  The 
steel  roller  produces  more  and  better  Hour  in  the  same  time  at  lew 
cost,  and  aa  an  ineritable  consequence  is  rapidly  taking;  the  place  nf 
the  millstoDfi  in  all  countries  that  know  how  to  use  machinery.  And 
as  the  art  of  skilfully  grooving  the  surface  of  a  hard,  Hinty  rock  for 
its  coarersion  into  a  millstone  is  so  laborious,  su  dlfHruU  of  accom- 
pliibmcnt  (fonr  or  Stc  years  of  serrice  being  required  in  Frauce 
from  an  apprentice  before  be  is  allowed  to  touch  a  valuable  stone), 
and  to  a  certain  extent  so  dangerouA  from  the  Hying  particles  of  steel 
and  stone,  humaaity.  apart  from  all  economic  considerations,  may 
well  rejoice  at  its  desuetude. 

With  the  substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels  upon  the  broad 
ocean,  the  former  extensive  business  of  sail-making,  and  the  demand 
upon  factories  for  heavy  cloth  as  material  for  sails,  cipcricnced  a 
notable  depression,  which  ia  later  years  has  continued  and  iucrcoscd, 
because  commerce  along  coast-liuea  also  now  no  longer  mores 
exclusively  by  sail,  but  largely  in  baizes  dragged  or  propelled  by 
ateam.  l^or  the  four  years  next  previous  to  1886  the  demand  for 
sails  in  the  United  Statics  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  to  the 
extent  of  about  35  per  cent.,  although  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
country  by  ocean,  coast,  and  inland  watcn,  has  during  the  aame 
time  increased  very  considerably. 

Cotton-sccd  oU — an  article  a  few  years  ago  absolutely  unknowti  ia 
commerce,  and  prepared  from  what  vras  formerly  regarded  almost  ia 
the  light  of  a  waste  product — is  now  manufactared  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  come  into  such  extensive  use  as  a  subatitutc  for  lard, 
olive  and  other  oils,  for  culinary  and  manufacturing  purposes,  that 
its  present  annual  production  and  sale  arc  estimated  to  he  equivalent 
to  about  70,000,000  pounds  of  lard  ;  and  has  contributed  not  only  to 
notably  reduce  the  price  and  the  place  of  that  imjHirtaut  hog-product 
is  the  world's  markct\  but  also  to  impair  the  production  and  depress 
the  price  of  almost  all  other  vegetable  oils,  the  product  of  the  industries 
of  other  countries. 

But  tu  re«pect  to  no  other  single  article  has  change  in  the  conditions 
of  production  and  distributiuu  been  productive  of  such  momentous 
coQicquences  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.  On  the  great  vhcat-Kclds  of 
the  territory  of  Dakota,  wbere  macbiucrr  is  applied  to  agriculture  to 
neh  aa  extent  that  the  requirement  for  manual  labour  has    been 
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reduced  to  a  niiumuiD,  tbe  acuaal  product  of  one  m&n'a  labour, 
vurking  to  the  best  sdvantage,  is  uuderstood  to  be  now  equivalent  to 
the  production  of  5,500  bu^hcU  of  wheat.  In  tlie  great  mill*  of 
Minnesota,  the  labour  of  (mother  oue  man  for  a  year,  under  similar 
conditions  aa  regards  machinery,  ia  in  like  manner  equiralent  to  the 
conrcrBion  of  this  unit  of  3,iiO0  htialiels  of  wheat  into  a  thousand 
bands  of  flour,  Icaring  500  biuhcln  for  seed  purposes ;  and  although 
th«  conditioDS  for  analysis  of  the  next  step  in  the  way  of  reaulta  are 
more  difficult,  it  i«  reasonably  certain  that  tbe  year's  labour  of  oue 
and  a  half  men  more — orat  the  most  tvro  men — employed  in  railway 
transportation,  is  equivalent  to  putting  this  thousand  barrels  of  ilonr 
on  a  dock  in  New  York  ready  for  esportatioii,  where  the  addition  of 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  price  will  further  trauaport  and 
deliver  it  at  almost  any  port  of  Kurope.* 

Here,  then,  wc  have  the  labour  of  three  men  for  one  year,  working 
with  machinery,  resulting  in  produciDg  all  the  flour  that  a  tbousnnd 
other  men  ordinarily  eat  in  a  year,  allowing  one  barrel  of  flour  for 
the  average  (rooMuroption  of  ench  adult.  Before  such  a  result  the 
question  of  wages  paid  in  the  difl'erent  branches  of  floar  production 
and  transportation  becomes  an  inBignificant  factor  in  determining  a 
market;  and  acrortlingly  ,\n)encnu  flour  grown  in  Dakota  and 
ground  in  MinDca]K)lia,  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  seaboard  aud  under  the  aaspicea  of  men  paid  from  a  (lol> 
lar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day  for  their  labour,  is 
sold  in  European  markets  at  rates  which  are  dctenDinalivc  of  the 
prices  which  Russian  peaiiants,  Egyptinn  "  fellahs,"  and  Indlaa  "  i^ots  " 
can  obtain  in  the  same  markets  for  similar  grain  grown  by  them  OQ 
equally  good  soil,  and  with  from  flfteen  to  twenty  ocota  per  day  vagca 
for  their  labour. 

A  great  number  of  other  similar  and  equally  rcmarltablc  experi- 
ences, derived  ^m  almost  every  department  of  industry  except  the 
handicrafts,  might  he  presented;  but  it  would  seem  that  enough  evi- 
dence has  beca  offered  to  prove  abundantly  thatj  in  the  increased 
control  which  mankind  has  actjuired  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  in 
the  increased  utilization  of  sacb  control — mainly  through  machinety 
— 'for  the  work  of  production  and  distribution,  is  tn  be  found  a  eaoae 
amply  snflicicnt  to  account  for  the  economic  disturbance  which,  sioce 
the  year  1873,  has  been  certainly  universal  in  its  influence  oTcr  the 


*  Wbw  tb«  wliMt  reacliM  New  York  d^,  ud  camM  into  tbe  poneMion  «f  »  craBt 

k*>t  of  bread  to  th«  worldBc  seopb  of  N«w  York  at  tii«  lowoat  po#«ibU  pfica.  ws  find 
tkat  oa*  tkoiiMBd  Iwnvb  of  flour  oaa  bo  eetavortod  into  brood  snd  nU  ovsr  tlw  oonatar 
by  tbewDrfcof  tlinoponoMtor  oneyMU-.  Let  na  oddtotfaoiix  Kiido  hkUioraolKody 
Duaed  tfae  work  of  onother  maii  nx  nanllio,  or  half  »  man  ca«  ye*r.  to  kevp  tb» 
lOMtkaavry  is  repoir,  kod  our  modmi  nintdo  ti,  that  aevco  moa  tnffic«  to  pre  aw  tlio«- 
•aitd  jioraoas  »U  Ui«  Itnod  tbcjr  ciuuiiiuily  «w>aaM  In  om  ytu.  If  to  thoM  wc  add 
tkt««  for  Umi  wtirk  of  firoTiding  fuel  aad  ctber  materUb  t<»  tb«  tvilwi.)-  and  tbe  faok«t, 
oar  final  roulc  it.  vcaX  t«n  n«n  irotkinc  oao  you  oerrc  bread  ta  oa*  Uiaaaaad. 
{"Kttiibaaoa  <a  VrdwitM,"  fay  Edwsfd  AQcinMS.) 
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domuD  of  cinlixktiOD,  abaonnal  to  tKe  extent  ofjaatiffiDg  the  cUim 
of  haviog  bcoD  unprecedented  in  chArftctcr,  and  which  bids  fair  in  ft 
greater  or  lc«  degree  to  infinitely  eoutinue.  Other  causes  miy  nnd 
doubtleas  have  contiibuted  to  such  a  coudilioa  of  afFairs,  but  in  this 
one  cause  alooe  (if  the  iuflueucea  referred  to  can  be  properly  con- 
ndcrcd  as  a  unitv)  there  has  been  sufEoicat  of  potentiality  to  acconnt 
□ot  ouJy  for  all  the  tieonumio  phcuotnena  that  arc  under  discutaiou, 
but  to  occasion  a  fcvlio^  of  wonder  that  the  world  has  accominodated 
itficlf  BO  readily  to  the  extent  that  it  baa  to  its  ncir  conditions,  and 
that  the  distutbanecs  have  not  been  very  much  greater  and  more 
dtiaatroas. 

A  question  vhlcb  these  coaclnsiouB  will  naturally  suggest  may  at 
once  be  anticiputed :  Have  not  these  same  influencea,  it  may  be 
asked,  been  exerted  during  the  witolc  of  the  present  century,  and  in 
fact  ever  since  the  incvpUoa  of  civilization ;  and  arc  there  uuy 
ftaiODi  for  aupposing  that  this  intlucncc  has  been  different  during 
reoeot  yean  in  kind  and  degree  from  what  has  been  heretofore  cxperi- 
eneed  ?  The  answer  is.  Certainly  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree.  I'hc 
woxM  bBD  ue%'cr  seen  anything  numparable  to  the  results  of  the  recent 
rystem  of  transportation  by  land  and  water,  never  experienced  in  so 
abort  a  time  such  an  expansion  of  all  that  pertains  to  what  is  called 
buaincss,  and  has  never  before,  as  vas  prcnjised  at  the  outset  of  tliis 
argnmenC,  been  able  to  accomplish  so  moch  in  the  way  of  production 
vith  a  given  amount  of  labour  in  a  given  time.  Thus  it  is  claimed 
in  rei>])ect  to  the  Uerman  Kmpire,  where  the  atatiatics  of  production 
and  distribution  have  doubtless  been  more  carefully  studied  by  ex- 
perts than  eUewhere,  that  during  the  period  from  1872  to  1885  there 
was  an  expansion  in  the  railway  tralltc  of  the  empire  of  ninety  per 
cent.;  in  maritime  tonnage  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.; 
io  the  general  mercantile  or  commercial  busiuesa,  of  sixty-scvcu 
per  cent.;  in  postal  matter  carried,  of  a  hundred  and  eight  per  cent ; 
in  telegraphic  dispatches,  of  sixty-ouo  per  cent;  and  in  bank  dis- 
counts, of  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent.  During  the  same  pcriotl 
population  increased  about  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  from  sueb 
data  there  has  been  a  general  deduction  that,  "if  one  unit  of  trade 
was  the  ratio  to  one  unit  of  population  in  Germany  in  1873,  the  pro- 
portion in  1885  was  more  than  ten  units  of  trade  to  one  of  popula- 
tion." But,  be  tliia  us  it  may,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  whatever 
Itas  been  the  induatrial  expausioo  of  Germany  in  recent  years,  it  has 
leenat  least  equalled  by  England,  approximated  to  by  I'^aoce,  and 
rcrtainly  SHrpasscd  by  the  United  States. 

'Ilierc  is  very  much  that  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  idea 
which  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Lavcleye,  editor  of  the  Momteur 
da  InUrHt  MatMeU  at  Brussels,  that  the  industrial  activity  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  century  bas  been  devoted  to  fully  equipping 
civiliBcd  countries  uf  the    world   with    economic  tools,  and  \\iA\.  \Vq 
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work  of  tlic  future,  in  this  umc  sphere,  mntt  be  ncceuftrily  that  of 
repair  and  rcplacemcnta,  rather  than  of  new  constructions.  Bat  % 
more  important  inference  from  this  Ftamo  idea,  and  one  that  follv 
harmoniics  with  and  rationally  explains  the  phonorocna  of  the  existing 
situation,  ie,  that  (he  equipment  having  at  last  bDcn  made  nmAf,  the 
work  of  using  it  for  production  has  in  turn  begun,  and  has  been 
prosecuted  so  efTicicutljr,  that  the  world  has  within  recent  jresrs,  and 
for  the  first  time,  become  saturated,  as  it  were,  under  existing  con- 
ditions for  use  and  consumption,  with  the  results  of  these  modern 
improvements.  Again,  although  the  great  natural  luhour-saTiDg 
agencies  had  been  recognized  and  brought  into  use  many  years  prior 
to  1870,  their  powers  were  long  kept,  as  it  were,  in  nbeyanco; 
because  it  required  time  for  the  instrumentalities  or  methods  hj 
which  the  world's  work  of  production  and  distribution  was  carried 
on  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and  until  this  was  accom- 
plishcil  an  almost  infiuite  number  and  variety  of  inreutions,  which 
genius  had  produced  for  facilitating  and  accelerating  industrial  evolu- 
tion, were  matters  of  promise  rather  than  of  eoDsummatioD.  But 
with  the  extension  of  popular  cdncation  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
iutclligcncc,  all  new  achievements  in  science  and  art  have  been 
brought  in  recent  years  so  much  more  rapidly  '*  within  the  sphere  of 
the  cvery-day  activity  of  the  people  " — an  the  noted  German  inventor. 
Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  baM  expressed  it — "  that  stages  of  developme&t, 
which  ages  ago  re{]uin'd  centuries  for  their  conaummatioo,  und  which 
at  the  beginning  of  our  times  required  decades,  now  complete  thcu- 
sclves  ia  yean,  and  not  infrequently  present  themselves  at  once  in  % 
state  of  eompIctcncBa." 

An  in6ueucc  which  has   been   more  potent   in  recent  years  thaa 
ever  before  iu  stimulating  the  invention   and   use  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  and  one    which  should  not  be  overlooked    in  reasoning 
upon  this  subject,  has  been  undoubtedly  the  increasing  frcqucucy  of 
strikes  and  industrial  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  large  proportion  offl 
the    population  of    all  ciWlitcd  countries  engaged  iu  the  so-called^ 
mechanical  occupations,  which  conduct  in  turn   on  the  part  of  such    , 
classes  has  been  certainly  largely  prompted  hy   the   changes  in  thefl 
conditions  of  production  resulting  from  prior  labour-saving  inventions 
and  discoveries.    As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Entfineer,  the  remedy 
that  at  once  suggests  itself  to  every  employer  of  lu)x>ur  on  the  occa' 
sion  of  such  trouble  with  his  employes  is  "  to  u»c  a  tool  wherever  i 
is  possible,  instead  of  a  man."     And  one  sigoiBcant  illustration 
the  quickness  with  which  employers  carry  out  this  suggestion 
afforded   by  the  welt-autbcnticatcd  fact,  that  a  strike  among  the  boot' 
and    shoe  factories  of  one   county,  in  the    State  of  Massaehusetts, 
resotted  in  the  capacity  for  producing  by  the  same  factories,  dunn 
the  succeeding   year,  a  fully  equal   product,  with  a  reductioa  of 
leaat   lifleen  hundred    operatives ;    one    machine    improTCinent 
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eSectJDg  an  operatioa  called  "lasting"  liaviag  been  introdaced^ 
wbidb  13  capable  of  doing  the  former  work  of  from  two  hundred  to 
two  bundred  and  fifty  men  with  a  force  not  exceeding  (iAy  men. 

Anotlier  fact  coDfirmatorT  of  the  above  conclusions  is  that  all 
iavcstigatora  aecm  to  be  agreed  that  the  depressioa  of  indttatry  \a 
leoeat  jean  has  been  cspcricnecd  with  the  greatest  aeveritT  in  those 
eoantiies  wbcre  machiuLTy  h^  becu  uiuel  Isr^y  adopteilj  and  leasts 
or  almmt  not  at  all,  ia  those  countries  and  in  those  occnpatioos 
wbcn:  band-labour  aud  hsud-labonr  producta  have  not  i>een  material!/ 
iutcrfcred  with  or  supplaulcd.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  mass  of 
tbe  people  of  anv  couotrf  removed  fn)in  the  great  lines  of  the  world's 
conmcrcft,  ait  la  China,  India,  Turkey,  Mexico,  atid  the  States  of 
Northern  Africa,  bad  experienced  any  economic  disturbance  prior  to 
1883,  except  from  variations  in  crops  or  eivil  eommotiona  ;  and  if  the 
experience  of  a  few  of  such  coantriea  bu  been  dilTercut  sbcc  1H83, 
the  cansea  may  nndoabtcdly  be  referred  to  the  final  iaflucuce  of  long- 
delayed  eitrancona  dixturbancca,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Mexico  in 
mpcct  to  the  Uiiiversal  depreciation  of  silver,*  and  in  Japan  from  an 
apparent  culmination  of  a  long  scriea  of  changes  in  the  civilization 
utd  economy  of  that  country.  There  have,  moreover,  been  qo  dig- 
placemcuta  of  labours  or  reduction  in  thecostof  labour  or  production  in 
all  these  itiduslrii.ii  in  civilized  oouulries  where  machinery  has  nut  been 
increased ;  as,  for  oxample,  in  domestic  service,  in  such  dei>artments 
of  agriculture  as  the  raising  and  ciiri;  of  stock,  the  "t-uwing  of  cotton, 
of  flax,  itrnip,  and  of  tropical  fibrca  of  like  cbaructer,  or  in  sueh 
mecbanicat  oecopations  as  masonry,  paintiag,  upholstering,  plastering, 
aad  cigar>makiog,  or  those  of  engineer?,  firemen,  teamsters,  watchmen, 
and  the  like. 

iloally,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  note  bow  all  the  other  causes 
vhich  have  been  popularly  regarded  as  having  directly  occasioned  or 
csseotiiilly  contributed  to  the  recent  depression  of  trade  aud  iuduKtry — 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  arc  in  the  iiatnreof  natural  phenomena, 
as  bad  aeasonii  and  harvests,  diseases  uf  plants  and  animaU,  disap- 
|i«araace  of  69b,  and  the  like,  and  such  as  are  due  to  cxcctsivc  taxa- 
tion consequent  on  w«r  expenditure,  all  of  which  arc  local,  and  tho 
first  temporary  in  character — naturally  group  themselves  about  the 
une  great  cnnse  that  has  been  suggested,  as  sequences  or  derivatives, 
and  aa  secondary  rather  than  primary  in  their  iuflitencc ;  aud  to  the 
ftrti  and  daloctioiis  that  are  confirmatory  of  this  couclusioD  atteu- 
_iiuu  will  be  next  invited. 

David  A.  WiLia. 

*  Tbo  ii-crocc  Rito  of  exi-hjinge  in  Mcxiro  on  LcmiUin  fpit  from  46  to  41  per  dnIUt  is 
Ut  csttf  BMutlit  of  l^S&  to  XS  to  3(i  In  the  aptiog  of  ISSt). 
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IF  th«  last  nine  mooUm  cannot  be  Mid  to  hav«  produced  any  book  that 
is  litcely  to  \mt  its  mark  upon  the  year,  thcj-  show  great  activity  in 
most  dvpartments,  and  a  large  amount  of  useful  and  Bigh-claaa  work. 
This  activity  is  olMervablo  in  the  pitgo«  of  Mind  qahc  ai  much  i\a  in  any 
of  the  separate  treatist-s  produL'tid,  No  student  of  psycboIo;jy  will 
neglect,  for  example,  the  inUTogtini^  and  instructive  ountroven>y  (if  it 
may  he  M  culled)  carrivd  ou  in  that  journal  during  the  past  twelve 
months  between  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradle]%  Mr.  Jamea  Ward,  and  Professor 
Bain,  on  the  nature  of  atttmtion  as  an  activity  of  thought,  the  scope 
and  roeiining  of  a^ouiution,  aud  kindred  topirai,  whieh  afiect  the  venr 
tftsis  of  psychological  science.  And  tlie  name  may  heflaid  ortbeTaluabw 
Maries  of  article!!  on  "  Tlie  Perception  of  Space,"  eontribnted  to  thi« 
year's  numbers  of  Maul  by  Professor  James  of  Harvard.  But  America 
18  DO  longer  going  to  lie  content  with  Mind  aa  an  outlet  for  its  psycho- 
logical work :  wc  ate  soon  to  have  the  A  merican  Journal  of  P^ycfmlogy, 
edited  by  Prof.  Stanley  Hall,  of  the  Johns  Uopkins  University.  ludeed, 
the  devotion  with  which  the  AmcrieaDS  have  thrown  thcmsclveB  into 
ficienlific  ptiychology  is  one  of  the  noticeable  facts  of  the  present  time. 
It  ia  to  be  hoped  that,  while  maintuining  its  scientific  character,  the  new 
journal  will  not  dcUrer  itself,  bound  hand  and  footy  into  the  hands  of 
the  psycbo-phyaicists,  lo  whose  experiments  nnd  measuremcots  it  is  tii« 
fashion  at  pri«cnt  to  attributi!  nn  undue  importance.  Professor  Dctrcy's 
"  psychology,"  •  following  so  closely  upon  Professor  Clark  Murray's 
"Handbook,"  noticed  in  a  former  R««ord,  and  the  "Elements  of  Physio- 
logical P*ycholog)',"  t  just  issued  by  Professor  Ladd  of  Yale,  ore 
additioiial  evidences  of  the  activity  referred  to.  Proftssor  Ladd  has  also 
completed  tbe  work  of  translating  Lotzo's  "  Dictate,"  or  lecturo  pant. 
graphs.  Thesesucoiwct  Outlines,}  embracing  "  Mctaphysic,"  "Philoso- 
phy of  Ileligion,"  "  Practical  Philoeophy,"  "  Psychology,'*  "  jEstheties," 
and  "  Loi^c,"  bandEomcIy  got  up,  and  olitainablo  in  Ibis  oountry  from 
Triibner  £:  Co..  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real  servioe  to  Eoglifili  studente. 
From  America  cornea  also  the  first  volume  of  an  undertaking  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  a  large  circle  of  philnsophie  rcnden: — o  translation  of 
Kuno  Fischtr'a  comprehensive  "  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.*' 
Fischer  t«  always  lucid  and  vigorous — popnlur,  as  the  editor  says,  in  the 
li«sl  sense  of  that  term — and  bis  biographical  aud  historical  mutter 
cannot  be  tno  highly  prai^.  The  first  volume,  on  "  Descartes  uud  bin 
Sd)Ool,"$  excellently  tranalaled  and  got  np,  embrftces  160  pp.  of  geaend 

«  -PBrcbolcijo-.  "  By  John  DeirRV,  I'li.D.,  AsdiUat  l>nte«K>r  of  FhiloMjifay  ia 
Micliigan  Univ«niity.     New  York:  iLMTpcr  ft  Brotben 

t  -BlnnoaU  of  I'b>siok>gi<«l  Pivcliolor}'."  By  Oeorxe  T.  Lsdd.  Fn&Mor  of 
l*h)lM«pli]r  ill  Vkle  UniTcnity.     J^nJoa  ;  LviiginiuM,  Gi«ca  &  C<h     J887. 

X  BwtoD:  (;ian  ft  Co.     IW«-;. 

\  "  IliiU'ry  o(  Mod*™  PhJIowtfihy.''  By  Kuno  t'UcKer.  "  [iMcartM  an>!  liis  School." 
TninilAhil  Irom  tlie  tbirtl  ani)  miud  (ierms'i  etliiiuu  by  J.  P.  tlordy,  Pli.D.,  I'l  nfmni 
of  ratlnsuMa  IB  Otuo  Usivenity.  Kditcd  by  Mttab  rort«r,  U.\>.,  LLiJJ.  I^nilua: 
T,  FiabM  Uniriii.     ISST. 
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Introdootion  or  liUtorical  rovieitr,  140  pp.  of  bio^rnphioal  and  lit^rar/ 
mtiter  on  Dcscarlos,  200  pp.  devoted  to  liis  duolxiuu,  and  neaci/  100  pp. 
more  dvvot«d  to  the  dBv«lapmoiiL  of  Corte^ianisin  hy  Ihe  OceasionalUta 
~  UaleLraoche.  This  will  giro  tbow  onaoiiuinted  with  the  ori^nat 
idea  of  the  scale  of  the  work.  The  proMQC  volume  is  to  I>e  foUowiid 
a  seoond,  deatin?  with  f^pino^A ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tJi&t  the 
foumeiol  Buocees  of  the  enlvrpri^ie  will  be  such  as  to  cneourag^  tha 
poblisber  to  proceed  with  Leibnitz,  and  the  remainiag  volumee  of  the 
originst  history.  A  tr.inRlaticm  of  die  Leibnitz  In  particular  wonld  b«  a 
gnat  boon  to  the  English  student  of  philosophy.  Boforc  leaving 
Arocricao  contrihutioiiii,  mention  must  be  mode  of  Br.  McCuub'a 
**  Phikwopbic  Serit-u  "  uf  tracts  tor  the  ttmaa,  chortly  noticed  in  previoaa 
Bcoords,  and  now  repablkbed  io  two  volume§/  without  addition  or  com- 
ment, aa  a  defeocc  of  "  K«alUtic  Philosophy."  The  first  volume  embraces 
Iba  four  "Expository."  and  the  i>«C0Dd  the  four  "Historioal  nnd 
Critioal"  pamphlets,  the  latter  dealing  with  "Locke,"  "Hume  and 
Buxlty,"  "  The  Critical  Phitwwphy,"  and  "  Herbert  Spencer." 

Professor  Dewey's  "  Peycholopy,"  mootioned  in  the  above  list,  is  an 
excellent  trentise  which  calls  for  further  iiatice.  lb)  method  u  admir- 
able and  it^  information  fall  and  up  to  d.ite.  The  oufulness  of  the  book 
is  fortfacr  t&hanced  by  full  bibliographioal  references  at  the  end  of  eauh 
chapter.  A  nwftil  innovation  upon  the  older  rubrics  of  tMnsotion  and 
FsKxptinQ,  Memory  and  Imagination,  Conception  and  Iteasonine.  is  the 
plan  (odopted  both  by  Mr.  (>ewey  and  in  Profesiior  Clurk  Murray's 
recent  "  Handbook ")  of  trcatiii;;-  the  "Elements  of  KnowlcdgH  "  (the 
aeiiaaliuual  data)  aad  "  ProoitKi's  of  Kuuwlcd^ "  (under  which  Mr, 
Dearey  includes  apperception,  oesociutioii,  and  attention)  aa  preparatory 
to  actual  mental  facts — percepts,  images,  and  concepts.  Even  these  last,  of 
ooiirM,  are  not  to  be  regardiid  aa  ftoparate,  independent  facts  ;  they  nro 
ratfa«r  mental  aspect*.  Mr.  Dewey  calls  them  "Blagfls  of  knowledge"; 
and  throuj;hout  it  is  one  great  merit  of  lib  book  to  brin^  out  clearly  the 
ioMpanihility  iind  mutual  dependence  of  the  different  forms  of  lueutil 
■dtMD.  The  xpe^-iul  object  of  the  work,  aa  stated  by  the  author,  haa 
been  to  combine  the  scieuliflc  treatment  of  psychology  with  the  tradi-> 
tiooal  use  of  Uiat  dUciplinc  aa  an  introduction  to  philosophy,  lu  this 
ililfcrent  enterprise  Mr.  Dewey  has  achieved  a  very  fair  measure  of 
foci-CM,  though  it  may  bo  doubted  whethv>r  his  philo«ophy  of  the 
univenud  Sell  is  not  too  largely  imported  into  the  book,  if  regard  be  had 
U'  tlio  needs  and  cupaoities  of  the  ordinary  student  of  psychology,  who 
is  rx  hypoikmi  philosophically  untniiued. 

ProfoMor  Ladd's  "  Physiological  Psychology  "  is  a  work  of  very  great 
labour,  and  one  for  whicli  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  sympo- 
tb»tic  atudenU  of  the  scienoe.  Much  has  been  heard  for  some  time  of 
lysiologicid  Psychology  and  PsycbophyMcti,  but  detailed  infurmutiou 
to  the  ftime,  methods,  and  achievements  of  the  new  branch  of  iitvee- 
itioD  has  not  been  accevoible  in  any  Eii^lieb  book.  Professor  Ladd 
here  suppliiMl  thia  want  in  very  full  and  competeat  fashion.  The 
traatiae  is  naturally  based  to  a  eoutiderubte  vxtcat  upon  Wundb's  "  Phy- 
tiologischc  Psychologie/'  but  embraces  in  its  survey  all  the  important 
sad  mo»t  recent  monographs.  It  is  to  be  noted  at  the  same  time  that 
e  author  recognizes  the  limitatiotu  of  such  inquiries,  and  takes  a  sober 
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viotf  of  the  poasihle  achievcmenU  of  the  "rew  psj-chotofjy "  in  the 
future.  The  buok  b  divided  iuto  lliree  parts,  of  wliiub  only  the  second 
(ImIs  with  what  would  ordiiutrilvbedetwribcdas  ]>hyEiolo<rical  psycholo^. 
Tbo  first  part,  dealiin:  with  "Tno  Ntrvous  Mechanism/'  i«  a  BomcwUBt 
plnburate  phyHiuIo}>^ical  trealise ;  and  the  third,  on  "  The  Nature  of  the 
Mind,'^  would  certainly  he  described  in  many  quarters  as  "  metaphysical 
psjchology. "  Proft'ssor  Ladd  here  develops  a  view  of  the  ultimat 
nature  of  the  mind,  and  its  relation  to  the  bodjr,  vrhidi  Iwars  a  stroi 
reeemblance  to  that  maintained  by  Lotze. 

Profesoor  Max  Miiller's  "  Science  of  Thought"  *  has  more  of  tli 
p«t9onal  aeoeot  in  it  than  is  tibial  in  an  abstract  treatise.     "  Disi  et 
BolTaTi  animani  raenm,"  ib  the  expression  used  hy  the  author  hinuelf  ia 
the  preface.     He  etideni'ours  liere  to  syetematize  and  ro-inforce  those 
views  on  the  inscparoliility  of  thought  arid  language,  and  the  consequent 
decisive  importatico  of  the  Kience  of  language  for  philoBophy,  to  whici 
h«  ba«  repeatedly  gtrcn   cxpreeeion  elsewhere.    The  hnos  containi 
indeed,  in  its  main  contentions  and  strain  of  argument,  little  that  wil 
be  absolutely  new  to  readers  of  the  author's  Lectures  on  the  Sctenoe 
Language.      But  the  discussion  of    logical  terms  and  distinctiotu 
ampTifiea,  and  so,  too,  arc  the  referenofn  to  the  statements  of  individnol 
philosophers  and   to  the  hlatory  of  philosopliy  geiienUly.     A  chapter  is_ 
inserted  on  Knnt's  philosophy  ;  nnd  in  regard  to  the  question  of  theori^u 
of  language,  fo  familiar  to  readers  of  the  lectures,  we  find  Professor  2dUt 
Miiller  now  ailoptiog  from  his  friend  Noin!  a  third  theory  an  in  the  main 
the  true  account  of  the  suhjeci.  Whenever  our  Kcu^trs  arc  excited  and  our 
mut^clt»;  hard  at  n'orl^,«nyi;  Nuir0.wefe«l  a  kind  of  ivlief  in  uttering  sounds. 
For  example,  "  when  people  work  together,  when  peasants  dig  or  thresh, 
when  sailors  row,  when  women  spin,  when  eotdiers  Diurcb,  they  are  inclined  . 
to  accompany  their  ACtioDS  with  certain  more  or  lesa  rhythmical  utter- 1 
nnces.    These  sounds  come  to  be  figusof  repeated  anXs,  and  being  uttered 
by  meo  asiiociated  in  a  csmmon  work,  hav^  the  advantage  of  being  under- 

stood  by  all When  we  remind  oiiri>(>,lve>i  or  others  of  these  acts  by 

meoiis  ofthe  sounds  which  used  to  accompaiiy  tlieiu,  i\iG  chtnx'ji'  coixcomi~  ^ 
t<(ii«,wemakeourfipitsteptowardsreallnngnage."  llemeoibertng  Profe 
Max  Miitier'*  own  nicknomcs  of  the  "pooh-pooh"  and  "bow-wow  "J 
theories,  the  critics  have  not  been  alow  todub  this  new  hypothesis  the  "yo 
beave-ho  "  theory.    The  whole  subject  ia  oneon  which,  as  John  of  Salia 
bury  used   to   suy.  it  is  ptirniitt(.-d  to  duubt.     Professor  M;ix  Miiller  oli 
develops  at  conNdernhle  length  his  well-known  c-riltcism  of  D^rwiui^m, 
based  on  the  fact  tli»l   man  atone  possesses  language  in  the  sense  of  a 
eystem  of  general  eigtis.     Much  of  what  he  says,  by  the  way,  ns  to  th  J 
philosophy  of  evolution  may  be  heartily  assonted  to  ;  but  if  he  admit*' 
that  the  human  animal   m.iy  have  been  "  muta  for  ages,"  und  have 
developed   from   a  speeelilrss   into  a  speaking  st^ite,   I   fad  to  see   hiu 
special  point  against  the  1.>arwinian  theory  ol  development  througli  thef 
antliropoid  ape  ur  (ome  aimilur  creature.     The  human  animal  (bO  called 
in  a  fuHire  reference)  devi^loped  re4ison  and  speech;  yet  Professor  Max 
Miiller  maintains  that  "no  one  who  knows  the  true  nature  of  laDguojid 
could  conceive  how  any  animal,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  could 
ever  have  developed  speech  "  (p,  15^).    The  animal  which  blosaomed 
iuto  speech,  and  so  developed  into  man,  did  so,  vc  are  told,  because  b 


•  "Tlw  SciMi«  <if  Tbonfhl." 
Onu  &  Co.     1887. 
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was  "  capable  of  lieoomin^  what  he  is  " — because  he  bad  tbo  potentiality 
of  reaeon  and  speech  within  htm.  And  agdn  we  are  warned  that  we 
must  dislingaiijb  between  what  is  not  yri  rational  and  what  n^iwr  can 
be  Fational.  Surely  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  hunuui  animal  we  ooly 
know  ita  [wtenLial  poasesi^ion  of  th«s«  attributes  because  it  Bfteru-ards 
developed  them  -,  and  if  a  variety  of  apes  wert:  at  jniy  future  period  to 
develop  tha  same  ebaracteristics,  wo  Khoald  be  cuai{>ellod  Ui  a^ribe  to 
them  alw  tho  jMte&tiality  of  reason  oitd  spvecb.  Without,  tlicrcforc,  io 
the  least  assailing  tbo  philosophical  view  of  evolution  taken  by  the 
ouUior,  I  should  venture  to  doubt  the  ufdulness  of  this  particular 
jpolemtcal  appticution.  Kor,  a.^pun,  while  admitting  to  the  full  all  that 
ts  Miid  by  Profcsiior  Mas.  Muller  on  the  ioeeparability  of  concept  and 
vrord,  can  I  quite  understand  tht;  extent  of  the  claims  which  be  puts 
forward  for  the  ^ience  of  Lau^iage.  Again  and  a^n  we  axt  told 
that  the  Science  of  'i'liought  must  be  for  the  future  neither  more  nor 
k«s  than  the  Science  of  fAOgunge,  "  If  we  tally  uodcretood  the  whole 
growth  of  every  word,  philosophy  would  have,  and  oould  have,  uo  longer 
any  secrets.  It  would  cease  to  cxiitt"  (p.  b\h).  Unr[Hi^1ionably,  com- 
parative j^ilology  and  the  pula-ontoioKy  of  tauguugo  throw  a  moat 
valuable  bght  u|H>n  the  work  of  tbb  logteiuu  ,uu<]  ibti  jx^yobologiiit ;  and 
the  science  of  language  may  truly  be  naid  to  espiuin  and  explode  tlu; 
mythology  which  so  perGistently  minglea  with  our  philosophic  attempts 
to  expIaiD  the  uiiircrse.  But  I  fail  to  sea  bow  the  hiBtoty  of  the  metu- 
physical  eoiicoptions  which  man  has  employed  can  ipgofanio  determine 
the  conceptions  which  he  uu-iiiht  to  employ.  The  historical  method, 
here  as  elsewhere,  can  only  tdl  us  how  man  came  to  employ  certain 
name«  in  certain  eeuaea;  it  cauuvt  dtxide  as  to  tb«  truth  of  the  itame^ 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  theory  tbey  embody.  After  all  the  negative 
service  readercd  by  the  science  of  lauu;uagc,  ia  it  not  true  that  the  ta«k 
of  philoatipby  remains  to  be  pvrfornieu,  as  before,  by  uur  besit  reflection 
upon  all  the  elements  of  the  concrete  ftict  presented  to  us  ?  But  Uiottgh 
w**  may  diller  from  Professor  Max  Miillur  on  a  point  of  principle  like 
tbi-s  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  book  ie  full  of  intorc*ting  and 
in*triictive  matter.  The  general  reader  will  niiturally  turn  by  preference 
lo  the  phtlolo^cal  illustratiouB  which,  in  Professor  Mas  Mullui''(;  hands, 
never  fail  to  charm;  but  the  Brstchapter,  on  "The  Conetituent  Elements 
of  Tlionght,"  13  full  of  Round  psyohologj-  attractively  set  forth ;  and  the 
biift  three  ehaptcm  often  throw  a  welcome  light  on  logical  terms  and 
diatioctions. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Dr.  Fcrrier's  wctl-kuowu  work  on 
!ie  "  Funeuonsof  the  Urain."*     Tlic  booh,  the  author  U'llg  u^,  has  been 
IniDst  entirely  ro-wrtttcu,  aud  a  good  deal  hu^  been  added;  but  "  tlie 
j»rinci|)al  doctrines  formerly  advocated  in  respect  to  the  loculizaliou  of 
cerebral  functions  arc  maintained  in  all  cssvntialH  unchanged." 

Flaming's   "  Vocabulary   of    Philosophy "  t    has   also    undergone    a 

lorough  reviaton,  or  rather  rc-oonetructioo,  at  the  hands  of  Profceeor 

^aldcrwood,  :uid  now  appears  in  a  fourtli  edition.     Fully  oiiu-batf  uf  the 

ik  bi  new.    The  result  is  a  very  great  improvement  ou  (.indeed  a 

•  "The  FaBvUtAa  o£  tbv  Braiik."    £j  David  F<.Trior,  MD.,  LL.D.,  FK.S.     Seeaad 
JitioR,  tewriUcD  ukI  «iil«rg«d.     Sfnitb,  Elder  &  Cv^     ISW. 

*  '•  Vr^ahviatj   at    [lulMoi^y,    I'ajrchaUgiekl,  Etlikal,   itnd    Metaphyeicftl ;  with 
.uid  Ucfervnee*."     By  WUIinin  FTcmiog,  D.]>.,  (urmerly  rrofeaior  o(  Uorsl 

.    in  tlw  i:rfiiviu«it}-  «f  UiMt'ow.     b'outih  KdiUon.     By  ll«nry  Calilcrwucnl, 
■  A^itdon  :  Clifttlu  Uii^u  &  Co.     J£^7- 
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tratuformation  oO  ft  boc^  Hiab  had  become  practically  autiqual«t), 
though  a  Ktill  }^rciitcr  ruthle»!iicss  in  re-con ftruction  mi^tit  cit>eJu>iouully 
have  juBtificd  itself.  lu  its  aew  form  the  "  Voeabulary  "  wiil  b«  u 
bandy  bvok  of  reference  for  tlic  eludont  aod  the  extra-ocatlcmic  ruader 
of  philoaopby. 

Professor  Knigbl's  "  Hume  "  *  adds  anolher  volame  to  the  all.too- 
dowly  proCTCflsing  eeries  of  Philosophical  Ciaeaict^.  The  story  of  tlie  life, 
moBt  Hkillully  and  eflTectirely  lold,  occupies  half  of  the  volume,  The 
chapters  on  Hume's  philosopbv  brintr  into  promincact;  Hume's  Imtoriual 
position  in  philosophy  aiul  the  real  spectilutive  bearing  of  bis  main 
putiitions,  moat  of  which  vras  all  to  s««k  io  Prof4.'«8or  Huju«y'»  briitiitnt 
out  philosophical ty  uiuatiiiifactory  sketch.  Feetinc,  however,  tl>«  limi- 
tAtione  imposed  by  the  scric«,  Proressor  Knight  haa  in  hand  a  more 
comprehensive  ivorK  on  tbe  same  Hubjevl^  in  which  it  i«  BatUfactory  to 
see  that  he  proposes  to  inclade  oonsiderition  of  the  eubscquent  issue  of 
tbe  philosophy  of  Hume  and  the  furtber  course  of  speculative  tbougbt 
both  in  Britain  and  upon  tbe  CoDlinont. 

Mr.  Bosnnqviet's  transUtlon  of  Hegel's  iDtrodurtion  to  bi»  X«ectur«s 
on  "  .'K«theLik  "  f  t»,  38  n-as  to  be  expected  from  the  editor  of  tho 
Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Lotze,  all  that  a  tran^UUon  should  be. 
Hotel's  "  Philosophy  of  Art"  \»  in  some  respects  tlie  most  attractive 
auJ  suggirslivc  of  his  worltit.  By  iuter[irctiu^  philosophical  cxproseions, 
instead  of  merely  furuiahing  their  tcchuiciU  (■(|uivaiontg,  and  by  ex- 
planatory notcH,  Air.  Uosantjuct  has  endeavoured  tu  make  the  transJation 
of  use  to  those  wbo  are  iuterested  In  art  and  the  theory  of  urt,  without 
being  professed  students  ofphiloHipby. 

Mr.  Proudfoot  'Re^'s  "  Developmeot  of  Taste  "  X  has  evidently  been 
a  labour  of  love  to  the  author.  He  traces  the  fir*t  impulse  towardn  the 
subject  to  tlie  teaching  of  ProfesKor  Edward  Caird  in  Glasgow,  nearly 
twenty  yL'Ars  ogo,  and  the  book  bus  grown  out  of  \m  studie*  ^incc.  The 
first  part  is  d'-voled  to  tracing  the  developm^it  of  tbe  sentiment  for 
naturiil  beauty  in  aocienl  and  modern  tiicce.  ThU  is  a  subject  on  which 
it  would  be  diflituU  to  be  uiiintere*titig,  find  Mr.  Beyg  teems  to  be,  in 
gCQoral,  jutit,  th</ugb  u  sense  of  lilcrur}'  proportion  ie  curiously  absect  in 
comparing,  even  tnomi-ntariiy,  the  "Odyssey"  and  "  Kvungeline,"uud  in 
Speaking  of  Lucretius  as  "  the  William  Dla'ck  of  ancient  timeb."  What 
follows  on  the  theory  of  beauty,  us  it  used  to  W  called,  with  the  refuta- 
tion  of  Jeffrey,  Ahsnn,  and  Spencer,  is  more  diffuse,  and,  aa  b  apt  to 
be  the  ease  with  the  .iWlraet  theory  nf  aisthctics,  less  ptofiuible  reading. 
Dut  un  exception  must  be  made  in  favonr  of  the  author'^  chaiiler  on  the 
Sublime.  Filially,  the  fact  of  tbe  ugly  Jeuds  hint  to  the  kindn-d  fuet  of 
moral  evil,  and  be  ends  with  a  thoroughly  Hegelian  deteiiec  of  optimism. 
Altogctlier.  metaphysics  predomiuato  over  acdtheticn  proper  iu  the  lutter 
part  of  thv  book. 

Captain  McTaggart  ought  not  to  speak  of  Prolegomena,  nor  should 
he  discuss  un  emendation  of  Detcurtw'  Ijnst  principle  of  certainty  into 

•  "Hume."  By  '^ViUkm  Enliilit,  LbD.,  Proreuor  of  Monl  Philoaonhy  ia  tLo 
UaWani^ofat.^Mli«.».  (Pliiloio{diic«l  ClMiinfffrEriKUtkBcwlcn.)   W.  UUckwood 

T  "Tlia  IntTCta^netion  to  numVt  Philwwnhy  ftf  Fiiu  Art"  Tranilatod  frani  tlio 
G«Tmu>.  witli  NotM  and  a  PrM«b>ry  Eaaav  aj'  Egnurd  Bonrninc^  M.A  ,  Lit«  Fclliiw 
awl  Tutiof  iii  lluivunily  (uUajJi*,  Oxford.     K^as  Pwil.  Traooh  &  Co.     Iiwa 

I  •■  Tbe  DBvelupinriit  uri'aale.  uil  aUiiT  Sludin  la  .Safaetka.'*  Bj  W.  Prauitrni>« 
B<its.    GlMgiiw  :  MacleliMe  &  Boom.    Itttt?. 
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CogUo  ergo  CfxjWKto  «*ta.*  "  I  think  ;  thcrcforo  I  know  that  I  wn." 
Bat  in  spite  at  «uvh  cxtmviigiiDCCS  llivrc  is  mucli  in  ihe  criticisni  to 
vbioh  b«  fliil'jcoU  MMortaltsm  aoJ  IdealtEio  that  dieplnyi!  ooaaidcralilo 
aeuteofl«8  suj  plliluK>Jl)lil^aI  iDsiglit,  The  present  vutumi;*  U  iuLuudud 
to  he  only  the  first  ol'  a  eerie*.  The  author's  sj-Blem  of  "  Ahaolute 
BtiUliviFin."  tberefoTe,  cannot  yet  l>e  faJrly  juJ(i:e<I ;  hut  it  seems  a  pity 
ir  iuK  criliL't>:ms,  H'bich  arc  ofton  much  to  the  point,  are  to  lt;ad  him  only 
to  tlic  barren  concluHioii  of  ati  "unknowable  3;,  or  tbe  potentialities  uf 
iafioite  activity  manifested  lu  atimulas  and  resnoDse  to  stimultis" 
(p.  127). 

Tbe  "  Natural  History  of  Tbougbt,"  t  a«  tbe  full  tillo  indicatw,  bus 
Uiroughout  a  practiail  or  educatioDul  aim  in  view.  It  i«  tbc  "pa»ut 
intent  upon  the  education  of  his  child,"  not  the  philosopher  or  ecit- iililic 
p«jrcho]ogi»t  for  whom  the  author  vrriteB,  and  be  docs  not  pretend  to 
acientitic  exaetness.  When  ibis  i^  ouid,  it  may  be  addeil  that  the  book 
i*  well-iDfonued  and  plcaeadtly  written,  and  is  taarked  both  by  good 
cense  and  good  feeling. 

If  the  author  of  "  Scottish  Metaphysics  Reconstructed  "  J  desires  bie 
views  to  become  known  and  to  exert  ao  iitfluence  upon  current  thought, 
he  ought  by  all  means  to  disentangio  them  from  the  abrupt  and  somewbat 
erratic  commentary  on  HamiUou'i*  pottitiotist  In  which  they  are  here 
etnbiMlded.  The  author's  Iriads  yf  "objective  univcrsalu,"  "fpacMj.tjme,  and 
force/'  "  intellix'cncc,  goodaestt,  and  cuuKitiou."  have  littU-  in  commoa 
with  aoy  "SeottiHb  M(^tj>pby£ic>i"  of  th*}  paat,  and  Ktand  in  aaed  of 
fuller  exposition  and  juKtiliciition  than  they  ht-'re  n^ceivc. 

The  second  part  of  the  "  Principles  of  Moral;',"  §  be'„'u»  hy  Profeflsor 
Pewlcr  ill  conjunction  with  the  late  ProlVe^i^r  Wilson,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  is  voui-'hcd  for  hy  Professor  Fowler  nlnne.  The  staudpoiitb 
occupied  is  conciitrly  set  forth  in  the  prtfuce  :  "  Our  moral  sentimcnta 
and  moral  ideaa,  a»  they  exiot  at  present,  are  Dot  incapable  of  aiialysia 
r  explanation  i  t bey  arc  the  ret<iilt  of  tbc  wnstuut  iuLeructioii  uf  tiio 
_  imojy  fcflingfc  of  our  nature,  co-ordinated  and  directed  by  th*^  reason, 
And  moulded  by  the  peculiar  circuiiiatjncct<,  physical  and  eociul,  iii  which 
each  individual  man,  each  race  of  men,  and  maukind  at  U.rge,  liave  beeu 
placed."  TI10  lirst  haJf  of  tbc  liook,  accordingly,  ia  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  manr-coloured  skein  of  primary  feelings  out  of  whick 
the  conBcieoce  or  moral  Edoee  is  woven — the  self-reg^arding,  sympntlu'tic, 
reseutful,  and  scmi-Miciul  fcelinga.  The  method  adopted  w  partly  thaL 
of  description  and  delinitiou  (as  in  the  older  text-book-ty,  and  pactly  bis- 
toncal,  making  uhc  of  anthropolof;'iinl  reiiutts.  Our  fevlioge  of  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation  arc  then  explained  m  reflex  feelings  of 
aatisfaclion  dne  to  tlie  gralilication  of  some  of  these  primary  fcelmgs  of 
our  nature.  The  objects  of  our  moral  apprortil  nrcsaid  to  be  "all  tJioso 
actions  in  wbicli  u  man  tiubordinatvs  his  uvru  lower  to  bitt  higher  good, 
or  his  oivn  ^lod  to  the  ^n>:iter  good  of  otbcTs,  or,  whou  the  interests 
ottly  uf  otbcr»  nrc  iL  stake,  the  luasjr  good  of  some  to  the  greater  guod 

*  "  Abulnte  R«lJ>tirlnn :  or,  th«  Alwoluta  in  lUUtios."    B;  W.  a  McT&sgvt,  lwt« 
Ciotttn  Mt)i  HnMDn.     Luaiton:  W.  htnwurt  Bt  Co. 
T  "Thi?  XatamJ  Hiit(ir)-c>f  'IhouKlit  in  its  Piactical  A<[H«t,rrani  iUOriBtutalufancy." 

i  '  '..'ica  RecfiiintiuGtoit,"     Ry  ttin  irritor  of  "Free  Kolea  uu  Uarbert 

t  *  1  Lu   i'iiii>..|>!..' uf   Monl*'''     I'art  II.     Ucang  the  b»dy  of  tho  work.     Uf  Tliomaa 
'nwler,  tl.i),  I'n.^i'l>''nt  of  Civpu*  c;hrijti  CoUeuo;  Wjrk^uin   l*rofeU()>  ul   U>g^  lA 
Uiiinrdl^-  ■>(  Oxtord.     CUnndoo  Pnn.     tSff. 
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of  othcM,"  T*rofe*sor  Fowler  admits  the  vngnonesw  of  the  tormi  "  higher 
and  lower  ^od,"  "  greater  and  less  good,"  and  falls  Lncic  lo  the  context  of 
this  pasMigc  npon  their  practical  clenm4?ss.  He  af\«rwnrd8  offers  n  dcfi- 
nition  of  what  lie  undcrslands  \>j  the  terms:  "CoDfioing  ourselves  to  the 
good  of  ail  organic  heing,  the  sinoplcat  sceount  Beeine  to  bo  lh»t  the 
good  (if  any  part  of  it  is  the  Estisfactioti  or  development  of  Ibst  put, 
and  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  development  of  ilH  entire  iiaturv, 
or  the  attainmeDt  of  tbnt  end  or  those  ends  for  which  it  is  natn- 
vaUXy  Blted The  good  of  man  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  parU  of  his  uature  in  harmony  with  one  aDotber, 
and  with  the  social  nod  motcrinl  mcdinm  in  which  he  oxiMi^"  This  ia  a 
broad  xtatemeot,  however,  which  might  he  adopted  both  by  a  Hegelian 
aod  a  SpeoCGcion  evolutiouiiit.  Pruft'^iur  Fowler  wuuld  probably  not 
object  to  have  his  own  point  of  view  described  as  a  humane  and  eu- 
lightened  Utilitarianism,  and  he  apparently  uses  the  terms  good,  welfare, 
happincee,  and  pleasure  as  interchangeable ;  but  by  introducing  the 
notion  of  a  natural  end,  and  by  admitting  n  dLstinction  of  qaality  in. 
pUapares,  he  imports  elements  which,  as  Professor  Sidgwick  has  shown, 
are  inconsistent  with  a  purely  hedonistic  theory.  The  gain  in  breadth 
and  general  acceptability  is  thus  compensated  for  by  n  want  of  definite- 
ness,  and  it  miglit  liavi-  bevu  well,  iu  a  treatise  of  this  size,  if  more 
space  had  been  devoted  to  endeavouring  to  determine  what  is  man's 
cliief  good  or  ultimate  end  of  action,  which  in  properly  the  fundamental 
question  of  ethics  rcgurded  at:  a  dqiartmvnt  of  pbilotmpby.  In  all  the 
more  practical  topics  Professor  Fowler's  mode  of  handling  bis  subject 
is  a  model  of  olearuess  uf  style  and  moilerutiou  of  temper.  Lucid  and 
straightforward  oommo»>EeDse  ia  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
whole  book. 

One  of  the  meet  interesting  of  recent  books  connected  trith  philosophy 
is  the  collection  of  Hegel's  letters  edited  by  his  snn.  Professor  Karl 
Hegel  of  Eriangeu  —  "  Briefc  \'on  and  an  Hegel."  *  The  new 
volume,  in  two  parte  (really  two  volumes),  is  to  form  the  nineteenth  or 
lust  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  comptctc  works  isfucd  by  Duucker 
aud  Uumblot  in  Leipzig.  Tlun  re-issue  [wintii  Xo  the  leuewed  study  of 
H«gel  in  Germany,  of  which  there  are  indicatious  in  other  quarters;  for 
example,  in  the  preface  to  Wundt's  recent  treatise  on  Ethics.  In  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  coincidence  iu  certain  fundamental  oonoeptioos 
between  his  own  views  of  ethicH,  ^ind  thn^  taken  by  the  speculative 
Idealism  of  Fichte  and  Uegel,  Wundt  there  prophesies  a  similar  retiaru 
upon  the  past  in  other  spheres — a  return,  not  upon  the  details  of  past 
systems,  but  upon  their  dominant  though  imperfectly  executed  aims  and 
oonoeptions.  This  frcvb  collection  of  Hegel's  letters  far  more  than 
doubles  the  number  of  those  that  have  seen  the  light  before  in  Roscn- 
kianz's  Ijfe  or  in  the  "  Vcrmiscbte  Scbrirtcn,"  and  brings  o»  appreci- 
ably nearer  lo  tlje  man,  bis  character  and  opiiiione.  The  letters  have 
been  edited  with  the  utmost  care  by  Dr.  Karl  Hegel,  and  to  have  tbem 
bhiught  together  in  this  way,  in  chronological  ordur,  with  the  letters  of 
Hegel's  correspondents  to  which  they  refer,  is  a  real  boon, 

Akdrbv  Svra, 


*  "  Uricfc  von  nnid  an  UegeL"  H<«nua|£0);«l>cii  von  Karl  Hcgd.  In  iwcj  Tketlaa. 
Krtter  'llwitU ;  rait  uiaoai  Pornlfc  Ilcxd't,  Zweitcr  Tboil;  mit  dtiom  KaetiBuk  Bc^'a. 
LeifMig:  Dunrlivr  &  llnmUot.     IH87. 
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A  SCHEME  of  self-g'orcrnmcHt  for  Irclaad.  manifestly  just  aruf 
lulequatc,  ami  at  tlie  nmne  tiaie  aca;ptablc  to  the  vrliolc  imtiuii. 
is  aliU  to  lie  aouRbt.  Between  IHl'i  ami  180G  a  succcssiun  of  tcnta- 
tirw  propojftU  OQ  the  imbjort  wai  made  hy  men  of  notable  abilitv 
O'Cuiincll,  Sharmiiii  Crawford,  Smith  O'llrien,  Gray  Porter,  J.  G, 
MacCartliy,  Isaac  Butt,  atid  uthers  less  widrty  kuowii,  sketched  from 
time  to  time  the  groand  phiii  at  least  of  an  Irish  CoDstitiitioti^  hut 
DOiie  of  lhe«e  propoi^uU  hns  kept  ^KM-vr^idon  of  the  public  iiiind.  lit 
latter  times  cmiucnt  Fnglialimeu,  Mr.  Frederic  llarrtsuu.  Mr.  Chum- 
bcrlaiu,  and  Professor  Freeman,  amougst  others,  Iiave  attempted  tht- 
»amc  ta^k  with  only  limited  aiieeen.  It  is  a  mnch  more  »criuti» 
etnb«rnis8nieut,  howcrer,  that  the  elaborate  aud  iugcDiom  scliemc  for 
mulated  in  Mr  <;!ad»loiie's  recent  Bills  has  uot  altogether  satisfied 
the  fricods  of  Home  Utile  either  iu  Knglaud  or  Ireland.  lie  ha<' 
indeed  specified  gtiidiag  principles  which  must  always  be  kept  in 
view  hereafter — the  rights  of  the  ('rowri,  the  interest  of  minorities, 
and  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  Inipenal  iutereat* 
muat  be  effectually  secured — but  the  special  machinery  which  be  pro- 
vided for  accomplishing  those  aud  other  essential  ends  in  no  longer 
iiikiatcd  upon  ;  nuil  friendly  aud  unfriendly  critics  hare  been 
inrited  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ami  hia  colleagues  to  suggest  a  betier 
if  they  can.* 

*  The  sbaoilnitimnt  of  th«  original  nrainra  in  raRi|ilebi.  At  Kdinbiiryli,  ^ivtoTt  ti>» 
(ImnraJ  iflecllan.  Mr.  lilsdtton*  mIiI: — "I  lUbil  in  t\u>  moat  •liatinct  niKiinw tlutt 
tlien  wM  no  part  of  il  vliich  Ptrliaturiit  wmiM  not  \)c  jKrfr^j  free  to  chitnsr'.  I  irtrat 
(ttrthn,  un*i  asiil  tliitt  If  tli«  dungn  yir.iv  i-uui|alitili:  wiUi  tUo  pruiciiilc  and  cAlcuktcd 
\q  brvitnl  tk«  iijifli^iitiaK  of  the  |>riticipl>.%  l>vtt<:r  tUun  th«  i«uvi*iun  1.1a lud kit  in  tki- 
fllU,  we  would  iHi-loim*  anil  ii««pt  llmt  diui^  '  Siiitr  tlio  cWtiod,  in  liio  Mun«  )ilac«, 
Im  bsa  taifl : — *■  I  f  rotniw  id  the  nanM  of  my  colleftgnM  that  w*  will  nut  itviir  our  owu 
Bin  to  the  wifula  tlie  morrfent  it  'a  thvwa  cs  titat  ali«lt«r  plui  for  giving  effect  to  nuir 
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We  must  therefore  begin  this  inquirj  aucT,  but  vitb  the  immense 
axlvautage  th&t  skilful  esplorcrH  have  traversed  the  countiy  &ud  left 
{lernisDeiit  lamlmarks  fur  our  gmdsuce. 

The  Irish  iieople  were  &o  fasciuatctl  by  the  courage  snd  prompti- 
tude of  Mr.  (ilwlstono's  policy'  that  thry  wcmlil  have  accepted  hts 
Bill  for  the  Better  (koveriiinciit  of  Ireland  altnasl  without  acrutiny  ; 
though  the  more  thoughtful  were  alarmrd  by  a  parliamcutarr  pro- 
cedure for  which  there  was  do  precedent,  and  which  ww  ecrt&iu  to 
embarrass  a  new  Lcgiidaturc,  and  by  a  Rnaneial  burtheu  which  they 
believed  to  be  beyoud  our  strength.  Tlie  ilclay  to  which  we  have 
had  to  submit  carries  with  ,it  a  aubatautial  conipeusatiou.  Siuoe 
aincudmcubi  arc  called  for,  it  is  our  right  and  duty — -OMn  limt  of 
all  mankind — to  furnish  a  aulficicut  scheme  If  Iriahracn  cannot 
frame  a  nonAlitulion  for  their  native  country,  what  security  is  there 
that  they  can  admimatcr  eftcetually  a  constitution  framed  by  other 
hands '(  They  must  prove  their  Rttiess  for  self- government  in  the 
same  roatiucr  that  all  communities  of  civilized  men  have  done  before 
them.  In  the  history  of  coostitutionnl  liberty  there  is  not,  so  far  aa 
1  know,  a  single  case  where  the  fundamental  statute  was  not  the  work. 
of  the  people  whose  rights  it  was  designed  to  establish.  Whenever 
the  necessity  for  a  written  Constitution  arose  in  any  country,  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  nation  proceeded  to  conititlcr  the  special  provisions 
suitable  to  its  character  and  requirements.  It  is  needless  to  cite  the  ewe 
of  great  Slates — it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  France  or  Italy,  or  even 
Hungary  or  Belgium,  aeccptiug  a  ready-made  Constitution.  Nor 
did  smaller  communities  relinquish  the  initiative.  British  colonies, 
great  and  small,  exercised  an  iudepeiidcnt  judgment.  The  farmers 
and  fishermen  of  Prince  Edward's  lalnud  and  the  convict  {xipalatioa 
of  Van  Uicmen's  Laud,  equally  with  the  intelligent  and  aspiring 
citiaeus  of  Canada  and  Australia,  picked  and  chose  for  tbcmBelves, 
and  their  choice  when  made  was  confirmed  by  an  Imperial  Slatucc. 
Irelamlj  it  is  true,  bus  no  deliberative  asHcmhly  to  frame  a  Constitu- 
tion in  the  identical  manner  these  kingdoms  and  colonies  adopted  ; 
but  the  method  is  of  slight  iiupurtaiiec  if  the  essential  agency  and 
initiative  of  the  nation  Lc  mnintaiucd.  A  Royal  Commission,  sitting 
suooessivcly  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  uud  Cork,  might  have  ascertained  the 
will  of  the  people  with  sufficient  certainty.     Capable  and  experienced 

viowa  Ciii  be  jtinilucvil.  otiil  Ibe  inumenl  il  is  ■iiovn  to  na  LhAt  thv  new  \A%tt  u  nut  xn 
wuion  of  tho  nnl>jii;t  kiiil  in  not  ut  oftful  inAcliinvry  ilcTwrd  fnr  tlic  {itirpuM  »f  <)i>frauil- 
Inc  the  Iriah  jicc^loout  «f  thuir  IkoniM  uid  their  jiut  nubtv." 

Mr.  ('wn|>b«U  Banoerpiui  wont  aLill  (iirtliu,  iiqiI  reureurDtLiI  tb«  (loromMMfiit  lb*n 
•cIvM  ft*  fi[«|>U«4  to  truaa  tbuir  proiuiA]  narvt.     "Tii-  ll<ll,"  Ku  ■*)•!,  "ti  nn  1auje>>- 
tierorvtha  oouotry.  sad  bar  MaJMty'ii  (.nTuimwiit,  if  >^Iiiil  upon  to  AtaX  witb  thv 
nMatiim,  will  hsva  pfrfeet  frrodnm  ia  lUtvnnJninu  thi<  [HutioalM  wvUunI  hy  «buJ)  th»y 
Minuld  M«k  i1m)  aUswmcDt  of  tlia  nuia  object  of  Uicir  p»lic;." 

Mr.  Murlu}',  »(  Ukrwii^,  iuvit«d*ui«iu]inciil«  aimI  promiaod  thani  *  fnoullf  rmMptimi. 
"  Wfastttvir  inixliltuati^n  our  ptau  i*  ««pabU  of  wiibiMt  iiupAiriag  tlit  pilociptr.  Ibmb 
UMxiifloaboa  will  nut  fiud  in  ■>*,  or  in  aiif  ol  tltooA  nbo  xlhur*  to  iia,  MijT  rmiat^iK*  ( 
list,  oD  tb«  contnirjr,  will  fkaA  aapport."    Lster  ^>««>ch«a  jro  ol  tbe  ncnc  obsnclar. 
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[lUtmen,  wbenrrer  thej  rxht  in  tlie  vorid.  wxmlil  have  ivjokwd  to 
appesr  before  it,  uul  a  bodr  at  bets  and  opiuoa  miglit  larr  bcca 
aocaamUted  od  vfaidi  utiteiBieg  odoU  amSdj  act.  The  onusstoo  vaa 
to  obrious  that  it  ««a  mant  tlian  oaos  m^gaitA  in  tbr  House  uf 
CoaaaaoM  that  a  Select  Comnutlec  klioQld  bo  appoiotcd  to  cumiBfi 
titucm.!  and  debberaw  aa  dM  fnmt  natsn  aad  povcn  of  tW 
legbbtiTe  bodf  to  be  cKablwhed  in  Erdand.  Ob  me  of  Aem 
<Mcuiatu  Mr.  Moriej,  thrit  Chief  Secreurj,  rrpbed  tliat  ibe  fiUeat 
(>)inauttec  to  condDCt  eadi  an  igqaiir  was  the  Cabmet-  In  anluuiy 
cncathtapropOHtioaaMUd  hardlj  be  dispated,  but  vhcn  tfac  i|iie»tioii 
moCcms  the  iotcnait  of  loBr  or  fire  miUioos  of  Irnb  Catbolic»,  and 
die  Cabinet  u  an  iuaiulioB  in  vbicb  an  Iriih  Catholic  ntfrer  has 
tod  a  teat  from  the  era  when  it  vae  inTeoted  two  centoriea  »ga  down 
to  Ibis  dav,  the  txpedieoey  of  the  mctbod  is  not  qnito  ao  dear.  To 
m  chinking:,  a  Cabinet  of  the  Oppoeitioo  caa  do  mure  prrfarm  this 
imeotial  vutk  than  a  Cabioet  of  the  Executive,  if  it  be  cumposed  of 
the  ume  materi&b.  Sonie  ntonths  before  the  General  KloctioQ  uf 
IH8(t,  in  an  appeal  to  tbe  CooacnratiTe  psrtr,  I  rrotarrd  to  affirm 
that  "  half  a  doseo  men  seated  round  a  tabic,  empowered  to  drav 
the  beads  of  an  IrUh  CooUitutHo,  would  have  do  dithctdty  in  pro- 
fidiof  adeqtiaie  guszasteei  (for  the  Irish  mitioritTi,  adequate  gua- 
noteea  being  a  tint  qmd  mm."*  fiat  tbe  men  1  bad  in  ficw  were 
thiee  Irish  ConsL-rratives  and  thnw  Irish  Nationalists,  tritb  Lord 
dmarron  or  Mr.  Morley  in  tbe  chair  as  umpire.  1  wss  far  from 
soppostnp  that  the"  Konnd  Table,"  when  it  came,  would  bcoccaptod 
ctciusirct;  by  eminent  KugUabmcn,  sitting  aublimcly  apui  from  iho 
people  whose  dcstin;  was  in  question,  like  a  coogresa  of  the  Urctit 
Powen  ilcttvering  orders  to  Balgana.  It  is  not  bv  abandoning 
the  ioiiifttivc  in  their  owu  affairs  that  any  iiatioo  bas  won  freedom, 
ar  Irariird  the  duties  and  obligations  which  freedurn  imjiuses.  To 
t»  wurtby  of  tbeir  destiny  tlif  nation  to  be  enfranchised  must  be 
artirc  and  sympathetic  partocra  in  whatever  is  done  to  establish  and 
n-gulatc  their  tilH-rtit^  If  thcrj  thcnuclTca  caunot  do  this  irork  it 
jvill  ucver  bo  cffcctuallr  or  pcrmaticatly  done : 

'*  A  ution  inni  by  Farciftn  smI 

l»  bKt  >  ourpMT  by  wuilan  *ciaac« 
CiNiniUsd  tik«  life,  tben  Itanji:  to  Isdo, 
Th«  life  iutlf  it  Mll-nliuini." 

There  is  happily  a  simple  and  nidinentarjr  tnechod  of  inquiry,  not 
aseding  a  lUiyal  CoDirai^siou,  a  Sclent  Committee,  or  any  other 
fXteioal  Bjjeiiey,  which  haii  prttved  of  solid  value  in  similar  eiuo.  lu 
:  United  Siaten,  where  the  founders  of  the  Hepuhlic  pnxcedcd  with 
eraplary  ciuitioa,  the  principles  at  issue  in  a  FedemI  Union,  aiid 
metboda  by  which  they  could  be  most  effectually  exprcsood  in 

•    X,iL<uiai  Ariv-*,  Vek.  1835. 
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actum,  vcrc  carcfuUv  debated  in  the  prciis,  bjr  men  vho  bad  cxamiued 
all  tbe  difficulties  of  the  problem,  before  tbcy  were  mloptert  by  the 
Ijcgislntiirc.  It  wu  bj  eoDtro\'cr«y  in  the  Federalinl,  miioli  more  tbait 
by  debates  in  Congress,  that  UamiltoD  ftud  MtidisoiL  likid  tbe  bases  oS 
a  ConHtitutioQ  nrhicb  bas  resisted  the  straiu  of  a  biiiidred  ypars. 

Pemona  for  whose  judgment  aud  experience  1  bave  great  respect 
ibiiik  tbut  this  uc-thod  migbt  be  employed  in  Ireland  iritli  advantage*. 
and,  as  nomc  one  must  bi:giu,  I  bavc  undertaken  to  do  so.  1  would 
irilUngly  set  an  example  to  better  men ;  for  1  am  persuaded  that  if 
tLcy  apply  tbemscU'cs  soberly  to  tbe  inquiry  lion*  the  rights  of  the- 
whole  Irish  nation  cau  be  made  secure  and  pcrmaiictit  in  a  native 
Parliament,  with  the  same  serious  purpose  which  auimated  Hamilton 
and  his  friends,  tliey  will  not  labour  in  vaiu.  Aud  in  the  process  oF 
debate  tbe  bulk  of  the  people  wilt  be  made  familiar  vitli  fuudamental 
truths  which  are  essential  to  tlieir  prosperity  as  a  oatiou,  and 
cMPCntiol  creu  to  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  be  sjicedtly  recoipiifted 
as  a  nation. 

I  will  presently  submit  for  eousidcratiou  and  controversy  a  plan  of 
nu  Irish  Constitution  which  I  have  long  had  in  my  miud.  It  will 
help  the  reader  to  determine  how  far  it  is  likely  to  answer  its  purpose 
if  I  state  at  tbe  outset  tbe  precise  ends  it  is  designed  to  necompUab. 
I  desire  in  aimpic  gooil  faith,  without  any  arriire  prnser,  to  content 
my  Protestant  fclluw-couutrymcn,  by  making  religious  liberty,  private 
property,  the  ndmiuiatrationof  justice,  aud  tbe  peace  of  a  mixed  com- 
munity as  (ftfc  in  Ireland  as  they  arc  anywhere  under  tlic  sky;  to 
make  tbe  snbstitution  of  a  Celtic  or  Catholic  asocodancy  for  the 
I'rotcstant  ascendancy,  which  has  been  happily  overlbrown,  impossible; 
to  create  a  native  Legislature  id  which  the  whole  natiou  slialt  be 
adcquntcly  reprcseutetl,  where  the  experience  and  di«:iplinc  of  the  , 
better  trained  minority  may  unite  with  the  passionate  drxire  uf  the 
majority  (in  whom  aulfcring  bas  been  the  nur«c  of  patriotism)  lo 
raise  up  their  country  anew.  I  desire,  tolo  corde,  to  secure  not  the 
triampb  of  one  party  over  another,  but  the  unity  and  peace  ot  the 
entire  people  of  our  island,  Without  peace  at  home  national  pro- 
sperity is  impossible,  whatever  institutions  we  may  ereau> ;  and  tlic 
primary  condition  of  untioiial  peace  is  that  we  shall  recognize  tlir 
fact  that  tbe  Jri^It  natiou  is  nut  bomogcneoua  but  heterogeneous  ; 
that  it  is  composed  of  various  races,  creeds,  and  interests,  each  of 
which  has  an  absolutely  equal  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  law  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privilege's  of  ciuicns ;  that 
we  must  constantly  ackDowlcdgc  aud  act  ujmu  the  principle  that  in 
ult  public  affairs,  from  the  parish  to  the  Parliament,  it  is  the  highest 
interest  of  the  country  that  the  majority  ami  tbe  minority  should  be 
fully  reprc»cnt«l,  and  neither  of  them  aupprcsBCtl  nor  oTcrbome.  If 
tt.cn:   be    mCQ    whose    aim   is  to  secure  a  great  party  triumph  ior, 
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Natioualisto  voA  &  profound  humiliation  for  Uaionisto,  they  will  not 
fhul  what  tlior  ffsnt  here.  I  utidrcss  tnyscir  only  to  lliose  who  mould 
bring  to  ttiL-  fuunilaiiou  of  a  new  State  u  fixed  desire  to  lie  just  tn  all 
its  atizens  anil  interusts  without  distinction.  Nubody  knows  better 
tbau  I  do  that  Irish  Catholiei  have  a  fearful  past  to  forgirc,  hat  "'tis 
mOTV  sure  than  A^y  or  night  "  that  it  is  their  interest  to  forgive  it 
fnnklr.  vVlcxauJcr  Hamilton,  the  confidant  of  Washington,  taught 
ills  new  repohlio  a  profoundly  wise  maxim,  very  applicable  lo  our 
one,  "  Justice  [he  saidj  ia  the  eud  of  government  and  of  civil 
society  ;  justice,  nut  viclorj'."  Let  us  be  ready  to  do  justice,  whal- 
erer  sacrifice  of  pride  or  prejudice  it  may  entail,  and  we  shall  reap  a 
rttre  rcn.inl. 

The  I'rutratsnt  minority,  many  of  Ihrm  with  great  intcrcsl-s  at 
si&ke,  rt(|uire  commcnaurulu  securities  belnrc  Ihcy  nntrunt  them  to  n 
iiatiTv  IiCgiftlaiurc;  and  why  nhould  thc-y  not  rc<)uirc  them?  Parlia- 
mentary gnvcrumCQl  is  1)ased  on  a  system  of  securities;  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Cruwu  and  the  |Kiffers  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons 
resjiectiTely  arc  exercised  under  lestraints  creatcil  to  check  their 
abase.  In  all  the  Cou»tilutioiis  which  have  entablisbcd  free  govern* 
tnent  in  modern  times  there  arc  special  guarantees  for  interests  liable 
10  be  unjustly  impaired.  Law  itaclf  is  in  general  a  precautiini  not  so 
much  sgaiust  pruhahlc  as  against  possible  wrongs;  a  vanl  ia  pro- 
tected Bgaiust  the  fraud  or  laches  of  his  guardian,  and  an  inheritor  iu 
remainder  against  that  of  his  father,  as  strictly  as  a  householder 
•gainst  a  housebreaker.  "What  the  case  calls  for,  therefore,  is  uut  a 
sentimental  hut  a  statutory  warranty  ;  not  ap[ietils  to  the  past  con- 
duct of  Irish  Catholins,  as  forming  sufficient  security,  Iiowe*"er 
generous  and  magnanimous  that  conduct  may  hnve  been,  but 
guarantees,  which  will  be  rccc^nizcd  as  solid  and  odriiuate,  ugitinst  tbu 
possibility  of  rcprital  fur  past  wrongs,  or  any  exceptional  legislation 
whatever. 

The  ooly  method  of  protecting  tbc  miuorily  hitherto  proposed  bas 
been  to  limit  the  functions  of  the  new  Legislature  uud  Ksccutive  ; 
either  to  retain  ihcm  iu  Icxdiug-strings  or  to  withhold  from  tbctii  the 
ordbaiT  agents  for  cjcccuting  their  orders ;  in  abort,  to  make  tbcm 
powerless  to  do  much  goud  in  order  that  they  may  be  iihlc  to  do  no 
wrong.  Tbia  method  was  oot  acceptable  to  any  one  in  Ireland.  It 
did  not  satisfy  the  minority,  auti  it  would  have  cicasperatcd  the  new 
Legislature.  Had  it  been  adoptetl,  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  dcgradetl  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  from  the  beginning,  and 
new  strnggfes  for  ibc  rights  withheld  would  bare  immetliatcly  com- 
menced. A  ha.lf-meu»iirc  must  iueritably  share  the  fate  of  all  the 
balf-rocasurvs  nnd  quart cr-men»u res  which  bave  preceded  it.  A  wiser 
aUd  safer  method  of  proceeding,  I  humbly  submit,  would  be  to  create  a 
LegisUture  and  Kxecutive  which  from  their  character  might  be  safely 
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trusted  to  exercise  all  tlie  powera  which  the  Aiutralian  and  (*BiiuUafi' 
ParliamctitH  enjoy.  If  this  cnn  be  done  it  would  mauiTeatljr  furnish 
a  perfect,  and  perhaps  tbe  only  perfect,  gHaraiitcc.  Commit  yonr 
intxreats,  not  to  an  aj^ent  who  is  liaoiicufteci,  and  nndcr  siirrcillancc, 
but  to  one  iu  wbooi  you  are  able  to  place  liberal  conlidcDee.  Create 
ft  Parliament  and  Govenimeut  which  you  can  trust,  and  trust  them 
accordiugly.  The  fundamcntnl  Rccurity  for  sober,  ordered  liberty 
mast  reside  in  the  chnmcter  at  llie  LcgiNlature.  It  ia  idle  to  look. 
for  it  anywhere  eUe.  And  this  tuifest  and  best  method  is  alxo  the 
nmpkst  in  form  and  probably  the  ea^ttcftt  to  attain.  The  bulk  of  tbe 
nation  would  new  with  natural  displeaanre  any  aacritioc  of  their 
righta  made  to  pamper  the  prejudice  or  pononol  capHec  of  EDgUsh 
politicians,  but  they  will  be  ready,  1  am  pcrmaded,  to  make  ample 
coneesHions  to  placate  nnd  content  their  own  conntrymen. 

1  will  sfieak  presently  of  the  method  by  which  such  s  Parliament 
may  be  created  ;  but  first  let  me  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  duty  it 
will  have  to  undertake :  for  the  nature  of  an  inatruraeut  or  ftQ 
institution  must  be  largely  determined  by  the  work  it  is  deitigned  to 
pcrforra.  For  what  work  do  we  want  a  native  Parliarocnt?  Ia  it 
not  chiefly  to  restore  social  peace,  and  the  prosperity  wbicb  can  only 
flow  from  peace, to  a  distracted  country?  Ireland  presents  a  spectacle 
without  parallel  amoug  Christian  nations :  its  populaliou — larger 
when  any  man  amongst  us  waa  bom  than  it  is  to-day — has  dwindled 
year  by  year  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  its  ancient  manufactures 
have  disappeared ;  itn  foreign  commerce,  onre  considerable,  is  almost 
annihilate!] ;  the  bulk  of  tbe  popalation  is  pauperised  and  de- 
moralised  by  a  constant  struggle  for  existence  against  unjust  laws 
and  pitiless  authority.  Tlic  produce  of  the  island  is  carried  n«»y 
by  absenteea,  and  by  fiscal  exactions  which  have  constantly  increased 
while  the  wealth  of  the  country  diminished.  The  seed  of  the  fatoro 
—its  young  men  and  women — have  l)een  flying  to  forejgu  countriea 
longer  than  the  existing  generation  can  remember,  bccaasv  they  have 
00  career  or  pursuit  at  home.  Wo  should  be  mad  to  make  the  Par- 
liament of  such  a  country  a  cockpit  to  fight  out  hereditary  quarrels, 
or  a  platform  for  political  gladiators  to  contend  for  tbe  apoila  of 
office.  The  task  to  whieli  Irish  statenmen  must  give  tbeir  whole  miotl 
and  heart  is  to  guide  tlic  reawakened  spirit  of  the  country  to  the 
reproductive  cnterpnsea  by  which  poor  communities  become  proa- 
perous,  and  to  foster  them  by  the  security  and  confidence  which 
spring  from  just  laws  justly  administered,  Jt  will  be  tbeir  duty  to 
reorganize  the  higher  education,  that  it  may  teach  the  people  prac- 
tical truths  more  imjtortaDt  to  their  interests  than  any  to  be  found 
in  Adam  Smith  or  tbe  Heady  Keckoucr  :  how  uiLtion»  prosper  by 
integrity  aiid  mutual  goodwill;  bow  wise  it  ia  to  asc  power  justly 
■Qd  moderately,  ajid  that  policies  and  passions,  uatural  in  a.  time  of 
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ronflict,  would  be  xLamcful  in  a  time  of  peace;  how  prosperity  can 
only  exist  ubdrr  tlic  slicltcr  of  xcttlcd  liir  ;  anil  that  you  woald  aa  rainly 
try  to  gruw  corn  on  u  nx-k  an  commcrcn  ami  inauufBctum  in  a 
CountTT  where  credit  was  not  strong — crc*iit  being  the  cfTspring  of 
coofideocc  IQ  the  Bccitrity  of  property,  wbctber  it  be  derived  from 
the  earaioga  of  the  artisan  or  Ibc  capital  of  the  manufacturer  or  thn 
landowner. 

1x1  US  revert  to  the  qnntion  how  such  a  Parliament  ought  to  be 
coiiBtitatefl.  that  it  may  represent  the  entire  nation  Iq  an  adcquatr 
manner. 

t>  It  »  scarcely  nrcesnary  to  contend  that  it  onght  to  consist  of  two 
Chambers ;  for  vc  have  no  rxpcrif  ncc,  nnrl  no  one  liati  any  cxpt^ricnce, 
of  any  other  method  of  conducting  Rcsponeihle  (Government.  The 
plan  in  Mr.  GUdHtonc'H  IJill  of  the  two  HfiuM><  or  Orders,  au  tbcr 
wwrc  nain^d,  Hittiug  bahitualiy  together,  with  the  powi-r  of  sc^paratiiig 
and  aitttng  ujiart  in  certain  con lingenciea,  waH  nhaniloiied  ulinoHt  at 
the  oatsct  by  the  Attorney-Cienrral.*  A  single  Ch:tmbcr  bus  been 
pictured  as  n  peculiarly  dcmix-ratic  inHlnimcnt.  But  there  are  thm- 
great  dciiiocrutii;  States  in  the  world,  and  their  record  ia  that  two  of 
tlicm  tried  the  unicameral  system.  Aud  after  a  little  abandoned  it  a» 
dangoroiiH  aud  viciuus,  while  the  other  would  never  consent  to  try  it. 
A  Legislature  of  one  Chamber  managed  the  aflairs  uf  the  United 
Sutea  at  the  outset ;  but  it  proved  ho  inconvenient  tbat  WuHhiugtou 
and  his  associate)  haitened  to  replace  it  by  a  Congress  of  twu  acpurate 
and  inilcprudcnt  Mnusics.  The  linit  I'Vcneh  Itrpuhlie  began  in  tita 
Mme  manner,  and  the  (invention  fell  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  ft  jealous  demagogue,  who  ruled  it  hy  sliecr  terror,  till  every 
head  abo%-e  or  on  a  level  with  his  own  di^appewcd  in  the  «iwdu«t 
of  the  guillotine  basket.  Warned  by  itH  fate,  tiambetta  and  the 
(uunderv  of  the  existing  repnblie  created  a.  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputiea.  These  are  warniiign  which  we  cannot  aOord  to  disregard  : 
and  we  are  lefl  in  no  donbt  as  tn  the  motive  of  the  change  from  one 
to  two  Chambers,  The  most  eminent  commentator  on  tlie  American 
Constitution  t  says  that  the  change  was  oRcctcd  to  ercatc  a  cbcck 
upon  hasty  or  oppressive  legislation,  and  upon  the  tendency  of  public 
bodioa  to  acenmidatu  all  power  and  influence  ia   their  own    handa.^ 

■  "  Witl>  refcTiiDce  to  the  proinaal  Tor  liaviii)-  tw>i  nnli-ra  in  thu  Inali  IWIiiuiiMil,.  I 
■In  Dftl  ilrfi-tkl  tbikt  lu  &  v«ty  irmmotnott  or  loj^ifsJ  krntngaini^tit,  but  1  look  npan  il  u 
Ap  Mtiifi(|eu«nt  nut  iiig;pit<.'il  oy  Uic  jiiiit;ment  of  Llir  I'riiiia  Hiniiitor,  but  ntodr  jpm- 
fouxl  Ml  a  voausuina  tii  tlie  ttitn,  wliiL'b  I  buliuve  to  Iw  ill-tuttaded,  ot  huii.  niMnbor* 
wbjcli  b»rL- fouml  uxjircniciii  iii  Uitu  tinam:."— Sir  riiarloi  ItuMcll.  Att<imt-<r-(ji.-Dcral, 
Hone  of  ComaraBS,  May  2S.  i^M.  f  Klur>-. 

Z  Tbc  MUM  vniucut  ci>ninitn tutor  on  tbc  CoustitativD  a!  tiic  LaiUd  ^^titlvs  »\y*,:^ 
'^Thvirt  Atv  {i.iiti'iiltir  miiuienU  in  public  alTiim  ub«»  the  |«('|i1e.  stiuinlittt'l  bv  >nin4 
trngulM  |Hu<i>>n.  or  lotna  tUidt  ndvnntagt,  nr  mialnl  bj-  the  Mtful  iniuvLin-wtitalior  of 
afUtil  man,  uiiv  call  tor  ouKLram  wtikb  tliny  tlnmuwh-iai  will  >it«rwariu  bv  ihi.'  nioul 
rCMLj-  ttt  lanvnl  and  oomlvmn.  In  tivmn  critical  inommtit  how  MUatary  will  he  the 
(Marfn-mc*  of  a  bod;  af  mpcctobk  ctturDt,  choicn  without  nfrraioe  to  tlic  excitiuK 
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Awl  ao  experienced  French  aiatwman  describe*  t!ic  cviU  wljicli  «re 
iiiMparable  from  the  espcrimcut  made  under  tlie  Kind  H«pntilte.  "  If 
2)ic  interests  of  stability  and  eonserratiuii  arc  coaimitted  ulioUy  to 
the  cliauces  of  tbe  compOAiiioti  uf  a  Hiiiglu  elective  chnmlier,  invested 
with  the  aole  and  final  deeisimi  of  all  i|uc!ttionB.  and  to  (he  chanceH 
of  the  discussions  in  that  Auctnhly,  he  aiutured  that,  auuucr  or  lutiT, 
after  nuoierons  oticillations  brtirrcn  tyranny  of  dilfcreut  Kiud»,  thoe 
iotoresta  will  be  sacriticcd  and  lost." 

It  is  needless  to  gu  back  tu  the  experioucc«  of  the  Long  I'sHia- 
moiit  iu  England — even  Croinui-eU  was  obliged  to  rcplaee  it  by  two 
Houses — or  of  the  corrupt  Parliaments  of  Scotland  :  it  is  enough  lliat 
the  eiiierimcnt  has  ncvur  brcii  successful.  It  is  true,  I  brlieve.  that 
S4jmc  adventurous  English  Kadinals  are  not  deterred  by  these  griivu 
warnings  from  desiring  a  single  (.'hamber  iti  Westminster;  hut  let 
them  propound  their  echcone  t<>  tlieir  own  ccuntry.  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  is  surrounded  by  too  m&ny  difficulties  already  to  embamos 
it  with  hazarduus  cxpcriuicnts  iu  B|iceulutivc  philosophy — if,  indeed, 
there  be  any  ground  for  speeulatiuu.  For  my  part,  iu  a  long  public 
iife  I  have  nearer  met  a  raau  trained  iu  the  working  of  the  parlia- 
loeutary  system  who  believed  that  a  single  ehambcr  would  soeure 
liabituul  fair  play  tu  minuritii-s,  and  ibcrcfure  I  am  against  the 
unicameral  method. 

Starting  from  the  postulate  of  two  Houses,  the  constitution  of  the 
{upular  Chamber  is  the  most  critieul  i|uc«tion.  The  existing  Hvsti-ni 
■of  Parliamentary  Govcrnmout.  us  it  has  been  twice  modified  iu  the 
direction  of  Democracy  iu  the  reigo  of  Cluceu  Victoria,  mskra  the 
authority  of  that  Chamber  supremt'  in  the  lust  resort.  Whoever 
would  establish  u  just  Constitution,  therefore,  must  make  anrc  that 
<hc  entire  nation  is  adequately  represented  in  that  ChamlfCr.  L'nle^s 
both  majority  and  minority  have  the  proportion  of  political  power  to 
which  Ihcy  arc  entitled,  neither  conleotment  nor  fair  play  ran  lie 
ensured.      I   know  of  no  method  bv    which    this  distribution  eati  he 

■ 

noade  certain  except  by  adopting    the  «ystem   known    as  the  repre< 

scntation  of  niiuorttica.     The  omiasiou    uf  that    practice  from  the 

recent  Reform  Act  has  wrought  iujustice  iu  so  many  ilCiiglish  counties 

and  uitica  that  it    will   force  itself  on  public  attention    anew.      It 

ought   not  to   be  forgottfn  that  its  rejection  ivas  imposed  on  the 

Lil>eral  party  ns  no  article  of  faith  by  Mr.  Bright.      Nothing  was  to 

lie  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  divine  right  of  the  majority  to  rule. 

KIdon  or  Percival  did  not  deny   the   claims  of  the  majority  of  the 

nation    to  be  ful'y  represented  in   Parliament  two   gi-ueratioua  ag«i 

uiore  peremptorily  thau  Mr.  Bright  denied  the  claims  of  the  minority 

«axm»,  tv  cli(.<ok  tbo  mi«tfuiii«>l  auvut  n(  imililtc  n|iinian.  sdJ  to  siMpi-n-l  Ih-  htaw  wtUi 
fcSMiii,  |ii«Li(-«.  Bii'l  tftiUi  i«o  n-},'Aiti  tlinr  atitlionty  ucrr  t1i«  ]iiiLi|iu  niliii)."  Jf  Uievii 
nMfinn  «<.-i)iliril  wiUi  a  jirnplc  Iruiiipil  in  \>'titi\  ^'uiviniucst.  tlK**'  Ar*  4llll  uiuro  a|>]iJli:Alil* 
to  B  [Mfi'iUi:  wliu  bit  0  luat  itt  (itMtwe  sjid  Imdiuoa  \iy  1uD]{  diatuw. 


■half  »  doKim  years  a|;o.  Like  Rousseau,  who  cotitondcd  that  if  a 
CDmmunily  ircn>  diridcd  intu  a  party  nf  5O0,U00  meu  pliai  one, 
aud  a  pnrly  of  jOO,0()0  men  minun  our,  tlic  former  were  entitled 
to  tbc  unrnalrictd  rule  of  tlic  whole.  Mr.  Dright  worships  the 
majority.  But  it  caunot  have  failed  to  shake  the  anthority  of 
bis  doctrini*  with  thoughtful  men  that,  when  it  was  proposeil  to 
■Pl>lir  it  to  Irclami,  he  forgot  the  passive  submission  to  majorities 
which  be  hail  tau{|;ht  before.  Ho  rebelled  against  tho  deciaJve 
majoritr  of  llie  Liberal  jiarty  on  the  Irish  igunstion.  and  he 
declainiH  with  gn>at  vt'hemence  a^inst  the  cutamity  of  a  it].-i)ority 
nhng  in  Ireland  to  the  certain  prejudia*,  as  he  conceives,  of  the 
mitiurity.  I  do  not  complain  of  hifi  saUrititdc  fur  the  minority:  be 
cfiiinot  desire  to  protect  thrm  more  iicartily  than  I  do ;  but  the 
principles  of  justice  do  not  rary  with  latitude  and  longitude,  nor 
can  what  is  right  in  Jliddlesex  become  wrong  in  SliuiHter.  For 
',  ill  Ireland  thirty  years  ago,  in  Atistmlia  twenty-five  years 
and  nthomc  when  the  last  Ileform  Hill  was  under  consideration, 
ly  contended  for  the  direct  representation  of  niinorities  aa  jtist 
ionable.  The  priiieipic  is  so  ititriuBically  fair  thxt,  a)tart 
from  Mr.  Bright,  it  han  been  resisted  chiefly  on  Ihc  ^^rouml  that  it 
in  too  complicated  for  popular  ii<e.  This  objection  may  or  may  not 
be  well-founded  as  ngainst  Mr.  Hare's  theorem  ;  but  it  has  no  force 
■gainst  Ibrce-cornered  constituoucics.  There  tbc  prinoiple  noil 
practice  are  easily  intelligible;  they  have  been  tried,  and  tlicy  secure 
as  near  an  approximation  to  fair  play  as  we  can  reasonably  look  for 
iu  sublunary  affairs. 

Ireland  nii^Iit  be  divided  into  thirty- fire  coti:ftitueucics,  cacli 
electing  three  members  on  the  present  fmnchiac,  of  whom  no  elector 
could  vote  for  more  tbati  two.  I  uecd  not  stop  to  specify  the  cod- 
fititueneivs ;  ihey  would  necestianly  be  ba-sed  on  population,  and  haco 
their  ecntro  iu  the  great  towns  as  at  present.  Even  Dublin 
University  might  be  rctaiucit  as  one  of  Ihcm  by  enlarging  tbc  con- 
flUtnency  to  a  numl>cr  that  would  admit  of  tbrec  members.  The 
graduates  of  the  Koyul  I  uiversity,  all  tbc  uicmbere  of  tbc  learned 
profcsftions,  wherever  their  diplomas  were  obtained,  with  cngineent 
and  classified  teachers  added,  would  fiirnisli  the  ncccs-*iiry  minimum. 
Tbc  five-aiid-thirty  cunatitucncies  uotdr)  give  a  Houxe  of  HK'i  mem- 
bers— a.  eonveuiciLt  number  for  a  working  legislature.  We  are 
Bcoustomt-d  t<i  regard  .'JOO  as  the  proper  number  for  a  House  of 
Commons  in  Iretitnd,  because  it  waa  the  number  of  old.  But 
that  maximum  was  not  eelceted  for  our  convcaieuce  or  advantage, 
biit  for  the  convenience  of  our  rulers.  James  I.,  for  example,  added 
forty  borough*  in  one  day,  with  the  unconcealed  purpose  of  swamping 
tbc  Kprcsentativcs  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
inducement  to  follow  servilely  the  political  geography  of  the  "  aeeoud 
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Solomon ; "  and  tliat  ve  should  ratlier  coD»ider  what  mftv  be  cod- 
vcnient  and  nseful  at  present  than  vhat  esUted  at  anv  former  period. 
Tbc  qiiwtion  of  converienoc  cannot  safely  be  disregarded.  In 
addition  to  tbc  LegUtatiTc  Assembly  or  lloaae  of  Oommons,  we  nball 
DCcd  to  find  Senators,  and  probably  lOn  membent  to  muA  to  Went- 
miaater,  and  tbeae  demands  may  easily  exceed  our  snpply.  Under 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  vitli  tbc  S-ltli  Clause  omitted,  thcr  would 
lUQOUiit  to  -110.  But  if  tbis  difficulty  did  uoL  exist,  tbe  limit  of  a 
hundred  nienibers  bos  proved  in  practice  more  conrcnieut  for  tbc 
transaction  of  butiness  than  two  or  three  hundred.  In  modem  Con- 
stitutions this  fact  has  been  univerMitly  recognised.  Tbe  sopreme 
Lcgiiitaturc  of  the  Aostro- 1  Inn  Parian  Kmpire,  with  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  consists  of  120  members  Id 
tictgium,  with  a  population  like  our  own,  the  Senate  consists  of  iiftf- 
eight  mcmbeni,  and  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  ll(i.  Holland,  a  little 
leu  populous  than  Belgium,  has  only  eighty  mcmbeTS  in  tbe  popular 
Chambel*,  and  thirty-nine  in  the  Senate.  In  Portugal,  with  four 
millions  of  people,  the  ("hambcr  of  Deputies  {Camera  do*  I)epntado$) 
is  one  member  short  of  a  huodredj  the  Senate  (Camera  ttox  Paret), 
which  is  hereditary,  being  more  numerous  by  forty.  In  Switzerland, 
with  tbc  care  of  two-aiid-twenty  cantons,  inhabited  by  races  more 
divided  by  hlooil,  laugnagc,  and  religion  than  Ulster  and  MuiisteTt 
tbe  Senate  consists  of  forty-four  members,  tlie  Lower  House  of  17S; 
and  in  Denmark  the  numbers  are  sixty-six  and  HH  respectively. 
The  British  Colonies  all  follow  the  same  rule  of  convenience.  In 
the  BominioQ  of  Canndn,  the  local  LegiRlntures  in  the  respective 
provinces  vary  from  twelve  to  sixty-five  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  and 
from  thirty  to  eighty-eight  in  the  liower;  while  in  the  X>ominiou 
Varliament,  controlling  a  territory  thirty  times  larger  tbau  the  exteui 
of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  tbe  Senate  consists  of  »cvciity-twOj  tbe 
Hou!^  of  Commons  of  \^\.  In  Victoria,  tbe  most  populous  and 
energetic  of  the  AuRtrnlian  colonies,  the  numlier  of  members  in  botL 
Houses  (which  has  liccn  twice  increased  witb  increasing  population 
and  duties)  only  reaches  forty-two  members  in  the  Upper  House  and 
cigbty>gix  in  the  Lower.  In  tbe  mother  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  parent  of  the  Australian  group,  the  Senate  conststa  of 
fifty-cigbt  members,  and  the  Assembly  of  113;  while  in  South 
Australia  they  are  only  eightccQ  and  forty-six  respectively.  lu  the 
South  African  colonies  tbe  nnmbeni  range  equally  low  ;  in  the  Cape 
colony,  the  principal  African  poBS4?ssion,  divided  between  Britons  and 
Boers  as  Ireland  is  between  SaxnOK  and  Celts,  they  arc  twenly-onc 
and  aixty-six.  It  is  scarecly  necessary  to  push  the  inc|niry  further. 
The  practice  of  modern  States  is  to  limit  the  Lcgislalnre  tu  the 
number  of  men  that  can  he  sparcfl  for  the  duty  and  are  sitfljcient  to 
perform  it  satisfactorily. 

lu  Buch   an    assembly  the  section    at  present  alarmeil  by  Home 
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Rale  might,  through  the  represeutation  of  iDiooritics,  count  upon 
electing  onc-tbinl  of  the  memben.  the  other  two-thirds  goiug  to  the 
Nationalists.  But  the  National  party,  us  Mr.  Parucll  rftniiided 
the  House  of  CommoDs,*  includes  varioas  Kctions,  all  of  nhicli  would 
be  TtproacQtcd  in  a  native  ParliatneDt  Some  arc  moderate  bj 
cbaniclcr  and  habit  of  iDiiid  ;  many  desire  an  Irinh  Parliament,  not  to 
promote  auy  party  triumph,  but  t(i  restore  prosperity  and  tranquillity 
to  the  whole  coautrj-.  Nationalists  of  good  sense  and  great  cxperi- 
CDce,  quite  unfit  to  be  mcnibcr*  of  a  combative  party  in  AVestniinBtor, 
will  be  of  iafmitc  nse  when  we  eaa  return  to  liie  path  of  peace  and 
•oeial  pmgress.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  all  Ireland  would 
elect  eighteen  meinberfl  of  thin  diftponitiou  :  and,  if  it  did,  a  balance 
of  particH  would  exist  most  favourable  to  the  working  of  Ucsjmnsible 
(JoTcnuDcnt.  The  old  Nationalists  wonld  be  in  a  majority,  and  rightly 
«>,  but  only  so  long  m  they  acted  with  ju«ticc  and  pnidcucc.  A 
Parliatneot  so  constituted  would  he  best,  not  only  for  the  intcrcfit  of 
the  minority,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to 
work  Psriionientsry  Government  unless  the  differeuco  of  opinion 
which  exists  in  every  community  be  represented  in  the  Legislature,  so 
that  men  in  power  may  have  reason  to  apprehend  prompt  displace* 
meat  if  they  vinlato  their  duty,  llic  discipline  lit  fur  a  time  uf  wax 
is  generally  wholly  unfit  for  a  time  of  peace-  If  the  Irish  Parliament, 
to  take  an  example  familiar  to  as  all,  coDsisted,  like  the  Irish  party, 
of  a  number  of  men  following  one  leader  aubmiasiveiy.  voting 
habitually  together  un  all  questions  as  the  majority  had  previously 
determined,  however  upright  their  motives  might  he,  Parliameotai^ 
Government — the  moat  perfect  system  of  liberty  that  i;xists  in  "^e 
world — would  be  at  an  cud,  for  I'arliamcntary  (iorcrnmeut  requires 
aa  the  first  condition  of  its  existence  a  party  in  oQice  and  au  altema* 
tive  party  prepared  to  take  office,  and  not  forbidden  to  obtain  it. 
To  weigh  accurately  there  must  be  weight  in  both  scales.  The  highest 
result  an  Irish  patriot  could  desire  in  an  Irish  Parliomcnt  is  a  state 
of  parties  where  neither  would  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  guvern- 
iog  iu  turn.  'l*he  main  purpose  for  which  a  House  of  Commons 
exists  is  to  superintend  and  control  the  Executive  Govemment. 
"When  the  bribery  of  Waljmic  or  Ptlliam  filled  the  Knglinh  llnnse 
with  the  creatures  of  the  Slinistcr,  that  purpose  was  not  answered, 
and  Parliamentary  Govemment  did  not  exist  There  was  a  corrupt 
faction  who  voted  a«  they  were  ordered  by  the  Court,  an  angry  middle- 
dasB,  and  a  disconlentwl  people.  Since  ResponHiblc  Oovernmeut  has 
come  into  operation  such  a  sight  has  not  been  seen.  Id  the  first 
House  elected  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Lil»cral  majority 
ma  OTCTwhclmiiig,  but    Peel    began   immediately  to  create  the  Con- 
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scrvBtivc  party,  whom  lie  fioally  led  to  power.  In  the  fir»t  House 
elected  Tinder  Disraeli's  Reform  Art,  the  OpiiosUion,  though  greatly 
outDuml>cra1.  ncfed  like  men  who  were  cmiridciit  that  their  time 
of  power  would  return.  Had  that  hope  becu  denied  to  cither  of 
tbcac  parties  Retponsiblc  GoTcrnment  would  have  dtnappeared.  If 
these  he  siibstiititinl  reasons  tor  desiring  a  Houbd  in  nhicli  tlie 
minority  i«  fully  represented,  a  higher  reason  ia  that  justice  requires 
it ;  and  justice  ia  the  oulv  priee  at  which  national  peace  rjia  be  pur- 
chased. The  minority  would  detest  a  Parliament,  which,  instead  of 
bcmg  national  ia  the  truest  itensc,  wouhl  he  monopolized  by  one 
sectioQ  of  the  natiou  ;  and  who  can  wonder  or  blame  them  ?  Wolfo 
Tone,  Lord  Edirird,  John  Kcogh,  and  the  Xationaligts  of  tbeir  day 
detested  Orattan's  Parliament  for  the  »ime  reason.  And  in  tim 
eud  Orattan  himself  detected  jt,  so  untural  is  it  to  revolt  ngninit. 
foul  play.  The  contention  of  the  Tri*li  people  by  their  most  tru*tcd' 
apoke^mcu  has  long  been  that  political  power  does  not  belong  to  a 
section,  but  is  the  coramon  property  of  the  entire  nation.*  It  docs 
not  belong  to  the  greater  section  more  than  to  the  sm&ller,  hut  to 
both.  Whenever  it  lieeomcd  ueccssary  to  apply  this  principle  in 
action  there  in  no  people  more  disposed  to  take  a  generous  riew  of 
their  duties  thno  ours.  There  is  not  nmong  mnnkind,  I  believe,  a 
more  placable  race  or  one  more  ready  lo  forget  and  forpive  when  the 
tight  ia  over.  If  the  rancour  of  the  pant  anrvtve  the  cause  from 
which  it  -oprin^,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  men  who  wield  the 
ttpade  or  the  hammer. 

If  the  Senate  consiAtcd  of  firty-four  membere  this  number  would 
preserve  the  proportion  that  U!<nally  exists  hetn-een  the  two  Chambers. 
The  use  of  a  second  Chamber  is  to  arrest  rash  proposals,  and  to  revise 
erode  ones.  'Whenever  a  Senate  has  coDsisted  of  men  guarding  their 
own  elaia  interests  from  scrutiny  it  has  had  little  or  no  moral  authority, , 
and  its  very  existence  lias  been  constantly  tnennced.  Whenever  it 
has  repreitented  (ho  integrity  and  experience  of  the  community  ii  has 
been  strong  aud  scrviccaUc.  A  Senate  ought  to  be  the  embodied 
conBcience  of  the  natiou,  to  which  an  appeal  mipht  be  ssfely  made 
to  determine  whether  a  disputed  measure  was  intrinsically  just  and 
for  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  It  ought  to  consist  of 
men  whose  character  and  ability  justified  such  a  tmst,  and  whose 
judgment  would  carry  weight  with  the  people.  Its  authority  onght 
to  be  like  that  of  the  discreet  head  of  a  household,  who  never  inter- 
feres except  to  forbid  or  correct  some  ecrious  mistuke,  hut  whosu 
latent  power  is  a  warranty  against  misfeasaoce.  Legislation  is  the 
procfM  by  which  weak  communities  are  made  strong,  and  poor  one« 
protperous,  and  discontented  ones  happy,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  a 

*  ''lamatHof  fcboMwlioharcalwAyiiiiustcil  tbataducptopartiooof  rvpnsuilntit'n 
abouU  1w  Kivca  to  Iho  WtAMtMit  miMntr  in  Ireland  ;  «an  At-cryttiinji  «Ih  ako  vliida 
•reniU  Irfwl  |..  ptwvpiit  ri'Ii.  liMty,  iU-wiuiilctal.  or  rtveJationsry  l<>gi«UtiMi  I  oirtUatly 
welmkOH."— M'.  I'iirivrll,  id  ths  iiaBMli  mlnody  cit«d. 
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SUte  to  effect  ibcM  ands;  aod  the  responsibilit;  whidi  it  imposes 
is  pUtiiljr  oite  for  Ibc  beat  tiicu  to  cxcrcUe.  Uow  to  make  sure 
tbat  we  ihtU  bavc  ibu  asttiataucc  of  such  mca  iu  Oie  Scuatc  is  a  grave 
problem.  To  obtain  them  by  a  property  quatiflcatioD  is  hopeless;  we 
kuow  from  the  pa-il  practice  of  the  House  of  Caiamuus  that  a 
qualiticatiou  is  easily  fiibricatec),  and  if  it  were  made  impossible  to 
fnbricatc  it  vrc  nhould  ouly  have  the  spokcsmcD  of  a  eiaf^Ic  iuterest 
in  tbe  t'ppcr  Chamber  instead  of  the  picked  intellect  and  integrity 
of  the  whole  nation.  To  obtain  tbe  right  men  by  a  contest  at  tbe  poll- 
ing booths  cannot  be  pronounced  impossible,  but  it  is  a  highly  boEortl* 
ous  and  uucertairt  mctbotl.  The  eonstituenuies  are  the  best  judges 
or  candidates  to  represent  their  couvictious  and  wishes  iu  tbe  popular 
Chamber,  but  wbi-n  tbe  question  is  to  select  expert*  for  a  speci&l 
duty  the  general  c-rmsent  of  the  nation  is  a  better  sucurity  tbaa 
the  opinion  of  iudividual  constitucntnes. 

My  pro[io$al  is  that  the  Irish  Scnnto  shall  consist  of  fifty-four 
members  selected  fairly  from  the  four  provinces,  and  that  to  ensure 
our  gcttiug  the  Ix-'st  men  at  the  outset  Uiey  shuU  be  nominated  iu  the 
Constitutiuu  Act.  A  liat  tvbich  has  underguiie  the  scruliuy  of  tbe 
people,  the  press,  and  the  Irish  members  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
whit:h,  to  answer  its  primarj'  purpose,  must  cimtciit  the  jud^meut  of 
the  Irith  nation,  is  likely  to  be  a  better  one  than  can  be  got  by  any 
other  proces*.  It  will  be  canvassed  over  acd  over  again  by  the 
whole  nation  before  it  is  fiually  adopted, 

Tbts  method,  I  iuvitc  ibc  reader  to  note,  is  not  strange  or  uutncd; 

— ^fcry  much  tbe  contrary.      Nomioation,  and  not  election,  is  the 

tuetbod    by  which  an    L'pper    House   is  commonly    chosen    iu    free 

eouotries.     Teutou,  Cult,  and  Magyar,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  large 

and  small  States,  hare  equally  preferred  dcU'jeratc  tclcctiuu  to  tbe 

haurd  of  the  hustings.     Senators  arc  iiominntcd  in  Italy,  Ccrmany, 

Austria,    Hungary,    I'rUK^in,    Fortnga),    BavRrin,  and   scvernl  smaller 

States ;  and,  among   Jlritish  Colonies,  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 

New  South  Wales.     In  A'ictona, where  they  are  elected,  there  has  been 

an  intermittent  struggle  for  Hve-and-twcnty  years  by  the  elected  L'pjier 

House  Iu  exercise  tinancial  powers,  which,  on  principle  and  by  neiu-ly 

uuirersal    practice,    are  reserved   for  the   popular  Chanibi:r.      Ju  the 

Vnited    States   the   Senators  ore   cho&en  by  the   State   Legislatures, 

which  is  iu  effect  a  process    of  uominatioii.       In    Spain  they   arc 

elected   by  an  indirect  suflrage,  and    the  choice  is  so  strictly  limited 

to  tbe  gorerning  doss  that  nothing  is  gained  in  popular  control,  while 

tbe  (election   of  good  men  oatsidc  of  the  official  circle  ts  rendered 

nearly  impossible.* 

•  Tb  bv  8euat«r  reqnims  to  ba  ■  8p«uiartl,  bo  be  tatiy  yoKntA  age.  ta  be  in  pooMSUUti 
(4  civil  HuiitA.  aod  to  poBna  oao  of  tlw  (ollowinjc  i|Vi«li1ir.atianii:'  Of  Ixun^  i/r  tiarlDg 
l««u  Prcoi-Jciit  of  tbe  OongTOM;  l)«mi^  electoil  m  Uircc|{cngnl  clcctioiw  ;  MiuiiitcT  gf 
lbs  Crfttrn  ;  I'reaklent  of  the  Canninl  of  State,  of  th*  Mnpr*me  tnbnnal.  or  o(  tbe  uppor 

TKS-ailminl ;  smliumlur  ;  coanciillor  of  SUt«;  amgiitnUe  of  tbe  ■apreme  tribvnati ; 
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To  fnme  «  lUt  of  scnntors  whtcb  would  comuaDd  the  coofideacn 
of  Ibe  countrjr,  North  and  South,  would    not,  I   thiult,  be  dilficatt, 
hut   I   prefer  to  indicate  the  sourrea  from  whieli  a  competent  Scaato 
might  hv.  obtaiue*!  rathrr   than   to   oatne  individuals  without   their 
aathority.      lu    my  opinion    it   should  include  two   archbishupa    or 
bishopa  of  the   Catholic   and    Proteatant    t'hurchca    respectively,    a 
Presbyterian  minuter    wbo   has    been    Moderator    of   the    Gfiacral 
Awcmbly,  the   Provost   of  the    Dublin  Uoivenrity,  the    President  of 
Miyuootb  College,  a   representative  of  the   Jloyal    University,  and 
two  or  more  judges  of  the  Sapreme  Court  in  whose  discretion  and 
disposition    the  nation  haa  confidcnin:.*      Among  the  Irish  pecra;^ 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen  who    hare   cither   prooounced   for  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  or  are  not  hostile  to  it  if  u  fair  scheme  be 
devised,  and  they  have  the  first  ri»bt  to  be  sountorB.      Men  who 
have  conducted  industrial  enterpriacB  snceessfully,  who  have  served 
in  Farliameot  with  distinction,  manufacturers  from  Bcira4t,  merchants 
from  Cork,  and  the  pick  of  the  legal,  medical,  and  engineer  profc»- 
irions  would  find  a  natural  place  there.    And  there  are  men  who  have 
none  of  the»c  official   claims    but  who  have  moral  claims ;  whose 
character  and  life  lit  them  for  the  duty  of  being  arbitrators  betwoaa 
the  majority  and  the  minority.     Tho«e  who   understand   Ireland  ou 
fond  know  that  it  would  not  be   difficult  to  name  exceptional  men, 
not  belonging  to  the  higher  but  to  the  middle  class,  who  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  large  sections  of  the  nation,  and  who  might  be  eouotod 
on   as  Ronfideutty  us   the   highest   magnate  in  Church  or   State    to 
resist  injustice  to  any  man  or  interest.    To  the  popular  Chamber  wo 
send  advocates,  to  the  Senate  wc  ought  to  send  umpires  and  judges. 
If  it  be  constituted  in  the  matiucr  suggested,  of  men  of  acknowledged 
capacity,  integrity,  and  services,  who  rcpre»ut    the  sense  and  expc 
ncnce  of  the  community,  and    pc««ess  iu  ounfidcncc,  its  decisions  in 
all  coses  of  diOicuUy  would  be  received  by  the  pcu[dc  in  the  same  spirit 
that  the  household  acknonledgcs  the  authority  of  the  /iaterj'itwilitu. 

To  anticipate  misapprehensions,  T  may  note  that  calling  ecclesiastieii 
to  legislative  duties  is  far  from  being  a  novelty.  Iu  Kngland  tLe 
bishops  of  the  Xatioaal  Church  constitute  one  of  the  three  Estates 
of  the  realm.  In  Austria  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Greek  Church  sit  side  by  side  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  thr 
Reichsrath,  and  in  Hungary  in  the  House  of  Magnates,  In  the 
Bavnrian  Senate  th<.>re  is  a  Catholic  bishop  and  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man detected  by  the  King,  and  in  Wurtemburg  ministers  of  the  two 

MtMM*  of  tUs  tnkDn»1  of  iK«auiit«,  or  tiugurt4r  pie Dipat«iti*rf  ilurin^  two  jt»n  i  4rcl> 
biabop  «H  Ih*1k'|>  ;  rocU>r  of  a  luiivetaity  :  prMiilcat  at  one  «(  Uie  S(iaui*li  miltiniae  of 
hittotj  of  iuor.tl  AEtd   ])ulilical   icittK-^*.   of  ensct    sduncua.    Mi^l   at   mwlioal    toii'iice, 
iMipMtor-^«fal  of  the  bodr  uf  dvil  «iii[ii)««n ;    nntvindsl  dojiaty  tuor  Um«s;  oi, 
(fanJUy,  alfialilv  twiiM  in  alia'.riir'i  extvediop  dt>.iX)0  •ouIh. 

•  flic  (Utholic  Hiiliopi  rcfnNeil  to  sot  in  AiutnJia,  uA  hduIiI,  pm^jM,  ntmaahant 
butttwir  sid  would  1m  iaTsJvsU*. 


Charctim  urc  elected  by  their  rcspcctire  congregalions,  and  in  Msxouy 
tbr  heads  of  the  chief  collegiate  ioittitiitious.  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
mie  caller)  to  tlic  Senate. 

The  Ifoiiiw  of  Lords  is  respoasiblc  for  the  antipatby  to  a  scwjnd 
Chamber  which  doubtless  exists,  and  ifwc  could  only  bare  a  seconil 
Chamber  as  urrogaut  and  intractable  a»  that  body  bos  proTcd  oo  the 
chief  Irinh  qneitions  of  the  la»t  half- century,  the  anti[Hilhy  would 
be  well  founded.  But  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  i»  a  more 
altilled  and  rnergetic  public  servaot  than  the  House  of  Rc|jre8cnta- 
tires,  and  in  niaiir  Earopeao  atid  colouial  Slates  the  Senate 
answera  fairly  well  the  purpose  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  on  disputed 
question!!^  and  ia  rnrely  an  impi'dimeut  to  wise  legistatioa.  But  1 
am  far  from  desiring  to  leave  a  posaible  danger  to  a  Hcntimeutui 
renedy.  There  wa.i  a  clause  in  Mr.  Gladstone'*  Bill  providing  for 
CMC*  of  protrncted  diflTcrence  between  tbe  two  orders,  by  which  it 
was  directed  that,  when  the  disagrcemcot  lasted  for  three  year«,  the 
qttcstion  should  be  submitted  to  the  orders  roting  together,  and 
adopted  or  rejected  according  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  ui 
fotiog.  This  clause  provided  elfectualty  against  the  possibility  of  a 
dead-lock,  and  it  might  be  streugtbeucd  if  an  "  absolute  majority  " 
of  the  united  body,  not  merely  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the 
occasion,  were  required  to  decide  the  question  in  dispute.  At  the 
Jcnnt  sitting  of  such  a  Tjegislatire  A»!ieDably  and  Senate  as  I  propose 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  could  rote,  of  whom  eighty 
would  (X)iiNtiiute  an  absolute  majority.  If  eighty  members  of  n 
Icgialature  no  constituted  approved  of  a  proposal,  it  may  safely  be 
assamcit  that  it  would  l>e  one  which  inflicted  no  injustic*. — if  they 
rejected  it  it  would  be  only  hccauM  there  were  such  solid  objcctious 
either  agtiost  the  measure,  or  against  ita  immediate  adoption,  as 
Oaght  to  prevail. 

But  the  securities  agaiust  rash  legislation  do  not  cud  hero.  Afler 
all  these  precautious  there  is  another  turnpike  gate  to  pans.  You 
cannot  create  au  Act  of  Psrliauieut  without  the  Itoyal  Assent,  and  in 
all  statutory  Purliamcnta  the  veto  is  kept  ulivn.  In  British  (-'clonics 
II  i»  aand  rarely,  but  it  i«  used  ioapcratiTely  whenever  the  necessity 
ariaea.  Nut  one  Bill  in  many  hundreds  is  "  reserves!  for  the  Uueeii's 
pleasure,"  hut  in  certain  spccilic  cases  the  Governor'^  instructions 
retjuire  Utm  to  exercise  this  prerogative,  and  be  does  so  invariably. 
The  veto  is  doubtlen  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  a  Lej^isUt tire,  but 
in  Knglaud  the  Uuccn  is  limited,  the  House  of  Lords  is  limited,  uud  the 
Houw  of  (Jommous  ia  limited  by  law,  though  the  three  acting  together 
sre  omn)iH>tcut.  A  latent  i>owcr.  which  3luml>era  and  is  fur^ttim 
till  ao  adequate  occa>>ou  colU  it  into  activity,  restraina  just  legislation 
DO  more  than  the  existence  of  capital  puuixhment  in  the  crimiual 
law  controls  tbe  ordinary  life  of  a  citizen  ;    and  tbe  same  principle 
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would  prevail  id  IrelatiU  ondcr  Responsible  GovcrDmcot  wliicli  prevail* 
ia  Atutralia,  America,  ani)  Soutb  Africa,  the  freest  of  free  oouutries. 

Though  notnioateilHCualiini  have  fuuiitl  favour  iu  tlicbulk  of  modem 
States,  a  right  might  lie  itiservcd  iu  the  ConitlitutiuQ  fur  tbc  Irish 
Parliament  at  the  cud  of  ten,  or  at  latest  tvreatjr,  yi'ars  to  change 
to  an  elective  Hjrstcm.  By  tliat  time  urbnu  and  rural  miiuicipuUtic» 
would  probably  cover  the  entire  country,  and  to  tbcM;  bodies,  trained 
in  public  affaire,  the  choice  of  tcuators  might  be  safely  entrusted  if 
ao  elective  ayatem  should  be  preferred,  la  the  great  colony  uf  New 
South  Wales,  hoTCTcr,  where  our  couatrymeu  are  more  than  a  third 
of  the  population,  the  same  right  wa^  reaerved,  but  has  nerer  beeu 
exercised;  the  system  ofuomiuattoa  being  permanently  retained. 

The  Executive  tiovcrumeut  springing  from  aueh  a  Legislature 
would  naturally  resemble  it  in  fuirucrs  aud  modcrattuu.  The  Cana- 
dians, who  had  the  identical  diHicutty  which  exists  in  Ireland  to  cu- 
couQtcr,  who  bad  to  govern  on  the  Name  soil  two  raccH  divided  by 
religion  aud  historic  memoriex,  took  measures  worthy  of  imitation. 
They  began  by  maViog  peace  at  home.  I  met  iu  Loudou  the  detu- 
gatcs  itcut  over  to  uegotiatc  the  preseut  Constituliou  of  the  Domiuiun  ; 
they  coQsiated  of  the  leader  of  the  Freuch  Ilabitans,  the  leader  uP 
the  I'luglish  and  Iriali  Orangemen,  the  leader  of  the  CuuscrTutivcs, 
and  tbc  leader  of  the  Irish  Canadious.  The  basis  of  aueh  a  coalitiou 
necessarily  was  to  respect  each  other's  right*,  and  shelter  them  from 
the  possibility  of  invasion.  In  the  first  GovcrnmeDt,  aad  in  all 
wlueh  have  followed  down  to  this  day,  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  Cabinet  as  represenl alive  as  the  Legislature.  It  not  ouly  included 
Proteatauts,  Catholics,  uud  Presbytenaus.  but  ouc  or  mure  mcmbcni 
were  actocted  from  each  province  of  the  Doiniuion,  so  that  ita  upiuions 
&nd  interests  would  have  a.  watchful  guardiau  at  the  ceutru  of  authority. 
The  arrangement  doea  not  rest  upon  any  law  or  compact,  or  ou  any 
liard-aud-fast  rule,  hut  on  a  good  understanding  among  public  men  ; 
mid  tbc  existing  Administration,  after  the  Bomiuiou  has  lasted  for 
twenty  years  and  witiic^ncd  various  changes  of  Government,  i-onsists 
of  six  Catholics  and  eight  Protestants  (including  Kpiscopaliaus,  I'rce>- 
byteriaus,  and  Methodists  under  that  deuomiuatian)  who  have  been 
ftelectcd  from  Ontario,  Uucbec,  Nova  Scolin.  aud  New  tlrumiwirk 
according  to  their  importance.  A  system  sub^tnutiolly  similar 
exists  in  tlie  United  States,  where  niember!i  of  the  Cabinet  arc  selected 
from  the  Southeni  and  Western  as  well  ns  from  the  more  powerful 
Northern  States.  In  Australia,  after  the  great  dividing  questions 
had  bccu  settled,  coalition  (Jovcmmcnt  became  the  practiuc ;  and  the 
best  men,  instead  of  striving  against  each  other,  found  it  po^iblc  to 
pull  together  for  a  commou  end.  These  are  persuasive  examples  for 
Ireland.  While  an  Established  Church  and  au  iul()uituuE  Land  Code 
existed,  sucb  a  Government  would  have  been  impoatiblc.    But  religtou« 
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ctlTt&litf  is  now  all  but  establiiLetl ;  and  if  the  Isnd  question  irere 
fipMlcii  (here  is  no  reasou  why  the  uational  QoTerDmeut,  like  a  uatioual 
ParliaiDPtit,  should  nut  he  a  coalitiou  from  the  bc^iiiDiug.  It  is  under 
a  Oovcritoiciit  of  nuoh  u  iiiixcti  churacttr  that  the  counti^  wouM  be 
niMt  1raDi]nil  and  rontcnt«d,  and  the  labour  of  pnhUc  mca  be  Ic&tt 
diverted  from  prarticftl  work  to  barren  contcntioni.  Responsible 
poremmcnt — tbc  honourable  ambitiou  of  success  io  public  life — would 
not  suffer;  for  meu  are  so  oonatituted  that  where  ther  agree  on  the 
end  to  he  atliiiued,  they  are  rarely  agreed  on  the  method  of  attaining 
it.  In  Ciitinda  au  Imtiourahle  man  is  at  the  head  of  the  Qovcninicut, 
■Ofronndci]  by  the  representatives  of  diOcrent  diatricts  and  interests; 
anil  tax  equally  honourable  utD — as  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge — is  at 
the  ticsd  of  the  Opposition,  sorronndcd  by  other  representatives  of 
lira  same  interests  and  districts,  ready  to  replace  the  Minister  when 
public  opinion  fulls  away  from  him.  Parliament  is  divided  into 
{■attics,  uut  into  faL-tious.  The  leader  of  the  GoTcnimcnt  is  a  Scotch 
Protestant,  warmly  supported  by  Canoiliau  and  IrLih  Catholics  ;  and 
the  leader  of  the  Oppositiou  is  un  Irish  Protestant,  largely  Ktipportcd 
Iff  a  party  which  iiicludra  Upper  and  Lower  Caiiudians,  l^sbytcrians, 
Protestants,  and  Catholics.  A  statcsmau  who  had  to  form  a  Cabinet 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  inaugurating  Home  Kule  in  Irclaud  would 
not,  if  he  were  worthy  of  his  position,  constitute  it  merely  of  political 
{Radiators  or  succoutfut  rhetoricians,  as  sometimes  happens  iu  ]i!ngland  i 
but,  bavin*  regard  to  the  neccsailies  of  the  ease,  he  would  select  men 
akillcd  iu  the  pcrmaocnt  interests  of  Ihc  country,  and  including  all  the 
races  and  classes  which  eonatitutc  the  Irish  nation.  If  Canada  can 
do  this,  if  Australia  can  do  this,  why  is  it  forbidden  to  us? 

Tlic  permanent  staff  must  be  in  accord  with  the  Cabinet  and  with 
oatiooal  opinion.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  Swift  pronounced  it 
to  be  an  intolerable  grievance  that  Englishmen  should  be  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  public  service  of  Ireland,  and  the  iutolerahle 
picraaeclios  not  ceased  to  this  day.  But  we  ought  to  deal  forbcar- 
ingly  with  a  long-rooted  wrong.  Si)me  of  the  Irishmen  in  the  public 
wrricc  iu  Kngland  might  be  villiug  to  efl'cct  an  exchange  with 
finglishnicn  of  the  same  rank  in  Ireland  ;  a  few  might  receive  retiring 
allowances  at  once,  for  Ireland  i^  greatly  over -officered  ;  and  we  could 
accept  the  remainder  for  the  sake  of  the  Drummoiids  and  IFamiltons 
whom  the  class  produced.  Except  in  a  few  confidential  offices  no  change 
would  be  absolutely  essential.  AVherc  there  are  statesmen  of  strong 
will  and  definite  purpose  the  permanent  stuff  is  simply  on  instrument 
in  their  hands;  it  receives  its  impulse  from  above  as  unresistingly  as 
ti)o  train  from  the  engineer.  I  can  i&y— for  I  have  made  the  expori- 
menl — that  a  (Government  may  accept  a  staff  appointed  and  trained 
by  its  adversaries  and  And  it  pliable  as  a  glove.  At  respects  future 
appointments  and  promotious,  they  might  be  advantageously  removed 
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from  political  ioflucncc.  The  Iraperial  Goremment  has  relinquished 
the  hulk  of  employments  by  subslituling  competitive  ex&miaatton  for 
iniaistf^rinl  patronage,  aud  the  Oovernmctit  of  Victoria  has  placed 
the  entire  service  under  a  Commission  strictly  enjoined  hjr  law  to 
promote  officers  oaly  for  character,  capacity,  and  scrrice,  never  for 
private  or  political  coiisidcrattonn.  Public  men  will  lose  nothing  by 
the  cLauge,  for  the  most  embarrassing,  tbc  most  invidious,  and  the 
most  thankleits  of  their  duties  is  to  distribute  offices  and  regulate 
promotion.  "The  implacable  enemies  of  aGovennnent,"  au  experienced 
statesman  once  said  to  me,  "  are  not  the  candidat^ia  for  office  for  whooi 
we  have  done  nothing,  but  those  for  nhom  we  hare  done  le&s  than  they 
expected." 

The  fuDctiona  of  tbc  titular  head  of  the  Government,  tbc  Lonl 
Lieutenant,  cannot  be  made  too  closely  identical  with  those  of  the 
Oovcruor  of  a  great  colony.  There  arc  precedents  and  wamioga, 
and  much  valuable  experience,  to  regulate  a  Govcrnor'a  conduct 
toirards  his  Ministers  and  Parliament,  vrhile  the  relation  of  tbo 
Viceroy  to  an  Irisb  Parliament  is  one  vrhich  it  will  be  discreet  to 
forget.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  proposed  to  remove  the  last  of  the 
iuBulting  rettrictiona  of  the  Enaancipatlon  Act,  which  forbade  him  to 
be  a  Catholic.  That  it  should  still  need  to  be  removed  ia  one  of  the 
most  significant  illustrations  of  English  rule  iu  Ireland.  In  Torkisb 
dependencies  the  Great  Powers  compel  the  Sultan  to  appoint  only  a 
Christian  an  Oovcriior,  to  content  the  majority.  In  Ireland  the 
exactly  opposite  system  exists  to  this  day :  the  Governor  must  not 
be  a  Catholic.  But  iu  truth  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  sentiment. 
Under  responsible  Government  it  is  of  little  more  iniixirtance  who  is 
Viceroy  than  who  is  Ijord  ihlayor  of  Dublin.  All  real  authority 
resides  in  Parliament,  and  to  constitute  Parliament  fairly  ia  the  one 
solid  and  sufScient  guarantee. 

The  Constitution  Statute  might  remove  certain  questions  from 
controversy,  as  similar  instniments  have  done  in  other  cummunitieB, 
cither  by  recognizing  tlicm  as  fundamental  conditions  of  the  pact,  or 
by  settling  them  on  a  permanent  basi.<i.  It  might  declare,  for  example 
— (I.)  That  the  Sovereign  or  Eegent  fie  facto  of  England  sliall  be 
Sovereign  or  Regent  of  Ireland  ;  (IL)  That  complete  religions  equality 
aball  exist  among  all  citizens  before  the  law,  aud  that  it  ehall  uot 
be  lawful  to  submit  to  either  House,  or  lawful  for  the  Viceroy  to 
assent  to  any  proposal  giving  to  any  Church  a  concession  which  the 
other  Churches  do  not  e<]ually  enjoy. 

Religious  equsility  U  specifically  recognized  in  the  Constitution* 
of  the  United  States,  of  Helgium,  and  of  Canada,  and  implicitly  in 
many  States  of  Kuropc.  The  language  of  the  American  Constitution 
is  simple  and  suQicicnt ;  "  Congress  shall  make  uo  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  tliereoC" 
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"  No  religious  te»t  tliall  erer  be  rec|uired  as  a  qualification  to  any  ofBce 
or  public  tTQBt  Qiiiler  the  United  iStaUa."  In  Cauada  the  property 
of  rcligiwis  mirioritica  is  stricttr  protected  by  the  Constitution ;  the 
Frotcstauta  bein^*  in  a  minority  in  Lower  Cauada,  the  Catholics  Id 
Upper  Canada.  No  one  can  feel  less  disposed  tban  I  am  to  refer  to 
the  Imperial  legislature  any  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but  Canada 
^has  made  one  exception,  and  I  think  we  also  might  make  the  wime 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  slightest  risk  that  religious  liber^ 
roald  he  infringed  :  but  here  is  a  clause  of  the  Canadian  Constitution 
which  renders  iufringenicot  impossible  m  thai  ooiuitry>  and  would 
Kitder  it  impossible  here : 

"  Thai  vrheiierer  any  Bill  or  Hills  shall  he  pa»af d  by  ihe  Houses  of  Parlia- 
laCBt  in  Canitda  ....  wlit^'Ii  ehall  contain  any  provisivn*  tohtrh  •kail  in  any 
RMsiKT  relate  lo  orajFrrt  theenjoymeRloreTercut^aityfi>rMormo<Uo/reli^tia 
teontiip,  or  tKall  impose  or  create  anjp  penattia,  btirdent,  diftbUities,  or  dis- 
atififatimm,  in  rc*[>trt  of  ih«  saiK,  or  relate  to  other  matters  regarding 
*^oua  worAliip,  every  midi  Bill  or  Bilh  shall,  previously  lo  any  dcolnration 
Btlicntion  o(  Mer  Majesty's  assent  tlieroto,  tt  laid  6«/or4  hotk  Hotuta  of 
im«nt  oflhf  Unilett  Kingdom  of  Ortal  Britain  ami  Ireland  .-  and  it  shall 
DOi  be  lawful  for  Her  Majetity  lo  signify  her  royal  nesetic  until  thirty  days 
a&ar  Uift  »anu-  nhill  have  hcvti  laid  lufi^re  the  said  Houses,  or  lo  luscDl  to  any 
sacfa  Rill  or  Bills,  in  tna»  eithrr  Huitn  of  Psrliamont  shall,  within  the  said 
thirty  days,  addrcM  Her  Majealy  to  withhold  her  assent  therefrom. "' 

III.  A  srhedtilc  of  the  Statute  might  fix  the  number  of  Ministers 
and  their  aulariea,  but  leave  a  power  to  the  Legislature  to  vary  the 
officn  at  discretion,  provided  the  sum  granted  for  the  service  be  not 
exceeded.  It  might  fix  the  salarica  of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Judges,  and  other  high 
faiictionaricSj  as  a  permanent  appropriation,  rem'ivcd  from  annual  dia- 
cti»«ion  i  such  fundamental  principles  and  schedule  not  to  be  capable 
of  repeal  or  modification,  except  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses.      This  baa  been  done  in  the  Anstralinn  Constitutions. 

Fixing  the  salaries  would  have  one  great  advantage — the  pnblie 
expenditure  from  tlie  beginning  might  be  framed  on  a  moderate  and 
economical  scale.  Olhcial  salaries  in  Ireland  were  settled  in  Kngland, 
and  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  incomes  of  the  profcaaiona  or  the 
nrainga  of  industry.  lu  Holland,  Belgium,  and  ^^mtzcriand  tbcy 
proceeilcd  on  a  dilTcrcnt  syatcm  ;  sataries  arc  moderate,  hut  they  are 
sulBcieut,  becRUiie  the  general  scale  of  living  is  on  a  rational  ba.siA. 
The  enjoyments  of  life  are  more  common,  and  there  is  leiis  habitunl 
poverty  in  any  of  these  countries  than  in  JCngland,  but  there  are  no 
great  incomes.  A  Dutch,  Flemish,  or  Swiss  gentleman  has  not  onc> 
third  of  the  income  of  a  landowner  or  official  in  Ireland,  hut  he  baa 
all  the  solid  enjoyments  of  life  in  a  larger  proportion.  We  must  fix 
our  living  on  a  moderate  scale.  The  happiest  and  most  prosperotis 
countries  in  Europe  are  not  those  where  a  standing  army  of  officials 
is  maintained  at  a  lai^e  coat,  bat  those  where  the  State  does  tittle  more 
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than  refund  the  outlay  incurrcil  in  pcrformtDg  public  duties.  In 
Switzerland  a  Minister  of  State  receives  a  Miiailcr  salary  tlian  the 
despatch  dcrl:  who  jiostft  the  letters  of  the  guuic  fuuctioiiaiT  obtains 
in  London.  The  honniir  of  serving  tbr  rouutn'  is  icco^uiscd  u  an 
adcquntc  reward.  Tlic  State  ipends  liberally,  ercn  profusely,  on  cdnca- 
tkm,  and  eeonomicnllj*  for  all  other  purposct*.  This  may  be  too  heroic 
a  model  fur  imitation  wilhiii  hu.il  of  Loudon,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  indi- 
cates the  directiou  in  which  we  should  aim  from  the  beginning. 

IV.  Ab  a  written  Statute  vrill  n(*d  to  be  interpreted  in  easci  of 
diflieulty,  a  Court  of  three  jud^s  might  be  uauied  in  the  Act  on 
whom  this  [mwcr  would  be  conferred.  It  would  not  be  impossible 
to  name  three  whose  fairness  or  titucsa  would  cot  be  called  in  qaeatiou 
by  any  reasonable  Irishman.  The  provision  in  Mr.  Gladrtonc's 
Bill  referring  disputed  questions  to  a  Privy  Council  in  which  all 
parties  are  represented,  is  not  satisfaeton,*.  It  \rould  not  secure  a 
judicial  decisioDj  but  a  [Mtrty  conRicl  and  a  pari;  triumph. 

V.  The  compen-iatioii  of  members  of  Farliamrnt  for  the  expeosea 
incident  to  the  ofticc  is  the  practice  in  nearly  all  fn^c  countries 
except  liingland.  It  is  provided  for  in  the  CouatiLutious  of  the 
United  .States,  Belgium,  nnd  Canada,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  ia 
ours,  I  have  served  in  Parliament  under  both  systems,  nud  I  can 
confidently  aOirm  that,  to  secure  purity  and  public  spirit,  reprcscu* 
tatives  muitt  not  be  required  to  make  iuordiuate  sacrifices.  All  the 
cxiwusi-s  for  election  parposes,  from  the  rcKistratiou  of  votes  to  the 
taking  of  the  poll,  ought  also  to  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  na  they 
arc  in  many  British  Colonies.  If  men  arc  invited  to  perform  gr&vc 
public  duties,  and  expected  to  perform  them  uprightly,  it  is  inscnoatc  to 
begin  by  imposing  a  tax  which  in  effect  is  the  purchase- money  of  the 
position.  To  compensate  members  of  the  Lower  House  on  a  moderate 
scale  need  not  cost  more  than  we  pay  for  the  single  office  of  Viceroy  ; 
and  the  cxamjde  of  Congress  warns  us  to  fix  the  amount  in  the  Cun> 
stitution,  and  not  leave  it  liable  to  be  increased  except  by  such  a 
decided  majority  of  botb  Houses  as  may  be  required  for  other 
iundamcutal  changes. 

There  are  writers  who  aflirm  that  ^arantccs  of  this  nature,  or  of 
any  nature,  are  uhcIcss— "not  worth  the  paper  they  arc  written  npon," 
and  so  forth.  Dut  experience  bears  a  different  testimony  ;  they  have 
been  adopted  in  many  Constitutions  in  Surope,  America,  and  Australia, 
and  hare  never  in  any  inst-ance  proved  insufficienl.  The  religious 
e<iiiality  in  the  American  Statute  was  assailed  by  a  strung  aud 
fanatical  party  called  Know-Xothinga,  but  altOKetber  in  vain.  In 
Canada  there  are  more  Grange  lodges  than  Anywhere  out  of  Ireland, 
but  they  cannot  touch  the  guoirantced  rights  of  minorities.  The 
Victorian  Statute  contains  a  number  of  "checks"  designed,  it  was 
aaid,  to  put  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  democrat^.     To  put  an  effectual 
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brake  upon  so  tremctMiotis  a  force  might  veil  acem  hopeless,  bnt  it 
did  not  eo  prove  in  actioD.  The  "cbccks  "  h&vc  not  becu  iufriuged 
or  disregarded  in  a  aingle  case,  nor  has  any  individual  right,  however 
odious  or  unpopular  vith  the  majority,  been  violated, 

Vudcr  such  a  L<!;;islature  and  Kxccutive  it  would  be  impossible,  I 
feubaiit,  to  work  aiiy  grave  injustice  ;  and  if  so,  they  ought  to  posirsi, 
and  would  be  fit  to  exercise,  all  the  power  enjoyed  by  the  Farlia- 
tueuta  and  (iovcrnmcnts  of  the  great  colonics.  1  bare  sat  in 
colonial  Cabinets  which  appointed  judges,  controlled  the  police^  ami 
Mlriwd  the  exercise  of  the  prerogatircs  of  the  Crown,  and  lu  a 
1jct;iil«turo  which  made  laws  "  in  and  for  Iho  colony  iu  all  cases 
whatever,"  appropriated  its  revenue!)  according  to  taw,  and  distributed 
io  patronage  through  Mininterx  jmsiiessing  their  confidence.  I 
belonged  to  a  minority  of  tbc  populution  aa  small  iu  proportion  to  the 
whohj  as  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland  ;  but  n-prcsentative 
men  of  the  majority  and  minority  found  no  difliculty  in  acting 
wrdially  together.  The  imperial  army  and  navy,  while  an  iBi(ierial 
army  was  maintained  iu  tbc  coluuieo,  were  at  tbc  orders  of  the 
Uoveramcut  in  London ;  but  all  the  agencies  for  uaiutaiuiug  public 
order  were  necessarily  under  the  control  of  the  men  responsible  for 
it.  Tbat  community  would  not  have  cudumi,  and  no  commimity 
ought  to  endure,  the  creation  of  a  judiciary  placed  ubuve  tbc  laws  of 
Uie  country  in  which  tbcy  live.  If  they  were  men  of  tbc  most  up- 
right character  it  would  be  an  intolerable  oligarchy,  and  if  tbcy  were 
Ubt,  it  might  become  an  unendurable  tyranny.  I  have  lived  too  long 
away  from  Ireland  to  speak  with  complete  knowledge  of  tbe  existing 
Bench,  but  thirty  years  ago  many  of  tbe  Iriish  judges  were  partisans 
scarcely  teas  pronounced  than  the  men  who  outraged  law  and  decency 
in  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts.  Ixird  Beaeousfield,  iu  bis  Life  of  Lord 
George  Ucutinck,  dcficribes  how  they  were  aomctiui<.-8  nppointul. 
Pec),  be  says  (in  sulistancej,  got  rid  of  a  parliamentary  bore  and  bigot 
by  sending  him  to  the  Irish  Bench.  This  was  Mr.  Lcfroy ;  and 
Messrs.  Pennefather  and  Blackhumc,  mcu  of  much  larger  capacity, 
were  as  far  removed  from  the  ideal  judge.  Au  iudepcudcut  judiciary 
i>  an  eneutial  guarantee  for  personal  and  public  liberty ;  but  a  judge 
in  Ireland  must  exercise  his  gn-iit  trust  under  tbe  same  conditions 
as  iu  England.  To  maintain  him  in  oQicc,  if  he  should  incur  the 
censure  of  bulb  llouacs  of  Parliaiuirnt  fur  a  grave  delinquency,  would 
be  an  outrage  on  national  feeling  and  public  liberty.  There  is  no 
nan  of  tbc  Irish  race  more  willing  and  ready  than  I  am  to  sign  the 
eondition&of  a  pcrmaueut  peace  ;  but  I  would  rather  face  tbe  twenty 
years  of  despotism  foreshadowed  with  brutal  plainness  of  late  than 
sec  Irisbmeu  accept,  as  »  settlement  of  our  claims,  a  judiciary  which 
could  defy  the  two  Uouscs  of  tlio  IrLsh  Parliament. 

If  tbc  two  nations  were  agreed  upon  the  functions  aud  limitatiooa  of 
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ftn  Irish  CoDstitutioD,  there  are  three  or  four  colUteral  quefilions  vliich 
ought  to  b«  settled  at  the  same  time,  an<)  by  the  same  authoritj,  in 
or(](*r  that  the  new  TjcgiHlatarc  mnj  be  rclitrred  from  exasperatiag 
controversy.  The  most  weighty  anil  urgent  of  these  questiom  U  the 
fiscal  one.  Mr.  Gladstone  insists,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  Home  Rule,  that  tberc  shall  bean  equitable  distribution  of  imperial 
burthens,  and  it  is  a  proTiBO  of  manifest  justice.  Unfortunately,  the 
<{ue8tiou  is  not  only  a  very  serious,  hut  a  very  complicated  one.  I 
will  not  embarrass  this  project  of  a  Constitution  by  a  financial  con- 
trorewy,  but  it  is  neceanary  to  state  some  of  the  points  un  «tueb 
carefnl  preliminary  inquiry  is  essential  to  such  a  distribution  of  the 
imperial  burthens  ns  shall  he  fair  and  final. 

Persons  of  competent  knowledge  contend  that  the  most  iniquitous 
prorisiouB  of  the  Union  were  those  relating  to  taxation ;  and  it  i& 
not  difficult  to  believe  that  when  a  nation  was  held  down  by  armed 
force,  and  compelled  to  accept  nu  agreement  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  her  pocket  waa  rifled  at  the  close  of  the  performanee.  In 
1800  England  paid  nearly  sixty  millions  sterling  as  annual  interest  on 
her  national  debt,  and  Ireland  paid  little  over  one  million  as  interest 
on  an  Irish  debt  created  by  the  Enghfh  officials  in  Dublin  Castle,  and 
spent  chiefly  in  the  systematic  corruption  and  ilnal  purchase  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  It  was  provided  by  the  Act  of  Union  that  those 
debts  should  remain  ficparate,  and  that  any  aurplus  of  Irish  revcDOQ 
should  be  applied  to  Irish  pur[H)scs  after  paying  this  interest,  and  a 
contrihutioD  to  imperial  expenditure  founded  on  the  relative  ability 
of  the  two  countries.  The  relative  ability  was  estimated  at  |i  to 
-I'j-.  It  has  always  been  held  that  Ireland  was  crushed  to  prostra- 
tion hy  the  unfair  burthen  imposed  on  ber  by  that  settlement  The 
leaders  of  the  party  of  Proteatant  ascendancy  insisted  at  the  time  that 
her  ability  was  deliberately  oyer-esti mated  by  taking  as  data  the 
eiports  and  imports  of  exceptional  years,  and  omitting  from  the 
account  cortaiu  permanent  sources  of  income.  The  Irish  peers,  who 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  Parliament  a  protest  against  the  Union, 
reiterated  this  complaint,  and  it  has  never  lieen  abandoned.  Daring 
CConnell's  Ucpcal  agitation  and  Kir.  Butfa  Home  Uulc  moTemeuk, 
skilled  financiers  contended  that  tlierc  wrs  a  groKs  error  in  the  capital 
oocount  of  tUc  partnership  which  tbrcw  upon  Ireland  a  hurtben  not 
only  beyond  her  jnst  proportion  of  the  imperial  expenditure,  but 
beyond  her  power  to  endure.  If  this  allegation  he  well  founded, 
Ireland  for  nearly  uiuety  yean  has  been  paying  her  prosperous 
partner  interest  on  a  fictitious  debt,  as  a  atrnggliiig  tradesman  pnys 
an  exacting  money<Ieuder  interest  upon  an  advauco  which  he  has 
never  receired. 

The  oecetsary  re«ult  of  imposing  on  a  cummunity  taxca  which  it 
Id  not  pay  was  an  annuiU  deficit.     If  a  man  whose  income  ia 


a  year  be  required  to  pay  £1,300,  however  prorideat  nud 
economical  be  may  be,  he  will  make  a  debt  of  ^00  a  year;  and  this 
is  what  bcfcU  Ireland.  When  this  perpetually  recurruig  defiricucy 
made  it  manifest  that  the  ability  of  tlie  country  to  bear  taxes  bad 
been  overrated,  the  Imperial  Oovcmment,  inntcad  of  re-adjusting  tlie 
account,  prorccdrd  as  the  murious  mtiiicy* lender  docs  with  the 
aLruggUng  tradcHDian — they  crcatal  iiomiual  loaus  to  pay  tbc  deficit ; 
loftoe  of  which  Ireland  nerer  rcceiTod  a  peiiuy,  or  any  other  benefit, 
except  a  rcecipt  for  arrears  which  it  is  contended  Bbc  did  not  owe. 

These  loana  raise  auottier  question.  It  was  prorided  by  the  Act 
of  UuioD  that  any  loan  contracted  after  that  date  should  be  on  tlia 
joint  account  of  the  two  (-uuntries  ;  the  interest  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  imperial  expenditure.  But  iu  violation  of  tbia 
proriaioD  these  loans  were  made  a  purely  Irish  debt,  and  tho  interest 
charged  cxcluaivcty  to  the  Irish  account.  We  arc  familiar  with  tbts 
policy  in  Ireland ;  it  is  the  same  wbich  a  rack>reutitig  landlord 
applies  to  his  estate ;  he  imposes  a  reot  which  cannot  be  paid,  and 
keeps  alive  the  fictitious  nrpears  as  an  instrument  of  oppresaiou. 
After  sixteen  yeara  of  this  system,  tbe  upecific  object  for  wbicb, 
according  to  experienced  financiers,  it  was  invented,  was  accomplialied. 
The  debt  accumidated  in  tbe  name  of  Ireland  was  made  a  pretence 
for  amalgamating  the  Exchequers  of  tbe  two  countries,  and  Ireland 
became  responsible  from  that  time  forth  for  tbe  enormous  national 
debt  of  Kugland,  from  which  the  Treaty  of  Union  profeased  to  protect 
ber  for  ever.  It  is  idle  to  set  down  in  figures  the  claim  arising  from 
this  injustice.  We  cannot  enforce  it,  aud  it  is  worth  nothing  if  it  be 
Dot  frankly  rccogiiiied  as  a  proper  subject  of  inq^niry  and  settlement. 
It  the  claim  be  a  just  one  a  great  uatiou  would  scorn,  1  think,  to 
plead  a  Statute  of  Limitatiou  in  bar  of  it.  It  would  abundantly  pay 
tte  British  nation  in  more  than  money  to  treat  our  claim  as  it  treated  tbe 
Alabama  claim,  with  prodigality  rather  tliau  parsimony.  The  timpleat 
ledpe,  indeedj  for  making  the  connection  permanent  aud  fraternal  ia 
for  England  to  negotiate  with  Ireland  as  she  -would  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  or  the  German  Empire. 

When  the  Exchequers  were  amalgamated  the  war  with  Napoleon 
was  OTcr,  and  reduction  of  taxation  couimeuced.  It  is  contended 
that  these  reductions  hare  always  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
JEngland  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ireland.  At  the  outaet,  for  eveiy 
handre<t  pounds  of  remi.tsion  granted  to  England,  Ireland  obtained  a 
remisxiun  of  about  twenty  shillings.  The  ex[>enditure  of  the  joint 
levenue  bos  been  a  coostaot  •ouroc  of  remonstrance.  It  Is  iu- 
evitablc  that  it  should  be  greatest  near  the  capital  of  the  empire,  but 
tbc  dinproportion  was  pushed  to  an  iuordiuatc  extent.  In  184-1  a 
cue  was  submitted  to  Parliament  showing  iu  every  branch  of  dis- 
bursement Ireland's  share   aa  unfaii-ly  small.     One   instance    will 
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fiufficientlj  iUaatratc  the  c&M,  In  the  Xaval  Estioiutcs,  framed  for 
the  protection  of  the  tvo  islands,  for  crcry  pound  spent  in  "  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  uf  Great  Britaiu  and  Frclauil  called 
Ireland,"  dix  hundred  pounds  were  apeut  iu  Great  Britain.  If  tlita 
wrung  doex  not  admit  of  anjr  npecilic  redress,  it  majr  help  at  any  rate 
to  determine  tlie  spirit  of  compensation  in  irhich  the  acconnt  ouglit 
to  be  con«dcrcd  if  wc  are  to  arrive  at  a  just  Bcttlcmcnt. 

The  statesmen  responsible  for  thcac  wrongs  are  dead,  and  if  they 
lie  all  vrriltcD  off  as  bad  debts,  there  is  a  new  claiio,  begiuning  Trith 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  vhicli  is  still  an  open  account. 
Since  the  famine  of  1KU>,  when  the  norkiug  people  lost  sicteeu 
millions  nterling  by  the  failure  of  the  potato,  there  haa  been  a 
constant  emigration,  and  while  population  and  resources  diminished, 
imperial  atatcsmcn  hare  steadily  increased  the  burden  of  taxation. 
A  single  fact,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  in  the  marvcUoua 
history  of  Ireland,  euma  up  the  case :  the  population  n  less  than  half 
what  it  was  when  the  famine  commenced,  and  the  taxation  is  more 
than  douhlit  ith:it  it  was  at  that  periuil.  A  parliamentary  return, 
published  in  lS<Ki,  exhibits  the  constantly  increasing  burthen  per  head 
borne  by  the  Irish  people  for  the  twenty  years  for  which  the  account 

was  furnished  : 

1'i>]raUlioa.  Taxntiuo.  Taxation  [wr  bwiL 

18^1       .     .     a.l&fi.597  ...      £4,!:i8.G77  ...      £0  Ifi     1 

ISr.I        .     .     fi..'.7(.2T8  ...  4,321,865  ...  0  IS     3 

18C1        .     .     h-i^a^m  ...  e,792,6M6  ...  1     3     * 

*•  This,"  says  a  contemporary  critic,  "  is  the  cobc  root  of  the  Triafr 
question,"  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  burthens  of  Hugland  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion,  and  that  Ireland  only  bore  her  sbaie 
in  the  partnership  liability.  But  the  fact  was  very  difFereut.  The 
complaint  of  a  prodigious  inequality  was  constantly  insisted  upon  and 
was  pressed  as  strongly  by  Tories  and  Unionists  as  by  Natioualiata ;. 
the  following  incisive  atatcraeot  of  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  Lord 
ilsrtingtoa's  waruicst  supporters  in  the  Liberal  Union  :* — 

"  The  annual  income  of  Great  Britain,  calculated  by  the  beat 
muglish  authorities,  is  over  eight  hundred  millioHR  (X'K()0,(XIO,000). 
The  annual  income  of  Ireland,  calculated  in  the  same  manner,  is 
under  forty-eight  millions  (JA,00O,000).  Ireland  pays  each  year  in 
impenal  taxes  eight  millions  (^,000,000),  or  three  ^'hillings  and  four- 
pence  out  of  every  pound  of  her  income.  Great  Britain  paya  sixty. 
seven  millions  (67,000,000),  or  one  shilling  and  cightpencc  ont  of 
every  pound  of  her  income.  If  Ireland  contributed  to  the  imperial 
revenue  iu  proportion  to  her  relative  ability,  she  would  pay  n  rcry 
little  more  tlian  four  millions;  she  dues  pay  more  than  eight." 

'  Mr.  Illitc)i«ll    Hrnry,  fannuly  iiiciiil>rr  ol    raiUuDcat   for  (islway    aad  mors 
rectstly  Voioaist  oaodidstc  foi  GIukow. 


The  same  writer,  on  expcricuccd  nitiD  of  business,  contends  tliat  in 
tlie  thirtr  years  ending  iu  18B3  the  i<fatiouiil  Debt  was  reduced  by  a 
Iiuudrctl  mitlious,  muiiily  tu  itiipruvc  tlic  securities  in  which  wealthy 
Knglishmen  invest,  aiid  ibnt  iiiucty  milliuDs  of  thi»  sum  were  eitracled 
itj  undue  taxation  from  Ireland.  In  one  generation  ve  paid,  he 
iosists,  nearly  half  the  indemnity  imposed  upon  France  by  her 
Ueroiau  conqueror. 

But  the  ease  does  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Irish  experts.  The 
muit  eniineiit  of  English  stati^liciaus,  Mr.  GifTeu,  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  distinctly  declared  that  iu  latter  years 
Irel&ud  has  contributed  tmice  Iter  proper  share  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  "Ireland,"  he  says,  "while  coiistituling  uuly  about  a 
lireatieth  purt  of  the  United  Kingdom  iu  resources,  nevertheless 
pays  ■  tenth  or  eleventh  of  the  taxe«.  Ireland  ought  to  pay  about 
£3,500.000;  she  pRjs  nearly  .t7.0tK).WK)."  Another  fiuancial  critic 
declares  that  "  IreluaJ,  the  poorest  cuuutry  in  I:^uro[)e,  [>nys  into  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  uno-aixth  of  her  annual  ineooie,  while  Great 
Britain,  the  richt-'st  country  in  the  world,  paya  just  one-twelfth." 

It  cannot  he  disputcil  that  this  is  a  case  which  demands  iuijuiry. 
It  is  not  a  Kcutimental  grievance,  wbieb  may  be  dismissed  with  other 
forgotten  wrongs  belonging  to  the  dead  past,  but  a  practical  uuc, 
altogether  ootside  of  party  and  which  will  largely  determine  the 
futare  fortune  of  the  country.  To  borrow  on  illustration  from  the 
laud  c]He»tion.  the  rent  paii!  on  an  estate  is  the  principal  datum  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  freehold ;  if  the  rent  be  too  high,  the 
purchase  of  the  projicrty  will  be  n  bud  and  may  be  a  ruinous 
bargain.  Iu  the  »arac  way  the  perniuucut  contiibutiou  which 
Ireland  miut  make  to  imperial  purposes  [after  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Farliament)  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  con- 
tributions, and  if  they  be  accepted  without  inqniry,  wc  may  be  again 
loaded  with  a  burthen  beyond  our  strength.  Finance  is  the  lite* 
blood  of  a  State,  and  under  inordinate  depletion  it  bleeds  to  death. 
The  wisest  native  Governmcut  cauuot  make  a  country  prosperous  if 
it  ts  bound  to  pay  away  its  earnings  lo  su.tisfy  excessive  claims.  A 
Uoyal  Commission  of  competent  financiers  must  inquire  and  report 
on  this  subject.  The  profound  conlidcncc  which  the  Irish  people 
have  in  the  good  intentions  of  .Mr.  Gladstone  persuaded  them  to 
accept  bis  financial  proposals  without  inquiry.  But  there  is  time 
for  inquiry  now,  and  the  result  may  repay  thera  for  all  the  vexation 
which  the  delay  of  a  settlement  has  imposed.  The  inquiry  must  be 
now  or  never.  Whatever  settlement  we  accept  must  be  borne  un- 
tliuchiugly,  on  pain  of  Ireland  being  represented  as  a  rcpudiator  at 
the  outset  of  her  career.  The  discj^tiiblishment  of  the  Irish  Clmrch 
Furnishes  a  aolutary  warning,  That  settlement  will  necessarily  and 
properly  be  protected  from  disturbance  for  ever  in   the  Irish  Con- 
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stitutioa,  ajiil  yet  it  la  one  which  no  Irish  ParliameDt  would  have 
made.  It  wax  rcsolvrd  to  eatabliib  rcUgioutt  ccinalitjr  in  Irutaad,  but 
to  propitiate  Itritiali  prejiitJicc  it  was  established  by  giTing  all  the 
churches^  all  the  |{lebc»  aiid  glebe  laiida,  and  the  bulk  of  tJie  funds 
to  the  minority,  to  re-eudow  their  Church.  Cue  slaglo  rulucd 
edific«  which  the  minority  never  used  nor  claimed — the  historic  Kock 
of  Cashel — a  i^epurate  Bill  proposed  tu  conrey  to  the  Catliutics,  aud 
the  Ilonw  of  Lords  indifpuititly  rejected  the  proposal.  A  single 
settlement  of  account  like  this  ix  enough  for  a  ceutury.* 

Next  ID  importance  after  the  fiscal  crux  comes  the  laad  question. 
There  ia  a  univeraal  cooseosus  that  this  aogry  coDtrorcny  must  not 
bo  oast  like  a  fircbraud  into  the  midat  of  the  now  Legislature,  and  no 
party  now  objects  to  the  piirchaae  of  the  proprietors'  rights  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  It  is  only  the  security  for  the  noeeasary  advauco  that 
is  any  longer  in  debate.  Mr.  Olidatoiic's  oriK>na]  proposal  was  to  my 
thiukiug  substantially  Jnst;  but  teadiug  men  among  his  supporters 
and  his  opponents  refuse  to  impose  auy  liability  on  tbe  llritish 
taxpayer.  Their  theory  of  public  duty  is  not  intelligible  to  me. 
They  admit  tlic  claim  for  protection  which  the  landlords  whom  they 
planted  in  Ireland  by  confiscating  tlio  rights  of  the  uative  owuers 
hare  upon  them,  but  they  repudintc  the  corresponding  rcsponBibility. 
As  the  wrongs  nhich  must  be  remedied  are  confessedly  of  their 
creation  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  are  justified  in 
refusing  to  make  any  sacrifice  towards  righting  them.  It  is 
not  so  that  other  nations  have  interpreted  their  duty.  Austria 
and  Russia,  for  example,  turned  their  tenants  into  freeholders,  and  tko 
Stato  advanced  the  entire  purchase- money,  and  collected  it  by  annual 
instalments  from  the  occupiers.  Whether  this  be  done  in  Ireland 
is  a  question  of  slight  importance  to  the  tenant,  but  of  high  import- 
ance to  the  landlord ;  for  the  interest  saved  by  an  imperial  guarantee 
would  go  to  swell  the  purchase- money,  n  itb  great  gain  tn  the  seller  aud 
without  the  losa  of  a  peony  to  the  purchaser.  I  cordially  wish  it  were 
done,  and  I  am  jicrsuaded  it  could  be  done  without  iujury  to  anyl;ndy. 
J3ut  if  the  Imperial  Parliamcut  is  determined  to  be  bountiful  n  iiwt 
marekf,  there  happily  rcmaioH  a  valid  security  iti  the  guarautce  of  aa«h 
A  Govt-rnmcut  and  Iiegislnture  as  1  have  prefigured,  Their  credit  would 
probably  be^  aud  would  certainly  deserve  to  be,  as  good  as  that  of  any 
State  in  KuTope,  and  the  repayment  might  be  made  a  first  charge  on 
the  ualioual   rerenue.      But  there   is   one  device  I    tnist  we  shall 

*  ]  tnM  tbia  ■tatomftnt  of  fa«t  will  not  ti«  misuBilnnood  M  •priA^wc  ''^^  ^y 
MMioiaitoriMotty.  'T'uen  coulil  not  puMibly  Ufl  a  grrater mlBtsko.  Inwtludis- 
catabltsbnicDt  at  th*  liuli  Cburch  vjtii  einlutlou.  bccauM  it  i«iiio*eil  a  boirritr  wbidi 
tlirided  Iriibmcu  on  tlw  ii»tiOD&1  qiiMtiun :  but  [  dtMrwl  it  tu  be  KOonipUibail.  m  br  aa 
HMticabl*,  witbout  iii[nT7  to  a  Iwdy  of  Irish  tpotltnncu  and  tlwir  fainiliw,  irhu  Itad 
il«riv«d  tfa«ir  poeitiun  frmn  •ettloil  bw  ^  anO  I  liav*  kad  tlw  liaiijiiiMn  o(  knowin){,  in 
iBHijr  patta  m  tli*  world,  aoinv  of  tbo  iD>Tili«at  yonoK  mot  aiin  aaoat  mltivatwl  and 
oJurauiig  7«ing  v<uueB,  elttti  paaalaaat*  Uvan  ci  Irvtiad,  wha  wets  bom  ia  Lriah 
parwiwyi. 
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bear  of  uo  marc:  tlie  tnctbod  of  putting  in  a  receiver  on  liclialf 
of  the  Imperial  UorerameaC  is  offcoaivc  and  humUiatiog,  and 
would  bring  the  credit  of  the  country  at  the  outset  into  un- 
deterred coutcmpL  Tlic  record  of  the  Irish  farmers  does  not  justify 
exceptional  prvcautiona;  tbcv  hare  discharged  their  liabilities  to 
the  State  with  commcudatilc  puuctualily!  The  Loan  Fund 
in  the  Inteat  report  which  bun  fallen  under  my  notice  bad  practically 
IK>  arreant.     The  advamx^!!  far  the  improvement  of  land  were  repaid 

lIC  a  slovenly  manner  by  landlonls,  but  with  ninguiar  regularity  by 
iDts.  Their  latest  obligations  arc  those  iucurrcd  under  the  Purchase 
of  l^aud  Act,  1885,  and  1  have  Inquired  how  that  uccouiit  etanda. 
The  answer  furnishes  T«ry  useful  and  siguificaut  ovideuce  for  our 
preient  controversy.  Of  1320  instalments  of  purchase  money  due  in 
November  1886,  all  but  one  were  duly  paid.  Of  1750  instatmcnla 
fur  the  current  year,  due  in  May  last,  1<>:S:t  were  paid  up  to  July, 
Md  nr  were  in  course  of  collection.  What  State  in  Europe  can 
bow  a  better  balaace-sbeet  than  this?  It  is  contended,  indeed,  that 
au  uumiinagcable  difliculty  would  arise  wfaca  the  State  had  to 
deal,  uut  with  a  few  huiuln^d,  but  with  many  thousand  debtors ; 
bat  it  is  a  diQieiilty  which  haa  been  auccessfully  encountered  elsewhere, 
^^'hcn  it  was  my  duty^  a.i  Minister  of  Public  Ijands,  to  frame  a  Land 

_»j5tcin  for  the  colony  of  Victoria  1  desired  to  giro  the  settlers  the 
lefit  of  deferred  payments,  without  which  poor  men  could  not 
become  pnrchaaers,  I  procured  official  iaformatton  on  kindred  cx- 
p«rimcnt«  in  the  X^iited  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  other 
British  colonies,  and  the  result  ^aa  sufHciently  disheartening.  The 
colonial  settles  were  permitted  to  hold  the  land  they  selected  at  a 
quit-rent,  and  the  quit-rent  van  never  in  any  case  successfully 
collected.  In  Canada,  New  Brunswiclc,  and  Trinidad  scarcely  a 
ahilUng  of  the  debt  was  paid.  In  the  United  States  in  1820,  Presi- 
dent Munroe  reported  that  upwards  of  tnenty-two  millions  of  dollars 
vere  due  to  Che  Treasury,  and  recommended  some  indulgence  to  the 
debtors.  In  the  end  Congress  abolished  the  credit  system,  and 
ordered  lands  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  but  for  cash  only ;  and  it 
|)iOTided  for  the  extinguiKhment  of  the  existing  debt  by  enabling 
piirchnaers  to  receive  a  discharge  on  relinquishing  a  part  of  their 
lauds  proportionate  to  the  debt  to  the  State  which  remained  unpaid. 
AU  tlie^  dithcuttics  the  Goremmcnt  of  Victoria  evaded  by  adopting 
a  new  principle.  They  determined  to  enlist  the  self-respect  and  Mlf- 
interesc  of  the  settlers  on  the  side  of  the  law,  aad  instead  of  beiug 
e.Tactcd  as  an  annual  rent,  the  yearly  jwyments  were  credited  as 
stalments  of  the  purchase  money.  But  the  settler  was  not  per. 
iitted  to  exercise  the  most  important  power  of  a  proprietor :  to 
transfer  or  mortgage  the  land,  for  example,  till  the  lust  instalment 
of  the  purchase  money  was  paid.     This  system  has  been  iu  o^taAAOtL 
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nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  more  land  has  pastted  anil  is  paseiug 
under  it  than  we  shaJl  have  to  lell  in  IrclaDd,  and  tbc  annual  pay- 
ments Iiavc  been  made  with  wonderful  pnnctualiiy.  In  fact,  the 
farmers  vere  more  impatient  to  complete  the  purrhasc  than  ttie 
Stale,  that  they  might  become  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
proprietoTBliip.  Hert  it  a  case  which  can  be  tested  by  all  concerned, 
EK  the  otati^ticH  of  Victoria  nre  kept  vith  remarkable  accuracy,  auU  I 
challenge  mijuiry.  The  population  it  dealt  with  was  in  a  large  pro 
portion  Irish,  nnd  the  experiment  lias  been  completely  aucceasfuj. 
Sonic  alarmists  feared  at  the  outset  that  the  existence  of  a  vait 
clan  of  public  creditors  who  had  votes  would  tend  to  crcnte 
a  party  in  Parliament  pledged  to  reduce  their  burthen.  Hail  tlio 
danger  arisen,  it  would  have  been  met  clfectually  by  making  the 
payment  of  the  current  annnal  instalment  a  condition  of  cxcrciiiingtho 
franchise,  m  that  defaulters  would  have  no  reprcs«iitaliTi>s.  But  it 
did  not  arise.  I  represented  several  ngricultural  districts  in  sitocesaion, 
ami  I  was  not  once  asked  to  modify  the  terms  of  payment  impom:d  upon 
selectors.  The  bargain  was  a  fair  and  advantageous  one,  and  (he 
farmers  performed  their  part  of  it  better,  I  believe,  Chan  the  clients  of 
any  merchant  or  manufacturer  in  England.  Is  there  &uyrea»oa  why 
the  Hame  system  applied  to  Ireland  would  not  pro<luce  the  same 
result  ?     I  know  nf  none. 

The  Catholic  bishops^  with  true  statesmanship,  recently  dprlarcd 
that  "  the  Irish  people  do  not  aim  at  the  coufiscation  of  any  specica 
of  property,*'  but  iu  legitimate  purchase,  and  1  do  not  doubt  that 
they  would  gladly  see  the  necessary  change  made  without  wanton  or 
avoidable  injury  to  the  existing  proprietors.  There  is  one  couBider- 
abte  relief  which  the  law  could  give,  and  I  think  ought  to  give  them. 
Family  aeltlcmentB  should  be  subject  pro  rata  to  the  redaction  which 
rents  and  the  genernl  value  of  the  freehold  have  undergone.  Take 
the  sctltcraent  of  a  single  property  as  nn  illustratimi.  A  father 
entails  his  estate  on  his  eldest  son,  and  charges  it  with  a  jointure  for 
his  own  widow,  and  with  capital  sums,  bearing  four  or  five  per  cent. 
interest,  as  portions  for  younger  ^ons  and  daughters.  When  the  heir 
comes  into  powossion,  the  property  is  perhaps  still  liable  for  s  mort- 
gage by  bin  grandfather  to  provide  for  hia  yonngcr  children,  leaving 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income  to  the  present  proprietor. 
The  Land  Court  reduces  the  rental  five-and •twenty  per  cent.,  and  the 
foil  of  prices  snatches  away  twenty  per  cent,  more.  The  cost  of  col- 
Icctiuu  and  management  is  at  least  live  per  cent.,  and  by  the  operatioQ 
tA  irresistible  causes  the  entire  income  of  the  proprietor  is  aometimcs 
snatched  away,  bnd  he  hasnothiu;;  to  bccjuenth  to  hie  heir,  f'au  it  be 
doubted  that  if  (he  father  and  grandfather  were  still  liring,  and  had  to 
mako  the  sotllemcnts  anew,  ibcy  would  reduce  the  provision  for 
the  younger  children  in  proporliun  to  the  reduction  of  the  grosft  income  ? 


ITuulil  it  1)0  contrary  to  public  policy  or  private  justice  if  tlie  lav 
made  tbin  sctllcmcnt  for  them?  The  loss,  it  scctni  to  mc,  slioalJ  not 
fall  OQ  one  licrrtoii  cxcIiihIvpIt',  nud  he  tho  priiicipiil  i>Rr!ion,  but  be 
fairly  distrihiited  over  all  tlie  annwitania.  The  law  of  property  in 
FraucB  steps  iu  and  settles  family  interests  fairly  and  poramptorily, 
without  rcgardiog  indiridiul  wishes,  atid  I  tliink  it  might  be  done  iu 
thin  case  vJtboiit  violating  the  spirit  of  equity  wliiL-h  is  the  ostiential 
baiix  of  lav. 

Local  government,  whlcli  is  the  necewnrv  romplement  of  central 
gOTcrurocnt,  mnst,as  far  a-s  details  arc  concrrnral.  he  left  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  but  the  Constitution  Statute  might  with  great  adraatagc 
specify  the  powers  rcservwl  for  couuty  Iroards.  In  Belgium  and 
SipitMrlaud,  the  ht^t  goTcrucd  countries  in  Europe,  every  duty  which 
CAD  be  safely  rommittcd  to  local  bodies  ia  eotruHted  wholly  to  them. 
Not  only  is  the  hnrable'it  citizen  nrtively  nssoeint<'d  with  the  State  in 
pnhlic  labountj  and  made  a  sharer  in  tlie  sense  of  respiniHibility,  which 
n  tbe  best  element  of  public  opinion,  but  the  intcrcHta  and  feelings  of 
cantons  and  departments,  which  often  have  little  in  common,  are  safe- 
guarded by  localiEins  authorilr.  Alueh,  I  think,  might  be  done 
towards  satisfying  Vhiter  by  following  this  method,  and  I  hope  OD 
another  occasion  to  examine  how  far  the  Belgian  or  Swiss  practice 
wuuld  kiilp  us.  Be  Tocqneville,  at  if  he  were  Rpeaking  of  our  special 
caaCj  insists  that  a  Legislature  sCetidiog  alone  is  not  the  most  effectual 
organ  of  the  popniar  will. 

"  Local  asscmblirs  of  citizens,"  he  says,  "  constitntc  the  strength  of 
firee  nations.  Municipal  institutions  are  to  liberty  what  primary 
schools  are  to  science  :  they  briog  it  within  the  people's  reach  ;  tlicy 
teach  men  how  to  use  and  how  to  enjoy  it.  A  nation  may  establish 
a  system  of  free  government,  but  without  municipal  institutions  it 
cauDOt  have  the  Rpirit  of  liberty,"  Dut  Ireland  never  had  any  of 
tbe  cardinal  institutions  which  form  the  limbs  and  ferlebrte  of  a  frco 
State,  and  the  poor  substitutes  for  them  in  Boards  and  Committees 
Dominated  by  the  Crown  suffer  debility  and  iiaralysis  from  forcigu 
'influences.  It  might  be  wise  to  direct  in  the  Constitution  the  general 
liaea  on  which  authority  is  to  be  distributed,  and  the  limits  to  be 
imposed  on  the  taxing  power  of  local  bodies. 

The  last  of  the  burning  tjucstions  which  it  would  be  wise  to  withdraw 
&01D  oontroveny  is  middle-class  education.  I  should  be  glad  to  seo 
tbe  property  of  Trinity  College  placed,  like  the  Canadian  cducatiotsal 
Qodowmenls,  under  the  protcetiou  of  the  Constitutiou  ;  but  it  would 
be  idle  to  hope  and  shameful  to  propose  that  a  Protestant  college 
should  continue  to  enjoy  £10.000  u  year,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
ooufiscatiou  of  Catholic  institutions,  unless  adequate  provision  were 
lade  for  tho  educntion  of  the  majority.  At  present  no  Catholic  college 
Uaa  a  shilling  of  endowment.     The  two  clums  should  be  settled 
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togctlicr  in  the  Constitiitiontt  Statute,  never  more  to  bo  called  a 
question  in  secula  teculoritm, 

I  pause  here,  uot  because  the  topic  is  exhausted,  but  the  space. 
1  -will  aak  ItiSTc  to  speak  ou  a  future  occasiou  of  certain  collateral 
issues  now  poetpoued.  Some  KuKliabmeu,  for  exitmple,  are  alartQed  at 
the  mk  of  Ulster  BufferioR  injasticc.  and  at  tbc  possibility  of  a 
Separatist  moTcmeut  springing  up,  and  I  vould  glndly  dcbntc  theitc 
appreliCTiiiions  with  perfect  frankness.  Whetlier  llie  [mwcrs  of  the 
uen'  Legislature  ought  to  be  specified,  or  should  extend  to  all 
questions  not  distinctly  irithdrAvn  from  its  coguizance,  raises  ao 
intercstiug  eontroversy.  If  the  control  of  Customs  duties  Ijc  retained 
by  the  Imperial  Parliamcut  (as  it  must),  it  vill  be  ucocasary  to  consider 
regulations  to  ensure  a  just  distribution  of  tbc  proceeds,  and  how  auy 
uufair  exercise  of  trenty-mnking  and  tariff-making  powers  by  tbc 
imperial  autboritics  (from  which  we  have  hitherto  sulfered  seriously), 
may  bo  restrained.  Tbc  larger  question,  wbctbcr  wc  shall  continue 
to  tiend  members  to  Westminster,  will  ultimately  be  settled  by  forces 
OTcr  whicih  we  have  no  control.  I  would  rather  not  divert  one  com- 
petent man  from  the  work  to  be  done  iu  Ireland,  but  if  it  be  a 
necessary  concession  to  Knglish  opinion,  it  roar  be  mode  nitliout 
much  reluctance,  as  it  is  certain  to  be  temporary.  Jt  u  past 
reasonable  controversy  that  the  system  under  which  the  coloniw 
are  liable  in  life  and  property  for  wars  over  which  tlicy  have  no 
more  control  than  over  the  winds  and  wavcK,  will  not  last,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  prosperous  communities  in  Africa,  America, 
and  Australasia  canuot  continue  to  be  defended  at  tbc  sole  t»st 
of  tbc  taxjiaycrN  at  home.  If  tbc  British  Empire  is  to  be  held 
together  there  must  be  a  federal  union,  in  whicb  taxation  aud 
representation  will  go  together.  A  Parliament  of  the  Kmptre 
in  whicb  the  popular  chamber  conaiatcd  of  a  eonvcnicut  number 
of  mernbers — not  much  exceeding  200 — allotted  to  the  mother 
country  aud  tbc  colonics  In  strict  proportion  to  populations 
and  resources,  and  an  Upper  House  of  life  pccn  selected  on  the 
name  principle,  would  be  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament.  To  such  a 
Legislature,  I  make  no  doubt,  the  colonics  would  grant  tbc  power  of 
taxation  for  defence,  and  the  other  essential  costs  of  empire,  ia 
proportions  fixed  from  the  outset  by  mutual  agreement.  If  Knglaiid 
and  "Wales  scut  16G  members,  and  Scotland  24,  Ireland's  proportion 
would  he  35,  which  we  could  supply  without  ioordinalc  iuoouvenience. 
And  when  our  onu  bouse  ia  put  in  order,  wbcu  tbc  relations  of  Ireland 
to  t]ic  empire  arc  finally  settled  ou  a  satisfactory  baais,  when  the 
business  at  home  is  less  urgent  and  exacting,  it  will  become  a 
rcasouahlc  ambition  for  Irishmen  to  share  the  aims  aud  labours  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature. 

Practical    Duglishmen,  if  thoy    see  any   elements  of   sucoobs    in 
this  proposal  for  a  fair  settlement  of  Irish    difficulties,  will   inquire. 
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How  fkf  is  it  likely  to  be  acceptable  at  home  ?  Whoercr  knowB 
Ireland,  not  oa  the  perturbed  surface,  but  in  its  silent  depths,  will 
Dot  think  it  improbable  that  both  sections  of  the  oattoii  irould 
vetcoma  any  itettlement  which  is  esseatinlly  fair  to  both. 

I  haTc  lived  much  with  Imh  Prote)ttnnt«  nt  home,  in  Knglnnd^  and 
in  AoHtralia,  and  I  confidently  afBrm  that  their  obji«tion  to  self- 
gOTcraracnt  is  not  an  objection  to  the  principle,  but  solely  to  the 
methods  proposed .  A  very  capable  and  resolute  country  gentleman 
recently  summed  0|i  the  case  in  a  sentence.  "  I  am  against 
Home  Bole,"  he  said,  "  because  I  have  fears  for  my  property 
and  my  religion,  and  a  little  perhaps  for  my  civil  liberty.  If 
these  were  not  in  qiieation  1  would  of  course  be  for  self-go veroment 
fa)  the  island  as  naturally  as  in  the  parish  or  in  the  household." 
[^Vhcn  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  for  at  least  a  generation  later, 
tbo  Duhlin  Brerdnff  Mail  wa.s  the  sole  accredited  ot^an  of  Irish 
Protestantism  in  the  Press.  In  latter  times  it  has  powerful  rivals 
and  competitors;  but  there  must  be  many  CooscrratiTes  who 

"  Thmk  it  atilt  i  ihrnne  ani)  *iit 
Tnqiiil  tlw' gooil  nid  i\ap\  Inn." 

I  cat  recently  from  the  pages  of  the  Mail  a  sentence  which  I  am 
persuaded  expresses  the  secret  conscience  of  n  niuUitndc  of  Irish 
Protestants  ;  "  Nobody  dislikes  the  principle  of  Home  Uulc,  uor  will 
auy  I^nglish  statesman  refuse  it  to  Ireland  when  it  is  seen  to  mean 
something  better  than  a  free  hand  for  rapine  and  oppression,  and  a 
dlly  and  stupid  national  spite." 

And  as  it  is  no  longer  rash  to  afBrm  that  Home  Uule  must  come, 
rmsonahlc  opponents  naturally  cease  to  be  "  nntrannarttog,"  and  begin 
lo  consider  the  terras  of  a  compromise.  That  it  must  come  .sooner  or 
later  is  past  rational  debate.  It  has  reachcil  the  stage  where  it» 
coming  is  simply  a  question  of  date.  When  Parliamentary  Kefonn, 
Catholic  Emancipation,  or  Free  Trade  was  formulated  by  a  Govern- 
ment] and  made  the  condition  of  its  existence,  it  would  have  been  as 
hopeless  a  task  to  settle  any  of  those  demands  by  any  other  method 
ihan  concession,  as  to  turn  back  the  Thames  to  its  source.  And  Home 
Rule  has  at  long  last  reached  the  same  point.  The  only  ijucation  is, 
whether  it  will  come  on  the  inclined  plane  of  compromise,  or  come  in  a 
rtuh;  and  the  minority  cannot  donbt  which  method  they  would  prefer. 

MThat  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  other  party  ?  There  is  confess- 
fdly  a  large  Catholic  middle  class  who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to 
live  tu  peace  and  amity  with  their  Protestant  fellow- country  men. 
TTiey  are  silent  at  present  because  the  Irish  Party  are  doing  essential 
work ;  and  even  when  they  do  not  sjmpatbir.t:  with  its  methods  aud 
agencies  they  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  cmbarrasaing  u  cause 
which  baa  so  often  suffered  from  division.  They  want,  to  ace  Ireland's 
U&tionul  rights  restored  without  undue  strain  on  the  social  system, 
and  with  the  least  possible  offence  to  opponents. 
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As  for  the  peasantry,  when  they  aro  sccared  the  honest  fruits  of 
their  industry,  there  uercr  was  a  race  more  dis(XMed  tn  be  allies  and 
])artisans  of  their  social  siiperion).  Their  weaknoa  is  to  run  too  far 
anil  too  fast  in  that  direction.  What  griudin*;;  tyranny  it  needed  to 
make  them  what  they  hare  become wc  may  csti  mate  from  tlic  tranxforma- 
tion  they  have  iiiidcrgouc.  It  is  said  they  arc  tfemoraliici^d  by  BS;ita> 
tion,  9ind  it  may  be  so.  It  is  one  of  the  pcDoltics  of  human  weakneas 
that  the  justcst  war  often  creates  a  fierce  and  liccntiom  soldiery, 
and  the  most  gcncroua  re^i^tancc  to  wroug  a  violent  aud  iutractabis 
popnlatiou.  Boycotting  adopti>d  for  u  great  [lublic  end  has  some- 
time!! been  haaely  employed  as  the  instrument  of  private  rciiE^auce. 
And  sympathy  witb  crime  must  have  l»ccomc  savage  and  in9>cn?intc  in 
that  comer  of  Ireland  vhcrc  tbc  brave  Irish  girls  of  the  Cartin  family 
were  hooted  and  hustled  out  oE  the  bouse  of  <!od  for  avenging 
their  fathcr'a  death.  But  those  -who  know  hov  long  the  Irish  people 
eadured  n-rong  with  slavish  submission,  how  often  they  lay  down  aod 
died  in  hopeless  toqior,  will  not  niisutider^tund  the  incvitabli:  reactioo. 
Happily  tbc  bistoriea  of  oppressed  commuuitics — Saxon.  Teuton,  Celt, 
and  Sln.v — among  nhom  murder  aud  sympathy  with  munlcr  were  never 
the  mait  revolting  crimes,  teach  us  that  the  evil  habits  rreated  by 
social  wars  arc  soon  imrgetl  awny  aud  forgotten  when  the  contest  ia 
at  an  end.  Our  people  will  never  any  more  lie  the  serfs  of  landlords 
or  middlemen;  but  when  the  imtncdiatc  caui^s  of  wrath  arc  removed 
they  ha%'Q  as  abundantly  as  any  race  in  li)uroiw  the  native  disposition 
whicli  makes  good  uciglibours  uud  good  citizens. 

As  for  the  true  goTcruiug  elaas,  the  tliuughtfuL  and  studious  men 
scattered  through  the  professions  and  isolated  in  colleges  and  presby- 
teries, they  whose  opinions  prcvuit  in  the  end,  know  tliat  tbc  minority 
to  whom  tbcy  arc  invited  to  make  a  [xracc  ofTcritig  is  the  same  out 
of  which  have  come,  iu  every  gcocration  since  the  fall  of  Limerick, 
otur  most  devoted  friends.  Swift  and  Burke,  Gratlaii  and  Kita- 
gerald,  Curran  aud  Plunkett  darned  out  iu  gcucrous  r^o  a^aiust  the 
oppressors  of  tbc  people  when  the  peDjile  could  make  uo  return  for 
services  but  their  love  and  fidelity.  In  our  own  day.  Davis,  O'Brien, 
Mitchel,  Butt,  aud  many  of  their  associates,  belonged  to  tbe  minority 
by  birth  or  creed,  and  were  the  most  devoted  [rishmcn  of  tbcir 
generation.  And  in  later  timefi,  Pamell,  Lceky  (while  wc  could  still 
count  his  genius  and  pbiloRophy  noiong  our  preciona  posscsstODs),  Pron- 
dcrgast,  aud  Galbraith  have  beca  as  Irish  as  0'(^aiieU  or  Doyle. 
We  have  given  the  hostages  of  honour  and  conscience  to  the  Protes- 
tants who  bare  helped  us  in  our  long  struggle,  aud  still  more  to  tlie 
linglish  statesman  who  has  raised  the  Irish  tiucation  to  tbc  position 
which  comnuuids  success,  and  to  his  allies  who  have  expounded  his 
opinions  to  the  English  people  wilh  such  skill  and  entbusiusnt.  We 
should  be  among  tbc  basest  of  mankind  if  we  did  not  burn  to  repay 
these  tnagoanimous  service!  in  kiud.  C.  Gavak  Di-rrr. 


THE  STORY  OP  ZEBEHR  PASHA, 


AS  TOLD  BY  HrMSELF. 


EVERYONE  tnows  the  western  side  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
■where,  fringing  the  shore,  the  pepper-trees  and  pines  of  the 
AUmeda,  and  the  occOMonal  date  palms  of  soldiers'  gardens,  seem  to 
larland  the  closely  packed  town.  Blue  sea  beneath,  blue  &ky  above, 
the  white  streets  seem  almost  to  quirer  in  a  bla&e  of  light.  Behind 
tliem  the  mountaiu  rises  in  sharp  faotastic  lines  skywards,  and  across 
the  hay  the  hills  of  the  Spanish  coast  roll  sofll;  down  under  groves 
of  orange,  eucalyptus,  and  cork.  Other  white  towns  glisten  along 
the  edge  of  the  sea  ;  ships  pass  to  and  fro,  the  harbour  la  throDged 
like  the  streets.  It  is  the  meeting-point  for  travellers  from  India, 
Morocco,  and  Spain.  Everyone  knows  it,  and  everyone  feels  that 
when  his  foot  touches  the  soil  he  is  in  England  again.  But  everyone 
docs  not  so  well  know  that  round  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  grey 
marble  rock  presents  a  for  the  most  part  inaccesaible  wall  to  the  sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  breaks  under  perpeodicutar  cliSb,  there  la  one 
ledge  on  which  a  cottage  is  built.  It  stands  l&O  feet  above  the  sea; 
bat  on  days  of  storm,  when  the  waves  are  driven  and  lifted  by  the 
east  wind,  they  leap  in  spray  as  high  an  the  roof  and  drench  it  with 
salt  water.  Aloes  and  marigolds  cling  to  the  rock  ;  all  other  vegeta- 
tion is  destroyed,  until,  as  the  cliff  lifts  itself  ont  of  reach  of  the  sea, 
a  wild  olive  finds  here  and  there  roothold.  The  natural  wall  rising 
dose  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  shots  the  proapect  on  three  sides. 
On  the  fourth,  the  view  eastward  is  unlwunded  by  anything  nearer 
than  the  meeting-line  of  the  aea  and  the  sky.  There  is  only  the 
mwm  of  the  rock  between  this  one  house  and  bnatling  Gibraltar, 
yrt  on  still  days  the  hush  of  the  solitude  could  hardly  be  more 
profound. 

Here   Eebehr  Pasha   was   confined    for   upwards  of  two   years. 
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He  bad  with  him  some  membcra  of  his  family  kdA  a  retiooe  of  black 
servants.  He  received  visitors,  aod  the  contrast  was  stnnge  for  any 
DUO  who  goes  from  the  town  to  chU  at  tJie  cottage.  Six  thoasanit 
ItoBpitable  soldiers,  with  nothing  to  do,  speak  in  themselTcs  for  the 
life  of  the  western  aide  of  the  rock.  From  a  tennis  party  there 
you  have  but  to  make  your  way  round  the  poJat  aod  pass,  as  it  seemed, 
at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Baat.  No  other  habitation  in 
sight :  nothing  but  two  expanses  of  blue  on  the  right  handj  and  on 
the  left  a  sheer  marble  wall^  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  scene  it 
encloses,  appeals  to  imagination  as  a  definite  boundary-line  between 
the  existence  of  one  hemisphere  and  another. 

I  saw  the  Fasba  often  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and  our  con- 
versations} desultory  at  first,  took  by  degrees  the  form  of  a  connected 
uarrative  of  his  life  and  adventures.  As  I  perceived  how  interesting 
it  might  be  if  it  could  be  accurately  reproduced,  I  asked  and  received 
his  permission  to  go  to  him  regularly,  and  to  make  notefi  on  the  spot. 
My  visits  were  paid  in  the  Rftemoon.  At  two  or  three  o'clock  I 
arrived,  and  was  received  iii  a  room  facing  the  »ea.  There,  by  the 
window,  two  little  tables  and  a  circle  of  chairs  were  set  ready.  The 
Pasha — dark,  slight,  tall,  looking  all  the  taller  when  he  rose  for  the 
draperies  of  Eastern  dress — used  to  sit  in  an  armchair,  smoking  a 
tchibouk  of  hashish,  and  having  one  little  table  at  his  right  baud  for 
(be  papers  and  pencil  with  which  he  occasionally  illustrated  his 
speech.  I,  opposite  to  him,  at  the  other  table,  iadastriousty 
scribbled.  Between  us  the  interpreter,  on  whom  the  whole  story 
depended,  tat  bending  forward,  equally  attentive  to  one  and  the 
other;  while  round  our  chairs  black  servaats,  some  of  them  natives 
of  the  countries  of  which  we  spoke,  stood  in  attendance.  When  the 
uarratire  grew  dramatic  they  listened  eagerly.  Now  and  then,  obl  a 
question  from  the  Pasha,  one  or  other  could  afki  some  bit  of  to- 
formation  about  his  country  or  people.  The  going  down  of  the  sun 
was  our  signal  for  dispemion.  When  there  was  no  more  light  on 
tbc  sea,  the  Pasha  hastened  to  bring  the  story  to  some  point  at 
which  he  could  say,  "  It  is  finished  1  "  Tbc  interpreter  usually 
added,  "  lie  must  pray ; "  and  I  rose  and  took  leave.  Douring  a 
period  of  a  little  more  than  four  months  we  saw  each  other  ta  this 
way  on  an  average  about  once  a  week. 

■  The  Puka  kuow  towardn  the  end  of  the  time  that  I  proposed  tu 
ase  what  h«  was  saying  to  me  for  publication,  and  he  gave  me  free 
pcrmisaion  to  do  so.  The  story  may,  tbcxcforc,  be  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  a  deliberate  statement  of  bis  own  case.  ITiifor- 
tunately,  he  speaks  no  Knropean  language,  and  our  conversation  was 
cairlcd  on  entirely  through  the  interpreter.  Acbamet  was  hu  name. 
His  patience  was  as  great  aa  his  stock  of  English  was  email.     I  owe 
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Idm  maxty  ibuolu  iot  the  good-bumonr  with  which  he  boro  ceaaelcM 
CTOSB-qnestioning: ;  but  notirithttaudiag  all  our  mutti&l  efforts,  I 
recognize  thstt  there  must  be  many  discrepancies  between  what  wu 
told  aud  what  voa  heard.  I  tried  to  minimize  them,  and  the  stoffj 
was  givea  to  me  in  to  mtxty  parts  that  they  could  scarcely  fit  into 
each  other  aa  they  do  unless  the  whole  were  fairly  accurate.  Still,  it 
ahoulil  be  read  with  the  remcDibrance  that  it  came  through  an 
itcrprctcr  who  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  clrcuDutancen  and 
-Mnditions  of  which  it  treats.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  this  very 
ignorance  gives  a  certain  value  to  his  rendering,  it  laid  him  open  on 
the  other  hand  to  more  probable  misapprehension. 

I  believe  that  direct  uarration  suffered  less  in  transmission  tlian 
the  discuasion  of  ^Mtract  subjects.  In  this  last,  nsually  full  of 
interest,  I  was  aware  of  wide  gaps.  The  Pasha  spoke  with  fluency 
and  animation.  His  habit  was  to  address  me  directly  by  gesture,  as 
though  1  Lad  understood  the  accompanyiug  words,  and  often  vhen 
Uaghter,  grarity,  and  speaking  indtcatioos  of  eye  and  hand  had 
SQ^ested  all  the  incidents  of  vivid  speech,  I  received  a  bald  geoerality 
which  a  mere  comparison  of  the  time  it  took  to  deliver  showed  to  be 
no  fair  representation  of  the  original. 

M'itb  regard  to  the  common  facts  of  narration  there  were  alao 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  When  Achamet  got  into  figures  higher 
than  tens,  he  waa  not  to  be  tmated,  and  for  dates  I  found  it  necessary 
to  take  certain  fixed  points — namely,  the  present  year,  the  L'asha's 
age,  and  the  tVanco-Gcrmnn  wnr.  From  these  I  asked  with  regard 
to  t^trj  important  occurrence.  How  long  ago?  How  old  was  the 
Faaha  f  How  long  before  or  after  the  Franco-Oermna  war  ?  When 
the  three  answers  tallied  I  held  the  date  to  be  verified.  For 
geographical  poeitions  I  was  able  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Faaha. 
Being  unacquainted  with  Euroixan  characters,  he  was  of  course 
muble  to  read  European  maps,  bat  on  one  of  our  tables  a  good 
German  map  lay  open,  and  when  an  unknown  place  was  meutioned 
the  Pasha  called  on  me  to  indicate  towns  which  he  knew  to  lie 
respectively  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  it.  Using  these  as 
cardinal  points,  he  was  able  to  show  the  position  at  least  approxi- 
mately. His  koonledgc  of  the  geography  of  the  district  was  very 
accurate.  On  one  occa&ion  he  laid  his  finger  on  a  river  forming  one 
of  the  network  traversing  the  Bahrcl-G basal  province,  and  asked  me 
to  name  it.  I  called  it  the  Rohl.  "  La !  La ! "  he  said,  shaking  his 
"  your  f^uropcan  maps  are  oU  wrong.  That  river  must  be  the 
Seraf."  I  looked  a  ^ecoud  time,  and  found  that  from  a  mass  of 
names  E  had  read  the  wrong  one.     The  river  was  the  Seraf. 

With  regard  to  the  spclliag  of  names,  I  have  adopted  the  common 
tpeUiog  in  caaes  where  I  found  them  already  marked  upon  maps,  or 
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mentioned  by  travellers.  In  the  case  of  namca  which  were  eatirely 
uoknowa  to  mc,  I  have  ^ivea  the  beat  phonetic  roQclcring  that  I 
could  of  the  Puha'e  clear  pronnaciatioQ. 

I  mention  these  details  in  onler  to  shov  that  it  was  not  withont 
pains  ou  both  sides  to  casure  accnracy  that  the  stor^^  lias  been  wrtttea. 
My  share  in  it  has  t)een  merely  to  ascertaia  what  the  Paaba  wished 
to  say.     Ue  siK-aks  for  himself. 


Amongst  the  Aralia  it  appears  that  a  man  \*  not  held  to  be  of 
noble  birth  unle^  he  caq  count  back  his  aucestry,  as  such,  for  tea 
generatious.  Zebehr  can  count  his  back  through  forty  genera- 
tions in  direct  descent  from  Abbas,  uncle  of  the  prophet,  and  throagli 
twenty-six  generations  to  a  certain  Ibrahim  who  came  from  Mecca  to 
Cairo  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  accouut  which  Zebehr  gave 
of  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  the  Dclgbbourhood  of  Khartoum 
was  that  this  Ibrahim  was  the  head  of  a  migratory  tribe,  and  was  a 
man  of  so  much  influence  and  power  that  the  people  of  Cairo  feared 
to  let  him  live  amongst  them.  He  movetl  ou  from  city  to  city 
the  then  unclaimed  territory  of  Gimmcyub,  where  he  settled,  and' 
where  ZebeLr's  family  hold  land  to  the  present  day.  Zebehr  spoke 
of  these  things  perhaps  with  more  simplicity  than  Englishmen  who 
still  hold  land  inscribed  in  their  fathers'  names  upon  the  Doomsdafj 
Book  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  their  ancestry ;  but  he  ha 
cTideatly  the  aristocratic  sense  of  pleasure  in  wclUknown  descent. 
"  Ah.  you  know  that  I "  be  said,  with  a  brightened  glance,  when  I 
made  some  allusion  to  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  the  West.  "  Yes, 
they  were  Arabs  of  my  family  who  ruled  in  Spain."  Hia  father, 
Bahama,  still  lived  at  Gimmeyab  when  Zebehr  was  a  young  man ; 
but,  though  holding  an  honourable  position  and  able  to  gire  his  bodi' 
a  good  education,  be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rich.  Zebelir  at 
laaat  was  not  rich.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  all  be  poasessed  ia 
the  world  was  iflOO. 

About  that  time  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  White  Nile  had 
for  the  youth  of  Khartoum  the  same  sort  of  attraction  that  the  wilds 
of  America  and  Australia  bare  had  at  various  times  for  young 
l^Qglishmcn.  The  expeditions  which  were  made  into  them  were 
trading  expeditious,  but  they  went  down  prepared  for  rough  personal 
adventure.  The  country  was  in  many  directions  unexplored,  and  the 
stories  that  were  told  of  it  were  as  wonderful  as  the  aooouata 
brought  home  to  Europe  from  the  West.  Some  portions 
described  aa  gardens,  in  which  crery  sort  of  fruit  grew  wild ;  otbert 
as  deadly  ewampn,  where  nothing  but  crocodilca  and  venomous  ins 
could  live.     Dwarfs,  gianta,  gnomes,  and  white  races  with  long 
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silky  hsir  were  among  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  wilds.  There  were  ihc 
faurron  of  CBtmibalifim  to  face,  the  excitement  of  big  game  to  hont. 
Every  expcditioD  went  folly  &rmed  ;  sometimes  enormous  fortunes 
were  brought  back ;  rery  often  lives  were  lost. 

Iq  the  year  1857  a  cousiu  of  Zebehr's  joined  himself  to  the  g^ard 
of  the  velUknown  merchant,  Ali  Imoari,  who  was  going  down  lu 
search  of  ivory  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Bahr-cI-Ghsaal.  The 
family  disapproved  strongly  of  his  proceeding,  and  Zebchr  was  scat  to 
reason  with  him,  and  to  bring  him  away  from  the  cipedition.  It 
bad  already  started,  but  Zebehr  overtook  it  at  a  place  called  Waa- 
halluh,  three  days'  journey  up  the  Nile.  Ali  Imouri  refused  at  fimt 
to  release  the  cousin  from  his  engagement.  After  much  discussion 
be  appeared,  however,  to  yield.  "  Sleep  with  us  to-night  on  board 
the  ship,  and  to-mormw  jrou  shsJl  take  him  back,"  was  his  final 
Bgrcfmcnt.  Zehchr  slept  on  board.  In  the  night  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  when  ho  woke  it  was  to  find  himself  going  south.  The 
only  explanation  that  M\  Imouri  would  give  was,  "  You  wanted  to 
take  your  cousin  away;  now  1  have  taken  you  away.  You  can  come 
with  us."  Zebehr  had  neither  arms,  nor  money,  nor  change  of 
clothes.  He  bacl  gone  only  to  fetch  his  cousin,  and  had  not  expected 
to  have  to  follow  him  even  so  far  as  he  had  already  goue.  His 
remonstrances  hadj  however,  no  cQect  upon  AU  Imouri,  who  was 
absolute  master  on  his  own  ship,  "And  thus/'  Zebehr  said,  "I 
started  poor  as  a  slave.  My  cousin  gave  mc  food,  but  Ali  Imouri  did 
not  like  mc,  and  he  would  give  mc  nothing.  Ue  never  spoke  to  mc. 
He  took  no  care  for  roe.  I  was  only  a  stranger  in  his  train."  Thoir 
journey  lay  through  the  Sbillook  country — past  Kaka,  FsKchodaj  the 
Batir  Sot»t,  the  Bahr  Seraf,  Bahr-cl-Djebel,  and  many  strajigelj 
unpronuuncoabtc  names,  till  they  came  at  Meachra-er-Rek  to  a  great 
and  tidi'Icas  lake,  where  the  boat  was  to  be  left  for  four  months. 
The  only  thing  that  Zcbcbr  chanced  to  have  with  him  was  a  copy  of 
the  Korao,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  journey  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  read  it,  and  to  mitkc  notes  upon  the  country  through  which 
ibey  passed.  'VVbcu  they  arrived  at  the  lake,  Ali  Imouri  said  to  him 
with  contempt:  "  Youdouotbiog  hut  read  the  Koran,  and  a  priest  is 
of  no  use  to  us ;  therefore,  while  we  go  on  our  expedition  you  had 
better  remain  here  in  charge  of  the  boat."  Zebehr  altogether 
refused  to  do  it  The  stinging  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  that  place 
were  intolerable,  and  he  had  no  means  of  defending  himself,  or  of 
living  amongst  strangers.  Ali  Imouri  continued  to  jeer  at  him,  asking 
whether  he  supposed  that  they  had  intended  to  bring  a  missionary 
with  them.  Zebehr  said  :  "  You  have  100  men  of  your  guard,  and 
tbey  have  arms  and  ammunition ;  without  arms  they  would  be  aa  I 
am.  Give  mc  arms,  and  I  will  be  as  they ! "  Ali  Imouri  gave  him 
a  pun  which  was  ruat-eaten,  and  two  cartridges.     Zcbchr  was  %\ai4. 
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to  get  even  that.  He  cleaned  bis  guDj  mcDded  it,  and  went  viththa 
caravan.  Aft«r  eight  days'  jonmey  they  -strack  the  Bahr-el<Byour, 
and  made  a  etation  twenty-four  hoars'  journey  beyond  it,  at  Byour, 
From  Dyour  they  vent  by  Amoukwol,  Abeem,  Bayadid,  Laglug,  to 
Afinik,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Makna. 

Here  they  found  the  natire*  hostile.  An  advance  party  of  Imouri'a 
men  vere  attacked  by  overwhelming  uumbcra  of  blacks,  and  wcro 
defeated  and  driven  back  towards  their  catnp.  Zebehr,  still  despised  by 
Imouri,  had  been  left  with  the  remainder  iu  the  camp.  At  sight  of 
their  own  men  dying,  tbi«  camp  party  sallied  out,  and  with  one  o£  hia 
two  cartridges  Zebehr  had  the  good  luck  to  kill  the  blade  chief. 
Imoiiri's  men  were  falling  all  round  under  tho  hail  of  epears.  Fifteen 
dropped  cloite  beside  him,  with  good  guns  and  ammunition.  Some  of 
the  guns  were  loaded,  and  by  using  them  he  was  able  to  keep  up  for 
a  few  minutes  a  very  rapid  Grc,  which,  following:  upon  the  panic  of  ^ 
the  chiefs  death,  actually  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Ali  imouri's 
men  rallied,  the  blacks  were  dhTca  hack,  and  a  defeat,  which  could 
have  ended  in  nothing  but  massacre,  was  turned  into  a  victory. 

From  that  day  Imoiiri  treated  Zebehr  with  as  much  favour  and 
respect  as  he  had  before  shown  him  contempt.  He  gave  him  a  tent, 
and  coffee,  dates,  bread,  arms,  clothes,  aud  everything  that  he  wanted. 

Uy  Zebehr's  advice,  an  interpreter  was  sent  to  the  blacks,  saying : 
"  Come  down  now,  and  be  friendly  with  us,  and  «c  will  pay  you 
twenty-five  white  beads  for  crcry  man  thot  is  killed."  So  the  traders 
made  peace  with  the  tribe,  paying,  as  tbcy  promised,  Iwenty-five 
white  lieads  apiece  for  the  dead,  and  giving  copper  rioga  over  and 
above  for  the  living,  to  dinde  amongst  themselves  as  they  thought 
best  In  return,  the  natives  agreed  to  bring  ivory  and  to  trade  with 
them. 

The  caravan  moved  on  to  the  ntatioD,  where  they  had  ftiends,   for; 
Ali  Imouri  was  one  of  fourteen  merchants  who  had  agreed  to  trade  it 
that  district ;  and,  after  recruiting  it*  ttrcogth,  it  evcntnaJly  retumodj 
to  the  station  at  Dyonr  or  Dyoum,  which  it  enlarged  and  made  into  it»| 
Lcad(]uarterB.      From  this  station  it  carried  on  trade  with  the  Datives, 
and  sent  ont  small  expeditions  to  explore  the  eouotry  and  to  penetrate 
amongst  unknown  tribes.      Ilie  habit  of  the  merchants  at  that  time 
ns  to   deal   very  roughly  with  the  natives.     As  a  conseqnencc,  the 
natives  were  of  course  hostile,  and  the«c  small  expeditions  used  to 
suffer  severely,  rarely  returning  without  the  loss  of  one  or  two 
their  mcmbem.     Zebehr  accompanied  a  great  many,   and  waa 
opinion  that  the  system  upon  which  they  were  conducted  was  qait« 
wrong.      He  considered  them  to  be  at  ouce  too  weak  and  onnf 
sarily   aggressive,   and  he   urged    his  views   upon   Imouri.     At 
Imouri  said  to  him  :  "  If  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on,  it  is  evident  thnt 
I  shall  lose  all  my  guard ;  therefore  take  charge  of  them  if  you  will. 
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orgaaae  At  maxta  aa  jaa  pteaae.*'  Zebekr  acootdiii^f  took 
'  direeUuii  of  tius  brmndi  of  Imoon'i  bumCHf  mad  went  oa  «i 
new  pnneiple.  He  allowed  bo  more  expeditaons  lo  be  naJo 
VDdntspliBel  gnops  of  fimr  or  fire,  wbo  went  vliere  Aej  liked 
Mid  acted  IS  the;-  pfca»ed,  but  uvaAllj  led  them  himaelf  ia  gremter 
I  rmnky  t»kmf  whh  hjm  lea*  thaa  twt^tr.  He  muntatncd 
iBiHtwj  dtsciplioc  amoDf  tken,  tnd  in&uted  that  all  their  mote- 
tti  ihoftld  be  executed  with  nulttazy  [aecaatioBS.  At  the  same  tiioe, 
aita-foaxtd  to  conciliate  tke  Datives,  forcing  nothinp  from  tbea, 
grriag  prompt  and  liberal  payment  for  tbe  goods  they  faroagbt. 
Bii  poHcj  was  to  be  alwaja  pr^wjed  to  renst  aggresiiim,  bat  never 
lattnck;  and  the  result  of  this  firm  and  conoilmlarr  method  wax, 
he  paciScd  the  tribea  and  explored  the  conntry.  becomiog 
CTCiywhere  ao  well  known  that  the  children  of  the  tribes  were  caUed 
after  his  name,  and  natives  from  all  quarters  bionght  tbeir  gooda  to 
him  to  sell.  He  rose  accordinglj  in  farour  with  Ali  Imooh,  and  fire 
months  later  received  an  offer  Aymu  him  to  enter  into  partnership. 
Be  icfraed,  preferring  to  keep  bis  independence,  and  baring  still  no 
intention  of  spending  ha  life  in  those  regions.  Ali  Imouri,  howerer, 
wished  to  go  to  Khartonm,  and  Zebehr  agreed  to  remain  for  foor 
months  in  charge  of  the  station.  In  return  for  this  he  was  to  receive 
£1,200,  and  be  free  at  the  end  of  the  lime  to  go  where  he  pleased. 
Thirtf-«ix  men  were  left  with  him,  and  daring  the  absence  of  Ali 
Zmouri  he  panned  his  peaceful  policr.  travelling  a  great  deal  tbroagfa 
the  country,  malting  friends  with  tbe  natives,  beooming  acquainted 
irith  tbeir  cnstoms  and  their  want^^  learning  some  of  their  dialects, 
sd  succeeding  so  well  in  his  trading  opemtions  that  he  amassed  a 
quantity  of  ivory  than  had  ever  before  been  collected  in  so 
abort  a  time.  In  speaking  of  thb  part  of  bis  career,  be  insisted  on 
necessity  for  gentle  aad  honest  dealing  with  the  natives.  Though 
wild,  they  were  not^  for  the  most  part,  cannibals,  and  they  were 
perfectly  able  to  understand  the  difference'betwcen  troth  and  a  lie. 
"  Any  merchant  eonid  trade  with  them,"  he  said,  "  who  would  go 
ipeacefulty,  using  his  brains  instead  of  his  rifle.  If  you  explain  to 
bem  quietly,  '  Here  arc  beads';  give  me  ivory  for  them,'  they  nnder- 
Ivtsmd  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  and  for  your  advantage.  Yoa 
•^luve  only  to  deal  fairly,  paying  what  you  promi&e,  and  they  will  bring 
feathers,  ivory,  gam,  skins — all  that  they  bare ;  but  if  you  go 
■inoDgst  them,  blustering,  trying  to  force  them,  they  take  to  their 
flpeat*,  and  you  lose  your  merchandise  and  your  Life." 

Ali  Imouri's  absence   w&a  prolonged  for   six   months.      VThcn   he 
led,  Zebehr  had  waiting  for  him  500  cantal-s  of  ivory.      Highly 
I,  Imouri  offered  a   second  time  to  take  bim  into  partnership. 
cbdir  still  refiued,  and  Imouri  offered  him  £2fiQ0  if  he  would 
nmain  again  in  charge  of  the  station  while  he  himself  returned  with 
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the  irory  to  Kliartoum.  But  during  Imonri's  absence  Zebchr  had 
made  himself  so  well  acqunioted  with  the  cooDtrf  th&t  he  kacv 
exactly  what  the  natives  moat  wanted.  He  saw  his  vaj  to  trading 
advaiitagcously,  aud  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  career  for  hisiRelf 
in  these  countries.  Ke  preferred  to  be  independent,  and  refused  the 
sccoud  offer  also,  relumiDg  to  Khartoum  after  an  abseuce  which  had 
lasted  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

Uc  pOBBessed  at  this  lime  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  own.  Adding 
to  it  the  £1,200  punctually  paid  to  him  by  Imouri,  he  bought  a  boat» 
and  stocked  it  with  merchandise  suitable  to  the  countries  from  which 
he  had  come.  This  occupied  some  months,  and  it  vaa  towards  the 
end  of  1HJ8  that  he  hired  a  guard  of  twcnty-Sve  mcn^  and  started  to 
trade  upon  his  own  account  He  went  rather  more  west,  towards  the 
Nyam-Nyams.  The  district  which  he  selected  was  ruled  by  a  king 
of  the  name  of  Zangbahor.  Aclitig  always  upon  his  friendly  policyi 
Zebehr  traded  with  him  very  peacefully  and  satisfactorily  for  a  year^ 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Zaugfaahor  died,  and  Tikima  his  sou 
reigned  in  bin  atend.  ^ebebr  appears  to  have  acquired  considerable 
influence  at  Zangbahor's  Court,  and  on  hearing  the  story  one  ia 
inevitably  reminded  of  Joseph  nnd  Pharaoh.  The  Dnglish  mind, 
Zebehr  said,  could  hardly  conceive  the  condition  of  the  Nyam-Kyam 
people.  They  had  no  God,  no  prophet,  nnd  no  law.  One  man 
worshipped  a  tree,  another  his  chickens,  some  fire,  some  water,  some 
the  buffalo,  some  the  serpent.  They  had  no  occupatioo  but  hunting, 
and  fighting  one  with  another,  aud  they  were  cauuibals.  Cannibalism 
prevailed  amon^t  them  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he  first  went 
down  they  ate  none  but  human  flesh.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  killed  iu  the  market,  cut  up  and  sold,  as  I^urojieans  sell  beef 
and  mutton.  All  prisoners  of  war  were  cateu,  and  ilUbebaved 
persons ;  also  men  who  grew  too  fat  to  be  good  for  anything  else, 
and  persons  who  died  a  natural  death.  A  young  Nyam-Nyam,  who 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  Pasha,  explained,  aproitot  of  this,  that  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  eat  your  own  relations.  If  your  mother,  for 
inatancc',  ts  supposed  to  he  dying,  you  negotiate  with  some  one  of  a 
neighbouring  village  to  give  a  certain  sum  for  her  body.  If  aha 
recovers,  the  bargain  falls  through;  if  she  dies,  the  fact  is  notified 
immediately  to  the  man  who  has  bought  her,  and  she  is  taken  away 
to  he  decently  eaten  at  a  diatance.  Among&t  people  like  these,  who 
knew  little  of  agriculture  and  nothing  of  trade,  there  was  everything, 
in  the  way  of  civilization  still  to  be  done,  nnd  the  king  allowed 
himself  to  be  frequently  guided  by  Zebehr's  advice. 

.Amongst  other  things,  Zchehr  taught  him  the  value  of  a  atanding 
army.  It  was  the  custom  of  war  iu  Zaughabor*a  territory'  to  divide 
the  spoil  into  prisoners  and  booty.  The  prisooers  were  the  share  of 
the  people,  and  the  booty  was  the  share  of  the  king;  but  whea 
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Zelwhr  saw  &ue  and  serviceable  j'oung  mcu  killed    far  eating,  he 
"  Uiought  it  was  a  pity,"  and  pointed  out  to  the  king  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  give  up  to  bia  people  some  portion  of  the  calico  and 
besda  which  formed  his  share,  aod  to  take  for  bimEclf  the  youog  aud 
strong  among  the  prisouers,  who  might  be  traiued  iu  his  service  w 
soldiers.     To  fix  a  dcfiuite  ransom  for  vach  prisoner  was  the  next 
step.     Soon  the  fame  of  this  proceeditig  spread.    Neighbouring  tribes 
ceased  also  to  eat  their  yonng  pri!ioacr9,aud  offered  them  For  sale  instead. 
Caonibalism  rcc4:ivcd  agrcatrheck.and  the  sTntcm  of  slave  armies, which 
became  oftcrwarda  so  famous,  was  established.     Upon  the  accession  of 
TJkima  war  was  declared  against  him  b;  Maiissa,  a  very  powerful 
unghhotuing  chief.     Tikima  raiticd  a  great  native  force,  armed  with 
speara  and   arrows,  aud  Zehehr,  takiug  bis  little  guard  armed  with 
French  rifles,   went    out  with  him.     Tikima's   troops  were  at   fint 
aoccessful.     Marissa   retreated    licforc  them,  and   after   forty  da^s' 
fighting  they  penetrated   to  tbc   capital  of  his  country.      This  was  a 
town  of  considerable  size,  and,  to  their  surprise,  the;  found  it  quite 
Cfflp^.     The  houses  were  left  open,  and  iu  ever;  bouse  there  was  a 
supply  of  the  strong  sweet  beer  of  the   country.     This  eircumfttance 
aroused   Zebebr's    suspicions.       He  was  persuaded  that  an  ambush 
was  prepared,  and  he  kept  his   gnard  tf^otber,  forbidding  them  to 
touch  the  drink.     Tikima's  men  were^  however,  hungry  and  thirsty. 
They  were  uoaccastomed  to  discipline,  and  they  fell  npoo  the  drink 
with  exactly  the  result  that  might  be  expected.     The  town  was  soon 
filled  with  a  tip^y  crowd.      Mariesa's  army  returned,  and  Tikima's 
men  were  slaughtered  like  sheep.     With  his  small  guard,  Zebebr 
was  able  to  surround  the  person   of  King  Tikima,  and   to    bring  him 
out  of  the  town,  rallying  a  portion  of  the  army  about  him.      Iu  doing 
this  Zebehr  was  severely  wounded  by  a  spear,  which  pierced    his 
body  above  the    right   lung,  and   came  out    through    the  shoulder, 
breaking  the  bone.     One  of  his  guards  wanted  to  puli  out  the  icpear, 
bat  fearing  that  the  rash  of  blood  would  disable  him,  Zebehr  allowed 
it  only  to  be  broken  off  abort,  leaving  it  still  iu  the  wound,  aud  in 
that  condition  coutinued  to  protect  the  retreat  of  King  Tikima  across 
a  river  which  they  had  left  in  their  rear.      He  wan  wounded  again  ia 
the  thigh,  but  the  retreat  nax  made  good.      When  they  were  in  safety 
io  Tikima's  country,  Tikima  drew  the   spear  out  with  his  own  hand, 
and  then,  as  Zebehr  had  expected,  tbe  blood  gushed  out  iu  such 
quantity  that  he  fell  senseless  at  Tikima's  feet,     1'hcy  dressed  his 
wounds,  and  the  next  day,  wbeu  such  of  the  chiefs  who  were  left  alive 
bad  returned,  Tikima  called  a  council,  and  taking  Zebehr,  wounded 
as  he  was,  by  the   hand,  he  presented  him  to  his  council,  saying: 
"  You,  who  were  my  friends  and  thi;  great  meu  of  my  kingdom — you, 
my  brothers,  whom  I  have  loaded  witb  presents,  in  my  danger  rau 
firom  me  and  left  me  to  die ;  but  this  foreigner  gave  mc  life  again.    I 
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had  been  dead^  but  he  broaght  me  back  to  the  world.  He  is 
wounded  for  me,  and  dot  he  shall  be  my  friend  aad  my  son."  And 
he  tomed  rouod  and  said,  "Bring  my  danghtcr";  and  when  she 
was  brought  he  gave  her  before  the  council  to  Zcbchr.  The  chiefs  of 
his  people  Temonstroled :  they  were  not  negroce,  but  were  light- 
skinned,  with  long  silky  hair,  and  extremely  proud  of  their  birth. 
"  How  can  TOD  give  yonr  daughter,"  they  said  to  the  king,  "  to  a 
foreigner  of  whose  birth  you  koow  nothing?  You  do  not  know 
whether  in  hi»  own  coontry  he  is  of  good  race  or  bad."  The  king 
replied :  "  He  has  shown  himself  a  wise  mao  and  good.  Bat  for  him 
I  had  died  ;  and  who  of  yon  is  IjraTe  as  he  ?  Let  him  give  my  daughter 
a  son  like  himself,  and  I  shall  be  content." 

For  forty  days  Tikima  nuraed  Kehehr's  wounds.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Zebehr  married  the  king's  daughter  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards went  away  to  the  old  station  at  'Dyoum,  where  he  remained  for 
eighteen  moDtlw,  leaving  his  wife  with  her  father.  It  is  not  to  be 
implied  from  this  that  the  marriage  proved  nnsatisfactory ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  lady  was  very  sweet 
and  good  ;  he  loved  her,  and  regretted  her  deeply  when,  twelve  yeara 
later,  she  died.  Two  of  her  daughters  are  now  well  married  in  Cairo, 
and  his  friendship  with  her  fattier  was  never  broken.  His  affairs 
required  him  to  remain  at  Dyoum,  but  they  prospered,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteen  months  he  started,  with  sixty-four  Arabs  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  blacks,  to  take  two  shiploads  of  ivory,  tamarinds,  and  gum 
by  water  to  Khartoum. 

Of  all  the  adreatures  of  hia  adventnroas  life,  none  were,  he  said, 
so  terrible  as  those  of  the  next  eleven  months.  The  course  of  the 
river  was  unknown  to  him,  and  he  missed  his  way,  getting  westward 
among  unexplored  riverfl  and  swamps,  where  there  was  not  a  scrap  of 
food  of  any  sort  to  be  had,  and,  worse  still,  sometimes  there  was 
nothing  bnt  poisonous  water  to  drink.  For  weeks  and  weeks  they 
journeyed  without  sight  of  a  living  thing.  At  one  time  they  had 
been  lost  for  seventy-five  days,  and  had  been  unable  to  procure  any 
food.  EverytKiDg  that  was  eatable  in  the  ships  had  long  since  been 
eaten.  They  suffered  tbe  agonicfl  of  starvation.  Some  of  their 
number  died,  some  went  mad,  all  were  brought  very  low,  when  one 
day  the  watch  from  the  mast  saw  smoke  a  long  way  off.  Zebehr 
todc  six  men  to  try  and  find  the  smoke.  They  searched  tbe 
countTT  for  three  days,  but  were  unable  to  discover  any  sort  of 
habitation.  Exhausted  and  disappointed,  they  crawled  back  to  the 
river,  and  were  rowing  in  a  small  boat  down  one  branch  of  it,  when 
they  oame  upon  a  tiny  island  and  some  trees.  Here  they  saw  a 
crocodile  asleep.  They  shot  him  and  cut  him  up,  and  ranking  a  fire 
with  tbe  wood  of  the  trees,  they  roasted  him  in  slices.  This  meal  gave 
them  new  strength,  but  when  they  got  back  to  tbe  ships  from  wlueh 
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tfaey  bad  started  tbey  found  that  ttix  more  men  bad  died  of  hunger. 
Tbej  consulted  together  almost  in  detpair,  bat  on  the  next  day  the 
mtch  announced  smoke  ngnin.  7^bchr  himsielf  »a«  it,  and  he  took  tight 
men,  and  aaid :  "  Now  we  will  find  the  smoke,  or  die,  "We  will  come 
back  here  no  more  onless  we  bring  food."  Tbey  travelled  for  four 
days  and  four  nights,  and  at  laat  found  the  smoke  on  a  hig  island  in 
the  river.  The  name  of  it  was  Bohl.  It  is  not  known  to  any 
Buropean,  nor  is  it  marked,  of  coarse,  on  any  map.  Zebebr  pointed 
out  the  position  as  beinj;  north-eaQt  of  Hofrat-en-Kahas,  bnt  still  on 
the  sonth  side  of  the  Bahr-el-Aral),  placing  it  at  nine  and  a  half 
degrees  north  latitude  and  twenty-five  anda  half  degrees  east  longitude. 
At  sight  of  the  ntrarij^ers,  a  crowd  of  nativeH  came  out  with  spears  and 
warlike  gestures,  bat  to  Zcbchr's  great  surprise  be  found  that  he  could 
nndcrstand  their  langnage.  Nearly  a  year  before  he  had  met  some 
nativcH  Hpeakiag  this  dialect,  who  had  told  him  that  they  hved  on  a 
big  island  in  the  west,  and  that  the  name  of  their  king  was  Kuriomj 
and,  according  to  his  nsual  custom,  he  had  noted  these  things. 
flUiing  only  one  man  with  him,  he  advanced  towardn  the  natives  of 
die  island,  and  when  they  aaw  that  he  came  alone  they  dropped  their 
Bpcam.  "  Where  do  you  come  from?"  they  asked.  "Hare  you 
dropped  from  the  sky,  or  have  yon  come  up  out  of  the  earth  or  the 
vrater?"  He  asked  if  the  name  of  their  king  was  Kurium.  They 
B&swcred  that  it  was ;  and  he  said  that  the  fame  of  King  Kurium 
had  reached  to  diatant  conntries,  and  that  he  had  come  to  visit  him 
and  to  buy  food.  The  natives  treated  them  then  in  a  friendly  manner. 
They  killed  a  cow  for  them,  and  gave  them  fire  to  roast  it ;  they  gave 
them  also  bread  and  curds ;  and  Zebebr  and  his  men  feasted  that 
uigbL  In  the  nwming  they  told  the  native*  that  they  wanted  to 
buy  food  for  their  friends  in  the  ships,  and  they  showed  the  beads 
they  had  with  tbera.  The  natives  sold  them  cows  at  the  rate  of  three 
big  beads  a  cow,  and  were  so  enchanted  at  the  price  that  they  danced 
about  rubbing  their  ntomachB  and  making  frantic  gestures  of  pleasnro. 
Everybody  wanted  to  sell  a  cow,  Zebebr  bonght  a  good  supply, 
and  sent  lire  of  his  eight  men  back  with  them  to  the  ships.  With  the 
other  three  he  went  before  the  king.  In  telling  the  story  the  Pasba 
interrupted  himself  here,  and  asked,  with  a  slightly  comic  expression, 
whether  I  cared  to  hare  a  description  of  the  palace  and  costume 
of  this  great  king.  I  begged  him  to  give  it.  '*  The  palace  was  a 
low  but,  the  great  King  Kurinm  lay  stark  naked  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
of  burnt  cows'  dung.  For  his  pillow  he  had  two  pieces  of  wood,  and 
there  was  no  other  furniture  in  his  establishment."  When  he  saw 
Zebebr,  he  too  asked,  as  his  people  had  asked,  "Hare  yon  dropped  from 
the  »ky,  or  have  you  come  up  out  of  the  earth  or  the  water  ?  "  He 
coald  not  believe  that  any  stranger  should  find  his  way  to  that  country. 
Zebebr  explained  that  he  had  come  in  boats  on  the  river,  and  wanted  to 
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bay  food  ;  and  the  king  shoved  himself  iDtelligent,  and  asked  a  great 
muijr  questions.  He  gave  them  an  empty  hut  to  sleep  in  just  outaide 
his  Bcribab.  and  scat  them  bread  and  curds, 

la  the  morning  Zehehr  noticetl  that  the  natires  were  gathering 
from  all  aides.  Oue  of  the  men  he  had  nith  him  vas  an  interpreter 
whOj  like  himself,  understood  this  dialect.  He  sent  him  to  walk 
about  and  listen  to  what  vas  snid.  Presently  the  msu  returned, 
and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  «itd  that  the  native  chiefs  had  come  in^ 
and  were  urging  Knrium  to  kilt  the  strangers.  They  had  asked 
the  king,  "  Who  are  these  strangers?"  and  the  king  had  answered, 
"  1  do  not  know  tliem ;  but  they  know  me,  and  have  come  from 
a  great  distance  to  buy  food,"  The  chiefs  replied  :  "  Now  they 
hare  seen  our  country,  they  will  bring  more  men  aud  take  it  from  us. 
Some  day  they  will  kill  us.  We  had  better  kill  them  first." 
Zehehr  hearing  this,  armed  himself  and  went  out.  The  natives 
were  stjuatting  close  all  over  the  ground,  each  man  with  his  spear,  ao 
that  the  spears  looked  like  a  field  of  com.  He  walked  between  thcmj 
and  found  the  Ving  and  the  chiefs  under  a  tree.  "  Kurium,"  he  aaid, 
"  1  hear  all  women  and  men  of  your  people  saying,  '  Let  us  now  kill 
these  strangers.'  Why  is  this  ?  We  have  done  you  no  harm."  King 
Knrium  said  :  "No,  you  have  done  no  harm,  but  yoa  have  seen  my 
eonntry!"  '' Only  for  that  would  you  kill  us?"  "  Yes,  only  for 
thatl  "  "  If  yoa  kill  m,  drain  this  great  river,  for  it  will  bring  our 
friends  to  you  for  vengeance.  They  will  take  your  country  and 
destroy  you  out  of  the  world.  But  if  you  cannot  drain  the  river, 
then  be  advised;  leave  us  alive."  The  king  replied,  that  while 
they  were  with  lum  they  were  safe — no  one  should  touch  them  under 
his  roof:  hut  his  chiefs  were  unruly,  and  he  would  not  undertake  to 
answer  for  their  safety  on  the  road  after  lliey  left  him.  "  Very  well  ;' 
thank  you,"  Zehelir  said.  "  Yon  have  done  what  you  could  ;  only, 
remember  that  if  I  am  attacked,  though  1  die,  I  shall  kill  many." 
£ren  while  he  was  speaking  two  men  sprang  towards  him,  brand* 
ishing  their  spran,  hut  the  king,  in  great  indignation,  caused  them 
to  be  seized,  saying,  that  what  they  did  was  shameful,  and  that  they 
insulted  him  when  they  attacked  his  gtieet  in  his  presence.  Zcbehr 
returned  unhurt  to  his  hut.  It  was  by  Ihia  time  nearly  sunset.  His 
companions,  waiting  for  him  in  the  hut,  asked  what  bad  passed.  He 
told  them  that  they  were  to  be  attacked  next  day  on  the  roid,  and! 
said  :  "  Wc  have  to  die  ;  but  wc  hare  got  food  for  the  boat.  It  tt 
better  that  four  nhould  die  and  many  have  food.  Therefore  be  hr&ve ; 
never  mind.  And  now  let  us  sleep."  His  intention  was  to  start 
in  the  dark  hours  before  morning,  and  make  the  best  Bght  be  could. 
But  in  the  meantime  he  did  not  altogether  trust  the  promise  of  the 
King  Kurium,  that  they  should  be  safe  during  the  night;  so  he  him- 
self kept  watch  just  inside  the  door  of  the  hut. 


The  hut  was  outaide  the  king's  scribabj  but  quite  close  to  it.  It 
vaa  a  moonlight  night,  with  cloiida  floating  across  the  moon,  and 
SB  Zebehr  watched,  he  &aw  a  dark  mass  moring  under  the  hedge  of 
the  king's  enclosure.  This  mass  advanced  slowly  and  8toppe<l,  then 
again  advauccd  and  stopped.  At  fint  he  took  it  for  a  group  of 
natives,  but  vbon  tho  third  time  it  began  to  advance  he  perceived 
that  it  waa  a  big  animal,  and  that  it  was  following  a  scent  down 
towards  the  hut  in  which  he  was  with  his  men.  The  clouds  rollc<t 
away  from  the  moon,  and  the  aoimal  stopped  a  third  time.  In  the 
clear  light  Zebehr  perceived  that  it  was  a  Hon.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  liou-buuting,  and  it  waa  well  within  range  in  front  of  his 
door.  He  raised  hia  rifle  and  fired,  aiming  at  the  part  behind  the 
ear.  The  beast  was  wounded,  but  had  strength  atill  left  iu  him  for 
tbrcc  migbtj  springs  towards  Zcbvhr.  The  third  ooe  brought  him 
to  the  threshold  of  the  but^  where  be  fell,  and  Zebehr  finished  him 
with  his  pistol. 

The  souud  of  Grearms  roused  King  Kurium,  who  came  ruuuing 
out  with  the  men  of  his  houae.  '\Vhen  he  saw  the  dead  lion  he  fell 
on  Zebehr's  neck  aud  embraced  him  with  expreasions  of  joy,  as  did 
also  the  men  of  hia  family.  They  told  him  that  this  lion  bad  been 
for  thirty  yean  the  scourge  of  the  settlement,  that  he  came  every 
night  and  took  aomethiag,  and  that  in  the  counc  of  his  life  he  had 
eaten  upwards  of  two  hundred  natives,  besides  children  and  cattle. 
They  had  gone  oat  agaiost  him  many  times,  but  they  had  been 
nnablc  to  kill  him,  "  But  now,  because  you  have  done  this  great 
thing,"  the  king  said,  "  I  will  make  a  treaty  with  you  that  none 
may  hurt  you."  Aud  the  king  took  milk  and  ponred  it  over  himj 
and  oshca  and  sprinkled  them  upon  him.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  as  my  brother;  one  of  our  own  couutry,  and  no  man  will  harm 
TOO."  The  native*  also  came  running  to  aee  what  had  happened, 
and  when  they  saw  the  dead  lion  there  was  great  and  general 
rejoicing.  They  called  Zebehr  by  honourable  names — their  saviour 
and  their  deliverer;  and  all  the  chiefs  brought  milk  and  ashes  and 
poured  them  orer  him.  Iu  the  morning  the  king  made  a  speech  to 
him  before  all  the  people,  saying :  "  Now  we  see  what  kind  of  man 
yon  are,  aud  that  you  have  arms  better  than  our  arms;  wc  wish  to 
keep  yon  here  always  with  ns.  Vou  shall  be  a  great  chief  with  us, 
and  wc  will  Ircot  you  with  honour ;  but  you  shall  never  go  away. 
You  shall  stay  rather,  and  kill  for  us  our  enemies  as  you  have  killed 
this  lion.'*  He  also  offered  hia  daughter  to  Zebehr  for  a  wife. 
Zebehr,  whose  care  was  to  provision  hiii  ships,  answered  only  :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  :  but  my  fricuda  are  still  hungry — I  cannot  think  of 
anything  till  they  are  supplied."  The  king  at  once  sent  down,  cows 
and  com,  and  the  natives  came  out  io  gratitude,  every  one  with  an 
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ofTericg  of  a   bark   buket  fall  of  com.     In   a  few   daji  the   ihipt 
««re  loaded  agiin  with  com  for  the  voyage. 

Zebebr  was,  however,  too  closely  guarded  bjr  hia  new  admirers  to  be 
le  to  gut  away.  The  king's  daughter  had  been  sect  to  the  hut  allotted 
to  him.  She  was  seveotecQ,  and  pretty  and  kind,  and  sbe  spent  thirty 
nights  in  hi)  but.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  remuning  with  the  tribe; 
and,  to  tell  the  story  as  simply  aa  be  did,  it  was  not  possiible  that  s 
son  of  Zcbehr  should  be  left  to  be  bom  after  his  father's  flight.  It 
waa  equally  impossible  to  take  the  girl  with  him  upon  the  rirer, 
where  they  might  have  starradon  again  to  face.  One  evening,  after 
she  had  made  ready  lus  supper,  she  came  and  knelt  down  beadde 
him.  "  Am  I  ugly  ?  "  she  aaked,  and  he  answered  "  No."  "  Do  I 
displease  you,  that  you  do  not  like  me  ?  "  He  assured  her,  on  the 
contrary,  that  she  was  kind,  and  that  he  liked  her.  "  Thea  why  do 
you  not  take  your  wife  T  "  He  told  licr  that  be  was  a  Moslem,  and 
that  Moslems  could  not  marry  as  her  people  did.  It  was  necessary, 
he  seid,  to  bring  his  own  priests  and  to  fetch  presents  from  his  own 
oonntiy  to  offer  her.  She  was  pleased  at  the  prospect,  and  told  her 
&thcr  what  he  had  said.  Zebebr  asked  leave  to  go  down  to  hn 
ships  and  speak  with  his  fricads.  Kiiig  Kurium  allowed  him  to  go, 
sending  thir^  guards  with  him.  'When  he  got  among  his  own  people* 
his  people  spoke  with  the  guards,  and  said  :  "  Zebebr  is  our  chief, 
and  he  has  brought  us  into  these  rivers ;  if  he  abandons  us  here,  in 
order  that  he  may  stay  with  you  and  many  the  daughter  of  your 
king,  he  is  a  treacherous  man  and  no  good.  But  we  hare  firearms, 
and  we  will  kill  both  him  and  you.  Nov,  therefore^  let  him  come 
with  OS,  and  save  your  tires  and  bis."  The  guards  could  not  help 
thenuetrcs;  so  they  let  him  go.  Ue  sent  his  comphments  and  mes- 
sages of  farewell  to  King  Kurium  and  his  danghtcr,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  has  uover  seen  Ihem  again.  Uo  and  his  men  hod  still 
many  more  privations  to  andergo  while  they  wandered  in  the  riven, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  western  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab. 
The  Macks  died  in  numbers,  and  of  ihc  sixty-four  Arabs  who  came 
with  him  aereu  only  survived.  They  were  reduced  again  to  the  very 
last  extremity,  when  they  came  upon  a  fiaher-tribc,  who  sent  guides 
with  them  to  the  station  of  the  Consul  Pcthcrick.  Two  men  died 
after  this,  and  of  the  fire  who  reached  Khartoum  two  were  mad  and 
died  vithin  a  few  days.  The  voyage  lasted  altogether  eleven  months 
and  twenty-live  days,  and  Zebcfar  looks  upon  it  as  the  end  of  his 
early  stmgglea.  The  most  valuable  part  of  hia  cargo  reached  Khar- 
toanii  All  was  now  dear  before  him,  atid  he  felt  himself  to  hc^  in 
hit  own  words,  "  the  beginuing  of  a  great  man." 

^'heu  he  had  disposed  of  hia  irorj  he  was  in  a  poatiou  to  bay 
«  larger  stock,  and  to  hire  X'OO  guards.  He  spent  only  three  months 
in  Kharloumr  and  carly^u  180:!  ho  started  on   a  fresh   expedition. 
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He  went  this  time  throagli  tbc  Bougo  country  to  a  town  called 
Mandugba,  ni&rked  on  European  maps  as  Dem  Solciman.  The 
King  of  JSIaudugba  was  Adoo  Shukkoa  lie  was  ouc  of  the  greatest 
of  tbc  native  kings,  and  his  territory  extended  aver  twcntj'  days' 
trarelling.  As  nearly  as  the  limits  coald  be  defined,  tbcy  appeared  to 
lie  On  N.  lat.  9^  and  7^,  and  £.  long.  23"  and  'io',  and  were  bounded  to 
the  east  and  west  by  Dar  Bnnda  and  Dor  ^'ertit,  to  tbc  north  and  south 
by  HoErat-eu-Nahas  and  Xyam-Nyam.  Sis,  merehauls  had  been  down 
there  aome  time  Wore,  and  had  conducted  themaclves  badly  in  the 
conntry,  making  disturbances  and  fighting  against  the  king.  He  had 
driren  them  out  of  his  country,  uud  fearing  a  repetition  of  the 
struggli;  he  at  dnt  refused  to  receive  Zehehr.  When  he  announced 
this  decision  Zebchr  said :  "  Very  well,  1  will  go ;  1  have  not  come  to 
6ghti  I  will  force  notbing;  and  if  you  don't  want  me  £  will  leave  you. 
Bat  if  you  will  give  me  permission  to  remain  till  after  the  rainSj  I 
shall  be  very  gtad,  and  I  will  trade  with  you  peacefully."  He  offered 
presents,  which  pleased  the  king,  and  they  camc^  after  some  negotiation, 
to  an  agreement  that  Zchehr's  caravan  might  remain  for  nine  months 
ID  the  countiy,  but  not  in  the  city  of  Mandugha.  A  place  was 
Dsaigned  to  him  for  a  camp  at  four  hours'  distaQCC  from  the  town, 
and  he  constructed  a  fortified  station,  withia  which  he  built  storc- 
boBses. 

Zebehr  acted  in  the  meantime  on  his  usual  peaceful  principles, 
making  friends  with  the  people,  giving  presents  to  the  king's 
eouQcillors,  and  keeping  his  men  under  the  strictest  diseiptine. 
He  forbade  them  to  quarrel  on  any  pretest  whatever  with  a  native, 
or  to  lake  so  much  as  a  sugar-cane  without  paying  for  it.  He  also 
made  a  nib  of  paying  liberal  prices  for  all  goods  brought  in,  and  the 
natives  began  to  flock  to  him  with  ivory  and  other  produce.  The 
king,  hearing  of  the  fortifications  round  his  camp,  came  in  person  to 
look  at  it,  and  aakcd  with  some  anxiety  why  he  was  building  in  a 
country  where  he  was  only  to  remain  for  nine  months.  Zeliehr 
nplied  that  as  there  were  lions  and  Icopardn  in  the  country,  it  was 
neoesaary  to  protect  his  men.  Shortly  after  this  he  constructed 
bnrracks  within  his  stockade,  and  the  king  again  made  objectioiig. 
Zebehr  reminded  him  that  the  rains  were  coming,  when  both  men 
and  merchandise  must  necessarily  be  under  cover,  and  also  represented 
tiiat  when  be  and  his  caramn  moved  and  went  away  all  would  be  to 
the  good  for  Aduo  Shukkoo.  The  king  upon  this  gave  him  permission 
to  build  what  he  pleased,  and  Zebchr  constructed  a  strong  defenaivc 
position,  within  which  he  accumulated  stores.  He  was  well  provided 
with  ammunition,  and  his  men  were  armed  each  with  a  French  rifle, 
4  jiisiol,  and  a  sword.  He  continued,  notwithstanding  these  measures 
of  precaution,  to  keep  the  strictest  peace,  trading  and  doing  good 
bunoecs,  making  himself   known,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming 
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popular  witli  Adoo  Shukkoo's  people.  He  hiul  been  there  three 
mouths,  whea  one  of  his  men  was  killed  and  hia  arms  stolen.  Ue 
took  uo  vciigcituce,  but,  c&rrviug  the  corpse  in  to  the  king,  ho  said : 
"  See  frhat  has  happened.  Now,  if  yon  arc  a  great  kinj;  you  wiU 
do  JDstiCG.  I  ash  only  to  have  hu  arms  vhicli  have  been  stolen  giv^n 
back,  and  I  leave  the  pnnishment  of  the  offender  to  you."  The  king 
gave  him  ground  to  bury  hia  desil,  canfird  hin  arms  to  be  returned 
to  him,  and  punished  the  murderer.  Four  months  later,  the  same 
thing  happened  again,  and  he  did  as  before,  peacefully  asking  and 
obtaiuiu^  justice. 

Seven  months  had  passed,  and  it  waa  harrest-time,  vhcn  the 
king  said :  "  Now  go  ;  I  don't  want  you  any  more  in  my  country," 
Zebchr's  stores  had  by  this  time  become  very  valuable.  He 
replied  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  tra?el  with  his  present 
escort,  and  he  asked  Icare  to  remain  till  he  could  send  for  some  of 
bis  friends.  The  king  refused.  Then  Zcbehr  Bcnt  fire  emissaries 
to  ask  if  the  king  would  sell  him  a  prorision  of  com  for  the  journey. 
The  king  killed  his  emissaries,  and  reaotved  to  attack  his  camp  and 
take  his  stores.  This  action  on  Adoo  Shukkoo's  part  was  not  quite 
so  sodden  as  it  sounds  in  a  shortened  narrative.  Tie  had  nerer  been 
faTOUrable  to  the  Egyptian  traders,  and  Zeliehr  had  for  some  time 
past  expected  an  attack.  He  had  friends  among  Adoo  Shukkoo's 
people,  who  gare  him  warning.  The  native  forces  were  led  by  the 
king  in  pcrtou,  and  were  tn  numbers  out  of  all  proportion  to  Zebehr's. 
Zcbchr's  camp  was,  however,  strongly  fortified ;  his  200  men  were 
wcU-armed  and  well-trained.  His  orders  to  them  were  not  to  waste 
their  ammunition  with  random  firing,  but  to  aim  carefully,  and  to 
pick  out  the  chiefs.  For  three  successive  days  the  natives  attacked  : 
they  were  repulsed,  bnt  not  withont  loas  on.  both  sides.  Zcbehr 
himself  was  wounded,  and  Adoo  Shukkoo  lost  twelve  of  his  chiefs. 
On  the  thinl  day  Adoo  Shukkoo  was  killed,  and  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  natives  being  by  this  time  disorganized  and  leadcrless,  Zcbehr 
and  his  men  made  a  sortie,  and  attacked  tn  their  turn.  The  Te.sult  was 
a  great  victoiy,  and  the  town  of  Mandugba  submitted  to  him;  Adoo 
Shukkoo's  ton,  Shaida,  flying  with  a  following  of  some  thousands  of 
natives  to  a  mountaiu  called  Saroga  or  Saranga. 

As  soon  as  Muudugba  was  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Zebehr, 
the  neighbouring  tribes  ofTcrcd  their  suhmisaion,  begging  him  to  take 
the  place  of  Adoo  Shukkoo,  but  to  trade  with  them  and  not  to  fight. 
The  first  to  come  in  was  Oro,  who  offered  to  be  hia  ally  against  the 
others.  Then  came  Indagu,  then  Golo,  Mauga,  Engaxazo,  Kuti« 
Fara,  Shairo,  Farora,  and  others  who  had  owed  allegiaoee  to  Adoo 
Shukkoo.  Suddenly,  ^m  a  trader  Zcbehr  had  become  a  king.  After 
twenty  days  he  said  to  the  tribes:  "  It  is  now  harvest-time;  let  as  sign 
a  peace,  and  go  and  gather  your  com  -,  othcnnsc  when  the  winter 


comee  there  viU  he  famiue."  The  tribes  were  veil  ple&sed,  knd  peace 
-was  made  amongst  them,  and  the  greater  number  vent  to  their 
homes.  But  Shnida,  the  king's  son,  remftincd  in  the  mouDtnins  and 
threatened  to  come  down  and  fight.  Zebchr  said  to  the  people : 
"You  say  that  I  am  wise  and  just,  and  that  you  wish  me  to  reign 
orer  you.  If  so,  then  who  will  fight  on  my  side  against  Sb&ida,  the 
son  of  Sbukkoo?"  Five  tfaousuiid  came  out  to  fight  on  his  side,  and 
lie  said :  "  Kow  let  every  man  whose  heart  fails  him  go  to  bia  liome, 
and  CO  harm  shall  happen  to  him,  but  he  shall  gather  ha  corn  ia 
peace."  Some  few  went,  and  thus  he  had  none  but  braves  in  his  army. 
Me  led  them  to  the  mountain  wberc  Shuida  was,  and  attacked.  He 
was  twice  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  aud  he  saw  that  Shaida's  position 
was  too  stroug  to  be  taken  by  asiiaiilt ;  so  he  tavested  the  mountain 
for  eighteen  days.  On  the  nineteenth  day,  at  sunrise,  a  man  looking 
from  the  door  of  his  tent  t>aw  some  one  coming,  and  aaiil,  "  It  is 
Shaida" ;  aad  Shaida  came  ia  and  made  Bubmission.  He  aeknow- 
ledged  oU  his  father's  faulta,  and  sixteen  chiefs  who  were  with  him 
alto  put  tbcir  lives  in  Zebehr's  hands.  Zebehr  accepted  their  submis- 
tioD,  hut  he  had  no  wish  to  reign  or  to  kill.  He  took  Shaida  bock  to 
Mandugba,  where  be  reseated  him,  with  certain  conditions,  upon  his 
father's  throne.  He  gave  robes  to  the  sixteen  chiefsj  and  allowed 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  istincd  the  strictest  orders  that 
their  women  and  children  were  not  to  be  injured.  This  clemency 
was  an  extraordinary  surprise  to  people  who  had  expected  every 
kind  of  severity,  and  the  fame  of  it  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Fifteen  days  after  the  chiefs  had  returned  to  their  homes  all  the  states 
of  Adoo  Shukkoo'a  country  offered  their  submission  to  Zebehr,  and 
agreed  to  elect  him  as  their  king.  Shaida  continued  to  enjoy  his 
father's  nominal  rank,  but  he  appcarii  to  have  fallen  into  dependence 
upon  Zebehr,  and  soon  drops  out  of  history  as  a  nonentity,  Zebchr 
accepted  the  title  of  Sultan  from  the  Icucr  kings,  and  began  to  live 
in  imperial  state  at  Mandugba. 

Flora  L.  Shaw. 
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THEORY  AND  PACTS. 


THE  theory  of  iLe  critics,  at  irliosc  head  stand  Kueaeu  ancT 
Wclthauscu,  deservedly  attracts  increasing  attentiou.  It  is 
advanced  by  men  of  aodoubted  learuing,  sincerity,  and  skill.  It  Las 
the  attraction  of  norelty  and  the  cliarm  of  deatrnctiveneas.  People 
&re  HO  taken  by  its  merits  as  a  tlieory  that  they  are  befpnning  to  say 
confidently  that  no  one  needs  a  special  training  in  llebreir,  or  the 
vast  field  of  biblica]  archieology,  to  form  au  independent  judgment 
of  a  cootroversy,  the  issues  of  nhich  may  fairly  be  called  mtHneatous- 

That  biblical  science  has  made  great  advances  during  this  centory 
Is  beyond  question.  AVe  must  be  ready,  if  ve  do  not  wilfully  close 
our  eyes,  to  largely  modify  the  former  views  ns  to  the  critical  biatoiy 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  admit  that  the  traditional  dates  of 
the  books  may  have  to  be  abandoned,  that  any  book  may  consist  of 
a  collection  of  earlier  docoments,  that  glosses  and  even  paraphrases 
may  have  been  introduced,  and  that  allegory  may  he  largely  used  for 
pnrpOHfl  of  instrnctiou.  Beyond  these  vridc  limits,  which  do  not 
touch  tbe  foundations  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  affect  doctrine,  or  histoiy  essential  to  doctrine,  most  believen 
are  unwilling  to  pass. 

The  theory  of  the  new  echool  goes  far  beyond  these  limits.  It 
supposes  the  main  body  of  the  Hebrew  legislation  to  have  been  con- 
atnictcd  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  with  the  direct  object  of  clotli* 
ing  with  the  authority  of  Moses  what  be  did  not  write,  what  indc 
was  radically  contrary  to  his  le^latiou,  or  at  least  to  the  older  codea^ 
thus  superseded.  This  is  plainly  to  make  the  greater  part  of  the  I^aw 
a  pious  iraud-  Before  we  allow  these  pilots  to  guide  the  ship  of  our 
faith  into  an  unknown  sea,  wc  may  in  reason  be  anxious  to  look  at 
their  credentials. 
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IX  is  impossible  here  to  italc,  except  ia  tlie  barest  oatlinc,  tbe 
riewB  of  the  eminent  «cliolars  to  whom  the  cx>ntro7eray  is  due,  thdr 
method,  acd  the  dilficalliea  it  presents,  the  more  aa  it  will  materially 
aid  the  iuquiry  if  space  is  allowed  to  parsue  at  the  same  time  another 
which  affords  an  extraordinary  parallel.  Thin  other  inquiry,  l)eiQg 
parel^  literary,  may  tend  to  ooften  any  possible  sharpness  inKeparalile 
from  the  discussion  of  the  gravest  qaeations,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
baUtice  steady. 

Tho  new  school  argues  that  the  so-called  Books  of  Moses  and  the 
Book  of  Joshua  are  a  sncoessioD  of  documents,  three  ia  number. 
Tbc  first  is  a  coUectiou  consisting  of  three  principal  sources  put 
together  during  the  conflict  with  Assyria.  The  second  is  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  produced  under  Josiah.  The  third  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  legislation,  and  is  after  the  eiile  in  its  date.  Tliese  three 
strata,  of  about  b.c.  750,  GOO,  and  4o0,  represent  succeMiive  dcvclop- 
mcnta.  The  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  part  nf  Kings  were  also 
of  older  date  in  publication  than  the  second  and  third  codes,  though 
it  is  argued  that  these  historical  books  were  modi6ed  to  square  them 
to  the  legal  codes. 

The  controversy  a^  to  the  unity  and  date  of  the  Homeric  poems 
had  its  origin  in  the  publication  of  Wolf's  Frolegomcnsj  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  century.  This  eminent  critic  and  bis  followers 
argued  that  these  works  were  not  by  one  author,  but  in  each  case  a 
growth.  Independent  lays  had  be«u  welded  together  bo  as  to  form 
the  whole  of  which  our  Homer  oouatsts.  Ilie  date  of  the  final  form, 
instead  of  bciug  about  b.c.  tJ50,  was  ccuturiee  later,  aod  in  the  opinion 
of  WolTs  snrvivirg  follower,  Mr.  Palcy,  about  b.c.  100. 

The  first  argument  in  the  ease  of  both  sets  of  documents  has  beeu 
tlte  existence  of  apparent  internal  discrepancies.  Tn  the  biblical 
documents  the  argument  from  alleged  internal  discrepancies  is  no 
doubt  formidable ;  hut  it  has  one  suspicious  result.  The  system  of 
dates  being  asaumed,  the  agreementa  with  the  later  legal  codes  in  the 
group  of  historical  hooka,  which  arc  held  to  be  earlier  on  the  hypo- 
thesisj  are,  as  already  noted,  asserted  to  be  interpolations  or  modifica- 
tions. It  is  quite  amazing  to  see  how  frequently  U'pllhausen  is 
forced  to  hare  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that  this  or  that  passage  is 
interpolated  or  corrupted,  and  it  becomes  a  grave  question  whether 
this  wholesale  process  of  elimination  does  not  destroy  the  weight  of 
the  eridence  of  these  historical  books  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis. 
The  interpolation  and  corruption  of  the  text  cunnot  be  proved  on 
d^n«n  grounds ;  but  tlie  framcrs  of  tbc  hypothesis  arc  so  firmly 
pemisded  of  its  truth  that  they  do  aot  scruple  to  clear  away  any 
jNwtage  which  tells  against  it  This  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the 
]ega1  documents. 

To  take  an  instance  of  the   ruthless   way  in  which  Wellbaiuen 
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carriet  out  the  principle  of  eliminatioQ,  I  would  cite  his  treatment 
of  the  Book  of  Judges.  We  are  told  that  the  narrative  is  not  tndi- 
tiou  in  its  on^iual  condition,  but  tradition  overgrown  with  later 
accretions.  We  hare  to  begin  with  the  accretions,  and  (hen  to  define 
the  underlying  tradition.  First,  we  see  a  funeral  religious  scheme — 
the  apostacy,  punishment,  repentance,  and  deliverance  of  the  people. 
The  examples  are  then  narrated.  A  chronology  is  next  fabricated 
resting  on  a  statement  of  time  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  The 
styles  of  the  superstructure  and  that  on  which  it  rests  are  declarod 
to  be  strikingly  different,  the  word  "  style  "  here  being  used  io  a  very 
unexpected  sense.  Instead  of  a  derp  philological  argument,  this  is  all 
that  is  said  on  the  strikingly  different  stvles  :* — 

"  The  rcvwod  form  in  which  the  Book  of  Judnis  found  Ite  way  iatu  the 
Canon  is  unquCTtionablv  of  Ju^Kan  origin  ;  but  the  histories  tHcmscU'i-s  lire 
notsuofa — nay,  iiitheSongof  Ueborali,  Judsb  ii  not  reclcoood  atall  as  belonging 
t«  IsracL  Tfa«  «d«  judge  who  belongs  to  tho  tribe  of  Judah  is  Othnicl,  who, 
howeT«r,  is  not  ii  person,  but  only  e  clan.  What  is  said  of  him  is  quiU;  voiil  of 
contentSj  and  is  made  up  merely  of  the  acbemntic  devioea  of  the  redactor, 
who  has  set  hitnaelf  to  work  here  bo  as  to  make  the  series  open  with  a  man  of 
Jtidali:  the  selection  of  Othniul  wns  ruidily  suggcsuxl  by  Judges  i.  12-15. 
Hare  ag^UD  we  hare  an  oxception  which  piOTes  the  ru1«."t 

This  is  all  that  we  are  told  of  the  striking  difference  between  the 
two  styles ;  and  in  passing  I  must  note  how  little  the  new  school 
deals  with  the  older  weapon  of  philology.  The  critic  passes  on  to 
inner  difficulties.  But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Otliuiel.  The 
objection  to  his  historical  character  ia  baaed  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  short  narrative  of  bis  leadership  is  io  the  manner  which 
Wellhauseo  considers  to  charnnterise  redaction;  that  he  was  a  clan 
is  without  the  slenderest  evidence ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  Jodah  is  by 
uo  means  certain. 

In  the  detailed  ailment  which  follows,  dcTctoping  the  process 
<tf  elimination,  wc  are  told  that  "  the  redaction,  as  is  well  known, 
extends  only  from  ii.  &-xvi.  31,  thus  excluding  both  i.  I-ii.  5.  and 
xrii.  1-xxi.  24.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  excellently  the  firet 
portion  fits  into  its  place  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  period 
between  Moses  and  the  monarchy,  and  how  much  more  informing 
snd  instnjcti?e  it  is  in  this  respect  than  the  section  which  follow»."| 
It  is  very  strange  that  Wellhauseo  does  not  see  in  the  prohibition 
to  read  the  latest  chapters  io  the  synagogue  a  reason  for  their  place 
at  the  cod,  just  as  the  section  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  rii.  53-viu.  II, 
is  somctiraca  found  at  the  end  of  a  Gospel-book,  On  the  contrary, 
he  connects  the  story  of  Judges  xvii.  xriii.  with  the  hard-pressed 
state  of  Dau  deacribed  in  the  chapters  which  nre  before  these  last- 
mentioned  in  order.  ^     The  narrative  of  the  Danite  foray  is  held  to 

*  ProUsonuna,  Eog.  traas.  p.  228  »tm.  +  Hid.  p,  232. 
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be  true  of  the  ago  of  the  Judges^*  bat  the  story  of  the  crime  uf  the 
Benjamites  and  tUcir  punishment,  a^  it  speaks  of  an  QDitcil  Israel,  to 
be  later  thau  the  igc  of  disunion  ;  and  as  this  people  is  bound  together 
by  a  religious  centre,  it  must  be  at  least  post-DcuteroDomic.t  Thus 
chapters  xix.-xxi.  disappear. 

In  the  story  of  Gideon  there  arc  two  eliminations  (ti.  25-32  and 
Tiii.  22  seq.)X  llie  story  of  Barak  and  Deborah,  and  Deborah's  song, 
are  two  difiereat  uarrativea  of  the  sajac  events.  This  contention  is 
supported  by  [ninta  of  disagreement  which  can  always  be  found  id  a 
poetical  and  a  prose  Tcrsion  of  the  same  itory.^  For  instance,  the 
kings  of  Cuiaan  in  the  song  and  the  king  oF  ('anaan  in  the  narratiTC 
prove  no  difference ;  a  chiefs  being  called  king  of  Canaan  is,  however, 
a  good  point  in  favour  of  a  very  late  date,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  no 
Canaauitc  king  took  so  large  a  title.  Thia  double  version  suggests  a 
double  vcraiou  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  The  later  version  is  contained 
ID  chapter  vi.— viii.  3,  and  the  earlier  follows:  "According  to  vii.  23 
ttq.  there  was  a  great  army  on  foot ;  but  in  viii.  4  se^.  Gideon  has 
only  bis  three  hundred  men  with  him."  "  The  two  chiefs  who  iu  the 
former  account  arc  called  the  princea  Orcb  and  Zccb,  and  arc  already 
takCD,  arc  here  called  the  kings  Zcbah  and  Zalmunna,  and.  are  not 
taken  yet."  Gideon's  pursuit  of  the  two  kiugs  is  dictated  by  blood- 
revengOj  his  action  in  the  other  case  by  religious  impulse.  In  the 
one  account  ho  is  "  of  a  poor  house  and  family  " ;  iu  the  other, 
he  is  "a  distinguished  and  royal  man."  The  two  narratives  are 
udcpendent  in  all  probability,  but  the  one  is  religious  and  the  other 
natural,  II 

This  last  cose  ia  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  Wellhauten'a 
method.  There  is  no  confusion  in  the  narrative  between  the  great 
aimy,  the  men  of  Israel,  and  Gideon's  three  hundred.  The  heroes 
would  naturally  head  thc>  pursuit  The  story  is  of  fierce  war,  not  of 
a  game  of  cheas.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why  there  should  not 
have  been  two  chiefs  as  well  as  two  kiugs.  It  might  as  well  be 
objccied  that  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  two  frigates,  followed  by 
that  of  two  »hip9  of  the  line,  by  the  same  admiral,  could  only  relate 
to  a  ringle  event.  There  ia  no  conceivable  rcaaon  why  a  war  begun 
with  quite  a  different  motive  should  not  have  ended  in  putting  the 
personal  enemies  of  Gideon  into  his  power.  As  to  the  leader's  being 
a  distinguiiihed  and  royal  msu,  this  does  not  conflict  with  his  being 
of  a  poor  house  and  family.  The  Midiauite  kings  merely  describe 
the  regal  beauty  of  Gideon's  brethren  as  resembllug  bia.  Are  otUy 
lung's  WD8  beautiful  ?  This  Talmudic  Utcraliam  makes  the  weaving 
of  theories  easy  work. 

Fasaing  from  the  historical  books  to  the  codes^  it  will  be  well  to 

ProltKontnia.  Bon.  tiaoi,  i».  S3S-fi.  H'  ^bid.  p.  S35-237. 
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notice  the  moDneria  which  theirrelatire  age  and  character  arc  argued. 
A  diBcrctit  point  of  view  is  nupposocl  in  the  case  of  each  of  thu  cudei,^ 
the  first  being  a  code  of  morals  and  ritual  of  a  simple  kind,  combine 
with  tvo  collections  of  legends  and  liistories,  the  second  code  being  ol 
prophetic  origin,  and  the  third  n  priestly  code. 

In  consequence  of  the  priestly  cbanicter  of  the  third  code  it  gives 
an  enormous  prominence  to  the  pricRts  and  Levites,  thus  presenting 
in  the  guise  of  history  elaborate  statements  which  are  not  found  in 
the  other  codes,  and  which  are  frot^  this  circumstance,  and  on  the 
hypothcsiji,  manifestly  unhistorical.  For  iQat&Doe>  Kuenen  thus  writes 
of  the  Levitical  cities  in  his  account  of  the  third  code : 

"  In  CQoflict  with  history  and  nitli  the  l>eut«TODoiuic  legislation,  tb<  priostll 
anA  Lcviteshave  particular  cities  set  apart  for  dieu,  together  with  the  adjacent 
pastures  for  their  tlocka  nnd  henliL  ThoM  cities  ara  forty-eight  In  number, 
and  aro  distributed  orcr  the  tcrritori«8  of  all  the  tribes.*  The  author 
tells  us  of  tbi!  esecuiion  of  lliia  pre<»pl,+  when  each  tribs  gives  up  four  citi< 
to  the  LeTiteti  or  priests,  with  the  exception  that  Napbtali  gives  three,  and 
Jud&h  and  Simeon  nine  between  lh«in.  In  spito  of  tbia  the  whole  affair  ia 
unhistorical.  Joshua  cannot  pottsibly  have  exacted  four  citiw  for  this  purpose 
from  each  trib«,  down  to  the  rory  Btaallest.  lie  cannot  possibly  have  allotted 
to  the  deaeendanta  of  Aaron,  who  at  that  time  were  still  very  &w  in  number, 
thirittn  cities,  and  thute  in  the  territories  of  the  tribes  oT  Judah,  Simeon, 
Benjamin;  not  near  the  place  where  the  Hanctuary  then  stood  (Shilob),  but, 
on  tbeconttary,  in  the  rtcitiity  of  Jerusalem,  the  Uter  terapte-eity,  )n  a  land 
such  ma  Canaan  the  cotnuiandmeut  relating  to  the  postures  round  about  those 
cities  X  could  doC  pouibly  hare  been  ciuricd  out ;  and,  hc.iiJt.-fl  tliis,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  ibore  is  not  a  single  trace  of  such  cititn  fur  priests  and 
IrtTitea  in  trurtworlJiy  historical  aoconals.  They  are  o  product  of  tho  imagina- 
tion of  ourprieecly  writer ;  llieir  equal  diatribution  over  the  twelvo  tribes,  and 
^e  regular  fonri  of  the  [laslures  -which  belong  to  thflm,  stand  upon  a  par  with 
Baeluet's  proposal  to  divide  iho  laud  of  Canaan  amone  the  twelve  trib«s  by 
drawing  a  number  of  parallel  lines.  §  "     (Kueoen^  *'  The  Rotigioo  of  Israelii 

ii.  171,  172). 

• 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  Kuenen's  method  of  argument. 
Starting  on  d  priori  grounds,  he  uses  the  argumtnttim  u  jtientio  witb 
great  clTcct.  £vcry  icnprobability  is  brought  out,  and  no  possible 
explanation  allowed  a  bcariug.     The  whole  is  clenched  by  ridicule. 

It  strangely  happciu  that  there  is  a  "  trustworthy  historical  account " 
which  proven  that  the  Lcvitical  citiea  had  been  constilutcd  aboat  five 
centuries  before  the  supposed  date  of  their  invention.  The  contem- 
porary list  of  Shishak's  conqueata  is  the  authority  t  cite.  In  this 
list  the  following  are  the  ideutiGcations,  which  have  been  well  known 
and  unquestioned  these  tweuty-thrco  years.  They  are  numbered  in 
the  order  of  the  list :— 13.  Uabbitb,  Issachar,  Israel;  14.  Taanach, 
Levitical,  Manasseh,  Israel;  lo.Shancm(?),Issachar,  Israel;  IG.  Beth- 
shan  (?),  Alaoasseh,  Israel ;  17.  Rchob,  Levilical,  Asher,  Israel ; 
18.  Haphraim^  Jraaclinr,  Israel ;  19.  Adoraim  {?)j  Judah ;  22.  Mahanaita, 

*  Nam.  XXXV.  1-8.  t  Joah.  ni.  Z  Ntua.  xxxv.  f  0.  S  Uuk.  zlvtu. 
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Levitical,  Gad,  Israel ;  23.  Gibeon,  Tjcvitica!,  Benjamin,  Judah ; 
y-l.  Bcth-Horon,  Levitical.  Kphraim,  Israel;  25.  Kcdcraolh,  Ijcritical, 
iteubeu,  Israel ;  26.  Aijalon,  LeTitical,  Dan,  Judali ;  27.  Mcgiddo, 
Mnaaaaoh,  Israel ;  33.  Bileain,  Levitical,  MauEBseb,  Israel;  HG. 
Alcmeth,  LcviticaJ,  Benjamin,  Judak  ;  38.  Shoco,  Jndah;  39.  Bcth- 
Tappnaii,  Jadah. 

It  will  Ik  observed  tliat  tbis  list  nontains  eleven  Israelite  cities,  of 
vhicb  iiTc  arc  given  in  tbc  list  nf  Levitical  cities  in  JoflbtiB  and  one 
(Bilcam)  in  that  of  Chronicles;  farther,  that  a  seventh  city  (Mcgiddo) 
is  closely  cooaected  with  Taanach.  There  are  therefore  only  iive 
citiee  certainly  not  in  the  Levitical  lUts,  of  wbicb  one  ia  probably 
Levitical,  white  two  are  uoccrtain  attributions.  In  Jadah  there  are 
KLX  cities,  of  whicb  three  are  lievitical  and  three  noQ-Tjovitical.  In 
the  narrative  in  Kings  we  read  how  Shisbak,  who  had  protected 
Jerobonm,  invaded  Judah.  and  put  Ilehoboam  to  tribute.  The 
Cbroniclcr  tells  m  Ibat  Shishak  took  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  Of 
tbese,  as  enamerated  by  this  writer,  two  certainly,  and  a  third  pro- 
bably, are  in  Shisbnk's  list.  We  are  also  told  by  the  same  authority 
that  tbc  Levites  expelled  firom  their  fouctiona  by  Jeroboam  resorted 
to  Rehoboam.  The  list  of  Shishak  explaim  the  method  of  expulsion. 
The  king  of  Kgypt  was  allowed  by  his  Israelite  ally  or  vaiwal  to 
despoil  the  Levitical  cities.  The  border  city  of  Aijalon,  tbough 
conntcd  to  Jndab  in  the  Clironicler's  list  of  Rehoboam's  strongholds, 
would  then  have  been  taken  from  Judah  and  given  to  Israel.  This 
raises  the  Ijeritic&l  dtiea  of  Israel  by  cue  to  seven  or  eight,  and  equally 
reduces  tlioee  of  Judab  to  two.  But  it  may  be  asked,  would  Shishak, 
who  is  alwaya  assumed  to  hare  been  Jeroboam's  ally,  bare  taken  any 
non-Levitical  cities  of  Israel  ?  The  reply  is,  that  it  bas  been  ishown 
that  there  are  ia  the  EgyptiaTi  list  only  five  Israelite  cities  cort^nly 
tMt  Levitical  according  to  the  biblical  indications,  and  that  of  thcxe 
two  arc  doubtful  attributions,  and  a  third  is  probably  Levitical. 
Bnigsch,  with  no  controversial  object,  speaks  of  the  war  as  the 
^'attack  of  the  Egyptian  kiug  on  tbc  kingdom  of  Jadah  and  the 
Levitical  cities."     (Ilbt.  2nd  ed,  ii.   S16.) 

If  I  may  Ik  allowed  to  digress  for  a  moment,  I  would  protest 
against  the  bard  usage  wbicb  the  Chronicler  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  critics,  especially  the  later  ones.  He  is  held  to  be  an  arbitrary 
writer  of  no  independent  historical  weight,  and  a  strong  partisan  of 
the  latest  or  priestly  code,  who  has  no  scrapie  in  changing  history  to 
give  a  colourable  support  to  the  views  of  his  party.  Of  the  sacerdotal 
leaning  of  this  writer  there  cao  be  no  question.     It  is  as  natural  and 

right  ati  tho  contrary  view  of  certain  of  the  prophets.     That  his 
lets  are  not  as  accurate  as  those  of  the  writers  of  Kings  cauuot  bo 

Bputed.     At  tbe  same  time  be  has  preserved  some  records  of  un- 
ciubted  antiquity,  which  prove  his  scquaintaDCC  with  archaic  docu- 


: 
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KEP'IEtK 

— ^■-'"fci   iatsMM.     That  tbeae  frg^ents  are 

M-vfMtble  to  decipher,  U  due  to  ^le 

L&relessness  of  copvists ;  surely  not 

I    viironiclcr.     It  ie,  however,  a  Urge 

•.r  bM  been  rightly  uodcntood.     He 

-  line  sort  a  historian,  bot  it  has  not 

.^    Jitlcrent  historian  from  the  writen 

\    ^*..     lie  is  emphatically  &  Cbarch  historian  of  a 

^^     Cha  coaditiouB  uf  bia  time  accoont  for  and  justify 

t|   «e  bkke  the  trouble  to  compare  &  stroug   Church 

Mh  oniuwry  bistoriau  ve  aboil  find  Minetbiug  like  the 

Kings  and  CbroDiclcB.     By  the  one,  victory  in 

UkilUttt  w  attributed  to  the  influence  or  effect  of  tlie 

.  h\ttvh  in  the  field  or  the  saDctuary ;  by  the  others  the 

the  %'atour  and  maybe  also  the  piety  of  the  com- 

>ic'tt  does  not  exclude  the  other;  both  arc  historical. 

.Jit  K)i  the  Chrotucler  has  had  a  strange  effect  on  history. 

.  %&i>iii  bo  alone  mentioas  hare  been  bauiahed  as  fictittoos. 

•  «a  Ue  fttl«  of  Ful,  King  of  Assyria,  in  spite  of  probability  and 

^  tNMV*  ol  Ptolemy's  Canon  occapying  the  right  place  in  time. 

M  ^H^  "^^  recently,  Pul  h&a  been  discovered  in  a  cuneiform  inscrip- 

tiukt  uA  h  acliuuwleilged  to  be  a  historical  character.     May  I  Ten- 

^v  tt>   |>n<dtct   that  Zerab   the   Ethiopian  will  be  in  like  mauner 

■^l^yidUiMlj  and  probably  rcry  aoon  ? 

%X  Votttrn  to  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  the  different  codes  : 
tl  «*  tali«  Iho  CAW  of  the  fcstirals  and  the  Great  Fast,  the  first  and 
^Hffflfii^  nodes  Itavc  a  much  more  restricted  ob»errance  than  the  third ; 
Wt  ^f  lbM>  cmIck  arc  only  one,  we  can  readily  understand  why,  for 
iuil«i«oe>  the  days  of  assembly  of  all  the  males  should  be  stated  in  one 
n||tf  and  the  Hat  of  holy  days  be  given  in  other  places.  The  view  of 
ViltlWU  lends  some  support  to  his  hypothesis,  bat  it  affords  no  ground 

fcrit. 

Ill  tbn  COM  of  the  Homeric  poeou,  the  followers  of  AVoIf  rdicd,  in 
iom>itipb*hiug  the  process  of  disintegration,  npou  the  internal  dis- 
MVpanoieit  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  and  on  their  disagreement 
wllli  one  another.  The  internal  discrepancies  are  now  put  aitide  aa 
«if  nu  nioment ;  the  differcuccs  between  the  two  books  are  allowed 
tboir  weight,  but  are  not  admitted  as  cridence  of  late  date.  An 
vminont  critic  IJke  Professor  Jebb  can  write,  sure  of  the  approval  of 
tlie  great  body  of  the  learned  :  "  As  a  genera]  picture  of  that  age,  the 
Udmerlc  poetry  has  the  value  of  history.  It  is  manifestly  inspired 
by  real  life."  As  Mr.  Jebb  holds  the  Herodotean  date  of  Homer, 
a.i'.  rire.  ft50,  to  be  the  date  of  the  poems,  this  is  enough  to  render 
the  discusioD  of  exploded  didieultiea  mere  waste  of  time  There  is 
ftii  end  of  controversy.  How  this  was  brought  about  belongs  to  the 
(Ninstructivc  part  of  this  paper. 
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Tlie  great  weapon  of  tlie  school  of  Kuencn  and  WellhanMn  is 
beyond  question  the  arfftimenium  d  si/eniio.  This  i*  used  with  much 
force  in  comparing  the  prophetic  books  with  the  codes.  If,  it  is 
argued,  certain  prophets  do  oot  know  certaia  codes,  those  codea  can- 
not have  existed  when  they  wrote.  Admitting  the  basia  to  be  soundj 
what  is  the  Talue  of  the  argument  ? 

I  turn  at  unce  to  the  Homeric  coutrorersy  for  an  answer:  no 
paraliel  could  be  more  exact.  Mr.  Paley  argues  against  the  date 
Rc.  800  or  850  : 

"  We  cannot  tr&oe  the  existence  of  ibeaa  poems  beyoixt  the  occasiooal,  but 
rare,  reference  to  iodw  few  episodes  conMined  in  tlieni  in  the  writings  of 
Pindar  and  the  trngic  poets:  while  we  can  sliow  ignite  concIuHivoly  tbAt  they 
uniformly  followed  thai  very  diJTcreat  versdon  of  the  '  Talc  of  "Tvoy  '  which 
we  DO'w<mlI  '  Cyclic'  This  is  xfabtt  Raw  in  the  claim  to  the  descent  of  our 
Homer '  from  so  rfimole  an  antiquity."* 

The  facts  stated  are  beyond  question,  but  the  inference  is  shown 
to  be  false  by  the  evidence  of  archxology.  The  consent  of  the 
sefaolara  of  Europe  has  destroyed  the  argumeot.  Mr.  Foley's  poaitttm 
i«  only  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

If  we  tate  the  nrgunicnt  quoted  above,  and  substitute  the  Law  for 
"  our  Horaer,"  and  the  earlier  prophets  for  Pindar  and  the  tragedians, 
the  cases  are  exactly  parallel.  We' must  only  remember  that  in  the 
case  of  the  legal  codes  the  first  is  dated  about  the  time  of  the  group 
of  prophets  closing  with  the  first  Isaiah,  the  second  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  third  after  the  exile.  This  is  confusing  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  the  last  code  contains 
the  bulk  of  the  legnl  documents,  including  the  arrangement  of  the 
Levitical  cities.  If  so  substantial  and  characteristic  a  part  of  the 
third  code  is  prored  to  be  anterior  to  the  assumed  date  of  the  first, 
the  theory  falls  to  pieces. 

I  would  now  ask  leave  to  reverse  the  order  I  have  hitherto  followed, 
and,  speaking  of  Homer  First,  to  state  how  the  constructive  method  lias 
been  applied  to  the  poems  attributed  to  him,  with  what  result  1  have 
already  said.  For  the  method  and  its  result  we  are  indebted  to  the 
arcbsologista.  Tliey  hnvc^  in  spite  of  distrust  and  opposition,  advanced 
step  by  step  until  they  have  won  a  final  victory.  Their  success  has  boeu 
mainly  due  to  two  causes:  they  have  depended  upon  facts,  and  they 
have  maintained  a  due  balance  between  external  and  internal  evidence ; 
not  working  wholly  within  the  document,  nor  yet  neglecting  the  evi- 
dence of  its  vocabulary  and  style. 

The  archieological  or  historical  school,  as  T  may  venture  to  call  it, 
bases  its  conviction  of  tlie  antiquity  of  our  Homer  upon  tlie  following 
grounds  :  The  archaic  language  of  the  poems,  the  old-world  life  which 
ihey  portray,  the  agreement  of  their  statements  with  the  evidence  of 
archieology  as  to  the  state  o^  material  civilization  with  the   nations 

•  ■■  Tb»  TnA  Ahoat  Homer,"  p.  3. 
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vithia  the  liorizon  of  tlie  poet  or  poets  in  the  ninth  century  b.c,  and 
muck  earlier. 

lu  tlic  matter  uf  language  tlie  prosent  condition  of  tlie  poems  ts 
uadoubtuilly  dc:ccptivc.  I  ttcU  recollect  Ixiug  shown  in  Hgjrpt,  some 
forty  yean  ago,  a  portion  of  the  "Iliad"  in  anciab,  written  on 
papyms,  and  my  aatouiahmcut  on  seeing  before  mv-  an  ordinary  text. 
Aa  the  Queen's  printer  vith  the  Aothorizcd  Version,  ao  the  jVlcxan- 
drian  critics  had  modernized  the  Homeric  orthography,  and  this  has 
deprived  tlio  archaic  forms  of  much  uf  their  force.  Only  a  fine 
critical  tact — a  very  diSereut  endowment  from  grammatical  knowledge 
— can  discriminate  archaism  beneath  this  disguise.  The  text  of  the 
Lav  has  probably  undergone  a  like  mollification.  Hrforc  the  dia* 
corcry  of  the  Moabitc  Stone  it  -vaa  an  axiom  of  Hebrew  grammar 
that  Aramaic  forms  betrayed  a  late  date.  la  the  Moabite  Stono 
these  forms  arc  present  in  Hebrew  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  though 
this  may  only  be  trann-Jordunitu  Hebrew.  The  lists  of  Canaanite 
cities  conquered  by  Thothmca  III.,  as  well  as  those  of  Shishak,  dating 
respectively  bx,  circa  IGOO  and  930,  may  show  a  flight  Ara.maic 
fxtlouring,  much  fainter  than  that  of  tbe  Moabice  SUinc;  but  this 
is  probably  due  to  £gyptianizcd  forma.  The  earlier  list  has  lUbbu 
for  Babbah  of  Judah  ?  Kabbatu  for  the  Ammonite  cafutal  ?  thus  per- 
haps agrecieg  with  the  theory  of  trans-Jordanito  Aramaisms.  Thus 
the  problem  is  utill  dark  ;  yet  if  there  was  any  Aramaic  colouring  in  the 
case  of  the  legal  documents,  this  being  naturally  for  the  must  part  in 
terminatiooB,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  repreaiintative  of  the  Queen's 
printer  modernized  them;  and  the  aamc  may  be  true  of  archaism. 
generally.  If  eo,aa  in  the  case  of  the  IIomBric  poecns,  a  fine  critical 
skill  is  required. 

The  antique  life  depicted  ia  our  Homer  is  centuries  earlier  than 
the  high  civilixation  of  their  own  times  portrayed  by  the  tragedians, 
as  well  as  the  very  artificial  close  of  the  old  order  sung  by  Pindar. 
Surely  the  same  contrast  must  strike  the  unprejudiced  reader  of 
the  disputed  documents  and  the  Prophets.  Ocneaii  in  particular 
has  an  archaic  atmosphere  which  ba.^  the  inimitable  aspect  of  that 
which  surrounds  some  episodes  iu  the  "  Odyssey."  If  by  imagination 
I  may  describe  the  faculty  of  placing  oneself  in  another's  position,  I 
would  ^y  tbat  it  is  an  uuimaginatiTe  mind  which  cannot  feel  the 
unchanged  archaism  of  the  history  ajid  the  poems. 

It  is,  faoweYer,  on  the  material  cirilizatiun  tbat  the  conviction  of 
tlic  urchaxtlogists  mainly  depends.  Here  they  are  on  their  own 
unquestioned  ground. 

Tltc  historical  facts  aud  conations  cannot  readily  be  separated 
from  those  of  material  ciriliutioa,  and  it  is  coavenient  to  treat  tliem 
together.  In  tliis  case  I  will  first  give  the  evidence  for  the  aattquity 
of  our  Homer. 
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In  the  Homeric  poems  we  are  politically  in  the  period  of  the 
floprcmacy  of  Egypt  iu  the  Meilitemuicau,  at  leust  before  the 
age  when  A-ssyria  had  asserted  her  supremacy  ou  the  Phcenician 
ooast-land,  indeed,  ^Vssyria  is  so  vholly  unknown  to  the  poems, 
that  tliey  mtist  be  placed  long  after  the  first  Assyrian  empire, 
B.C.  1130-1090,  and  before  the  conqQCstg  of  AE«ar-nazir-habal  in 
Fhttoicia  in  b.c.  877.  It  is  impossible  that  the  g^igautic  figure  of  the 
Assyrian  should  have  escaped  tlic  poet's  imagluution.  If  this  new 
pUoea  the  latest  date  of  the  poems  a  Uttle  earlier  than  haa  been 
hitherto  proposed,  this  will  be  seen  to  be  rather  of  advantage  than 
detriment,  The  aspect  of  Egypt  points  to  a  period  wbca  the  glories  of 
Thebes  were  yet  remembered.  She  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  in 
the  tenth  century  n.c.,  and  rapidly  decliDcd  until  her  ruin  in  the  sack 
by  the  Assyrians  in  b.c.  GG6. 

The  two  stories  which  Odysseus  telU  of  his  adventures  in  Egypt 
ate  the  more  volusble  as  pure  iuventioas,  and  therefore  allowing  the 
poet  liberty  to  relate  what  be  picajtcci,  unshackled  by  sacred  legeud. 
They  might  have  been  taken  from  Kgyptiau  iDHcnptions  and  Ulus- 
tratcd  by  Egyptian  reliefs  of  the  age  from  b.c.  1350  to  1200,  referring 
to  wars  between  the  Kgyptians  and  the  piratical  trihc«  of  the  Meditor- 
raaean,  among  whom  luauy  scholara  rccoguize  the  primitive  popula- 
tions  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  ialandH.  The  piratical  landing  in  the 
Delta,  tho  attack  on  the  ]-^ptian  peasantry,  the  Egyptian  king  iu 
his  car,  the  Kubmisaion  of  the  Greek  to  him,  the  suppliant  reccircd 
into  favour  while  some  of  his  band  have  been  slain  and  others  carried 
away  to  work  in  forced  labour — every  dctaU  is  true  to  the  Egyptian 
records  of  the  interval  defined,  and  may  be  as  true  to  later  time  of 
which  the  Egyptian  monumcuta  are  silent.  This  later  time  finds  a 
lower  limit  iu  tbo  uccoKsion  of  PKammcttchos,  b.c.  GG5.  This  must  also 
be  defined  by  the  earlier  date  at  which  the  Greeks  had  ceased  to  be 
[nrates,  and  had  become  colonists,  which  would  raise  the  lower  limit 
to  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

llie  absence  of  coined  moucy  points  to  a  date  before  n.c.  700; 
the  w&r-chariot  was  disused  by  the  Greeks  at  about  the  same  date. 

The  art  of  our  Homer  is  not  tho  art  of  the  bloom  of  Attic  civiliaa- 
tion.  It  is  Phoenician  or  Gra>eo-Fhffiuieiau.  To  show  its  charac- 
teristics in  detail  would  extend  this  paper  to  the  size  of  a  volume;  a 
bore  outline  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Until  the  discoveries  of 
Schlicmann,  the  highest  limit  of  Greek  art  was  about  ».c.  600;  in 
olber  words,  this  was  the  lower  limit  of  archaic  art  iu  its  earlier 
stages ;  for  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  continental  archarKjIogists  to 
assume  the  latest  date  for  uuctasscd  styles  of  which  a  prior  sequence 
could  not  be  proved.  This  in  process  of  time  became  a  iixed  data 
for  all  the  group.  The  same  has  occurred  with  literary  documents. 
It  is,  however,  quite  unreasonable  to  date  all  the  more  archaic  styles 
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about  ii.c.  600.  Ttie  phrase  should  hare  been  n.c.  600  or  enrlier-  if 
ao,  the  efTcct  of  Schh'emB.iia'8  dUoorerie!)  would  have  been  not  coo* 
tnuliction  but  clusificatiou ;  and  the;  would  not  have  at  first  bcco 
(lincreditcd.  These  diacoveries  shov  the  cxistencCi  at  a  period  loug 
before  the  oioth  oeotur;  b.c,  of  the  Homeric  palace  aad  of  aacicat 
tombs  coutainiog  vorka  of  art,  tome  of  a  Tcr;  primitive  charactcrt 
others  far  tiu|>erior  to  those  of  the  early  part  of  tic  sixth  ceotury, 
and  of  a  different  and  unknown  stjrie.  The  splendid  snord-bladei  of 
MyceniB  are  aa  anespected  rerelntion  of  this  new  stjle.  pointing  back 
to  centuries  of  progress  before  their  remote  date.  The  atrange  con- 
sequence of  this  proof  that  art  fell  and  rose  between  the  age  of 
Mjcense  and  n.c.  GOO  ia  explained  bv  the  Dorian  mlgratiouj  which 
must  have  swept  away  the  older  ci\'UiK&tion  in  ilcllas  without 
materially  aOectiug  Asia  Minor;  and  this  enables  us  to  understand  the 
appareut  survival  of  this  art,  or  its  memory,  when  the  jMienu  were 
written:  thus  the  earlier  their  date  the  better.  It  will  be  ponible 
by  alow  degrees  to  date  ordinary  archaic  works  of  art  anterior  to 
u.c.  600  within  wide  limits  in  the  interval  between  this  date  and  the 
Dorian  migration — in  other  wordii,  to  form  a  Hctjucncc  of  styles ;  hut 
for  this,  excavation  at  historic  sites  is  needful.  Works  anterior  to 
the  migration  can  ooly  be  placed  in  one  group  as  aualogous  to  the  art 
of  Kycense. 

The   historical    facts   and   conditions  described  in  the  codes  may 
fairly  be  treated  on  the  same  lines. 

'Within  the  political  horizon  Kgypt  agaio  is  the  great  world* 
pOwOr.  Ethiopia  is  not  only  not  the  over-lord  of  Kgypt,  but  a.i  a 
power  is  utterly  uokuowQ.  Assyria  appears  in  two  places,  but  aot 
with  the  prominence  that  the  dates  of  the  new  school  demand.  These 
places  must  bo  examined.  First  there  is  the  mcntioQ  of  the  Assyrian 
cities  iu  Genesis  x.  II,  12.  Schradcr  thus  translates  :  "  From  this 
country  he  advauced  to  Assur,  and  built  Niiioveh,  Rechoboth-ir  and 
Kalah,  and  Kcscn  between  Nineveh  and  Kalah;  that  is  the  great 
city."  Schradcr  uiiderstandn  the  great  city  to  be  a  designation  of  the 
group  of  cities  afterwards  called  by  the  uamc  of  one  of  them,  Nineveh. 
This  vas  done  by  Sennachorib,  and  consequently  the  narratiro  is 
Ulterior  to  his  time.  Further,  as  there  ia  no  mention  of  the  city  of 
Sargon,  Dur-Samikiu,  of  which  the  site  is  now  called  Kbursabad,  the 
erideacc  from  the  name  of  Nineveh  is  repeated,  Sargon  being  the 
predecessor  of  Sennacherib.  We  gato  nothing  by  this  in  the  present 
state  of  the  controversy,  but  it  may  be  of  use  in  the  future.  If  we 
take  the  sample  reading  of  the  passage,  and  hold  the  mouning  to  be 
tbat  Resen  was  the  great  city,  wc  have  a  condition  of  which  the 
Assyrian  documeuu  give  ns  no  iuformation,  and  which  would  seem  to 
be  coosequently  of  remote  date.  The  second  mention  of  Auyria  is 
in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam.     Here  it  is  predicted  of  the  Kenites  that 
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Aubar  would  lead  them  ca.ptive,  and  of  tbe  Cbittim  that  their  ships 
I  abould  oppress  Aoshur  and  lilbcr.  ilera  the  Auyrians  arc  nithia  the 
'  Beer's  horison,  and  their  conqaests,  as  well  u  the  resistance  of  the 
iaJaadcrs,  need  do  explanatioa  £roiu  him.  There  ircro  three  periods  at 
which  these  conditiona  vere  ponible — the  age  of  Thotbmcs  III.,  when 
the  leader,  or  at  least  au  important  member,  of  the  great  coufederaej, 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  waa  the  chief  of  Asshur,  either  the 
old  As^rrian  capital  or  the  cunntrjr.  This  was  about  b.c.  lAOO.  The 
aecond  period  was  the  first  A'isyrian  empire,  b.c.  1130-1090.  The 
third  period  was  that  of  the  wars  of  Aujria  in  the  west,  under  the 
tecoad  empire,  from  b.c.  877  downwaids.  If  we  may  hy  Chittim  here 
ODderstand  the  maritime  natioiiti  of  the  Urcek  islands,  the  great 
inrasion  of  Syria  aod  I)gypt  by  theae  natiom  iu  the  time  of 
Bamses  IIT.  d.c.  eir.  1300-12^0,  would  best  correspoud  to  the  coadi- 
tioos  described  in  Gulaam's  prophecy. 

If  we  look  at  the  very  small  space  in  Scbradcr's  work  on  the  pas- 
aages  in  the  Old  Testament,  illustrated  by  cuneiform  documents,* 
occupied  by  iilustrations  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Xumbcn,  l>cutcronomyt 
J^osbaa,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  we  are  forced  to  the  coocluiion  that 
the  political  horixon  is  not  that  of  the  Prophets.  Yet  the  first  code  is 
thought  to  have  been  put  together  during  the  conflict  with  Assyria. 
Sorely  it  is  not  unreasouable  to  require  a  common  historical  horizon. 

In  the  Frupbcta  who  wrote  while  the  Assyrian  power  waa  pressing 
with  eTcr-incieasiog  force  westwards,  the  great  oriental  empire  is 
constantly  present.  £gypt  is  connistcntly  treated  as  a  declining 
power.  Ethiopia,  now  holding  the  orer-lordship  of  Egypt,  is  recog- 
nized as  more  mighty.  But  the  place  which  Egypt  onee  held  baa  in 
fact  been  takeu  by  Assyria. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Lav  and  the  Ilgypt  of  the  Prophets  deserve 
a  closer  examination. 

la  the  Lav  there  is  no  mention  of  ffpper  Egypt,  iu  the  Prophets 
the  two  dirisions  of  the  country  arc  recognized ;  in  the  Law  there  is 
hot  one  king,  in  the  Fropheta  the  state  is  divided  into  many  small 
monarchies  during  the  hundred  yean  before  the  Saite  recon* 
ktruction  of  an  united  Egypt;  in  the  Law  the  army  is  Egyptian,  in 
the  Prophetic  and  later  historical  books,  Kings  and  Chronicles,  it  is 
largely  composed  of  mercenaries;  in  the  Law  the  Israelites,  vclcome«l 
as  a  tribe,  arc  bitterly  oppressed  as  a  nation  ;  in  the  Prophcta  they  are 
anironaly  befriended. 

If  we  imagine  that  tbc  first  code  was  written  during  the  Asayriao 
contest,  how  are  ve  to  account  for  this  archaic  colour?  The  oondi* 
lion  which  it  describes  is  true  of  b.c  I3(K),  and  of  no  much  later  date. 

The  new  critics  treat  the  eodeSj  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  tlie  past, 
at  historical  novels ;  bat  it  is  beyond  reason  to  imagine  a  historical 
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novel  of  this  age  with  so  accurate  a  colouring.  To  prove  this  positioQ 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  go  carefully  into  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  a  portion  of  the  disputed  documenta — the  portion  relatini;  to  the 
sojoura  and  exodus  of  the  Israelites. 

The  first  point  in  this  evidence  i>  tlie  orthography  of  Egyptian 
words. 

Those  which  can  be  cited  without  risk  of  an  error  in  judgment 
are  proper  names.  As  we  hare  a  large  number  of  troimcriptiDns  of 
a  scientific  character  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  names  into  Egyptian^  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  corresponding  Hebrew  and  Kgyptiao 
alphabet  thus  obtained  could  be  concerted  into  an  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  oae — that  is  to  sayj  that,  haviog  found  the  Egyptian  equiva- 
lent for  a  Hebrew  letter,  we  could  take  it  coDTcrsely  to  render 
Egyptian  into  Hebrew.  If  the  two  lanj^iages  were  identical  in  the 
alphabet  and  its  sn'-nds,  this  would  be  so;  but  they  arc  not.  The 
Hebrew  was  a  har^^r-r  language  than  the  Egyptian ;  consequeotly, 
the  XSgjrptians  could  only  reader  a  letter  harsher  than  any  in  their 
alphabet  by  the  nearest  equivalent;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
letter  thus  chosea  wonld  in  I[ebrew  be  rendered,  by  that  which  it 
bad  been  choacn  to  render.  M.  De  Rouge  has  laid  don-n  a  system 
of  Egyptian  transcription  from  Hebrew:  this  will  be  here  followed, 
and  any  deviation  due  to  the  principle  just  laid  down  will  he  juati* 
fied.     The  names  are  now  given  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence : 

Pharaoh,  fUnc,  tlie  Egyptian  P«T-itd:  (h«  Jf  usually  traascribod  by  tb« 

weaker  &,  here  repreaeots  that  l«Uor  doubled,  and  a  tulvnt  n  ts  added. 
Zoor,  ni?lC,  in  ^en.  xHi.  10,  probably  Za.T,  the  j)  representing  a  short  vowel. 
Poliphar,  Potiphersli.  TBTIC  JHB'niD,   Petu-pa-ra;  the  I  is  the  Egj-ptian 

nuance  of  that  letter  which  \s  uacU  ia  the  best  traoKriptiom  for  i.  but 

its  sound  was  nearer  to  f.  as  \»  proved  by  the  Greek  tranacriptiona  of  the 

first  elcmen  by  mr-.     Potipherah  ia  thus  accurate,  and  Potipbar  8lightl|  " 

in  fault  ;  l!i<^  first  is  ffom  ao  Elohiatic,  the  avcoad  from  a  Jehoviatic 

document. 
Asenath,  niott,  the  Egyptian  woman's  name  AsenL 
On,  y«H,  An-nu,  tho  second  aylltble  not  radical, 
Mosea,  nvo,  not  identified. 
AaroD,  pinK,  not  identifitd. 
lliriflm,  ono,  probably  the  Egypdan  Meri-(tJ,  beloved,  a  woman's  nani«. 

If  this  be  correct,  we  inuat  auppose  a  tinal  q  added. 
Phineas,  DrU'B,  the  man's  nani«.   Pa-nolim,  thit   Dcgro.  or  dark  maa ;   a 

proper  name  applied  to  an  Eg^'ptian  contontporary  with  Moses. 
Pithom,  Dnfi,  tbc  city  Putum. 

Bomeaes,  DDOtfl.  the  ci^  Pa-ramaef,  the  abode  of  Rnntses. 
Goeboa,  IB"],  the  city  Kesem,  which  gave  its  name  lo  the  sarrountlingt«rn-~ 

tory;  the  iSeptnagint  hoa  runV- 
ShipKrah,  n*iEir,  the  name  of  one  of  tbel^yptianmidirives,  has  an  B^'ptiao 

Bound ;  it  ia  not  yet  ideatified. 
Puali,  ninE,  th«  tuuoe  of  the  other  midwife,  ia  not  Hobrew,  utd  I  would 

conniKi^  it  with  the  rcrb  papa,  to  bring  forth,  from  a  root  pa,  not  found. 
Saccoth,  rnSD,  Thukitt,  tbe  name   of  the  dinrici  of  Pitbora,  identified  by 

Brugsch  and  Naville,  both   of   whom  defend  the  rare  ioterchaogc  ^ 

D  and  the  aofleet  Kgyptian  L 
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Piliahiroth,  nnnrTB,  petbaps  Pikeechet,  or  Ptkeberet,  aocording  to  Naville . 
EttttOD,  OHM,  Alima,  or  AUinu,  ftc«ordtng  to  Nnrillo,  who  defonds  Cbo  cor- 

re9|K>ndcnco  of  the  Egyptian  t,  usually  r«prce<ttitiDg  i,  with  n,  as  in  tho 

COM  of  Potijiherah. 
Kligdol,  ^njs,  Maktani,  Mnkatim,  a  Semitico-Egyptian  name. 
Zoan,  ]p^-,  Zka. 

Puliel,  ^K'DIQ,  would  be  in  Egyptian,  Potu-ani,  Gift  of  God,  El. 
Tahpoots,  0*3Enn,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  qu«en  not  identified. 
Oenubath,  ns);,  K(-n1>i't(I),  coartier  or  chamberlain. 
Shubak,  pert;*,  Shcshcnk. 
So,Sot»(»).  kid,  Shebalc. 
Tirhaltah,  nDnin,  Taharka. 
N«bo,  O],  Nekau. 
Hanoa,  Don,  Khincnao. 
Noph,  Moph,  t)),  vp,  Men-oefarj  Memphis. 
Bpnti,  nilO,  Su-uo-nu. 
llophra,  ynsn,  Hiu-ab-ra. 
Tehaphnel.e!..  Tahpanhea,  omonn,  D3D'".n,  not  ideotifiedf  *XOepl  with  th 

Greek  form  Daphnaa. 
Psthros.  DWiB,  ['it-ra-rea,  the  joulh  land. 
Paihrusini,  D'Oins,  thn  Gentile  plural,  in  Gen.  x.  14, 
No,  K3j  Ku,  tho  city  Thebes.     ."*>e  No-mnoa. 
SiD,  I'D.  not  id<:ntilit:il  liy  iiatiiE!. 
Pi.b("«tli,  nD3"D,  Pn-bn*l,  Bubaatis. 
No-amon,  iioirxj,  Thi'b/iS.     .?«  No. 
Harnspher,  "tBJVi,  liar-nel'or,  an  Egyptian  proptr  name — "  Horns  is  Good," 

or  "  Good  Horua''  (hi«blein,  "  Diet  do  Noma  Prop.,"  Nos.  763,  956  ) 
Herari,  i-jIq,  Maruri,  an  Egyptian  proper  name,  "  Belovod."  (Lieb.  "  Did." 

Nos.  lOi,  198.) 

The  eridence  of  this  list  will  not  appear  without  careful  analysis. 

If  ve  separate  the  names  into  those  wbieh  occur  in  the  boo1c» 
from  Genesis  to  Judges,  thoac  which  occur  in  the  Prophets  and  later 
historical  books,  and  those  common  to  both  series,  no  can  only  at 
fint  deal  for  the  purpose  of  argument  with  the  first  aitd  second  groups, 
here  called  for  brevity  series  1  and  scries  2 ;  fnrthcTj  we  can  only 
cite  certain  identification!!.. 

The  tint  peculiarity  which  ve  note  is  that  seriett  2  contains  four 
incorrect  words  in  a  total  of  twelve,  whereas  series  1  contains  not 
one ;  on  the  other  hand,  series  I  has  acreu  correct  words  out  of  a  total 
of  mae,  two  being  not  quite  correct ;  in  scries  2  there  are  no  nearly 
correct  words. 

An  ftoalysis  of  the  list  leads  to  some  further  results.  Taking 
series   I    first,  Potipherah, "  Gift  of  the  sun,"  is  particularly  appro^ 

Ipriatc  to  the  priest  of   On,  "  the  city  of  the  sun,"  'nXio8w/>oc  to 
'HXiouwoXic- 
The  names  of  the  three  stations  on  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  and 
oue  uame  at  its  termination,  form  a  compact  group  of  good  identi- 
Scations. 
Id  scries  1  we  Sad  names  which  for  the  most  part  are  necessary  to 
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or  geograpbic&l  inaportaooe.  Id  wriea  2,  ten  out  of  the  total  of 
eleven  are  of  high  geographical  and  historical  importance  ;  the  one 
excepted  id  iu  the  geucalogies. 

I  would  Tenture  to  infer  from  these  results  that  series  1  shows  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Egypt,  aod  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Egyptian  language  not  possessed  by  the  writers  of  series  2;  aud  that 
on  these  grounds  it  must,  lu  the  p&rta  from  which  the  uames  are  taken, 
be  much  older  than  scries  3. 

It  would  follow  that  words  peculiar  to  series  2,  which  are  drawn 
from  genealogical  sources  closely  connected  with  series  1,  may  really 
belong  in  origin  to  that  series,  and  thus  the  remarkable  word 
Hamepber  should  probably  be  traosferrcd  to  scries  1. 

If  we  may  carry  out  this  priaciplct  and  place  the  genealogical 
words  commou  to  the  two  aeries  iu  series  1.  that  group  would  pre> 
sent  yet  stronger  evidence  of  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  of  its  own 
antiquity. 

The  Levltical  names  form  a  most  interestiug  group,  full  of  historical 
suggestion.  Here  are  the  strougeit  marks  of  Egyptian  civilization. 
ThiSj  it  may  be  noted,  is  already  suggested  by  Aaron's  facility  lo 
addressing  Pharaoh,  which  iroplieji  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian, 
but  also  of  Egyptian  court  ceremonial.  The  iucideut  of  the  golden 
calf  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  name  of  Aaron's  gnndaoa 
Phinebas,  the  same  as  that  of  an  Egyptian  contemporary,  points  to 
his  having  been  a  dark-skinned  man,  and  tliis  would  suggest  an 
Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  mother.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Putiel. 
This  name,  which  is  without  a  Hebrew  etymology,  has  a  good 
Egyptian  one,  especially  suited  to  a  convert  like  Bithiah,  "daughter" 
(that  is, "  servant  ")  "  of  Jehovah,"  the  Kgypliau  wife  of  an  Israelite. 
This  Egj-ptiau  etymology,  coupled  with  the  probability  that  both  Moiea 
and  Aaron  arc  names  of  Egyptian  origin,  lends  support  to  the  pi 
posed  etymology  of  Miriam,  Meri,  beloved.  Of  course  it  is  nc 
aary  to  nhow  the  reasonableness  of  holding  the  final  fit  to  be  a  Hebrew 
addition ;  this  proved,  we  should  at  last  have  a  good  and  suitable 
etymology  for  Miriam,  Mary.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  ia 
the  ascending  scale  of  the  Lerite  genealogy  we  have  the  name  Merari, 
with  no  Hebrew  etymology,  but  which  is  au  exact  trauscription  of  the 
Egyptian  Mereri,  from  the  same  root  as  Meri.  If  these  Levite  ety- 
mologies be  correct,  nothing  further  will  be  proved  than  high  cultiva- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  family.  Egyptian  families  of  this  chomcter 
present  ns  with  Semitic  as  well  as  Egyptian  names ;  therefore  there 
is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  same  phcuomeuou  in  a  Semitic  family. 

The  attempt  which  Brugsch  has  made  *  to  identify  Egyptian  words 
in  the  atory  of  Joseph  is  clearly  work  in  the  right  direction;  and 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  tnccessfal,  there  is  good  reason  for  sup- 
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poiiag  tliat  I^gjptian  vords  and  Semitic  words  used  in  Egyptian 
sensea  are  here;  to  be  fonad.  The  best  illustration  of  the  second  nip- 
poftitioa  is  pcrliapi  vberc  an  Adon,  or  go?eriior,  holds  the  functions  of 
Joseph.  To  examine  the  other  inatances  would  require  too  long  and 
too  technical  an  inquiry. 

The  second  point  in  the  eridcnce  is  the  accuracy  of  geographical 
and  hiklorical  statemenbi.  The  information  is  very  recent,  beinfi^  due 
to  the  diHCi^vcries  of  Mr.  Narille  exraratiiig  for  the  Kgypt  Kxploratian 
Fund.*  His  fir»t  discovery  was  made  in  1883,  and  therefore  subae- 
(|ueDtlyto  the  formation  of  the  theories  of  Kticnen  and  Wellhausen. 
These  discorcries  have  been  continued  by  Mr.  Naville,  and  their  rcsulta 
developed  by  bimaelf  and  others,  so  that  now  they  are  accepted  by  most 
£gyptologitta  :  indeed  not  a  siogle  £)jyptologist  of  mark  haa  disputed 
the  results  f^iuce  the  death  of  Lcp^ius,  whose  dirergcnt  Ttew,  anatng 
fiforo  a  desire  to  support  his  own  previously  stated  hypothesis,  practi- 
cally in  no  way  affects  the  larger  eonehiiions  here  stated. 

In  IHrtlJ  Mr.  Xarillc  discovered  the  store-city  of  Pithom  atTclI-cU 
Maskhuta,  on  the  Bwcct-watcr  canal,  about  a  quarter  of  the  distance 
from  Ismailia  to/<agnzig.  He  found  that  this  city  was  the  centre  of 
the  district  of  Thubut,  a  name  already  idcutilicd  by  Dr.  Ilrugsch  trith 
the  biblical  Succolh.  ile  ascertained  that  the  oldest  royal  uame 
found  un  the  monuments  of  PitfaoRi,  and  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
temple,  revealed  that  Uamses  IF.  was  builder  of  Pithom,  as  of  the 
lister  storC'City  Kaniscs,  already  assigned  to  him  by  general  consent. 

Pithom,  as  the  centre  of  the  district  of  Succoth,  indicated  the  second 
»tation  on  the  Exodus  route.  This  route  consequently  was  along  the 
line  of  the  awcct-water  canal,  representing  the  older  canal  of  King 
Bamses. 

Later  research  lod  Sir.  Naville  to  discover,  not  far  from  Zaganig, 
the  unsuspected  towu  of  Kesem,  or  Goshen^  capital  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Bible.  It  had  formerly  bccu  a  puzzle  that 
Coshen  and  Kamsra  ithuuld  he  used  interchangeably  in  the  narrative 
lOf  Gcncsia.  It  now  appcnrrd  that  Guabcn  was  uot  organized  as  an 
Egyptian  district  uutil  about  the  time  of  Uamscs,  wlio  founded  the 
town  named  after  himself,  and  made  it  the  new  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  town  Kamsus  must  have  bccu  near  Uosheu,if  it  were  not 
the  same  place  rebuilt.  As  Kamses  was  iho  starting-point  of  the 
£xodus  march,  or  rather  aa  the  march  began  from  the  laud  of  Bamses, 
it  follows  that  the  runic  lay  along  tbc  course  of  the  canal. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  the  narrative  arc  ciactly  fulfilled, 
Wc  have  two  dai  s'  march  along  the  fertile  valley,  aud  tlicn  the  wil- 
derness is  reached.  The  crosaing  would  thus  bare  takcu  pluce  near 
Ismailia,  in  the  higliCEt  part  of  the  ancient  extension  of  the  Gulf  of 

*  It  U  (liM)  to  the  Fund  tl»t  Mr.  N'avilla  Ila*  riuI<i  ttiMe  brilliiuit  diacnvaiM.     K^xt 
Vintvr  ha  will  coiiliDue  his  wuck  in  etutein  L'>Ki-c  Y,gy\>l,  the  Iiiaditc  tcrriUwj.     SucU 
tTiirk  •lotcivcs  ibc  noat  cavrgrtiD  sapport. 
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Saez.     It   18   here  thst   Lcpsins'  view  diflTen,   tie  making  Tell^eU 
Mwlthnta  the  site  of  KaraBcs,  which  wotild  inrolve,  all  his  arpiroCLt 
coniidered,  a  westward  march,    (Navillc,  "  Pithom  "  and  "  Goshen 
(in  the  press).  Eg.  Kxpl.  I'SiadX 

Tlie  historical  agrccmcDt  is  no  less  exact.     Lcpniiis  had  alrcad] 
prored  that  Ramses   was  the   great  oppressor  of  the   Israelites,  aad'^ 
that  his  son  and  successor,  Mcneptab.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Ktodns. 
It  n  now  prored  that    Ramses    wok  the   htiilder  of  Pithom,  and  his 
hailding  of  Itamsca  is  thus  corroborated:  in  other  words,  the  state- 
ments   of   books    are    confirmed    by    the    evidence   of  monuments, 
llamses  reigned  aixty>scvcn  vcars,  Ic&s  a  few  moDtlis  ;  Manrtho  assigoi 
to  Meneptah  a  reign  of  under  twenty  year»,  and  be  cannot  be  fa 
wrong.    Kamscs,  the  eity,  wo*  already  founded  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
earlier  king,  conseijuenlly  the  Efjyptian  evidence  allows  eiphly-ODe  tOi 
eighty-six  years  for  the  heat  of  the  oppression  to  which  Kxodus  luwif 
eighty  yean.  The  characters  of  Ramses  and  Meneptah,  as  shown  by  the 
Kgyptisn  records,  are  the  same  we  sec  in  the  more  virid  portrayal  oj 
the  biblical   narratirc.      Ramsoi   is  an  arrogant  tyrant,  unscrapatouB-' 
of  human  life,  who  fills  Egypt  and  Xubia  with  vast  monumeuta  at  a 
fe&rfnl   cxpcDditurc  of  the  lives  and  labour  of  serfs  and  captives. 
Mcueptab,  oomiog  to  the  throne  an  old   man,  having  been  long  his 
father's   regent,   is  a  weak   likeness   of  his   stronger   predecH!saor. 
He  can  be  aa  arrogant,  and  (hen  give  way.      At  a  supreme  criKlii  in 
the  bi&tory  of  his  country,  he  led  the  army  to  be  led  by  one  of  his 
{generals,  and  lost  the  credit  of  the  victory. 

The  earlier  history  of  Israel  in  Kgypt  receives  striking  illtistration 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  By  puttiog  together  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  chronology  we  £iid  that  the  government  of  Joseph  ninH 
have  been  ander  the  rule  of  the  foreign  conquerors  called  Shrphrrd- 
kiogs,  or  Hyksos.  The  memorials  of  these  sovereigns  are  so  scanty 
that  we  know  little  more  than  that  in  JosepVAtime  they  had  already 
adopted  the  style  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  that  their  capital  was 
Zoan,  in  eastcni  I^ower  Egypt.  \Vc  learn  that  just  at  this  time 
there  was  a  famine,  "  lasting  many  years."  •  Famines  are  extremely  rare 
in  Egypt.  We  know  in  its  whole  history  but  one  which  had  a  like 
duration  to  Joseph's :  this  was  the  great  seven  years'  famine  in  the 
rogn  of  the  Fatimec  Khaleefa  El-Hrnstansir-Billah,  in  the  eleventh 
centniy  of  onr  era.  The  agreement  of  the  two  ancient  records — 
the  liiblical  and  the  Eg>'ptian — is  thus  most  remarkable.  The  story 
of  Pharaoh's  dreams  has  an  undoubted  Egyptian  colour.  The  in- 
vestiture of  Joseph  may  be  seen  in  the  portrayal  of  a  like  function. 
His  office  is  twice  paralleled  ;  once  by  that  of  an  Egyptian  who  was 
rused  to  be  Adon,  and  in  this  function  was  (or  secxoed)  of  greater 
authority  than  the  king  ;  t  a  second  time  by  that  of  a  minisler  who  in 
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moilcrn  plirase  held  aX}  the  |>ortfolio3  himself.'  Tlie  story  of  Joseph's 
trial  iit  thought  to  hare  saggcsted  the  ecDtroI  incident  of  aii  Egyptian 
romance  written  shout  the  tjme  of  the  Exodus ;  whether  this  be  bo  or 
uotj  it  certainly  shows  the  correctneaa  of  the  incident  to  Jilgjptian  life. 

One  more  agreement  has  to  be  noticed,  which  is  wholly  unexpected, 
and  couhl  not  be  traced  in  the  Biblical  dociimeuts ;  though,  once  found, 
it  supplies  a  wanting  link  which  shows  its  harmony.  We  have  looked 
ibf  the  other  agreements,  and  maybe  have  enforced  them  too  strongly. 
This  is  what  we  have  never  looked  for,  and  at  tint  sight  it  overthraws 
Biblical  history.  It  is,  however,  uot  Biblical  history,  but  our  uotiou 
ol  thai  history,  which  Is  overthrown. 

More  than  (ivc-and-tweuty  years  ago  M.  de  Roug^  published  aa 
uny  on  the  then  ucwly  discovered  record  of  the  cam|)aigu  iu  which 
tlie£gypti&a  king  Ttiothmes  III.  defcaUxl  the  great  Syrian  confederacy 
nei7  Megiddo,  about  u.c.  ItKX).  The  story  t«  oecompaaied  by  a  tigt 
of  the  camguercd,  consisting  of  the  notions  who  lorrenclcred  at 
Megiddo,  perhnps  partly  of  towns  Actunlly  taken,  partly  of  nations 
or  tribes  Mihdued^  but  mainly  of  the  nationality  of  contingents  in 
the  hostile  army  defeated  iu  this  first  biittle  of  Megiddo,  and  which 
afienrards  surrendered.  The  namci)  comprise  such  well-koowo  ones 
M  Megiddo,  Damascus,  Shuuom.  and  otlit-i-s ;  it  being  noticeable  that 
some  nnmes  occur  iu  a  correct  gcographic&l  coonection,  as  if 
indicating  n  line  of  murcb,  while  others  do  not.  Among  tlic  names 
M^.  de  Roug^  detected  laakab-ara,  the  name  of  .Tneob,  written  with 
the  subject :  this  it  precisely  like  Nathan,  "  he  gave ;  "  and  Nathaniel, 
"  God  gaTC."+  An  Egyptologist  of  the  French  school,  M,  Orofl',  has 
recently  developed  this  argument,  and  also  traced  the  name  of  Joacph 
i&  the  list  in  the  [mruUcl  form  Yeshup-aru.t  From  thta  it  would 
appear  that  about  150  rears  after  the  rule  of  Joseph  began,  the  tribes  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  the  eminence  of  Joseph's  descendants  being  already 
established,  took  military  service  out  of  Kgypt,  and  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Ivgyptians.  Nothing  wuuld  seem  more  revolution ixiiig  to 
Hebrew  history,  but  nothing  sulTerti  save  our  ideas  of  what  that 
history  was.  In  the  Bible  wc  arc  told  of  a  great  persecution  begin- 
ning eighty  years  before  the  Exodus.  Prcaumahly  the  Hebrews  were 
I  subject  for  n  long  previous  pcricxl,  from  the  death  of  Jose|ih  and  the 
overthrow,  about  the  same  time,  of  the  dynasty  which  he  haii  aerred. 
The  cause  of  the  enslavement  of  the  Hebrews  w&»,  as  M.  M'avillc  has 
proved,  the  organization  of  their  territory  about  the  time  of  Ramses. 
Prom  Joseph's  death  until  the  great  oppression  was  a  dark 
chftsm  of  about  280  years.  A  single  passage  iu  the  much-ncglcctcd 
Book  of  Chronicles  throws  a  flash  of  light  into  the  darkness,  relating 
how  Ephroim's  eons  perished  in  a  border  foray,  sluin  by  the  men  of 
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Gatb,  though  it  docs  seem  possible  to  dctcrmitx;  whether  this  event 
took  place  in  Palestine  or  iu  I^jpt.  Aoothcr  clue  is  nfforded  b) 
the  fcftr  of  the  grciit  opprcaaor,  lliat  the  Hcbrcwti,  bciog  more  ant 
mightier  than  his  owu  people,  would  joiu  their  enemies,  uaA  thus 
able  to  leave  the  country;  tbia  aaid  tio  iloubt  also  vi(h  a  ricir  to  his 
great  prujccta  of  covcriDg  the  land  with  temples  Ui  himaclf  as  well  as 
the  gods.  Iu  trulh,  the  reigu  of  Ramses,  like  that  of  his  parallel, 
the  Assyrian  Assur-bau-babal,  w*s  the  bcftinuine  of  a  swift  end.  In 
botb  cases  great  wars  had  already  reduced  the  uiauhoixl  of  the  race. 
Hamscs  was  forced  to  conelude  a  peace  oil  equal  terms  with  the 
Hittite  king.  Assur-bau-liabal  was  unable  to  move  when  Psamme- 
lichos  and  Gyges  revolted.  The  reign  of  the  sou  of  Ranjsca  was 
fallowed  by  unarclty,  and  the  temporary  suhjection  uf  Kgypt  to  a 
foreign  invader  or  rebel,  as  the  full  of  Nineveh  and  of  the  Assyriau 
empire  speedily  followed  the  reign  of  Assur-ban-liabal.  Can  we 
wonder  then  at  the  politic  Pharaoh's  fear  of  a  sturdy  rone  of  free- 
hooters,  such  as  the  Hebrews  appear  in  the  story  of  their  waudoringiJ 
and  iu  the  Book  of  Judges?  One  light  more  is  thrown  into  the' 
darkness  by  the  statement  chat  the  Hebrews  marched  out  of  l^tcypt 
in  military  order.  Thus  the  Egyptian  monumeots,  while  they 
contradict  our  ill-furmed  notious,  bring  out  with  startliui;  novelty 
the  true  features  of  the  Bible  story. 

Can  documents  thus  coDfirincd  by  iiidcpcDdcnt  evidence  be  centuriea 
later  than  the  events  which  they  truthfully  describe?      In  other  wort! 
cau  the  new  criticism  stand  against  the  force  of  the  Egyptian  erideucel 

There  are  two  other  evidences  running  through  the  whole  Old 
Teatameut  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  rulatirc  date  of  the 
hooks  cuutd  be  determined.  Tlicse  are  the  development  of  religion 
and  that  of  morals.  The  word  development  is  not  here  used  of 
religion  in  the  sense  which  it  has  in  natural  science:  it  is  used  to 
describe  an  etTeet  of  religious  teaching,  iiot  a  cause  of  religious  growth. 

Rcligionm  development  has  been  supposed  by  the  new  critics  both 
in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  in  that  of  ritual.  In  doctrine  thev 
conjecture  that  there  was  a  movement  from  what  has  been  termed 
Ilcnothciam,  or  the  idea  that  each  natioa  had  its  owu  divinity, 
supreme  in  its  territory,  to  Monotheism,  or  the  belief  in  one  supreme 
divinity.  No  doubt  the  Israelites  passed  from  the  one  view  to  the  other. 
The  documents  tell  us  as  much,  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  documents 
followed  the  same  conne,  unless  we  &»snme  a  wholesale  n^modelling. 
In  the  matter  of  ritual  the  argument  that  there  is  a  regular  develop- 
ment requires  a  theory  into  which  the  docameuls  arc  fitted  on  the 
hypothesis.     The  argument  is  therefore  no  argument  at  all. 

To  reawa  from  the  development  of  doctrine  is  unsafe.  Religious 
progress  would,  if  regular,  place  the  Law  before  the  Prophets,  hut  this 
progress    is  not   always   regular.       The   rctrogressire   philosophy    of 


M^monideo,  and  its  l&sting  elToct,  Is  n  warniug  sgUDst  tlie  acceptaace 
of  the  idea  of  regular  progress. 

The  evidence  from  tbe  dcTelopmeut  of  morals  liu  been  stranjicly 
neglected.  The  moral  adrtncc  ia  pcrfcctlj  regular  from  tlic  !-<aw 
through  the  Proiihets  to  the  New  Teatamcnt.  If  vc  adopt  the  dates 
of  the  new  criticit  the  order  is  deatroyed.  The  new  critics  have  felt 
this  diffieultj,  and  imagine  a  body  "  of  wise  men  "  working  for  a  while 
independently  of  the  legi&lators,  but  this  ctpedient  b  u  balf-raeaaure. 
It  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  wise  men 
vas  later  than  the  assumed  date  of  the  production  of  the  last  code. 
Consequently  the  contradiction  is  permanent.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
was  an  adrance,  a  retrogression,  and  a  sccoud  advance,  the  last  nfti^r 
the  promalgation  of  the  latest  code,  which  was  very  rigidly  observed 
in  the  whole  future?  When  we  consider  the  central  point  of  the 
morality  of  the  Prophets  and  the  wise  men,  this  seems  beyond  possi- 
hilily.  That  central  point  is  the  sanctity  and  symbolical  meaning  of 
marriage.  ^lonoj^aniy  is  cither  taught  or  implied  ia  the  strongest 
manuer.  This  is  uqIcqowd  to  the  Law,  which  permits  polygamy  and 
has  no  tyinlxilie  meaning  for  marriage. 

The  nrgnmcnt  from  moral  development  seems  of  special  vnlnc,  ns 
it  is  beyond  all  critical  questions  aud  of  an  extremely  simple 
character.  Its  whole  weight  is  against  the  new  critics.  There  is 
thus  a  body  of  external  evidence,  much  of  which  is  in  discovery  later 
than  the  lheor>',  and  one  strong  argument  ou  iutenial  evidence,  which 
chould  surely  induce  us  to  pause  before  we  accept  the  conclusions  of 
Kncncn  and  Wcllhausen ;  the  more  ns  those  conclusions  require  such 
modifications  in  the  text  os  to  deprive  it  of  all  historioal  character 
and  patue. 

If  I  am  required  to  prove  how  the  Biblical  documents,  which  I 
believe  to  he  the  oldest,  were  handed  down,  I  would  reply  with  the 
aanie  question  us  to  the  Homeric  {wcms.  Further,  I  would  ask  liow 
the  boohs  dated  by  the  new  ttchool  from  the  eighth  century  k.c. 
were  preserved.  Kxcept  the  Sitoam  inscription  (eleventh  or  eighth 
ocnturv)  and  the  Moabite  Stone  (ninth  century),  we  have  no  Pales- 
tioian  contemporary  records  before  the  Christian  era,  and  no 
Phcenician  but  of  very  late  date.      "Were  it  not  for  two  inscriptions 

Lire  should  have  ouUidc  the  Uiblical  data  no  reason  for  holding  that 
written  language  was  known  in  Palestine  during  the  thirteen 
centuries  following  the  K:(oduB,  nor  iu  Phoenicia  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  interval.  Vet  it  is  not  on  the  evidence  of  antiquity  in  the 
Btatcments  nf  the  Bihlieul  hooks,  here  considered  the  earliest,  but 
npon  the  accurate  transcription  of  K^yplian  words,  that  positive 
evidence  of  writing  should  rest.  The  objection  merely  depends  on 
the  argNmcnium  a  tilrutip. 
Let  US  wait  for  more  light.  Rk«ih*li»  Stvaut  Poole. 
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I  ONCE  asked  Bayard  Taylor,  wbo,  iu  lua  opinion,  among  the 
composers  was  heat  able  to  set  "  Fau»t"  to  inasic  ?  supjiosiiug 
Xiieaiiwbilc,iritIiout  knovriog  why,  that  be -would  auswer,  " 'Wagner ;" 
and  1  felt  a  kind  of  ja»t  rebuke  wben,  irithout  a  moment's  hedtatioa, 
he  replied, "  Bccthorcn." 

W'e  are  so  aceiutomed  in  these  days  to  think,  of  AVagncr  as  the 
mighty  and  atl-sufBcieut  interpreter  of  human  emotion  and  passion, 
aa  to  forget  that  the  singular  depth  and  strength  of  bis  portrayal  ia 
not  accompanied  by  tbut  lircadtb  and  calm  which  ia  necessary  to  a 
complete  rcprc&cntatiuu  of  bumanitr.  AVhat  Wagner  portrays  is 
rather  the  travail-pangs  attending  the  birth  of  society  out  of  bar- 
barism than  the  repose  of  a  fixed  dominion  of  mind  and  art  ovc 
brute  force  and  disorder.  The  triumph  of  the  spirit,  vith  its  law^ 
and  its  beauty,  in  a  firm  undcriatiug  rule,  setting  bounds  to  the 
vildest  storms  of  passion,  turning  evil  into  good,  and  awarding  tbe 
victor's  gitrlnud  to  vrcry  vortby  contestant — this  reign  of  a  beneficent 
law  finds  its  expression  in  BoctboTcn  as  in  no  one  else. 

The  cjuick   perception   of  this   by  the  giflcd    American  poet  and! 
transhitor  led  me  to  reflect  whether,  after  all,  the  real  interpretation' 
of   Faust    be    not    already  given    in    Beethoven's   various    writings, 
particularly  in  the  symphonies.      It  would  be  certainly  an  interesting 
and  perhaps  not  uurcmiinerative  task  for  a  mind  of  sniUeicntly  broad , 
sympathies  and  power  of  analysis  to  search  through  these  great  tono>| 
tragedies    for    passages   giriug  nuitable   expression    to    tbe    aei 
morrmcuta  of  tbe   drama.     The  ability  to  do  this  would  of 
iuToKe  a  very  deep  appreciation  of  the  universality  of  both  the 
and  the  music-      It  \«  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  com- 
poser had  tbo  incidents  of  tbe  drama  of  Goethe,  then,  in  foct,  still 
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tocompiete,  before  hii  raiod  when  writmg  tlic  sjmpbomea ;  but  be 
bad  in  bis  heart,  and  he  couvcycd  in  those  msrvcUous  tooe  creatioa*, 
•U  uobeard  by  biinficLT,  except  hy  the  immortal  spirit'H  ear,  the 
movemeuts  ami  the  action  of  tbe  great  drama  uf  tbe  a^es,  the  life  of 
man,  tbc  aapinttioDs,  the  struggles,  tbe  defeats,  and  the  triamplis  of 
tbi:  human  aoul.  1  am  aware,  liowever,  that  tkJs,  cTcn  If  it  were 
vrcU  done,  would  be  in  large  measure  a  thanklcsa  task,  in  viev  of  a 
widely  prcvaleot  arersioa  nowftdajs  to  vhat  is  called  "  ptxigramme 
BlTBic"  The  conditioaa  of  sacccss  vonld  be  almost  nboll;  subjective 
ones,  and  iu  the  same  degree  uncertain  and  variable.  And  jet  I  am 
quit*  confident  that  iu  the  "  Eroiea,"  the  "Pastoral,"  and  tbe  "Choral" 
trmpbonies.  there  are  easily  to  be  fouiid  motifa  that  would  instantly 
•trikc  an  audience  of  average  musical  intelligence  as  marc  exactly 
and  distinctly  portraying  tbc  I'^uat-idca,  or  its  particular  phasca,  than 
ia  done  in  tbe  orcrturca  and  sympboQica  diatinctlj  so  labelled  by 
Wagner  and  his  disciple  Liszt. 

If  tbc  Famt-idca  in  its  broadest  eonecption  is  that  of  a  drama  of 
hnmanitT,  or  tbe  struggles  of  tbe  human  soul  against  tbc  limitationi 
of  tbe  finite  and  imperfect,  and  its  final  triumph  in  its  self-reconcilta- 
taon  to  the  eternal  law  of  tbe  All-wise  and  the  All-loving,  and  its 
attainment  in  this  to  true  freedom  and  to  true  aatiafoctinn,  then  wc 
may  moat  reasonably  cispcct  to  find  all  truly  human  music  cmlradyiag 
in  some  measure  this  idea.  Objection  may  be  made  to  our  attempting 
to  read  tbc  Faust-idea  in  this  fashion  into  music,  just  as  tbc  same 
objection  ba^  been  made  to  the  cH'orta  of  those  scbubLra  who  would 
read  into  Goetbe's  own  version  of  tbe  Faust-Iegend  a  nuiveraal  moral 
import.  But  I  do  not  thiuk  the  question  primarily  regards  the  par- 
ticular moral  impurt  of  either  poem  or  music,  but  rather  the  prior 
fact  of  their  trutbfulncss  as  portrayals  of  humanity.  If  they  are  true 
to  human  nature  tbe  moral  will  be  already  there,  with  or  without  our 
"reading  in."  The  question,  will  only  be  that  of  oar  abiJity  to  dis- 
cover it,  and  tbc  wider  one's  knowledge,  and  tbe  deeper  ouc's  sympathy 
with  one's  human  kitid,  the  better  able  will  one  tie  to  detect  vbereiu 
tbe  art  of  tone  has  been  tbe  true  interpreter  of  the  art  of  words. 

Dismissing  this  general  discusaion,  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  coDsider  in  detail  tlie  retspective  qualities  of  the  more  important 
musical  RCttinga  of  tbe  Faust-drama  by  our  modern  composers — 
namely,  those  of  Spobr,  Gounod,  Berliox,  Boito,  and  Schumann. 

Remarkablu  as  is  the  fact  that  this  drama  of  tbe  ages,  as  the 
FauHt-legend  has  been  not  unfitly  called,  should  have  waited  uutil 
the  nineteenth  Christian  ceattny  for  its  adequate  literary  cmbodi< 
meat ;  not  leas  so  are  the  remarkable  efibrtn  iu  the  same  period  to 
^ve  tbe  legend  a  proper  musical  setting.  Tbe  inLellectuaJ  and  the 
emotional  contents  of  the  deeply  graved  story  find  simultaneous 
ttttciraace.     It  is  in  this  coincidence  of  artistic  endeavour  that  a  very 
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I  ONCE  aslced  Bayard  Taylor,  vbo,  in  his  opinion,  amoog  the 
composers  was  best  able  to  set  "  Faust "  to  music  ?  mipposing 
meanwliile,  without  VuowiuK  why,  that  be  would  auswer,  "  Wagner  ;" 
aud  1  felt  a  kinil  of  jutit  rebuke  wheii,  without  a  moniciit's  he&itatiou, 
he  replied, "  BcctboTca.'* 

We  arc  so  accustomed  ia  these  days  to  think  of  Wii)|^er  as  the 
mighty  aud  all-sufticieot  iuterprcter  of  humau  emotion  and  passion, 
as  to  forget  that  the  singular  depth  and  strength  of  his  portrayal  is 
uot  ncoompautcd  by  that  bivadlh  aud  calm  vbich  is  necessary  to  a 
complete  rcprcscutatiou  of  humauity.  What  Wagner  porlxays  ia 
rather  the  travaU-paugs  attuudiug  the  birth  of  society  out  of  bsr- 
barism  thati  the  rc|K>sc  of  a  fixed  domioiou  of  mind  and  art  over 
brute  force  and  disorder.  The  triumph  of  the  spirit,  with  its  law 
and  its  beauty,  in  n  Srm  undcTJatiug  rule,  setting  bounds  to  the 
wildest  storms  of  pnsuou,  turuiog  evil  iuto  good,  and  awarding  the 
victor's  garland  to  every  worthy  contestant — this  reign  of  a  beueGceat 
law  fiuds  its  eipressioa  iu  Beethoven  as  in  uo  one  else. 

The  (|uick  perception  of  this  by  the  gifted  American  ))oet  and 
translatur  led  me  to  rcQcct  whether,  after  all,  the  real  interpretation 
of  FauBt  be  not  already  gircu  in  Beethoven's  various  writjnga, 
particniarly  in  the  symphonies.  It  would  be  certainly  ad  interesting 
and  perhaps  not  mircmuuerative  task  for  a  mind  of  stdlteiently  broad 
sympathies  and  power  of  aualyiii*  to  search  through  these  great  toue- 
trsgedica  for  passages  giving  suitable  expressiou  to  the  several 
movrmenta  of  the  drama.  The  ability  to  do  this  would  of  course 
involve  a  very  deep  appreciation  of  the  universality  of  both  the  poem 
and  the  music.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  com- 
poser had  the  incidents  of  the  drama  of  Goethe,  then,  in  fact,  still 


tDCotnplete,  before  tiia  mind  vbea  writing  the  sj'mpbomcs ;  but  lie 
liad  in  his  heart,  and  he  conveyed  in  tboie  marrcllous  tone  creations, 
all  uabenrd  by  himself,  except  by  the  immortal  spirit's  ear,  the 
mOTements  and  the  actioo  of  the  ^reat  drama  of  tie  &gea,  tlie  life  of 
msit,  the  aspirations,  tbc  strnggles,  the  defeats,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  humun  soul.  I  am  aware,  howcTer,  that  this,  even  if  it  were 
well  douc,  would  be  io  large  measure  a  tbanktcas  task,  in  view  of  a 
widely  prevalent  avcTsioii  nowadays  to  what  is  called  "  prc^rammc 
music."  The  conditionB  of  sncress  would  be  ahnoat  wholly  subjccCive 
oups.  and  in  the  same  degree  uncertain  and  variable.  And  yet  I  am 
quite  confident  that  in  the  "  Kroica."  the  "  Pastoral,"  and  the  "Choral" 
symphouiea,  there  arc  easily  to  be  found  motifs  that  would  instantly 
strike  an  audience  of  aTerago  musical  intelU^nce  as  more  exactly 
and  distinctly  portraying  the  Fftust-idea,  or  ita  particular  phases,  than 
is  done  in  the  orerturea  and  symphoniea  distinctly  so  labelled  by 
Wsgncr  and  his  disciple  Liszt. 

If  the  Fanst-idea  in  its  broadest  conception  is  that  of  a  drama  of 
bumanity,  or  the  struggles  of  the  human  douI  againnt  the  limitiitions 
of  the  finite  and  imperfect,  and  its  final  triumph  in  itssclf-rccoucilia- 
tioQ  to  tbe  eternal  law  of  the  AlUwisc  and  the  All-loviufr,  and  its 
attainment  in  this  to  true  freedom  and  to  true  satisfiLctiun,  then  wc 
nay  moat  reasonably  expect  to  find  all  truly  human  music  embodying 
in  some  mcnsnre  this  idea.  Objection  may  be  made  to  our  attempting 
to  rend  the  Faiiat-idea  in  this  fashion  into  music,  jii.st  as  the  same 
objectiou  has  been  made  to  the  elTortn  of  those  scholars  who  would 
read  into  Goethe's  own  version  of  the  Fsust-legend  a  univereal  moral 
import.  But  I  do  not  think  the  question  pnniaHly  regards  the  par- 
ticular moral  import  of  cither  poem  or  music,  but  rather  the  prior 
fiu;t  of  their  truthfulness  as  portrayals  of  humanity.  If  they  are  true 
to  human  nature  the  moral  will  be  already  tliere,  with  or  without  our 
"  reading  in."  The  question  will  only  be  that  c.f  our  ability  to  dis- 
cover it,  and  the  wider  one's  knowledge,  and  the  deeper  one's  sympathy 
with  one's  human  kind,  the  betlrr  able  will  one  be  to  detect  wherein 
the  art  of  tone  has  been  the  true  interpreter  of  the  art  of  words. 

Diamiasing  this  general  discussion,  it  is  roy  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  consider  in  detail  the  respective  qualities  of  the  more  important 
miuical  settings  of  the  FauM-drama  by  our  modern  composers — 
namely,  those  of  Spobr,  (iounod,  Berlioa,  Boi'Co,  and  Schumann. 

Remarkable  as  is  the  fact  that  this  drama  of  the  ages,  as  the 
Faust-legend  has  been  not  unfitly  called,  sliould  have  waited  until 
the  nineteenth  Christian  century  for  its  adequate  literary  embodi- 
ment;  not  less  so  are  the  remarkable  cfTorls  in  the  same  period  to 
^rc  the  Icgcud  a  proper  musical  setting.  The  iutcUectaal  and  the 
emotional  contents  of  the  deeply  graved  story  lind  simultaneous 
attcrance.     It  is  in  this  coincidence  of  artistic  endeavour  that  a  very 
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iutcreattug  p8}'pIiulogt«il  plicDompnou  occun,  in,  namely,  the  esliibi- 
tion  ber«  afforded  of  the  power  of  the  musician  to  penetrate  aod  ten 
the  most  Hubttc  phases  of  ethical  and  religious  emotion,  and  girc 
tLese  due  expresAiou  iii  his  art.  A  comparison  of  these  sereralmitMral 
settiDgs  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  a  kiud  of  psychological  study  of 
tbe  several  composers.  The  cfTui-l  will  be  uot  to  form  any  absolute 
judgment  as  to  comparative  excellence,  but  to  detect,  as  far  as  we  may 
be  able,  tbnt  peculiar  moral  and  religioatt  phase  of  iho  drama  whielt 
it  emphasixed  in  each  of  the  miii^ieal  works  under  considGrntioii. 

I  have  named  Spobr  at  the  head  of  the  list  bccansc  Im  opera 
vas  tbe  earliest  to  be  produced,  aud  also  requires  tbe  briefest  sotic 
Iioro.  It  is  vith  some  besitatjon  that  I  include  bim  iu  tbe  list  tif 
interpreters  of  the  "  Faust-idea,"'  for  the  reason  that  his  tibrcltist'a  idea 
vas  as  remote  as  possible  from  that,  at  leait,  of  Goethe,  however 
earaestly  it  may  hare  reflected  Home  of  the  cruder  medieval  versiout] 
of  tbe  legend.  Fnust,  after  goln^  through  a  number  of  exploits  ol 
very  doubtful  valour  or  hoaour,  U  6nally  carried  off  triumphantly  to 
Hell,  amid  the  rejoicing  Bbouts  of  the  infernal  hosts.  Thr  story 
reads  more  like  the  |x>piilar  Don  Juan  of  other  operas,  sud  tlio 
music  is  alike  sousatioQat  iu  character,  bardty  anywhere  acquiriug 
the  dignity  of  a  mural  import.  Tlio  cumpoiiliou  is  by  uu  meiina 
without  ujcrit  musically  considered,  several  of  the  soprano  arias  beiug 
remarkable  for  their  brilliancy,  and  even  to  this  day  |>opular  on  the 
concert  stiige,  and  here  and  tlierc  a  deep  strong  pathos,  cuuibinud 
with  aubrr  purity  of  form,  reminds  one  even  of  (iliiek.  Hut  wc  do 
not  think  of  thin  music  as  belotiging  to  the  subjcctins  school  iu  whicli 
the  real  opera  alone  finds  its  place — a  school  whose  art  is  boru  of  an 
idea  clearly  conceived  in  the  mind  and  afterwards  shaping  to  itself  a 
musical  form  as  ita  purest  and  fullest  manifestation.  The  music  of 
Spohr's  "  Faust  "  might  readily  be  sung  to  the  libretti  of  many  other 
operas  of  the  time  without  any  apparent  lack  of  adaptatiuD.  It  is 
pleasant  Society-muaic,  if  we  may  use  the  term — a  sort  of  delicious 
aud  cxbilaratiog  accorupauimcnt  to  the  waving  of  perfumed  fniir<,  the 
drawing  on  of  glores,  hastily  snatched  glimpses  of  the  brilliantly 
dressed  house,  and  a  balf-supprcsscd  murmur  of  gay  conrersation. 
If  we  could  conceive  of  Faust  as  iu  the  modem  sense  a  "  Society 
man,"  which  somehow  we  find  it  impossible  to  do,  we  might  6nd  tliii 
.lomewbat  flippant  opera  more  dcserriug  of  study  than  it  at  present 
aeems  to  us. 

'With  the  other  four  compositions  to  which  I  invito  attention,  tbern 
is  surely  no  lack  of  subjective  and  earnest  conteut.  ]|  is  doubtful  if, 
except  in  the  oratorios  and  sacred  cantatas  of  the  masters  of  sacred 
music,  there  is  manifest  anywlicri;  so  earnest  an  intent  iu  musical 
writing  ag  we  find  in  these  works — the  "  Faust''  of  Schumunn  and 
that  of  Gounod,  the  "  Damnation  "  of  fieriioi.  and  tbe  "  Mcastofele  " 
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of  Boito.  In  none,  witb  the  exception  of  Scliumana's  "  Scenes/'  m 
tbe  text  precUrly  tliat  of  Goethe,  but  all  derive  tbcir  tbenae  from  Ya» 
venion  of  the  legend,  and  follow  liis  drama  with  auBicieut  nearness 
to  enable  them  to  be  judged  as  hj  a  common  standard  in  their 
literary  content.  Tliey  dilTer  so  widely,  however,  in  the  special 
ibetae  or  phase  of  tbe  drama  cboseu  by  CAcb  composer  for  musical 
settinif,  that  tbey  arc  rntlicr  to  be  rej;anled  as  constitatin}^  togetber 
one  complete  expression,  than  lut  so  many  vnrioun  treatments  of  a 
single  subjecl.  The  deep  intellcclun]  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
tlie  dmnia,  nnd  tbe  vivid  rcali/.%tioii  of  its  ituccesaivc  great  motives  tii 
the  language  of  tone  by  those  writersj  are  a  significant  indication  of 
the  real  progress  of  tLc  musical  art.  In  neither  of  these  worka  is 
the  dramatic  theme  suboidiuated  to  tbe  uicre  play  of  musical  sounds. 
It  ii  everywhere  true  opera  in  the  genuine  sense,  and  that  so  lofty  a 
theme  nhoubl  have  found  even  >o  many  worthy  interpreters  is  a  fact 
that  lends  a  newdignity  to  the  vocation  of  the  nitisical  composer. 

Of  ibe  five  composers  nanied,  two  have  extended  their  libeftt'i  into 
the  Second  Fart  of  the  drama,  and  two  have  ended  witb  tbe  l^rst. 
The  moral  couteut  of  the  Fauat-idea  is  of  course  incomplete  without 
the  Second  Part.  We  may  look  for  tbe  reason  uf  this  variety  of 
choice  in  tbe  |>ccuHnr  moral  sensibility  or  receptivity  in  the  mind  of 
the  respective  composer  with  rogiinl  to  tlie  pha'^cs  which  he  hiLiclioacn 
to  embody  in  his  work.  Viewed  in  this  light  our  study  ought  to 
illniktrate  the  universality  of  both  the  poem  and  the  music  to  whidi 
tlie  Kanst-idea  bax  been  the  common  in^tpiration. 

It  ia  to  this  kind  of  ethieo- musical  aiialyai^i  that  I  shall  mainly 
COuRne  my  obs<-rvations  on  the  works  before  us.  A  purely  musical 
criticism  nould  ))e  quite  remote  from  my  present  purjiose ;  and  I 
humbly  hope  that  to  many  readen),  who  would  shrink  from  a  merely 
tecboical  diiujnisitioa  on  a  musical  subject,  my  propo«ed  treatmeot 
of  the  one  before  ns  may  not  he  wholly  unattractive. 

Tbe  fonr  phases  of  the  drama  which  I  find  to  have  fonnd  each  its 
diatiiietivc  expression  in  the  nevrral  works  before  ua  arc  tbe  following  : 
Tbe  iSatnnic  or  lufcrual,  the  Pagan  and  Classic,  tbe  Spiritual  and 
the  Beligious, 

Tbe  first,  I  hartlly  need  say,  in  that  which  lends  ita  lurid  and 
fateful  line  to  the  music  throughout  of  the  "  Damnation  de  Fnnt;!," 
by  Bci'lioz.  Terrible  as  it  sounds  to  cliaracterixe  the  exquisite  writing 
of  Ihia  gifted  genius  as  infernal,  Hcnow  of  no  other  term  by  which 
to  distinguish  the  power  and  the  spell  of  hie  mutic.  Not  here  alone, 
but  in  much  oLk  that  he  baa  written,  we  seem  to  hear  the  chant  of  the 
death  nugel,  the  chorus  of  the  accursed,  tbe  sad — how  sad  and  pcuc- 
tratiug  ! — lament  of  the  despairing  and  the  lost  Beauty,  a  depth  of 
hectic  colour,  a  kind  of  feverish  glow  and  gleam,  tbe  repose  which  is  that 
of  languor  rather  than  of  rest,  the  awful,  irresistible  tread  of  Fate — 
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pleuure  t&ateil  on  the  brink  ofcnclIeNs  ttorroT,  the  hope  which  Uegaiuat 
hope— these  sre  what  pulsate  beneath  the  weirdly  heautiful  toueg  of  tfaiit 
laddest  of  miwii-'al  writers.  The  title  i)f  the  work  spcakii  for  the  thoryujjh 
honesty  uf  the  writer.  It  is  not  the  elevation  but  the  ilegradatioti  of 
the  humao  soul — the  despair  of  humanity — before  the  awful  doom  of 
"  him  that  acensea  "  and  denies,  that  is  hero  dqiicted  in  most  feeling 
language.  The  triumph  of  Satan,  the  jubilant  howl  of  evil  apirita. 
the  stifling  epell  of  the  infernal  atmospheres,  give  a  kind  of  undertone 
to  all  the  scenes  dcKriheil,  even  those  in  which  a  eertain  mockery  of 
pescf,  love,  and  happiness  sheds  a  thin,  faint  gleam  uf  warmth  and 
%ht.  If  there  is  a  delicious  sorrow  in  the  prelude  and  in  Kauat's 
soliloquy  andcr  the  influence  of  Nature,  it  is  not  that  whicli  is  huim  of 
sympathy  with  an  infinite  life,  but  of  an  anticipation  of  the  inevitable 
decay  and  death  that  threatens  all.  It  ie  the  music  of  pessimism  and 
of  dcapair.  That  thi»  triumph  of  McpbistophelcB  Bliould  have  pruved  *o 
acceptable  to  the  public  as  is  evineed  by  the  wide  popularity  of  Iferliox's 
work,  and  also  by  the  recent  tucceuful  run  of  Irviug's  version  of  the 
play  at  the  Lyrcnm,  in  which  Satan's  t(Ae  is  in  every  dense  tlic  leading 
uuc,  must  nut  necessarily  be  construed  as  indicating  a  correspond- 
ingly diabolical  predilectioD  in  the  public  sentiment  that  fiuds  it« 
satiafactiou  in  thcac  portra.yaU.  I  attribute  it  rather  to  the  intenno 
reatirm  of  both  productions,  a  feature  that  appeals  more  than  any 
other  to  the  dominant  mental  craving  of  this  time,  as  well  as  to  a 
negative  cause  in,  namely,  the  failure  of  the  general  playgoing  public 
to  penetrate  deeply  enough  into  the  tnornl  nf  the  Faust-idea  as 
wrought  out  by  Goethe,  to  know  how  really  Rupcrficial  and  delusiTe 
this  triumph  of  "the  evil  one"  is.  The  discipliQc  uf  temptutiun, 
the  awfiil  combat  between  the  angel  principle  and  the  devil  principk 
in  man,  is  only  aeemingly  closed  by  physical  death  or  the  captivity  of 
the  body.  An  intense  conflict  is  to  follow — a  eoullict  lying  deeper 
than  the  plane  of  the  body's  pansions;  a  conlliet  among  the  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  make  up  hnmnn  Rociety.  The  soul  of  the  larger  man 
is  to  be  tried;  the  field  of  this  temptation  widens  beyond  the  limita- 
tions uf  the  Saxon  race  and  the  Christian  religion ;  the  atmggliag 
teodcucica  inherited  from  the  past  existence  of  the  race  must  come 
to  their  conscious  realization  and  deciuOQ  here  in  the  breut  of 
this  typical  prophet  and  martyr.  Those  who  see  the  drama  closed 
with  the  awful  flight  to  Hell,  depicted  aa  uo  one  but  Berlioz  could 
do  it,  and  carry  away  only  the  vision  of  itn  lurid  depths,  arc,  how- 
ever, hardly  morn  dnticient  in  a  tnic  apprchcniiiouof  the  moral  scope 
of  the  legend  than  the  majority  of  those  good  sober-minded  people 
irho  object  on  principle  to  the  finding  of  any  gooil  and  wholesome 
moral  in  a  play  of  this  nature.  Both  classes  fall  far  short  of  that 
conception  which,  in  the  initial  gorm,  as  well  as  in  the  completed 
development  of  the  Faust-idea,  la  at  once  its  redeeming  clement  and 
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its  lasting  glory.  For,  vhctberin  tlic  sncioDt  story  of  Job,  in  wbich 
Fzoade  has  detected  tlic  substaucc  of  the  legend,  or  io  Goetlic'a 
drama,  the  domiiiaat  idea  is  nndonbtcdly  that  of  an  atl-niling  Divine 
piDTidenn;,  which  embnca  even  the  hdls  in  it^i  domiuion,  and  vhose 
lans  include  even  tUo  permission  of  evil  that  thereby  greater  good 
may  come.  That  tLedark  side  of  the  argument  should  have  been  the 
first  to  be  recognized  is  only  natural,  and  that  hence  should  be  drawn 
a  tbeme  for  popular  presentatioo.  rather  than  from  the  other  more 
subtle  and  deeply  bidden  one,  whether  by  the  mnsician  or  at&gc- 
manager,  is  not  a  matter  of  sarphso.  If  we  judge  a  work  of  art  by 
the  tboroughness  with  which  its  end  is  attained^  no  one  will  withhold 
the  highest  tribute  of  praise  from  Berlioz's  moat  auccessfol  voik.  It 
is  not  alone  tlw  musical  representation  of  passion,  grief,  and  despair, 
in  their  deepest  throes ;  it  is  the  apotbeoais  of  the  inbomaa,  the 
bestial,  the  rile.  Witness  the  songs  of  the"  Rat  "and  the  "  Flea."  Was 
masic  ever  put  to  sobaae  a  use  before?  And  yet  it  isrcalisLie  art, 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  we  apply  this  term  to  the  carnal  and 
ondaTerous  canvasses  that  occupy  so  largo  a  space  in  the  French  Salon. 
It  hjrmui.  as  the  latter  record,  the  triumph  of  matter,  of  the  Hcah, 
and  of  death.  Sweet  and  pathetic  beyond  all  words  to  describe  is 
thia  dying  Psyche  song  ;  the  wail  of  the  human  soul,  as  the  last  gleam 
of  the  noble,  the  tender,  the  beautiful  in  man  and  woman  fades  from 
our  vision. 

Unlike  Deriioa,  Boito,  while  also  cboo«iug  the  Satanic  title  for  his 
irork,  writes  in  n  more  normally  human  spirit,  and  gives  us  a  far 
healthier  and  more  genial  rendering  of  the  story.  His  theme  embraces 
the  Second  Part,  and  thus  introduces  the  idea  of  the  final  redemption 
uf  Faust,  but  it  is  not  this  completion  of  the  moral  motive  of  the 
drama  that  constitutes  the  distinguishing  trait  of  this  composition,  so 
much  as  that  which  is  incidental  to  it — namely,  tho  introduction  of 
the  Hellenic,  or  classic  element,  through  the  admission  of  the  Helena 
cpiaode  from  the  Second  Part.  This  supplies  the  key-note  for  our 
nndcrstaudiug  the  peculiar  charm  which  the  work  of  Bol'to  possesses 
throughout.  It  is  the  loveliness  of  Helen,  the  Greek  passion  for  the 
beautiful  as  such ;  it  is  hnman  lore,  neitlier  refined  by  the  climiuatiou 
of  posaion  nor  yet  seasoned  with  the  guilty  lust  of  aiu,  but  rather 
purely  natural  and  free.  Tliis  element,  while  suffusing  tlic  whole 
work  Tritb  a  certain  voluptuous  and  sensual  glamour,  is  yet  nut 
fraught  with  the  seed  of  corruption  and  death.  If  it  is  sin,  it  is  yet 
not  the  sin  doue  in  the  light,  but  in  the  sleep  of  Nature,  in  which  the 
Christian  conscience  is  not  yet  nwnliencd.  It  may  be  animal;  it  is 
□ot  bciitial.  This  peculiar  eharncter  of  the  moral  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  Bo'i'to's  music  is  what  leads  me  to  call  it  Pagan  in  contmst 
with  the  Saion-Christian  element  which  pervades  the  other  three. 
The  music  of  the  revel  and  the  dance  is  that  of  the  ditbyrambic 
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olioran  of  the  Oreekft;  n.  DionTsian  sweetoesii   end   mcUowuess  runs 
tlinjugh  the  hnlf-dreainy  bars  iDtroilucinp  tbo  garilcn  scene  and  Ibe 
Hgbt-heaned  plsv  of  the  lovers  ;  the   moclsipg  gallantries  of  Nfcfis* 
tofctc  with  Marta  are  liltc  the   innocent   pranks  of  the  Satyr  of  uld 
■ — the  declaration  of  lore,  tbo   pledge,  the  iligbt,  rII    Iccra  with  the 
fcrvifl  passion  of  incxpcriEnccd  youth;  the  unntaycd  current  of  iin- 
reficcting,  unqiicationing,    love.     Ercn    where    tbc    composer    has 
attempted  to  portray  the   calmer,  deeper   emotions,    M    in    Faust's 
Koliluquy  on  his  retnm  from  bis  walk  in  the  fii'lds  and  iu  bis  praypr 
addressed  to   Helen  as    the   ideal  type  of  tbc   beauLifu),  the  veio  of 
music  fttnick  is  not  one  that  rcncbes  deeper  than  the  senses,  beai)liriil 
as  these  passages  undoubtedly  arc.      Tiircc   scenes  in    the  opera  do, 
honcTcr,  dcscrre  special  notice,  on  account  of  the  immense  power  of 
artistic  interpretation  which  they  exhibit.     Natural  nud  earthly  as 
the  finotious  may  be  which  they  portray,  tlicy  arc  ut-vcrtbolcuB  deep 
and  strong,  and  such  us  uwakeu  a  respouM:  iu  the  human  heart  at  all 
time*.     I  refer  to   the  wail  of  grief,  the  freuzy  of  despair,  that  is 
uttered    in   Margaret's  song  "Al    Marc;"  to  (be  sweet  but  delusive 
vision  of  the  peace  of  uucutling  lure,  iu  tbc  duct  ''  Luiitano,  luntauo ;" 
and,  finally,  to  tbc  dcscriptiou  of  the  uight  iu  Grrcce,  whicb.  in  the 
whilcnc*8  of  its  moonlight,  its  clear-cut    shadows,   tbc  rcry   star* 
reflected  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  the  melancholy  fragrance  of  summer 
roses  iu  the  air,  is  so  nittrvcllously  drawn,  id  tbc  duet  between  Helen 
and  her  alteudaut  iu  the  classic  scene.      Karely  do  we  find   in  music 
so  ex(|uisite   an   iutullect  as  here.      It   is    the   beauty  of  form    left 
iinvcilcil,  csecpt  with  the   mercat  film  of  a  material  covering.      It  is 
like  a    Doric   frieze,  nluiiding   out    white,  pure,  and    sharply  drRned 
agaiiint  the  purpling  i^ky  of  uu  Attic  twdigbt.      Not    more  truly  did 
(ioctfac  briog  back  tbc   Hellenic  apirit  to  German  poetry  thau  haN 
this  Italiau  com|)08cr  translated  in  this  single  scene  the  elas<ii'!  mndea 
into  the  musical  form  of  our  time.     Tlie  pcrforniuncc  of  Oils  duet  hy 
Mesdames  Trebelli    and  NilssoQ    I  remetnber  as  I  would  a  veritable 
vision  of  a  iiigbt  in  Atbcus. 

From  the  "  ilefistoffle."  let  us  pass  now  to  the  "  Seenca  from 
Faust"  of  Schumann.  This  alouc  of  all  the  compositions  before  us 
altemptfi  t^  embody  in  musical  language  the  complete  moral  import 
of  the  "  Faust  "  of  Goethe.  Thcsecaeg  of  course  embrace  the  Second 
Part,  and  even  include  the  passage  in  which  tbc  solution  of  Ibe  deep 
problem  of  human  bappinesft  \n  reached — in,  uiintely,  (be  disnnerv  of 
tbc  law  of  use,  of  mutual  service  of  niau  to  tuaitj  us  the  higlicat  ideal 
of  society — the  divine  destiuj  of  man. 

That  the  plots  of  Satan  nboiild  bnvc  to  yield  to  a  pmsatc 
proposition  of  poUtical  economy — that  the  charms  of  learning,  of 
fleonial  pleasure,  of  intellectual  beauty,  of  empire,  should  all  loM 
their  potency  iu  the  face  of  a  iwbcme  to  rcilecm  aomc  waste  land  and 
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provide  for  a  comfortable  borne  for  some  poor  teiinnts — this  baa  been 
a  difficult  point  for  tlie  critics  to  rccoucilu  to  their  ideas  of  sstbattc 
uuitj*  aud  liarmouy.  It  Ituft  required  ii  profoundcr  appreciation  of 
buuan  dcliglit  and  human  dc^tiay  tbiiu  was  po^tcs^ed  lij  tltc  ordinary 
poctBvters  and  their  critics  of  the  Roniautic  schoolj  to  gain  even  a 
glimpM  of  tlie  5iiblime  idea  which  the  po«t  has  tlius  cnibodied.  IF 
it  was  a  daring  tiling,  such  as  only  a  geiiuiue  niaater  could  bsTc  the 
courage  aud  tbc  streugth  to  do.  must  wc  not  admire  tbc  muaicinii 
wbo  has  dared  creu  to  attempt  a  worthy  musical  expression  of  so 
Lofty  aud  ret  so  unpopular  a  theoic  !  This  tjcbum&au  ban  done  iu 
passages  of  singular  power  aud  depth.  In  his  portrayal  of  Faust  a« 
that  biiman  soul  tliat  «trugglea  for  the  complete  reconciliation  of 
himself  to  the  primeval  heiielieent  order  of  a  divine  purpose,  and  that 
coD8Cc)aently  yearns  for  the  synipatby  of  even  the  inanimate  world 
of  Nature  as  well  as  for  the  coninsuaiou  of  an,  actual  human 
hrotbcrbuod,  there  i&  a  lofty  reach  in  Schumaan's  music  vbicli  we 
are  able  to  describe  by  uo  other  term  than  spiritual.  luteusely 
bnmso  (hroughotu,  it  ia  nevertheless  thrilled  all  the  while  with 
emotions  that  come  rather  from  the  spiritual  than  from  the  sensual 
side  of  our  nature-  The  angelic  choruses  are  indeed  strains,  worthy 
to  be  heard  in  Heaven — mystery,  infinity,  the  sweet  but  awful  secreta 
of  the  iutcrcoursc  of  aiigeU  and  men,  the  dreamy  but  joyous ecstasica 
of  the  "  blessed  boys,"  the  prayers  and  adorations  of  martyrs  aud 
prophets — all  these  ^ecm  to  ho  breathed  iuto  these  numbers  as  if 
from  some  bright  door  ajar  into  the  upper  world.  A  calm  uu<l 
□oblc  dignity,  the  repose  which  foretells  the  sure  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  pitrpoaes  of  good,  clamps  the  work  with  a  distinctly 
ethical  character  in  keeping  with  its  lofty  theraR.  We  feel  that 
to  divert  and  amuse  are  functions  almost  too  trivial  for  such  art 
as  this :  to  elevate,  to  purify,  and  cunolitc  the  aspirations  of  meo 
becomes  alike  the  mission  of  the  poet  and  the  musician.  I  Icuow 
how  lame  my  attempts  must  be  to  define  in  words  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  characterize  as  the  spiritual  character  of  SL-bumann's  inter- 
pretation of  the  drama.  I  can  only  throw  myself  upon  a  supposed 
aympathetic  iutuition  of  my  reader  in  aoy  appeal  fur  his  approval. 
The  composer  is  ouly  employing  here,  in  a  Beld  adequate  to  his  genius, 
the  same  deep  humau  inMght  and  potrer  of  csprc-saion  which  have 
cliaracteriscd  his  other  works^  aud  which  have  coustitutcd  him  a  kind 
of  musical  prophet.  A  voice  speaks  here  which  ii  deeper  than 
intellect ;  it  is  rather  the  utterance  of  some  celestial  principle  in  the 
human  soul,  of  a  faculty  that  sees,  aud  that  enables  congcuial  eouU 
to  sec,  what  caoaot  be  put  iu  words.  As  Bit'to's  music  was  described 
as  scnauous  witbnut  the  elemcut  of  siu,  so  Schumann  a  human 
without  being  sensuous.  In  this  subtle  inUueuce  of  the  affcctioual 
part  of  the  mind,  that  which  arrives  at  perccptioas  and  coaveys  them 
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to  other  miada  irithont  the  fonniil  intenrention  of  iatetlect,  &Dd  thus 
awakens  loftr  emotions,  even  vithoiit  the  aid  of  words,  tnij  the 
music  of  SchuiDBnn'a  "  Faast "  illustratea  io  no  feeble  waj-  ia  what 
maDaer 

"  ilM«wig  wnliliche 

It  remains  for  mc  to  point  oat  in  vhat  manucr  Gounod's  opera 
holds  a  complcmcutAry  relation  to  all  the  forogoiag,  uod  also  com- 
binca  in  one  work  their  several  dintinctire  qualities.     It  is  as  the 
anivcrsal  commiDgling  of  all  these  cliarac (eristics  that  I  have  called 
Qoanod's  reBdering  of  the  drama  a  pre-emineDtly  religious  one.    For 
religion  ia  the  name  for  that  eaiotion  in  the  human  race  which  makes 
poaaibic  the  mutual  a[)proach  of  the  lowest  with  the  highest  clcmcatK 
in  our  nature,  which  permits  Satan    to  converse  face   to    face  with 
Deity,  and  equally  enables  the  compassionate  love  of  the  Father  of 
mankind  to  rcaeh  down  to   the  uttermost  depths  to  reeall  Ills  lost 
child  to  Himself.     BuC  the  religious  feeling  whieh  CJounod  has  here 
painted  in  touea,  with  truly  a  master's  touch,  ia  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church.      It  has  not  the  profoundly  ethical  and   universal  character 
that  finds  expression  in  Schumauo,  and  that  can  comprehend  a  aolution 
of  Faust's  dcatiiiy  like  that  which  the  Second  Part  evolves;  but  for 
this  Tery  reason  it  strikes  home  more  directly  to  the  couscicuce  of  the 
maases,   which  sec  somehow  in  Margaret's  awful   pnuishment  and 
death  a  kind  of  viearioiia  atonement  for  the  sin  of  her  lover,  and  in 
the  angelic  strains  of  the  postliide  hear  the  trianiph  of  thai  Divine 
love  which  can  by  some  means,   more  man'eiloua  and  iostautaneous 
than  the  alow  process  of  moral  combat    in    the    penitent  soul,  briug 
about  the  desired  heavenly  transformetion.     The  closing  of  the  opera 
with  the  First  Part  was,  therefore,  we  may  say,  a  dramatic  necessity, 
when  the  underlying  motive  was  the  portraynl  of  the  ordinary  Chris- 
tian sentiment.      It  is  this  echo  of  a  deeply  interwoven  consciousness 
of  tin,  of  holy  lore  profaucd,  of  the  terrors  of  the  Judgment  Day,  of 
the  compassionate  mercy  and  the  pardoning  grace  of  God,  that  has 
given  Gounod's  ojiera  its  rast   ascendancy  over  all  the   others  in 
popular  favour.     Tliat  it  is  a  profoundly  religious  work  does  by  no 
means    imply  the   absence   of  other  charuoleriatica,  any  more   than 
the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church  excludes  the  idea  of  what  is 
sensuous,  froticsomCi  or  even  diabolical.     But  the  triumph  of  Divine 
compassion   ia  foretold  alike  in   the  condemnation   of  guilt,  in  the 
awful  throes  of  a  remoreeful   conscieuoPj  in  the  sensitive  recoiling  of 
a  pure  nature  from  the  presence  of  the  evil  one,  as  io  the  last  prayer 
of  Margaret,  wherein  the  very  muMc   she  tings  seems  to  break  the 
prison   bars  aiid   let  her  soul  fly  free   to  Heaven.     Powerfully   as 
Mephistopbeles  ia  depicted  here,  it  ia  as  a  power  that  is  rebuked,  and 
mast  crouch  and  crawl  away  defeated,  rather  than  at  the  real  winner 


•nd  victor  in.  tbe  straggle  with  the  All-Fatlicr.  It  is  life  rather  thnu 
death  that  in  tbe  end  trluinpliK;  and  if  the  sin  in  deep,  it  is  deeply' 
Ktoned  for,  antl  the  end  is  redemption. 

The  abseucc  of  the  Pagan  or  classic  scenes  of  the  drama,  as  ircll  m 
of  the  Walpurgis-Nacht  episode,  leaves  the  subject  to  be  treated  to 
much  ciTCuaiscribed  limits,  and  tbe  local  colouring  given  hy  both  the 
pont  and  the  composer  is  decidedly  Saxon  in  its  prcraiUng  tone. 
The  deep  nndertone  of  sadness  which  ia  heard  in  the  8CCdc<i  where 
strong  feeling  is  deMsibcd,  even  from  the  firat  note  of  the  marrcl- 
loualy  subjective  overture,  Is  not  an  nnlit  expression  in  tones  of  that 
most  true  analysis  of  the  Saxon  religious  character  which  the  com* 
poser's  oountrymaD,  Tainc,  gives  lis  in  his  "  History  of  English 
Literature."  Buti  while  the  religious  feeling  is  Saxon,  the  power 
and  presence  of  the  Church  as  described  by  Qounod  is  thoroughly 
Homan  or  Latin.  Thus  the  religious  spirit  hreathca  ia  the  choruses 
of  aogcU  and  spirits  in  the  earlier  seenes ;  it  is  shown  in  tbe  mystic 
power  of  the  Cross  used  by  the  students  in  repelling  Mephistophclcs  ;  iu 
the  holy  dread  which  Faust  feels  on  entering  Margarct'K  chamlicr,  where 

",     .     .     .     ilnjr  bj- (U>- okIj  ioftiicncc  furc 
Of  bcnvon  an4  tarth  Lor  heart  ualura, 
AbiI  (iuit  wouM  wvlconiv  furtli,  auil  win 
V-i  light.  111*  ■ogdl  from  irithin." 

"We  feel  ils  awful  presence  in  the  curse  of  Valentine;  iu  the 
delirious  feaf«,  the  calm,  and  the  ec*taaies  of  Margaret  in  the  PriBon 
Scene;  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  sublime  dcuth-atrugglc.  iu  which  the 
soul  finds  releaw  and  victory  for  herself  and  her  beloved. 

Tbe  Church,  on  the  otiier  hand,  not  only  as  mocked  by  Alcpbia- 
tophclcs,  but  as  introduced  in  her  solemn  ofHccs  as  a  factor  in  tbe 
drama,  n  purely  of  tbe  Homan  type.  It  speaks  tlic  verdicts  of  the 
irrevocable  judgment  of  Dpity,  it  pronounces  the  calm  and  immovable 
exactions  of  the  law.  Terrible  and  implacable  us  the  Fates  of  the 
ancient  tragedy  rises  before  tbe  con8cieiice*»trickea  Margaret  tbe 
impending  sentence  of  her  guilt.  Nowhere  has  this  feeling  of  the 
immutability  of  law,  of  the  hopelessncsa  of  doom,  been  depicted  in 
the  body  and  in  the  form  of  music,  more  vividly  than  in  the  organ- 
prelude  to  the  Cathedral  Scene.  Is  it  not  almost  cruelty  intoned,  in 
its  ateady,  eatm,  but  irresistible  onward  movement,  uudcviatiug,  hced> 
less,  mcrcilesR  ?  The  arcu-iatioiis  of  Satan  from  withiu  find  tlieir  echo 
from  without  in  the  awful  strains  of  the  "  Dies  ira*,'*  the  Church's 
gTCftt  objective  representation  of  the  Divine  judgment  and  of  the  juat 
desert  of  nio.  Tlie  majesty,  the  power  of  the  Church,  speak  in  tbe 
solemn  tones  of  her  own  Gregorian  chant.  The  imprecations,  the 
dMpair  of  centuries  of  lost  aud  doomed  lives,  press  down  with  their 
burden  in  these  maasive  and  mighty  chonls.  In  these  passages  from 
the  Chureb'a  ritual  the  religions  element  of  the  drama  becomes 
localized  and  particularixcd,  just  as  the  religious  element  itself  ia  the 
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I  ONCE  asked  BuyArd  Taylor,  vbo,  m  bis  opinioD,  amoDg  the 
composers  was  best  able  to  set  "  Fanst "  to  music  ?  suppcning 
meauwhilc,  without  knowing  why,  that  he  would  auswer,  "  Waguer;" 
aud  I  felt  ft  kind  of  juat  rebuke  wheo,  without  a  momeut'a  heaitatioD, 
he  replied, "  Bcetboreu/' 

We  are  so  accuBtomed  in  these  days  to  think  of  Wngncr  as  the 
mighty  aad  all-suflicicDt  iutcrpretcr  of  human  emotion  and  passion, 
as  to  foi^t  that  the  singular  depth  and  strength  of  his  portrayal  ts 
not  accompanied  by  that  breadth  and  calm  which  is  necessary  to  a 
complete  rcpreaentatiou  of  humauity.  AVhut  'Wagner  portmya  is 
rather  the  truvuil-paugs  attending  the  birth  of  society  out  of  bar- 
barism than  the  repose  of  a  fixed  dominion  of  mind  and  art  over 
brute  force  and  disorder.  The  triumph  of  the  spirit,  with  its  law 
and  its  beauty,  in  a  firm  undcviatiDg  mio,  setting  hoiiDds  to  the 
wildest  storms  of  passion,  turning  evil  into  good,  and  awarding  the 
Tictor's  garland  to  every  worthy  contestant — this  reign  of  a  beneficeDt 
iaw  finds  its  expression  in  Beethoven  as  in  no  one  else. 

The  quick  perception  of  Ihix  hy  the  gifted  Americaa  poet  and 
translator  led  me  to  reflect  whether,  after  alt,  the  real  interpretation 
of  Faust  be  not  already  given  in  Beethoven's  various  writings, 
particularly  in  the  symphonies.  It  would  b«  certainly  nn  interesting 
and  perhaps  not  unrcmiinerativc  task  for  &  mind  of  snt&ciently  broad 
sympathies  and  power  of  analysis  to  search  through  these  great  tone- 
tragedies  for  passagea  giving  suitable  cxpmalon  to  the  several 
inort*ments  of  the  drama.  The  ability  to  do  thin  would  of  course 
ioTolro  a  very  deep  appreciation  of  the  universality  of  both  the  poctn 
oud  the  music.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  eupposed  that  the  com- 
poser hod  the  incidents  of  the  drama  of  Goethe,  tbeo,  in  foct,  still 
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incomplete,  before  his  mind  wbea  writing  tbe  sfrnphooics ;  but  lie 
bad  in  his  boart,  and  be  conveyed  in  tbose  marvelloui  tone  creations, 
all  unbeanl  bj  bimaelf,  except  by  ibe  immortal  spirit'*  car,  tbe 
movementB  and  the  action  o(  tbe  great  drama  of  tbe  ages,  tbe  life  of 
roan,  tbe  aapirationii,  tbe  stnigglca,  the  defeats,  and  tbe  triumphs  of 
the  homan  nouL  1  am  avarc,  however,  that  this,  even  if  it  were 
veil  done,  would  be  in  large  measure  a  tbaoklesa  task,  in  view  of  a 
widely  prevalent  aversion  nowadays  to  vbat  is  called  "  prognunioe 
DiDsic."  Tbe  coaditions  of  success  would  be  almost  wholly  subjective 
ones,  and  in  the  same  decree  uncertain  and  variable.  And  yet  I  am 
quite  confident  that  in  tbe  "  Eroica,"  the  'Tastoral,"  and  tbe  '*Cborfil" 
»Tmpboni&<i,  there  are  easily  to  be  found  motifs  that  would  instantly 
strike  an  audience  of  average  musical  intelligence  as  more  exactly 
and  distinctly  portraying  the  FWust-idca,  or  its  partiailar  phases,  than 
is  done  in  tbe  overtures  and  symphonies  distinctly  so  labelled  by 
Wagner  and  bis  disciple  Liszt. 

If  the  Fanst>idea  in  its  broadest  conception  is  that  of  a  drama  of 
fanntnnity,  or  the  struggles  of  the  human  soul  against  tbe  limitations 
of  tbe  finite  and  imperfect,  and  its  final  triumph  in  its  self- reconcilia- 
tion to  the  eternal  law  of  the  AU-wisc  and  the  All-loving,  and  its 
attainment  in  this  to  true  freedom  and  to  tmc  satisfaction,  then  we 
may  moat  reasonably  expect  to  6nd  all  truly  human  music  embodying 
in  some  measure  this  idea.  Objection  may  bo  made  to  our  attempting 
to  read  the  Faust-idca  in  this  fashion  iuto  music,  just  as  the  same 
(^jectiou  bos  been  made  to  the  cffurls  of  those  scholars  who  would 
read  into  Ooetbe's  own  version  of  the  Fsust-legend  a  universal  moral 
import.  IJut  I  do  not  think  the  ([uesliou  primarily  regards  tbe  par- 
ticular moral  import  of  cither  puem  or  inuiiic,  but  rather  tbe  prior 
fact  of  their  truthfulness  as  portrayals  of  humanity.  If  they  arc  true 
lo  human  nature  the  moral  wilt  be  already  there,  with  or  without  our 
"reading  in."  The  question  will  only  be  that  of  our  ability  to  dis- 
cover it,  and  the  wider  one's  knowledge,  and  thedeeper  one's  sympathy 
with  one's  human  kiud,  tbe  bettor  able  will  one  be  to  detect  wherein 
the  >rt  of  tone  has  been  tbe  true  interpreter  of  tbe  art  of  words. 

Dbmissing  this  gcueral  discussion,  it  is  my  puqiose  in  this  paper 
to  consider  in  detail  the  respective  qualities  of  the  more  important 
musical  settings  of  the  Faust-drama  by  our  modern  composers — 
namely,  those  of  Spohr,  Gounod,  Berlioz,  Bollo,  and  .Schumann. 

Kemarkable  as  is  the  fact  that  this  drama  of  the  ages,  as  the 
l-'auxt- legend  has  been  not  unfitly  called,  shoidd  have  waited  until 
the  nineteeuth  Cbristiau  century  for  its  adequate  literary  embodi- 
ment; not  IcM  %o  are  the  remarkable  efforts  in  the  same  period  to 
give  the  legend  a  proper  musical  setting.  The  iutellectual  and  tbe 
^^motioual  contents  of  the  deeply  graved  story  find  simultaiieous 
attenuee.     It  is  in  this  coincidence  of  artistic  endeavour  that  a  very 
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inlcrcsting  psychological  phcnoineuon  ocean,  in,  iiamcly.  the  exlitbi- 
liou  liere  ufTiinJed  of  the  power  of  the  maaioiiQ  to  |>eQCtrate  and  seize 
the  most  subtle  phases  of  ttliical  and  rt-ligious  emotiou,  and  give 
tLe»e  due  cxprcssiou  in  bi»  urt.  A  comimrisoii  of  ibcse  several  musical 
■ettiugH  is  tbcrcforc  at  the  same  time  a  kiud  of  paycbological  study  of 
the  several  cotnpwcrs.  The  effort  will  \tv.  uot  to  furm  anj  absolute 
judgrocDt  as  to  comparatiTe  excellence,  but  tr>  detect,  im  far  as  we  may 
be  nble,  tfist  peculiar  moral  and  religious  pbnse  of  the  drama  wliicli 
in  pmpViiisixcd  in  each  of  tbc  musical  works  under  con*idcratioii. 

1  iiave  named  Spobr  at  i\\e  head  of  the  list  t>eciiu»e  his  opera 
waa  tUe  carliiat  to  be  prodoccd,  aod  also  requires  the  briefest  uotice 
here  It  is  with  eome  hesitation  that  I  include  bim  iii  tbe  list  of 
interpreters  of  the  "  Faust-idea,"  for  the  rea»ou  that  hi»  librettist's  idea 
was  as  remote  aa  possible  from  that,  at  Ica^t,  of  Goethe,  hoTevcr 
earocstly  it  may  have  reflected  some  of  tbe  cruder  mediseval  versions 
of  the  legend.  Fau^t,  after  goin;;  through  a  number  of  exjttQits  of 
very  doubtful  ralour  or  honour,  is  finally  earned  off  triumphantly  to 
Hell,  amid  the  rejoicing  shoiils  of  the  infernal  boats.  The  story 
rvads  miirc  liko  the  popular  Don  Juan  of  other  aperas,  and  tbc 
music  is  alike  sousatioual  in  character,  hardly  anywhere  acquiriug 
the  dignity  of  a  moral  impart.  The  composition  in  by  no  meaua 
without  merit  mutiically  considered,  several  of  tbe  soprano  arias  bctu)> 
remarkable  for  their  brilliancy,  and  even  to  this  day  popular  on  the 
CDQcert  stage,  and  hen:  and  there  a  deep  Htmng  pathos,  combiued 
with  sober  purity  of  form,  reminds  one  even  of  (llii<:k.  Hut  irc  do 
not  think  of  tbis  music  as  belonging  to  the  subjective  school  in  wbtcli 
the  real  opera  alone  finds  its  place — a  school  who«  art  is  born  of  an 
idea  clearly  coaccivcd  in  tlie  mind  and  aftcrtrardit  shaping  to  itself  ti 
musical  form  as  its  purest  nud  fullest  manifestation.  'I1ie  music  of 
Spobr'a  "  Faust "  might  readily  be  sung  to  the  libretti  of  many  other 
operaa  of  tbe  time  without  auy  apparent  lack  uf  adaptation.  It  it 
pleasant  Society-music,  if  we  may  use  the  term — a  sort  of  delicious 
and  exbilaiating  accom|Hiuimcnt  to  the  woving  of  perfumed  faun,  the 
drawing  on  of  glores,  hastily  soatcbcd  glimpses  of  tbe  briUianily 
dressed  house,  and  a  half-supprcsaed  murmur  of  gay  conversation. 
If  vc  could  conceive  of  Knunt  as  in  tim  modem  sense  a  "  Socictv 
man,"  which  somehow  wc  llnd  it  impossible  to  do,  we  might  find  thif 
somewhat  flippant  opera  more  dcserring  of  study  than  it  at  present 
accma  to  us. 

With  the  other  four  compositions  to  vhicb  1  invite  attention,  there 
is  surely  oo  lack  of  subjeetive  and  earnest  content.  It  is  doubtful  if, 
except  iu  the  oratorios  and  sacred  cantatas  of  the  masters  of  uerod 
music,  ibere  is  manifest  anywhere  so  eameat  an  intent  iu  musical 
writing  as  we  fiud  in  these  works — tbe  "  Faust"  of  Schumann  anil 
that  of  Gounod,  the  "  Damnation  "  of  Berlioz,  and  the  "  Melistofcle  " 
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of  Boito.     Ill  Qone,  witli  the  exception  or  SclmmsaD's  "Scoon,"  u 

the  text  precisely  that  of  Croetlie,  but  all  derive  tbcir  tbeme  from  bi:s 

jvereiou  of  the  let^cni],  uud  foltuw  bis  druma  with  auflicieut  ucumcM 

I'.tO  eoiiblc    tbcm   tu    tie  judeed  as   by  u  cooaainu  &taudard   in  tbcir 

literary  coorent.     They  ditl'er  >o  widely,  honcrer,  in    tbc   apccitl 

Ltbome  or  phuc  of  the  draron  cb<Men   by  each  composer  for  muftical 

Fiettiag,  tbat  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  together 

one  complete  expreMiou,  thau  as  so  mnuy   rariotis  treutments  of  a 

aiagle  siibjecl.      The  deep  intellectual  insight  into  tbc  meaning  of 

Uie  draiiin,  and  the  vivid  realiiiHtiou  of  its  suoceaaire  great  motives  in 

the  laiiKuage  of  toue  by  those  writers,  are  &  atgnificant  iadtcatioa  of 

ibe  real  progress  of  tbc  musical  art.     Id  ueitber  of  these  works  is 

the  dramatic  theme  subordi anted  to  the  mere  play  of  musical  soundR. 

It  is  cvcryvrhere  true  opera  in  the  genuine  sense,  and  tbat  so  lofty  a 

tbcme  nhtiuld  Imve  fauud  even  so  muiiy  worthy  interpreters  is  a  fact 

that  lends  a  new  dignity  to  tbc  vocation  of  the  mimical  composer. 

Of  the  five  composers  named,  two  have  estcuded  their  t'lbrctli  into 
the  Second  I'art  of  the  drauia,  and  two  have  ended  with  tlie  f^rst. 
The  moral  couteul  of  the  Fuust-idea  ii  of  courte  iucomplcle  without 
the  Second  Part  We  may  look  for  the  reason  of  this  variety  of 
cboice  in  the  pccniinr  moral  sensibility  or  receptivity  in  tlie  mind  of 
the  rpxpective  com|X)»er  with  regard  to  the  phttes  which  he  has  chosen 
to  embody  in  bis  work.  Viewed  in  this  light  our  study  onght  to 
^iljtutmte  tJic  iinirci'sality  of  both  tbc  poem  aad  the  music  to  which 
'the  Paiist-idea  han  bern  the  coiuniou  inspiration. 

It  ia  to  this  kind  of  etbico-musical  analysis  that  I  tliall  mainly 
eondne  my  observations  on  the  workn  before  uh.  A  purely  musical 
criliciam  vniild  be  quite  remote  from  my  present  piirpocne ;  and  I 
humbly  hope  that  to  many  readenij  who  would  abrink  from  a  merely 
technical  disquisition  on  a  mnxical  subject,  my  propnied  treatment 
of  the  one  before  us  may  not  he  wholly  unattractive. 

The  fonr  phases  of  the  drama  which  I  find  to  have  found  each  its 
.dislinclive  e.\preit»ioii  in  tbc  several  works  before  ua  arc  the  fullo>Tiog: 
'The  ISatanic  or  Infernal,  the    I'agan   and  Classic,  the  Spiritual  and 
the  Heligiona. 

The  lirst,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  tbat  which  lends  its  lurid  nod 
fateful  hue  to  tlrc  music  throughout  of  the  '-  Damnation  dc  Faust," 
byJJerliox.  Terrible  na  itaoundsto  charactcritc  the  cxqnisite  writing 
of  this  gifted  genius  as  infernal,  I  4inow  of  no  other  term  by  which 
to  diatiuguiah  the  power  and  the  spell  of  his  mutiic.  Not  here  alone, 
tnt  in  mucb  else  that  he  has  written,  we  seem  to  hear  the  chantof  the 
•  death  angel,  the  chorus  of  the  accursed,  tbc  sad — how  sad  aud  pcne- 
flraliog  1 — Inmcnt  of  the  dc^tijiairing  and  the  tost.  Beauty,  a  depth  of 
licctic  colour,  a  kind  offererish  glow  and  gleam,  the  re|KMe  which  is  tbat 
of  languor  rather  thau  of  rest,  the  awful,  irreaistiblo  tremd  of  Fate — 
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plciLsuro  tasted  ou  the  brink  of  endless  sorrow,  the  hojve  vhich  is  agftiiist 
hope — these  arc  what  pulsate  beneath  the  weirdly  Ijcnutiful  touesof  tbis 
mddcatofmuiic*!  writers.  Tlietitleof  the  work  speaks  for  the  thorough 
honesty  of  the  writer.  It  is  not  the  elcTStion  but  the  dcgratlation  of 
the  human  soul—the  deapur  of  humanity — before  the  awful  doom  of 
"him  that  accuses"  aud  denies,  that  is  here  depicted  in  moat  feeling 
Inogaa^c.  The  triumph  of  Satin,  the  jubilant  howl  of  cvU  spirits, 
the  atifliDg  spell  of  the  infernal  atmosphere*,  give  a  kind  of  undertone 
to  all  the  scenes  described,  even  tho»e  in  which  a  certain  mockery  of 
peace,  lore,  and  happiness  sheds  a  thin,  faint  gleam  of  warmth  and 
light.  If  there  itt  a  delicious  sorrow  ia  the  prelude  aud  in  Faust's 
soliloquy  under  the  infliicuce  of  Nature,  it  is  not  that  which  is  bom  of 
sympathy  with  an  infinite  life,  but  of  an  anticipation  of  the  inevitable 
decay  and  death  that  threatens  all.  It  is  the  music  of  pessimism  and 
of  despair.  That  this  triumph  of  Mephistopheles  should  have  proved  so 
acocpLabk  to  the  public  as  is  evinced  by  the  iridc  popularity  uf  Uerlio2*s 
work,  and  also  by  the  recent  successful  run  of  Irring's  Temion  of  the 
pluy  at  the  Lyceum,  in  which  Satan's  r61c  is  in  every  sense  tKc  leaiiiiig 
one,  must  not  necessarily  be  construed  as  indicating  a  currcnpoud- 
ingly  diabolical  predilection  in  the  public  sentiment  that  finds  its 
satisfaction  in  these  portrayals.  I  attribute  it  rather  to  the  intense 
realinui  of  both  productions,  a  feature  that  appeals  more  than  any 
other  to  the  dominant  mental  craving  of  this  time,  as  well  as  to  a 
ncigative  cause  in,  namely,  the  failure  of  the  geueral  playguiu*;  public 
to  penetrate  deeply  enough  into  the  moral  of  the  Fauat-idca  as 
wrought  out  by  Goethe,  to  know  how  really  superficial  and  delusive 
this  triumph  of  "the  eril  one"  is.  Tlie  discipline  of  temptation, 
the  awful  combat  faetwccu  the  angel  principle  and  the  devil  principle 
in  man,  is  only  seemingly  closed  by  physical  death  or  the  captivity  of 
the  body.  An  iuteusc  eonfliet  is  to  follow — a  conflict  lying  deeper 
than  the  plane  of  the  body's  passions;  a  eonfliet  among  the  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  make  up  human  society.  The  soul  of  the  larger  man 
is  to  he  tried ;  the  field  of  this  tcmplntion  widciia  beyond  the  limits- 
tious  of  the  Saxon  race  and  the  Christian  religion ;  the  struggling 
teudcucies  inherited  from  the  past  existence  of  the  raoc  must  come 
to  their  cODsciou?  realization  and  decision  here  in  the  breast  of 
this  lyi«eal  prophet  and  martyr.  Thoee  who  bcc  the  drama  closed 
with  the  awful  flight  to  Hell,  depicted  as  no  one  but  Bcrltoz  could 
do  itj  and  curr\'  awny  ntitr  the  vision  of  itn  lurid  depths,  are,  how- 
ever, hardly  more  deficient  in  a  true  apprehcnaiou  of  the  moral  scope 
of  the  legend  than  the  majority  of  those  good  sober-minded  people 
who  object  on  principle  to  the  finding  of  any  good  and  wholesome 
moral  in  a  play  of  this  nature.  Both  classes  fall  far  short  of  that 
conception  which,  in  the  iuitini  germ,  as  well  as  in  the  completed 
development  of  the  Faust-idea,  is  at  once  its  redeeming  clement  aud 
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tto  lasting  glorf.  For,  whether  in  the  aucicDt  atory  of  Job,  in  which 
Froude  has  detected  the  substance  of  the  legend,  or  in  Goethe's 
drama,  the  doniiiiaut  idea  is  uadoubtcdly  that  of  au  all-ruliog  Dinne 
proridcnce^  which  etnbracca  even  the  htdh  iu  its  douuuiou,  aad  whose 
laws  iaclode  even  the  pcrmbsion  of  evil  that  thereby  greater  good 
mny  conic.  That  the  dark  side  of  the  argument  ahouW  hove  been  the 
first  to  be  recognized  is  only  nataral,  and  that  hence  ohould  be  drawn 
a  theme  for  fiopular  prcKntatiou,  rather  than  from  the  other  more 
subtle  and  deeply  hidden  one.  whether  by  the  musician  or  itnge- 
manngerr  is  not  a  matutr  of  surprise.  If  we  judge  a  work  of  art  by 
the  tboroughoess  with  which  its  end  is  attain«l,  do  one  will  withhold 
the  highest  tribute  of  praise  frum  Uerliox's  tnost  auccfuful  work.  It 
is  not  aloDC  the  muaical  rcprcacntatiun  of  passion,  grief,  and  despair, 
ia  their  deepest  throes;  it  is  the  apotheoaia  of  the  inhuman,  the 
beadal,  the  rUc.  AVitucss  tlic  songs  of  the  "  list "  and  the  "  Flea."  Was 
raasie  ei-cr  put  to  so  base  a  use  before  ?  And  yet  it  is  realistic  art, 
iu  preciaely  the  same  wnae  that  we  apply  this  term  to  the  carnal  and 
cadBTcroas  caurasim  that  occupy  so  large  a  apuco  in  the  French  Salon. 
It  hymns,  as  the  latttir  record,  the  triumph  of  matter,  of  the  flesh, 
and  of  death.  Sweet  and  pathetic  beyond  all  words  to  describe  is 
this  dying  Psyche  aoug  ;  the  nail  of  the  human  anul,  as  the  lost  gleam 
of  the  noble,  the  tender,  tlic  beautiful  iu  man  and  woman  fades  from 
our  Ttsioo. 

UulilcR  Berlioz,  Boito,  while  also  choosing  the  Satanic  title  for  his 
work,  writes  in  a  more  normally  human  spirit,  aud  gives  us  a  far 
liealthier  aud  more  genial  rendering  of  the  story.  His  theme  embraces 
the  iSeconiJ  Part,  uud  thus  introduces  the  idea  of  the  fiual  redemption 
of  Faust,  but  It,  is  not  this  completion  of  the  moral  motive  of  the 
drama  that  constitutes  the  distinguishing  trait  of  this  composition,  so 
ranch  At  that  which  ia  incidcutal  to  it — namely,  the  introduction  of 
the  Hellenic,  or  elassic  element,  through  the  admisaion  of  the  Helena 
episode  from  the  Second  Part.  This  supplies  the  key-note  for  our 
understanding  the  peculiar  charm  which  the  work  of  Bolto  possetses 
throughouL  It  is  the  loveliness  of  Helen,  the  Greek  [wisaion  for  the 
beautiful  aa  such ;  it  is  human  lore,  neither  refined  by  the  eUmiuatiou 
of  paaaiou  nor  yet  seasoned  with  the  guilty  lust  of  sin,  but  rather 
purely  natural  and  free.  ThiH  clement,  while  suifusiag  the  whole 
work  with  a  certain  volaptuotta  and  sensual  glamour,  U  yet  not 
fraught  with  the  seed  of  corruption  aud  death.  If  it  is  sin,  it  is  yet 
not  the  sin  done  in  the  light,  hut  iu  the  sleep  of  Kature,  in  which  the 
Christian  conscience  is  not  yet  awakened.  It  may  be  animal ;  it  ii 
not  bestial.  This  peculiar  character  of  the  moral  scQ(Jnient  em- 
bodied in  Boito's  music  is  what  leads  me  to  call  it  Pagan  in  contrast 
vith  the  Saxon-Christian  element  which  pervades  the  other  three. 
The  mueic  of  the  revel  and  the  dance  is  that  of  the  dithyrambic 
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SucE.  It  is  here  Ihat  Lcpsius'  view  differs,  he  making  Tell-ol- 
Maakhata  the  site  of  Kanuee,  which  would  mvolvv,  nil  his  nrf^uments 
considered,  a  westward  march.  (Nnville,  "  Pithora  "  aud  "  Gonhea  " 
(in  the  press),  ^.  Expl.  Fund). 

The  historical  agreement  is  uo  less  exact.     Lcpsius  had  already 
pnn-ed  that  Ramses  wzui  the  {^reat  oppressor  of  the   Israelites,  anA' 
that  his  sQu  and  successor,  Meueptah,  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodos. 
It  is  now  proved  that   Ramses    was  the    builder  of  Pithom,  and  his 
buildiog  of  Kiiii)»es  is  thus  corroborated  ;  iu  uthcr  words,  the  state- 
meets    of   books    arc    con^rmed    by    the    evidence  of  monuments. 
Ramses  reigned  sixty-seven  years,  less  a  few  months ;  Manetho  asnigaaj 
to  Meneptah  a  reign  of  under   twenty  years,  and  he  cannot  be  far 
wrong.    Ramses,  the  city,  was  already  founded  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
earlier  king,  consequently  the  E^^yptian  evidence  allows  eighty-one 
eighty-six  years  for  the  heat  of  the  oppression  to  which  £xoduB  assign 
eighty  years.  The  characters  of  Ramses  and  Meneptah,  as  shown  by  llu 
Egyptian  records,  are  the  *amp  we  see  in  the  more  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  biblical  Ranrative.      Ramses  is  au  arrogant  tyrant,  unscrupulous 
of  human  life,  who  fills  l^ypt  and  Nubia  with  vast  monuments  at  a 
fearful    expenditure  of  the  lirc!)  and    lubour  of  serfs  and    captiveOi 
Meneptah,  comiug  to  the  throne  an  old    man,  having  been  long  hb 
fathei^s   regent,   is  a  weak   likeness   of  his    stronger   prcdecessorJ 
He  can  be  as  arn^ant,  and  then  give  way.      At  a  supreme  crisi-s  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  he  left  the  army  to  be  led  by  ooe  of  bis 
generals,  and  lost  the  credit  of  the  victory. 

The  earlier  history  of  Israel  in  Kgj-pt  receives  striking  ilhistratioa 
from  the  Egyptian  munumctits.  Ity  putting  together  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  chronology  wc  find  that  the  government  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  under  the  rule  of  tlic  foreign  conquerors  called  Shepherd- 
Itiogs,  or  llykMis.  llie  memorials  of  these  sovereigns  are  so  scanty 
that  we  know  little  more  than  that  in  Joseph's  time  they  had  already 
adopted  the  style  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  that  their  capital  wsa 
Zoan,  in  eastern  liowcr  Egypt.  Wc  learn  that  just  at  this  time 
there  was  a  famine,  "lasting  many  years."*  Famines  are  extremely  rare 
in  Egypt.  Wc  know  iu  its  whole  history  hut  one  which  had  a  like 
duration  to  Joseph's:  this  was  the  great  seven  years'  famine  iu  the 
rdgn  of  tho  Fstimee  Khalccfa  EI-\tu9taiisir-Bil[ah.  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  era.  The  agreement  of  the  two  ancient  records — 
the  Biblical  and  the  Egyptian — is  thus  most  remarkable.  The  story 
of  Pharaoh's  dreams  has  an  undoubted  Egyptian  colour.  The  in- 
vestiture of  Joseph  may  he  seen  in  the  portrayal  of  a  like  ftiuction. 
His  office  is  twice  paralleled  :  once  by  that  of  an  Egyptian  nho  was 
raised  to  be  Adon,  and  in  this  function  waa  (or  seemed)  of  greater 
authority  than  the  king  ;  t  a  second  lime  by  that  of  a  minister  who  in 

*  BrugKh,  Hist.,  Sad  cd.,  tdL  L  pp-  30^  300.  f  lUd.  pp.  319;  filS. 
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fhnxe  held  rU  the  portfolios  himself."*  The  story  of  Joseph'^ 
tdal  is  thought  to  have  suggested  the  central  tucidentof  an  Egyjitiaa 
ruounce  written  about  the  time  of  the  Exodiis ;  whether  this  be  so  or 
uol,  it  certainly  shoirs  the  correctness  of  the  iucident  to  Egyptian  life. 
One  more  agreemeut  hra  to  be  uotictxl^  which  is  wholly  utteipected, 
and  could  not  be  traced  iu  the  Biblical  doctimcuts  ;  though,  once  fouudt 
it  sopplieAa  wautiug  link  -wbinhabowa  ita  harmouy.  Wc  have  looked 
for  th^other  agrtonocnta,  and  maybe  have  enforced  thciu  too  strongly, 
Has  is  what  we  have  never  looked  for,  and  at  lir«t  sight  it  ovcrthrowa 
Biblicnl  liistory.  It  is,  however,  not  Biblical  UUtory,  but  our  notiou 
of  that  history,  which  is  ovtTlhrowu. 

More  than  five-aod-twcuty  years  ugo  M.  de  Rong£  pnbltafaod  aa 
BmyoD  the  then  nowly  discovered  record  of  the  campai^u  iu  which 
1b«£gyptiaukiDt;Thothii]vs  HI.  defeated  the  great  Srriau  coufcderacy 
near  Megiddo,  about  n.c.  lt>(Xl.  The  story  is  aocompaDie<l  by  a  list 
of  the  conquered,  consistiDg  of  the  nations  who  surrendered  at 
Megiddo,  pcrhnpa  partly  of  towns  actually  taken,  partly  of  nations 
or  tribes  sabdued,  but  maiuly  of  the  nationality  of  contingents  iu 
tlie  hostile  army  defeated  iu  this  first  battle  of  Megiddo,  and  which 
afterwards  surrendered.  The  names  comprise  such  well-known  ones 
as  Megiddo,  Dmnoscas,  Sliunem,  and  utbcrs  ;  it  being  noticeable  that 
some  names  occur  in  a  correct  geographical  connection,  as  if 
indicating  a  line  of  march,  while  others  do  not.  Among  the  names 
M.  dc  HougiJ  detected  Jaakab-ara,  the  name  of  'Tacob,  written  with 
the  subject :  this  is  precisely  like  Nathan,  "  he  gave ;  "  and  Nathaniel, 
"  God  gave."^  Au  Egyptologist  of  the  French  school,  M,  Grod',  has 
recently  developed  this  argument,  and  also  traced  the  name  of  Jo.scph 
in  the  Hat  iu  the  parallel  form  Vcsbep-ara-t  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  about  150  years  after  the  rule  of  Joseph  began,  the  tribes  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  the  cmiacncc  of  Joseph's  descendants  being  already 
c«tiibtii>hod,  took  military  service  out  of  Kgypt,  and  with  the  enemies 
of  llie  Egyptians.  Nothing  would  seem  more  revolution i/.ing  to 
Hebrew  history,  but  nothing  suBers  save  our  ideas  of  wliat  that 
lilistory  was.  Id  the  Bible  we  arc  told  of  a  great  ]ienecution  begin- 
ning eighty  years  before  the  Exodus.  Presumably  the  Hebrews  were 
subject  for  a  long  previous  period,  from  the  death  of  JosM^ph  aud  the 
OTerthrow,  about  the  same  time,  of  the  dynasty  which  he  had  served. 
The  eauRc  of  the  enslavement  of  the  Hebrews  was,  aa  M.  Navilie  has 
pruved,  the  organization  of  their  teriitory  about  the  time  of  Ramses. 
IVom  Joseph's  death  until  the  great  oppression  was  a  dark 
dusm  of  about  280  years.  A  single  passage  in  the  much* neglected 
'Book  of  Chronicles  throws  a  flash  of  light  into  the  darkness,  relating 
Irow  £pbrB)m'a  sons  perished  iu  a  border  foray,  slain  by  the  men  of 


•  BngKli,  Hilt.  2iulcd.,  vol.  i.j;p.  161,  )6SL 
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Gatb,  though  it  does  scorn  possible  to  determine  whether  ttiia  cTenC 
took  place  in  Palcatiue  or  in  Egypt.  Another  clue  ii  «frorded  by 
the  fear  of  the  grent  oppressor,  that  the  Hebrews,  heing  more  and 
mightier  than  his  owq  people,  would  join  their  enemies,  and  tlius  be 
able  to  leave  the  rouutry ;  this  said  no  doubt  also  with  a  view  to  bu 
great  projceta  of  covering  the  land  with  temples  tu  hiuiBclf  na  well 
the  gods.  In  truth,  the  reign  of  llamsca,  like  that  of  his  parallc 
the  Auyrian  Assur-ban-habal,  was  the  bcginiuug  of  a  swift  end.  lit 
both  cases  great  wan  hat)  already  reduced  the  inanbood  of  the  race. 
Ramses  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peaee  on  c(|tinl  terms  uith  the 
Hiltite  king.  Assur-bau-habul  was  unable  to  more  when  l^sarame* 
ticbos  and  Gyges  revolted.  The  rcigu  of  the  son  of  Ramses  was 
followed  by  anarchy,  and  the  temporary  subjection  of  Egypt  to  a 
foreign  invader  or  rebel,  as  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  of  the  Assyriau 
empire  *pecdily  foUowod  the  reign  of  Asaur-ban-liAbal.  Can  we 
wonder  then  at  the  politic  Phoraoh's  fear  of  a  sturdy  race  of  free- 
booters, such  as  the  Hebrews  appear  in  the  story  of  their  wanderings 
aod  in  the  Book  of  Judge*  ?  One  light  more  is  throwu  into  the 
darkness  by  the  statemeut  that  the  Hebrews  marched  ont  of  Egypt 
ill  military  order.  Thus  the  Egyjitian  monumeuta,  while  they 
contradict  our  ill-formed  notions,  briug  out  with  atartliog  uovelty 
the  true  features  of  the  Bible  story. 

Can  docnmeiils  tliiis  coiiliriucd  by  independent  evidence  be  centuries 
later  than  the  events  wbich  they  truthfully  dcicribe?  In  other  words, 
can  the  new  criticism  aland  against  the  force  of  the  Egyptian  evidence  ? 

There  are  two  other  evidences  running  through  the  whole  Old 
Testament  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  relative  date  of  the 
books  could  be  determined.  These  are  the  (levelopmcut  of  religion 
and  that  of  morals.  The  word  dcrclopmeut  is  not  here  iiscd  of 
rcligiuu  in  the  Benne  which  it  haa  in  natural  science  :  it  is  used  to 
describe  an  elTeet  of  religious  teaching,  not  a  cause  of  religious  growth. 

Religious  development  has  been  ikupponed  by  the  new  critics  both 
in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  in  that  of  ritual.  In  doctrine  they 
conjecture  that  there  was  a  movement  from  what  has  been  termed 
[Icnotheism,  or  the  idea  that  each  nation  had  its  own  divinity, 
supreme  in  its  territory,  to  Monotheism,  or  the  belief  iu  one  supreme 
dtvinicy.  No  doubt  the  Israelites  passed  from  the  one  view  to  the  otfaer- 
Thcduciimcuta  tell  ua  as  mticti,  hut  we  caunot  »ny  that  the  documenU 
followed  the  same  eourse,  uidcsa  we  ananme  a  wholesale  rpmo«lelling. 
Iu  the  mutter  of  ritual  the  argument  that  there  ia  a  regular  dcrelc^- 
mcnt  rcquirca  a  theory  into  which  the  documents  arc  fitted  ou  the 
bypothcHis.     The  argument  ia  therefore  no  argument  at  all. 

To  reason  from  the  dcrclopmeut  of  doctrine  is  unsafe.  iWIigioua 
pmgrcs4  would,  if  regular,  place  the  Law  before  the  Prophets,  but  tbitt 
progress    is  nut    nlwaya  regular.       The    retrogreuive    philotophy    of 
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Mtimoiiides,  and  its  lutiug  eOcct,  u  a  waraiug  against  the  accept&aoe 
of  the  idea  of  regular  progress. 

Tbe  evidence  from  tlie  claviHoiiment  of  moriUs  has  be(;n  stratic^ly 
neglected.  The  moral  adranoe  is  perfectly  regular  from  the  Law 
through  the  Prophets  to  the  New  TcstameDt.  If  we  adopt  tbe  dates 
of  the  new  criti<^  the  order  i«  destrojcd.  Tlie  new  critics  hare  felt 
thia  dilBculty,  aitd  imagine  a  iKKly  "  of  wise  men  "  workiug  for  a  while 
iadepeudcutly  of  the  legislators,  bat  this  expedient  is  a  half- measure. 
It  is  not  possible  lo  deny  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  wise  men 
was  later  than  the  assumed  date  of  the  production  of  the  last  code. 
Conaequcntly  the  contradiction  is  permanent.  Ts  it  possihie  that  there 
WHS  an  advance,  a  retrogrr j<i!nn ,  and  n  second  advance,  the  last  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  latest  code,  wliich  was  Ycry  rigidly  observed 
in  the  whole  future  ?  When  we  consider  the  central  point  of  tbo 
morality  of  the  Prophets  and  the  wise  men,  tbis  seems  beyond  pofui- 
bilily.  Tbat  central  point  is  the  sanctity  and  symbolical  meaning  of 
marriage.  Monogamy  is  cither  taught  or  implied  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Tbis  is  unknown  to  the  Law,  which  [>ermil8  polygamy  and 
lias  no  Kymholie  meaning  for  marriage. 

The  argument  from  moral  development  seems  of  special  valae,  as 
it  is  beyond  all  critical  questions  mid  of  an  extremely  simple 
character.  Its  whole  wcigbt  is  against  the  new  critica.  There  is 
thus  a  body  of  external  cridcucc,  much  of  which  is  tn  discovery  later 
llian  the  thpory,  and  one  strong  arguraeat  on  internal  evidence,  which 
should  surely  induce  us  to  pause  before  we  accept  the  conclusions  of 
Knenen  and  '\\'eUhauaen;  the  more  as  those  oonclnsions  require  such 
raodiRcations  in  the  text  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  historical  character 
and  walue. 

If  1  am  required  to  prove  how  the  fiibhcal  documents,  which  I 
bolieTc  to  he  the  oldest,  were  handed  down,  1  would  reply  with  the 
same  question  as  to  the  IJomcric  poems.  Further,  I  would  ask  how 
the  books  dated  by  the  new  school  from  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
were  preserveil.  Escrepl  the  Siloam  iuscriplion  (eleventh  or  eighth 
century)  aud  the  Moabile  Stone  (ninth  century),  we  have  no  Pales- 
tiutau  contemporary  records  before  the  Cbristian  era,  and  no 
Phornirian  but  of  very  \a\o  date.  Wcru  it  nut  for  two  inscriptions 
we  should  have  outside  the  Itibhcal  data  no  reason  for  holding  that 
written  language  was  known  in  Palestine  during  the  thirteen 
centuries  following  the  Exodns,  nor  iu  Phcenicia  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  inlcrral.  Yet  it  is  not  ou  the  evidence  of  antiquity  iu  the 
statements  of  the  Biblical  books,  here  considervd  the  earliest,  but 
upon  the  accurate  transcription  of  Egyptian  words,  that  positive 
evidence  of  writing  should  rest.  The  objection  merely  depends  on 
the  argumenittm  ii  a'tientio. 

Let  us  wait  for  more  light.  Beoikai.d  Stitaut  Poole. 
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pnrticulariziug  of  the  more  uaivonal  ctliica)  spirit.  Wc  cau  witliout 
difficultT'  locate  the  drams  of  tbc  First  Part  in  any  of  the  quaint 
muQstcr-citics  of  Southern  Gcrniauy,  hut  the  liialta  of  our  earth  are 
almost  too  nnrrotr  to  meet  the  deuiniids  of  the  wider  cxpcricaces  of 
the  Second  Part. 

I  have  attempted  neither  an  exhaustive  dcscriptiou  of  these 
musical  works,  nor  to  form  any  judgoaeut  as  to  their  comparatire 
mcritii,  but  have  adhered  to  my  purpose  of  discovcriug  the  moral 
mo/i/ which  distiupaished  each,  or  of  which  each  sMmcd  to  be  a  more 
complete  ciutiodLmeut.  I  have  spoken  of  Gouaod'a  work  as  in  u 
manner  cmbracinf;  the  motifii  of  the  others,  as  well  at  supplcmeatiof; 
them  with  a  distinct  one  of  ila  own,  because  this  universality  is  what 
characterizes  the  religious  fceliag  itself.  It  would  be  an  iuicrestiug 
psychological  study  to  inquire  how  far  the  choice  of  these  several 
elements  a»  subjects  for  their  respective  treatment  is  the  result  of 
some  prevailing  disposition  or  aptitude  of  the  several  eompoaers,  aa 
abown  in  their  other  works.  AVe  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  musical 
writing  of  each  is  the  response  which  his  own  artistic  sense  ^ivcs  back 
on  his  being 'impressed  with  a  ccrtaia  moral  import  of  the  legend. 
The  responses  rarj-  according  to  the  difforenecs  in  the  impressiona 
received,  and  these  according  to  the  dilfereuees  in  the  receptive 
organs.  Such  would  be  a  bold  aud  intrusive  kind  of  mental  analysis, 
a  calling  of  these  men  to  a  kind  of  moral  judgment  pronounced  b^ 
eir  own  works;  uud  I  eunres^  that  I  nhouM  hesitate  in  daring  to 
sly  my  owu  method  in  estimating  them  as  I  have  io  estimating 
their  writing;  but  in  one  case  I  feel  that  my  method  is  fully  rindi- 
cated  by  the  writer's  subsequent  choice  of  theme — namely,  in  that  of 
Gounod.  Kol  only  has  the  real  bunt  of  his  musicul  genius,  in  spite  of 
apparent  efforts  to  turn  it  iu  other  direetious,  proved  itself  a  distinctly 
religious  one  by  his  virtual  abandonment  of  secular  fur  sacred  stibjcets, 
his  decided  preference  for  uraturiu  over  opera,  ballet,  and  all  other 
forms  of  orchestral  writing,  but  I  doubt  if  iu  all  that  he  has  written 
there  baa  been  nt  bottom  a  religious  feeling  so  strong  aud  alU 
pervading  in  iu  iiifiueuce  as  in  the  opera  of  "  Faust."  On  this,  rather 
than  ou  the  later  work  so  designated  by  the  author  bimaeir,  will  the 
public  judgment  of  the  future  see  written  the  rightful  title — Opux 
vUte  nirtr. 

FUAVK  Sewall. 


THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 


A  STUDY  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC  CAUSES. 


ir. 

[tn  tb*  1m(  lutiole  two  pTOpodliooa  were  aul>iiutteid :  Ftrat,  tlut  io  tho  itwreuod 
control  wliici)  (lurinx  the  uat  qturUr  of  »  c«aUity  nuukiad  \a»  »cqairod  over  tls 
foMM  of  Nature,  uid  the  incretaod  nUltEktion  cl  aiwb  mut'ol  for  tiia  irotK  ol  piwlnctMn 
■ad  dnthbotiou,  u  U>  b«  found  *  canae  amply  tntlSeicRt  to  AOconnt  for  iho  aIommiI 
nnivwuJ  KDd  extnordinoiy  eeonomii!  diiCurfaanee  whii^h  hu  [tmratUd  ainos  187^.  and 
bida  bir  to  *  crater  or  Um  datcrcu  tn  onnlinna.  Setiiad,  that  nil  tha  otbw  »»■■«  vhicb 
lun  been  iiopiiUrtj  rojinnlcil  a,i  btvin^  directly  occ^inacil  Qr  cBcnlUlly  □nnlnbatol  tO 
Ibt  coaaoraie  diatnrlMncc  io  ((ucation— iritli  tiio  csMftioo  of  nicti  na  >ro  in  tlic  iiMur* 
flf  B«tnr«l  pbMi>itn«aa,  m  b*il  •caaoiw  ud  hMrv(*t>,  diaeaac*  »t  plaoti  aad  aniraalii 
diiappuraiioa  oE  fiah  Mid  tlio  lik«,  nod  aneJt  oa  ara  due  to  oxoiMiiiva  taxatioa  coiiaaqu*al 
on  war  a3|WBdttiiraa,  all  <A  which  ana  local  and  tho  tint  tamparaty  in  chantetar — 
aMmlly  group  tbansaivaa  about  the  one  smt  eaoM  that  baa  Mtw  lUjigHted,  la 
•eqaenoM  or  dMiTatiru.  and  aa  i«oondary  nttber  than  piimanr  ia  their  inmionoe.  A 
auramaryof  the  pvi>1«ncc  in  inriport  of  ^tm  firtl  propnailion  liarini{  boon  aabraitt^d.  it  ta 
|>t»|>o*'^  ia  the  fiiliovriii^  aTtivlii  to  aak  Ml«iit(aa  to  the  lacta  whicbaasn  Cffbu  uondrioa- 
torjroi  thowcctJ.J 


0^'ER-PRODUCTIO^f. — Consider,  first,  the  most  popular  alU 
caiiisc  of  recent  economic  tlisturbauces,  tliiit  to  whicL  the  Rfiynt' 
Commission  of  (Jrcit  Britaio  in  its  final  report  (December,  1886)» 
and  the  United  State-s  BiircRu  of  ]>nboitr  (1886)  have  assiigtied  s 
prominent  plucc;  auii  which  the  "Trades  Union  Congreasnf  l-:LtgIand 
has  b^  resotutiou  accepted  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of  lite  workmeo 
of  England,"  the  most  prominent  cause — namely,  "  over-prodHction." 
In  a  certain  sense  there  can  be  no  over-production  of  dcnirahle  pro- 
ducts ao  long  OS  biimau  wants  for  such  products  rcinain  utitiatiafied. 
Bnt  it  i$  in  accordance  with  tho  most  common  of  the  workl's  ex- 
periences that  there  is  at  times  and  places  a  production  of  most 
naefnl  and  desirable  things  in  eiCRW  of  any  demand  at  remunerativo 
pirces  to  the  producer.  This  happens,  in  some  inntanceii,  iliroiigh 
Jack  of  progress  or  enterprise,  and  in  others  throngh  what  may  be 
led  an  excess  of  progress  or  enterprise.  An  c^ampl<:  of  tht;  first 
is  to  be  found  in  the  eircnmstance  that  in  the  daya  of  Turgot,  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance  under  Louis  XVI,  there  verc  at  timet 
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iotcrestiag  psjcliological  phcnomeooD  occun,  in,  n&niely,  the  exliibi- 
lioD  bere  afforded  of  the  power  of  the  ramiciao  to  penetrate  and  uii 
the  most  subtle  phases  of  clhiciit  nod  religious  umotioii,  mui  pi 
these  due  expressiou  in  his  art.  A  comparison  of  these  several  musics 
setting;!  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  a  kiud  of  psychological  studv  of 
the  several  coni[)Oscrs.  The  eftort  will  be  uot  to  fcrm  any  &b»oluto 
judgment  M  to  comparative  excellence,  but  to  delect,  aa  far  as  we  may 
be  able,  tfiat  peculiar  moral  and  religious  prase  of  the  drama  which 
is  emphasised  in  each  of  the  musical  norks  under  coustdcratiou. 

1  have  naoicii  Sjxihr  at  the  head  of  the  list  Ijixaiise  his  opcr 
■wtu  the  earliest  to  be  produced,  and  also  requires  the  briefest  notice 
here.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  include  him  iu  thr;  list  of 
interpreters  of  iho  "  Faust-idea,"  for  the  rcatton  that  hia  librettist's  idcit 
was  as  remoto  as  possible  fk-om  that,  at  leant,  of  Goethe,  bowcrcr 
earnestly  it  may  bare  reflected  aome  of  the  cruder  mediaeval  versioi 
of  the  legend.  Faust,  after  going  through  a  oninber  of  e\]il(>its  Of 
very  doubtful  valour  or  honour,  is  finally  carried  otf  triiiiDphiiutly  to 
Ucll,  amid  the  rejoicing  abuuts  of  the  infernal  hoata.  The  stor 
reads  mure  like  tbc  popular  Don  Juan  of  other  operas,  and  thtf 
mttsic  is  nUke  scDsational  in  character,  hardly  anywhere  acquiring 
the  dignity  of  a  moral  import.  The  composition  is  by  do  means 
without  merit  musJcftUy  couaidcrcd,  act'Oral  of  the  aoprano  arias  being 
remarkable  for  their  brilliancy,  and  even  to  this  day  popular  on  the 
conocrt  stage,  atid  here  und  there  a  deep  strong  pathos,  combined 
with  sober  purity  of  funu,  reminds  uue  creu  of  Gliick.  But  we  do 
not  think  of  this  maaic  as  heloagiog  to  the  subjective  school  id  vhicli 
the  real  opera  alone  find*  its  place — a  school  whcae  art  is  born  of  aa 
idea  ricnrly  conceived  in  the  mind  and  nfterwarda  shapini;  to  itactf  n 
musical  form  as  it«  purest  and  fullest  manifestation,  'llie  mntic  of 
Spohr'n  "  I'aust  "  might  readily  be  sung  to  tbc  H&rrtli  of  many  other 
operas  nf  tbc  time  without  any  apparent  lack  of  adaptation.  It  \a 
plcasaat  Society-music,  if  we  may  use  the  term — a  sort  of  delicious 
and  exhilarating  accouipauimcnt  to  the  waving  of  perfumed  fans,  the 
drawing  on  of  gloves,  liastily  snatched  g1im]>se8  of  the  brilliaiiily 
dressed  housCj  and  n  half- suppressed  murmur  of  gay  conversation. 
If  wc  could  conceive  of  Faust  as  iu  the  modem  sense  a  "  Society 
man,"  which  somehow  we  lind  it  impossible  to  do,  nc  might  find  thin 
somewhat  flippant  opera  more  deserving  of  study  than  it  at  present 
scema  to  us. 

With  the  other  four  compositious  to  which  1  invite  attention,  thcrft 
issurely  no  lack  of  subjective  and  earnest  content.  It  is  doubtful  if, 
except  iu  the  oratorios  and  ^crcd  cantatas  of  the  masters  of  aacrcd 
music,  there  is  mauifest  auywheru  ao  earnest  an  intent  iu  musical 
writing  as  we  find  iu  these  works— the  "  Faust"  of  Schumann  and 
that  of  Gounod,  the  "  Damuatiou  "  of  Bcrliox,  and  the  "  MeAstofdc  " 
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ofiknto.  la  none,  vith  the  etcepliou  of  SclLumaou'A  "Scenes/'  i« 
Ibe  text  precistflj  thnt  of  Uuetbc,  but  &I1  dvrivi;  tbcir  l.bcmc  from  hU 
TGisiui)  uf  the  tegeutl,  sud  fulluw  bis  drama  with  sutHcieut  ucameas 
to  CDibIc  tliem  to  li«  judged  an  hy  a  coaiiuoa  stsndanl  in  their 
lilcntr;  courcot  Tbeir  difTer  so  widtly,  howorer,  to  die  ipccial 
theme  or  phnac  of  the  drama  rboscn  by  eneh  ixJtnposcr  for  oiuaical 
aeltiug,  that  tlicjr  arc  rather  to  he  rcganlcd  u  coustilatiug  together 
one  complete  cxpresaioQ,  tbun  ns   so   mkoy  varioiu  treatments  of  ft 

.atngle  subject.  'l*hQ  deep  intoHcetnal  iusigbt  into  the  mcartiDg  oF 
the  drama,  aud  the  vivid  realization  of  ila  eucecssivc  great  motives  in 
tbfl  language  of  tone  by  tboBe  writers,  are  a  aignificant  iudicatiou  of 
ibe  Tva.1  pntgresa  of  the  uiiislc:il  art.  In  ueitber  of  tbew:  worka  ia 
the  dramatic  theme  eiihurrlinatcd  to  the  mere  play  of  musical  aounda. 
It  ia  OTcrfwhcrc  true  opera  in  the  gcnuiuc  nonse,  aud  that  so  lofty  u 

ttbeme  shoahl  hare  found  even  so  many  worthy  interpreters  is  a  fact 

'that  lendi  a  new  dignity  to  the  Tocation  of  the  musical  composer. 

Of  the  five  compo^cra  named,  two  have  extended  tbcir  librelti  into 

the  ScL-oud  Part  of  the  drama,  auj  two  have  ended  with  the  First. 

The  mural  cuulcui  of  the  Faust-idea  is  of  course  incomplete  without 

the   Second  Part.      We  may   look  for  Uie  reason  of  this  variety  of 

L-chotce  in  the  peculiur  mural  !u;t)»ibility  or  reccpLiTity  in  thu  miud  of 
the  rcapcctire  composer  irith  regard  to  tlie  plia%ca  which  hi;  boa  chosen 
to  embody  in  hia  work.  Viewed  in  thia  light  our  study  ooght  to 
illuHtraic  the  unipersalily  of  both  the  |KJcm  aud  the  music  to  which 
the  FauBt-idca  hns  been  the  eommou  inspiration. 

It  ia  to  this  kind  of  cthico-mu»ic-al  analysin  that  I  shall  maiuly 
coufinc  my  ubscrvutions  on  the  works  before  U8.  A  purely  musical 
criticism  would  Iks  quite  remote  from  my  present  purpose;  and  I 
humbly  hope  that  to  many  readers,  who  would  shrink  froiu  a  merely 
technical  dt«fpii'tition  on  a  musical  subject,  my  proposed  treatment 
of  the  one  before  vs  may  not  be  wholly  iiiiattractive. 

I'he  four  phases  of  tbc  dinma  which  I  find  lo  have  fonnd  each  its 
distinctive  eiprewiioii  iti  thf  several  works  before  us  are  the  followiug  : 
The  Satanic  or  luferualj  the  Fagau  and  Classic,  the  Spiritual  and 
the  Religious. 

The  lirst,  I  honlly  neeil  say,  is  that  which  lends  its  lurid  and 
fateful  hue  to  tbc  mu»ic  througliout  of  the  "  Damnation  dc  l-'au&t." 
by  JJerlioz,  Terrible  as  it  noundato  cbarocteriae  the  exquisite  writing 
of  tliifl  jiificd  geniua  an  infernn],  I  know  of  no  other  term  by  which 
lo  diatiuguisb  tbt:  power  and  the  spell  of  his  miii>!c.  Not  here  alone, 
but  in  mnch  eUe  that  he  haa  written,  we  seem  to  hear  the  chant  of  the 
death  angel,  the  cburua  of  the  accursed,  the  sad — how  sad  and  pene- 
trating !  —  lamrut  of  the  dfjijiuiriug  aud  the  losL  Beauty,  a  depth  of 
Leclic  colour,  a  kindof  Icvcrish  glow  and  gleam,  the  repose  which  is  that 
of  languor  rather  than  of  rest,  the  awful,  irreaistihlo  tread  of  fate — 
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pleasure  taat<d  on  tlie  brink  of  endleu  sorrow,  the  liope  whicli  is  kgaiost 
hope— these  arc  what  pulsate  beneath  the  weirdly  beautiful  tones  of  this 
laddest  of  mmical  writers.  The  title  of  the  work  apeats  for  the  llioroiigh 
honesty  of  the  writer.  It  is  not  the  rli^atioD  but  the  dcj^radatiou  of 
the  human  soul — the  despair  of  humanity — before  the  awful  doom  of 
"him  that  accuses"  and  denies,  that  in  here,  depicted  in  most  feeling 
language.  The  triumph  of  Satan,  the  jubilant  bowl  of  evil  Rpirita, 
the  stifliDg  epell  of  the  infernal  atmospheres,  give  a  kind  of  audertone 
to  all  the  scenes  described^  eren  those  in  which  a  certain  mockery  of 
peace,  love,  and  happiness  tlieds  a  thin,  faint  gtcam  of  warmth  and 
light.  If  there  is  a  delicious  sorrow  in  the  prelude  aud  in  Faust's 
soliloquy  under  the  inflnenee  of  Nalurr,  it  is  not  that  which  is  born  of 
sympathy  with  an  infioitfi  life,  but  of  an  anticipation  of  the  inentable 
decay  and  death  that  threatens  all.  It  is  the  music  of  pessimism  and 
of  despair.  That  this  triiimph  of  Mepbislopbelcs  should  have  proved  so 
accepubic  to  the  public  as  is  evinced  by  the  wide  popularity  of  ilerlioi't 
work,  aud  also  by  the  recent  anocesaful  run  of  irviug's  veruoD  of  the 
play  at  the  Lyceum,  in  which  Satan's  role  i»  in  every  sense  the  leading 
one,  must  not  necessarily  be  construed  us  indicating  a  correspood- 
iogly  diabolical  predileetioa  in  the  public  sentiment  that  Quds  its 
satisfaetiou  in  these  jwrtrayaU.  I  attribute  it  rather  to  the  intense 
realisui  of  both  productions,  a  feature  that  appeals  more  than  any 
other  to  the  dominant  mental  crairiug  of  this  lime,  as  well  as  to  a 
negative  cause  iu,  namely,  the  failure  of  the  gcueral  playgoing  public 
to  penetrate  deeply  enongb  into  the  moral  uf  the  Faust-idea  as 
wrought  out  by  Goethe,  to  know  how  really  superficial  aud  delusive 
this  triumph  of  "the  cril  one"  is.  The  dincipllue  of  temptation, 
the  awful  combat  b<:twecu  the  angel  principle  and  the  devil  principle 
in  man,  is  only  seemingly  closed  by  physie&l  death  or  the  captivity  of 
the  body.  Au  iuteusc  conflict  is  to  follow — u  contiiet  lying  deeper 
than  the  plauc  of  the  hody'a  passions;  a  conflict  among  the  prin- 
ciples thatgo  to  tuukc  up  human  society.  The  soul  of  the  larger  man 
is  to  be  tried ;  the  field  of  this  temptation  widen?  beyond  the  Hmita* 
tions  of  the  Saxon  race  and  the  Christian  religion  j  the  slniggliag 
tendeuciea  inherited  from  the  post  existence  of  the  race  must  oomo 
to  their  conscious  rcalJiation  and  decision  here  in  the  breast  of 
this  typical  prophet  nutl  uinrtyr.  Those  who  see  the  drama  closed 
with  the  awful  flight  to  Hell,  depicted  as  no  one  but  Berlioz  eould 
do  it,  and  carry  away  ouly  the  vision  of  it«  lurid  depths,  are,  bow- 
ever,  hardly  murcdcfieieut  in  u  true  apprehension  of  the  moral  scope 
of  tbe  legend  than  the  majority  of  those  good  sober-minded  people 
who  object  on  principle  to  the  fimiinK  of  any  good  and  wholesome 
moral  in  a  play  of  this  nature.  Both  classes  fall  far  short  of  tbftt 
conception  which,  in  the  initial  germ,  as  well  as  in  the  completed 
development  of  the  Faust-idea,  is  at  once  its  redeeming  element  aud 
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^ta  iMtinc  ^^OTf.     For,  vhether  in  the  ancient  storjr  uf  Job.  in  wkicU 
hM  detected  Uie  loUUnce   of  tbc  legend,  or  in    Goethe's 

the  dominant  idea  vt  aodoabtedlj  that  oP  an  all-ruling  Diriae 
ridetire,  vbicti  cmbnces  eren  the  hells  in  its  dominion,  and  whose 
Ibvs  include  even  the  permission  of  erU  that  thereby  greater  good 
najr  oome.  That  the  dark  side  of  the  argument  should  hare  been  the 
first  to  he  recuf;uiicd  is  onlr  natural,  and  that  heuce  shoold  be  drmwn 
a  theme  for  popular  prcacntation,  rather  than  from  the  other  more 
ibtle  and  deeply  hidden  one.  vhether  by  the  musician  or  ct«g«- 
r,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  If  we  judge  a  work  of  art  by 
the  thoroughness  with  which  its  cud  is  attained,  uo  one  will  withhold 
iiighest  tribute  of  praise  from  Berlioz's  most  successful  work-  It 
not  alone  ihe  musical  representation  of  passion,  grief,  and  despair, 
in  tbdr  deepest  throes ;  it  is  the  Bpotheoaia  of  the  inhuman,  the 
bestial,  the  vile.  Wituras  the  songs  of  the  "  Rat  "and  the  "  Flea."  Was 
BBsic  ever  put  to  lo  hue  a  use  before  ?  And  yot  it  is  realistic  art, 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  we  apply  this  term  to  the  carnal  and 
daTOrous  canvasses  that  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  French  Salon, 
It  hymns,  as  the  latter  record,  the  tnum|ih  of  matter,  of  the  Qesh^. 
and  of  death.  Sweet  and  pathetic  beyond  all  words  to  describe  is 
this  dying  Psyche  sung  ;  the  nail  of  the  humau  soul,  ai  the  last  gleam 
uf  the  Qoble,  the  leader,  the  beautiful  iu  man  and  womau  fades  from 
our  vision. 

Unlike  Berlioz,  Boito,  while  also  choosing  the  Sataaic  title  for  his 
work,  writes  in  n.  luore  normally  human  spirit,  and  gives  us  a  far 
healthier  and  more  gcniai  rendering  of  tho  story.  Uis  theme  embraces 
the  Second  Part,  and  thus  introduces  the  idea  of  the  linal  redcraptinn 
,of  I'aust,  but  it  is  uot  this  complL>tion  o(  the  moral  motive  of  the 
rama  that  constitutes  the  distinguishing  trait  of  this  composition,  so 
much  as  that  which  is  incidcutal  to  it — namely,  the  introduction  of 
the  Hellenic,  or  classic  clement,  through  the  admission  of  the  Helena 
episode  from  the  Second  Part.  This  supplies  the  key-note  for  our 
understandiag  the  peculiar  charm  which  the  work  of  Bolto  possesscN 
throughout  It  is  the  lovcliucss  of  Helen,  the  Greek  passion  for  tlic 
beautiful  as  such ;  it  is  human  love,  neither  refined  by  the  dimioatiou 
of  passion  nor  yet  seasoned  with  the  guilty  lust  of  siu,  but  rather 
;turety  uatural  aud  Ci-ec.  This  clement,  while  suffusing  the  whole 
"itV  vith  a  certain  roluptnous  and  sensual  glamour,  is  yet  uot 
fiBught  with  the  seed  of  corruption  and  death.  If  it  is  sin,  it  is  yet 
not  the  siu  done  iu  the  light,  but  iu  the  sleep  of  I^aturc,  in  which  the 
Christian  couscicuce  is  uot  yet  awakened.  It  may  be  animal ;  it  is 
not  bestial.  This  peculiar  character  of  the  moral  scutiiuent  em- 
bodied in  Bouo's  music  is  what  leads  me  lo  call  it  Pagau  in  contrast 
with  the  Saion-Chriatian  clement  which  pervades  the  other  three. 
The  muHic  of  the  revel  and   tJic  dance  is  that  of  the  ditbyrambic 
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choms  of  the  Greeks ;  a  DiotiTeJAD  sweetucm  aod  meltowDew  ruu« 
tbruugh  tlie  Iiulf-drcaoiy  bars  iulroducio^  the  ^itlen  scene  and  the 
light-Iiearleil  plav  uf  the  1o*ctb  ;  tbe  morking  gallBiilries  of  ^rcfis- 
tofclc  with  Marta  arc  hkf  the  inuocvnt  prunkn  of  llic  Satyr  of  old 
— the  declaration  of  lore,  the  pledge,  the  lligbt,  alt  Iceiu  witli  tlio 
fervid  passion  of  inc^tpericQccd  youth;  the  unstayed  ourreot  of  uu- 
rcflccling:,  unquestioning,  love.  Kveu  where  the  oompowr  hat) 
attempted  to  portray  the  calmer,  deeper  emotion*,  aa  in  Faust's 
soliloquy  ou  his  retuni  from  his  walk  in  the  fields  aud  in  his  prayer 
addressed  to  lieleu  as  the  ideal  type  of  the  beautiful,  the  vein  of 
muaic  struek  is  not  one  tli&t  reaches  deeper  thnn  tbe  sentea.  beautiful 
as  these  paHsaves  uudoiibtcilly  are.  Three  scenes  iu  the  oprm  do, 
howeier,  dwirvc  special  uotit-e,  ou  account  of  the  imiueuse  power  of 
artistic  interpretation  which  they  exhibit.  Natural  and  earthly  as 
the  emotionn  may  be  whinh  they  p«irtray,  thpy  are  uevertbelcss  deep 
and  strong,  and  such  ns  itwaken  a  responoe  in  the  human  heart  at  all 
tines.  I  refer  to  ibe  vail  of  grief,  the  frcniT  uf  despair,  that  ta 
uttered  in  Margaret's  nong  "  Al  \[are ;  "  to  the  sweet  but  delusive 
vision  of  the  peace  of  uneadiug  love,  in  the  duct  "  Loutauo,  loutauo ;" 
and,  finally,  to  the  dcscriptiou  of  the  night  io  Greece,  wliicb,  in  the 
whiteness  of  its  moonbf^ht,  its  clear-cut  HhadowR,  the  very  ttara 
relleeted  in  the  lioaitm  of  the  lake,  the  melatichuly  fragranre  of  i«iinimcr 
roses  in  the  air,  is  so  mnr*-ellouEly  drawn,  in  tbe  duet  between  Helen 
and  her  attendant  in  the  classic  scene.  Ilarcly  do  wc  find  in  music 
so  cxfiiiiititc  an  intellect  as  here.  It  is  the  beauty  of  form  left 
nnvciled,  except  with  the  merest  film  of  a  material  coreriog.  It  is 
like  a  Doric  frieze,  standing  out  white,  purc^  and  sharply  defined 
against  the  purpling  eky  of  an  Attic  iwiiight,  Not  more  truly  did 
Goethe  bring  back  the  Hellenic  spirit  to  German  [luetry  thau  halt 
litis  Italian  oomjioser  translati-il  iu  this  single  scene  the  olosnir  mntfeg 
iuto  the  musical  form  of  our  time.  The  pcifomianee  of  this  duct  by 
Mcsdamcs  Trcbcllt  and  Nilsson  I  remember  as  I  would  a  veritable 
vision  of  a  night  in  Athens. 

From  the  "  Mcftstofvlc."  let  us  pass  now  to  tbe  "  Sceucs  from 
Faust"  of  Sehumnun.  This  alone  of  all  the  compositions  before  us 
attempts  tJ  emhuJy  tu  niuuical  language  the  complete  mcrBl  iniport 
of  the  "FauHt"  of  Goethe.  Theaceucs  of  couiw  embrace  theSecond 
Part,  aud  even  include  the  passage  in  wbidi  the  solution  of  the  deep 
problem  of  human  happiness  is  reached — in,  namely,  the  disrover^-  of 
the  law  of  use,  of  mutual  service  of  nau  to  man,  as  the  luglttst  ideal 
of  society — the  divine  deatiuy  of  mon. 

That  the  plots  of  Satan  sbonld  have  to  yield  to  a  prosaic 
proposition  of  political  economy — that  the  charms  of  learning,  of 
sensual  pleasure,  of  intellectual  beauty,  of  empire,  should  all  low 
their  potency  iu  tbe  face  of  a  selicme  to  redeem  some  wvste  land  and 
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proride  for  a  conirurtable  home  for  aome  poor  teoanU— thU  has  beeu 
a  diOicalt  point  for  the  crxtia  to  recoocile  to  tbcir  ideas  of  esthetic 
tinitT  and  hariDony.      It  lias  required  o  proroiiiKk-r  npprcclcitiou  uf 

r'JlucDaa  ddiglit  and  Luman  destiny  than  wa«  )>tM:<cs>e(l  !>/  tlic  ontiuary 
Ijoetutcn  and  their  critics  or  the  Romantic  school,  to  f;ain  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  sublime  idea  whinh  the  poet  ha«  thus  cm>)odted.  Lf 
it  was  a  daring  tiling,  mich  t»  only  a  genuine  master  could  have  the 
counj^  and  the  strength  to  do,  must  we  not  admire  the  masictati 
vho  baa  dared  cvcd  to  attempt  a  worthy  tniitical  expression  of  so 
toft;  aud  yet  so  unpopular  a  theme !  TtitA  Schumatui  has  done  in 
passages  of  singular  power  and  depth.  In  his  portrayal  of  Faust  ait 
that  human  soul  that  struggles  for  the  complete  recoocihatioa  of 
biuuL'lf  to  the  primeval  beneficent  order  of  a  divine  pur|iuie.  and  that 
couscqaently  yearns  for  the  sympathy  of  even  the  inanimate  world 
trf  Naturi^  ns  ncll  as  for  the  eommuniou  of  an  actual  human 
brotherhood,  there  is  a  lofty  reach  iu  Schumann's  music  which  we 
arc  ablo  to  describe  by  no  other  terra  than  spiritual.  Intensely 
human  throughout,  it  is  nevertheless  thrilled  alt  the  while  with 
emotiotiB  that  come  rather  from  the  spiritual  than  from  the  sensual 
side  of  our  nature.  The  angelie  choruses  are  indeed  Blraius,  worthy 
to  be  heard  iu  Heaven— mystery,  intiuity,  the  sweet  but  awful  secreta 
of  the  intercourse  of  angu-U  and  men,  the  dreamy  hut  joyous  ecstasies 
of  tfae  "  bicsscil  boys,''  the  prayers  and  adorations  of  martyrs  and 
pmphcts — all  thc!^  necra  to  he  bn;athed  into  these  numbers  aa  if 
from  some  bright  door  ajar  into  the  upper  world.  A  calm  and 
Doble  dignity,  the  rcpoee  which  foretells  the  sure  fultilmcnt 
of  the  divine  purposes  of  good,  st&mps  tho  work  with  a  distinctly 
ethical  character  in  keeping  with  il«  lofty  theme.  We  feel  that 
to  divert  aud  amuvc  arc  functions  almost  too  trivial  for  such  art 
I  this :  to  elevate,   to  purify,  and  cuiioble  the  aspirations  of  men 

'liecomcs  alike  the  mission  of  the  puct  uud  the  muticiau.  I  know 
bow  lame  my  attempts  must  be  to  define  iu  words  what  L  have  ven- 
tured to  characterise  as  the  spiritaal  character  of  Schumaon's  inter- 
pretation of  the  drama.  I  can  only  throw  myself  upon  a  suppowd 
lympatUctie  intuition  of  my  reader  iu  any  appeal  for  his  approval. 
The  composer  is  oidy  employing  here,  in  a  field  adequate  to  his  geniui, 
the  Minic  deep  human  iu:si|$ht  and  power  of  expression  which  have 
charactcrixed  his  other  works,  aud  which  have  eoustituled  him  a  kind 
of  musical  prophet.  A  voice  speaks  here  which  is  deeper  tbso 
iotellcct ;  it  is  rather  the  utterance  of  some  celes>tial  priuciplc  in  the 
homao  soul,  of  a  faculty  that  sees,  and  that  enables  congenial  rouIs 
to  see,  what  cannot  be  put  in  words.      As  H  ji'to'*  music  was  described 

^M  sensuous  without  the  element  of  sin,  so  Scbumaon  is  human 
without  being  sensuous.  In  this  subtle  influeuce  of  the  affccttoual 
part  of  the  miad,  that  which  arrives  at  percoptions  aud  conveys  tbeni 
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to  other  minda  Trtthoat  the  formal  iaterreatioQ  of  totoilect,  nod  tbm 
awakens  ]ofty  emotioDH,  even  vithout  the  aid  of  words,  truly  the 
music  of  Schumann's  "  Faust "  iUustratea  in  no  feeble  nay  io  vhst 
manner 

"  U*i  ewig  w«iUtclM 
Zioht  un«  bnraa.'' 


It  rcmaiDB  for  me  to  point  oat  in  what  manner  Gounod'a  opera 
holds  a  complementary  relation  to  all   the    foregoing,  and  aUo  com- 
hines  in  one  work   thrir  several  distinctive  qualities).      It  in  tu  the 
nnirersal  commingling  of  all  these  characteriitics  tbat  T  have  called 
Gounod's  rendering  of  the  drama  a  prc<cminently  religions  one.    For 
religion  is  the  name  for  that  emotion  in  the  horasn  rrice  which  makes 
possible  the  mutual  appro&cb  of  the  lowest  with  the  higheatclemeotn 
in  GOT  nature,  which  permits  Satan  to  converse  face  to  face  with 
Deity,  and  equally  enables  the  compassiouate  love  of  the  Father  of 
mankind  to  rench  down  to   the  uttermost  depths  to  recall  His  lost 
diild  to  Himself.      But  the  religions  feeling  which  Gounod  has  here 
painted  in  tones,  with  imly  a  master's  touch,  is  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church.      It  has  not  the  profoundly  ethical  and   unircrsal  character 
that  Bnds  expre»ion  in  Schumann,  and  that  can  comprehend  a  solutioa 
of  Fauat's  destiny  like  that  which  the  Second  Part  evolves;  but  for 
this  reiy  reason  it  strikes  homp  more  directly  to  the  conscience  of  the 
masses,    which   see  somehow  in  I^targaret'a  awful    punishment  and 
death  a  kind  of  vicarious  atonemeut  for  the  sin  of  her  lover,  and  in 
the  angelic  strains  of  the  postlude  hear  the  triumph  of  that  Divine 
lore  which  can  by  some  mean*,  more  marvclluus  and  instantaneous 
than  the  slow  process  of  moral  combat   in   the  penitent  soul,  bring 
about  the  desired  heavenly  transformation.     The  closing  of  the  opera 
with  the  First  Part  was,  therefore,  we  may  say,  a  dramatic  necessity, 
when  the  underlying  motive  was  the  portrayal  of  tho  unliuary  Chris- 
tian sentiment.      It  is  this  crho  uf  a  deeply  iutorwovcu  consciousneas 
of  sin,  of  holy  lore  profaned,  of  the  terrors  of  the  Judgment  Day,  of 
the  compassionate  mercy  and  the  pardoning  grace  of  ftud,  that  has 
given   Gounod's  opera   its  vast    ascendancy  q\ct   all   the   others  in 
popular  favour,     That  it  is  a  profoundly  religious  work  does  by  do 
means   imply  the    absence  of  other  characteristics,  any  more   tbau 
the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church  excludes  the  idea  of  what  Is 
sensuous,  frolicsome^  or  cveu.  diahotical.     Bat  the  triumph  of  Divine 
compamiou  is  foretold   alike  in   the  {'ondcmuatiou  of  guilt,  in  the 
awful  tbrucs  of  a  remorseful   couxcicucc,  In  the  semutire  recoiling  of 
a  pare  nature  from  the  presence  of  the  evil  one,  as  in  the  last  prayer 
of  Margaret,  wherein  the  very  music  she  einga  seems  to  brvak  the 
prieoE  bars  and  let  her  soul  fly  free  to  Heaven.     Powerfully  as 
Mepfaistopheles  is  depicted  here,  it  is  asn  power  that  is  rebuked,  and 
must  crouch  and  crawl  away  defeated,  rather  than  as  the  real  winner 
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mjui  victor  in  Uie  struggle  with  the  Alt-Fatlier.  It  U  liforathortlian 
death  that  in.  the  eud  trimoplis;  snd  if  the  sin  is  deep,  it  is  tleepljr 
mtoned  for,  and  the  end  is  rodemjitiou. 

TIic  absence  of  the  Pagan  or  classic  scenes  of  tlie  drama,  as  well  aa 
of  the  Walpurgis-Nacht  epitwHle,  leares  the  nuhject  to  be  treated  to 
macli  circumscribed  Umitg,  and  the  local  colouring  givca  hf  both  the 
poet  and  the  composer  is  decidedly  Suxoii  in  its  prevailing  tone. 
The  deep  uadcrtoue  of  sadness  vhich  is  heard  in  the  scenes  where 
stroog  feeling  i«  described,  even  from  the  first  note  of  the  marvol- 
loualy^  labjecttve  OTcrture,  is  not  au  unfit  expression  in  tones  of  that 
miwt  tme  aiialjaia  of  the  Saxon  rt-li^ous  character  irhicli  Uic  com- 
poser's coaDtrymnu,  Tuiuv,  gives  us  in  his  "  History  of  Kugliafa 
Literature."  But,  while  the  nligiuus  feeling  is  Saxon,  the  power 
and  presence  of  the  Chnrch  a«  described  by  Gotinod  ta  thoroughly 
Komao  or  Latin.  Thus  the  religious  spint  breathes  in  the  chonisca 
of  atigela  aud  spirits  in  the  earlier  sceues;  it  is  shown  in  the  mystic 
power  of  the  Cross  used  by  the  students  in  rejielliiig  Mephintqpheles  ;  in 
the  holy  dnaul  which  Faust  feels  o»  eutcriug  Margaret's  chamber,  where 

'*..•.    day  b}-  d»y  oacb  iniliMinca  pure 
Of  IvokVttn  AU(1  PArtli  bvr  hMrt  oiaUirv, 
And  fain  wnnlit  wi^loomc  forth,  aad  n'in 

We  feel  its  awful  presence  in  the  curse  of  Valentine ;  in  the 
delirioun  fears,  the  calm,  and  the  ccstanca  of  Margaret  in  the  Pritson 
Sceue ;  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  sublime  dr-ath-ntrugglc,  in  which  the 
soul  finds  release  aud  victory  for  herself  and  her  beloved. 

'Phe  Church,  on  the  other  band,  not  only  as  mocked  by  Mcphis- 
topholcs,  hut  as  introduced  in  her  solemn  ofliccs  as  a  factor  in  the 
drama,  n  puri'ly  of  the  Itomau  type.  It  speaks  the  verdicts  of  the 
irrevocable  jndgment  of  Peity,  it  proiiouuces  the  calm  and  immovable 
exactions  of  the  law.  Terrible  and  implacable  as  the  Fates  of  the 
ancient  tragedy  rises  before  the  euuacience-stricken  Margaret  the 
im;)ending  MDteocc  of  her  guilt.  Nowhere  boa  this  feeling  of  the 
immutability  of  law,  of  the  hopeicssDcss  of  doom,  been  depicted  in 
the  b«ly  itnd  in  the  form  of  music,  more  vividly  than  in  the  on^aa- 
preludc  lo  the  Cathedral  Scene.  Is  it  not  almost  cruelty  intoned,  in 
steady,  calm,  but  irresistible  onward  movement,  undoviating,  heed- 
merciless  ?  The  accusations  of  Satan  from  within  (iud  llieir  echo 
from  without  in  the  awful  strains  of  the  "  Dies  ira;,"  the  Church's 
great  objective  representation  of  the  DiviDc  judgment  and  of  the  just 
deitert  of  sin.  The  majesty,  the  power  of  the  Church,  speak  in  tho 
solemn  tones  of  her  own  Gregorian  chant.  The  imprecations,  the 
idMpatr  of  centuries  of  lost  and  doomed  lives,  press  down  with  their 
fliurdeu  ia  these  massive  and  mighty  chords.  In  these  passages  from 
(the  Church's  ritual  the  religious  element  of  the  drama  becomes 
lixed  and  particularised,  just  as  ilie  religious  element  itaelf  ia  the 
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particularizing  of  the  more  univenial  ethical  spirit.  Wc  can  witboat 
dilKcaUy  locate  the  drama  of  the  Firat  Part  in  any  of  tbe  quaiat 
mtiDstcr- cities  of  Southern  Gernisny,  but  the  limitt  of  our  earth  are 
almost  too  narrov  to  meet  the  demanils  of  the  wider  experieoces  of 
the  SecoDd  Part. 

I  have  Bttemptetl  neither  an  exhatutire  de-tnription  of  these 
masical  works,  nor  tu  form  ativ  jiidgmcot  as  to  their  compamtin; 
merits,  but  have  adhered  to  my  purpose  of  discovering  the  moral 
viW)/ which  distinguished  each,  or  of  which  each  scecoed  to  be  a  more 
complete  cmbodimout.  I  have  spoken  of  Gounod's  work  as  in  a 
manner  embracing  the  motifs  of  the  others,  as  wdl  a«  aupplcmentinj; 
them  with  a  distinct  uiie  of  its  own,  because  this  uitiveraalitj  in  what 
charecterizM  the  religious  feeling  itself.  It  voald  be  an  intereatiug 
jwychologieal  study  to  inquire  Iiow  far  the  choice  of  these  iievcral 
dements  as  RubjccU  for  their  respective  treatment  is  the  result  of 
some  prerailiog  disposition  or  aptitude  of  the  several  composers,  as 
sliowu  in  their  other  works.  Wc  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  muatcal 
writing  of  each  is  the  responiie  which  bis  own  artistic  sense  gives  back 
on  bis  being  impressed  with  a  certain  moral  imjiort  of  the  legend. 
The  res[)onHes  vary  according  to  the  difTereocea  in  the  impressions 
received,  and  tlicsc  according  to  the  ditfcrcnccs  in  tlie  receptive 
organs.  Such  would  be  a  bold  and  iiitrusivc  kiud  of  mental  analysis, 
a  calling  of  theac  men  to  a  kind  of  moral  Judgment  proDounccd  by 
their  own  works;  and  I  confess  that  1  should  hesitate  ia  dartug  to 
npply  uiy  owu  method  in  estimating  them  as  1  have  in  estimating 
their  writing;  but  in  one  case  I  feel  that  my  method  is  fully  viodi- 
CBted  by  the  writer's  subsequent  choice  uf  theme — namely,  tu  that  of 
Oounod.  Not  only  has  the  real  beat  of  his  musical  genius,  in  spite  of 
apparent  efforts  tu  turn  it  in  other  directions,  prored  itself  a  distinctly 
reUgious  one  by  bis  virtual  abandonment  of  secular  for  sacred  subjects, 
Ms  decided  preference  for  oratorio  over  opera,  ballet,  aud  all  other 
forms  of  orchestral  writing,  but  1  doubt  if  in  all  that  be  has  written 
there  has  bccu  at  butlum  a  religious  feeling  so  strong  and  ull- 
perradiog  in  its  influence  as  in  the  opera  of  "  Faust."  Ou  tJiis,  rather 
than  ou  the  later  work  so  designated  by  the  author  himself,  will  tlie 
public  judgment  of  the  future  see  written  tbe  rightful  title — Opua 
vita:  mta, 

Fbank  Sewall. 
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A  STUDY  OP  ITS  ECONOMIC  CAUSES. 


IT. 


[Intlioljut  Article  two  propoalUooi  irara  ■ubmiltod:  Fint,  tlut  In  the  increaiwd 
oontrul  which  iliiriu)^  tlie  last  i|asrUr  of  a  ceatarf  miiukiod  koa  Acgiiired  over  the 
forcM  of  Natiirv.  and  l!ie  iiwrwwuJ  uUUutioa  of  such  coutcol  fur  thu  work  of  production 
kixl  >Ji«lrib«tiou,  it  (u  bn  found  «  oatuM  amply  auffioiuut  to  Amraunt  fur  the  »lnio«t 
unirarml  and  oitnonLioAiy  ««uoomio  diaturbuice  which  hu  prmvniled  aincfi  1873,  ftnd 
IhiU  fAlr  ia  a  greater  or  leia  ittgtee  to  eoBtinn«.  Si^md,  that  all  the  otAier  oauiN  whi«h 
b*r«  been  itopularl;  reijKnled  ae  having  ilirectly  occuioncd  or  eMentiAlly  ccintnlintml  to 
the eoaaovuio  diiturlxknoe  in  qneelion — wilh  tbe  cxc(!|>eion  of  lucb  u  are  in  the  iialiire 
of  aatuial  pheooinena,  u  bail  aewniu  and  hatveeta,  diawuua  iif  plants  sod  ftnimaU^ 
duappcATMiae  of  Sah  and  tliu  !il(o,iiad  (nob  a«  arodoo  tucxoonivo  bixatiou  oooae^atnt 
eo  war  MtpeoditUTM,  kll  of  nhiub  ar«  looal  And  the  lirtt  ti»0|>orary  iu  obaTitot«T~— 
lUtiumUy  ^roup  thvtuidvaa  aKout  the  one  neat  eeuH  that  h%»  been  eunaated,  m 
■eijaanoei  onbrivativis.  mil  oa  icaaiidary  ratber  Uiad  primary  m  tiieir  iniliipnoe.  A 
maimarr  of  tbe  cviilmot  in  tnppoit  of  thn  nVrt  prnpmtitiim  liavmit  brcn  ■ubnaiCt«<l.  it  i* 
iwvpoanl  in  tbe  folloiruiK aniclc  to  aak  nttcntioa  balbu  C.-ict«  wbicbaeein  lobe  onnlinnA- 
lory  »t  tbe  ttantd,] 

OVER-PRODlTCnON. — Considpr,  fint,  the  raoat  popular  alleged 
cause  uF  receut  economic  disturbnnccfl,  Ibat  to  which  the  Rnyal 
CommisHiou  of  tircat  BriUiu  in  its  fiiinl  report  (December,  1886], 
and  the  Unitetl  States  Bureau  of  Labour  (1SS6)  have  assigned  a 
protnincnt  placo;  and  which  the  "  Trades  lluion  Coo^pcssuf  Kuglami 
has  br  reioliition  acoeptut  ob  being,  in  the  opiaioa  of  the  workmen 
of  England,"  the  most  prominent  canse — namely,  "ovtr-proiturtion." 
Ill  a  certain  »en»e  there  can  be  no  over-production  of  Jcairahle  pro- 
ducta  eo  long  as  human  wants  for  ^uch  products  remain  uni^alistied. 
But  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  most  common  of  the  world's  cx- 
perieocci  that  there  is  at  times  and  places  a  ptroduetiou  of  most 
useful  and  dcsrrable  things  in  esccss  of  uuy  deniaud  at  rcmnncralivQ 
|uroe«  to  the  prodnccr.  Tliis  happens,  in  some  iuBtaiici-ti,  ibrotigb 
lack  of  progresn  or  enterprise,  and  in  others  tbrun^b  what  may  be 
termed  an  excew  of  progrrjM  or  entrrpriM:.  An  example  of  the  Grat 
ii  to  be  found  in  the  circumntancc  that  in  the  diiys  of  Turt^ot,  the 
French  Minister  of  Piuancc  under  Ixinis  XVI.,  there  were  at  time* 
VOL.  UU  D   a 
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in  certain  dcpartmenU  of  tVancc  >uch  abundant  Iiarvcats  tliat  Trhcat 
iraa  almost  unmu'kctublc,  Trhilc  in  other  ami  not  far-distant  afictioni 
of  the  country  there  vas  such  a  lack  of  food  that  the  inhabitants 
perished  of  hunger;  and  yet,  through  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
traoapurtation  and  commuuication  of  iutctligcncu,  the  iullacnoc  of  bad 
tans,  and  the  moral  inertiu  of  the  people,  there  was  no  cqualizatioa 
of  cunditiuns;*  An  example  of  the  second,  iuti>niified  to  a  dtrgrec 
ncrer  before  experienced,  is  to  he  found  in  the  reaults  of  the  improve- 
ments in  prodnctiott  and  distribution  which  b&Tc  been  made  especially 
nffcctivc  within  the  last  quarter  uf  a  century.  A  given  amount  of 
labour,  operating  through  tnocbincry,  produces  or  distributes  at  least 
a  third  more  product  on  the  average,  in  given  time,  than  ever  before. 
Note  the  natural  tcudcucy  of  human  nature  under  the  new  conditions. 
The  machinery  which  thus  cheapens  and  increases  product  is,  aa 
rule,  must  costly,  and  entails  a  like  burden  of  interest,  insurance,  and ' 
care,  whether  it  is  at  work  or  idle;  aud  the  ptiMcsnor of  it, TccogntEing 
tliia  fact,  naturally  di»ireii  to  convert  outlay  into  income  by  utitiKing 
it  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Again,  a  man  who  bus  Ic&raod 
by  experience  that  he  can  dispose  of  a  certain  amount  of  product  or 
service  at  a  profit,  naturally  reoaoiia  that  a  larger  amount  will  give 
faim,  if  not  a  proportionally  gre.iter,  at  least  a  larger  aggregate  profit ; 
and,  ha  the  coudilious  dLtcrniiuLug  demand  are  not  only  imperfectly 
known,  but  to  u  certain  extent  incapable  of  cxuct  detcrmiuatiuu,  be 
discania  the  idciL  of  any  riak,  e%'en  if  he  for  a  moment  cutertuine  it, 
and  pushes  iudustriul  eObrl  to  its  maximum.  And  us  this  process 
is  general,  and,  as  a  rule,  involves  a  steady  iacrease  iu  the  improved 
and  cuuHULutly  improving  instrumentalities  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, the  period  at  length  arrives  when  the  industrial  aud  com- 
mercial world  awakens  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  product  diapro- 
porttouate  to  any  current  remuucrativc  demaud.  In  this  way  only 
is  it  poaaibic  to  account  for  the  circumstuuec  that  the  supply  of 
the  great  articles  aud  instrumentalities  of  tbe  worlds  use  aud  com- 
merce bos  increased,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  in  a  far 
^eat«r  ratio  than  the  contcmporaueous  iucrc&)«c  in  the  world's  popu- 
lation, or  of  its  immediate  consuming  capacity. 

But  although  such  is  substantially  a  correct  general  exposition  of 
the  recent  course  of  industrial  events,  aud  although  uU  tbe  agencies 
cont^med  in  reducing  the  time  aud  labour  necessary  to  effect  a  given 
result  in  the  world's  work  have  undoubtedly  acted  to  a  certain  extent 
and  in  all  cascH  in  unison,  the  diversity  of  method  under  which  the 

•  Thi*  oiporienoe  Df  Fraaco  ■□  tba  Uit  (|)iut<iT  of  tiie  «igbt«fiilb  oontuiy  is  NMStuiir 
itself  at  tb«  prawat  day  in  Cbuio.    Ucn*ral  Wilion.  in  tua  ri'ocnt  "  StiiiTj-  of  China 
(IS97),  «tAt«i  thst  "over  tea  mUlion  people  (1ic<i  troas  ntarvAliou  iilxiu:  U;i  y<.--»r*  «^-u  in 
tbs  proviucea  of  Sbantii  Mail  Shetiai  Man*,  wlule  kWaiLuiuv  wJ  plL-nly  wcrv  {iravulinji 
in  ulbcr  |i*rl»uf  tltucvmlry.     KvoryaBurl  <*m  luaiJu  tu  «uus!  fwt  iuto  tbu  *triukitii 


roiUasda, 


:  but  uwmj  to  tbo  aiitin  ftlxMiic*  oi  rinr  »■>•(   canal   uavigutiou,   wt 
la,  but  («w  of  tbe  lafioruig  utilbtudcs  c«uld  h*  nuiuii.'' 
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supply  in  excess  of  remunerative  demand,  or  the  so-called  orer^pra- 
dactioii,  lian  been  npccialljr  eflected,  it  not  a  little  curious.  Thui,  in 
the  case  of  crude  iron  and  steel,  cotton  fabrics  and  textiles  generally, 
coat,  most  articles  of  metal  fabrication,  ships,  and  the  like,  the 
increase  and  chcapeaed  auppiy  liave  beea  brought  about  mainly 
through  improvcmcnta  in  the  machinery  and  economy  of  production  ; 
vbile  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  cereaU,  wool,  cotton  fibres, 
meats,  and  petroleum,  like  results  have  been  mainly  occasioned  by 
improvementB  in  the  machinery  and  economy  of  distribution.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  copper,  tin,  nickel,  silrer,  quickaitrer, 
quinine,  and  some  important  chemicals,  oTer-prodiiction,  in  the  Beoae 
AS  above  dcfincii,  has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  discovery  of  netr 
and  abundant  natural  sources  of  supply.  It  is  aUo  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  other  fartore,  wbicb  cannot  properly  be  included  vithin 
the  Bphpre  of  tht?  itiHueuce  of  recent  discoveries  and  inventions,  have 
adao  powerfully  cx]»trlbuie<l  to  bring  about  the  so-called  phenomenon 
of  ovepproduction.  The  increase  id  the  consumption  of  some  com- 
moditicH  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  increase  in  the  tastes  and 
intelligence  of  the  masBce;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  culture  of 
the  manual  labourers  of  the  world  Las  not  advanced  concurrently,  ia 
recent  ycarti,  with  the  increiDicd  and  cheapened  production  of  such 
articles.  Many  things,  eoiisecjuently,  have  been,  as  it  were,  showered 
upon  these  classes,  which  tliey  du  not  know  how  to  use,  and  do  not 
fccl  that  they  need,  and  for  which,  therefore,  they  can  create  no 
market.  A  man  who  has  long  been  contciitcd  with  one  shirt  a  week 
is  Dot  likely  to  wish  to  use  seven  immediately,  even  if  he  can  bay 
•even  for  the  pnce  that  he  formerly  paid  for  one,  and  bis  wife  takes 
pleuure  in  doing  his  washing.  Itut  the  most  remarkable  exampio  of 
this  nature  is  to  be  foimd  in  tbe  case  of  sugar,  which  takes  precedence 
over  most  of  the  articTes  which  enter  largely  into  the  world's  com- 
merce and  nonsumptiuu  in  respect  to  extraonlinary  increa.se  of  produc- 
tion and  equally  extraordinary  decline  in  price  within  recent  years,  and 
mainly  (as  will  be  hereafter  shown)  by  reason  of  wholly  artilicial 
ftgeDCies — bounties — rather  than  from  improvcmonla  in  machinery 
or  iocreased  facilities  for  distribution. 

One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  a  supply  of  product  or  service  in 
excess  of  remunerative  demuud  (i.e.,  over-prod uctiuti)  h  a  decline  of 
prioe;  and  as  the  power  of  productiott  and  distribution  has  been 
increased  in  an  uncxiimplcd  degree  since  IWiJ  (as  has  bccu  already 
shown),  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the  great  staple  coiumoUitica  of  com- 
merce and  consumptdoa  have  declined  within  the  same  period  (as  will 
be  hereailcr  shown),  in  manner  altogether  without  precedent  in  all 
former  commercial  history.  That  this  oxpcricuce  hati  been  altoj^cther 
natural,  aud  what  might  have  beeo  expected  under  tbe  circumstanccii, 
irill  appear  from  the  following  oousiderations. 
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If  production  exceeds,  bj  even  &  TCiy  small  perceutsgc,  what  U 
required  to  meet  crcry  current  demand  for  consumption,  the  price 
whicli  the  eurpluB  will  comtntod  in  tbc  open  martcet  will  (i^ovcrn  and 
control  the  price  of  the  whole  ;  aud  if  it  cannot  bo  sold  at  all,  or  can' 
only  be  sold  with  difficulty,  an  lutense  competitioD  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  accumulated  stocks  to  sell  will  be  engcodcred,  with  a 
great  reduction  or  anuibilutiun  of  all  profit.  Mr.  John  Bright,  in 
one  of  Ilia  recent  speeches,  relates  the  following  iucident  of  per- 
eonal  experience:  "I  know,"  be  sud,  "a  company  mannfactariog 
cbemicnU  of  some  kind  cxtenuvcly,  and  one  of  the  principal  pcriooa 
in  it  told  mc  that  in  one  of  those  high  years,  1872,  1873,  and  1874^ 
the  profits  of  that  concern  vere  £80,OlX) ;  and  he  added  that  when  the 
atock-takiog  and  its  results  were  communicated  to  the  leading  owaerj 
in  the  business,  he  made  this  very  wise  observation  :  '  I  am  rery  sorrjri 
to  hear  it,  for  you  may  dc[>eud  upon  it  iu  the  years  that  arc  to  come 
we  shall  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  it  back ; '  and  iu  speakiufc  to  me  of 
it  he  said,  *  It  is  quite  tnic,  because  for  several  years  we  hare  been 
able  to  make  no  dividend  at  all.'  Well,  why  was  that  ?  The  men 
who  were  making  so  large  incomes  at  that  time  reinvested  their 
money  in  increasing  their  business.  Many  of  the  couccrns  in  this 
trade  doubled  their  establishments,  new  companies  were  formed,  and 
so  the  produce  of  their  manufucLure  was  extended  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  prices  went  down  aud  tbc.  pi-oCits  vanished." 

As  prices  fall  and  profits  shrink,  producers  working  on  insufficient 
capital,  or  by  imperfect  metlioda,  arc  soon  oblt^^d,  in  order  to  meet 
inapcDdiug  obligations,  to  force  anlcs  through  a  further  reduction  of 
prices ;  and  then  stronger  competitors,  iu  order  to  retain  their  markets 
and  customers,  are  compelled  to  follow  their  example;  and  this  ia 
turn  ia  fullowed  by  new  concc»iona  alteniutcly  by  both  parties,  until 
gradually  the  industrial  systCEU  becomes  dcpt^sed  aud  demoralized, 
and  the  weaker  succumb,  with  a  greater  or  le»s  desiructiou  of 
capital  and  waste  of  product.  Afl'nirs  now  having  reached  their 
miuimum  uf  depression,  rceovery  slowly  commences.  Consumption 
is  never  arrested,  ctcq  if  production  is,  for  the  world  must  continue 
to  consume  iu  order  that  life  and  civilization  may  exist.  The  con- 
tinned  increase  of  population  also  increases  tbc  aggregate  uf  con> 
sumption  ;  aud  6nally,  the  industrial  aud  commercial  world  again 
suddenly  realizes  that  the  condition  of  affairs  has  bcca  reversed,  and 
that  now  the  supply  has  become  unequal  to  the  demand.  Tlien 
such  producers  aa  have  "stocks  on  hand,"  or  the  machinery  of  fnv 
ductiun  ready  for  immeiliate  and  effetrtive  service,  realize  lar^c  profits ; 
aud  the  rtaltxatiou  of  this  fact  immediately  tcmpta  otlieni  to  rush  into 
prnduction,  i»  many  casca  with  insnthcicnt  capital  (raised  often 
.ihrough  stock  companies),  aud  without  that  practical  kuowledgc  of 
the  detail  of  their  undertaking  which  ia  ueceasaTj  to  insure  success, 
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■Dd  tbc  old  cii>crience  of  iiiflstioQ  and  reaction  ia  agsia  and  agauL' 
rcjwalcd.  Ucuce  tLe  cxiilaualioa  of  tbe  now  mucb-tAlkcd 
"periods"  or  "  cycles"  of  paaic  and  specnlation,  of  trade  activity 
and  siaiEDStion.  Their  p«riodiral  occurrence  hu  loni;  been  recog- 
nised, and  tbe  economic  principles  inToIred  in  them  have  long  beea 
nudentood.  Unt  nearly  tvo  centuries  ago.  when  industries  ncro  but 
little  diversified,  tbough  competition  between  nations  such  aaKngland 
and  France  wks  intense,  tbe  forms  wbich  disturbances  assumed  vere 
of  local  and  not  of  general  importance  and  influence.  Tbis  waa 
notably  tbc  eve  ia  tbe  atock-jobbiog  periods  of  John  Lan's  "  Missis- 
fippi  Scheme"  or  the  English  "South-Sea  Bubble"  in  the  1 
wntttrr,  or  the  severe  industri.il  and  financial  crises  which  occurred 
in  Great  Hritaiu  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century ;  and 
people  of  other  countries,  bearing  of  it  after  considerable  intervals, 
and  Ihi'u  vaguely  through  mercantile  correspondence,  were  little 
trouUcd  or  iuterested.  During  recent  years,  however,  tlicy  liave 
tiecome  less  local  and  more  univeraal,  because  the  railroad,  tbe  stcam- 
abip,  and  the  telegraph  have  broken  down  the  barriers  bctwccu  ua- 
tions,  and,  by  spreading  in  a  brief  time  the  same  bnpea  and  fcnrs 
over  the  whole  civiliied  world,  have  made  it  im|)oraible  any  longer  to 
conflue  the  speeulatirc  >pirit  to  any  one  country-.  So  that  now  the 
announcement  of  any  single  snereas  in  any  department  of  production 
or  mercantile  venture  at  once  fires  tbe  imagination  of  tbc  enterpris- 
ing and  reckless  in  every  country,  and  quickly  incites  to  operations 
vbicb,  without  such  a  leaven  of  stimulus,  would  probably  never  be 
undertaken.  The  so^nIle<)  cycles  of  inflation  and  depression  hare 
also  undoiihtf^dly  in  recent  years  become  more  fn-quent  and  intense, 
because  the  instrumentalities  of  production  and  distribution  work  more 
rapidly  in  efl*ecting  results  than  at  any  former  period. 

One  universally  recognized,  and  to  some  persons  perplexing,  pe- 
culiarity of  tbe  recent  "long-continued  depression  in  trade  is  the 
circumstance  that^  while  profits  bare  been  so  largely  reduced  that,  u^ 
Ibc  common  expression  goes,  "  it  has  not  paid  to  do  business,"  the 
volume  of  trade  throughout  the  world  has  not  contracted,  but,  mea- 
sured by  quantities  rather  than  by  values,  has  in  many  departments 
notably  iucreaK-d.  The  followitig  arc  some  of  tbe  more  notnblc 
examples  of  the  cTidcnce  that  can  be  ofTered  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement. 

The  years  1679,  1880,  and  1881,  for  tbe  United  States,  were  year* 
of  abundant  crops  and  great  foreign  demand,  and  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  prosjieruus ;  while  tbe  years  lii>i2,  1883, 
and  ISHi  are  reganled  as  having  been  years  of  extreme  depression  and 
reaction.  And  yet  the  movement  of  railroad  freights  throughout  tbe 
country  greatly  increased  during  this  latter  as  compared  with  the  for> 
mer  period;  the  tonnage  carried  by  six  railroads  centring  at  Chicago 
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t4c  ns  MKii|ju  coat~ 
Im  than  ID  llie 
:  (M^ITQ^SM,  ■coording  to 
«(  SMiiliB,  repiGKtitcd  a 
ct  TDjOOOpOO  b«fccb  «r  vfaeat  from 
$7&j(KMV0OO ;  vhik  »n  export 
fTSJOOOjOOD.  Ad  export  of 
m  m  ISftft  bco^ht  in  oeu-ly^ 
$4O,OOO>0OO;  imt  J-j^-*  irt-  cif  400g00(MKM}  poaadi  ia  ]88j  returned 
bat  $S7jO0Oflm,  or  an  inmmt  o(  Mem  Hk>  of  about  1 1,{XX},0UO 
poaaib  VM  acoompaoied  I17  a  dcdine  of  ahoot  98,000,000  in  price. 
Id  I84»  the  United  States  paid  tbont  $50p00,0m  for  535,000,000 
fxranda  of  imported  eoffee  ;  to  18^  it  imported  573,000,000  pound* 
for  $'(7,000/100.  In  1877— 21G,2S7;891  gaUoM  oT  exported  petroleum 
vera  valned  at  $M,209,3G0;  bat  m  1886—303.911,693  gmlloiu  (or 
89',6fid,00O  gnlloai  more)  were  ralaed  at  onl^  $24,685,767,  a  decline 
in  Tklne  of  $19,5Si8,00O.  But  the  moat  remarkable  example  of 
c\iMugp%  (tf  thin  rharacicr  is  to  be  found  in  tbc  case  of  sugar.  Thus,  in 
IHWJ  the  Unitctl  States  imported  a,02:3,OLiO,000  ponadB  of  BOgar,  for 
irhidi  it  pud  $i)l,gM>,000.  In  18»5,  2,548,000,000  poandt  were 
imported,  nt  a  eort  of  $68,531,000;  or  a  larger  quantity  by 
636,000,000  puunds  was  imjurted  in  1883,  as  compared  with  1883, 
for  $23, 128,000  lc«H  money.  \ 

Tbo  atatiittea  of  the  recent  fiTrcieii  trade  of  Great  jj^itain,  as 
nportmt  to  the  nritiali  Hoard  of  Trade  by  Mr.  Giffeu,  alscyexbibit 
correapoaOiDK  rciuLta.  For  example,  the  declared  affgrcgate  %ilae  of 
Itritrn))  ri|i4irU  nml  itniiorta  for  1883  was  £667,000,(KX>  m  cm^pared 
with  .tflH:;,lK«),t«»(»  ill  lH7:t,  an  apparent  decline  of  no  Jitlle  nOgni- 
tudn.  Hut  if  tlio  ftgftrcgato  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Brit.t).  for 
)HH.i  Imd  hrcii  ^-nlmil  at  the  pricca  of  1873,  the  total,  in  pUc'of 
i«Ktr,(H)0,(IO(l.  would  hovp  iKtu  .tttti  1,000,000,  or  an  increase  for 
ilrrndp  of  nbtmt  lliirty  per  cent. 

An    pxplnn^tmn    of  thii  eeonomio  pbenomonon  of  recent  yearsr^ 
iiftUK'lj,  a  t<<)iittiiuiiig  inoreMe  in  the  Tolume  of  trade  with  a  contio^ 
Inf  U)«  rata  nr  ilealine  in  profit*— may  be  found  in  tbe  foUowic,' 
etmimilanMit   On«  oonatant  nanlt  of  a  decline  in   prioei  ia    0 
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increase  (but  not  neccsaatilr  pro)nrtioQa1  or  even  uaiversal)  in  cod- 
sumptioa.  firidcacc  on  this  poiut,  derived  from  recent  experiences^ 
ifill  be  referred  to  licreafttT ;  but  tUe  follQwing  example  iliustratei 
hov  this  economic  prini-iplc  manifcata  itaetf  evca  under  ooeipectcd 
oonditioDs : — 

The  price  of  sulpbatc  of  quinine  of  Araerie«n  manufacture  in  July, 
1879,  was  ^3.35  jut  oancc  in  bulk.  In  June,  J886,  the  nuotation  for 
the  Dftme  article  in  bulk  vaa  68  ccnt«  per  outtoe.  Quinine  'm  used 
mainljr  ss  a  medicine,  and  is  so  initinpen^able  in  certain  ailments  tbat 
it  may  fac  presumed  tbat  ib  coat  iu  1H7U  was  no  great  restriction  on 
its  Consumption,  and  Ibat  no  great  increase  in  its  use  from  a  reduction 
ill  price  vos  to  be  expected,  anj  more  than  an  increase  iu  the  use  of 
coHins  for  a  similar  reason — both  commodities  being  osed  to  the  extent 
that  tUcy  are  needed,  even  if  a  denial  of  the  use  of  other  things  ia 
necessary,  in  order  to  permit  of  their  procuromeut.  And  yet  that 
incrcaso  iu  the  eheapueas  of  quinine  has  been  follutreil  by  a  notable 
increase  in  hs  consumption  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  im|Kjrtattoa 
af  ciuchona-liark — from  which  quinine  is  manufactured — into  Kurope 
and  the  L'aited  Statco  during  recent  years  bos  notably  increased; 
sbont  4^000,000  pouuds  having  been  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  188C,  IS  compared  with  an  import  of  2,580,000  in  1883.  The 
foUoiring  statement  also  illustrates  cveu  more  forcibly  the  ordinary 
effect  of  a  reiluction  of  price  on  the  consumption  of  the  more  staple 
commodities.  Thns,  a  reduction  of  Gd.  per  week  in  the  cost  of  the 
bread  ofct'ery  family  in  Great  Britain  (a  i&ving  which,  on  the  basis 
of  the  decline  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  wheat  within  the  last  decade, 
would  seem  to  have  been  practicable)  has  been  estimated  as  equivalent 
to  giving  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling  per  week  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  kingdom  to  be  spent  for  other  things. 

The  evidence  is  also  conclusive  that  the  ability  of  the  population 
of  the  world  to  consume  is  greater  than  ever  before,  auil  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Indeed,  such  a  conclusion  is  a  corollary  from  the 
ackaowlcdgcd  fact  of  increased  production — the  end  and  object  of  all 
production  being  conftumption.  Take,  for  example,  the  United  States, 
with  its  present  population  of  sixty  millions — a  population  that 
nndoubtedly  prodnces  and  conaumes  more  per  head  than  any  other' 
equal  number  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  is  producing 
and  consuming  very  much  more  than  it  did  teu  or  even  fire  years 
Mgo.  The  hii.»iiies8  of  exchanging  the  products  or  services,  aud  of 
satiafying  thereby  the  wants  of  such  a  people,  is  thvjcfore  ueee^sarily 
immense,  and  with  tlie  annual  increase  of  population,  and  with  cod- 
tuming  power  iucrenslug  iu  an  even  larger  ratio,  the  volume  of  such 
business  mnat  continue  to  increase.  And  what  ia  true  of  the  United 
States  is  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  the  other  nationt  of 
the  globe.     There  is  therefore  nothing  inconsistent  or  mysterious  in 
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the  maintenance  or  iucrcMC  m  the  volume  of  the  world's  bnainefts 
contemporaneously  with  ft  dejiresaion  of  trade — in  the  BClise  of  a 
reduction  of  profils — occatioucd  by  au  intense  competition  to  di«po«c 
of  commodities,  which  have  been  produced  under  comparatively  new 
couditiona  in  excess  of  a  sntisfaetory  remuncrBtive  demand  in  tha 
world's  markets. 

The  popular  sentiment  vrhicb  has  iustinctivelj  attribntcd  tho  re- 
markable disturbance  of  trade  within  recent  years  to  the  more  remark- 
able  chauf;c«  ubtch  huvc  taken  place  concurrently  in  the  methoda  of 
production  and  diKtributiou  has  therefore  not  been  mistaken.  The 
almost  instinctive  effort*  of  producers  everywhere  to  arrest  what  they 
consider  "  had  trade  "  by  pBrtially  or  wholly  interrupting  production 
has  not  hcca  iuexpcdicut ;  and  Ihc  use  of  the  word  "  over-production," 
stripped  of  its  looseness  of  expresttion,  is  not  inappropriitte  in  dis- 
cussiug  the  economic  phenomena  under  consideration.  It  would 
also  scent  as  if  much  of  the  henildermcut  that  is  siiU  ftttendaut 
upou  this  subject,  and  the  seciet  of  the  fruitlessneas  of  most  of  the 
elaborate  inquiries  that  have  been  instituted  conceroiDg  it,  have  been 
due  mainly  to  an  inability  to  di«tiugui«h  clearly  between  a  causation 
that  is  primary,  all-sufUcient,  and  which  has  acted  in  tlie  nature  of 
unity,  and  causes  which  are  in  the  nature  of  sequences  or  derivativcif. 
One  striking  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  tcudeucy  of 
many  of  the  English  writers  and  investigators  to  consider  the  immense 
losses  which  British  farming  capital  has  experienced  since  18r')  as 
alone  suQicicnt  to  account  for  all  the  distuibauccs  to  which  trade 
and  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  subjected  during  the 
same  period.  That  such  losses  have  been  extensive  and  disastrous 
without  precedent  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Sir  James  Caird  estimotes 
this  loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  classes  engaged  in  or  con- 
ncctcd  with  British  apiculture,  for  the  single  year  1885,  as  having 
amounted  to  i:42,8{)0,t)00;  and  as  the  losses  for  several  preceding 
ycors  arc  believed  to  have  been  to  equal  or  even  greater  than  thisj  an 
estimate  of  je200,OaO,OOU  decline  in  the  value  of  Uritish  farming 
capital  since  1880,  from  depreciation  of  land  values,  rentals,  and  prices 
of  stock  and  cerealn,  is  probably  an  nnder  rather  than  an  orer- 
tstimatc.  Wheat-growing,  which  was  formerly  pro6table  ju  Greatj 
Britain,  is  reported  as  not  having  been  rcmuueraiive  to  the  Britia 
farmer  since  1874 — a  fact  that  finds  eloquent  expression  iu  the 
acknowledged  reduction  iu  British  wheat  acreage  from  about 
4,000,000  acres  in  1869  to  2,528,905  in  188C,  That  the  agricuJ- 
tural  populations  of  the  interior  States  of  Europe,  which  have  hitherto 
been  protected  in  a  degree  by  the  barrier  of  ditstanco  against  the 
tremendous  cheapening  of  tranaportation,  are  also  at  last  hegiuniog  to 
feel  the  full  cSecta  of  its  influence  is  sliown  by  the  statement  (United 
States  Consular  Reports  1B8G)  that  fanning  land  in  Qermaoy,  remote 
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from  lu-ge  cities,  wliere  Ihe  demand  For  milk  and  other  perishable 
product!*  is  small,  can  noir  be  purcbaiuMl  Cor  50  per  ceut.  of  the  prices 
which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War  in  1870-71. 
And  yet  inch  startling  results,  iu  tlic  place  of  being  prime  factors  in 
occasioning  a  dcpreasion  of  British  trade  and  induatrr,  arc  realljr  four 
removes  from  the  origioal  causes,  which  may  be  enumrmtcd  in  order 
u  follows: — First,  the  occupation  and  utilization  of  new  and  immense 
areas  of  cheap  and  fertile  vheat-growiug  land  in  the  United  Statev, 
Canada  (Mauitoba),  Australia,  and  the  Argeutino  Ilepublie ;  nccond, 
the  invention  and  apptieation  of  maehinery  fur  i'ucilit&tiug  and  cheajien- 
ing  the  production  and  harvciiting  of  crops,  and  which  on  the  wheat- 
fields  of  Dakota  (as  before  pointed  out)  have  made  the  labour  of  every 
8£nculturiat  equivalent  to  the  annual  production  of  Bvc  thousand  five 
bnadred  bushela  of  wheat ;  third,  tho  cxtensioa  of  the  system  of 
traQsportation  on  land  through  the  railroad,  and  on  Hca  through  the 
■tetmsbip,  in  default  of  which  the  appropriation  of  now  laud  and  the 
iuveutiou  and  application  of  new  agricultural  machinery  would  have 
availed  but  little ;  fourth,  the  diicovcry  of  Bcascmcr,  and  the 
invention  of  the  compound  (steamship)  engine,  without  which  triias- 
portatioQ  could  not  have  cheapened  to  the  degree  necessary  to  ellcet 
the  present  extent  of  distribuliou.  Now,  from  the  coujoiucd  result  of 
mil  these  djfi'crent  agencies  has  come  a  reduction  in  the  world's  price 
of  wheat  to  an  extent  suQitnent  to  make  its  growing  unprofitable  on 
luids  of  high  rent  and  under  unfavourable-  climatic  cuuditiuns  ;  and 
Ugialatton  is  powerless  to  make  it  otherwise.  In  short,  the  whole 
secret  of  the  recent  immenac  losses  of  the  British  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent  also,  of  the  Continental  agricnlturiBt.  and  of  the  deprcssiou  of 
British  trade  and  industry,  so  far  as  it  has  been  contingent  ou  such 
loucs,  stands  revealed  in  the  simple  statement  that  Amcricia  wheat 
told  for  es|K)rt  at  the  principal  shipping  ports  of  the  United  Statics  iu 
1886  for  lifty-sis  cents  less  per  bushel  than  iu  1874,  thirty-two  cents 
lesB  than  in  188S,  and  twenty  cents  less  than  in  1884.*  "  I  have  cal- 
culated tliat  Ihe  produce  of  five  acres  of  wheat  can  be  brought  from 
Chicago  to  Liverpool  at  less  than  the  rest  of  manuring  one  acre  for  wheat 

*  Tk*  av«nce  valof  dI  the  wUeal  ex|iart«<)  from  the  United  ^tittes  in  1385,  mceonlinit 
to  tlic  Ulilu  uf  the  VdjioI  SUUh  Bun»u  of  f^tattatjiii,  ww  Kil  otata  jwr  Irviahcl  at  Ua- 
ahi[;]iii>^  potla.  Jlii«  wii«  a  dfxliiiv  of  UU  ucnta  fiviu  lUiM,  204  <)Bnta  fruiu  \>fS'i,  32  euute 
ttoiD  ItWCi,  58ceut>from  1^71,  ami  61  ucnU  fmm  tM'l. 

Tho  a>poft  \'ale«  of  tr,iu  wu  M  oeiita  in  ISSii,  iliuwing  m  desline  of  7  cent*  from 
1864,  1 1  c«nU  troni  tSS3,  Itl  veaU  from  IKS:!.  W  ocut*  from  IRTA,  and  IIS  eonU  Irum 

Tlifriiiort  value  of  oat»  vrna  37  cent*  in  1885,  ahomac  n  doolmo  nf  SccnUfnnni  1881, 
13  cvnU  [rDin  1883,  7  cciiM  from  l»$2,  ZOcauta  from  I8i9,  and  M  conU  frum  1(471. 

3I1C  cxpnrt  pike  of  lMiu<>n  wM  9  i.'ciita  iu  1883,  ahomng  a  ctooliuo  of  1  cviil  from  IS9'1, 
S  MBla  rram  lBh3,  -  cantit  froni  1S75,  a  ri*u  of  1  c«iit  fr»iji  IS'2,  auJ  n  Jcclinu  of  0  •.outj 
trvm  I^Ta 

Hw  asport  pricv  of  laid  waa  7  cents  in  tas:V,  abowln^  a  (Icclioe  of  3  ceota  from  }sSi, 
4  omtta  from  lanii,  6  centa  troin  ISl^  3  ceoU  (rooi  ISii,  an^i  B  cents  from  1H70. 

Uow  cloacly  tbe  decline  in  recent  y«an  in  llie  export  pricia  of  .\merican  oenals  liai 
been  i!Dtk>w«d  by  corrM|)ODdiog  rednotjotia  En  tlie  friomt  at  cereals  Iu  the  uiarlceta  of 
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in  England."  *  And  wliat  b»s  liappened  in  tlie  na»e  of  vheat  has  bap- 
peord  alao  in  a  greater  or  Icm  dcgrrc  ait  rcHpccta  meats  and  almost  all 
otb(T  food  prcwhicta ;  increased  tiupptics  having  occasioned  reduction  of 
prices,  and  re<lnction  of  prices  iu  tnni  rmnou!i  losses  to  inrestcd  capital 
and  revolutionary  disturbances  in  old  methods  of  doing  buainess. 
The  Bessemer  rail,  the  modern  steamship,  and  the  Suez  Canal  have 
brought  the  wheat-fields  of  Dakota  and  India,  and  the  grazing- lands 
of  Texas,  Coluradu,  Australia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  nearer  to  the 
factory  operatives  in  Manchester,  England,  than  the  faroiii  of  Illiaois 
were  before  the  war  lo  the  apindlcs  and  looms  of  New  England. 

CBJinGKs  IX  TQR  Ub[.atio»s  or  Laiiouii  and  Capitau — Consider 
ncit  how  potent  for  coonomin  disturbance  have  been  the  change?  in 
recent  years  in  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  how  clearlr 
and  unmistskably  these  changes  arc  consequents  or  derivatives  from 
a  more  potent  and  autecedi-nl  s^encr. 

Machinery  in  now  recoguized  ns  essential  to  cheap  proiluction. 
Kobody  can  produce  effectively  and  economically  without  it,  and  what 
was  formerly  known  as  domestic  munnfucturc  la  now  almnst  obsolete. 
Jiut  machinery  is  one  of  the  most  cx]>cnBiv(;  of  all  prodnctD,  and  its 
cxtcDNre  purchase  and  use  require  an.  amount  of  capital  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  iudividuaJ  to  furnish.  There  are  very 
few  men  in  the  world  possessed  of  an  amount  of  wealth  audieient 
to  individually  construct  aud  own  an  eitensivo  line  of  railway  or 
telegraph,  a  firat-clus  iteaoaAbip,  or  a  great  factory.  It  is  alao  to  be 
remembered  that  for  carrying  on  proiluction  by  the  most  modem  and 
effective  methods  large  capital  is  needed,  not  only  for  macbincnr,  but 
also  for  the  purcfaaaiog  and  carrying  of  extensive  stocks  of  crude 
material  and  finished  products.  Sugar  can  now  be,  and  generally  is, 
rc&ned  at  a  profit  of  one-aixtceuth  of  a  penny  a  pound,  and   Bomo- 

tireftt  BiiUin  iacshiUtcd  b>-tb«  toUowiojr  tel>lc  (publuibGd  in  the  llritith  "  fvmer's 
Alraaoac ''  f»r  l8tW),  sbowin^  tLc  Avtrni^c  pricv*  {wr  ijaart«r  of  wlicnt,  bailey,  nod  cial«, 
in  iitttt  Britain  for  two  (larnxU  «(  Un  yekM,  contiMniCuig  with  I8S6,  with  a  M'{uir>t« 
t«tiia&ta  tor  \^i,h  -. 


OlHUU. 


Wboat... 
Btrlny... 
Oate  ... 


Prip*  pf*  fliisrlcf.  PtK*  Mr  noaibr.  ...,.„.   ,_j_  _.. 
AnncB  tor  tbc  Vrhxtwvr  tat  UieW  -T^,C?*iP 


gindlBr  ta>>Ini  i^vna  \y  tbe  MDie  Aotboritjr  abmr  Uu  graw  vslua  vfrr  snnutn  of  tite  pro- 
doetof  whcint,  hkrlfrv,  cata,  liet-F,  mntton.  and  wool,  in  (iruat  Britnin.  tu  hara  been 
£35^000.000  (ilTfi.Od(X(KXI)leMin  18Su  tJjii)  wore  the  ncan  ratotns  for  tbc  t«a  ymn 
IMA-1^6.  AocM^ioK  a1>o  to  <Ut«  giren  in  tbo  rvtunii  o(  tbo  Brititb  Rvgutnt  G*n«r*l, 
tbe  aTCfW*  prictt  tAMtl  hy  Cbo  c*tcm«  in  UU  LoodAB  niuk«t  wcro  jCfitt  9«-  ~<'-  ix^  ton 
•Iariii<Ui*tMty«uarRim  tH««.18;8,  £bl  6».  9J.  for  I87A-I8R5,  and  £49  I7>.  6d.  for 
thtwar  1S8A. 

*  TMtiDBODT  of  Mr.  J.  Harm,  a  leading  faimer  to  Devooihin,  Eni;Ui)d,  before  tlt« 
Roj^  (Briti^J  ConualMQii,  16»«. 
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times  at  half  of  tbut;  or,  in  other  words,  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-twu  pounds  of  raw  tugnr  must  now  bo  treated  in  re6Qmg 
in  order  to  make  a  penny;  from  about  four  to  eight  tbousand 
pounds  to  make  £]  ;  and  so  on.  The  mere  capital  requisite  for  pro- 
nding  and  carrying  the  raw  material  necessary  for  the  successful 
pzoaecotioD  of  tbb  business,  apart  from  all  other  conditions,  places  it, 
therefore,  of  necesaity  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  capitoJist  or 
prodocer.  It  has  been  before  stated  that,  in  the  mannfacture  of 
jewellery  by  machiaeiy,  one  boy  can  mnke  up  nine  thounand  slecve- 
bottoDB  per  day ;  four  girls  also,  vorkiug  by  mocicrn  methods,  can 
put  together  in  the  same  time  eight  thoosand  collar-bnttons.  But  to 
roD  an  establishment  with  such  facilities  the  manufacturer  mu»t  keep 
constantly  in  stock  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cut  oroiimcutRl 
itooes,  and  a  stock  of  cuff-buttons  that  represents  niue  thousand 
different  designs  and  patterns.  Ucncc  from  such  conditions  have 
grown  tip  great  corporations  or  stock  companies,  which  are  only 
forms  of  associated  capital  organized  for  effective  use.  They  are 
regarded  to  some  extent  as  evils  ;  but  they  are  necenary,  t»  there  is 
^iparentty  no  other  nay  iu  which  the  work  of  production  and  dis* 
tribation.  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  can  be 
prosecuted.  The  rapidity,  however,  with  which  »uch  combiuations 
of  capital  are  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  promotiug  iudustrial 
and  commercial  Dndertakings  on  a  scale  heretofore  wholly  nnpre- 
cedcnted.  and  the  tendency  they  hare  to  crystallize  iuto  something 
far  more  complex  than  whet  has  been  familiar  to  the  public  as 
corporations,  with  the  impresaivo  names  of  syndicates,  trusts,  &c., 
also  constitute  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  modern  business 
methods. 

And  when  once  a  great  association  of  capital  has  been  effected,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  hare  a  master-mind  to  manage  it — a  man  who 
is  competent  to  use  end  direct  other  men,  who  is  fertile  in  expedient 
and  quick  to  note  and  profit  by  any  improvements  in  methods  of 
production  and  rariations  iu  prices.  Such  a  man  is  a  gcuenil  of 
industry,  and  correapouds  in  position  and  functions  to  the  general  of 
an  army. 

What,  as  a  consequence,  han  happened  to  the  employes?  Coin- 
cident with  and  as  a  result  of  this  change  in  the  methods  of  prodac- 
tion,  the  modem  mannfacturiog  system  has  been  brought  into  a 
condition  analogous  to  that  of  a  military  organiialion.  in  which  the 
indiridual  no  longer  works  tjs  iudcpendently  as  formerly,  but  as  a 
private  in  the  ranks,  obeying  orders,  keeping  step,  aa  it  were,  to  the 
tap  of  the  drum,  and  baring  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  plan  of  his  work, 
of  ita  6nal  completion,  or  of  its  ultimate  use  and  diatribution.  In 
short,  the  people  who  work  in  the  modem  factory  are.  aft  a  role, 
taught  to  do  one  thing — to  perform  one  and  generally  a  simple 
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opertttion,  aod,  vhcD  there  is  do  more  of  that  kind  of  vork  to  do, 
they  nre  in  a  measure  helpless.  The  result  liss  been  that  the  iadU 
Tidualifttu  or  indrpeudctiec  of  tlic  producer  in  mnaufnctiiring  has  been 
in  a  great  degree  destroyed,  and  with  it  lias  also  in  a  great  degree 
been  destroyed  the  pride  which  the  worTemaa  formerly  took  in  his 
work — tliat  fertility  of  resource,  wbich  formerly  was  a  special  charac- 
teriatic  of  American  workmen,  and  tltat  clement  of  skill  that  comes 
from  long  and  varied  practice  and  reflection  and  responsibility.  Not 
many  ymrs  ago  C7ery  abocmslcer  was  or  could  be  hw  own  employer. 
The  boots  and  shoes  passed  directly  from  au  individual  producer  to 
the  consumer.  Now  this  condition  of  things  ha«  passed  away.  Boots 
and  shoes  are  made  iu  large  factories;  aud  machinery  haii  been  bo 
utiliiKd,  and  the  division  of  labour  in  connection  with  it  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  process  of  malting  a  shoo  is  said 
to  be  divided  into  aisty-fonr  parts,  or  the  shoemaker  of  to-day  is  only 
the  Bixty-faurth  part  of  what  a  shoemaker  once  was.  It  is  al»a 
asserted  that  "the  constant  employment  at  one  siity-fourth  part  of  a 
shoe  not  only  offers  no  encouragement  to  mental  activity,  but  dulls 
by  its  monotony  the  brain  of  the  employtJ  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie 
power  to  think  and  reason  is  almost  lost." 

As  the  divisiau  of  lubuur  in  man ufactu ring — more  c9iK>cialIy  in  the 
case  of  textiles — is  iucrcuscd,  tbc  tendency  is  to  supplement  the  em- 
ployment of  men  with  tbc  labour  of  women  and  children.  The  whole 
number  of  eniplojes  in  the  cotton-mills  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  ceniHS  of  ISHO,  was  irs.SW;  of  this  nnmber  59,685  were 
men,  and  112,859  women  and  children.  In  Massacliusetta,  out  of 
61,2-KI  employes  in  the  cottou-niills,  22,180  are  males,  .11,490  women, 
and  7,570  children.  In  the  tatter  State  ccrtaiu  manufacturing  toivtis, 
owing  to  the  disparity  m  tlic  numbers  of  men  and  women  employed, 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  arc  coming  to  be  known  by  the  appellation 
of  "  sbe-towns."  * 

Another  exceedingly  interosliug  and  growing  feature  of  the  new 
nituatiun  it,  that  as  machinery  has  destroyed  the  handicrafts,  and 
associated  capital  ha.4  placed  individual  capital  at  a  disadvantage,  so 
machinery  and  associated  capital  in  turn,  guided  by  the  same  common 
ioBiiences,  now    war  upon    machinery  aud  other   a-tsociated  capital. 

*  "  The  Unddncy  of  UUi  y«kn  ia  lo«-«nl  tliu  Mit|iliiyt»CRt  of  chil.1>1&U)UP.  We  Me 
mm  freqiiantly  thrnvn  out  of  amplo/mcnt,  owing  to  tho  apiuniiig  mnto  luinB  dkptsos*! 
br  tile  nDSi-itB.tae ,  at  ctuldren  ■[iiriuiiiy  yarn,  wliioh  uivn  bbwI  to  i|iiD,  In  the  «nMv«> 
Bliojia,  ([iris  unit  Hoinno  W«  prcfMaMr  to  men,  mi  tlint  we  mHV  rrjuouftbly  rxpRCt  tb»t. 
ui  tliQ  not  yvry  UlntAnt  ru.tura,  nil  th«  cut  ton -tiiau  ufactu  riuj;  ilutnota  will  tra  cImmnI  ut 
tli«  cat«Boi7  vf  '  alio-ttmua.'  But  tioiilw  will  uutunlly  lajr,  Wlikl  will  Ikmom  of  tlui 
n«n  ?  Ttiii  i*  «  (|itMtian  wliicli  it  Iwliovrs  mftimfoiotaterB  to  take  Mrioiuly  ialo  OOO*)- 
dmtfoa,  for  mm  will  not  »ta.y  in  irny  towo  or  city  wbeM  onl;  thair  wi>H  sad  ehOdrni 
can  bo  given  «iiipluynient.  1'livrelur«,  *  [aiul'  at  t  lia  jinsMat  t4En«  nlelit  be  of  ttntold 
vdn«  ia  the  ftitnre,  for,  just  a«  (nra  m  tho  wm-IiI  ao«ii  round,  women  nod  childna  wQI 
seek  frotli  poMurna,  whon  vork  can  be  fouod  for  uio  hubMid  oad  lather,  ia  nreterMlM 
to  rtnuiDuig  >■■  l^auca  vrtirro  ho  bu  to  play  tfa«  put  of  the  '  old  iromu,'  wliua  tlw7  go 
to  work  to  tarn  the  m«Aiu  of  (ubaalenoc^"— Wain's  ^hn  and  Fabric. 
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Thus,  the  now  weU-uccrt&incd  &Dd  accepted  fact,  based  on  long 
experience,  that  power  a  most  ccoaomicall;  applied  when  applied  on 
the  largest  possible  scale,  is  rapidly  and  incritably  IcadiDg  to  the 
coDccDtratioQ  of  mannfacturiag  in  the  largest  establishments,  and  the 
gradual  extinction  of  thou  vhich  arc  amall.  A  cottou-mill,  vhichj 
with  8  profit  (formerly  not  unusual)  of  a  balf^pcuny  a  y&rd,  could 
easily  pay  10  per  ceut.  per  auuum  ou  a  gircu  capiul,  with  a  reduction 
of  profit  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  yard,  would  have  to  make  and 
Bell  four  times  the  number  of  yards  to  earn  the  same  gross  profits ; 
which  cTcn  then  would  fall  very  far  short  of  puyiug  the  former  rate 
of  percentage  on  the  increatcd  capital,  machinery,  buitdiogi,  &e., 
necessary  to  efToet  the  increased  production.  Such  also  has  already 
been,  and  such  will  euutiuue  to  be,  the  outcome  of  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  steamship  dcTolupmeut  and  experience ;  and  another  quarter  of 
a  ccntuf}-  will  not  uulikclr  see  all  of  the  numerous  compauiea  that 
at  present  make  up  the  vast  railroad  system  of  the  United  Statea 
consolidated,  for  sound  economic  reasons,  under  a  comparatively  few 
organizations  or  companies.  In  this  respect  the  existing  situation  in 
Great  Britain  (which  corresponds  to  that  in  all  otlicr  countries)  has 
thus  been  represented :  "  Trade  after  trade  is  mouopoliied,  not 
necessarily  by  large  capitalists,  but  by  great  capitals.  Xu  every 
trade  the  standard  of  necessary  size,  the  minimum  estubliiih merit  that 
can  hold  its  own  in  comiietition,  is  coustsntly  and  rapidly  raised. 
I1ic  little  men  are  ground  out,  and  the  littlencas  that  dooms  men  to 
destruction  waxes  year  by  year.  Of  the  (British)  cotton-mills  uf  the 
last  century,  a  few  here  and  there  arc  standing,  tared  by  local  or 
other  aecidouts,  while  their  rivalii  have  cither  grawB  to  gigantic  iite 
or  fallen  into  ruin.  The  survivors,  with  steam  substituted  for  water 
power,  with  machinery  twice  or  thrice  renewed,  are  worked  while 
they  pay  one-half  or  one-fourth  per  ceut  on  their  cost  The  cose  of 
other  textile  manufactures  is  the  same  or  stronger  still.  Steel  and 
iron  arc  yet  more  completely  the  monopoly  of  gi^Qtic  plants.  Tttc 
chemical  trade  was  for  a  long  time  open  to  men  of  very  moderate 
means.  Kcccnt  inventions  tlircutcu  to  turn  the  plant  tii&t  ha»  cost 
millions  to  waste  brick  and  old  lead.  Already  nothing  but  a  trade 
agreement,  temporary  in  its  nature,  has  prevented  the  closing  of  half 
the  (chemical)  factories  of  St  Helens  and  Widnes,  and  the  utter  ruiu 
of  all  the  smaller  owners.  Every  year  the  same  thing  happens  in  otic 
or  another  of  our  minor  industrica." 

Such  changes  iu  the  direction  of  the  concentration  of  production 
by  machinery  in  large  establishments  are,  moreover,  in  a  certain  and 
large  sense,  not  voluntary  ou  the  part  of  the  possessors  and  coDtrotlers 
of  capital,  but  Deccssary  or  creu  compulsory.  If  an  eighth  or  a  six- 
teenth of  a  cent  a  puoud  is  all  the  profit  that  competition  and  modern 
improvements  will  permit   in   the   business  of  refining   sugar,  such 
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himaefa,  hiu  got  to  be  oonducted  on  a  larf^e  etcsle  to  admit  of  the 
realization  of  any  profit.  An  eataMUhmcnt  fitted  ap  with  all  modem 
improTcmciita  and  refining  the  abwlutcly  large  Imt  comparatiTcly 
small  quantity  of  a  million  poundii  per  annnm  could  realise,  at  a 
sixteeuth  of  a  c«nt  a  pound  profit  on  ita  work,  only  1^625.  Accord- 
ingly, the  successful  refiner  of  sugars  of  to-day,  in  place  of  being  as 
formerly  a  manufat^lurcr  exclusively,  must  now,  an  a  euiidition  of  full 
soccesSj  be  bis  own  importer,  ilo  bis  own  lighterage,  own  his  own 
wbarfn  and  wnrchouseii,  make  bi<  own  barrels  and  boxen,  prepare  his 
own  Imnc^blBck,  and  cvc-r  hr  ready  to  discard  and  replace  hin  cipcn* 
aive  machinery  with  every  new  improvement.  But  to  do  all  this 
flnocusfnlly  requires  not  only  the  command  of  large  capital,  but  of 
business  qualifications  of  the  very  highest  order — two  conditions  that 
bat  eomparativety  few  can  command.  It  is  not,  tberefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  under  tbe  advent  of  tbese  new  cosditionH,  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  refineries  that  were  in  operation  in  tbe  aeaboard 
dities  of  the  llnittxl  States  in  1875  have  since  failed  or  discontiaaed 
operations. 

The  census  returns  of  the  United  States  arc  also  very  instnictive 
on  tbia  point.  Between  1850  and  1S60,  tbe  number  of  mauufacturing 
firms  and  roqwratitma  in  the  Vnitcd  States  increased  from  123,025 
to  l-m.-l.T-t,  and  the  value  of  manufactured  prmlucts  increased  from 
$I,0t9,106,fil0to$l,885,Hf)l,676,so  that  in  that  decade  there  was  an 
increase  of  17,408  establishment!),  to  an  increase  of  only  $8Gfi,7n5,OfiO 
in  the  Tahic  of  products.  In  1870  there  were  252,148  firms  and  cor- 
porations so  employed,  producing  $4,233,325,442  in  manufactured 
poducts ;  or  an  ii^crcasc  of  111,715  establishments  in  the  decade 
from  1860  to  1670  gave  an  increase  of  $2,346,46<'1,766  in  the  value 
of  products.  In  1880,  tbe  number  of  manufacturing  estatilishmeots 
was  rcturuwl  at  253,852,  producing  articles  valued  at  ^5,365,579,191, 
or  an.  ailditiun  of  only  1,701  firms  and  corporations  was  accompanied 
with  an  iucreose  of  product  of  31,133,537,749.  Here,  tbcn,  is  a 
demonstration  that  the  average  product  of  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  iu  1U30  was  just  sixty  per  cent,  greater 
than  it  wna  in  1860. 

The  rullowiiig  are  other  illustrations  pertinent  to  this  subject ;  "  It 
is  &  oharactorist ic  aud  nutuwurthy  feature  of  beukiug  iu  Gcrmauy," 
says  the  StatUt,  "  that  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  business  is  gradually  ahiftiog 
from  tbe  small  baukcn,  who  used  to  do  a  thriving  buatncss,  to 
the  great  Imukiug  companies,  leaving  quite  a  number  of  small 
cuatotncTs  almost  without  any  chance  to  prosper  in  legitimate  opera- 
tions— conceutration  of  capital  and  business  iu  the  bands  of  a  limited 
number  of  ixiwerful  customers  b«irig  the  rule  of  the  day." 
:  The  tendency  to  discontinue  the  buildiug  and  nsc  of  small  vessel 
for  ocean  transportation,  and  the  inability  of  such  Teasels  to  oompete 
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with  Tesseb  of  larger  tonnaf^,  U  shown  hj  the  statemeut  that  while 
a  steamer  of  from  200  to  300  toos  rcciuirca  ona  uilor  for  ereiy  19'8 
tons,  a  stcacDcr  of  froni  800  to  1,000  tona  requires  but  otic  »iuior  for 
every  41*0  tons,  la  like  manner,  while  a  s&iliug  vessel  of  from  ioO 
to  300  tons  rcquircti  one  sailor  for  every  38'9  tocis,  a  itailiug  vessel  of 
five  times  the  siac,  or  fi-om  1,000  to  1,600  toiui,  requires  but  one 
aaitor  for  everj  ti03  tons.  Aud  as  it  is  also  claimed  that  other 
economics  in  the  construction  of  the  hull  or  the  rigging,  oud  in 
re))ainii{;t  arc  concurrent  with  the  reduction  of  crews,  it  is  uot  difiicult 
to  uudcntaud  v\iy  it  is  that  large  resscls  arc  enabled  to  earn  a  per- 
centage of  profit  with  rates  of  freight  vhich,  iu  the  ease  of  small 
Teasels,  would  inevitably  entail  losses. 

It  was  a  matter  uf  ooogratulation  after  the  eonelusioQ  of  the 
American  War  in  1865,  that  the  large  pluututiou  system  of  cotton- 
raiatng  would  be  broken  up,  and  a  system  of  smaller  crops,  by  small 
and  indepeuduut  furmcrH  or  yeomanry,  would  talic  its  place.  Experi- 
ence has  uot,  however,  verified  this  expectation ;  but,  ou  the  contrary, 
ban  shown  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  prolic  can  accrue  to  a 
cultivator  of  cotton  whoso  annual  crop  is  lets  than  fifty  bales. 
'*  Cotton  (at  the  South)  is  made  an  exclusive  crop,  because  it  cau  be 
sold  for  cash — for  an  actual  aud  curtain  price  in  gold.  It  is  a  mere 
trifle  to  get  eight  ur  uiue  cents  for  a  iiuund  of  cottou,  but  for  a  hole 
of  450  pounds  it  is  $40.  The  bale  of  cotton  is  therefore  a  reward 
which  the  nusious  farmer  works  for  during  an  entire  year,  aud  for 
which  he  will  spcud  half  as  much  in  money  before  the  cotton  is  grown, 
besides  all  his  labour  and  time.  And  the  man  who  cannot  mtUbe 
ngbt  or  ten  bales  at  least   has    almost  no  object  in  life^  and  nothing 

live  ou."  • 

The    (Milwaukee).  "Directory  of  Amerieau  Millers/'  for  188G, 

,«how8  a  decrease  in  the  uumbcrr  of  flour-milU  iu   the  United  Slates 

F&r  that  year,  as  compared   with    1BU4,  o(G,Hl'Z,  out  of  a  total  in  the 

latter  year  of  25,07U,  but  an  iuercaec  at  the  same  time  in  capacity  ft^ 

floor    production.     The  legitimate    inference  from    those   statistics, 

therefore,  it  that  the  small  Hour-mills  of  the  Uuited  States  are  lieing 

[Cnuhed,  or  forced  into  cnnsolidatiou  with  the  larger  eompauies.    That 

conaolidatinu,  iu  ibis  instance,  has  uot  interfered  with  the  cheapeniiig 

cf  product,  is  indicated  by  the  circumstuuce  that  whereas  the  mills  of 

Minneapolis  seut  out  iu  1881 — 1^0,000  barrels  of  Hour,  at  au  average 

price  of  Sti.14  per  barrel,  tbe  iiuautity  ecutout  in  IHttij  uas  1,831,000 

barrels,  at  an  average  ot  $4.8i>  per  barrel ;  and  for  the  year  \iiS6  tbo 

average  was  reported  at  even  less. 

The  experience  of  the  co-operative  societies  of  Great  Britain  ^the 
inception  aud  practical  working  of  which  have  been  hopefully  looked 
upon  as  likely   to  foruish  a  solution  of  the   labour   problem — as 

*  Itradtttttt't  Jotnal, 
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recently  detailed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hiighet  ("  Tom  Brown""),  does  not, 
moreorer,  seem  likely  to  constitute  any  exception  to  the  general 
tendenc?  of  grest  aggregated  capital,  employed  in  production  or  dis- 
tribution, to  remorseleaaly  disregard  any  aentimetit  on  the  part  of  the 
iodividaal  workman,  id  respect  to  his  Tocatioo,  and  to  crash  oat  or 
supersede  nil  industnal  enterprJHes  of  like  clinracter  that  may  he  com- 
pelled to  work  at  relittive  disadvantage  by  renson  of  operating  upon  b 
smaller  scale,  or  of  inability  to  employ  a  larger  aggregate  of  capitaL 
This  experience,  as  related  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  a  recent  Congress  of 
the  Co-operatire  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  as  foUovs : 
Co-operatioD  in  Qreat  Britaio,  as  long  as  it  has  confined  itself  to 
distribution — that  is,  to  the  purchase  of  commodities  nt  the  lowest 
rates  at  vliolesale  and  without  the  intervention  of  middle-men,  and 
their  subsequent  snlc  to  mcmbera  of  the  societies  at  the  minimam  of 
cost  and  profit — has  been  a  Tcry  great  success ;  hut  co*operation  in 
prodiiction,  so  far  as  it  has  been  attempted  by  these  same  societies, 
appears  to  hare  sncceeded  only  by  abandoning  co-operation  in  the 
original  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  For  example,  some  of  the  ^reat 
and  mott  snoceMful  cooperative  distributiou  societies  of  EtigUud,  in 
Older  to  increase  their  dividends,  have  recently  undertaken  to  maua- 
facture  a  portion  of  the  goods  which  they  reqnire,  and  t\\\n  aecure  for 
themselves  the  profits  they  have  heretofore  paid  to  the  ninnufnctureis ; 
and,  with  this  view,  the  mannfacturo  of  boots  and  shoes  has  been  com- 
menced on  a  large  scale  by  two  of  the  largest  of  such  sorictica  in 
Glasgow  and  Manchester  respectively — the  English  society  employing 
a  thousand  operatives,  and  disposing  of  goods  to  a  present  ug^^regate 
value  of  more  than  j£200,OC)0  per  aniiuro.  "These  maiiufoctur- 
ing  enterprises  have  not,  however,  been  conducted  on  co-operative 
lines.  ....  The  work-people  to  their  factories  are  not  co-opcmtors. 
They  do  not  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business.  They  receive  simply 
the  market  rate  of  wages."  They  are  ou  just  as  bad  terms  with  their 
co*oper«tive  employers  as  they  wonld  be  with  individual  capitalist^ 
and  they  have  endeavoured  to  better  their  oouditiou  by  eutering  npua 
strikes;  or,  ia  other  words,  the  great  Co-operative  Distribution 
Society  managers,  in  Great  Britain,  finding  that  it  was  essential  to 
Iheir  success  as  manufacturing  producers,  have  adopted,  withont 
scruple,  all  the  methods  and  rules  that  prevail  in  similar  e-stabtish- 
meats  which  have  been  incorporated  and  are  managed  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  profit  of  their  individual  capitalists  or  shareholders. 

But  this  is  Dot  the  whole  story.  Besides  these  great  wholesale 
co-opcrolive  distribution  societies  which  have  engaged  ia  manufactur- 
ing, there  are  a  large  number  of  smaller  and  woalicr  similar  societies 
in  Great  Britain  which  arc  also  attempting  to  niauufocture  the  samo 
description  of  goods  for  the  profit  of  their  more  limited  circle  of 
members;    and    these  last    nov  complain   that  they  are   absolutely 
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unable  to  withsfamt  t1ie  corn  petit  ion  of  tlie  Inrger  wlioleule  societies, 
vliicli,  purchasini;  tabuitr  at  the  lowcat  r»te  in  tlic  opeu  market, 
deuTing  any  participntiou  of  profit  to  tbcir  vrorkmcn,  and  working 
upon  the  largest  scalr,  are  enabled  to  produce  and  sell  cheaper. 
"  So  timt  all  the  disastrous  effects  of  unlimited  sad  unscrupuloui 
competition,  for  which  co-operation  was  expected  to  be  a  cure,  are 
showing  themwlvea  among  the  cooperatorfl,  and  another  example  is 
to  be  added  to  the  record  of  modern  economic  experience,  of  tbe 
strong  indiistriul  and  commemal  or^nizatlous  devouring  the  weak." 

An  element  of  iutcrnutional  efaaracEer  and  importance,  ftrotring  oat 
of  the  improrements  in  production  through  machinery,  should  also  not 
heot-erlookcd.  Whatever  of  advantage  one  conntry  may  hare  formerly 
enjoyed  over  another  by  reason  of  absolutely  or  comparatirely  low 
wage»,  is  now,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  inachi tie-made  goods  is  concerned, 
through  the  destruction  of  haudicrufts  and  the  cEtended  nse  and 
improvement  of  mocUiucry,  being  rapidly  reduced  to  a  uiiuiinum. 
For,  apart  from  any  enhancement  of  cost  by  taxes  oa  imports,  there  is 
tX  present  bat  very  little  difference,  ia  alt  countries  of  advanced  civili- 
sation, in  the  cost  of  machinery,  of  the  power  that  moves  it,  or  of  the 
crude  materials  whieli  it  converts  into  manufactures.  The  machine, 
therefore,  which  enables  the  labour  of  one  man  to  displaee  the  cheap 
labour  of  ten  meu  practically  reduces  any  advantage  which  the  manu- 
facturer in  France,  Germany,  or  other  countries,  paying  uomiually  low 
iragcs,  lias  heretofore  had  over  his  competitor  in  Kuglnud  or  the 
United  States,  to  the  aimple  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  opcratire 
who  manages  the  niachiuc  in  different  places ;  and  all  etperience 
shows  that  the  invariable  concomitant  of  high  wagco,  conjoineil  with 
the  skilful  nifloagemetit  of  machinery,  is  a  low  cost  of  production. 

Attention  is  next  asked  to  tlic  economic — industrial,  commercial, 
nud  finauclal— 'disturbances  that  have  also  resulted  in  receut  years 
from  changes,  in  the  Kcuae  of  impruvcmeuts,  in  the  details  of  the 
distribution  of  products.  And  as  the  best  method  of  showing  this, 
the  recent  course  of  trade  in  respect  to  the  practical  distribution  and. 
supply  of  one  of  the  great  articles  of  commerce,  nomely,  tin-plate,  is 
select. 

Before  the  days  of  the  swift  steamship  and  the  telegraph,  the 
business  of  distribuliug  tin-plate  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  great  merciintilc  firms 
of  New  York,  who  brought  to  it  large  euterprise  and  experience.  At 
every  place  in  the  world  where  tin  was  produced  and  tin-plfttc 
mauufaeturcd,  they  had  their  cnntideutial  correspondent  or  ogent,  and 
ever)*  foreign  mail  brought  to  them  exclusive  and  prompt  returns  of 
tlie  state  of  the  market.  Those  who  dealt  with  such  a  Arm  dealt  witU 
tbem  under  conditions  which,  while  not  discriminatiog  unfavourably 
to  any  buyer,  were  certainly  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the  seller ; 
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sod  great  fortunes  vere  amiuacd.  But  to-day  how  stnuds  tL&t 
buHineM  ?  There  is  no  man,  hoirever  obscure  he  may  be,  who  wants 
to  know  any  mornitif^  the  state  of  the  tiii-platc  market  in  any  {lart  of 
the  world,  hut  can  find  it  in  thn  mercantile  jouraals.  If  he  wants  to 
know  more  in  detail,  he  joins  a  little  syndicate  for  newR,  and  tlicu  he 
can  be  put  in  possession  oC  every  tmnsaction  of  importance  that 
took  place  the  day  previous  in  Cornwall,  Lirerpool,  the  Strait  of 
Kunda,  Australia,  or  Soath  America.  What  has  been  tlic  result? 
There  arc  co  longer  great  warehouses  where  tin  in  large  quantitiea 
and  of  all  sixes,  waiting  for  customerii,  is  stored.  The  business  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  own  or  manage  stores. 
They  have  simply  desks  in  offices.  They  go  round  and  find  who  is 
going  to  use  tin  in  the  next  six  months.  They  hear  of  a  railroad- 
bridge  which  is  to  he  constrnctcii ;  of  a  certain  number  of  cars  which 
arc  to  he  covered ;  that  the  salmon-canneries  on  Uic  Columbia  River 
or  Puget's  Sound  are  likely  to  require  seventy  thousand  boxes  of  tin 
to  pack  the  catch  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  a  requirement  of 
sixty  thouHuud  last  year  (or  in  188fi) — a  business,  by-the-way,  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  not  in  existence — and  they  will  go  tn  the 
bnildcra,  contractors,  or  business  managers,  and  say  to  them  :  "  Yon 
will  want  at  such  a  time  so  much  tin,  I  will  buy  it  for  you  at  the 
lowest  market  price,  not  of  New  York,  but  of  the  world ;  aod  I  will 
put  it  in  your  possession,  in  aoy  part  of  the  contioeDt  on  a  given 
day.  and  you  sbalt  cash  the  bill,  and  pay  me  a  percentage  commis- 
sion"— possibly  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent ;  thus  bringing  a  formerly 
great  and  complicated  business  of  importing,  warehousing,  selling  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  employing  many  middle-men,  clerks,  book- 
keepers, and  lar^  capital,  to  a  mere  commission  business,  which 
dispenses  to  a  great  extent  with  the  employment  of  intcrmediateti. 
and  does  not  ncceaaarUy  require  the  possession  or  control  of  any 
capital. 

I^ct  iu  next  go  one  step  fartbi>r,  and  see  what  baa  happened  at 
the  same  time  to  the  man  whose  business  it  has  been  not  to  sell,  but 
to  msnufactiire,  tin-plate  into  articlea  for  domestic  use,  or  for  other 
consumption.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  tinman,  whose  occopa- 
tion  was  mainly  one  of  handicraft,  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  skilful  mechanics  in  every  village,  town,  and  city. 
His  occupation  has,  however,  now  wcU-nigb  passed  away.  For 
example,  a  townsman  and  farmer  desires  a  supply  of  milk. cans. 
He  never  thinks  of  going  to  his  comer  tinman,  because  he  knows 
that  in  large  towns  and  cities  there  are  special  establishments  litted 
up  with  special  machinery  which  wilt  make  his  can  better  and  5ftv 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  he  can  have  it  made  hy  band  in  his  own  town. 
And  wo  in  regard  to  almost  all  the  other  artides  which  the  tinman 
formerly  made.     He  simply  kcepe  a  stock  of  machine-made  goods,  oa 
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a  sDiktl  mercliuit,  and  hb  basiaesB  hu  come  down  fromthitofa 
geoenl,  compreheaaive  oiecbauic  to  little  othei-  than  a  tiuker  and 
mender  of  poU  aod  paoa.  Where  greaA  qnaatities  of  tia-plate  are 
required  for  a  particular  use,  as,  for  example,  the  (;aiiuiDg  of  snlmoa 
or  lobaterij  of  biscuit,  or  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  plates  come 
direct  from  the  maDufactoTy  to  the  manufacturer  of  cans  or  boxes,  iu 
sach  prcvioiislv  agreed  upoD  sizes  and  shapes  as  irill  obviate  au^  waste 
of  material,  aod  reduce  to  a  miuimum  the  time  and  labour  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  thetr  reepectire  uiies.  And  br  tliia  urraii^meat 
aloDC,  iu  ooe  cracker  (biscuit)  bakery  in  the  Uuitcd  States,  coq- 
sumiug  forty  thousand  tin  boxes  per  mouth,  forty  mea  arc  now 
ooabled  to  produce  as  lai^e  a  product  of  boxes  in  a  giveu  time  as 
formerly  required  fifty  mco ;  and,  taken  in  counection  with  machiucry, 
the  labour  of  twenty-five  men  in  the  entire  business  has  become 
equivalent  to  tliot  of  the  fifty  who  until  recently  worked  by  other 
mctbdls.  And  what  hais  been  thus  affirmed  of  tiu-plate  might  be 
equally  affirmed  of  a  great  rariety  of  other  leading  commoditiBSi 
tb«  blacksmith,  for  example,  no  longer  making,  but  buying  his 
horseshoes,  oails,  nutSj  and  bolts;  the  carpenter  his  doors,  sasbcs, 
and  mouldings;  the  whoclwrtglit  bis  8i)okes,  hubs,  and  t'cUics; 
the  harness-maker  liis  straps,  girths,  and  collars ;  the  paiuter  his 
paints,  ground  and  mixed,  and  so  ou;  the  change  iu  mcthodaof  dis> 
tributioa  and  preparation  for  final  cousumplioa  having  bccu  equally 
radical  in  almoet  every  case,  though  varying  aomcwbat  m  re8|)cct  of 
particular. 

The  same  in(lucnce«  have  also  to  a  great  degree  rcTolationizcd  the 
nature  of  retail  trade,  which  has  been  aptly  described  aSj  "  until 
lately,  the  recourse  of  men  wbosc  character,  skill,  thrift,  and  ambi- 
tion won  credit,  and  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  large  capital." 
Experience  has  shown  that,  under  a  good  organization  of  clerks, 
shopmen,  porters,  and  distributuni,  it  casta  much  less  projiDrtioually 
to  sell  a  large  amount  of  goods  than  a  small  ajoouQt,  aud  that  the 
buyer  of  large  quantities  can,  without  sacrifice  of  satisfactory  profit, 
afford  to  offer  to  bis  retail  customers  sucb  adirantagcs  in  respect  to 
prices  and  raugc  of  selection,  as  almost  to  preclude  competition  on 
the  part  of  dealers  operating  on  a  smaller  scale,  no  matter  how 
capable,  honest,  and  diligent  tbcy  may  otherwise  be.  The  various 
retail  trades,  in  the  cities  aud  larger  towns  of  all  civilized  countriea, 
are  accordingly  being  rapidly  superseded  by  vast  and  oliilfully  or- 
ganized establishments  (aud  in  Great  Britain  and  Kuropc  by  co- 
operative associations)  which  cau  sell  at  little  over  wholesale  prices 
a  great  variety  of  merchandiio — dry-good*,  manufactures  of  leather, 
liooks,  stationery,  furs,  ready-made  clothing,  bats  and  cap»,  and 
sometimes  grooeriea  aud  hardware — and  at  the  same  time  give  their 
customers    far   greater  cOQTenicnccs  than  can    be   afforded   by    the 
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onlinary  sliopkeeper  or  tradesman.  In  London,  tlie  estenaiou  of 
the  "tramway"  or  gtrcet-r«iIroad  system  m  even  advocated  ou  the 
single  gro"""!  that  the  big  stores  necrl  quicker  access  to  their  branch 
cstablisbmciits,  iu  order  to  still  further  promote  the  economy  of 
goods  dutribution. 

The  spirit  of  progrcM  conjoined  with  capital,  and  haWng  in  view 
economy  in  distribution  and  the  eqnalJKation  of  ralues^  is  therefore 
controlling  and  concentrating  tlie  bnsiness  of  retailing,  in.  the  tame 
manner  as  the  bimineiui  of  nholesxle  distribution  and  traniiportatiou, 
and  of  production  by  machinery,  is  being  controlled  and  concentrated, 
and  all  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  the  world's  espericnce. 

Keeping  cconotny  in  distribution  constikutly  in  view  as  an  cflscutial 
for  material  progress,  the  tendency  is  also  everywhere  to  dispense  to 
the  greatest  extent  vith  the  "  middle-man,"  and  put  the  locomotive 
and  the  telegraph  in  his  place.  Uetail  grocers,  ai  before  shown,  uunr 
bny  their  teas  directly  of  the  Chinaman,  and  dispense  with  the 
services  of  tlic  East  Indian  merchant  and  his  warehouses.  Mauufac- 
turcrs  deal  more  directly  with  retailers,  with  the  result,  it  is  claimed, 
of  steadying  supply  and  demand,  and  preventing  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  business  crises.  The  English  cotton-spiuner  at  Maq- 
cbestcr  now  buys  his  raw  cotton  by  cable  in  the  interior  towns  of  the 
cotton-grow itig  States  of  Xorth  America,  and  diN[>enac9  with  the 
services  of  the  American  broker  or  eommission-mercbaut.  European 
manufacturers  now  send  their  agents  with  samples  of  merchandise  tu 
almost  every  locaJity  iti  America,  Asia,  and  the  J'acific  islands,  where 
commerce  ia  iirotcctcd  and  transportation  practicable,  and  offer 
supplies,  cveu  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  on  better  terms 
than  dealers  and  consumers  can  obtaia  from  the  estahlished  whole- 
sale or  retail  mcrcltanta  of  their  \'icinity.  And  all  these  changes 
have  inevitably  occasioned,  and  for  a  long  time  yet  will  continue  to 
occasion,  great  disturbances  in  old  methods,  with  lasses  of  capital 
and  displacement  from  occupation  on  the  part  of  individuals.  And 
yet  the  world  wonders,  and  commiaaioiiR  of  great  States  inqoirc 
without  coming  to  dcliiiitc  conclusions,  why  trade  and  industry  in 
rtecnt  years  have  beea  uoiversally  and  abnormally  disturbed  and 
depressed. 

David  A.  Welu. 


AUSTRALIAN   LITERATURE. 


AUSTRALIAN  literature  Iim,  so  far,  been  simoit  entirely  adapted 
for  home  cunauroptiou.  It  U  perbn]Ki  not  yet  sullicicntly 
aband&nt  in  quautity,  or  matured  iu  quality,  to  bear  exportation. 
T^'hatcTcr  delicate  arooia  it  potsencs  would  possibly  cvAporatc  in  the 
course  of  transportation  to  distant  ftborcs.  Appreciable  enough  in 
the  land  of  its  birth,  it  resembles  tbc  balsamic  perfume  which  pervades 
tbe  virgin  forcslJi  of  Australia,  the  iiidr^cribable  fragrance  of  the 
waltle^blusNom  in  spring,  uiid  other  subtle  but  fugitive  odours,  vluchi 
tbc  moit  popular  of  their  poets  aummanEes  as 

"  Tke  loent  that  tbc  Inulimon  Icaawa." 

Australia's  upheaval  in  the  irorld  of  letters  ia  so  recent  that 
eiferything  of  worth — with  one  exception — has  been  written  by 
other  than  the  Austraiiati.ttoru.  America  is  au  ancient  of  days 
compared  with  the  ynunge«t-boTn  of  RritaiD'a  great  dom  iiiioaa. 
Australian  history  really  begins^  in  any  vivid  manner,  with  the 
discovery  of  gold,  or  less  than  forty  yeara  ago ;  a  discovery  which 
brought  siiddcD  population,  and  precipitated  a  development  which 
would  otherwiae  have  taken  many  generations  to  accomplish.  Between 
Cook'a  discovery  in  1770  and  that  period  all  ia  vague  and  shadowy 
to  European  comprehension.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  slow 
evolution  of  the  American  citizen  from  the  New  Knglander  of  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago  and  this  last  distinct  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
It  waa  attained  almost  by  a  leap  and  a  bound,  at  a  period  in  the  world's 
history  when  the  adrancement  of  science,  its  steam-engines,  roacbinery, 
and  telegraphs,  made  such  things  possible. 

Of  the  ages  past,  before  the  British  flag  was  planted  on  those 
distant  shores,  there  is  no  record;  Uwt  is  lost,  gone  is  gone,  for  ever- 
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more.  We  arc  brought  sharply  to  the  edge  of  the  prehistoric 
bunlcrland  ia  b  way  that  can  oiilj  be  achieved  in  the  Old  World  hy 
looking  across  6,000  vcars  of  cherished  biatory  ore  vc  come  to  tbe 
foot  of  the  world 'a  great  altftr-staira — 

"  Tbftt  slopo  tbniugli  dukncu  np  to  God." 

There  iiTC  no  Icgcndnry  lore,  no  poetic  aswwiationi,  no  meioorlei  of 
heroic  deeds  to  stir  the  |mUc  or  wake  to  ecstasy  the  liring  lyre. 
Time  baa  beeu  here  as  elBewbcre,  but  without  the  wallet  at  bi»  back. 
The  rirers  Hawkesbury,  Clareuce,  and  Yarra  have  none  of  the 
human  interest  boutid  up  with  ccuturicHaf  bygone  records,  aud  tfao»e 
quickeniug  influcucxs  which  time  alone  cau  impart.  The  circling 
yean  brought  their  seasons,  Nature's  stock-iti-tradc  was  iu  many 
MscntiaU  much  the  same,  but  the  human  dement  was  waotiug.  It 
is  the  storied  past  that  invests  the  rivers  aud  river  scenery  of  other 
lands  with  so  much  interest.  Scott  would  have  made  nothing  of  bis 
entbralliug  se«ucs  without  flying  moss-troopers,  the  blast  of  the  bugtc- 
honi,  minstrL-ls  grey,  aud  young  Luchiiivars  not  wholly  devoted  to  the 
making  of  money.  Such  memories,  told  iu  heroic  song  aud  plaintive 
liatlad,  arc  founts  of  inspiration — trumpet  strains  which  (ire  the 
blood  and  make  these  dead  things  rital  and  real     But  for  tbcmj 

"  Tho  'IVocl  "were  im  iioor  na  tlio  Ama/.on, 
Tb&t,  for  iklL  tbo  yottn  it  Iwe  roUciL, 
C*n  toll  but  linw  f^r  wa*  tlw  Kionuag  red, 
How  »neot  the  «v«iiii]g  gold." 

Of  the  aspect  of  this  summer  land  of  silence  iu  the  pre-golden 
days,  when  the  South  Pacific's  suuuy  waves  kept  holiday  along  its 
far-stretching  shores,  a  bygone  poetaster  of  that  early  era  has  made 
record : 

"  Bro«d  \my»  adU  ialca  Apiicnr,  &u<I  ste^p  difb  h<i»T, 
With  Ctovtn  oil  .ttliiT  liaii.l  ..if  iiutient  Uvta, 
Pl»t«d  bjr  XAtnrc  in  tha  daja  of  you." 

■  «  «  •  ft 

"  Bat  oJt  in  (till  tM  dcoUi !     No  vmo«  of  mta 
Ii  heard,  nor  forcat  war1>l«i'*  tuiMfnl  »oag : 
It  (ecnu  OE  if  thi*  boantMnu  world  bogiui 

Ti)  l)c  but  yc»t<nln>-,  thn  tarth  still  yoimg 
Auil  uniKMuc-Jui-rl.     Kor  ihoiigti  Ilia  mil  \iIhSl  iwaii 

Sita  oa  hnr  Dc*t  ani  vtaUly  aslla  sloiie, 
Aod  tho  groon  wild  dovu  tliair  fleet  iiiuicns  {ily, 
And  tbc  gmy  Mglc  tempta  tb»  HtiiEa  sky, 

"  Y«t  all  i«  (till  w  dnlh.     Wild  aolitodi) 

Kciffiu  nndintiirlicH:!  along  tbe  vododOH  ihore  ; 
Aa<i  vrr.Ty  Uif  iit-voiii  itAnaiuj;  ■#  it  stood 
bit  cliotiKuid  fuus  *So." 

The  poets  and  pnwe  writers  of  Australia  have  therefore  had  no 
tnulitional  lore,  no  accumulated  materials  with  which  to  make  a 
beginning,  no  heritage  except  that  vested  interest  rrc  all  posseu  in 
the  literatare  of  our  common  race.  But  little  more  than  fif^y  yean 
liave  elapsed  aiuce  tbe  abore  lines  were  penned.    A  national  literature 
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ia  not  created  ia  tbe  perfunctory  manoer  of  tilings  which  perisli  in 
the  Dsing.  Tlic  Ruwering  of  the  human  mind  resembles  the  slow 
growth  of  the  aloe-plant.  Like  attar  of  roses,  one  drop  distilled 
from  B  million  blonoms  is  a  fair  result.  Absorbed  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  separated  from  those  monuments  of  history  vhich  in 
the  old  world  lie  everywhere  around  as  a  perpetual  inconttve,  the 
colonists'  progiress  in  culture  beara  no  comparison  nith  their  rapid 
adTiuice  in  material  wealth.  Few  devote  any  cousiderable  portion  of 
their  time  to  study.  Political  life  is  an  easier  roail  to  distinction,  and 
political  knowle<lge  is  more  easily  acquired.  Literature  is  a  finer  pro 
dnct,  requiring  qualities  of  a  higher  order;  and  workers  for  nobler  wealth 
than  that  represented  by  nuggets  are  rare.  Dut  there  comes  a  time  when 
it  b  felt  that  something  is  wanting,  that  something  more  ia  necessary 
to  the  life  of  a  people  than  tbe  headlong  pursuit  of  wealth,  aud  that 
it  will  have  to  choose  between  more  and  more  material  pru<iperity, 
and  something  better  and  higher  than  material  accumulation ; 
and  there  are  signs  which  already  herald  the  approach  of  that 
inevitable  period.  Journalism  absorbs  the  greater  portion  of  the 
literary  ability  of  a  new  country  like  Australia.  Colonial  brains  run 
iato  journalistic  chauuels  us  uaturaliv  as  ittreamlets  into  rivers.  Such 
a  career  ia  generally  fatal  to  aoy  peraisteut  effort  at  making  per- 
maneat  adJiiious  to  literature.  The  exigeant  demands  of  a  daily 
press  forbid  divided  aims.  The  field  is  to'i  often  reaped  to  admit  of 
its  growing  any  fully  matured  crop.  There  is  no  interval  for  scedtimo 
and  harvest,  but  a  perpetual  teasing  of  the  surface-soil.  The  crystal 
forms  by  its  own  laws,  the  granite  by  its  own,  and  thought  crystallizes 
into  book-form  only  under  similar  natural  conditions.  Thus  that 
native  literature  .which  is  the  climax  and  flower  of  alt  civilization  is 
iudefinitcly  postpooed.  The  literary  man  must  love  his  art  above  all 
considerations  as  to  its  mundane  rewards.  But  he  can  scarcely  do 
without  the  companionship  of  congenial  minds,  and  the  mental 
fltimutus  it  alfords ;  whereas,  in  this  malcing'haAle-tc)-be>rtch  country 
there  is  no  atmosphere  of  sympathy  with  purely  intellectual  aims. 

Among  Australiau  writers  there  arc  three  names  which  stand  out 
from  all  others,  aud  every  viaitor  will  he  sure  to  hear  thera  often 
repeated  there:  these  are  Lindsay  Gordon,  Marcas  Clarke,  aud 
Henry  Kendall.  The  fatal  age  of  thirty-seven,  so  ominous  to  men  of 
geniun,  was  not  attained  by  any  of  them — or  barely  so  by  Gordon  ;  and 
their  career  was  as  sad  as  anything  that  could  he  told  of  any  of  the 
immortals  in  the  old  world.  Gordon's  verse  is  that  which  is  most 
often  on  the  lips  of  all  Australians.  It  reflects  the  peculiar  social 
atmosphere  and  tone  of  thought  prevailing  at  a  time  which  will 
always  stand  out  as  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  colony  ;  not 
the  earliest  period  nor  the  most  recent,  bat  coming  between,  when  the 
majority  of  the  colouists  were  atill  those  of  British  birth— -a  phase  of 
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coloDial  life  nov  for  crer  passed  aw&y.  Gordon's  verse  falls  ia  with 
the  temper  of  the  time.  Others  may  nrUe  more  perfeotly  equipped  aud 
vith  a  larger  Nlinre  of  the  divine  nfflatiiii,  hut  it  is  Rcarcely  pussibic  to 

^imsgine  a  period  when  tiordon^s  rente  urill  cease  to  more  Australians. 

'Of  gentle  birth,  he  was  destined  by  his  father,  Major  Oordon,  for  the 
army,  and  sent  to  Woolwich ;  afterwards  to  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
vberc  bis  love  of  korses — always  with  Gordon  a  better  and  deeper 

.feeliug  than    that   of  the  mere   turfite — brought   him  into  trouble. 

•Theoce  be  went  to  Anstralia.  A  greater  change,  at  that  time,  cau 
scarcely  be  imagined,  from  the  grey  time-stained  cloiHtcn  of  pleasant 
Merton,  ovcrlookiog  the   dniticd    meadovs   where  the    Tsin  rolls  its 

ibr^'ad  silver,  and  beside  whose  revereud  walls  may  always  be  caught 

"tiicilisUatshmit. 
The  nu!Mur«l  pulse  uf  nung  ear*." 

Of  unworldly  nature,  utterly  without  guile  if  not  without  blame,  few 
ever  really  understood  this  proud,  shy  man,  who  sought  no  sympathy, 
aud,  though  feeling  the  change  most  keenly,  made  uo  pageant  of  bis 
fallen  estate.  The  natural  tcnderues*  of  bis  nature  became  overgrown, 
by  the  rough  bark  of  manhood  developed  iu  the  adventurouH  life  of 
the  comitrj-  into  which  he  plunged,  aud  few  knew  how  liviag  and 
fresh  it  remained  ot  the  core,  tiudiug  vciit  ouly  in  poems  which  he 
long  withheld  from  publication. 
Truly  has  it  been  written — 

"  Vr'er  den  Dti!bt«r  wird  vcntcben 
3luM  m  DicliUT'ti  LauiIu  HJeben ; " 

and  much  of  the  eliarm  of  Gordon's  poetry  must  ever  remain  in  the 
Innd  thiit  inspired  it,  It  cannot  exert  its  full  force  upon  the  minds 
of  iXkC.  nuiuitiatcd  iu  Australiau  lifu  aud  nccncry.  It  ia  thcrcforo 
wanting  so  far  in  one  quality  essential  to  verse  of  the  highest  order. 
But  it  is  iropoBsiblu  not  ly  feel  I  lie  mauly  ring  of  his  galloping  rliymes, 
or  the  nobility  of  sentiiucut  and  unaffeeCed  pathos  that  pervades  his 
Terse.  A  wasted  career  was  Gordon's,  for  in  reading  his  poems  you  can 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  author  was  a  born  soldier.  The  "  Roll 
of  the  Kcttludrum,"  "  Unshnicn,-"  and  "  The  Last  Lrnp  "  make  you 
feci  that  the  writer  would  have  made  au  ideal  cavalry  leader — not  & 
general,  llic  best  amateur  stceplcclia»c  rider  in  the  colonics,  he  had 
iu  that  rough  country,  alone  lime  or  other,  broken  nearly  every  boue 
in  his  body.  Mis  iutensc  sympathy  for  animals  formed  a  part  of  hia 
csistcuce.  After  the  last  leap  be  feels  every  paug  of  his  dying 
horse: 

"  All  !■  ovar !     Flest  nreer. 

I>uh  of  greykauni)  *Ujtj>ing  Uioa^ 
Fllglit  ul  falcou.  bound  ui  deer, 
Mm  hoof,  til  under  in  our  rekr. 

Cold  UI  ruthinK  uji  our  huigi, 

Din  of  tuoMy  ti^ngne*. 
«  «  •  * 
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<■  All  ti  over  <    lliia  in  dcatb, 

Atut  I  ttJUMl  ta  wkbih  tlMr  Air, 
Btov*  oM  hoiM  \  with  batnl  hrmth 
IlftTilly  itnwB  through  tight cltn^Jtcd  tactb, 

Li!>  in(}ciitv4  tlvtpi  but  rye 

Otil/<luUnn<l  -Iry. 

■  •  a  « 

"  EEc^  old  frUnd  !  t}iT  dmr,  tbnagb  ri(* 

With  it*  Uiil,  'iiixii  ended  *<hmi  ; 
W»  liXTo  hul  i-iiT  khirr  '>[  Birifft, 
Tsrablen  in  ttivnuul:  oflifo. 

In  tbs  pftntomime  «(  own 

Clown  aad  pubiloon. 

"  With  ft  fluh  that  enila  U17  [jain, 
RMinto  Mid  (ibliviou  blobi 


Coras  to  met  blire.     I  in  vain 
FaU:  IrwetofaUaBain: 
Thrill  hwt  falWo  to  thy  r«*t — 
Aod  th;-laUiib«it!''^ 


In  his  firat  volume — "  Bush  BallaiU  " — there isoue  poem  whicL  19 
especially  rich  in  local  cotuuriog,  reflecting  in  a  remarkable  wny  the 
peculiar  social  atmosphere  common  to  life  in  the  back-blocks  far 
away  from  rolonial  townships.  Whatever  poetry  cxieU  in  this  loaely 
station  life  has  been  eokbodieil  by  Gordou  ia  "  Tbc  Sick  Stock- 
rider": 

"  Hold  li&rd,  Nod  :     \Mi  me  ilowu  onc«  ttion,  Agid  lay  me  in  the  aliailc 

Oid  miku,  yoa'v*  bad  jour  work  cut  uut — ta  auiiiv 
.  Both  Iior»e»,  aoil  to  hold  me  in  the  kkIiIIo  «  bnn  I  «way'd, 

All  through  til*  hot,  alow,  *J(«py,  •ilent  rule. 
Tliedawa  at '  alvrrubinda  '  waia  imat-riiik  iliill  and  denie, 

'J'he  auiiriiv  wiw  n  autlen,  ahijtjnBh  lamp : 
I  w&n  Aimvua  iu  the  galoway  at  iVrliiilhnot  ■  bannd'nr  fcnoo, 

J  waa  ilroamin^  nil  tlio  LiincAtnnc  nuAiXn  camp ; 
W«  croucd  the  cr««k  at  Carrickafvrd,  and  iliaiplj  thron^h  the  bat4, 

And  tuddcniy  the  *ua  iiliut  Haming  forth  ; 
Tu  Kinthwnnl  Uy  '  K.itxwn,'  with  the  aand  rniAk*  all  ahlaxp. 

And  tLo  ttuih'd  lipids  uf  liIc<D  l/jniond  uy  \a  nnrth. 

•  *  *  •  • 
Tna  mtirry  in  the  (>Iawing  morn,  nmatift  th«  gloaminji;  g^au, 

To  uauiler  aa  uc've  Huudernl  miuy  a  mile. 
And  blow  tli«  cuul  tiibNi;i»  chiuil.  nnd  watch  the  white  wreathi  paM, 

Sibling  louscly  in  the  *ail<!lL>  all  thii  white. 
Twot  morry.  *niid  the  hlochwooiln,  whiMi  tit  nticd  tho  *tatioii  roofa, 

To  \rlie«l  the  wild  acrub  c&ltlc  at  the  ytii 
With  a  runuiug  lire  of  •toulcwhipa  aii^d  a  tiuy  ran  of  b<vif«  : 

Oh  :  the  honUtt  day  wiui  never  then  t<><i  hnni  ! 
»  •  ■  •  « 

1&  tboaa  hour*  wlt«n  lifa  ia  vbhiag,  how  thoa*  daya  wbea  life  waa  joniig 

Come  ba«k  to  na  ;    .     ... 
Aye  I  nearly  all  our  cuuiradoii  of  the  old  eolooial  Bohool, 

Oor  ancieut  booti  coiiiiuiiluiii,  N«il,  ar«  jjuue  ; 
Hard  livL-ra  fur  thr  luust  lart,  auoieu  liiil  rccUeaa  aa  a  rule. 

It  iNcma  that  yuu  and  I  arc  left  iiIquv, 
a  ■  •  «  « 

I've  bod  my  ibart  nf  pMlimc,  ftnd  I've  done  my  share  of  toil, 

Aad  life  ia  abort— Uia  loo^Mt  life  a  span  ; 
I  nn  not  aow  to  tarrv  (or  ih«  ooro.  «r  fw  ih«  oil, 

Or  for  th*  viM  tirt  oa«k«Ui  gUd  tli«  heart  <A  mso. 

•  ■  «  ■  • 
The  deep  blue  abica  wax  diuky,  and  the  tall  ^nta  trvei  grow  duo, 

Tb«  award  bvii«ath  me  Kcnu  to  heNVc  and  fali  ; 
And  aieUy,  «noky  ahadowa  thran^h  Die  tWpy  mmligbt  twim, 
Aad  ia  the  vnty  anu'i  faea  wcsvo  tboii  poll. 
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Let  mo  BlnmbBT  in  th*  hollow  wboro  ths  vmuli?  blcuMotoB  wave. 

With  never  itoD*  <a  rail  to  fenoe  my  W li  : 
ShoiiM  tbe  Stanly  etAtioo  children  poll  thi-  buith  ttoven  on  my  gravc^ 

I  may  chanoe  to  hear  tliein  lomiilngorerlieail.' 

One  of  tbe  most  popular  of  Uts  bkllods  is  "  How  we  Beat  tlic 
Favourite,"  in  which,  ft»  has  been  well  said  by  a  contemporary, 
"you  feel  the  author  has  ridden  as  well  m  writteu  his  ride."  "A 
Voice  from  the  Bush "  epitomizes  the  life  history  of  many  &□ 
cxUc.  Some  doubts  bare  iu  recent  years  been  thrown  upon  its  being 
wholly  written  by  Gordon,  though  it  is  included  in  tbe  collected  cditiou 
of  bis  poems  published  after  hi»  dcutb  : 

"  Ub^  noon,  and  not  a  clond  in  tL«  ikj 

To  brMfc  UiU  btindine  Run; 
Well,  I've  halt  tlia  day  Won  moatiU, 

&ud  uuttt  of  luy  journey  doD«. 
Tliere'a  little  cuoii^li  of  ahaile  to  be  gol^ 

But  Ml  Ulie  what  I  laii  set. 
Fat  I'm  not  «>  liuArt^r  »•  unco  I  waa, 

Although  I'ln  a  youn^  man  y«i< 

*'  Yaunc  !     Will,  yet,  I  anpjiaao, 

A*  far  M  llin  acnaiHii  ){a, 
TliifiiEh  tlii^rn'a  many  a  man  far  older  than  I 

i>ovi-n  tlirrti  iii  the  town  bolow— 
OUcr,  liai  Dicu  to  nhom, 

In  tlir  |iri(lc  of  tlicir  manliood  tlron^ 
The  hariJotit  noi-k  in  nov«r  loo  hard. 

Or  tba  lD4i£ett  day  too  long. 
«  a  *  a  • 

"  Do  they  ever  think  of  tn«  at  all, 

And  the  fun  w*  used  to  ilium  I 
It  ffivaa  ina  a  [jlcaaunt  lunxr  or  two, 

And  I  hav«  none  too  many  to  apare. 
The  doll  blootl  runs  a*  it  used  to  run, 

And  the  *|i«]it  Haoic  dtukcn  up 
Vihva  I  lliiuV  uf  Hit  cbnora  that  rang  in  my  ewa 

When  t  won  Iha  flajriaMi  f'np. 
«  •  •  •  • 

"  Out  then  on  the  atation  ami^u!;  th«  lada 

1  gtt  aloni;  prHly  well ; 
Ifi  only  wbtn  I  get  down  in  tho  town 

Tliat  I  fnpl  thia  life  audi  a  helL 
Bootod  nnd  heonUNl.  and  burned  to  a  brick, 

A>  I  Inaf  alnn>;  the  ttroot, 
t  watcli  tbe  ladi«a  tripjjag  hj, 

And  i  Ueae  Ibtir  Uauity  heU 

"  I  wat^  thorn  hora  and  thm 

With  a  bitt«-r  foeling  of  pain ; 
Gad  :    What  wouldn't  I  giT«  to  touch 

A  lady's  baud  acain  ! 
Tbor  ued  («  be  glad  to  t««  uic  oqm— 

Tliry  tDig;Iit  li«v*  bdeii  (O  U>-dfty  ; 
But  w«  n«r«r  know  tho  worth  of  a  thing 

Until  we  have  thrown  it  away." 

A  deep  under-current  of  sadness  runs  through  all  Gordon's  verse. 
Painfully  conscious  of  tbe  hopes  he  bad  wrecked,  he  yet  vitb  a  Bne 
instinct  of  pride  and  reticence  asked  none  to  shore  his  remorse.  He 
had  passed  sentence  ou  bimself,  and  urged  uo  extenuatioa.     In  tbe 
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bitter  gibe  ke  sometimes  pcna  jon.  hear  liclow  it  a  suppressed  cry  of 
•aguisti,      When  the  jester  shakes  his  cap  and  belU,  how  oft 
"Tia  Wt  to  tiiila  t)Lo  Ufar  he  ilieiJa." 

In  a  climate  like  Australia,  where  there  is  no  very  tanrkcd  vinter 

and  the  trees  shed  their  bark  and  not  their  leaves,  spring  is  not  that 

wonderfal  awakcniDg  from  a  death-like  sleep,  stirriug  the  heart  into 

strange  ecstasies,  ibat  ic  is  iu   Knglaud.     The  golden  hlossomit  of 

the     wattle-trees     mark     the     period     everywhere     in     Australia. 

'MVliisperings   in    Wnllli;- boughs,"    one     of    the    mmt    profoundly 

pathetic  af  Gordon's  shorter  pMcmSf  is  charged  like  a  raia-cloud  vith 

moisture.     It  is  the  otiflcd  grief  of  an  exile  who  bnrics  his  face  in 

the  long  grass  as  though  to  escape  the  hateful  light  of  day,  and  thereby 

draw  a  little  nearer  to  the  mould  which  covers  the  buried  love  he  had 

80  lightly  ihrowu  away  : 

"  UU,  nily  linni  Iba  binl !  stx-l  th«  ii»ttl«-boii(;b«  »ra  atirt'il 
Aad  nwtlcd  by  th«  tocnted  brcwtb  of  tpnng. 
Ob,  tho  ilHaaijr,  «-iitritI  longing  '.  oh.  the  faoM  Lhat  are  thraogtng ! 

Oh,  the  tauxM  thai  una  vigiicly  wlii*)«nng  !  '* 

Kendall  is  the  first  poet  of  Austruliau  birth  whose  poems  have  taken 
a  permanent  place  iu  Australian  literature.  Others  before  him  have 
published  numerous  volumes,  some  of  them  not  without  merit,  but 
aecuring  only  a  local  reputation.  His  boyhood,  passed  in  the 
UlladuUa  and  Clarence  Rirer  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  amidst 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  eoaat  ranges,  by  hill  and  stream  and 
GUTf-friiiged  Paciiic  shore,  was  of  that  scmi-ciTiUzed  character  which 
secured  to  his  sensitive,  imprcsatoiiuble  nature  a  tueutul  vision 
saturated  with  forest  sights  and  sound;,  aud  memories  of  old-time 
stories  of  the  early  days  of  tho  settlers  in  the  oldest  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  More  than  any  other  his  woi'li  is  redolent  of  the  soil ;  it  is 
pervaded  by  that  intiiuiti  not  always  foaud  iu  his  coutemporariea. 
In  his  Terse  there  ts  an  echo  of  the  dripping  gorges,  a  perfume  of  the 
odorous  gum  forests,  a  distinct  impress  of  uaiivc  iuflncuccs  which 
bare  never  been  crossed  by  actual  cuutncl  with  the  aspects  of  Nature 
in  the  Old  World.  Wild-flowers  of  song,  swift  whirls  of  wailful  wiod 
and  rhymes  of  rain,  the  mournful  marsh-fowl's  cry,  the  bark  of  the 
wild  dingo,  the  notes  of  the  silver-voiced  bcll-hird,  and  the  ehaugcful 
forest  life  around  him,  set  to  woodland  music,  are  Kendalls  best 
offeriDgs.  His  reed  was  of  no  great  compass,  but  had  a  few  sweet 
Dotes  that  linger  in  the  ear  and  briug  hack  visious  of  the  hmcly  bush 
in  amanaer  which  uo  other  writer  has  accomplished.  His  own  unas- 
•uming  introductory  lines  to  one  of  his  volumes  best  describe  bis  range: 

"  I  pur^ioMd  oniia  to  take  my  jteii  sod  write. 

Not  Moga  lllt«  I  vine  tiirwEiitunl  auti  awty 

With  PttwioB,  hilt  a  uuuiiitid  bmruiuuy 
Or  wonit)  kail  muiiu  tauclit  tttiui  ttluu  auJ  lieigtit, 
Aii>I  luviil  mluam  boto  of  woodUnJ  li^ht, 

Aitd  tluning  pluM  where  the  n&-UT«ams  lie ; 
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Bttt  tUi  iraa  vbra  Ui«  be«t  of  y«v(1i  gl«w»d  «liit«, 

Ami  ainc«,  I've  f<iit  tKe  fulM  finrpoM  by. 
1  bftre  no  fMiltlcai  fniilB  to  ofl«r  ftm. 

Who  raul  thw  tMHik  ;  Imt  certeiu  ivIlablM 

Hnrriii  are  Iximmwl  (roui  iinff>otifi  ilt-lla, 
Aud  trcrrt  boUowa  dear  to  uoontiile  ileir ; 
And  tboo  at  lead,  tboii^  br  b«ti>-e«n  Mtd  fuw, 

Mkf  i^tcK  the  actuo  liko  mbtle  furvct  •p«lU." 

Id  this  aim  lie  has  succeeded.  There  is  witlial  a  certain  felicity 
of  expression,  a  melody  and  Ivudcrncsa  iu  same  of  hia  Wrics,  which 
irrcst  the  attention  of  the  sTmpathctic  reader.  Ue  had  a  keen 
visioa  for  the  betiutr  lo  he  fotiiid  in  vnTside  things,  the  common 
grovth  of  Mother  Kurth,  her  humhle^t  smiles  and  tears.  Nature 
in  this  distant  rlime  lies  around  as  ettewhere,  ever  open  to  the 
artist's  haiid;  hut  her  mnteriaU  are  different,  her  canvases  less  con- 
centratedj  her  hues  attuned  to  another  scale,  and  her  landscapes 
coloured  nith  uufamiliur  pignieute,  Kendall's  verse  is  the  reflectioai 
of  the  Auttraliou  paijsaff e  vUinh  he  knew  bo  well- — and  knew  ne 
otlier.  Gordon's  muse,  it  is  cmv  to  sec,  has  been  transplanted  :  bit 
range  is  wider  than  Kendnll's— he  had  the  experieuces  of  two' 
liemispheres  to  draw  upon,  Kcndoll  but  one.  Of  the  world  of 
Gordon's  youth  Kendall  knew  nothing.  Gordon  seems  to  hold  to 
hia  tips  the  double  flute  so  ufteu  represented  iu  Grcelc  art.  There 
is  an  equal  strain  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  tliat  of  another  far 
away.  The  Austml  rajs  arc  deflected  iu  Iheir  passage  through  a 
vision  prc-occupicd  with  other  sights  and  sounds,  Gordon's  mind 
was  a  pnlitnpsest  whereon  the  earlier  records  inscribed  were  always 
dimly  visible.  The  difference  is  vital.  You  have  in  Kcodell's  native 
woodnotea  wtid  nn  interpolated  chords  attuned  to  other  morements 
than  the  sough  of  the  haggard  gum-trees,  the  sharp  rustle  of  the 
stiff  hard  leaves,  and  the  boom  of  the  Pocihc  rollers.  Plaintive 
the  nioau  of  tlic  breese  in  autunin,  lone])'  as  the  homeless  wine 
there  is  a  wild-bird  tiavour  about  some  of  bis  natirc  themes  aniikf 
anything  written  by  other  versifiers.  "  On  a  Cattle  Track  "  it  sui 
Australian  picture  iu  little  as  sharply  eut  as  a  Greek  cameo: 

"  Ulicre  tho  atrcn^h  of  dry  tlinmleT  tjilita  till-TMiki  Huwlcr, 

And  t)i«  shonti  <i(  tlio  dtHcrt-wirid  brok, 
B^  tbe>  gtilliM  of  dccpuen  udiI  ri<lKi.-ii  uf  ■Imiiucm^ 

Ea  the  CAtUti-lnck  twinU  like  »  iriRkB! 
Uko  *  wa  of  dead  iriabcni  liiiriit  vtliita  by  IHvcinberat 

A  (ilftio  W  Ibc  left  of  it  lira ; 
Aud  <tix  fl*«tiD£  lion**  ilu)i  dnwii  the  orrclt -ooui«ca> 

With  tbc  tenor  of  lbir*t  in  their  tyim. 

"  The  false  •irCDictb  of  lev^r,  tbitt  dcftdly  6totavn, 
liivF*  fo<rt  t«  e»«h  faniiahiiig  bcsft ; 
Aad  over  land*  rotten,  I>y  rain  and  wibiIi  r<)rgutt«ii, 

The  miniga  ghwina  out  in  tbo  (Mt. 
All !  the  wat«ra  u*  biddtn  (ram  ridwa  snd  ridden. 

Id  *  •tnam  irhtn  Ui«  c*ttlo-tr«ck  di|M ; 
Aul  death  on  tbcir  f^cci  ii  ac^rtag  Aerce  tnoes^ 
And  the  drouth  ia  a  lire  oa  titjr  Upa, 
•  •  •  •  • 
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"  ^  '^'JLT^  difltrem  llten  !    A  linracfMn  the  1cm  Clierv  : 
Tti«  tDock  watvn  thinv  tike  ■  tnoon  : 
It  im  'SpHil  aail  iiiccii  f«>tor  fiotn  this  bob  n[  <ItMJtar, 
Anil  fcumli  fur  y«B  f  ;<Ml-Mnt  Ugoon  ! '  *' 

"  A  Deatli  in  the  Busli "  contains  realistic  touahes,  vivid,  deli<;atp 
nuances,  iQapprcciabIc  to  those  who  knonr  not  Australia  well : 

"  Thv  hufe  vu  bnltt  ol  bkrk  anil  ahrnnkea  ilalM, 
Anit  wor«  Uio  marli*  of  maov  rwna,  an'I  «1iuw<.-<l 
Piy  tltwm,  vrkerdin  h*i\  ortpt  t,ni  noatJeil  rut  ; 
MoMOvcr.  rounit  llio  hxant  ol  the  l>*rk 
Were  left  tbe  Ua<:ki>  o(  Uy'mu  fnriBit  lira*, 
A*  you  luft)r  Wte  tiivm  od  tho  luwnr  ImiIo 
Ctf  every  elder  flf  ibe  Oktivc  wood«. 

"  For,  cro  the  early  »eltlers  enttc  B,ad  ■tookc^l 
Th«M  wild*  with  iheep  and  Icine.  th«^rM*n«  grow 
Si  lliat  ttit-y  took  thu  iimiRj;  intgrim  lu, 
And  wlintttiGil  him,  liku  u  running  Mk,  from  tight. 

'"  And  thrrerorc.  tlimitjih  th«  Itcrcor  anmnMr  uiuntLs, 
Wtiilo  *ll  t)ia  »B-aiD^«  wero  ru(t*n,  wlijlo  tL«  lUtl 
Wuco  liaked  unl  linikaii.  wlinii  tfir:  (;lay<.'y  nft« 
Yawnnl  wida.  half>cbcikHl  with  <IHft«<l  h^rl^aco  put, 
SpontUKoai  Qunw  wtiald  iHiret  from  tbeuoe,  knif  race 
AeroM  ths  prairiea  &11  day  long. 
•  «  •  »  « 

"  From  tUoam  «  cAtUu-trnck.  vritb  Uuk  ta  link 
Kmi  uIT  ajiaiiwt  the  Stb*vxxil*,  tn  tha  E*p, 
Whiob  seb*  yon  tmom  to  uc«  wilfa  glnming  oiUh 
Of  Woail  OnMik,  winding  in  amoDgrt 
lilack.  bama  ridKc*,  wborc  the  actlivr  (pun 
Aro  foncod  about  by  cotton '»::nil>.  >tn>I  gr«iu 
BluB  bitten  with  thn  mil  of  many  draught*.  "^ 

The  "Sang  of  Wnve-woro  Coogee"  u  a  tender  lament  iu  the 
anthor's  most  characteristic  stylo ;  one  of  these  dirge*  of  the  nea 
best  read  by  its  cavcrued  shore.  The  "  Song  of  the  Cattle  Hunters  " 
It  another  purely  Australian  picture,  marked  by  the  rbythinic  beat 
and  inipetnous  awing  appropriate  to  the  subject: 

"  V^liilo  tbo  iiioruiag  light  bvanu  on  (b«  fcni-iaalt«-t  ibrMiBut, 
And  th«  «nt«r-p<M>](i  fliMh  in  t>i«  glow, 
Powii  tli«  ridjiM  we  Sy,  with  n  loud  ringing  oty — 

I>n«ii  the  ridges  And  giilliu*  we  •;a ! 
Anil  tha  Mttlo  "KB  hutit.  Lh«y  an*  hu-iuk  iii  (raat. 

With  a  roar  likt  tbt^  tbunilirr  of  wavm  ; 
As  thu  liDat  and  tbs  beat  iif  iiurawift  liurstm'  f«eb 
Start  the  echoes  away  (mm  t'lcit  uam  '. 
A*  the  but  and  th<>  Vieat 
(if  onr  twift  hor««'  faet 
Start  Uu;  i-uliDO  away  Iruiu  their  eavct ! " 


"On  the  Paroo"  enobodics  an  oft-told  tale  tn.  colonial  life,  tn  n 
graphic  setting,  impossible  to  any  other  than  one  steeped  to  the  lips 
iu  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  life  in  the  bade  blocks 

"  A*  when  tho  atront;  ntrcam  of  n  wiDbering  mm 
KuU*  ronnil  our  coMt  with  liodcful  brealu  of  alOTn), 
Aod  swift  «>lt  rain,  and  bitter  wind  that  aaith 
Wild  thing*  and  woeful  of  the  White  South  Land 
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Mom  wiUt  Rod  And  Siltnoo  ia  tho  eold ; 

Ai  vh«a  thu  eomath,  umi  fnm  dn^ipiiig  d«on 

LmA  forth,  kmI  abnddor  far  tbo  inariDcn 

AbrtMit ;  Ki  w«  fotr  abteot  brothen  l<Nikeil 

In  (liiy>  of  druuj-ht.  nui1  wliMi  tlie  Il)'in>;  tloode 

Swept  iMiiiudlMa  :  txwriDK  iluwit  tliB  bsKl,  Llavk  plaui»i 

Ikjond  the  f«rlliv«t  ajiur  of  wmUtd  IiUIb, 

"  l't>r  «*h«ro  the  Bar«nn  c^uta  x  tattta  Unr], 
Or  lici  unihnkcn.  like  »  K'"*^  tiliiid  vroelc. 
Ik^tvcvti  )iot  mi>iiIilFhiii[  luuikK,  jt  auae  to  thii^ 
All  in  a  timi?  df  ih^irt  And  tbitnty  iii|t)i>, 
Tbftl  thiny  riunlcw  incntbi  had  loft  tbe  pool* 
And  grMs  u  dc;  m  Mh«a :  Ihco  it  mM 
Dur  ktBttann  itutad  for  tbo  lone  Ftxott, 
Prcm  point  to  ftAat,  with  ptirnt  utririo^  aheiv 
Aopoia  tlie  horrw*  oC  th«  windtwi  iIowim, 
Ulue-glcwula^  like  a  m*  of  moltm  iteol." 

KccdaU's  most  tustnined  effort  U  the  poem  republished  under  tlie 
title  of  "Orara,"  but  better  known  in  Australia  ftn  "The  Glen  of 
Arrawutta."  It  serves  as  the  coruer-stoQC  of  the  somewhat  slight 
temple  of  Kendall's  poetic  reputation.  It  is  the  story  of  one  of 
those  adrcnturoui  apirita  who.  seeking  to  open  up  uew  countrj'  for 
pasturage,  nud  thereby  wlu  fortune  for  those  who  atajed  with  uarrow 
means  at  home,  penetrates  farther  into  the  uiiciplorcd  interior,  and 
is  murdered  by  the  blacks  while  sleeping  at  night  by  his  camp  fire :  a 
talc  of  love  and  deaths  but  too  common  once ;  a  tale  related 

"  Wliilc  tbi?  fiUiiI  iittk 
Arc  bratiiiK  rvniid  tliv  wjuiluw*  iu  tlio  cold 

Wltli  ■unon  toba  of  nin 

A  Mttler**  Btory  of  the  wild  old  timea  : 

One  told  t>y  camp-BTva  when  iJie  lUtioii-tlray* 

Wtfv  bottiMl  and  hidden,  (my  xean  aj[0 : 

While  swarthy  driTm  amokm  tlieir  iitpoa.  and  drew 

Andcrowdcil  iviiDil  ths  friendly  KtvamiOK  liiuue 

TLat  JuTcd  tbo  din^  hovrlinj;  ftom  bia  <:a*o, 

And  brought aharpauddtn  feet  about  tkebrakaa." 

Not  avarc  of  Lis  danger,  the  pioneer  journeys  on  through  the  sUent 
Australasiao  waste,  afar  from  any  home,  in 

"  A  fu-oflT  anltry  Snmnicr,  rimiucd 
Witk  tknndar-cloiid  and  Ted  wicii  farmt  lir<«, 
All  da^,  hy  wija  unoauth  and  Icdga  rudv, 
Tbfl  wild  oiCB  bold  upoo  th«  ttrangar'a  trail. 
tVhieh  ran  acainit  tha  rivani  and  athwart 
The  gorgca  ol  tha  dwp  blno  wcitom  hiUa. 

"  And  wlica  a  cluiidy  lunaati  lilia  tlio  Same 
In  winily  i-vpiiing*  on  tli*  Pluina  of  Tlllrat, 
Beyond  tb«  dead  bauka  of  tha  far  Barooo, 
Jjiy  heavy  down  tha  toprooat  peaki,  they  oamo 
Will)  poiit'in  breath  and  aMiIthy  atepe.  and  rroncbnl 
Like  suakea  amonsBl  tbt  ^i  man,  till  tbe  Nijtbl 
Ilad  ooreml  face  tram  hcc,  aod  tltivwn  tbu  gloon 
Of  many  ahadowi  no  ih«  front  of  thiD)^ 

"Than,  in  th«ahetter  of  a  nftindcaaglen, 
Kaaoad  nmnd  by  oedan  and  Ifaa  tangled  growtha 
Of  bladnvDod  atanoed  wiUi  browa  and  abot  witb  grey. 
Tbo  Jaded  white  man  built  his  (in,  and  toraed 
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nia  b«rM  kdiift  uMcig  Om  «»t«r-po«l* 
That  tridUed  vndamMtb  tkc  y«Uov  Ustm, 
And  n«d«  k  plnUMit  inimnar.  Ilk*  tk«  bmolu 
Of  KogUiid  tBKWftt  tli«  (WMt  AvUbuI  nixidi.' 

.Evening  in  tie  wiltl  dreftmland  uf  the  bush  is  described  with 
iDiu&l  power  and  imprcmircnen  ;  its  weird  cbarncter  and  over- 
powering rastncis  arc  brought  vividly  Iwfore  the  reader's  mind. 
flight  brings  slanibcr  to  the  vcarial  travcUer,  who  turns  to  rest 
snrrouuded  by  "  gem-tike  eyes  of  ambuabed  wild  things  "  staring 

l-irom  hole  and  brake.  The  sequel  is  sooa  lotd,  and  the  pioneer, 
transfixed  with  many  spears,  is  loft  alone 

"  WtUi  Nigbt  a&>l  ^«ncf  in  bit*  ■oUMvg  twm. 

"  Tbere  !■•  liu  aaA  tlcepa 
FKon  vcar  to  year ;  in  aott  AummIIui  nijhta 
And  taraugh  Um  taT&aoed  nooon,  «nd  in  tha  ttinn 
Of  wiod  Mid  w«l  I    Yet  nerar  muniiier  oomn 
T«  (trap  nnon  ttut  navo  tbn  Cbriatiwi'a  teu. 
Or  plnok  toe  fool  lunk  iiraMlt  af  DmUi  away. 

"  But  wkil«  tli«  EngliBb  Autumn  RUod  harUii 
With  faded  gold,  and  whili-  thi:  rcapBrx  cooled 
Tboir  ftuDCTnl  fncn  in  tli«  clorer  ^mn, 
TWy  lookod  for  him  »  homo ;  Bad  wb«n  the  frott 
Baa  lasd*  a  aUcDcc  IB  tba  moTDioK  Immm, 
And  «oop*d  tho  farniifs  hy  llacciiiiwr  firo*, 
Thsy  locMCcd  for  him  st  homv  ;  and  th^Jllt■!l  tli«  jUj'1 
Which  brtiucbt  atxiut  the  Tnilltiw-oolour^d  ipnng 
With  iDoou-uk«  ipluudoun  in  Uie  gudsa  plota, 
Tbey  looked  for  litm  at  home,    from  tun  to  lun 
Tbey  itaiud.    Season  after  Maaon  wmt, 
hnd  Mvmvry  wept  upon  t^«  lonely  moon, 
Anil  Uopo  Krew'  voioeleaa,  and  the  wntchen  paaed, 
Like  ahMowB,  ovie  by  oca  away.'' 

Id  this  poem  Kendall  touches  the  highest  point  which  his  measure 
of  poetic  force  admitted.  Small  spheres  hold  small  fires,  uiid 
Kendall's  gcnins  was  not  that  of  an  impetuous  torrent  sweeping 
majestically  along,  though,  like  Hums,  he  too  sang  amid  "rustic  life 
and  poverty."  He  was  doubttera  incapable  of  any  very  sustained 
eflbrt  [lis  muse  was  never  long  upon  the  wing  :  "  short  swallow- 
flights  of  song  "  were  his,  but  the  song  came  from  the  heart  of  the 
dinger  I  Ooe  is  reminded  of  Berangcr's  lines  to  one  cost  adrill  on 
this  sphere,  weakly  forlorn  and  indigcDt,  whose  task  here  bcluw  was 
to  sing  for  the  throng  ; 

"  Ubb  |iliinb?  toticbaote 
Dn  ma  haiiGhc  oortit ; 
Le  bon  Dicu  roe  dtt :  Chuttc^ 
Chant«,  pnuvre  petit '.  '' 

A  GovemnieQt  appointment  of  considerable  value,  as  Inspector  of 
State  Forests,  came  too  Inte  to  restore  a  constitution  uixicrniincd  by 
irregularities  and  bitter  conflicts  with  poverty;  and  aflcr  holdiug  it 
scurccly  a  y^^^,  the  first  native-born  singer,  with  any  conndcrable 
claim  to  the  poet's  bays,  died  in  August  1882, 
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Among  prose  writers  Marcus  Clarke  leads  the  field.  His  novel 
"  For  the  Term  of  his  Natuml  Iiife,"  reprinted  br  Bcntley  in  fail 
"  Standanl "  «(!rieii,  gave  its  author  a  pertnaneiit  prt.iition  in  the  raiik« 
of  mea  of  letters.  Much  of  bis  best  work  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
tbe  AmtrafasiaM,  the  "  weekly  "  of  tbe  ^lolbourne  Argus.  Some  of 
his  beat  stories,  reprinted  from  these  journala,  will  live — at  any  rate 
in  AustraUan  literature ;  though  there  xs,  besides,  a  good  deal  of  purely 
ephemeral  interest  which  must  inevitably  be  aoon  forgotten.  It  is, 
however,  of  great  moment  to  the  colonies,  apart  from  the  merit  of 
bin  writings,  that  some  one  should  have  arisen  to  soar  above  the 
dead  level  of  dull  mediocrity,  and  fan  into  fresh  flame  the  torch  of 
literary  art. 

Bom  at  Kcnaiogton  In  1817 — the  ado  of  a  barrister — Marcus  Clarbe 
arrived  in  Victoria  at  the  age  of  scveutccn,  and  after  some  attempts 
at  following  the  career  of  a  bank  clerk,  passed  two  or  three  year* 
on  an  up-ccmntry  station  in  the  WJinmcra  district.  Later  he  held  nn 
appointment  at  the  Public  Library  and  Museum  at  Melbourne,  until 
his  death  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  Station-lifc  fiinii.thcii  him 
with  that  close  contact  with  the  materials  of  some  of  his  subjects,  and 
thoae  opportunities  of  painting  direct  from  Nature  invaluable  to  the 
literary  artist,  though  reflection  must  always  play  as  great  a  part  as 
observation,  and  the  power  of  generalizing  be  at  Icaat  equal  to  tbat 
cf  the  observation  of  minute  facts. 

It  has  hern  said  that  no  one  has  yet  siicceedetl  in  describing  the 
Anstralian  fawsh — that  vast  interminable  sea  of  unchanging  gum-trees 
and  illimitable  distances.  In  Kendall's  verse  and  certain  passages 
of  Marcus  CUrkc  wc  come  nearer  to  that  achievement  than  in  the 
writings  of  any  others. 

In  another  department  of  literature  the  works  of  Dr.  Hearo  claim 
a  niche  to  tbemsclvca,  as  by  fur  the  greatest  achievement  in  philoso- 
phic writing  which  the  colonies  have  produced,  and  they  are  of  Much 
a  character  as  would  alone  sufTice  to  rescue  their  place  of  birth  from 
total  effaccmcnt  in  the  world  of  letters.  "  The  Aryan  Household"  is 
a  ponnancnt  contribution  to  literature.  "The  (iovernmCDt  of  Eng- 
land "  and  "  Flutology  "  arc  works  of  which  the  colony  of  Victoria 
u  justly  proud, 

After  twenty  years  iu  Australia,  Mr.  J,  Bruuton  Stephens  is,  per- 
haps not  unfairly,  seeing  that  his  works  have  been  produced  under  the 
Soutbern  Cross,  claimed  as  an  Australian  jioet.  Tbe  first  place  there 
amongst  living  men  <if  letters  he  indisputably  holds.  \  graduate  of 
Kdioburgh  University,  on  his  arrival  in  Unccnsland  he  became  tutor 
in  tbe  fimiily  of  a  squatter  in  that  semi-tropical  portion  of  Anstralia, 
and  thus  acijuircd  familiarity  with  the  aceues  and  scenery  reproduced 
with  so  much  power  in  his  verse. 

His  fine  poem.  "  Convict  Once,"  fiUing  an  octavo  volume,  tl  far 
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vaA  avay  the  most  sustaiued  effort  the  culonies  have  yet  seeu.  It  is 
•written  in  liexametera.  Scholarly,  well-conceived,  uoflaggiag  in 
interest,  and  ^tcrrcct  in  execution,  it  lias  not,  however,  caught  the 
popular  car;  as  was  pcrlmjn  to  bo  expected.  It  docs  not  touch 
the  multitude — neither  the  thcmr  nor  the  aianticr.  To  more  rciiQcd 
ears  it  also  lahoura  under  the  disadrftntagc  of  a  moat  repulsive  title. 
I'he  poena  is  full  of  life  and  colour,  and  that  vivid  preBentment  which 
marks  the  possession  of  no  ordinary  share  of  the  divine  afflatus,  and 
alone  aufflcea  to  carry  the  reader  through  a  work  of  such  length. 

A  talc  of  love  and  passion  and  darkest  treachery,  its  pages  are 
lighted  thruughout  with  the  intense  palpitating  light  of  a  glowing 
Australian  sun.  Tbcrc  arc  pa&sagca  wUich  seeai  flooded  with  the 
ferrid  Lcat  and  tropical  life  of  Northern  (Queensland : 

**  LiDger,  O  Sun !  for  *  little,  tior  clow  3ret  tlifa  day  o[  s  miUion  ', 

It  tUure  not  glory  caongh  iu  tli«  row-L-unuincd  IiaIIs  of  Uie  West? 
Uast  lliou  uo  JDv  in  the  pMiiioii-buu<l  tiAd»  of  tLy  kindly  iiarilion  I 

Why  Bbouldrt  tliou  ouly  yaw  tlituu^  itV    Oh,  ivnl  tooo  a  liulc  whUa— rut  I 

**  V,lty  thtnid  the  K%Lt  oome  snd  tske  it,  tko  nan  Ni^tlit  dist  <:»iDot  enjvy  it, 
Briii|piij{  m1«  Mvont  for  golden,  «n<l  chiia^nj:  vormilion  to  sr«y  I 
Wliy  ihoiild  Uic  Nignt  ««4B0  sod  tbsdon-  it,  enuriiii;  bat  U  dcatroy  it ! 

Heti  'mid  tby  ruby-tnilud  ii{)!(iudi>uis  !    Ub,  atay  than  a  tittle  wliila— atsy  !  " 

Tlie  heauty  of  an  Australian  summer  uightj  wlierc  the  intensity  of 
the  moonlight  is  estimated  at  one-hair  tliat  of  sunlight,  ha.t  nev«r 
before  been  mirrored  in  auch  lumioous  verse  as  tbc  following: 

"  Ob,  Knmmer  Bight  of  tbc  South  !    Oh.  ain>ct  Ungitor  of  »i)hyn  lovejdgliiBg  I 
Oh,  tni|>hty  eirr.nit  r<t  uliiulowy  lolilnilF,  holy  anil  alill ! 
Unsiu  aoanw  audiblv,  eolHilvaa  bsriiii>ny  juyuiuxly  dyin>;. 

Dying  in  faint  sospintions  o'er  mudow  and  fount  aoil  liiH  ! 

**  I  Biist  ffl  forth  and  be  \vnt  of  it,  part  of  tha  aigH  and  its  glailDMS  : 
Kntn  few  atupa.  ami  1  [lanao  uii  th«  naive  of  the  abimn{{  Im;ood  ; 
If  arc  tlien.  at  tcntctb,  I  barn  ml '.  and  I  lay  down  my  liardau  of  aadaMS, 
KnceliuK  alooo  'iwalli  thn  atani  otul  tke  silvery  arc  oi  the  moon. 

"  PflscA-aiirabin^  night  of  tho  South  !  will  thine  influcnca  lait  tbrnugb  myslMpitm, 
Dream  with  my  divammi;,  nwake  CTith  my  wakiuH,  uud  Ucnd  will)  tbe  morn  t 
Or  abaU  f  ilArl  aa  uf  old.  and  iny  pillow  bo  wut  wicli  iny  wrpiiiiifc. 
Victim  alternate  of  self-actnuatioa  and  impioua  acorn :' " 

Those  who  have  stnigglcd  through  the  furnaccd  noons  of  a  fiery 
duecnsland  summer  will  befit  appreciate  the  suggcstire  beauty  of  the 
following  paa»agc : 

"  Die  then,  aad  nMBiuriM,  teavia^  bebiad  ynu  an  tekvn  nor  relio  E 

Hark  bow  the  tramnloiia  niglit-wiad  i*  paaainjt  lu  joytwlua  aiglii  T 
Soft  tbronnh  my  winda<ra  it  oamn.  liko  tlir  fanninu  of  inuioua  augellc, 
W1u>{icniig  to  ctaao  from  myself,  aod  look  out  on  the  iuiiiiitu  ekioa. 

"  Oat  on  the  ar1»stnddril  niKht.  and  tlie  ^ rcaoent  eSai^rucc  of  DIan  ; 

Out  oa  tbc  farKloainiiiii  itar-ilun  thsit  niiirka  wliGro  tbu  ani;<la  bavs  Irod  ; 
Oat  (m  tbe  piu-poiut«d  ci<j«a,  and  tlic)jUtti:riDg  juiup  of  Orion, 
f'laaiing  in  Bktoanrelcas  aiaro,  the  coronal  jewels  ol  Gcd.* 
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Bmnton  SteplioDS  has  ptiblUhccl  &  Tolumc  of  miiior  pcrTonnaDccs 
in  the  style  of  Bret  Ilnrtc,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  arc  oaly 
adapted  for  home  conauaiptioa.  Most  of  the  alloaioos  or  illustrations 
are  purely  local,  aod  if  traasplantcd.  like  translations  from  one 
language  to  another,  the  bontjtu^l  is  lost.  A  few  of  them,  ImwcTer, 
take  an  altogether  higher  staodpoiut :  "  The  Story  of  a  Soul,"  "  Mute 
Discourse,"  and  "Spirit  ami  Star'*  arc  the  most  remarlcahle. 

A    favourite   thrmc   with   Mr.   Brunton    Stephen!)   has    been    the 

domiDton  of  the  Australian  colonica.     That  dream    has  never  fouad 

auch  exalted  and  persuasive  cxprcsaiou  as  ia  the  poet's  verse : 

' '  Ob.  tMT  Idul.  anto  wboui 
Tlin>ii(I)  (lays  of  doubt  niul  ui;<lita  uf  ;;louiii, 
3^r*  uaria  hvn  otuntr*  irhile  liiia  of  •oom 

Maid*  moak  of  tbM  m  Imb  •  ilrcam— 
Alnadj  on  the  hcijithta  of  morn 
We  iMi  thy  DOIJcii  aaDilAlN  glum. 
And,  Klimmerinit  turoufth  the  clouila  thxi  wrap  tliM  jntt, 
Thr  «even  ibus  llutt  arc  tliy  coronet." 

t7oiig    before   *'  fcileration  *'   was  in  the  air — to    use  a  popular  ei-" 
prcssion — as   far  bock    as    1877,  Mr.   Brunton   Stephens  nrotc   the 
poem  TC  give  below,  which  has  a  jwculiar  significance  at  this  time : 

THE  DOMfNlON  OP  AIJSTBALIA. 

"  She  u  not  y«t :  but  li«  wliovo  tar 
ThnlU  to  tliftt  tincr  «tni<Mph«ra 

WlMiro  footfftll*  of  n|>|n>int«il  tlim|[», 

RcTdrberant  of  iln^n  to  Im>, 
Are  linAjd  in  fnrKnat  ih-'lloiD^. 

Like  wavu-l)««t«  (rum  a  vrewleM  letL 
Ilrm  ID  tli«  vaiceful  ircuon  tit  tbi-  tky 
Aurorkl  honlda  wbiaiwriui;,  '  She  is  nixli' 

••SIi»unot;«ti  but  be  whoM  sight 
KoMknom  the  MU»nt  of  the  liffAt, 

Wbots  loul  lo  uiontiug  raJionva  turn* 

Bk  si^t  liar  eurbuii  lutii  withdrawn, 
Adi]  in  its  i|t;ivcnnE  fnlils  ilitici-tnrt 
TLt  mutv  inimitiftii  of  the  tlnwii. 
With  nr^fcont  scngi;  ttntiutsl  ODWonl  t<>  dotciy 
Uer  diabtnt  token*,  sttut*  to  &ttd  Utx  nigji. 

■  »  a  *  * 

"  Already  hM«  to  be&rt*  intense 
A  ipintfaroe,  tmnscendiug  sctUHi, 

III  liui^hts  iiniHTnlcil,  in  dapthn  niKtinvd, 

beneath  tl)R  calm,  stiovii  LIhi  st^riD, 
^he  wnits  tlir  inoorponttios  vonl 
To  bid  her  tremble  into  form. 
Allt«*lT,  Kko  dirinisg-roali,  maa'a  aooU 
Head  dcnra  to  wboro  tli«  uimmd  rlv«r  roDs. 

I  •  •  *  • 

' '  So  Bcwa  baneAtb  oar  jrood  and  ill 
A  viewltM  rtreun  cl  C'Onuiion  Will. 
Antberinft  («roe,  k pment  miaht, 

Thit  from  it«  silent  'inutlis  uf  diiora 
At  Wisdom's  rmcir  shail  luup  to  itgbt. 
And  bido  cmr  hsrrnt  fends  in  bioom, 
TUl,  itll  <Mt  ■nDdcrina  Upm  with  lore  o^ergtown, 
Ov  b«und«  sball  be  the  girdling  BCaa  aioat- 

STErnEN  Titoursov. 
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EVEEIY  one  knows  tliat  the  agricuItuiBl  wclfiirc  of  Kgypt  dcpendtj 
upon  its  irrigatiou  by  the  Nile.  Fen*  arc  aware  of  the  com- 
plex problem  which  this  irrigation  presents  each  year  unclcr  vary- 
ing conditions.  In  the  first  place,  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  are  wot 
merely  geographical  cxprcssiona.  The  long  valley,  from  Assuau  to 
Cairo,  is  sharply  defined  by  otcep  walls  of  rock.  The  ancients  rightly 
spoke  of  them  as  the  Arabian  and  Ltbyau  mountains.  The  river 
at  low  water  shrinka  into  a  deep  and  narrow  bed.  At  the  time  of 
Hood  it  fills  a  space  which  varies  in  difTcrent  places  from  odc  to 
twenty  miles  in  width. 

lu  Upper  Egypt  the  irrigation  is  eScctcd  by  means  of  basins. 
Extensive  dykes  enclose  the  entire  nrca  of  cultivated  land,  divided 
into  sections  of  from  8,000  to  50.000  seres  in  extent.  These  baains 
are  filled  with  water  from  the  Nile  in  August  and  Septenjbi-r — the 
flood  time — and  emptied  in  October  when  the  river  subsides.  The 
crop  of  wheat,  Has,  or  beans  is  sown  without  ploughing  in  November, 
and  reaped  in  Alarch.  During  the  summer,  from  April  to  July, 
water  is  supplied  from  the  river  and  from  temporary  wells,  by  means 
of  shadoofs  (swing  buckets)  and  watcr-whccU.  to  excelieat  crops  of 
millet,  encumbers,  and  melons.  There  is  always  an  ample  supply  of 
water  in  the  river.  The  inuudatiou  is  practieally  a  winter.  The 
waters,  charged  with  slime,  iuterrupt  all  agriculture,  but,  retiring, 
leave,  like  the  melting  snow  of  colder  climatet,  aliment  for  the  crops. 
It  ]»  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Nile  that  its  mmuul  rise  is 
singalarly  nniform  in  date  of  commencement  and  extent.  Still  it 
varicB,  and  the  ^ricoltural  arraogcments  arc  ba8c<l  upon  such  a 
slender  margin  that  a  rise  of  17  feet  (i  inches  is  insuftieieut,  and  one  of 
26  feet  misehievonsly  excessive.    Even  witb  a  bad  Nile  there  is  always 
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ample  water  iu  the  river  itself.  The  peastat  mtty  see  r  stream,  wbicli 
in  May  delircrcd  only  -W  million  cubic  metres  of  water  per  dtem, 
rise  to  700  millions,  and  yet  starration  may  stare  btm  in  tlic  face. 
He  wants  but  tlic  smallest  iractioo  of  tliis  rolame.  Tlie  twentieth 
part  would  be  more  tbaa  sufficient  to  cliao^e  tbe  arid  strip  into  a 
ribbon  of  verdure.  Tbe  cup  of  Tantalus  is  at  tbe  lip  of  the  thirsty 
toil,  but  it  muat  be  brimmiug  over,  or  tlie  shadoof  and  the  water- 
wheel,  plying  by  right  and  clay,  will  scarce  suffice  to  lift  cnongh  to 
water  a  few  patches  of  ground.  The  cattle  starve.  The  taxes  nre  per- 
force remitted.  The  great  volume  of  the  inundation  is  only  needed 
therefore  in  order  to  raise  a  small  body  of  water  to  a  point  at  which 
it  will  ovcrAow  the  bank  or  ebelf,  which  thus  becomes  an  iutci^ral 
part  of  tbe  river  bed.  The  water  is  thea  controlled  by  the  artificial 
dykcSf  which  detain  a  small  portion,  white  under  the  western  shores 
the  bulk  of  the  swollen  stream  rolls  away  to  the  sen. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  a  high  Nile  is  necessarily 
beneficial.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  recorded  by  Linant  de 
BcUcfonds  Pasha — for  many  years  Director-General  of  Public  Works 
— that  famines  in  Egypt  rarely  occur  from  lack  of  water,  hut  almost 
iQT&riably  from  bq  excess.     Shakespeare  said : 

/'Tbe  highor  Nilui  nrell* 
Tbe  mom  it  pnnaisos." 

But,  in  truth,  beyond  a  height  of  2C  feet  famiuc  again  threatcnSf 
because  the  salts  in  the  soil  arc  carried  to  the  surface  by  the  upward 
filtration  of  the  river  water,  and  the  land  becomes  utterly  unfit  for 
cultivatioQ  until  the  sottit  hare  been  washed  nway  by  a  succeeding 
iuundatiou.  It  may  be  observed  that  tbe  surface  of  the  land  adjoin- 
ing the  river  bauka  is  aboot  17  feet  above  low  water,  and  that  from 
this  IcTcl  the  plain  sinks  away  from  tbe  river  at  about  5  inches  per 
mile  until  it  reaches  the  slope  of  the  steep  desert  to  Iho  west. 
IIcDce,  with  a  ^-fcct  rise,  such  u  occurred  iu  iHTl,  the  head  for 
filtration  is  ut  least  11  feet,  and,  altliough  the  rirer  embankment 
may  be  kept  sound  by  the  labour  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  the 
water  readily  finds  its  way  through  tbe  pomns  sub<soiI,  and  saturates 
the  laud  with  a  noxious  solution  of  calcareous  and  mogneaiau  salts 
and  alkaliuo  chlorides. 

Iu  the  Delta  tbe  couditious  arc  wholly  different.  The  year  is 
diridcd  into  three  seasons.  The  "  Scfi,"  or  summer,  exteuds  from 
the  first  of  April  to  the  cud  of  July,  while  the  Nile  ia  at  its  lowest, 
with  n  discharge  which  varies  From  12,000  to  23,000  cubic  foct  per 
second.  The  summer  crops  are  cotton,  ricOj  augar  cane,  melous, 
and  cucumbers,  while  clover  is  irrigated  up  to  the  beginning  of  June. 
Tbe  simimer  is  followed  by  the  "  Nili,"  or  flood  season.  It  lasts 
for  four  mouths,  from  August  to  Novcmher,  both  inclusive.  During 
the   floods,   moixe,  cotton,  rice,   and  sugar  cane  arc  irrigated  aad 
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malnrcd,  and  aucli  falloir  Uuil  as  there  may  be  is  put  under  water. 
The  discharge  of  the  niBsimuin  Nile  varies  from  187,000  to  380,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  AltUouKb  these  figures  will  scarecly  convcj  a 
mcaniDg  to  the  ordiniuy  reader,  they  serve  to  ahov  the  change  in  the 
voiumc  of  water.  The  third  seosotL  is  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  "  Chitaui,"  or  winter  cro|j8  »re  wheat,  beans,  birley,  and  clover. 
A  discharge  of  from  2j,000  to  55,000  cubic  feet  per  second  can  be 
depended  upon  through  the  winter. 

The  welfare  of  the  Delta  depends  upon  drainage  as  well  as  irriga- 
tion. Little  more  tbnu  one-ball'  of  it  is  under  cultivation  :  the 
remainder  is  lagoon  and  desert.  The  southern  part  la  iuterscetcd  by 
innumerable  canals — 'Somc  for  irrigation  and  some  for  dratnngc. 
They  have  been  dug  at  various  times,  for  the  most  part  without 
reference  to  any  general  plan.  They  are,  or  were,  practically  devoid 
of  proper  locks  or  sluices  for  regulating  the  flow  of  the  water.  The 
method  in  use,  until  a  recoat  moment,  was  to  throw  bauka  of  earth 
across  the  cauals,  leaving  gajtt  of  aufHcieiit  width  to  eoutrol  the 
-vratcr;  these  gaps  being  regulated  by  stakes,  planks,  or  Inmpa  of 
mud  wrapped  in  rice  straw.  The  canals  arc  of  very  considerable 
depth.  They  rnn  three  feet  deep  in  summer  and  suffice  for  the 
summer  crop,  which  covers  about  one-third  of  the  entire  cultivated 
district  During  flood  they  irrigate  the  whole  area,  but  have  to  run 
20  feet  deep  iu  order  to  ensure  flush  irrigation  throughout  their 
entire  length.  Kegulators  bare  been  built  at  iutcrvuU,  converting 
the  cunaU  at  low  Nile  into  a  scries  of  pools.  This  chocking  of  the 
velocity  causes  the  Nile  mud  to  settle  in  the  bcd^  of  the  canaU  in 
deposits  sometimes  eight  feet  in  depth,  which  have  to  be  removed 
annually  nt  great  expense.  In  flood,  however,  such  nn  excessive 
volume  of  water  passes  to  the  north  that  the  drainage  canals  are  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  it,  and  a  saline  efflorescence  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  land  under  cultivation.  When  Sir  Colin  Scott- MoucriefT  was 
appointed  to  the  ]>08t  of  Under-Scerctary  of  State  for  Public  Works, 
he  deemed  the  (juestion  of  drainage  eanali  as  of  primary  importance, 
and,  aided  by  an  cflicient  atatf,  he  has  succeeded  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tioD. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  olwtacle  to  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  Delta  ia  the  fact  that  the  Nile  is  for  three 
montbs  of  the  year  too  high,  and  for  the  remaining  nine  months  too 
low,  for  the  beat  irrigation  purposes ;  and  further,  that  if  a  aufiicieut 
supply  of  urater  could  be  obtained  during  the  nine  months,  a  vautly 
increased  area  oonid  be  brought  under  cultivation.  On  tliis  t^ubject 
returns  ha\'e  recently  been  obtained  by  the  Qovernment  from  the 
Irrigation  Inspectors  of  Lower  Egypt  as  to  the  areas  of  waste  land 
tbey  could  in  the  future  profltnbly  cultivate  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  water ;  the  increased  volume  of  water  nccessarv  for  such  extended 
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irrigatioii ;  and,  the  levels  at  wbicb  the  Nile  miut  be  maintuued  at 
the  Barrage  to  cu3ut«  existing  areas.  The  Barrage,  it  i«  scarcely 
needful  to  explain,  is  a  dam  throwu  itcross  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile  a  little  below  Cairo,  provided  with  gates,  by  which  the  water  ia 
the  river  cau  he  made  to  eater  the  lateral  cauala  at  a  higher  head. 
It  regulates  to  a  certain  extent  the  licight  of  the  stream,  but  adds 
nothing  to  its  volume.  The  answers  received  were  aa  follows  :  Total 
area  capoblc  of  cultivation,  l^SOO.OOO  feddaus  (feddan^l-^^  acres); 
area  actually  cultivated,  3,500,000.  The  remainiug  8,300,000 
fcddans  arc  composed  of  BOO.OOO  feddans  of  good  land  ond  1,500,000 
fodduuft  of  morass  and  desert  which  would  require  to  be  repeatedly 
washed  with  fresh  water,  or  planted  with  rice,  or  otherwise  treated 
before  they  could  be  made  available  for  usual  crops.  The  Iteport 
continues  thus  :  "  As  the  maximum  summer  supply  of  -U)  million 
cubic  metres  per  day  in  the  Nile  ia  coaaidered  us  barely  sufficicot 
fur  the  irrigation  of  the  :J,&00,OUO  fcddans  of  cultivated  land,  the 
volume  necessary  for  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the 
3^00,000  fcddans  would  amount  to  some  25  millions  of  cubic 
metres,  a  volume  for  in  excess  of  that  likely  to  be  available." 
Likely,  that  is,  to  be  available  under  present  engineering  con- 
ditions. But  to  any  intelligent  pcniou  the  situation  of  the  Delta 
points  to  the  uecefisity  of  some  means  of  storing  water  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  which,  regulating  the  flow,  would  both  control  the  winter  flooils 
and  provide  a  larger  summer  supply.  It  is  to  a  project  for  a  reservoir 
to  efi'eec  this  purpose  tliat  this  paper  is  directed. 

Few,  even  of  thoughtful  travellers,  well-informed  students,  or 
residents  in  Egypt,  know  tbe  position  or  appreciate  tbe  importance 
of  the  low  level  province  called  the  Fayoum.  There  ia  generally 
at  bent  only  a  vague  notion  that,  about  tifty  milca  to  the  south- 
west of  Cairo,  u  partially  cultivated  area,  surrounded  by  deeert,  ia 
imgated  by  a  branch  of  the  rircr.  whose  surplus  waters,  having  no 
outlet,  form  a  take.  In  the  "Land  of  Khomi,"  Mr.  Laurence 
Olipliant  sought  to  enlighten  ou  this  Hubjcct  tbe  lai^e  circle  oS 
readers  who  follow  with  interest  his  footatcin  iu  the  East.  Cir- 
cucnstances  prevented  his  making  his  sketches  as  exhaustive  as 
they  were  brilliant,  but  tbey  serve  tu  show  bow  much  error  existed 
in  standard  works  and  un  the  latest  majis.  The  cartographers 
are  greatly  to  blame.  M.  Jomard,  in  the  "  Descriptioii  de 
I'Egypte,"  BBys  that  he  estimated  the  diOcrcacc  iu  level  be- 
tween the  lake  of  the  Fayoum  and  the  upper  irrigated  plateau  at 
^m  aix  to  seven  metres,  or  about  20  feet  On  the  "  Carte 
Hydrographique  de  U  Moyenue  I^ple,"  engraved  at  Paris  in 
18;')4,  and  revised  and  republished  iu  is8)i.  M.  lanant  de  BcUofonda 
gives  this  difference  at  22  miLrcs,  or  about  70  feet.  Tliese  ohsem- 
tioDa  were  universally  accepted,  and  furnished  a  basis  for  eveiythiug 
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initten  about  this  part  of  £g]n>^-  ^"t  the  surface  of  this  Uke — ^the 
Qirket  el-Qerouu — is,  in  f&ct,  70  metres,  or  about  220  feet,  below  liiKb 
Nile,  and  therefore  over  12()  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  The 
depression  extends  50  miles  from  cnst  to  west,  and  37  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Its  irregular  shape  reduces  tlio  area  lo  1,400  square 
mile*,  of  which  about  <H)0  square  miles  are  below  the  level  of  tbe 
«e3.  or  dm  210,93k  feddaii!)  are  cultivated,  and  oontribate  ,£1G2.571 
to  the  Egyptian  budget.  It  was  very  difTerent  iu  those  prosperous 
days  when  the  Arsinoite  nonie  was  the  richest  district  of  Egypt,  and 
inferior  to  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Ktrabo  never  errs  ou  the 
side  of  enthusiasm,  yet  he  said:  ''Thi?  province  is  the  moat  remark- 
able of  all  in  appearance,  natural  proiterties,  and  embellishment.  It 
is  the  only  district  planted  with  large  fiiH-growu  olive  trees  which 
bear  fine  fruit.  The  rest  of  Kgypt  is  without  the  oUre  tree,  except 
the  gardena  near  jVlcxandria, 
which  are  planted  with  olive 
tree?,  but  do  not  furnish  any 
oil.  It  produces  wine  in  abuu- 
danee,  corn,  pulse,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  gi-ain»."  The 
characteristic  features  of  the 
Fayoum  were  due  to  its  per- 
ennial irrigation.  The  plains 
of  the  valley  and  the  Delta  arc 
grecu  with  annual  crops  in 
winter,  but  are  drowned  in 
autumn  by  tlie  yellow  flood 
with  it!!  attendant  plagues 
and  blessings.  Tbc  Fayottm, 
in  tie  period  of  the  Ptole- 
maic renaissance,  offered  a 
«trikiug  contrast.  Its  groves  of  dark  palms  and  pale  olives, 
its  viQeyards  and  orchards  stood  among  fields  of  every  shade  of 
green,  picked  out  by  gardens  of  bright  red  roses  and  crossed  by 
II  network  of  innumerable  canals,  fed  from  extensive  reservoire, 
which  were  in  turn  filled  from  the  great  life-giving  canal  which 
still  connects  this  oasis  with  the  Nile.  That  canal  is  a  vidner- 
able  ]X)int.  A  careful  survey  shows  that  the  water,  which  was 
formerly  conducted  at  a  high  level  along  the  outer  contours  of  the 
baain,  has  sought  new  and  more  direct  channels.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture that  roore  than  once,  by  malice  iu  war,  or  by  neglect  iu  peace, 
the  supply  has  been  choked.  TA'orse  yet  was  the  plight  of  the 
iohabitaiiis  of  this  strange  basin  when  the  dyke  was  broken,  so  that 
-M,  devastating  torrent  mslicd  over  its  plains  and  fell  from  terrace  to 
terrace  into  the  depths  of  tlic  lowest   plateau.     The  canal,  witli  i 
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Bclvcdgc  of  rcrdarc,  now  wiada  in  a  carefully  regulated  flow  of  aboat 
three  millionB  of  cubic  mdtrea  ]>er  ttiem,  acrosH  eight  miles  of  dea^t^] 
tmdor  village  wallB,  with  sbaded  baaks,  from  el-Iahuii  to  Haoara. 
I(a  bed-rock  at  the  entrauce  is  about  25  feet  below  high  Kile. 
'\A'beii,  therefore,  in  what  may  he  called  prc-hiatoric  days,  tbe  dyke 
at  cl-Lahua  had  not  yet  been  constructed,  the  whntc  l-'ayoum  was 
submerged.  At  low  Nile  the  yellow  river  was  confined  to  the  valley 
and  wparatcd  from  the  great  lake,  whose  sapphire  blue  woa  cncirded, 
by  green  pasturage*  extending  over  about  40,000  acres,  laid  bare  by 
the  subeidiug  iuuudatiou.  When  tbe  rirer  rose  it  poured  a  large 
volume  of  turbid  waters  tliruugh  the  shallow  gorge  to  the  west,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  stream  wit»  forcing  its  way  northward  through  the 
mor&ucs  of  the  Delta.  It  thus  repeated  near  ita  exit  iuto  the 
Mediterranean  littoral  what  had  befallen  it  in  Central  Africa.  As  iiL 
the  case  of  the  Albert  Nrauza,  the  atieam  found  by  the  side  of  its 
channel  a  dcprcasion  whidi  absorbed  a  largo  portion  of  its  water,  de- 
layed its  onward  luareh,  and  prolonged  ita  period  of  flood.  The  oft- 
(juoted  sentence  uf  llerodutua  now  receives  a  now  interpretation. 
The  E|;yptiaiis  tuld  him  that  the  first  man  who  ruled  over  Kgypt  waa 
Alt^u,  and  Ibut  in  hia  timr  all  E^pt,  except  the  ThcbaJe  cantuQ,  waa 
a  marsh ;  none  of  the  Imid  below  Lake  ^Irena  tben  shuwiug  itaelf 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  (1).  it.  c.  4).  Paul  Luoss  says:  "Tll» 
Thcbaid  comracncts  opp<j6iic  the  Ir'ayoura "  (B,  ri.  p.  14S)j  and 
thin  is  confirmed  by  the  map  of  Fra  Mauro  and  a  statement  of  St. 
Jerome.  During  at  least  iwo  months  after  the  Xile  itself  had  com- 
menced to  subside  the  wat^T  issuing  from  the  Fayoum  prolonged  the. 
inundation  iu  tbe  Delta,  uud  prevented  any  settled  agricultural  opera- 
tions. It  is  ea^y  to  sec  alM)  that  "  before  the  time  of  King  M<!u  (aod 
the  great  engineering  operations  of  that  age)  tlic  river  flowed  entirely 
in  a  single  channel  along  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirts  (tliia 
part  of)  Kgypt  on  tbe  Libyan  tide  "  (Her.  ii.  99.),  scouring  a  deeper 
waterway  where  the  Fayoum  received  and  disgorged  ita  floods. 

It  was  a  magnificent  coucepttou,  to  stem  tbe  tide  of  the  Nile,  diride 
and  conquer  its  current,  and  force  it  iuto  new  beds.  Under  the  walls 
of  the  royal  palace  at  ^Memphis,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  tbe  valley* 
lay  the  intakcn  of  the  canals  whoac  waters  irrigated  the  vast  solitudes-' 
beyond  Port  Said,  drove  back  the  tides  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
washed  the  salt  out  of  the  shallow  marshes  from  Menstnleb  to  Aboukir. 
It  was  a  bolder  thought  to  throw  a  dyke  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Tayoum  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  excessive  supply,  to  allow  the 
surplus  water  to  cv&poratc,  and  thus  to  convert  annual  pasturages  iota 
pereoDial  fields  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Three  thousand  men  were 
recently  at  work  by  day  and  uight  in  strengthening  the  Barrage 
which  is  expected  to  perform  for  modem  Egypt  only  a  part  of  tb< 
work  once  accomplished  by  that  bund  above  Saqqara,  whidi  protect4idl 
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ACempliij.  Wc  might  adopt  the  veiy  vords  of  Heroilotai,  and 
say  thot  "  this  point  ia  guarded  with  the  greatest  care  hy  the  English 
[Persian]  engineers,  and  strengthened  every  year,  for,  if  the  riTcr 
were  to  hrcak  out  at  this  place,  there  wonhl  be  danger  of  the  Unit*. 
being  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  flood."  The  Fayoum,  how- 
ever, still  attests  the  immortal  work  of  those  fint  oecupants,  rcpiited 
ArsbiauB,  Typhuuiau,  Hyksoa,  tyrants  yet  heiiefactun,  who&e  myste- 
rioua  presence  ia  as  iuexplieahic  now  as  when  Manctho  referred  it 
to  a  direct  interposition  of  Pnividence.  Semitic  traditinn  a!>crihes 
the  work  U>  the  Patriarch  Joseph.  The  name  llalir  Jusaf,  or  Itiver 
of  Joseph,  may  bo  fonnd  apoa  the  map,  and  every  edacated 
Mohammedan,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Wcat  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
every  native  of  Egypt,  Copt  or  Jfoslcm,  from  the  Khedive  to  the 
fellah,  hvlierea  that  the  conversion  of  the  Fayoum  waa  duo  to  the 
Israelite,  ilm-Jacoubj  Premier  of  a  Shepherd  King,  Pharaoh  Kuiyan 
ibu  el- Waled. 

£gyptolugista  hare  hiLherto  mentioned  this  tradition  only  to  deny 
its  antiquity.  But  it  can  be  shown  that  tho  narrative,  differentiated 
in  detail  but  Rimilar  in  aah&tancr,  was  current  i<faortly  after  the 
Mohammedan  iuvasjon.  In  the  "  Wonders  of  Egypt,"  by  Murtadi, 
the  story  is  told  in  terms  which  are  in  entire  nccunlanec  with  the 
physical  facta,  ami  not  at  variance  with  either  Hebrew  or  Oivek 
tradition.  It  may  !»  thus  translated  from  an  Araliic  manuscript 
which  once  hclougcd  to  {^arrliual  Mazarin : — 

"  Joaepb,  lo  nhom  may  Allitti  thovr  mercy  ami  grant  peace,  when  be  jvas 
Ptimi;  MiDistor  of  Rgypt  and  hijjh  in  Favniir  with  Rftiynn,  his  Sovereign,  after 
tlint  h«  was  moro  t>utn  A  hundred  yi-jirn  old,  hocjimo  «n  object  of  enry  to  iho 
(avouriiea  of  the  king  and  Lho  puissant  sci^cnrs  of  tlio  Court  of  Mempliis,  on 
occoantof  the  great  power  which  he  wielded  and  the  atfeciioa  entertained 
Tot  him  by  his  monarch.  They  accordingly  ihus  addrected  the  lung.  '  Orea^ 
King.  Joseph  u  now  very  old ;  his  knowledge  has  dtminuhcd  ;  liitt  beauty 
has  faded;  his  judgment  is  unsound;  his  sagacity  has  failed."  The  king 
said :  '  Sec  him  a  task  which  shall  aerve  as  a  Mat.'  At  that  time  el-l''ayoiim 
waa  Called  el-IIun,  Or  the  Marsh.  U  served  us  a  wsatc  baMO  for  the  witters  of 
Upper  Egypt,  which  llawcd  in  and  out  anrcslralned,  Tiie  courtier-t  Iiaviog 
takoD  counssl  togvther  wliat  to  propose  lo  the  king,  gar?  tltis  reply  to  Pharaoh  : 
'  L^y  the  royal  commands  upon  Joseph  that  he  nhall  divert  the  wntr^r  of  the 
Nile  from  el-IIiin  and  drain  it,  fli>  as  to  give  you  a  new  provinw  and  an 
additional  sourct'  of  revuntte.'  The  king  nsscnled.  and  suniotORing  JoneiJt  to 
his  pri»«oce,  mid  :  '  You  know  how  dearly  I  lovu  ray  daughter,  and  you  i«« 
that  the  time  has  arrived  in  which  1  oaght  to  carve  aa  estate  for  her  out  of 
the  crown  lands,  and  give  her  a  separate  escabli-shmeDt,  of  which  she  would 
be  the  tniMteas.  I  have,  however,  no  territory  avnilsbte  for  this  purpose 
ftxcept  the  submci^cd  land  of  gI-Uud.  U  is  in  many  respects  favourably 
sitoated.  It  is  a  convenient  distance  from  my  capital.  It  is  surrounded 
by  desert.  My  daughter  will  thus  be  independent  and  protected.'  'Quita 
true,  Great  King,'  reiponded  Joiieph,  'when  wftuld  yna  wish  it  done; 
for  accomplished  it  shall  be  by  the  aid  of  Allnii,  the  All- Powerful.' 
*  The  sooner,  the  better,'  sud  the  King.  Then  Allah  intptred  Joseph  with  » 
plan.     Ue  directed  him  to  make  three  canals ;  one  from  Upper  Kgypt,  a  canal 
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OS  the  east,  ud  a  caaal  on  Uie  wast.  Joseph  collected  workmen  aod  dug  the 
oanal  of  KUnhi  from  Ashuunln  to  et-LsfaOn.  Then  b«  excaTat«d  the  eatul  d' 
cl-Fa/oum,  and  tti«  c&Htvrn  caiud,  with  another  cniuil  lunr  it  ollod  Bm- 
Hamed,  beyond  the  iuliabited  p«rL«  of  Alpbiom,  from  the  desert  of  Ben-Hain«d 
to  the  w«b:.  In  this  way  the  water  waj  drained  from  el-lhin.  Then  be 
set  an  army  of  labourcnt  at  work.  They  cut  down  ihe  taoiarulu  and  buahes 
vbicli  grew  thure  nnd  C!irri«d  them  away.  At  the  aeuon  when  tlie  Nile 
btfj^ine  to  rise  the  marsh  bad  been  converted  into  good  cultivable  land.  Tba 
Nilu  rosu.  The  water  eat«i'e(l  the  mouth  of  the  Meuhi  caual  and  Uowed  down 
ihe  N'iie  valley  to el-Lahfln.  Thence  it  turned  lowardael-Fayonm,  and  eniered 
that  canal  in  auch  volume  that  it  fiUvd  it  and  canwried  tha  land  into  a  ntgioo 
irrif^ted  by  the  Nile.  King  Baiyan  thereupon  came  to  see  hia  new  provinca 
with  the  courtiers  who  hod  advised  faiia  to  utt  Joseph  this  laak,  Wlien  they 
.tuw  (\\<t  reiult,  they  greatly  marvelled  nt  the  akill  and  iuventive  gentuii  of 
Jowph,  and  excUimM  :  '  We  tift  not  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  draining 
ol'  tha  nuusb  and  tlic  destruction  of  the  noxiovis  plants,  or  the  convonioD  ^ 
ita  flurlace  into  fertile  and  well-watered  fieldn.'  Then  the  King  aid  to  iloaeph : 
'  How  long  did  il  take  you  to  brii^  this  diMrict  into  the  exc>jIleQt  auto  in 
which  I  find  it  ? '  'SeToatydays,'  responded  Joseph.  Then  Pharaoh  turned  to 
his  courtiers,  and  said  :  '  Ap[»rcDtly  one  could  not  have  done  it  in  n  thousand 
days.'  Thus  the  name  was  changed  from  el-Ilun,  or  the  Blatsb,  to  el-Fayoum, 
the  land  of  n  thooiaBd  days." 

The  old  ago  of  Joseph  may  lie  an  allusion  to  the  long  coarse  of 
the  canal,  but  it  is  obviauslir  only  an  amplification  and  practical 
explanation  of  the  words  of  Joseph  to  hi.s  brethren  after  Jacob's 
death  : — "  Yc  thought  cril  against  mc,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good, 
to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  jtcopic  alive  "  ((ien.  I. 
20).  He  bad  Dot  ouly  interpreted  the  dream  and  saved  Kgypt  from 
ft  shiglo  famine,  but  bad  added  the  Fayoum,  with  its  virgin  soil  of 
inexhaustible  fertility,  imposed  a  water  tax  upon  the  sbekhs  of  the 
Delta,  and  provided  the  best  ponsible  insurance  fund  br  storing  grain. 
It  was  a  cbange  similar  to  that  wbicb  converted  the  morasses  of  the 
Batariana  into  the  Holland  of  the  Dutch. 

llut,  some  one  will  say,  Joseph  then  is  a  period,  a  race  and  not  a 
pcraoQ.  Augustus  is  an  adjective.  There  was  an  Augustan  age. 
Auguetus  found  Komc  of  brick  atid  left  it  marble.  Joseph — "  he  who 
adds" — may  be  more  and  Icsa  than  a  man,  who  fouud  Lower  Kgypt 
a  marsh  and  left  it  au  empire.  Undoubtedly  this  n^jpcUation  now 
includes  in  Egyptiau  tradition  many  acts  which  could  cot,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imugiuBtioii,  he  credited  to  the  exertions  of  a  single 
pcrM)n.  It  was  the  age,  the  foreign  race,  tbc  surririug  and  continu- 
ing impulse  of  tbe  great  cngiucchug  work*  inaugurated  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  that  begot  Kilometers,  geometry,  and  a  literature  on 
papyrus.  They  were  fathered  upou  him  wbo  was  primarily,  or  at 
least  to  the  popular  eye,  identified  with  this  golden  age.  There  wm 
an  Octavianua  styled  Augustus,  who  was  neither  architect  nor  author. 

At  the  revival  of  learning,  manuscripts  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  were 
necessarily  in  great  demand.  Tbc  czqnisite  specimens  guarded  hi 
every  great  library  arc  comparatively  modern.      It  hod  creo  becotDti 
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the  fashion  to  asacrt  that  the  maps  nhich  accomiHiiiieil  them  were  the 
works  of  mouka  -wiio  draughted  them  after  the  specitioatious  giveu  iii 
^  Uxt,  eked  out  hy  the  dcscriptioiu  of  Herodotus.  Piodoriu,  and 
Stniba  Masudi,  howcTcr,  who  died  a.d.  !>58,  mcntioDs  a  I'tolemaic 
nap  of  Egypt  which  he  hod  seen.  At  Mouiit  Athos  there  is  a 
manuscript  which  ie  asaigned  to  the  cud  of  tite  twelfth  or  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  all  these  manuacripts^  as  well  as  in  the 
printed  editions,  from  that  of  Konie,  about  UTS,  Bonn,  Ulm,  Ventce/i 
Strasburg.  Buste,  Lyons,  to  that  of  Cologne,  hy  Mcrcator,  in  1578, 
aa  well  as  on  the  map  of  Beclinghcri,  of  Florence  (cu.  llttO),  there  is 
depicted  1 1>ody  of  water  in  the  desert  to  the  south  and  south-west  of 
the  Fayonm.  It  is  styled  Lecun  Meridis,  or  the  equivalent  of  tba 
expression,  according  to  the  language  adopte<l  hy  the  editor.  ■  On 
Greek  map  of  Mount  Atbos  it  is  a  mere  spot  of  colour  with  a  name.'j 
On  the  Berlingheri  it  is  »  kind  of  roaette  or  cinque  foil,  where 
the  lakea  of  Mareotis  and  Serboms  are  reprcaentcd  hy  conreutional 
circles  much  smaller  in  urea.  In  other  manuacripts  and  printed 
editions  it  has  an  extraordinary  shape.  It  looka  aomcthinj;  like  a  Y. 
It  ii  not  connected  with  the  Nile,  but  has  a  town,  Diouy«ias,  near  tlie 
junction  of  the  hroad  basin  and  the  long  southern  tail,  whose  latitude 
and  longitude  are  given  in  the  text :  "  Ct  circs  Mueridis  paludem— • 
Bacchia,  60"  atf,  29*  -W  ;  Uiouyaiaa,  CO"  30',  29""  0' "  ;  and  the  centre 
of  the  Ukc  is  given  elitcwhurc  as  "  Mceridis  Lacus,  GO*'  20',  29^20'." 

Now  it  fell  to  my  tot  to  make  »omc  rcecorchcs  into  the  uature  of 
this  part  of  Kgypt,  and  as  early  as  lH^'i  I  called  ttic  attention  of  Sir 
C.  Scott- MoncricB'  to  the  existence  of  a  rcmarkoblc  depression  in  the 
desert  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Fayonm,  apparently  in  the 
position  occnpied  by  this  ancient  lake  Moeria — tho  Wadi  Rai'an— • 
which  seems  to  be  a  key  to  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  ftH'tunes  of 
iigypt.  The  truth  about  this  Raiau-Mccris  uo  longer  rests  upon  facts 
for  which  I  alone  am  responsible.  Careful  survcya  have  been  made. 
An  admirable  and  txhauslivc  report  hy  Major  Wcatcrn,  R.E.,  Director- 
Genpral  of  Works,  under  date  of  May  5,  says :  "  The  'Wadi  Rail 
having  bci-n  proved  to  be  of  reasonably  large  nrcn  with  a  iKHt-levd" 
well  below  that  of  the  Nile,  and  so  situated  as  to  lead  to  fair  hopes  of 
the  pocsibility  of  its  being  6iled  with  >>)le  water  at  a  coat  commen- 
■urate  with  results,  the  project  was  ordered  to  be  considered."  In 
other  words  1  had  established  the  ciiatcucc  of  a  hoidn  near  the  Nile, 
which  could  Ije  used  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  stream.  It  wouldi 
receive  the  excels  of  water  when  it  rose  to  a  daugcious  height.  It 
might  be  converted  into  nn  im^wnuding  or  storage  reservoir  to  feed 
the  canals  of  the  Delia  when  the  Nile  itself  was  iusufhcient. 

The  ^Vadi  EaYan  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  map  of  Egypt  prior  to 
my  researches.  The  name  Ralan  appears  and  disappears  in  moat 
capricioue  fashion.      Sometimes  it   indicates  an  imaginary  town.     It 
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18  in  fact  a  local  terra  of  great  antiquity.  Whcu  Major  Western  Bay* 
that  ibc  Wadi  Kaian  has  been  prorcfl  to  Iks  a  reasonably  large  area 
witli  u  bed-level  well  below  that  of  tbe  Nile,  he  affirms  that  tlic  map 
of  Egypt,  aa  it  stands  corrected  by  mj  obserrBtiona,  abowa  thut  if 
tbcre  vcrc  a  communication  between  this  dcprcssiou  aad  tbe  river  a 
lake  would  be  formed  corresponding  minutely  to  tbe  shape  and 
position  of  the  Mccridia  L&cus  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer  of  the 
Beoond  century. 

TIic  survey  oP  tTiis  basin  ba-i  Iwen  made  by  seven  expedition*  of 
wliicb  I  was  the  responsible  chief,  and  oue  in  which  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  collected  moat  valuable  material,  which  may  be  consulted,  with 
a  map,  in  the  "  Transnrtions  of  ibc  Berlin  CJcograpliical  Society,"  vol. 
xai.,  pi.  a.  No.  122,  ISKO.  In  t'cbniary  1886  I  ran  a  line  of  IcvcU, 
nidcd  by  an  engineer,  Mr.  Stadler,  then,  as  now,  in  the  permanent  em- 
ploy of  the  Govemmenl,  from  a  point  on  a  branch  canal  iu  the  aouthem 
part  of  the  Fayoum,  towards  the  west.  The  rclatife  height*  ahow  how 
absurd  are  the  popular  notionii  that  the  Libyan  Desert  is  a  plain,  and 
that  there  is  danger  of  encroaching  sand,  'ilie  bench  mark  was  about 
50  feet  bt-low  high  Nile.  After  eight  milca  the  line  rose  and  traversed 
a  plateau  I  GO  feet  aliovc  the  Nile,  and  then  rapidly  dropping  to  the 
umc  Icrcl  gradually  sloped  downwards  to  a  point  137  feot  bclov 
Ui«  cultivated  land  in  the  adjacent  Nile  valley.  In  April  1886  Colonel 
Ardagh  accompanied  me  a  little  faeyoud  this  point,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  by  no  moans  tbe  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  that 
an  area  of  several  hundreil  sijuare  niilcH  could  be  used  as  a  atorage 
rcscTToir  for  the  Nile.  In  D<-(;cnibcr  the  GoTemmeot  detuled  the 
same  engineer,  and  vc  started  from  a  jKiint  opposite  Fcshn.  The 
tiuc  of  IcveU  rose  to  a  summit  level  of  02G  feet.  It  dropped  to  ten 
feet  below  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  This  point  was  a  Uttle  to  the 
«oiith  of  tbe  Diouysiaa  of  the  Ftolemaic  maps.  The  neck  uf  tbe 
Wadi  Mu^lab  is  only  barred  by  drift  saud.  In  April  188"  Msjor 
Surtecs,  of  tbe  Coldstream  (luards,  attached  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, with  Major  Shahiti,  an  £^ypiiuu  oOiccr  of  tbe  Department  of 
Public  'Works,  were  detailed  to  uid  uie  iu  making  a  survey  to  tbe 
west  and  south-west  of  the  Fayoum  haain.  The  principal  objoot 
was  to  determine  whether  the  Itai'an  basin  communicated  with  tbe 
Fayoum  at  the  level  of  high  Nile  at  the  weiitcm  end.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  two  depressions  are  separated  by  a  solid  mass  of 
limestone,  eight  miles  wide,  sod  a  handred  foet  higher  than  the 
highest  conceivable  level  for  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  Contoura 
were  drawn  by  Major  Sartees,  and  it  is  upon  these  figures  that  M^jor 
Western  proceeded. 

His  report,  having  given  a  table  of  differences  between  high  and 
low  Nile  aiid  the  volume  of  the  inundation,  shows  between  what 
dates  there  ia  an  excess  of  water  available.     It  states  that  the  Wadi 
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lUl&D,  aooording  to  the  Intest  plans,  may  be  taken  as  hsrinf;  a  siirfnce 
ut  the  level  of  average   high  Nile  of  about  1,000  square  kilometres, 
or  ceu-lf  400  sqnare  miles.     Its  arerage  depth    has  been  cnlcitltted 
at  100  feet.     It  would  contain,  therefore,  about  .10,000,000,000  cubic 
xuetrea.      It  would   he  half  as   laige  agaiQ    as  the  I^ake  of  GenCTs. 
Blue  aa  the  Mcditerraueao,  bounded  b;  precipitous  vails  of  liii3estODe> 
SOU  feet  high,  broken  here  aud   there  by  stretches  of  saudj*  beach, 
which  might  be  converted  into  pnsturaRO  aa  the  water  ebbed,  it  would 
have  a  weird  grandeur  of  its  own.     The  hiils  of  fishermen  would  be 
scattered  aoiong  the  tamarisks  and  cnnrse  vegetation  of  the  eastern 
shore.      The  ererlasting  hills  of  the  desert    would  bound  it  on  the 
west,  and  not  au  aero  of  cultivated  land   would   interpose  between 
them.     Each  year  aa  the  Nile  rose  the    water  wonld  pass  into  the 
faaaiu  br  a  series  of  lakelets  and  broad  canals,  with  regulating  gates 
at  lereral  point).     When  it  was  filled  to  the  highest  attainable  terel 
the  gntesi  would  be  closed.     As  the  water  subsidea  ia  the  valley  and 
the  Delta  tlie  crops  appear,  and   sevcrnl  months  elapse   before  any 
additional  supply  is  rcijuisitc.      But  when   in  March.   April,    May, 
and  June  there  is  little  perceptible   current   beneath  the  Our  el 
Nil  bridge  at  Cairo,  and  the  volume  of  the  river  has  shrunk  to  one- 
tcath,  one-fifteenth,  or  even  onc>twentieth  of  its  autumual  height. 
tben,«3  matters  stand  now,  the  high-level  canals  are  abandoned,  steam 
pumps  come  into  use,  sad,  together  with  linad  labour,  raise  the  water 
to  the  needed  height,  aided  hy  the  Barrage.     It  is  worse  than  useless 
to  permit  or   encourage   the  extension  of  cultivation    into   the  vast 
plains  which  arc  slightly  bclnw  the  sea,  or  upon  the  de-sertcd  tracts 
which  are  a  few  inches  higher  than  a  normal  head.      If  occasionally 
a  crop  might  be  won  the  loss  outweighs  the  profit.     To  secure  ex- 
tended cultivation  the  Government  must  be  in  a  positioa  to  guarantee 
water,  and  this  requires  some  storage  reservoir.    Now,  if  the  Witdi  Raian 
held  from  three  to  six  or  seven  thouaand  million  cubic  metres  of  water 
above  the   level  of  low  Nile,  the  gates  wottld  be  opened,  and  a  cou- 
tinuons  supply  furnished  aa  it   was  required.     The  engineering  diffi- 
culties have  ijcen  examined   and  aolvcd  by  competent  experts.     The 
eraporatioQ  would  not  exceed  IVv  metres  per  annum.    The  lake  would 
have  done  ita  work  by  the  middle  of  July,  so  that  the  amount  lost  in 
this  way  after  it  waa  full   could    be  little  more  tlian  thirty  inches. 
The  basin  itself  cannot  leak,  or  the  water  oT  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Nile  would  find  their  way  into  it.      It  would  appear  almost  un- 
neoesaary  to  say  that  the  immense  proportion  of  the  water  in  the  lake 
vould   be  useless.     The  only  portion  utilized  would  he  the  surface 
stratum,  equal  in  depth  to  the  difference  between  the  lake  when  full 
and  bw  Nile,  less  the  loss  by  cvajioratioQ  and  the  further  loss  of  hood 
ia  conveying  the  water  back  to  the  Nile  ox  the  system  of  canals 
into  which  it  was  turned.     This  loss  of  head  would  depeud  upon  the 
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breadth  of  the  successive  nhects  of  water  which  scpuratctl  the  great 
Tcwrtoir  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  might  be  rcdurcd  to  leas 
than  eighteen  iucheti.  This  is  not  &  qnestioii  of  constnicttag  a 
buiD.  He  depression  is  there,  made  by  Nature,  of  a  certaiD  size. 
It  must  be  filled  to  a  given  depth  before  it  is  of  any  use.  It  j« 
not  too  deep  to  allow  this  to  be  accompliifheil  in  two  successive  inun- 
dations.      Its  Rurface  is  suSficiently  large  to  meet  all  reqnireraent^. 

I  have  entitled  the  reservoir,  Raian-McEris.  liaian  is  a  ^4-4^rapfal- 
cal  designation  in  actual  nu;  It  appt-ala  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Arabs,  as  the  namej  or  descriptive  appellation,  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh. 
It  is  an  Arabic  vord  associated  vith  irrigation.  Mocris,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  was  the  name  uf  a  king  n-ho  created  a  lake,  "  whoso  a«e 
was  admirable,  and  the  greatness  of  the  work  surpassing  belief." 
MoeriH  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  mure,  or  the  Knglisb  mere.  It  is 
Kgj-ptian  for  a  sea.  If  roy  project  is  realized,  it  would  exactly  cor- 
respond in  purpose  to  the  rcaervoir  so  flocty  described  by  Uiodorus: 
''  Inasmuch  as  the  Nile  never  kept  to  a  fiscd  and  constant  height  in 
its  inundation,  and  the  fruitful ncss  of  the  country  has  always  de- 
pended upon  its  just  proportions,  this  lake  was  formed  to  reccire  such 
water  aH  wss  supcrHuous,  so  tbnt  il  might  neither  flood  the  laud  so  as 
to  convert  it  into  marshes  and  pools  of  stagnant  water,  nor  by  flowing 
too  little  prejudice  the  crops  by  an  iasufticient  supply.  1'bis  lake 
continues,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Egiptiaus.  to  our  own  times,  and  is 
called  tlie  Lake  of  Myris  or  Mcris  to  this  day.  Who  is  he,  there- 
fore, lli&t  considers  the  greatness  of  this  work,  that  may  not  jastly 
ask  the  question — What  myriads  of  workmen  were  employed,  and 
bow  many  years  were  required  to  complete  it !  Considering  the 
benefit  and  advantage  brought  by  this  great  work  to  the  Government, 
none  could  cier  Kufljcieutly  extol  it  according  to  what  the  truth  of  the 
tiling  deserved." 

Strabo  said,  also  in  the  full  light  of  the  Augustan  age :  "  The 
attention  and  care  bestowed  upon  the  Nile  is  so  great  ns  to  cause 
industry  to  triumph  over  Nature.  By  Nature  a  greater  rise  of  the 
river  irrigates  a  larger  tract  of  land ;  but  industry  has  completely 
succeeded  in  rectifying  tbe  deficiency  of  Nntun?,  so  tliat  in  seasons 
Mlieu  the  rise  of  the  river  has  been  less  than  usual  as  large  a  portion 
of  the  country  is  irrigated  aa  in  seasons  when  the  rise  of  the  river  haa 
been  greater.  The  Lake  Mteria  by  its  magnitude  and  depth,  is  able 
to  receive  the  stipcrahundance  of  water  which  Hows  into  it  at  the  time 
of  the  rise  of  the  river  without  orerflowing  the  inhabited  and  cnlti- 
vatcd  parts  of  the  province.  On  the  decrease  of  the  wntor  of  the 
river,  it  distributes  the  cxecK*  by  the  !>nme  canal.  In  extent  it  ia  a 
sea,  and  the  colonr  of  ita  waters  resembles  that  of  the  sea.  Tta 
shores  resemble  a  sea-beach  rather  than  the  banks  of  a  rirer." 
ThosCj  therefore^  who  believe  in  I>ake  Mcena  will  accept  tbe  record 
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of  eighteen  centuries  of  f»ithful  scrrice.  They  will  see  in  the  noble 
igure  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lake,  on  the  papyrus  at  Boulaq.  a  pcrsoui- 
Scation  of  tlie  deep  bosom  of  the  Nile,  which  nourished  the  millious 
vho  built  the  towas  whose  ruiuB  arc  scattered  far  and  wide  from 
Alexandria  to  Port  Said-  She  appeals  to  Tleavcn  with  uplifted  hands 
to  maintain  its  bounteous  goodness,  It  never  occurred  to  any  engi* 
neer,  Hyksos  or  Ramesside,  Assyrian  or  Persian,  Ptolemaic  or  Roman, 
liat  the  world  could  lapse  into  such  a  state  of  barbarism  that  the 
inals  of  supply  should  be  choked,  the  subterrruieao  coiumuuications 
lost,  the  lake  alloired  (o  evaimrate,  and  the  Delta  to  revert  to  a  state 
little  better  thiiii  whcu  Abraham  visited  it  from  Hebron. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  project  can  be  carried  cut.     Sir 
Colin  Scott-Moncrietr,  with    an    admirable  stafT,  has  showa  what  be 
eould   do  vrith   the  relatively   small  i^nm    placed  nt  his  dispouil.     A 
'farther  sum  might  be  put  to  his  credit.     Every  penny  would  be  ex- 
pended by  ?hIajor  Western,  as  Director-General   of  Works,  in  actual 
labour.      Afajor   Ross,  as  Inspector-General  of  Irrif;ation,    possesses 
'the  coolideuce  of  the  fChedire.     Captaiu  Brown  is   in  charge  of  tho 
Bahr  Jusuf.      It  may  well  be,  as  he  thinks,  that  this  stream  was 
originally  an  adapted  drainnge  chnancl,  artificially  connected  with  the 
Nile  at  different  points  by  successive  eeginecrs.      Never  .since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  has  the  diurnal  supply  of  the  Fayonm,  under 
Mr.  Ilewat,  been  noted  aud  regulated  with  its  present  accuracy.    The 
hydrographic  map  of  the  provinces  of  McuuBeh  and  Gharbich,  and  care- 
ful paper  ou  "  Irrigation  in  Lower  Egypt,"  by  Air.  William  Wiltcocka, 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  EoRioeers  on  the  32ud  of  February, 
^.prove  that,  with  Mr.  Iteid  and  Mr,  Foster,  he  can  be  trusted  to  give  a 
account  of  every  cubic  metre  of  wnter  whieh  reaches  the  Barrage. 
One  might   say  that  n  million  a  year  for  a  million  of  outlay  under- 
atate*   the  profits   and  exaggerates  the  cost.     It   may  he,  however, 
expedient  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  private  corporatiou« 
on  the  principle  cf  the  present  Compagnie  des  Eaux  du  Caire.     Tlie 
GoTernmcnt  would  make  the  water  tax  a  first  charge  ou  the  additional 
I  Jaod  cultivated,  which  would  be  an  ample  security.      It  wonid  pro- 
bably be  found,  in  pr,\clice,  more  noiivenient  to  fix  a  water  rat*,  and, 
by  paying  this  to  the  Company,  prevent  the  complipatiotia  which  might 
otherwise  arise.     The  right  of  repurchase  at  a  fair  sum  would  enable 
the  Oovcmment  at  any  time  to  re-enter  upon  all  thn  ceded  rights  and  i 
carry  on  the  reservoir  as  one  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  its  Department  j 
of  Public  Works. 

Cope  Whitehousi. 
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FOn  the  first  time  sioce  1879  &thiD|;  has  happened  in  the  Preach 
ParlUment  which  everybody  agreed  iu  supposing  impossible — tbe 
Kiglit  has  coinbincd  with  n  portion  of  the  Lsft,  not  to  upset,  bat  to 
support  a  Ministry;  and  n  change  of  Government,  instead  of  telling;  in 
fiivoar  of  the  Kjidicals,  hiu*  tcudt-d  in  the  dircflion  of  the  Moderate  Left. 
"Whatever  ite  results  mny  be — and  they  are  as  yet  uncertain — this  is  a 
very  wrious  parliamcntury  fact,  and  one  wliicb  changes  to  a  grtat 
«xteut  the  j^ncral  balnnco  of  purties.  It  la  interesting  to  note  bow  this 
development  wn»  brought  about,  and  what  is  its  true  character. 

M.  Croblel's  Ministry  fell,  ap|)arently,  on  a  i^ucstion  of  finance,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  positive  refusal  to  throw  up  M.  Dauphin's  Budget 
and  strike  out  boldly  for  retrenchment.  No  doubt  M.  Dauphin  waa  a 
jieraona  in^rata;  he  Lad  proved  himeclf  reckless  and  incompetent; 
uid  the  obMtiiiaey  of  M.  Qohlot  in  retaining  him  as  Minister  of  Fiimnce 
certainly  had  its  aharv  in  producing  tlic  rustilt;  but  the  true  cuuBCs  of 
the  crisis  are  to  ho  sought  elsuwhera  The  nnderlyiug  originating 
ODSQ  was  the  modltication  which  bad  been  elowly  taking  pl&cu  in  the 
viefrs  of  the  Uigbt  and  the  Modt^rate  Lett,  and  the  gradual  rapiu-uchc- 
-inent  of  these  apparently  irreeoncilable  elements;  the  immediate  Mca- 
eion  was  the  part  pkyed  by  General  lioulanger. 

The  }-aj?protfA«num£  between  tlio  Moderate  Kight  and  the  Mwlerate 
Left  was  not  an  ontcome  of  any  subtle  design  or  Machiavt'lliau  com- 
bination, nor  was  it  the  subject  of  any  explicit  and  forma!  undorrttand- 
ing.  It  grew  up  out  of  that  anxiety  fertile  gcu<.-r:i1  interests  of  (bis 
country  which  bad  Idd»  been  gaining  ground  among  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  our  parhamentar>-  men,  and  which  led  them  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  necessity  that  the  Government  of  M.  Qoblet  should  give  pUoo 
to  A  moderate  Government,  such  as  might  check  the  advance  of 
Kadicalism,  set  the  Exchequer  in  order,  and  secure  peace  abroad  and 
tianqtiillitynt  home.  It  was  not  that  the  Goblet  Ministry  was  ac-tually 
doing  much  harm.  It  had  at  its  lie;id  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  of 
KMonablc  enough  opinions.     He  Lad  fearlessly  opposed  the  wild  and 
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impolitic  projects  brought  forward  by  tbe  Radicals  for  tbe  separation  of 
Church  and  Sinte  and  the  imptMitiun  of  the  income-tax;  and  in  the 
reocnt  (UmcuUies  with  Germany  be  bitd  shown  no  little  coolness  and 
tact.  But  active,  iot^UigcDt,  aod  trustworthy  aa  he  was  himseir,  his 
Cabinet  rcprcs«nt«d  but  too  faithfally  the  iiitellcctnal  anarchy  of  tlio 
majority  in  the  Chamber.  It  was  a  Ministry  of  RejnihUcau  concentra- 
tion, ao  they  eaid — thnt  is  to  eay,  it  was  an  nttcnipt  to  (cntiefy  at  one 
and  tbe  Batnc  time  M.  Itibot,  M.  Jules  Forry,  M.  Bailuc,  and  if. 
Cti^mcncean,  which  was  on  the  face  of  it  impoi^tblt).  The  rt^^ult  was 
what  might  have  Itcen  expected  ;  the  odministratiun  bacamu  more  and 
more  disorj^anized,  and  tha  iuLtirfercnce  of  the  deputies  grew  more 
intolerable  every  day.  This  anarchy  in  the  Cabinet  was  all  to  the 
adTantage  of  the  IladicuU.  M,  Goblet,  who  himself  had  little 
sympnthy  vrith  the  Moderate  Left,  allowed  them  to  go  on  ncquirin^ 
fresh  place  and  iulluouce  day  by  day,  Motcotpf,  the  Radical  party  was 
»pr«cntcd  in  thu-  Cabinet  by  three  restles!*  spirits,  not  likely  to  bo 
ifstraiaed  by  any  6cnipli;s  as  to  tho  neutrality  to  be  nmintained  he> 
twccu  the  various  fractions  of  the  Ilcpublivau  body — fil.  Boubing-er  at 
the  War  Office,  M.  Granet  at  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  M.Lockroy'' 
at  tbe  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 

The  Government  was  in  fact  the  prisoner  of  the  RadicaN.  The  most 
heedless  and  irresponsible,  the  moat  scandalous  and  implacable  of  the 
Parin  journals — La  Lant^me,  La  I^iinct,  L'IiUraitaigi:antr^\iez^xn(ipa.r 
etctUente  the  or^ns  of  tlic  Government.  It  nras  clear  that  if  this 
Btate  of  things  went  on,  the  country  must  either  be  carried  anny  by  the 
.enticements  of  tho  Kadicals  in  the  direction  of  the  Extreme  Lcrt,  or  be. 
driven  hy  the  terror  of  them  into  the  arms  of  (he  Risht.  The  adminis- 
trative diuordcr  tolerated  by  M.  Goblcfs  Government  rai^lit  at  anj 
time  give  rise  to  a  revolutionary  sittmliuu.  And  Uierc  was  Cnancial  dia-' 
order  besides.  The  Governmi'iit  dfohired  it  impossible  t"  reduce  its 
expenditure.  The  country  accused  M.\[.  Lockroy  utid  Granet  of  spend- 
ing the  public  money  in  gratifying  their  friends,  and  M.  Boulanger  of 
lavishing  its  millions  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  The  Chamber  tttelf 
b<wan  to  take  alarm  at  tho  ever-widening  ^alf  of  debt. 

Nevcrthcltsfjand  notwith^tandiiif;  theohvious  interest  ofthc  Moderate 
parties  in  preveiitinjj  Ihc  Government  from  bein;^  wholly  given  up  tf> 
the  ICadicab,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  fairly  have  come  to  a  crisis  but 
for  General  Boulanger. 

General  Boulanger  must  not  be  judged  esclusivcly  by  recent  and 
deplorable  incidents.  It  muHt  he  remembered  that  1it.>  possesses,  aloni 
with  bi3  indisputable  soldierly  qualiftcatioas,  indcfiiti;^able  energy,  quicl 
perceptions,  and  a  bold  iind  inventive  mind  ;  and  he  has,  moreover,  the 
gift  of  striking  the  patriotic  chord  in  the  popular  breast.  He  worked 
hard  while  lie  was  In  office,  and  some  of  hia  measures  were  excellent,  U 
othen  were  childish  and  absurd  ;  he  attracted  to  himself  young  and  able 
colleogucs;  he  put  our  eastern  frontier  in  a  thorough  state  of  defence; 
and  Knally,  and  best  of  all,  he  restored  the  rpirit  of  the  army  and  the 
people,  and  satisfied  us  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  fn^m  foreign 
aggression,  while  he  oven  succeeded  in  persnauin^  the  foroiji^Eier  that 
there  might  be  something  to  fear  from  as.  All  these  arc  facts  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  reputation  of  General  Boulanger  was  in  fact 
n  moral  force  which  France  coald  not  afford  to  dispense  with ;  acd  it  is 
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sorely  to  be  regretted  tlmt  bis  own  tnulte  and  nnistakee,  thB  extravagant 
prusen  of  his  friends  and  tlic  oftun  uiircoeoQuble  attacks  of  bia  foos, 
ghould  have  invested  him  and  bis  acttouii  with  an  exa^j^eratml,  absurd, 
and  even  dangeroup  importaQoe  in  the  eyes  of  the  pojtuUce,  have  loet  him 
hie  influence  with  all  earnest  men,  and  have  turned  this  thunderbolt  of 
the  twttlc'Qeld  into  a  mere  firebrand  of  civil  discord. 

TheGcneml's  own  dcficieucics  are  against  him.  lie  lacks  rectitude 
of  jad^mcnt,  moderution,  and  tact ;  aiii  he  ii  ruiucd  by  his  puv^iou  for 
popularity.  At  Tuiiii*  he  more  than  onc«  imperilled  by  his  foUiee  tha 
position  which  the  skill  of  BI.  Cambon  hud  so  greatly  ptrengthcnod  and 
improved  ;  he  disgusted  seriuuH  jwople  by  the  eagemesx  with  which  he 
snatched  at  every  opportunity  of  attracting  ootice  and  npplausc  -,  and 
that  wretched  biininesfi  of  the  letters  to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  which  lie 
n-as  forced  to  aolcnowledgc  at  last  after  the  most  positive  denials,  did 
him  DO  little  discredit  with  the  officers  of  the  army.  Even  nt  the 
Salon  one  could  hardly  help  liughing  ns  one  jxissed  from  picture  to 
picture;  and  from  bust  to  bust  of  Oeneral  Boulaugcr,  utl  purporting'  to 
have  been  commiegioncd  by  himMlf.  Bat  if  it  was  not  withoot  imeasi- 
ncs<t  that  one  saw  a  GvncruJ  in  tlie  army  adopt  a  political  career  ns  the 
nearest  road  to  power,  and  enter  the  Ministry  by  favour  of  M.  CltSmau- 
oeau,  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  scandal  to  see  bim  berome  the  friend  and 
companion  of  M.  Koohefort,  who  not  only  was  one  of  the  iiiatigators  of 
the  Commune,  but  who,  as  a  pnmphleteer,  liaa  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  inciting  to  revolt,  or  of  reviling  and  eahimiiiating  all  the  representa- 
tive* of  authority,  and  more  particularly  the  anuy  and  its  leaders.  Such 
a  fricndehip  would  be  enough  to  compromise  any  officer  on  the  staff;  in 
a  Minister  of  War  it  could  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  bid  for  popularity  ; 
andj  as  he  wiis  at  thv  same  time  lavishing  atteutiuus  and  marks  of 
eet«cm  on  the  members  of  the  Kight  and  on  oHicers  known  for  their 
Conservative  opinions,  an  itnprewton  soon  gained  ground  tliat  General 
Boulanger  was  trying,  by  the  aid  of  men  of  all  patties,  to  place  himself 
above  all  parties — a  position  which  would  make  it  possible  for  him,  in 
case  of  war  abroad  or  troubles  at  home,  to  pluy  a  predomioant  part, 
perhaps  even  to  establish  a  military  dictatorship. 

Bat  had  h«  really  any  soch  dcngn  ?  Vio  have  no  right  to  say  he 
had  ;  but  certainly  lie  and  his  friends  and  admiren.  have  done  all  that 
in  them  lay  to  justify  the  suspicion.  Wbeo  he  quitted  ofHcc  he  addressed 
a  manifesto  to  the  army,  just  as  a  deposed  prince  might  Lave  done,  and 
painted  to  his  retirement  as  an  example  of  respect  tor  the  law  in  a  way 
which  implied  that  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  violate  it.  Instead 
of  going  (]uietly  down  to  Clermont-Ferrand,  where  he  was  to  lake  tlie 
cammaiid  of  a  rorpa  <Varmrf,,  like  anyl>ody  eW.  lie  ]>iibiicly  announced 
the  day  and  hour  of  his  departure;  and  the  intrnnsigent  JMirnals  called 
on  their  followera  to  make  a  demonstration  at  the  Lyons  railway  statioD. 
which  verj-  nearly  degenerated  into  a  riot.  Even  ot  Clermoiit-FerTand 
itaelf  he  was  m«t  by  a  committev  whose  chairman  was  uu  old  Communist 
returned  from  exile.  A  year  or  so  ago,  ^oma  enterpriitiiig  people  made 
quite  a  little  bufrinc-ss  of  exploiting  tbe  popularity  of  (Jcncral  Boulanger. 
Paulus,  the  favourite  »-iugi!r  of  tlie  cate^oiicerts,  brought  down  the 
house  night  after  uiglit  by  singing  "£n  revenant  de  la  Kevue,"  the 
music  of  which  has  become  more  popular  than  tlie  "  Marseillaise."  Ao 
illustiatcd  journal,  the  CoiMTier  Fi'anfais,  which  Avaa  founded  for  tbo 
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piiq)o«e  of  puffins;  the  "  ptrntiUeB  Gcraudel."  a  pharmaoeutical  "  spcci- 
alit/"  in«'ent«d  by  n  chemist  of  Ste.  Menehouid,  and  wliicii  hns  uti  its 
eilitorinl  staff  a  pair  of  wliiniHic^l  arti^tii:,  MM.  Liinel  and  M'illetle, 
divides  it»  admiration  nmon^  ihe  three,  Gi5raudt>),  Paulm,  and  Boulun^r;; 
Otbw  journala — moet  of  whicli  have  scvn  but  ono  or  two  diiioIki 
nuuU  ib  their  whole  business  to  reconnt  the  eiiploits  of  General] 
Boulang^r ;  while  others,  again,  rewivwl  their  relJiintT  from  unkno* 
bands,  and  raUied  to  the  QeoeialV  cause.  Hoiilanger  fire'Tranc  pie 
(in  paper)  were  sold  in  the  street,  along  with  Boulauger  pins,  Itoulanr^er 
ties,  and  Boulanger  pii>e«willi  a  tigure-head  of  him  carved  on  the  bowl. 
Prme  narratives  and  son<;s  innumerable  were  devoted  to  telling  thi 
atory  of  im  life  and  recording  hie  triumphe  id  the  future.  Id  all  these" 
|MiblicatioD8  he  appears  as  the  hero  of  the  Ketribution,  the  Liberator  of 
AlsaoC'Iioirainc,  the  terror  of  Germany,  the  hope  of  France.  The  Gcr- 
utaiM  proceeded  to  make  his  pusitiou  almoiiC  iiupre^nuble  by  takiug  the 
8Ugg«etioD  in  earneitt,  accusing  him  of  meditating  war  at  the  first 
opportaoity,  insisting  on  his  disiniB.«jil,  and  denouncing  him  ns  adunger 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  M,  Kochel'ort  declared  that  it  he  were  drireo 
fmin  the  Minintry  a  hundred  thousand  men  would  turn  out  into  the 
Btreets  to  fetch  him  back  a^in ;  ami  there  were  not  a  few  of  the 
deputies  who  were  simple  enough  to  believe  it. 

For  some  monthH  the  position  of  things  abroad  made  any  attack^ 
•tt  General  Bouluni^r  imjxiSBibte,  From  January  to  March,  whi]e 
Oei'many  was  threatening  tis  witb  hostdities  in  caao  the  cleetions  went 
Ofn^inst  the  mililarj'  suplcnnatc,  uo  one  dared  touch  the  Minister  of 
War.  Then,  on  the  20th  of  April,  came  the  news  uf  the  Sehuaebele 
incident.  The  commissary  of  police  et  Pa;^y-8ur>MoGe] Ic  had  been 
enticed  across  the  frontier  by  his  German  colleague  on  some  pretence  of 
duty,  arrested  by  men  in  dis^ise,  and  carried  off  tn  prieoo  nt  Mctz. 
The  news  of  this  fraudulent  trick  was  (greeted  in  France  with  a  bunt  of 
passion.  It  toi'k  a)l  the  coolness  of  the  Government,  and  especially  of 
M-  Flourens,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  the  good  fienae 
to  treat  the  whole  thing  oa  a  juridical  bam,  to  prevent  this  incident 
from  oimply  setting  the  match  to  the  powder.  During  these  two  suo 
cecsive  criees  the  attitude  of  General  lioulangor  wnv,  in  the  cyci^  of  OQl 
parly,  all  that  was  moat  correct,  dignified,  and  moderate;  iu  the  cy< 
of  the  other  party  it  was  at  once  rash,  feeble,  and  inconsistent.  It  is  not 
possible  now  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it ;  hut  one  thing  is  certain —  . 
that  the  tone  of  the  Frees  waa,  without  exception,  marked  by  putrioliBm>| 
and  conimon-!)en!te,  and  during  the  two  weekx  that  this  delicate  busi< 
D«ss  u-as  in  hand  there  was  comparative  silen<!e  on  the  subject  of 
Oeneral  Botilantjer. 

Hnt  wiien  M.  Flourens  had  carried  hiapoint,  had  proved  that  the  letter 
of  the  commissary*  Gaut^h  was  equivalent  to  a  esfc<conduct,  and  had 
thus  obliged  theGerman  authoritieii  to  set  M.  Scbnaubcle  at  liberty,  the 
]k)alaiig>t<t  faction  broke  out  again  worse  tbun  ever,  and  Ihu  conviction 
woM  furi'vd  upon  men  of  all  eideu  tliat  the  presence  of  General  Boulanger 
iu  llio  MiitibtrT  was  not  only  a  perpetual  source  of  uneasiness  in  oui 
foreign  relaliooK,  but  involved  seriuus  danger  at  home.  Whether  nitl 
his  good-will  or  no,  those  who  were  making;  capital  out  of  bin  reputation^ 
were  doing  their  best  to  drag  the  civil  power  at  the  heels  o(  the 
military,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  vf  a  new  iroperialism  among  the  people. 
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Alike  ID  Paru  and  in  the  provinces,  amongst  the  small  traders,  the 
peasantx,  the  workln^men,  tliey  hsd  caught  tlic  rar  of  ejinplc,  untutored, 
(ir  ima^jinntitfe  minds,  weaiy  of  the  lonfj  depression  oT  industry,  out  of 
patience  with  the  disputatious  dulofss  of  Itcpublican  wnyo,  eager  for 
military  glorr,  nnd  ready  enough  to  join  in  nccUimin^  a  dictatorship. 
By  the  middle  of  Hay  it  may  safely  be  said  that  nlmoBt  the  whole  bod)" 
of  the  Senate  and  four-firihs  of  the  Clinmbcr  of  Deputies  wer 
convinced  that  the  prcscuce  of  General  Boulati;:cr  in  tlie  (Jovcrnmenl 
Amounted  to  a  public  daiif^T.  To  avoid  openly  discuissin^  tlio  Ministc 
of  War  in  the  faca  of  all  Europe  and  under  the  very  cyos  of  Gvrmaojr^ 
some  pretext  or  otiier  had  to  be  foimd,  and  accordingly  M.  Qoblet  w 
defeated  on  a  questioa  of  tiQanee,  and  the  whole  MiaUtry  irent  down-'^ 
with  him  in  his  fall. 

The  Boiilnngist  journaU,  together  with  all  those  politicians  who  saw 
in  General  Itoidnnger  the  hope  and  mniiistay  of  Radicalism  and  a  name 
to  conjure  with  at  elections  yet  to  comp.  pretended  to  think  that  the 
vote  was  aimed  only  at  M.  ]3auphin,  and  thai  the  Chamber  would  be 
eatifified  with  the  dismissal  of  that  sin<;le  Minister,  omith  a  reconstituted 
Ministry  in  which   the  same  places  should  bu  religiously  rcaerved  for 
MM.  Boulauger,GraDet,aiidL'jckioy.  SI.  Clemenceau,  whobad  bimeelf 
taken  fright  at  the  nnwholesome  popularity  of  the  General,  and  bad 
contributed  to  bis  fall,  now  msde  it  up  with  him,  and  pleaded  for  bis 
retention.     M.  de  Krcycinet,  who  ia  supposed  to  be  M.  Gravy's  favourite 
statesman,  and  wha  with  uU  his  cieverness  has  no  backbone  at  all  when 
it  oomee  to  either  a  party  question  or  a  popular  ijiiestioD,  declaned  that, 
he  oould  not  form  a  Ministry  without  General  Bonlangor.     M.  Floquet> 
sent  for  in  his  turn  imd  charged  with  the  forraation  of  a  CaUinet,  aU» 
made  the  retention  of  General  ])oulnn^t>r  a  cuuditioii  of  bis  acoeptanofr 
of  the  ta«l£.     All  thcEC  stutcsmcu  witglicd  to  share  the  advaota^  of  tbo 
General's  |)opularity,  and  tbey  were  iii  terror  of  seeing  him  turn  against 
them.    Happily,  it  was  not  everybody  who  was  quite  so  timid.    The 
committees  of  the  various  groups  of  the  Left  in  tbc  Senate  took  a  daring 
and  somewhat  onusual    initiative.     They  went  to  M.  Gxisy  ana 
requested  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  composed  entirely  of  new  ele- 
ments. M.  Ferry  and  his  friends  had  already  refused  to  have  nnything  to 
do  with  any  Ministry  in  which  M.  Boulaug^r  should  baveapbice.     The 
end  of  it  was  that  M.  Grevy,  who  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  had 
been  exerting  the  moat,  favourable  and  fHicific  inliueucc  on  the  dircctiou 
of  foreign  ntTnirs,  and  had  felt  somotbing  of  the  dilBcullies  due  to  the 
adventurous  cbarnctcr  of  the  late  War  Minister,  himself  linally  decided 
on   doing    without   bim.     After   nearly  a  fortnight  of  very  laborious 
negotiations,  histing  Irom  the  17lh  to  the  ^Oth  of  May,  a  Government 
was  formed  at  la&l  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Rouvier,  whose  former 
pusition  as  President  of  the  Budget  Committee — togctlier  with  the  fact 
that  the  Inte  Ministry  bod  been  placed  in  n  minority  in  eonaequvni-e  of 
his  disagreement  with  that  committee,  and  the  panunount  imiKirtAnce 
of  the  financial  question  at  the  moment — sufflclontly  di^ignatco  bim  for 
the  poat  of  Prime  Minister.     The  Radicals  were  ottered  a  sbaro  in  the 
composition  of  the  Minietry,  hut  the  Radicals  as  u  body  looked  on  M. 
Rouvicr  as  a   mere  substitnte    for  M.  Ferry,  and  saw  in  the  whole 
ocuurrencc  a  triamph  of  the  OpportnnistA ;  they  therefore  rePaEed  to 
have  anything  co  do  with  tbo  new  Government,  and  excommuaicated 
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tho«e  of  their  company — MM".  Barbe,  De  HcrDdia,  nnd  Daotreame — 
who  accepted  ofiioc  under  it  as  MiniBters  of  Agriculture,  Public  Works, 
tuxl  Commerc<!  respectively.  It  was  M.  Roiivier'a  first  intftition  to 
suppress  the  Ministry  of  A^culUire  altogether,  and  tliis  would  liavc 
been  &  good  cconomicnl  ami  adminiiit rittive  nienstirc  ;  bat  lie  xvas  obli^d 
to  OOQCedetbii  point,  and  to  content  IiiiiiseK  witli  uuitiu^;  tliv  Potitsuiid 
Telegraphs,  hitherto  n  distinct  ofnt>c,  with  the  Finance  d^^piirtinont,  wbicli 
be  reserved  for  liimsclf.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  wns  given  to  M. 
Fallierw,  and  tliatof  Public  Inslrnction  to  M.  SpuDer,  both  old  comrados 
of  Gambctta's  and  frionda  ofM.  Ferry;  two  senators  of  the  same  shade 
of  opinion,  MM.  ^^Ilze^u  and  llarbey,  took  the  posts  of  Justice  und 
the  Marine  ;  nud  M,  Ferron,  aGeneral  of  well-known  Il«publican  views, 
went  to  the  Wiir  Ofl'u-e.  M.  Flourens,  wbn  liad  for  the  past  five  months 
{>aided  our  foroi^a  r«lation3  with  so  firm  and  wise  a  baud,  was  retained 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Tlie  composition  of  the  new  Ministry,  witli  its  propondornrce  of  the 
Modi'rat«  elements,  was  greeted  by  the  Radical  Pri-^s  with  lionlit  of 
nif;e  and  n  n>»d  of  calumny.  The  choeon  line  of  attack  rras  to  point  to 
this  coinbinatiun  as  th«  result  of  (jerman  pressure  und  of  n  compact 
vrith  lhL>  Ki^bt.  M.  i'L-vry  was  of  eonrsc  tlu'  n^nt,  the  ingti|^atvr,  the 
tieurt  and  soul  of  this  inftrnal  ^ilut  M.  dir  .Mackan,  the  president  of 
the  Uniou  des  Droites,  bad  been  se«n  at  the  Klyin^  durinj^  the  crisis; 
tiiat  vraa  enough ;  it  was  clear  that  the  Comte  de  Fiiris  bad  concluded 
nn  agreement  tvitli  MM.  Qrevy  and  Perry.  It  would  be  idle  to  discuss 
the  fuel  invention — that  of  an  iindci-dtanding  witii  Germany.  As  to 
the  iinder»it:iiidiug  with  the  Kigbt,  ue  have  already  indii^^led  how  far  it 
t;oi»,  niid  no  liirther.  To  aocu^^  a  !\[iniatry,  coni|K»ed  i.-xclu»ivvly  of 
Republican^  of  lending  ibtelf  to  a  Mnnaichical  policy  i^  dimply  ridicu- 
lous. To  accuse  it  of  buyiu;;  the  vuppurt  of  the  UiKtil  by  stipulated 
coueesMons  is  m^ust  and  untrue.  The  truth  is  mcrvly  thia — that  tbo 
Hight  and  the  Moderate  Left  have,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  gnmo 
circumstanceK,  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  emiiilry  is  woru  out 
\vith  political  discord,  with  the  dieccnEions  of  pnrlice  nnd  the  wnetc  of 
public  money  ;  that  it  wearies  of  thc«e  quarrels  bttween  MonarcbiKtaand 
Ke|>ulilicans,  between  Clericals  and  anti-Clericals;  that  it  craves  to  be 
allowed  to  labour  in  pence,  ntid  (eel  sure  of  the  morrow;  nnd  that  it  will 
Tin  longer  give  its  vote  and  its  ooniidence  to  thosa  who  keep  it  in  a  state 
«r  needless  ngitation,  1  am  convinced  that  the  so-called  coalition  of  the 
Right  nnd  the  United  Jjclt  is  nothing  eW  than  the  r<!Volt  of  piitriotiKin 
ttod  common-sense  againi«t  thu  pcnit<,  at  homo  and  abroad,  into  wbieli 
France  bad  been  led  during  the  time  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  partly  by 
(Is  fault. 

It  must  he  admitted,  however,  that  tlie  situation  is  somewhat  abnor- 
mal, and  that  Ucpublicaus  may  well  watch  it  with  liomc  anxiety,  for 
there  is  one  element  in  it  which  it  is  not  easy  to  appret-into — namely,  the 
cITcct  it  will  produce  on  tlio  mincle  of  the  clectote.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  the  effect  will  be  pood  :  T  thiuk  that  if  the  present  Government 
«ftn  maintain  itself  in  othcc  till  the  next  elections,  it  will  Knd  itself  at 
l.he  head  of  a  very  tai^  majority,  and  that  Oie  Right,  as  well  aa  the 
Kxtrcnie  Left,  will  come  out  considerably  weakened.  But  it  is  pos^iible 
1u  look  at  things  in  n  dilferent  lij^bt,  and  to  imagine  that  the  Ilight, 
having  DOW  become  a  Governmental  party,  and  no  longer  appearing  in 
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the  rerolutiourj''  attitude  it  has  hitherto  soetaiued,  may  draw  to  itwif 
the  rotxa  of  the  Conservativ<:  electors,  who  formerly  opposed  it  becaoac 
they  dreaded  a  change  in  tbe  system  of  govemmeot ;  and  that  the 
Moderate  UepablicaQH,  on  the  other  hand,  may  throw  their  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  Advanced  Lefi,  for  fear  of  eeeminp;  to  make  common 
caase  irith  Uie  RighL  It  may  also  be  sud  that  it  b  a  very  dangeroos 
thing  to  have  opened  an  nlmrwt  impasaatle  j^ilf  between  tbe  Moderate 
Repuhlicaua  and  the  Rudiculis,  sitirt-  such  a  ruptnre  mintt  uObrd  an  advan- 
tage to  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  Republic.  I  think  the&e  tenn  ungrounded, 
partly  becansc  there  m  nothing  to  hinder  the  Radicals — us  many  of  them 
have  already  proved — from  supporting  tbe  Ministry  if  they  share  it* 
GOQviction  tliat  a  policy  of  conciliation  is  indispensable ;  and  partly 
becanae  the  Monarchists  have  no  chance  whatever  of  siting  thtur  hopes 
directly  fiil5lled  by  a  peaceful  and  orderly  return  to  the  Monarclitcal 
By*t«m,  Nothing  but  the  excesses  of  a  demngogj-.an  episode  of  anarchy, 
and  a  coapd'^it  could  poMibly  briiiK  buck  tiie  Mouaroliy.  Neither  the 
electors,  nor  even  tbe  m»jority  of  the  Right  itit'mselvett,  have  any 
with  to  restore  tho  Monarchy  from  a  mere  theoretical  preference  for 
that  form  of  government.  Titere  is  ititinitely  more  re:isou  to  fear  a 
military  dc«poliem — Uoulanger'e  or  any  one  else's — ^thau  a  Royal  resto- 
Tation.  For  these  reasons^  it  appears  to  me  that  M.  Rouvier  and  his 
oollflagqea  have  acted  vrisely,  courageouily,  and  for  the  good  of  tho 
country. 

They  had  a  rough  beginning;  and  right  gnllantly  they  came 
out  of  it.  They  were  hardly  in  before  they  bod  au  interpella- 
tion to  meet.  They  wore  accused  of  being  the  proUg^9  of  the 
Bight.  M.  Rouvier  replied  thai  bis  programme,  so  far  as  it  coa- 
eerned  tlio  measures  before  the  House — the  Army  Bill,  the  Educa- 
lioD  Bill,  &c. — wua  the  programme  of  the  Lefl ;  but  is  to  adopting 
a  policy  of  party  provocation,  be  must  decline  doing  any  such  tbiog. 
For  the  Brst  time  since  1879  a  French  Minister  ventured  to  say  that 
tbe  Government  of  Prance  must  be  the  Government  of  the  country  and 
not  the  Government  of  a  party.  M.  liouvier  went  further:  he  promised 
to  resign  forthwith  if  it  wore  found  that  his  miyority  depended  on  a 
coalition  of  the  Right  and  the  Left,  and  that  he  hud  not  u  clear  majority 
of  Republican  votes.  The  result  of  this  chulieii-^  to  tlio  Extreme  Lefl. 
was  a  brilliant  victory  fur  tbe  Oovcrumeut.  Tbv  Opposition  carried  no 
more  than  some  IfJU  voles.  M.  Ruuvier  had  u  majority  of  more  tbaa 
300,  of  which  l(il>  votee  wore  HepublicftD.  Nothing  could  now  over- 
throw htm  but  a  coalition  of  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left.  It  wa» 
proved  tbnt  llio  Government  was  no  pt'ot/^  of  the  Hii^hl ;  it  represented 
tile  Rcpubtioan  niujorily,  to  the  support  of  whicli  the  Right  had  very 
MDsibly  and  patriotically  mllied.  Six  wvektt  Inter  the  I^treme  Left, 
takinj^  advanta^  of  some  contemptible  demonstration  of  a  few  Koyaliste 
in  Jersey,  where  the  Comte  de  Paris  was  staying,  thought  tit  to  lay  a 
new  trap  for  the  Minitttry  by  inviting  it  to  pronounce  itself  ou  "the 
intrigues  of  the  Monarchitu  nnd  tt^ic  Clericals."  M.  Roovier  and  M. 
Fnlliijres  replied  in  the  same  strain  its  before,  and  were  rewarded  by  a 
still  more  striking  success.  M.  Hiiynul  :itiil  M,  JiiIch  Kerry,  Bpeukiiig  in 
tbe  liierc  and  the  Vosges,  professed  the  same  policy  still  mure  elunlily  ; 
nnd  M.  Spuller  gave  eloquent  exprvseion  to  it  at  Uavre,  at  Kouen,  at 
St.  Quentin,  and  in  Paris. 

If  tlie  Mirii»Lry  were  victorious  in  Parliament,  they  were  no  less  sac- 
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<!«nft)l  in  ilealiDf;  with  thu  anttciputeil  street  Hots  which  the  BoulftngiBt 
preee  had  prt;ilicted  nicl  done  all  it  could  to  provoke.  The  dcinoiiKtra- 
tion  at  the  Lyons  laiUv.iy  xtatioD  on  tho  ?)th  of  Jul^  hiul  led  to 
nothing;  everybody  was  digguxted  at  it;  nod  it  did  Oencral  Houlaugcr 
more  harm  tlian  all  the  attacks  of  biii  «u«mie8  or  cv(>ii  Im  own  bluDiIi^ni. 
For  the  lUh  of  July,  the  day  of  the  National  F6tc,  the  Lantenic  and 
the  Intixmtiii/^ant  had  annminced  a  great  popular  detnonBtrattua 
against  M.  Grcvy  and  the  Uiniiiti^.  Hie  domoaetratioa  vas  limited, 
however,  to  the  howln  and  hissen  of  a  fen*  lands  of  gamins  Ivd 
by  JL  Paul  Deroulede,  who  shouted  "A  baa  Ferry!  Vive  Boulanijer!  " 
as  the  President  went  by.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Henri  Rochefortgot 
aiich  a  hooting  that  he  had  to  slip  an-ay  off  the  platform  where  ho  had 
expected  to  be  greeted  with  acclaim.  The  day  passed  off  quite  (jiiictly, 
and  the  evtjnin;;  Wle  wan  the  jirclticrt  and  most  oriUrly  cvoe  known. 
The  MinintciH  wcr«  challeuged  tw  siiow  themselves  in  the  provinces,  and 
uitarod  that  thoy  would  cverywhoru  be  mobbed  and  hooted.  I'hey  havo 
been  to  Rouoti,  to  HsTrc,  to  Senlis,  to  St.  Qucntiu,  and  they  huvo 
invariably  been  well  received.  During  the  trial  ut  Leipzii^,  wht^re  Romo 
baplcfla  AlsaciaiiH — and,  wofHc;  »till,  one  Frenchman,  AI.  Koe«'hlin — 
were  nbominnbly  and  ridiculously  accused  of  high  treason  lor  havinc; 
bcloDgcd  to  the  Ligue  dcs  Patiiote^,  M.Derouledc  gotu;>an  inJigiiatiun 
meeting  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  which  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a  protetjt 
against  the  removal  of  General  Bouliinger  and  a  d«moDstratioti  in  hiei 
favour.  The  only  result  was  to  evoke  a  dteavon'al  from  all  the  local 
committees  of  the  League,  to  cause  un  immoneo  numU-r  of  rcsignatione, 
and  thorouyhly  to  dieorganiitB  the  society,  which  might,  if  it  bad  con- 
fined it^'lf  to  its  original  programme  as  a  centre  of  the  various  a«6ocia- 
tions  for  drill  and  rifle  praclici-,  have  done  eotnc  good  Bervicc,  but  which, 
wboQ  it  attempted  to  meddle  in  matters  involving  the  foreign  p'^licy  of 
the  country',  could  bring  nothing  but  vexation  and  humiliation  to  the 
Oovernrocnt,  and  more  partieuhirly  to  the  luckless  Alsace- Lorrainers, 
by  its  childish  impertinences. 

M.  Tl^roul^dc  \!^  not  G«^ncral  Boulnnger's  only  Barnum.  He  has  also 
M.  Rochefort — though  M.  Rochcfort  seems  to  he  cooling  a  tittle;  and 
the  lAiTiierJie,  whose  cliief  editor,  M.  Meyer,  after  talcing  a  cudgelling 
Bome  time  ago  from  tho  hands  «f  M.  Dcroultfde,  whom  he  had  been 
abusing,  made  his  paper  the  Moniteur  of  the  Ligue  dee  Pntriotcs ;  and, 
nlxn'U  all,  y\.  Ijaar,  a  deputy  and  onu  of  the  editors  of  the  Fniiirx,  who 
made  a  fine  thing  of  his  letters  from  (.'Itrmont-Ferrund,  describing  tho 
Gt^neml'fi  grief  nt  the  iu^^xatitiide  of  his  formor  friends  and  the  magna- 
nimity with  which  he  had  repulsed  all  alt«mpt&  tn  urge  him  to  a  atup 
d'^at.  When  ptcesed,  however,  to  make  a  somewhat  more  pre<.'isu 
Malement,  M.  Laur  had  nothing  to  say  in  Kupport^of  thei^e  inventions  of 
his  imag-iuutioD.  Finally,  General  BoutangiT  has  taken  up  the  cndgels 
for  liim^elf  by  challenging  M.  Jnle*  Ferry  to  a  duel  for  having,  in  his 
tpe«ch  at  Kpinal,  gone  to  far  as  to  call  the  General  a  '*St.  Arnauil  of 
the  caf(>concert " — it  duel  which  camu  to  nothing  throngli  the  blood- 
tbirstinefs  of  the  General's  sccondf,  who  tried  to  impose  conditions  so 
extreme  that  ^L  Ferry's  friends  could  not  but  refuse  them,  Tlie  real 
aim  of  the  General's  partisans  is  to  fill  the  public  eye  and  ear  with  their 
idol,  and  to  keep  up  by  artificial  means  the  senseless  infatuation  about 
him,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  the  nest  erisia.  But  the  public  tires  of 
this  sort  of  importunate  pulling  (in  French  slang  lhe\  c^aVVA  a"  %iiW^", 
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nnd  T  (loubt  if  ttiere  is  a  single  mnn  in  Franco  at  tbU  moment — not  even 
M.  Clcmvnc<:uu — -wlio  would  venture  to  tak«  M.  Boulaoger  for  Lis  ooU 
]e.igui<;  and  this,  not  because  his  name  menns  war^  but  beciuiie  it  meant 
u  ilaJiKil  Dictatuirhip. 

But  wliik<  the  GoYttrumoat  has  been  carrjiog  on  this  double  warrara, 
within  and  ivitliout  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  what  has  bcao  its  course 
of  action  tjiuce  it  camu  into  office?     Wliit  has  it  done  ? 

In  the  way  of  finance,  it  has  not  had  time  to  do  much.  It  has^ 
however,  drafted  a  budget  for  ISSS,  which,  while  it  malces  no  change  in 
the  general  lines  of  the  eituution,  cfTeots  a  real  saving  of  about  seventy 

[million  francs,  and  an  apparent  »avingiif  a  hundred  and  Ivrenty-nine.  What 
»  perhaps  more  to  the  pnrpose,  the  Cioverument  han  shown  itself  resolved 
to  put  aa  end  to  the  frauds  so  largely  practised  by  manufacturerfi,  nntU 
the  cvnnivancD — or,  to  say  the  leant  of  it,  by  the  wilful  negligence — of 
th(]A(]lniui^t^ulion,n'1uch  hare  robbed  the  exchi-'iudrof  sums  omouutiog 
somcthin-;  between  fifty  and  a  hiinilred  rniilions.     It  ie  proposed  nlm 

Flo  reduce  the  iiuinltT  of  prcfcctorul  councib  from  uighty-eix  to  twenty-  ' 
six;  a.nd  it  is  poBsiMe  that  mennit  may  bo  found  to  abolish  this  useUea 
machinery  alto{;etiior.  In  mditary  matters,  the  Govcramont  has  eao- 
ceedcd  to  the  oiieroos  le;;acy  left  it  by  General  Boulauger — a  trial  soheme 
of  mobilisation  which  almo&t  all  the  oilicera  declare  to  be  as  useless  aa  it 
is  costly,  but  which  muNt  needs  be  cnmed  out  under  penalty  of  appeariiigJ 
to  yield  to  foreign  pressure — aud  the  fatal  Recruitment  Bill.  This  Act 
has  been  p:i8»«d  by  the  Oiumber  with  tlie  support  of  the  Government; 
aod  both  the  QovcromvQt  and  theChaoaberorc  relying  on  the  Senate  to 
alter  it  aotl  to  ctiatigc  it  utterly.  Wc  have  discussed  it  ofl«n  VDough  in 
these  pages  already,  and  need  not  g^  over  the  ground  again.  By  minEin^ 
it  compulsory  for  all  Frenchmen  without  exception  to  :>pend  throt.-  years 
with  the  colours,  it  musl,  if  it  is  carried  out,  put  an  end  to  the  bi^^her 

(Studies  in  France.  But  it  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  committre  itself -j 
law  this,  and  surreptitiously  converted  the  three  years'  service  into  two 
years'  service,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  allowing  ijiialilicd  men  to  leave 
Bt  the  Old  of  the  second  year.  The  Chamber,  to  make  the  more  Biire  of 
ibt  rejection  liy  the  Senate,  has  suppressed  this  clause,  which  lightened 
the  pressure  of  the  Act  both  socially  and  Hnancialty.  and  in^Utvd  on  tbo 
full  three  years'  service,  \thich  is  financially  iuipuisuiijle  mid  murally 
disastrous.  1&..  Ferrou,  while  awaitini^  thoconiplutiun  of  this  i'eiietope'4 
web,  baa  Iiad  the  ecuso  to  eari)'  some  provisional  measures  for  ootisoli* 
dating  our  cavalry  and  iniaiitry  ;  uud  be  is  going,  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
administrative  powers,  to  apply  the  three  years'  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
men  at  prefeut  under  arms,  which  will  diminish  the  utility  of  tlie  Act. 
It  is  only  by  measures  of  detail  like  this  that  reforms  can  he  carried 
a  Parliament  so  divided  as  ours  is.  Any  great  organic  measure  is  surt- 
to  break  down  half-way,  for  want  of  a  guiding  authority  to  carry  it 
through. 

The  Parliamentary  system  can  only  worl:  well  by  mcaos  oTh  compact 
ZD^ority  which  leaves  all  initiative  to  a  Ministry  taken  from  its  own. 

InnKS.  In  Franco  wc  are  far  from  reaching  this  ideal.  A  deinocraoy 
founded  on  u&in*r»al  suffrage  is  liardly  eoiiipaLible  with  Parliatnentary 
institution),  and  political  liberty.  M.  LaSlte  ha^  showo  this  admirably 
in  a  substantial  little  book  called  "  Le  Paratloxe  de  I'Hgalit^."  lie 
traces  tbrouj^h  each  separate  region — the  frauchise,  the  army,  publio 
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cdacation,  and  no  fortb — tbU  p&rados  of  ubsoluto  equality,  and  shows 
it  to  be  Lhe  outcome  of  an  overweening  individualism,  iind  tliu  Dcgution 
of  all  real  ami  healthy  social  order.  It  may  be  questioned,  moreover, 
whether  the  exoessivd  mititar/  development  which  the  pre»ent  positiou 
ofthint^  in  Sui'ope  bus  imposed  on  this  country  is  compatible  with 
iiepubticaa  (joveraineat.  Any  war — certainly  any  successful  war — 
is  almost  fatrd  to  bring  in  its  train  a  miliUry  despotisni.  Cfosarism  i» 
aa  much  the  natural  form  of  a  military  democracy  aa  Swiss  or  AmeriosD 
federalism  is  t!ie  naturAl  form  of  a  liberal  democracy.  How  is^Fraoue  to 
escape  from  ibis  dilemma?  At  any  rate,  she  will,  if  she  is  wise,  beware 
of  tisiii'^  ber  army  in  any  other  way  than  to  give  weijjht  to  the  repre- 
wntatioas  of  hor  diplomacy. 

And  what  is  lo  be  the  foreign'  policy  of  the  present  Ministry?  Wo 
eannot  as  yet  speak  with  cettainty.  The  malieious  Jiccusation  bronf^ht 
against  M,  Itomrier  of  being  the  creature  of  Ciermany  has  made  his  re- 
lationa  wilh  that  Power  somcwbnt  dlfBcnlt ;  and  they  hare  been  rendered 
fltill  more  so  by  the  attitude  of  Gerimkiiy  for  the  last  seven  months,  and 
espeeially  by  the  brutality  with  which  eho  has  acted  in  AI»aoe^  re- 
openiii'^  the  unhealed  wound,  and  dc^royiuff  all  tlie  results  obuiiied  in 
the  annexed  proviueed  by  the  wise  moderation  of  GencrnI  ManteaSel. 
The  force  of  drcumatances  has  brought  about  a  rajipiyjchcnunti  be- 
tween France  Aud  Russia,  and-~witb  Uie  exquiaim  simplieity  which 
characterises  a  portion  of  the  French  proas — the  iutereeted  advancea  of 
Kussiu  ha%'c  been  taken  for  the  expression  of  a  real  and  permaiiene 
aymp:ithy,  Theae  journals  have  lioaped  their  eulogies  on  the  memory 
of  M.  Kiilkoff,  forgDtting  or  ii^iiurinL,^  bis  nbhorrenoe  of  all  our  re- 
publicuu  and  revolutionary  ideas, und  his  CiL-rmanLziag  policy  froai  IBQii 
bi  1H71.  This  friendliness  with  RtiKsia  has  increased  the  mit^undKr- 
•tanding  which  separates  France  and  Ctt^lnnd.  I  say  misunderstand iug, 
beoauM  in  my  opinion  the  disposiliou  ol'  Enjrbiiid  Lu  luuk  on  France  as 
fta  ndversflty,  and  to  counteract  her  objecte  everywhere,  is  dnc  to  diplo- 
matic and  sentimental  trnditions  wbi^-li  are  alto^uther  blind  and 
ill-eon  si  dere  J.  England  can  but  be  ii  g;iiner  by  any  acquisition  of 
strength  ott  our  [lart ;  and  in  the  multer  ol'  Kgypt,  in  particular,  she 
ought  to  endeavour  to  find  a  solution  compatible  with  the  honour  and 
the  interests  of  France.  She  considers  that  we  have  treated  her  with 
harshness  and  ill-will  in  the  matter  of  the  Egj'ptinn  Convention.  She 
might  rather  ask  herself  whether  in  that  Convention  she  had  taken  any 
account  ot  all  of  the  siisceptibilitie-tt  ntid  (bo  reasonable  requirement*  of 
Praiice.  In  my  opinion  wc  should  do  well  to  return  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  M.  Jules  Ferry — to  refuge  to  make  our  foreign  policy  the  tool 
of  that  of  uuy  other  Power,  and  to  endeavour  to  frumo  it  in  accordance 
with  the  general  interests  of  Eurojje.  There  is  room  just  now  for  a 
ciear-Gightcd  and  resolutely  pacilic  Power  to  exert  a  realty  great  and 
useful  diplomatic  influence  on  a  Eitiiatian  in  which  we  see  Russia  and 
Germany  »o  profoundly  disunited,  Ruseia  aud  Austria  separated  by 
hostile  traditions  which  it  nii^bt  bi>  [mtisible  to  modify,  and  the  Ttipte 
Alliance  as  a  whole  so  little  di.-«|)o»ed  to  make  common  cause  in  matters 
of  the  grave«t  importance.  If  France  poiiiiessed  a  Government  capable 
of  far-reaching  views  and  oontiauoui  action,  she  might  be  of  all  fiaro- 
peau  countries  the  one  moat  fit  lo  exercise  a  real  diplomatic  influence ;  for 
she  ti  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  one  who  has  l«iut  to 
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fetter  her.  But  she  must  beware  oP  trusting  to  un^rbody's  JisintereGtctl 
rriendehip,  and  she  muel  guide  her  policy  by  other  inolives  lUno  oilher 
love  or  bate.  So  far,  the  moitt  obvious  result  of  her  new  relatioDB  with 
RuieiA  has  been  to  ^ve  Russia  a  Tree  hand  in  the  East.  It  is  ea$f  to 
see  that  France  hus  been  of  use  to  Russia;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sec  in 
wliat  way  Russia  has  been  of  wse  to  France.  However,  we  must  not  be 
unfair ;  the  attitude  of  Russia  may  have  done  eumellun^  to  make 
Germany  recoil  Ironi  tbe  iiroepcct  of  a  war,  as  she  did  in  tS75-  II10 
fall  acvoaut  of  that  cptsode  of  1875  by  Qencrul  Lc  F16,  Iben  A.m- 
basMdor  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  settled  a  [oiut  of  hit^tory  which  till  then 
was  known  by  very  fen*.  It  is  to  be  resetted  that  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  Rusiiia,  and  their  selfish  preoccupations,  did  uot  allow  of 
their  perceiving;  aa  early  as  1S70  what  they  saw  clearly  cnouf^h  in 
1B75 — bh»t  a  poirerful  Francois  necessary  to  tlie  balance  of  forces  Jn 
Europe. 

But  alTairs  of  State,  and  the  apotheosis  of  Qenvinl  Ronlanger,  and  the 
Schnaebele  inoident.  and  the  Leipzig  trial,  have  not  been  the  only 
interest*  of  the  French  public.  These  last  months  have  been  rich  in 
dramatic  incidents.  There  was  first  the  friglilful  cxplogion  at  St. 
Etii-'unt,  then  the  earthquakes  which  on  .\8h  WedriL-sdny  dt.-s»laied  all 
the  coast*  of  Provence  and  Liguria,  and  carried  terror  into  iJie  midst  of 
those  gay  little  winter  colonies  which  gather  every  year  ut  XiceundMon- 
tone,  to  forget  under  the  southern  sun  tlie  aad  realities  of  winter  and  of 
life.  Thencame  tlieiireat  the  Op6m  Conaique,  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
and  flfty  live«.  This  fire,  whioh  had  been  foretold  some  days  before  from 
the  tribune  of  tite  Chnmber  of  Deputies,  was  the  resnlt  of  the  most 
unpardonable  m-gligenee.  It  was  a  great  mistake  not,  to  deal  more 
severely  with  thosu  uti  whom  the  responsibility  lay ;  but  the  catastrophe 
will  at  any  rate  have  hod  thu  elt'eet  of  enforcing  the  p>ncral  adoption  of 
better  means  of  safety,  and  tbo  use  of  electricity  ioKtcad  of  g$s  ior 
lighting  theatres.  Finally,  the  Pranzini  murder  oceupivd  for  the  moment 
everybody's  thoughts  and  conversation.  Accused  of  the  murder  of  three 
women,  found  nt  Marseilles  in  possession  of  tho  jewels  of  one  of  them, 
and  unuble  to  tihcw  where  he  had  peseed  the  night  of  the  murder, 
Pmnzini  stimulated  public  curiosity  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  shut 
himself  up  in  n  system  of  absolute  denial  even  of  the  most  evident 
facts.  He  was  a  thorough  specimen  of  a  Levantine — a  man  who  eould 
spenk  nny  numiicr  of  Languages,  who  had  lived  in  Egypt  and  travelled 
in  India,  haudsume  and  well  dressed,  educated  and  attractive  enough  to 
seduce  women  and  z'itU  of  good  position  ;  and  with  all  thiK,  a  thief,  a 
liar,  find  given  to  the  grossirjit  debauchery— -a  consummate  type  of  con- 
scious and  deliberate  corruption.  His  trial  afforded  an  interesting  case 
of  criminal  psychology,  and  in  maoy  respects  deserved  the  attention  it 
excited. 

This  crime,  the  author  of  which  was  discovered  only  by  the  meresfc 
ohuQoe,  brought  the  polieu  question  into  prominence  onee  mon>.  It  is 
quite  ci-Tlein  that  the  numlier  of  unpiinislitd  crimen  liiui  uf  tote  been 
very  ci^ut^idornble ;  and  it  is  quite  poe«.iblc  that  the  weakvniitg  of 
governmental  authority  lias  reacted  on  the  humbler  departments  of 
the  ad  mi  nisi  ration.  The  men  have  felt  themselves  imperfectly  sap- 
ported  by  their  chiefs,  and  bavc  done  their  work  with  l«£«  zeal.  U. 
Mac^  n  former  head  uf  police,  has  publiuhed  three  voiomcs  on  the  polioD 
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or  Paiis,  reooiintiDg  his  own  exploits  and  criticising  the  present  ejsttim, 
and  at  the  esme  time  giving  some  very  curious  sketuUes  uf  tbe  crimiDal 
oUsBCs.  Tbe  Abbe  Moreau,  then  »n  ex-chaplain  of  tlie  Ho<)iiettc,  nar- 
rated his  experiences  io  "Lc  Monde  des  FrisouB/'  We  are  trying  uow 
to  thin  tlio  raolu  of  crime  by  applyioK  to  habitual  crimiuaU  the  punieh- 
metit  of  traosportatioii  to  a  penal  colony.  It  will  take  yeure  to  show 
whether  this  barih  rvnicily  wtU  haw  the  desired  vnfect.  An  attempt  hae 
also  been  miulf  to  (rva  Paris  iiod  its  suhiirl)'^  from  the  brutal  rabble  who 
haunt  the  race-courecs  for  purposes  of  gaming  and  swindling.  But  the 
laudable  cfTon^  of  M.  Goblet  agniimt  the-  buokmakcrii  met  with  a  for- 
inid«bl«  opposition  on  behalf  of  customs  already  root«d,  and  ho  was 
obli^ccd  to  relax  the  seTerity  of  his  original  propositions. 

We  must  aUo  place  nmoog  theeensatiunal  evenU  of  those  last  montbd 
the  representation  of  "  Lohenf^rin,"  which  was  to  have  bei-n  simply  un 
artBtic!  Roicmnity,  but  which  the  stupidity  of  a  few  blackguards  and  the 
malice  of  a  few  hgitators  nlnnost  converted  into  a  political  crisis. 
"Lohengrin"  was  to  have  been  played  lost  year  at  Uie  Opdra  Com)[]ue; 
but  M.  Cariralho  nas  obliged  to  ^ve  way  ciefore  the  threats  of  a  for- 
midable vabud.  Sumo  persons,  wboeo  patriotism  con^i^ts  in  trying  to 
incarcerate  France  within  a  Kurt  ai  Chititxc  wall,  and  cuudi'innittg  her  to 
knotv  Dolhin^  of  wbut  pisrex  oiitside,  iiiaiiitaitird  that  it  was  uut  proper 
for  a  theatre  tubeidized  by  ihc  State  to  play  anything  by  an  autlior  ivho 
during  tbe  war  of  1^7U  had  thought  lit  to  make  game  of  the  Parisians 
in  his  sill;  little  farce  of  "  The  Siege  of  Parte."  A  certain  nurabei-  ot 
oompoflers,  who  saw  with  disgust  that  Wagner's  mmic  wsui  bidding  fair 
to  hold  the  place  they  had  reckoned  on  for  then).-cK-e?.  secretly  en- 
couraged the  opposition.  Nevertheless,  thw  number  of  Wagner's  ad- 
mirers in  Paris  is  very  great  indeed.  There  is  not  a  classical  concert 
where  his  works  do  not  form  the  chief  attr»ctiun.  M.  L^muureux,  iu 
particular,  h»«  had  whole  acts  of"  Lohengrin,"  "  Parsifal,"  and  "  Tristan 
andlseult"  performed  by  his  inaguilicvnt  orchestra  with  splendid  suc- 
cess. M.  Lamoureux's  object  in  forming  this  orcitestra — which  is  now 
the  first  in  Paris,  ranking  even  ubovi;  that  of  the  Conservatoire — was  to 
oreat«  a  theatre  where  the  rvpiet^eutuliou  of  the  operatic  works  of 
W&gncr,  Berlin/,  atid  othirr  modern  muGicians,  both  French  and  foreign, 
shouJd  be  carried  in  every  point  to  the  highest  possible  perfeclioD, 
"Lohengrin  "  having  been  dropped  by  M,  Carvalho,  M.  Lamoureux  re- 
solved to  take  it  up  himself  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  and  he  set  to  work  at 
iiwith  bis  usual  detenuinatton  and  artistic  thorough iiuss.  But  ill-luck 
dogs  every  attempt  at  producing  Wat»nk-r'ti  mu^ic  in  Franw.  Tbe  heated 
fMllDg  against  Germany  whicb  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  turned  against  M.  Lamonieux  Uy  the  rivals  who  dreaded  his  com- 
petition, and  this  dl-will  found  csprcssion  id  tbe  newspapers  in  covert 
insinuations  and  iudirect  attacktj.  Juat  at  the  moment  when  the  per- 
torbution  of  feeling  bad  settled  down,  and  everything  was  ready  for 
"  Lohengrin,"  the  Schnacbele  aSair  btoke  out ;  and,  much  to  hi«  private 
disadvantage,  M.  Lamoureux  had  the  good  feelin:;  to  postpone  tbe  per- 
formance/"'-mc  (/(c;  nor  did  be  resume  bb  pruject  till  M.  Scliu:iei>e!e 
had  been  set  at  liberty.  The  concluding  rehearsal  and  the  tjrst  perform- 
ance wero  a  complete  triumph.  Finer  decuratiuiis  and  more  extra- 
ordinary singers  may  have  been  seen  and  heard  clecwhere;  but  never 
hid   Paris  witnessed  a  performauoe  so  pertect  as  a  whole.     Even  in 
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Qermany  the  orcliestral  and  choral  executiaa  hns  never  l>oen  lirotigfht  to 
such  a  point  of  finish.  The  victory  seemed  ^von  ;  but  no;  ihore  «*er8 
the  riot^mongera  to  re«kon  with.  Two  or  three  journals — La  France, 
ta  Revanche,  La  Ijvnlfrne — oheying  I  know  tot  what  weret  euggestion 
or  word  of  command,  called  on  the  mob  to  }>ut  an  end  by  its  vioIeQCu 
t^  an  artistic  achievemfut  which  wittt  doii)^  honour  to  our  country. 
From  the  very  first  iiight  a  brawlioGT  crowd  bcst-l  the  doors,  and 
insulted,  under  the  Indulgent  oyea  of  the  {kiHci;,  all  who  came  out  of 
tho  theatre.  Next  day,  ibouj^h  no  perform:! tioe  was  gcint*  on,  they 
again  cumc  hooting  at  the  doors,  and  threotcniuj;  to  attuck  thu  Gtrmnn 
Embaaey.  Itic  joumats  |>romt9ed  w-cr«e  thin^  for  the  night  of  the  next 
performance.  M.  Lamoureux  was  not  disposfid  to  take  thp  r£s[]oiisibility 
ofa  riot  which  mi^ht  lead  to  international  consequence!),  and  tiQ  gave 
way.  T!iu.<t  it  appean«  that  two  or  three  scandalous  ncvrHpnpcrs  and  a 
handful  of  riotent — iiml,  tvo  must  Rdd,  the  Incompetence  ol  the  auLliori- 
ties  who  should  have  maintained  order — have  hecn  able  to  dt-prive  Paris 
of  the  enjoyment  of  nn  incompaniljli)  work,  and  to  disapiwint  H. 
Lamoureux  of  bis  ambition  to  found  a  bi;j;h-art  theatre  in  Fraacc. 
Thcnt  s«lf-stylcd  patriot):  have  simply  coveted  their  country  with 
ridicido,  and  served  nu  one  but  its  enemies.  Sympathy  bun  D'>t  heeu 
wantiii<^  fur  the  ^allauL  iiiatij^<.'r,  who  has  lost  two  or  three  hundred 
lliuusuud  franca  iu  this  gi:ncrous  attcnipE.  Some  day  yet  bu  Diny  1m 
able  to  resume  his  bruken  task.  Truth  and  common-sense  always  bavu 
the  best  of  it  in  the  Idd^  run,  if  only  they  aro  hacked  up  by  pluck  and 
perseverance. 

As  to  the  Opera  C'-miqwe,  it  sc«nifl  to  have  had  nothing  hot  iti-lnoir 
since  it  gave  up  "  Lilifniirin,"  Tile  "  Pruserpine"  of  M.  de  Soint- 
Saens,  though  it  has  all  the  ^reat  (|iialitie«  of  (hat  mai)tt*r-sympboui<it, 
did  not  succ-eed  in  "drawinj^"  the  public  ;  aud  tlieuoeijual  and  eccentric 
work  of  M.  Cbflbri<!,  "  Lo  Uoi  I'a  dit,"  was  haviii;;  but  a  niotlcrate 
success,  vfhcn  cxwtiimcs,  decorations,  and  all  the  rc»l,  became  the  prtiy  of 
the  tire.  M.  do  Saint-I^acus  has  hven  a  little  compensated  for  tlic  cold 
rotvption  of  biii  "  Pnjscrpim; "  by  tliu  very  -^rrciit  success  of  the  symphony 
performed  at  the  Coiist-rviitoir*  durin;;  the  winter. 

Tile  prose  theatre  has  had  nt)  Ftrikiiii;  sut.-ec*s  siiico"  Krancillou  "j  but 
we  must  not  pasfi  witliout  notice  M.  Theuriet's  deliciously  written  and 
charmine  idyll  of  "  Kaymondc,"  given  at  the  Thc&tre  Fnin;;ais;  nor 
M.  Barbier's  "  Vincenette,"  at  the  same  theatre — n  clever  and  vi^rous 
adaptation  of  M.  Jean  Aicards  Cue  puvm,  "  Miett«  et  Nure";  uor 
M.  Daudet's  "  Numa  Uoumei'tBD,"  whtvli  hus  l)««n  deMrve<1)y  suci^essftil 
at  the  Odeon.  The  "  Arlesience,"  the  "  Saptio,"  aud  tho  "  Numa 
Itoumestan"  of  ^^.  JJandet,  together  with  the  more  powerful  hut  lew 
attractive  pieces  of  II.  Becque,  are  perhaps  the  most  original  dratnatift 
efforts  produced  in  France  of  late  years.  M.  Saudet  pats  on  the  stage 
characters  which  tit  into  none  of  the  recoguiscd  types  of  the  modern 
drama  :  be  makes  them  act  without  any  re;.'ard  to  what  the  uudrence  is 
accustomed  to  ;  he  ventures  on  a  finer  and  moio  intimato  study  of  them 
than  is  commonly  judged  conducive  to  stu^c  c fleet ;  be  dcBpincs  the 
traditional  deno6wi£^nt ;  in  short,  hi^  briuj^  to  his  work  hjtb  mor« 
realism  and  more  hincy  than  bis  fcllnres  do.  If  he  has  nut  a  high 
degroe  of  dramutic  power,  he  has  ^varmlh  and  life ;  and  he  has  Ibis 
NpTfimo  distioctiou — that  his  people  arc  all  real  and  all  interestingi 
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M.  Zola,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  theatre  u  elsewhere  coneiders 
hioiself  tbe  ajKMtlcof  rcalUtn,  Wtmys  iu  hid  dramatic  pk-ces  the  rml 
poverty  and  feebUnesa  of  liis  invention.  In  a  iiovt^l  he  cau  give  free 
course  to  his  marvellous  po^rcrs  of  dcHcription  ;  on  the  stage  ho  cannot 
describe,  be  oan  only  raalce  people  act,  mid  ho  niutil  have  rval  lire  people 
to  do  it.  But  this  ie  just  whore  M.  ZoU  htiU ;  he  produces  nothiaf;  hut 
what  is  atOQce  valgar  and  blue,  and  sinks  into  the  crudeatanJ dullest  of 
raclodraoia.  It  takes  all  the  splondour  of  the  scenery  to  veil  the  poverty 
of  the  piece.  His  two  eiperimentsof  last  winter,  the  "  Ventcede  Paris" 
and  "  Rence,"  were  not  fortunate,  and  the  second  the  less  so>  U.  Zola 
thoug^ht  lit  to  lav  the  blame  on  tJie  critics,  and  violently  attacked  M. 
Sarcey  in  on  article  in  which  he  pionouooed  hiimcU'  a  great  dramatist 
as  well  as  a  great  covelist. 

This  inordinate  vanity  must  end  by  dnmnningeven  the  uleots  ho  has. 
.AJreody  there  arc  not  wanting'  those  who  prefer  M.  Guy  dc  Maupassant, 
a  better  writer  ami  a  finer  uhwrver.  Hu  last  story,  "  Jloiit-Oriol,"  is 
at  onco  a  lore  story  and  a  picture  of  Hfc  at  u  wutcring-phicc  in  the 
Auver^ne.  The  lundsuape  is  painted  in  with  that  broud,  sober,  decisive 
toacb  familiar  to  the  readers  of  M.  de  Maupassant ;  aud  his  personages 
stand  out  in  powerful  reUef,  especially  those  of  the  second  rank.  The 
wily  eld  peasnntj  Pere  Oriel,  is  a  creation  you  cannot  forget.  The 
principal  characters  are  h^s  patiently  titndied  ;  arid  here  n^^ain  we  find 
that  pessimist  conception  of  lifu  and  men  which  gives  so  cud  a  stamp  to 
M.  de  Maupnsant's  work ;  but  if  the  hero  of  the  love  nlFair  h  a  vvurlh- 
len  felh>Wf  Che  hcMine  at  least  is  not  without  a  touching  grace,  and  her 
character  strikes  au  emotional  chord  which  is  absent  from  ttie  works  of 
M.Zola. 

Amongst  the  other  works  of  imagination  we  have-  berurt;  us  we  must 
notice  first  of  all  that  of  a  d/biUant  in  literature — a  young  engineer, 
M.  Marcel  PrOvost.  Ili.s  "  ycorpion  "  is  a  very  vigorous  delineation  of  the 
moral  roTiBicts  of  a  young  priest,  driven  against  bis  will,  partly  by  cir- 
omastances  and  partly  by  the  ir.Buenoe  of  a  friend,  to  enter  the  Order  of 
Jesuits.  An  old  pupil  liimiteU  in  the  Jesuit  establishment  in  the  Uiio 
its  Postes,  M.  Prevost  describes  it>  with  impartial  ftdellty,  It  is  this 
impartinlily  which  gives  its  pecaliar  character  to  the  novel.  The 
clerical  life  is  depicted  with  force  and  freedom,  and  without  the  slightest 
prejudice  for  or  again:^t.  The  style  is  as  yet  that  of  a  beginner,  oc- 
casionally awkward  and  incorrect  J  hut  it  has  force  and  originality,  and 
it  is  without  aSeclation.  M.  A.  Theunet  gives  one  of  his  best  norels, 
"L' Affaire  Fmideville,"  to  the  describing  of  the  ways  and  manners  of 
Government  ofBciaU.     M.  Theuriet  has  been  an  oiliciat  himself  for  many 

Sears,  and  he  has  taken  bia  scenes  from  the  life.  "  Le  Cavalier 
liserey,"  a  study  of  garrison  life  by  M.  Hermant,  runs  down  into 
caricature,  and  is  too  much  au  imitation  of  Daudet  and  Zola.  It  is  full 
of  faithful  and  minute  detail,  but  it  la  wearisome  and  lifeless^  and  with- 
out real  interest.  With  M.  do  BonriSrcs  aud  M.  G.  Daruy  we  leave 
tlie  novel  of  mere  observatiou  for  the  novel  ofcbaracier  and  imagination. 
The  "Joanne  Avril  "  of  the  former  is  a  very  subtle  and  true  nnalyitis  of 
an  exquiitite  girl's  charact4:r.  &L  Duniy^  "L'Uuieaon"  is  the  beat 
thing  that  has  yet  been  done  by  this  young  writer.  The  bimrgeoiae 
girl,  with  her  practicality  and  her  worhltine»s,  and  her  dreamy,  scnti* 
mental,  chivalrous  husband,  are  realized  with  grent  penetration  ;  and  the 
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slow  proocas  by  which  the  two  are  first  estranf^d  sad  then  j^daally 
draw  near  each  oiSer  njraiii,  lo  end  in  perfect  aniaon,  is  told  witi 
iniinito  grace  and  sweetness.  M.  Duruy  ia  now  master  of  his  pen,  and 
mav  tnkv  \m  place  amon^  our  l>L*8t  novelists. 

But  how  tho  intorest  of  fiction  pales  befaro  thnt  of  ml  life,  wfam  hy 
d]anoc  it  is  ^vcn  us  to  rcc  a  livin«:  caul  Inid  bare  I  II  is  this  pleasuru, 
BO  different  and  so  intense,  which  melts  un  as  wo  r«ad  the  two  volumes 
of  the  journal  of  Mdlle.  tlaschkirtscB*,  the  youni>:  Hu^ian  artUt,  taken 
from  us  some  two  yeari  ago,  when  her  powers  mid  her  rcputattou  were 
jost  beginning  to  be  eBtiblisbed,  It  was  no  common  nature,  that  of 
this  younf^  RiiKsiAn,  who  from  her  childhood  had  Wen  dreaming  great 
tbioge,  whom  bctwcOD  thirteen  and  seventeen  we  find  aftpiring:  to  an 
ideal  love  for  a  rich,  noble,  and  heroic  being,  and  who,  front  seventeen 
upwards,  hu  no  ardour  left  except  for  fiime.  The  fame  of  the  singer 
attracts  her  first ;  then  thv  more  durable  fame  of  t)ie  artist.  She  flings 
herself  into  the  study  with  reckless  cutbnsia.tm,  and  literally  liills  herself 
with  work — orrather,  perhaps,  it  was  llic  fervid  soul  burniug  ils  wuy 
through  the  flesh.  Meanwhile,  this  girl,  who  had  travelled  all  over 
Europe,  nnd  who  knew  all  the  languages,  even  the  (lend  ones,  wns  keep- 
ing a  volnminnua  joarnat,  in  which,  with  absolute  sincerity,  she  put 
down  everything — all  her  thoughts,  her  feelings,  her  vaguest  aspirations. 
The  journal  is  in  its  way  a  uni^jue  pieoe  of  doeunientuiy  evidnnee  oa  the 
feminine  miiid.  You  find  in  it  "  interiors  "  worthy  of  Tolslol,  burets  of 
eloquence  worthy  of  Rou«scnu,  nnd  a  power,  description,  and  nnalyBiP 
that  might  rival  Daudct's;  hat  all  with  a  marked  personal  acoent  of  her 
own.  The  concluding  pages — the  account  of  her  relations  with  UastieD 
Lepage,  ill  like  hprnelf,  and  the  story  of  her  own  illness— ur«  estrvmcly 
beautiful.  They  hare  a  sort  of  touching,  indescribable  eweetnesB,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  rest  of  the  journal,  with  its  impetuous  passion  and 
heat. 

Another  history  of  a  soul — a  for  less  simple  and  mor«  literary  soul — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Flaubert.  He,  too,  was  a 
eiogularly  precocious  Youngpcrson.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  busy 
writing  stories  and  plays,  and  at  thirteen  lie  fiad  read  everything,  and 
wns  beginning  to  be  Uavf.  Ncvcrtbelew,  tho  boy-blaae  of  thirteen 
remained  an  enthusiast  to  the  end  of  bis  days,  a  worshipper  of  art,  of  bis 
mother,  bis  sister,  and  his  friends,  and  the  oddest  poa«iMe  mixture  of 
wild  brutality  and  ^e^tbetic  nspirations.  Hjk  love-letters  to  Mme. 
IiOnise  Colet  in  this  volume  are  absolute  masterpieces.  His  chnrao- 
teriHtic  style  is  there  in  all  its  purity  and  harmony,  and  with  n  freedom, 
warmth,  and  abandanco  which  was  not  possible  to  him  in  bis  published 
>vork8,  from  his  exaguerated  idea  of  the  imporponality  of  art,  Thift 
great  writer  was  nit  hi<t  Uio  trying  to  minimize  himself  and  to  frcete 
himself  up.  He  had  triends  about  bim  who  exercised  over  him  the  most 
unfortunate  influence — the  Cinncourts  in  particular,  whose  journal  has 
come  out  at  the  sane  time  with  hi«  letters.  The  Goncourtd  repre^nl 
that  type  of  literary  men  which  is  resolved  to  be  nothing  but  literary, 
whieli  makes  an  idol  of  its  pen,  and  dedicate*  itself  to  the  service  of 
literature  as  the  hermit  to  the  service  of  Ood.  These  men  are  neither 
citizens,  nor  lovers,  nor  friends ;  on  the  2nd  of  December  ISol,  when 
the  liberties  of  France  were  dying  under  the  beels  of  the  soldiery,  the 
only  thing  they  thought  of  was  that  tbeir  book  could  not  come  out ;  they 
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abominnte  Nature  becaate  site  is  oatural  and  not  literary ;  in  art  tlieir 
prefc-rence  \d  for  ele^aut  Irifletj,  and  in  literature  for  style  as  stjle. 
KeadiniT  tliie  journal  ivould  make  one  ready  to  hate  literature  and  all 
things  litcniry,  if  one  did  not  rcUect  bow  very  ^mall  a  place  the  Goncourts 
have  in  it.  Tlitry  have  hud  a  <*reit  and  a  iiiuli<{n  inliuviiof,  nevertlieless, 
and  no  fiitur«  historian  of  French  sooietr  can  ignore  them-  Th«ir 
journal  ^vm  <!i!^ificaut  proof  of  tli«  moral  deptaviiy  iu  wliicb  such  an 
exclusive  dcx'otioD  to  art  may  land  the  devotee. 

But  the  BchcMil  to  which  the  Goncourts  belonged — the  school  of  the 
Gautiere,  the  BunviUeH,  the  Baudelaires,  the  school  of  art  for  its  own 
sake — has  had  its  day.  Thia  is  proved  by  the  severity  with  which  the 
critics  fell  upon  Baudelaire  when  his  journal  nnd  unpublished  works 
were  brought  out  by  M.  Cr^pet,  Tliis  end  of  the  century  is  beset  with 
too  grave  cares  to  amusR  itself  with  the  frivolous  psatimeii  and  fldtish 
putBuits  io  which  Ibe  literary  Sybaritittm  of  the  becoiid  Empire  took 
Its  pleosure.  History  ^ains  by  tliii^  redoubled  cariie«tne^g  of  mind  ;  nnd 
ve  Itave,  as  alwayc;,  eweral  remarkable  works  to  notice  in  thid  depart- 
ment. M.  Tainc  stirred  up  a  profound  sensation  in  the  spring  by  cuutri- 
buting'  to  the  iicvwe  tUn  iJeux  ^fondee  a  portrait  of  Napol«on  I.,  which 
will  form  a  part  of  the  last  volume  of  his  ^eat  work,  "  Le<i  Origines  de 
la  France  Contemporaine."  The  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
produetiuns  of  this  powerful  mind,  it  is  made  up  of  an  Infinite  number 
of  in^tAncec,  of  testimonies,  of  details,  brought  to«;ether  with  extra- 
ordinary patience  and  erudition  ;  but  all  this  mass  of  material  U  disposed, 
arranged,  oo-ordinatcd  with  a  force  of  concentration  and  of  living  poasioa 
which  makes  the  whole  thing  glow  with  vivid  colour  and  enchaDting 
eloquence.  This  all-learned,  philosophic,  scientific  analysis  i«  the  most 
overwhelming  of  indictmenU.  Never  has  Napoleon  been  judged  with 
SQCb  crushing  severity.  His  genius  is  represented  in  all  its  force  and 
grandeur,  but  not  a  single  moral  virliie  appears  to  ennoble  this  purely 
intellectual  greatness.  Napoleon  is  nothing  but  a  condoUicre,  who 
sacrifiees  everything  present  and  future  to  the  gratification  of  his  seltish 
instincts  and  his  Uist  of  fame.  M.  TnintVs  verdict  is  too  absolute,  be 
docs  not  take  suQicient  account  of  dates,  and  there  are  some  anpect^  of 
the  work  and  tho  man  with  which  he  deals  too  slightly ;  but  when  evory 
deduction  is  made,  bis  Nupoleou  is  the  true  Napoleon,  and  will  be,  with 
small  niodin<rntion,  the  Napoleon  of  liietory. 

M.  Chuquct^s  "  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1792"  offers  a  more 
consoling  spectacle.  In  these  three  rolumes — the  Invasion,  Valmy,  and 
the  Reti-cat  of  Brunswick — M.  Chuquet  has  vividly  reproduced  that 
meniomble  eampaign,  which  owes  its  greatna'\s,  hawever,  1es$  to  tho 
events  themselves  than  to  the  spirit  whiuh  animated  the  combatants  and 
the  consequences  which  it  entailed.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  skill  be 
g^ve«  an  int«rest,us  of  things  actually  seco»  to  his  accounts  of  stratoeical 
movement^  bow  he  re^uticitati^  alt  the  actors  in  Lke  drama,  and  sets  tliem 
up  upon  their  feet  with  all  their  old  doad  passions  and  ideas,  ^Vhen  yoa 
bave  read  thei«e  three  volumes  yoa  feel  as  if  you  had  lived  in  thos«  days. 

In  M,  Itothau,  with  his  work  on  "  France  and  ber  Foreign  Policy  in 
lft67/'  we  have  to  do  with  nn  pye-witness  and  almost  a  participator  in 
the  action.  Little  by  little  M.  Rothan  is  giring  us  the  whole  iiislury  of 
the  preliminaries  of  the  Franco-Geroaan  War.  and  strikingthe  wretched 
balance  of  the  blunders,  the  illosioDi,  and  the  sius  of  the  imperial  policy 
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lie  has  the  better  right  to  do  eo  because  fron]  bis  post  at  Frankfort  ho 
■was  nnspnrtng  of  advice  und  admonition  to  the  Minist«n>  of  the  day. 
But,  like  tlie  prophecies  of  CuKvucdra,  which  seemed  only  to  impel  Lhe 
\iotim  towards  the  fiite  tvhicb  awuitod  liim,  tho  wnruingi;  of  M.  Kutlian 
only  cxcitvd  tbu  Govcramcut  tu  an  antt-Prusiuan  pulicy,  without  indiic- 
ii)^  it  to  take  any  of  the  muaAurea  which  mi^bt  have  pri*iared  it  for  the 
cotitCfit.  Having  brought  before  iis  in  his  Iwo  former  volnmee  tbe 
np^tiatintiR  wbiijh  preceded  and  followed  Sadowa,  and  tbe  whole  atlFiur 
of  Luxemburg,  M.  Rothan  gives  tbe»e  two  uew  volumes  to  tbe  Paris  and 
Salzburg  interview^)  in  1^07,  »nd  the  lamentable  adventure  of  Menlnna, 

iwbich  wiis  to  alienate  Italy  from  ub  for  many  a  lonj^  year.     M.  Rotbut 

I  adds  to  hilt  diploinalic  experience  the  pbilotsophic  tenippr  itf  the  historian 

I  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  and  be  writes  well.  Ilis  book  hafi  nlrcndy 
received  the  rooKt  dattcriii|;  of  all  tributcn  :  the  author,  uu  Alsatian  l^ 
birth,  and  accustomed  to  spend  eome  part  of  every  year  on  hi?  Aleatiaa 

,  estate,  was  brutally  expelled  from  it  Bome  two  years  ago.     Princv  Bis- 

'marck  eonfesacd  that  h>  had  alrudi  home. 

M.  Boatmv'a  book  on  "The  Development  of  the  English  Contttitu- 
tJon  and  of  Political  Society  in  England"  will,  we  hope  on  Imth  sides  of 
the  Cbauncl,  meet  with  the  success  due  to  a  work  which  has  been  long 
preparing,  and  which  is  both  careftilty  and  boldly  writlco.    M.  Bouitny 

.  18  one  of  the  most  distingtiisltcd  tbinUers  of  the  doy.  Uc  looks  liku  n 
dreamer;  but  he  has  in  a  vmy  unusual  degree  the  ffift  of  aetion.  lie 
has  created  an  ceLibliiibment  lor  the  higher  educatinn  whii^hdcres  honour 
to  the  country,  the  Et-ole  des  Scietioes  Politi(|nes — -ens  of  the  very  few 
inelitutions  in  France  which  owe  tbeir  origin  entirely  to  private  euter- 
prise.  He  wrote  a  charming  book  »ome  time  ugo  on  Greek  architecture ; 
aud  this  book  on  England  seems  ta  us  the  most  luminous  and  9olid 

(account  there  is  of  the  uevclopmeiit  of  the  English  Constitution.  French- 
men may  learn  from  it  why  it  was  that  feudalism,  which  produced 
liberty  in  Enghmd,  produced  ilei^potism  in  France;  and  how  the  very 
streDfftbof  tbe  royal  prerogative  in  Eni,'1.iDd  led  to  the  limitations  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  it;  while  En^^lishmen  may  see  how  tbv  aban- 
donment of  the  principles  and  usages  which  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  pre- 
vented the  nobility  from  ever  becoming  an  exclusive  caste,  brought  about 
in  the  eighteenth  centurf  the  formation  of  a  landed  oligarchy,  while 
the  progress  of  industry  was  creating  a  new  English  people  opposed  to 
the  habita  and  interest*  of  that  oligarchy.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  ex- 
plained will)  such  force  and  clearness  ibc  causes  of  the  political  uneast- 
DOSS  from  which  England  is  at  present  sutfcring.  The  author  is  a  friend 
of  English  iuetitutious,  and  his  l>uok  will.  1  feel  sure,  be  valued  iu 
England  by  all  thoughtful  and  unprojudicod  iniuds. 

EngUi<b  readers  will  also  appreciate  a  collection  of  critical  biographies 

■of  the  "Great  Fremh  Writtre  "which  Hachettes  :tre  just  bringing  out 

^tinder  tbe  editorship  of  M.  Jusserand,  in  imitation  of  the  Knglieh  scries, 
"  English  Men  of  Lettem."  M.  Jusserand  is  well  known  in  Knglatul 
by  his  work  on  tbe  "  English  Theatre  down  to  Shakespeare,"  and  lii» 
"  Routes  and  Nomads  of  the  Foarteentb  Ccntupf ."  He  has  alco  just 
lubliabcd  B  vuliitnc  on  "  English   Bomttnco  in  the  Time  of  Slmke- 

^speare";  and  be  is  now  complctiuf;  a  "  History  of  English  Literature." 
Ilircu  volume!  of  the  new  ::ciic8  bare  already  appeared — a  very  clever 
sketch  of   Victor  Cousin  by  M.  Jules  Siuioo,  n  cliarming  cesoj'  oa 
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Mme.deS^vignuby  M.  Q,  Boiwier»nnd  n little  work  on Monteequicu  by 
AI.  Albert  Surel,  wlucb,  brief  as  it  is,  is  botb  complete  aud  profound. 
Soon  we  mty  look  for  Tdrgot  by  M,  L.  Sav,  and  Ueopgcs  Sand  by 
il.  Caro. 

Tbi«  sketch  of  G«opk«8  Siiud  roust  have  been  the  last  labour  of  M. 
Ckto.  He  is  dead,  in  Ihu  prime  of  his  life  snd  the  midst  of  bis  trork, 
worn  out  by  the  double  atrain  of  literary  and  social  life.  Not  tbat  bis 
life  was  Btained  by  any  irre^^uloritiefl;  but  il.  Caio  wa»  the  tnoet 
brilliant  of  lalkere ;  ha  w&a  everywben;  SDught  fnr  in  elei^ant  liociely  ; 
fac  had  made  himself  fur  years  post  the  aUvist-r  of  the  ladiea,  a 
sort  of  lay  director  of  coniiciences;  he  was  n«ked  to  oU  the  entertain. 
menta,  all  the  dinners,  nil  tbu  "  fin>t  nit;ht«^,"  nod  be  could  not  briag 
fatmsetfto  litay  au-ay.  In  addition  to  all  tbis,  lie  poured  biroeclf  out  in 
his  lectures,  warm,  eloquent,  delisbtful,  and  tlics«  lit:  Lcpt  up  without  a 
failure  to  the  very  end.  And  he  pullisbeJ  l)ooksu|)on  books.  It  was  not 
possible  to  keep  pace  with  such  an  expenditure  of  vital  force.  Vet  the  books 
he  leaves  behind  him  n-ill  do  little  to  account  for  bis  brilliant  rcputatiun. 
Hi*  ^nius  had  more  etirface  tbua  depth,  hia  style  more  amplitude  than 
solidity.  His  best  book  is  the  one  on  Goethc'a  iihitosopby  ;  and  be  did 
not  know  German.  His  most  ambitious  book,  tne  one  on  "The  Idea  of 
Ood,"  is  less  philosophic  tban  rbelorical.  The  thing  that  most  touches 
one  about  M.  Caro,  apart  from  bis  geniality  and  bis  pvrwnnl  charm,  is  the 
eager  interest  be  took  in  Rotial  and  moral  probleuits.  He  was  always 
endeavouring  by  word  and  pen  to  fight  against  evil  and  to  do  good.  He 
only  ouglit  not  to  have  let  himself  be  spoilt  by  the  ndalation  of  women 
of  the  world,  who  were  all  the  while  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  his 
Mmplicity.  If  be  bad  been  a  little  more  on  hi->  f^uard  iigainst  them,  he 
would  not  have  bad  to  puffi-r  tlie  annoyance  of  Iwingput  on  tlie  Eta|?e  by 
M.  I'ailleron  in  "L«]\Iunde  ou  Von  b'vnna'ie,"  and  he  might  etill  be 
teaching  ng  by  voice  and  pen. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Untvcrstly  wnf  lamenting  the  death  of 
M.  Caro  the  world  of  art  had  it»  own  losses  to  deplore.  M.  Ginllaumet, 
the  poetic  and  emotional  painter  oi  Eastern  manners  nnd  of  Algerian 
landscape,  put  an  end  by  a  tragic  stiiuidv  to  the  secret  drama  of  his  life. 
M.  dc  ItoncbauO,  the  Director-General  of  Muscume,  a  nifln  of  deep 
artistic  feeling  and  of  the  niibtest  cbarai^tcr,  who  Imd  given  us  ijuite  lately 
an  exquisite cii^ay  on  the  Parthenon  and  a  volumeof  poetry,  aleo  died  sud- 
denly. He  will  be  difficult  to  replace,  for  if  he  bad  not  all  the  energy  to 
be  desired  in  au  ndminigtrittnr,  he  had  in  the  highest  degree  tbc  authority 
of  commanding  talents  and  diameter.  The  national  museums  have  cer- 
tainly mode  great  progress  under  his  direction;  and  this  has  been  espe- 
cially due  to  the  care  with  wbicb  bcclncrsc  bis  subordinates.  Little  by  little 
the pfrvonnH  of  our  museums  will  come  to  consist  entirely  of  competent 
nien.  who  are  at  once  scholars  and  artists.  We  hare  only  to  look  at 
what  M.  Rsinach  has  done  al  St.  Germain,  in  the  tittle  time  ha  has  had 
there,  to  learn  how  much  may  be  gained  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
persons. 

Art  holds  so  high  a  place  in  France  that  the  management  of  our 
masenms  becomes  a  very  serious  matter,  since  they  form  one  of  the 
most  importaiit  branches  of  public  instruction.  All  that  can  l>e  done 
in  this  direction  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  public.  People  in 
Prnoct  care  more  for  painting  than  for  poetry.    How  mauy  Frenchmen 
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are  there  wlio  kaow  that  U.  Fran^ob  Copp^:  has  produced  a  very 
pretty  volume  of  Terse  called  "  Arri^rc-Saison  "  ?  How  many  nrc  there 
who  do  not  know,  and  have  cot  uu  opiniou  of  Umir  own  on,  the  picture 
which  took  the  medni  nt  tho  UeI  Salon  ? 

The  real  lovers  of  paialiiig  caic  less  for  a  miscellaneous  iiicture-fair 
Itkc  the  Salon,  thaa  for  those  other  coltectiuus  ivhiah  exhihit  the  works  of 
s  Biaglo  nftiotcr  or  a  single  group  of  painters.  This  spriug  tra  have  had 
the  privilege  of  »iiwin(r  the  u-orks  of  M.  M.iUet,  the  painter  of  peasants, 
the  roaD  \\ho  has  heat  understood  the  hfe  of  the  belds,  with  its  prose 
and  its  poetry,  and  who  h3«  be^t  kao'ivo  hovr  to  recoiicite  the  classical 
feeling  for  deiigo  nith  the  most  Kcnipuloua  revcreucc  for  fact.  Kohodj*'* 
skies  are  so  traDspurent,  so  lumiuoiu  as  hiit ;  there  is  somelhitig  mystic, 
almost  religious,  m  these  ditfuscd  and  golden  san$hit)ci,  half  veiled  Id 
cloud.  The  genius  of  Millet  owed  nothing  to  uuy  one  except  hitoselT 
and  NaturCj  vrhich  he  loved  ;  and  ho  \a  great  among  the  greatctt.  A 
grciit  heart  mnde  him  a  greub  artist. 

At  thu  Wuter-Coloiir  KxhiUtion  we  Rnd  another  painter  of  peasant 
life,  less  poetical,  no  douU,  Uisii  Millet,  but  robust  and  honest,  and  an 
unrivalled  draughtsinan — M.  L'hermitle.  His  oil  paintiogs  are  a  little 
crude  and  spotty  ;  hut  his  water-colour  and  charcoal  drawings  are  saperla- 
tive.  Next  to  his,  iho  best  wnlcr-eolonrs  were  M.  Ton's.  Uiit  land- 
scape colouring  is  very  sweet  and  bright. 

At  the  Tnternntiunnl  Kxliibition  another  lard^^capc  painter — a  real 
poet  thic  tiiuu — 3t.  C'azin,  held  the  tirsl  pluce.  He  ttrikes  always  the 
same  iiolcs,  olwayn  uiuUli-d  and  cnutious ;  hut  then  be  modulatt^  and 
groups  tbcm  witli  such  consummate  iskill ;  he  is  to  thoroughly  master 
of  hiti  eflectfi,  aud  he  speaks  tu  the  very  soul.  Alongside  of  M.  CuzIq 
there  were  popular  eccues  by  RaBiielh  (the  Raphael  of  the  subuibaa 
tavern),  who  has  brought  some  curiuus  studies  (mm  London;  pictures  by 
two  Swedish  artists  ol  very  brilliimt  and  original  powers,  Kdelfelt  aod 
llej'derdahl,  and  tlie  great  Norwegian  sea-paiuter,  Kroeyer  ;  and  some 
etching*  by  that  eccentric  portrait-painter.  Whistler— etchings  aa  dear 
aud  precise  us  his  portraits  uie  dim  and  sombre,  aud  giving  ample  tesU* 
mouy  to  his  mar^'ellous  faculty  of  design.  M.  Rodin  also  contributed 
a  few  designs  in  the  roughs  iu  which  one  recognized  the  bold  chisel 
of  that  eminent  sculptor. 

The  ^uluu  lias  been  unusually  iutcrt-ating  this  year,  hut  not  for  the 
Bal;e  of  M.  Cormon'a  big  eanvae,  "  The  Victors  of  Salamis,"  which 
touk  the  medal  of  honour.  This  is  a  very  commonplaco  atfair,  mch  as 
wa  ^liould  hardly  have  expected  from  au  urtist  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
Btroug  and  original  work.  Nevcrthelessj  tliero  was  one  historical  point- 
ing of  the  tirst  cla^s  there. — the  "  Rebels  of  Casiiel  entreating  the  Pardon 
of  Philip  the  Good  in  the  Mumhes  of  St.  Omer,''  by  M.  Tattegraitt. 
This  is  an  historical  spectacle  that  migliL  compare  with  the  finest  pagen 
of  Michckt.  The  painter  has  i^o  seen  the  epcvtacle,  with  its  background 
of  dreary  Uud»«ape,  that  he  has  done  it  a«  if  from  the  life.  This  is  tbe 
true  realism  of  art—  historical,  emotional,  dramatic  rcaUera.  U.  Taltegniia 
bati  dramatic  feeling  in  the  very  highest  degree ;  and  he  has,  benides, 
the  gift  of  seoiiig  broadly  and  justlv.  His  composition  is  never  what 
you  espcotcd  ;  It  taki-s  you  by  surprisi-;  and  yet  you  say,  "This  is 
how  it  must  have  beeit.''  Me  kuvw  he  was  a  good  painter  hefore 
this    picture ;    we   must   now,    I    think,  admit   that   he    is    •  great 
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painter.  Are  we  to  say  the  sanac  of  M.  nesntird,  who  goes  on 
producinjc  now  a  goml  picture  and  tlien  an  absurdity  without  xeeTn- 
ID^  to  Icuow  wliich  ia  which  T  His  great  d^coratire  paaet,  "  The 
Evening  of  Life,"  \i  one  of  the  good  pictures.  The  old  conple  seated 
at  their  threshoM,  la«hed  by  the  wind  which  hrinffs  the  last  leaves 
whirling  down,  and  looking  far  away  to  the  myi^tenouH  stara,  ore  as 
touching  and  poetio  figur««  as  ever  were  put  upon  canvnc  Opposito 
M.  Beaoard,  M.  Puris  dc  ChavaDnes  Cxhibtt4.'d  one  of  his  great  alle- 
gorical eompoeitioni,  noble  and  elevated  as  always,  and  intended  for 
the  new  Sorbonat.-.  Amongst  the  rising  men  who  have  madu  their 
mark  thia  year  I  may  mention  M.  Taiizi,  wIid  sent  a  vigorous 
portrait  of  M.  Itirhcpin,  and  also  a  landscape  piece — a  pool 
ID  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  wood — the  execution  of  whieh  was 
wonderfully  perfect.     It  was  one  of  the  heat  landccapes  in  the  room, 

.though  both  M.  Japy  and  M.  Danioye  had  painted  their  bent.  I  may 
cnttOD  alio  M.  Fourie, a  yoiing  realietic  jiuinter — too  realistic  perhaps; 
\>ul  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  cheerful iiesa  aiid  light  and  dcUod 
in  his  "  Wedding  at  Yport."  But  I  prtfcr  those  painters  who  know 
how  to  fiud  their  poetieal  cfTects  in  the  common  subji-cia  of  duily  life. 
This  is  the  ease  with  M.  Kixcne,  whose  "IronfouDdiM-ti ''  are  men  of 
magniiioent  mould;  and  with  Mrae.  Deiimont  Breton,  whose  picture, 
"  Bread,"  lenda  to  a  simple  scene  in  a  baker's  shop  the  eigniticance  of  an 
allegory  of  human  life.  Another  thing  that  one  remarked  nt  the  last 
SaioD  was  that  the  medical  schools  were  fiirnishiiif*  subjects  to  the 
painters.  M.  l(rfiuil!i*t  sent  a  very  bad  Dr.  Clirircot  among  his  patients 
in  the  Salpetriere  ;  M.  Gerves  a  very  remarkable  Dr.  Pdan  giving  a 
lesfiuu  in  hii>  mL-thod  of  tyin»  the  arteries  ;  niid  M.  Laurent  G^ell  a  verj' 
good  picture  rtipresentini;  .M.  Pa«leiir  performing  an  inoculation  with 
Ills  aiiti-mbid  vncciuo.  Tlii^  pureuit  of  fuct  haa  nothing  artbtio  abaub 
it.     Still,  our  painters  do  well  to  try  new  paths.     KA.'al  life  in  not  with- 

pCUt  its    artistiu    Ini^piraliun,    if  only   they   can   find    it.      Millet  and 
^j'hcrmitte  fouaJ  it  among  llioir  pftisinits;    but  it  U   rath«r  iu  the 

Jjrorkeliop  of  the  mechanic  than  in  the  dissecting-room  and  the  surgical 

Vtsmphitheatre  that  such  inspiratioua  ate  likely  to  te  found. 

G.  MONOD. 
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THE  motl  inlcrtfsting  iliacovcry  mndc  !»  the  Orienlal  world  aiuoe  the 
bej^nuin^  of  tlie  year  is  that  of  a  e«rio6  of  fhtenicinn  tombs  about 
thrce-quartcn>  of  a  mile  to  the  nortti-aist  of  Sidon.  The  discovery  wu.' 
accidentally  made  last  February  by  a  rich  Mohammedaa  of  the  town, 
who  reported  it  to  the  Turkish  ofHcial^.  UBtndi-Hfy,  Ibe  learued 
Director  of  tJie  Museum  at  Conatatitinoplo,  was  acoordingly  sent  to  the 
epot  to  make  further  excavationB,  and  to  convey  what  was  found  to  the 
Museum  in  Stamhoiil. 

Like  the  ijiduuiau  tombs  opened  hy  M.  Reiiaii  some  ycara  a^o,  the 
newly  diBeovi.'rL>d  tomWnro  approached  by  a  lon<;  shaft  sunk  throut>h 
I  the  rock.  The  Srsb  shaft  found  leads  into  four  eliambcta.  That,  to  the 
<  east  contained  two  white  marble  sni-cophagi,  on  one  of  which  a  fuueral 
fprocefsion  is  cnrvcd  in  the  (jrccic  style.  That  to  the  south  also 
contained  two  Barco|dia;{i,  one  of  black  banalt,  the  other  of  white  marble. 
Thf  laltur  is  one  of  the  tare  sarcophagi  termed  Lycian,  of  which  8«veii 
werepreviously  known  to  exist.  At  the  (our  cstremitiea  of  the  sarco- 
phagus ore  evatc<l  two  Greek  ttpbiuxe^  winded  and  with  human  heads, 
and  opposite  to  them  two  griRinti  with  ihe  heads  of  birds.  The  sides  ofj 
the  sarcophagus  arc  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  centaurs,  an  vreU  a«  ■* 
with  the  representation  of  u  wild-boar  hunt,  and  of  two  chariots  driveo 
by  Amazons.  The  heads  of  the  hones  offer  a  ma^nifieent  fxamploof 
Greek  n'urkmaD.><hlji.  Tlie  chamber  to  the  west,  which  contained  only  a 
singia  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  in  the  form  of  a  mummy,  opeoed 
into  a  second  chamber  of  larger  hikc  nhluh  served  us  the  receptacle  for' 
four  more  sarcophagi.  One  of  these  is  richly  sculptured  and  painted, 
the  famous  purple  of  Tyre  being  especially  conspicuous  among  the 
colours.  Tile  four  faces  of  the  sareophngusare  occupied  by  two  subjects, 
each  admirable  specimens  of  Greek  art.  One  represents  a  battle  between 
Greeks  and  Persians,  the  Greeks  bein^  nude  and  the  Persians  dothed  as 
lis  the  welt-knowD  Pompoiaa  mosaio  of  the  battle  of  Juus.  At  the 
r  extremities  of  the  tableau  are  the  two  chief  personages  of  the  scene, 
seated  on  horseback,  one  of  them,  richly  clothed,  beint;  perhaps  intended 
for  the  Sidonian  prince,  while  the  other,  with  his  brautiful  Greek  bead 
and  lion's  ebiii,  rvuiinds  us  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  four  aagUs 
of  the  lid  of  tJie  sarcophagus  arc  adorned  with  lions. 

The  chamber  to   the  north  contained  two  sarcophagi,  one  of  them 
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bein?  in  the  shape  of  a  mummy  like  tlie  Plicenicmn  Bsroophagi  aaxr  in 
tbe  Mosciim  of  Palermo.  Underneath  thi?  chamlMtr  were  two  others 
cODtainiiig  five  sareopliatn,  on  oim  of  nhicli  i«  a  KprotentatioD  of  a  priiice. 
strctdied  on  his  faocral  b«d.  On  his  head  is  an  Assyrian  cap,  whilft 
oSiirings  of  food  and  nrine  arc  beio^  mada  to  him,  and  a  weeping  nroman 
is  aeateid  at  his  feet. 

All  these  chambers  had  heen  enterct  and  rifled  in  Roman  time^. 
Hxmili-Sey,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  yet  another  cbnmber 
with  a  sarooplia^s  of  black  iuarbl«  in  the  furm  of  a  naummy  wbich 
bad  escaped  the  early  violators  of  the  tomb,  and  contained  the  remains 
of  a  woinaa  and  a  golden  diudcn.  He  hod  the  still  greater  ^od 
furtune  to  diei^Dver  »  6(.>cond  ehan,  »tx  metres  to  the  north  of  the  liret, 
leadio;;  into  a  large  chamber,  the  ruck  walls  of  which  were  encrusted 
with  stucco.  In  one  of  its  corners  ha  found  tn-o  tall  candelabra  of 
brouze,  with  tho  stems  ending  in  Howers.  The  floor  of  the  chamber 
WM  formed  of  three  layers  of  hnge  stones,  and  nndcnieath  thctn  was 
4DeQormou«  monolith,  measuring- ten  culiic  metres,  cut  outof  the  rock  and 
enshrining  a  mngnilieent  sjrcophnf^us  of  black  stone  carved  into  the 
likenew  of  a  mummy,  Thu  earring,  however,  ta  Egyptian,  and  the 
bi«rvglyphieit  with  which  the  sides  of  the  Karcophiigus  are  coverecl 
show  that  it  onglnully  belonged  to  an  Egyptian  of  the  age  of  the 
twenty 'tiixtb  dynasty.  It  had  subsequently  been  transported  to  Sidon, 
there  l«  serve  as  the  last  restiug-place  of  a  prince  who  had  recorded  bis 
name  in  a  Phmnician  inscription  at  its  foot  The  miimmy  of  the  prince 
iiim«elf,  partially  decomposed,  was  found  inside  the  sarcophagus  by  the 
explorers,  along  with  a  diadem  of  gold.  Tlie  mummy  had  been  placed 
in  a  colliu  of  sytamorc-wood,  furnished  on  cither  «idc  with  six  silver 
rings.  The  inscriplion,  of  which  pliutograplis  and  M^ucczes  liave  been 
sent  to  Paris,  rea<li;  n«  follows  :  "  I,  Tnbnit,  pfie«t  of  Afthtoreth  and  king 
of  Sidon,  Eton  of  Eshmunazar,  priest  of  Ashtoreth  and  king  of  Sidou, 
lying  in  this  tomb,  say :  Come  not  to  open  ray  tomb  ;  there  is  neither 
gold  nor  silver  nor  treiisure  (here).  He  who  shall  open  my  tomb  shall 
enjoy  no  prosperity  under  the  sun,  and  shall  tind  no  rest  in  bi«  own 
sepulchre."  TabnJt  waa  the  father  of  KshmunaKar  II,,  whose  sarco- 
piiagua  was  discovered  at  Sidon  by  M.  Rcnan,  and  is  now  in  lite 
Louvre,  and  he  \s  perhaps  the  Tenner  of  Diadora'H  Sictilus,  who  betrayed 
hi»  city  to  Artaxerxcs  Ochus,  aud  was  afterwards  put  to  dentb  by  the 
conqueror. 

Toe  saroopbagi  have  been  conveyed  by  sea  to  Constantinople,  Uieir 
ilc^rtation  having  been  accomplifihed  without  accident.  The  ycescI 
eonveying  them  stopped  on  its  way  at  Biiyrut  and  Mylassa,  in  order  to 
reeeiv«  on  board  other  aati<)uttiea  for  tbe  Museum,  including  a  stone 
covered  with  curious  characters  not  unlike  the  Dittite  hieroglyphics. 

The  work  done  by   Messrs.  Naville  and   Griflilh  dunng  the  past 

ring  on  behalf  of  the  Egypt  Exjiluration  Fund  has  not  been  of  such 
eneral  intcwwt  as  that  to  which  we  liad  been  ncciuitomed  in  formor 
years.  At  Tel-cl-Yeluidtyeh.  "  the  ^fouud  of  the  Jews,"  where  the 
lenwins  of  the  tvoiple  of  tJntas  were  in  all  probability  discovered  in 
1870,  a  necropolis  was  excavated  which  proved  to  be  of  Jewish  origin. 
Names  liko  Slauzar  and  *'  Barohifls  the  son  of  liarehin*,"  were  found 
among  the  Oicck  cjutupbs,  and  we  may  now  consider  it  to  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  site  is  that  of  the  city  in  which  the  3&xt  of  Egypt 
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■aw   the  "  Cily  of    Rigfateousocss "   ot  Inaiah   xix.   18.     In  unotlier 

LBecropolia  of  ourlicr  date,  whicli  canoot  be  later  tbau  tbo  Wpnoin^  of 

^Ihe  twenty-mill  dynasty,  Mr.  Griffith  fouud  a  vaw  of  the    Myki;iia.'»o 

typ«.     The  discovery  in;iy  ttimw  light  on  the   period  down    to  wbioU 

'pottery  of  tlie  kind  coatinaed  to  be  used.     Tel-«l-Yebudiyehf  however, 

turned  out  on    the  whole  to  be  a  disappoiDtmeat,  which   was   com- 

ueiuated  by  Mr.  Navilli^'a  subsn|ucnt  exploratious  in    tbe  mounds  of 

[Subutis  close   to  Zag:nxig.     Here    he  haa  difinterred  the  remains  of  a 

mngiiilicent  temple — that  of  Pjiiht  the   cat^headed  goddess — which  go 

back  to  tho  tim-i  of  the   sixth  dynasty,  though   the   chief  monuments 

ibelong  to  the   reign   of  Ramtres  II.     As  no  traces  of  the  eighteenth 

dynasty  have  bcea  met  vitb  either   bcro  or  at   Sao,  Mr.  Nnvillo  haa 

eug^estcil  tliat  the  Delta  ittill  remained  under  the   domination  of  the 

Hykwif  blirouf^hout  the  period  durint;  which  tho  dyoasty  lasted.    The 

BuggeatioD,  hourcirer,  ciinnot  be  reconciled   with  historical  probability. 

Thu  conqueaU  of  Thothmcs  HI.  in  Asia  would  have  been  u»  itnpueat- 

liility  in  auch  ii  (.-a»«,  and  the  account   of  the  final  vxpuUion  of  Ibc 

Hyksoe  ^ven  by  "Captain"  Ahmes  nt  El-Qah  leaves  no  room  for  a 

conttouatioQ  uf  their  rule  in  the  Delta.     That  Siin,  the  Hykaoe  capitul, 

ahouhl  have  lain  in  riiina  while  the  kintifs  of  the  eighteenth  dyiuisty 

weie  reigiiinj^  at  TlictiM,  is  cosily  iotcllif^blc. 

It  18  not  very  cred itiiblu  tu  Kn^li^h  aruhteology,  that  irhita  a  fenr 
private  individuala  ehould  have  dnne  so  murh  towards  throwin;;  light  on 
tlie  ulucuntius  uf  Ej^yptian  history,  leiui  than  uoihiiig  should  have  been 
«llcctod  by  the  Kngliah  Governmctit  for  tha  iutercete  of  ecioDce  in  that 
treasure-house  of  archamlo^ry,  the  neighbouring  island  of  CypmK.  It  is 
in  Cyprus,  if  anywlicre,  that  the  prolilemB  presented  by  early  Greek 
archaiology  will  find  their  eolulion  ;  and  yet  sini-e  our  occupation  of  the 
^  islaod,  Dot  only  bait  uo  attempt  at  systematic  excavation  been  made,  but 
'  foreign  Goveroments,  who  mi^lit  tiiivc  anilertakeD  the  work,  have  been 
prevented  from  doing  ao.  Such  discoveriei  oa  have  tiken  pluco  bav« ' 
been  mode  by  private  individuals,  often  working  illegally  and  in  secret, 
flnd*cldom,  if  over,  possessed  of  the  means  or  the  knowledge  re<]ui»!ite  for 
that  syKtematic  exploration  which  alone  is  of  service  to  the  liisturian. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunate  presence  of  a  German,  Dr.  Wax 
Ohneralsch-liiclit^r,  in  the  islam),  our  knowledge  of  Cyprian  arcliaralosy 
would  liave  been  aa  scanty  and  inteleudiug  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Dr.  Olincfalsch-Uichter.  however,  has  devoted  himself  eiithusiastieally 
to  a  work  which  ought  to  have  been  inidertaken  by  Englishmen  ;  besides 
txcavatiti^  himself,  he  has  kept  a  c»reful  watch  over  the  excavalioos 
which  h:ive  been  carried  on  hy  others  during  the  last  ha1f-do7.cn  years. 
Tbe  result  of -bis  Uibours  bus  buun  not  only  the  discovery  ol  :-vverul 
importiint  archaic  siteSj  but  Ui«  iutrodncliuu  of  order  and  arrangement 
into  the  arclicjlogy  of  a  country  where  oil  before  was  chaos.  lie  bas 
flurceeded  in  assignin^deSnito  periods  to  the  tombs  and  objects  found  in 
'  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  has  thus  furnished  as  at  last  with  a  cri- 
terion for  deciding  what  is  really  to  he  considered  as  belonging  to  tbo 
Phceniuisn  epoch.  .Many  of  the  Cyprian  voees  quot«d  as  Phooniuiao  by 
Froressor  Ferrot,  in  his  magnificent  volume  on  I'hmnician  art,  now  turn 
'Outtobslong  to  an  ago  oiHter  than  thai  when  the  PhflBDiotaos  tirst 
settled  in  Cyprus. 

Dr.  Obnefalsch-Richter  divides  the  archieologicn]  history  of  the  iihrnd 
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into  two  main  periods,  the  Pre-PIioenicUii  and  the  Pliocniciun.  The 
firat  period  is  cbaracteriMil  as  ui  age  of  bronEc,  or  ratber  copper,  sinoa 
the  tironice  contains  less  tban  its  propiT  amonnt  of  tin.  Iron  wu 
uakaown,  while  on  the  otUer  hand  the  iigo  of  stone  was  almadj'  pwiwd. 
Swords  and  lniDp».  candetal)ra  and  scaraba,  porcelain  and  glius,  all  belong' 
to  a  Inter  epoch.  The  art  of  the  j>eriod  is  represented  by  a  few  rnde 
iduis  and  hand-made  pottery,  imported  vnrnisheo  Tas«8of  the  MyUiMiit^n 
type  first  making  their  appearance  at  ita  close  The  period  k  iigain 
BuLdividcd  by  Dr.  OhnufaWh-Hichter  into  three  uthcrM,  bir^ii,nin<;  with 
thatof  tbo  Uittit4!«,  nho  buri«d  wUli  their  dead  tvliiit  he  terms  "  milkiug- 
eups"  wilb  perforated  rims,  aa  wuU  as  "table-services"  of  earthenware, 
sometimes  ndonied  with  figures  of  dovm  or  of  u  god  and  goddess.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  pottery  coneietA^d  partly  of  incised  lines,  often  filled 
in  with  white  ebulk,  partly  of  objectt;  modelled  in  relief.  Tt  in  not 
until  we  come  to  the  second  sutdivision  tbat  we  meet  with  painted 
decorntions  as  well  as  cylinders,  which  must  have  bet-n  imported  from 
Babylonia,  Sargivn  of  Accad,  whose  date  is  now  known  to  be  as  remote  aa 
B.C.  S80u,  cro88td  over  to  Cyprus  at  the  close  of  one  of  liU  campaigus 
against  Sjriu,  and  a  cylinder  bearing  the  name  of  bin  son  and  sucoceeor, 
Nuram-Sm,  was  found  by  General  di  Cesuola  in  the  island.  These 
cylinders  soon  began  to  be  imilnt^'d  by  nntive  artiste,  though  very 
imperfectly.  The  principal  scttlcmonL  of  this  early  epoch  seemn  to  have 
been  on  the  site  of  Nikosia;  at  all  events  it  is  in  the  ancient  necropoli<i 
ofAgi  Pnraakevi,  close  hy,  that  Dr,  Uichter  has  discovered  the  most 
important  remains  of  it.  The  thinl  eubdivisiou  is  one  of  trnnnition 
leadinj:  on  to  the  Phtenician  age.  when  the  "swastika"  first  appears 
upon  the  pottery;  the  goddesK  worshipped  by  the  natives  is  represented 
naked  in  the  Babylonian  style,  and  horses,  palms,  romiiusite  uuimulK, 
rosettes,  sacred  trees,  and  the  symbol  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite  begin  to 
be  depicted  on  the  eyliodorg.  The  older  engravers  contented  thomsclvBa 
with  diskii  and  creseents,  snakes  and  bulls,  deer  and  moutflons,  te  which 
must  lie  added  the  bull's  head. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Phteniciaim  in  Cyprus  a  new  era  of  art  and 
industry  be^an.  The  bronze  spe&i-hcads  were  provided  with  a  tube 
into  which  the  sliaft  (ilted,  instuail  of  being  tied  or  nailed  to  it  as  was 
previoosly  the  ease :  the  double-headed  axe  of  Asia  Minor  was  intro- 
dnced ;  and  the  leotoid  gems  or  "  Iiiselstcinc ''  of  llilchhorer,  which 
have  bcfn  found  in  vnrions  pnrts  of  the  Mgean,  were  manufactnred  in 
thetiiland.  In  these  gems  Greek  inltuence  makes  itselfstrcmgly  felt,  while 
£gyptiiin  {H>rccUin  shows  that  trade  was  carried  on  wilhthe Delta.  The 
cylinder  gradually  hecunie  a  cone,  the  under  surface  of  which  waa  alone 
engraved.  The  worsltip  of  the  Fnptiian  Astarte,  with  her  doves  and 
sacred  syml)ol,  spread  widely,  oud  an  art  grew  up  in  wliich  Greek  and 
PhoMiician  elements  were  combiuod  together.  Gradually,  however,  the 
Greek  element  obtained  the  nppcrband,  and  hud  it  not  been  for  the 
disasters  of  the  Persian  wurs  Cyprus  might  have  produced  a  school  of 
Greek  sculpture  worthy  of  taking  its  place  by  the  side  of  those  of  the 
mainland. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  magnificent  "  Histoire  de  I'Art  d-ins 
rAntiqiiit^,"*  by  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Cbipiej,  is  now  completed.     The 
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first  hair  of  tlie  volume  deala  vritb  the  nrt  of  Sardinia  ttiid  Jiidsin,  tlie 
Hecond  half  with  tbat  of  the  Hittit«s.  Kverythin;;  relatiag  tu  Uie 
latter  tlintis  nt  present  known  hiu  he«n  brouglil  toother  and  niarsbaUud 
into  order  witli  exhaiiHtivc  li^rning  aad  critical  ability.  Frofcscor 
Porroi  WHS  the  fir«t  to  bring  to  Europe  nccuratc  <lra(vings  and  photo- 
grapht  of  tlio  Hittrito  monumonts  at  iiyuk  and  Bo^hiu  Keul;  be  was 
also  the  Sfst  to  point  out  in  detail  their  charact«riiitic  feuttires  and 
rc&cmblancc  to  thu  famous  imago  of  tlic  Pe€uito-Sc«oftri«  near  Soiyriui. 
His  conclusions  differ  from  my  own  in  one  ]>oint  only ;  h«  bulievM  that 
Uittitc  culture  apread  rather  frotn  nortlieru  byriutlian  Irom  Kappadokia, 
aa  I  have  maintaiiiMl.  The  new  series  of  monument?  discovertsl  by  the 
German  Kxpedittoii  certainly  goM  tu  ahow  tbat  ho  is  right  in  regardinj; 
the  art  of  Kappadotia  ks  belon^in^  toa  later  and  more  developed  period 
than  that  of  the  earliest  kaown  monuments  eoutb  of  the  Taurus.  But 
the  exact  relations  Imlweeu  the  ttvo  districts  in  the  Uittlte  era  will  be 
finally  determined  only  whoa  w^  have  succeeded  in  deciphering  the 
hieroglyphics  which  uccotnpnny  moat  of  the  monument.-<. 

Such  siiccesft  has  not  attended  Captain  Condor 'a  attempt  In  his  "  Altaic 
Hicro^lyplia  and  Utttite  In&criptiona,"  *  where  be  endeavours  to  explain 
tbo  Hittite  iaBcriptiooB  by  the  help  of  Aocndian.  The  Aocadian  words, 
however,  vbich  form  the  basis  of  W\i  decipherment  are  Incorrect,  and  it 
ia  thijrefore  not  surprising  if  the  superstructure  erected  upon  them  proves 
to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Profcbsor  >taiipero  has  given  us  n  charming  volume  on  Egyptian 
arclijeology.t  a  aubjrct  upon  which  he  is  better  qualified  to  spcuk  than 
any  other  living  scholar.  The  book  supplios  a  want;  we  have  books  on 
Kgyptiun  history,  Egyptian  religion,  and  Hgyptiun  lilciaturc,  but  with 
tlie  exception  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  "  Ancient  Egyptians"  none 
which  describes  to  us  the  everyday  life  of  ancient  Egypt.  Professor 
^upero  is  not  only  armed  with  the  latest  monumental  information,  his 
excavations  have  al^o  mide  hioi  practically  acquainted  with  the  objects 
which  the  Egyptians  buried  with  their  dead,  or  painted  on  the  walls  of 
their  tomb».  Tbc  trAveller  on  the  Nile  will  no  longer  be  able  to  plead 
any  excuse  for  his  ignorance  of  early  Egyptian  architecture  and  art,  or 
the  objects  of  houtehold  use  which  hu  may  buy  from  the  natives. 

Of  my  own  llibbert  Lectui-ct  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Biiby- 
loniana,  {  I  can  only  say  that  they  aro  an  attempt  for  the  first  time  to 
give  a  STiitematic  account  nf  Cbaldcan  religion  and  to  trace  its  develop- 
ment from  the  earliust  epoch  of  which  we  know  dowu  to  the  age  of 
Kabonidos  and  (.'yrus.  Its  close  relation  in  so  many  points  to  the 
religion  of  tlic  IsruuLites  may  excite  the  interest  of  studenls  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

A.  H.  SaTCB. 


*  Loniloti :  Bcct1«y  A  Son.  \%8~.  1  lutve  entered  tntu  a  <i«t«lMl  critieisai  oE  Ott 
liocjc  in  tbu  Ariulriuy  irf  Hay  31. 

t  "  Ij'.-^Kiieiilogic  l:^-bti>nnc."  P«rja  :  Maiton  Qtuuitla.  1887.  A  Inmalation  iato 
Eii)(lub  »  beinjc  pren*r«d  by  HUa  Bdwanla. 

t  ' '  LcotarM  on  the  Oiiwa  and  Growtb  «l  Rdigkm  m  illuctnted  by  lb*  Kslljiios  of 
til*  Aiuarot  Oabyloaiaus;^  being  Um  Bibbert  Lcvtuna  for  IHHJ.  Lwdan  ;  WiUuiM  & 
Notjptta.     18B7. 
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ON  the  night  of  the  7tTi  of  April  1886  (Wcdncndar,  II  f.m.), 
OS  I  VM  sitting  iQ  the  garden  of  toj  bmigalon  at  Fcstiawer, 
guing  at  the  »tan  aod  the  silver  moon,  &c.  &c.,  I  heard  my  Afgli&n. 
chaukidar*  old  Piro,  of  the  Khalii  tribe,  muttering  in  a  broken 
voice  fragments  of  a  song  that  souuded  like  a  love-sung.  I  asked  him 
to  repeat  the  eoug  to  me ;  this  he  modestly  declined  to  do  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  lut  lie  gave  way,  and  began : 

"Uy  loro  is  gone  to  Dekhau,  and  boa  Wd  ma  alone: 
1  haT«  gon«  to  him  to  entreat  him. 

*  What  is  it  to  ma  tlmt  thou  shcmldat  become  a  Raja  at  Azrabad  ?  't 
I  Mixed  him  by  tho  ckiit  of  his  gormeat  and  B&id :  '  Look  at  me ! ' " 

Here  old  Piro  stopped,  and  neither  for  lore  nor  for  moDCy  could  I 
prevul  upon  him  to  go  on  :  his  repeftoirt  was  cxbaiuted.  But  my 
intereit  had  been  awakcneil,  and  from  that  night  1  resolved  to  collect 
what  I  could  of  the  Afghan  popular  poetry;  the  field  was  new  and 
unexplored :  English  people  in  India  care  little  for  Indian  ionga. 

I  had  gone  to  the  border  to  study  the  Afghan  language  and  litera- 
torCf  but  I  had  soon  to  reoognizc  that  the  so-called  Afghan  literature 
n  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Pcahawcr.  It 
coDsifits  mainly  of  imitations  and  traoslationa  from  the  PcrsiaQ,  Arabic, 
and  Hindustani.  For  a  time,  under  the  Mc^nls,  an  original  and 
freo  spirit  permeated  Xhoie  iraitationx,  and  Mirza  Ansari,  the  mystical 
poet,  or  Khushhal  Khan,  priuce  of  the  Khatak  tribe,  would  be  ac- 
counted a  true  poet  in  any  nation  and  any  literature.  But  these  are 
rare  exceptions,  and  the  theological  lucubrations  of  the  mnrh-rerered 

*  A»  lit*  and  properly  va  uot  very  ufc  kI  PcaLawer,  it  if  niuol  to  kc«i>  wi  Armed 
watdhtnan,  uU«a  dunkular. 
f  Hydcrabiul.  a  f»Tonnt«  pUcc  of  reiort  for  M^haa  kdroatuera  and  tnlJitt  dt  SortuK*. 

TOL.  Lit.  II 
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AkLuu  Darvcza,  that  narrow^  fouUmoathcd,  rancorous^  and  inHf 
pious  exponent  of  Afghan  ortho^osj,  the  endless  rifticimeitti  of 
Hatim  Tai,  the  most  Iilx;ral  of  Arabs,  of  Alt  Haniza  and  tbe  com- 
panioDs  of  the  Prophet,  or  the  cvcr-retold  edifying  etory  of  .Ios«pb 
and  Zuieikiia,  all  seem  as  if  they  had  bcou  writtea  or  copied  by  mediicvol 
monks  or  uuimagiuative  childreu. 

Tlic  popular,  uawritteu  ]x>ctry,  though  despised  and  ignored  bf 
the  reading  classes,  in  of  quite  a  different  character.  It  is  the  irork  of 
illiterate  poets;  but  it  rcprocnts  thir  feelings  ;  it  has  life  in  it — the 
life  of  the  people  ;  it  ia  simple,  because  the  uatural  range  of  ideas  of 
an  Afghan  is  simple  and  limited  ;  it  is  true  to  Nature,  because  it  repre- 
aents  those  ideas  without  any  moral  bias  or  literary  aftcrtb  ought. 
Sometimes,  therefore,  it  is  powerful  and  beautiful,  becAusc  it  renders 
simply  and  truly  powerful  passions  or  beautiful  feelings. 

During  a  few  mouths*  stay  on  the  border  I  collected  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  songs  *  of  every  description — love-songs,  folklore, 
hymns,  romantic  souga,  and  political  ballads.  If  we  want  to  know 
what  an  Afghan  is,  let  us  pnt  all  books  aside  aud  receive  his  own 
uncoQBcious  confession  from  the  lips  of  his  favourite  poctn.  The 
coofession,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  be  much  to  their  honour  on  the 
whole,  but  it  will  be  the  more  sincere.  This  is  the  value  of  the  wild, 
unpremeditated  accents  of  these  people :  a  poor  thing  it  is,  but  it 
eipresses  their  nature. 

I.  The  AroHAh's  axd  the  Dcus. 

The  Afghanst  are  divided  into  three  independent  grroitpfl : 

1.  The  Afghans  under  British  rule,  or  what  we  may  call  The 
Qaeen'a  Afghans,  who  iuhabit  the  border  districts  along  the  Indus. 
Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Bannu,  Kohat,  Pcuhawcr,  and  Harnrn.  They 
were  conquered  in  I81U,  with  the  Sikhs,  their  then  masters. 

3.  The  Afghans  of  Afghanistan  proper,  or  The  Emir's  Afghans;  the 
only  part  of  the  race  that  forms  something  like  un  organized  power. 

3.  The  Afghans  of  Vaghistan,  "  the  rebel  or  independent  country"; 
that  is  to  say,  those  Afghans  who  do  not  belong  either  to  the  British 
Baj  or  to  the  Kmir,  but  live  in  the  native  national  anarchy  iu  the 
western  basin  of  the  upper  Indus — Svat,  Buncr,  Panjkora,  Dher,  &c. 
Hie  Afghan  of  Yaghistan  ia  the  true,  unsophisticated  Afghan. 

Our  songs  were  collected  in  (be  British  districts  of  Peshawer  and 
Hazara,  but  most  of  them  express,  nevertheless,  the  general  vievra  of 
the  Afghans  to  whatever  part  they  belong;  for  though  there  is  no 
real  nationality  amongat  the  Afghans,  yet  there  is  a  strongly  marked 
national  charactcTj  and  though  sothing  is  more  offensive  to  an  Afghan 

*  To  W  pnUubodt  with  text,  tiaiwUtioD,  uid  eonuiMBlary,  in  the  BH^ioiitiipit  On«nlaf>r 
of  Ui«  Freedi  Arattc  Society. 

t  Jfy^^oM  is  tbeir  Pmimb  aaai*  Ihatr  ladiaa  nam*  ia  Atfton;  tbiir  BatiBwJ  anae 
AiUhin  or  iVfJkhin. 
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than  anotber  Afghaa,  still  tlierc  is  notliing  so  much  like  an  Afghan 
as  another.  Moreover,  mauy  of  these  songs  come  from  Vaghistan,  or 
Afghaoistao.  Songs  travel  quickly  ;  the  thousands  of  Powindas  that 
every  year  pass  twice  ocross  the  Suleiman  rao^e,  hriuging  the  wealth 
of  Ceutral  Asia  and  can-yiug  hack  the  wealth  of  India,  bring  aUo  and 
carry  back  alt  the  treasures  of  the  Afghan  Muse  on  both  sides  the 
mountain ;  and  n  nen-  song  freshly  llowu  nt  Nunshehra,  from  the  lips 
of  Mohammed  the  OiUpresser,  will  rery  soon  he  heard  upon  the 
mountains  of  Buucr,  or  down  the  valle}'  of  the  Hclmeud. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  poets  :  the  Sha-ir  and  tUe  Dum.  With  the 
ShO'ir  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  fae  is  the  literary  jKict,  who  can  read, 
who  knows  Hafis  and  Saudi,  who  writes  Afghan  GhozaU  on  the  Fcraiau 
model,  who  has  composed  a  Divau.  Every  educated  man  is  a  Sfia-ir, 
thoughjifhe  he  a  man  of  good  taste,  he  will  not  assume  the  title;  writing 
Ghaxal  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  old  Afghan  chiefe. 
llafiz  Rahmat,  the  great  Rohilla  captain,  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder 
of  the  Durani  empire,  hod  written  Divans,  were  "  Divan  people  " — AhU 
JHvoH,  as  the  esprcssiou  runs.  The  Sha-ir  may  be  a  clever  writer, 
he  may  be  a  fine  writer;  but  he  has  nothing  to  teach  us  about  bis 
people.    We  may  safely  dismiss  him  with  honour  and  due  respect. 

The  Dum  is  the  popular  singer  and  poet,  for  he  combincB  the  two 
qualities,  like  our  Jongletir  of  the  ^fiddle  Ages.  The  Dunu  form  a 
'  cute ;  the  profeiuion  is  hereditary.  The  Dnm  is  despised  by  the 
people  with  literary  preteusioua,  who  fly  into  a  passion  when  one  of 
these  ignorant  fellows,  fiushcd  with  success,  dubs  himself  a  S/m-ir. 
He  is  not  a  Fathau  by  race,  thouj^h  he  lias  been  palhanixed ,-  he  is  a 
low  sort  of  creature,  whom  the  Khans  and  Sardars  treat  as  the 
in«diieval  barons  might  have  treated  the  itinerant  Jonyfeur — despiaed, 
iosolted,  honoured,  liberally  paid,  intensely  popiilar  amongst  the  people. 
The  DOi.'ice  Dtim  goes  to  a  celebrated  Dum^  who  U  a  master,  an 
Cttad;  he  becomes  his  disciple,  his  shagird.  The  master  teaches 
liim  first  his  own  songs,  then  the  songs  of  the  great  Dumb  of  the 
preseut  and  past  generations.  The  Ustad  takea  his  ahajfirds  with 
him  to  the  festivities  to  which  he  has  been  asked,  private  or  public, 
profane  or  religious:  he  tnkea  them  to  the  bvjra,  the  "common 
house''  or  town-hall  of  the  village,  where  idlers  and  travelling  guests 
meet  every  night  to  hear  the  news  that  is  goiag  round,  and  listen  to 
any  man  that  has  a  tale  to  tell  or  a  song  to  sing.  The  Ustad 
pockets  half  the  sum  given  by  the  host,  and  the  other  half  is  divided 
between  the  tkagirds.  When  a  »kagird  feels  he  can  compose  for 
himself  and  is  able  to  achieve  a  reputation,  he  leaves  his  master 
and  becomes  himself  an  Ustad.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Dums 
generally  are  not  over^seniitive  about  literary  honesty :  plagiarism 
is  rife  among  them.  A  Dtim  will  readily  sing,  as  his  own,  songs  of 
the  dead  or  the  living.    It  is  the  custom  that  poets  should  insert  th«u: 
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names  in  the  last  line;  you  have  only  to  sitbstitate  your  own  uanic 
for  the  name  of  the  real  author  or  of  the  former  {ilagiarist:  people 
vill  not  applaud  you  the  less.  ttiouKh  of  course  the  iojured  party 
may  retort  vitb  a  satire  or  a  stab.  A  good  Dum  may  die  a  rich  coau  : 
Mira  would  hardly  open  his  mouth  anywhere  under  50  rupeeB.  He  was 
an  illiterate  man  ;  he  could  not  read,  but  he  knew  hy  heart  a  wonderful 
number  of  songH,  and  could  improvise.  You  would  ask  him  for  a  soug 
in  a  certain  sliadc  of  feeling;  then  he  would  go  out  with  his  men, 
and  an  hour  afterwards  they  would  come  back  and  sing  a  beautiful 
chonia  on  the  rebab.  Ui&  song  of  "  Zakhme  "  i»  sung  whererer  there 
arc  Afghans,  as  far  as  Ranipor  in  Ilohilkhand,  and  Hayderabad  of 
Dtfkhan,  and  Bets  them  a-dancinf|f  as  soon  as  the  first  notes  are  struck. 
It  was  sung  at  the  Band  Pindi  interriew  as  the  national  song  of  the 
Afghans,  though  it  is  nothing  more — or  rather,  nothing  less — than  a 
loTC-aong.  An  Irish  jonmalist — Mr.  Grattan  Geary,  of  the  Bombay 
Gaseltc — was  struck  with  its  melody,  and  had  it  printed.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  Afghan  song  that  has  ever  been  published.' 

The  people  piously  inclined  object  to  song,  among  the  Afghans 
at)  well  aa  elsewhere ;  and  the  Moll&hs  inveigh  against  the  Dums. 
There  is  only  one  occasion  itlien  even  a  Mollnh  will  approve  of  tbe 
soug  of  a  Dum ;  it  is  when  the  Crusade,  or,  as  the  Anglo-Indians  say, 
the  Crcsoeutudc,  has  been  proclaimed  ;  then  is  the  time  for  the  Dum 
to  rehabilitate  himself,  as  he  sings  the  glories  of  the  Sacred  Wari 
the  bliss  rcserred  to  the  Ghazi,  the  rosea  that  grow  for  him  in  the 
grorcs  above,  and  the  black-eycd  houris  that  come  from  heaven  and 
give  the  dying  man  to  drink  of  the  sherbet  of  mart^^om.  But  in  spite 
of  the  Mollahs,  the  Ihtm  is  as  popular  in  his  profane  as  in  his  semi* 
sacred  character.  Sung  is  a  passion  with  the  Affihans;  in  fact,  one 
of  the  few  noble  passions  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Whenever  three 
Afghans  meet  together,  there  is  a  song  between  them.  In  the  fipjra, 
during  the  evening  conversation,  n  man  rises  up,  seizes  a  rehab,  and 
siugt,  nng8  on.  Perhaps  he  is  under  prosecution  for  a  capital  crioio ; 
perhaps  to-morrow  ho  will  he  hunted  to  the  mountain,  sent  to  the 
gallows ;  what  matters  ?  Every  event  of  public  or  private  life  euters 
soQg  at  once,  and  the  Dums  are  the  journalists  of  the  Afghans.  I 
fancy  the  Dtmt  of  to-day  has  preserved  for  us  faithfully  enough  a  picture 
of  what  the  Bard  was  with  the  Ganls. 


II.  ArniiAN   Honour. 

The  supreme  law  for  an  A  fghan  is  honour :  they  hare  the  idea, 
and  have  a  word  for  it :  Kaagi  Pukht^na,  or  Afghan  honour.  Bat 
the  word  does  not  convey  with  tliem  tlie  same  ideas  as  with  us,  and 
needs  explanation.     The  Nangi  Pukhtdna  indndcs  a  number  of  laws, 

*  Two  MAK*  bsve  beea  tuulatnl  by   Mr-  Tliarhum  in  his  book  on  Bsiuin, 
sAotlicr  by  C«L  Barerty  Cn  tlio  IntrodvctioB  to  tiia  Af^MO  Gnunour. 
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_of  wliicli  the  chief  are  Nanavatai,  Badat,  and  Mailmantai ;  that  is  to 
)iy,  I/«w  of  A»ylum,  Law  of  Revenge,  and  Law  of  Hospitality. 

"  By  NoHaralai,  or  '  tbe  entering  in,'  tlic  Pakhtun  is  expected,  at 
the  Bacri6ee  of  his  own  life  and  projicrty  if  necessary,  to  shelter  and 
protect  any  one  who  iu  extremity  may  flee  to  Lis  threshold,  aiid  seek 
an  uylnm  under  his  roof  *  As  toon  as  yoa  have  crossed  the 
tbrcTihold  of  an  ATghan  you  are  sacred  tu  him,  though  yon  nt-re  his 
deadly  foe,  and  he  will  give  up  his  own  life  to  save  yours ;  assoou  as 
yon  are  out  he  resumes  his  natural  right  to  take  your  life  by  erery 
means  in  his  power,  fair  or  foul. 

Yoa  know  of  the  dramatic  talc  by  Prosper  M^rimee,  of  the  Corsicau 
father  shooting  his  own  child  because  he  has  shown  to  tbe  gendarmca 
the  room  where  an  outlaw  had  hidden  himself.  The  Afghans  have 
the  same  tulc,  hut  a  degree  higher  in  dramatic  horror,  because  here 
it  is  the  son  that  dnc^s  justice  iipcm  his  father.  It  is  the  taic  of 
*"  Adam  Khan  and  Diirlchani/'  a  tale  that  has  Wen  popular  fur  more 
than  a  century,  has  inspired,  and  still  inspires,  many  poets  j  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  aiihjecis  that  every  jioct  must  treat.  There  arc  of 
course  an  infinite  number  of  versions  ;  1  give  here  the  one  that  was 
auDg  to  me,  in  September  last  year,  at  Abbottabad,  by  the  poet 
Burhan,  son  of  the  poet  Nadir. 

Durkhani  was  in  love  with  Adam  Khau,  and  they  had  pledged 
their  faith  to  one  another  ;  but  Durkhani's  father  had  pruraiNi^I  her 
hand  to  the  hated  I*ayavai.     Tlic  lovers  determined  to  ilec  together : 

"  Thi-.y  l<Tt  by  ni^lit.  and  stopped  io  tbo  house  of  Pirmanmi.  Of  miuiy 
viDnges,  Pirmanmi  win  i)ic  lord, 

"  Pirmamai's  tou,  Gujurkhan,  was  the  fri«acl  of  Adam  Khan  :  ch«y  had  tn 
days  before  excbuiigi-d  lurbans  together. 

"  Gujnrkliaii's  r>;iiown  of  prowcu  Kxtumied  iar  and  wide  ;  there  was  no  man 
in  Mttndnn  who  wa»  a  match  for  him. 

"  Darkhoiii  snid  :  '  Uacle  Pirmamoi,  take  us  under  your  guard ;  if  Payavat 
carries  me  sway,  my  Ule  is  ruined.' 

'*  Pinnumai :  *  Fear  not,  Durkhani !  I  shall  not  deliver  thee  without  struggle 
unto  the  hands  nt  Payavai. 

"  '  I  have  a  hundred  horsemen,  covered  with  ciiiraM,  alt  men  of  war ;  I  have 
twelve  hundre'l  men,  with  their  guns  reiuly. 

"  *  They  will  all  of  them  giv«  u]>  fhavc  lives  under  thy  eyos ;  he  tdiuU  not 
carry  iJiec  from  me— wliatdost  thou  fear  ? ' 

"  Durkhani  said  to  Pirmamai :  '  Thou  art  tlie  master ;  I  have  entered  into 
thy  courtyard  ;    thou  art  my  father.' 

"  Pirniamai  eaid  :  '  Durkliaui,  be  not  afraid.  BeCncea  thee  and  tae  hen  is 
tilt)  Lonl  no  nitiiMs.' 

"Piritismai  took  a  solemn  oath,  and  Adam  Khan  and  Durkhani  trustod  htm." 

Payavai  purtues  them,  and  sends  before  bim  a  messenger  to  "^rmA- 
mai.  The  messenger  takes  bis  seat  tranquilly  near  Pirmamai,  aiid  says  : 
"  1  am  come  from  Payariu.     He  says  to  you :  '  Give  mc  up  Durkhaui : 

•  n.  W.  Bctlcw.  "  Ynndxui^"  p.  £12. 
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here  lire  six   hundred   rupeca.''"     Ftrmamai  tried   the  nipoes>  uid 
treaaurcd  them  ia  his  housej  and  «aa  o&e  ia  heart  with  Pa^avai. 

Adam  Khan  had  gone  to  a  hunting  party  i  Pirmamai  sends  Gujarkhaa 
to  Mabubau  ;  Payavai  arrires  ;  Pirmamai  enters  tlie  room  of  Burkhaui, 
and  says :  "  DiirkhaQi,  quick,  get  up  ;  the  enemy  i"  come;  all  my 
men  have  been  hanged."  "  For  pity's  sake,"  cries  Ilnrkhani,  "  gire 
me  uot  up.  The  Pukhtuns  keep  their  word  ;  they  arc  under  the  law 
of  honoiir."  "  Yon  speak  in  rain,"  shouts  Pirmamai  ;  "  Payarai  is 
too  useful  to  mc."  She  cries,  abe  struggles,  she  curses  him.  "  The 
man  without  honour  will  be  despised:  that  word  will  be  remembered 
to  the  day  of  Reaurreetion." 

"Gnjorkhaa  was  comiog  bumc  Ercm  bis  jonmoy  :  tho  skirts  of  his  turban 
were  floaUng  frum  his  a)ioulder&. 

"A  man  told  him:  'tiujarkban,  tliy  father,  baa  given  up  Darkbani  to 
Payarai :  PayaTtu  baa  carried  her  a  [>rL«>nr.r.' 

"  Gujiirkban  cried  out :  *  Where  Is  my  falh(;t  f  Tell  me  ;  fira  goes  out  of 
my  body.' 

"Pirmamai  stood  under  the  shaluir  of  a  wall;  be  himself  beard  theso  words. 

"  Quickly  he  spnuig  upon  his  horse  and  Red  away ;  owcat  ran  down  frain  his 
forehead  out  of  fear. 

"Gujnrkhan  gikllopml  upon  o  while  horse ;  he  let  him  loose  behind  Pir- 
mamai ;  he  let  tiiv  two  rcitu  lie  on  the  neck  of  ibe  horse. 

"  lie  ran  tea  miles.  O  my  frioods!  the  spittle  grew  dry  in  the  mouth  of 
Pirmamai. 

"Gujarkban  reached  him  with  the  end  of  his  laoce,  and  Pirmamai's  ribs 
wttTfl  ptt.-n;c<l  through  rroui  i>id«  to  side. 

"  Pirmamu  rolliHl  dovn  from  his  horse  to  earth :  Pirmamai  cried,  and 
entreated  Gujarklian. 

"Pirmamai  ssid ;  '0  Gnjarkhan!  I  am  thy  tatlker;  the  deed  that  1 
wrought  was  done  one  of  aheer  madoeMu' 

*' Gujarkluiii  mid:  *I  swtar  it,  1  will  not  s[«re  ibea;  thon  haat  covered 
with  shame  gcaeiations  of  Pathaaa.* 

"  He  drew  out  bin  Iranian  sword,  and  hewed  him  down :  Pinnamara  booea  i 
were  grotmd  into  powder. 

"  GujaikhaD  gaOopcd  back  on  bia  white  borso^  aod  dii^ipeared :  I^rmamai'a 
flesh  was  deroored  by  jackals." 

Vi)i.tA  are  the  feelings  of  aa  Afghan  Itatcning  to  the  talc  of  horror? 
Ilie  poet  himself,  like  the  chorus  of  antique  tragedy,  girc^  cxprrasion 
to  the  verdict  of  public  coDscicncc  in  one  word,  without  appeaL 
Burh&n  says :  '*  Gujarkh&n  has  done  a  Patban's  deed." 

Badat*  or  revenge,  is  the  aoul  of  Afghan  life.     All  the  history  of , 
Afghanistan,  both   public  and   priratc,  is  one  continued  tale  of  ren- 
deUa.     Howerer,  it   chances    that   I    have   uot  in  my  collection  any 
song  of  1-cndetta  illustrating  this  side  of  Afghan  life  io  &  meaner  i 
auificicatly  characteristic  in  deserve  quotation.     Suffice  it  to  say.  that 


'  Aaif«f,  or  ntaliattaL  amrt  be  exactol  Far  tnxy  aad  Iks  ilulilMt  pawwial  nfvrf  ' 
<*  inmll,  M-  tot  iliiiisii  M  prvpsffcr.     Wlitrc  tltc  anogcr  takes  tLa  life  «i  Us  ncttai  a 
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Teadetta  in  with  tbe  Afghuns  what  it  is  irith  the  Contic&as,  the  Alba- 
DUiDi,  all  prioiitive  moaulaiuccra :  it  is  hereditary  and  not  to  bo 
prcsmbcil. 

Kven  on  BrittHli  tcmtorr  tlic  law  is  povrcrieu  agunst  the  Badal; 
it  U  one  of  the  crimes  for  which  no  witness  will  bo  found  to  spook 
before  the  judge  in  kaehehri.  There  is  hardly  an  Mghan  in  the 
moiiutaiD  who  has  uoC  a  foe  who  aitau  at  hiH  head,  anil  at  whose 
bead  he  aims.  It  happens  not  seldom  that  an  Afghan  Sopoy  from 
Yaghistan — many  Afghans  from  over  the  border  enlist  in  the  native 
contingent — asks  for  leave  for  private  business ;  that  means  that 
there  is  up  there  some  wolfa  head  whieh  he  baa  to  take.  There  is  a 
story  of  au  Afghan  Sepoy,  who,  having  not  joined  his  paltan  in  duo 
titflc,  complained  bitterly  of  the  iniquity  of  his  officer,  who  bad  dis- 
missed him  from  service :  "  I  bad  a  duty  of  Bodal  to  perform ;  I 
bad  a  foe  to  kill.   The  scamp  absconded  for  weeks :  what  could  I  do  ?  " 

Mailmaatai  is  a  virtue  of  a  less  stern  character;  it  is  hospitality 
in  \\\c  widest  mcuning  of  the  word.  The  Afghan  is  bound  to  feed 
and  fihcltcr  any  traveller  whu  knocks  at  his  door ;  even  inGdels 
Lave  a  claim  upon  bis  hospitality.  The  laws  of  maHmaatai  arc  binding 
on  tbe  commuuc  as  well  a«  on  the  individual ;  the  h»jra  i*  the  home 
of  tboHC  who  have  uo  home.  Even  iu  Uritish  districts  the  chief  of 
the  village,  the  Malik  or  Lamhardar,  raises  a  special  revenue— the 
mal&a,  or  bospitHlity  tax — for  the  ciitcrtuiumcut  of  i]ii:«siiig  travellers. 
TVbcther  rich  or  poor,  the  duty  is  the  same  for  all.  The  poor  entertain 
poorly,  the  rich  riehly.  It  happens  not  seldom  that  tbcy  run  into 
debt,  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  Hindu  money-lender,  for  fear  tbcy  should 
descrrc  tbe  name  of  a  afi^m,  a  miser— the  worst  insult  to  an  Afghan, 
especially  to  au  Afghan  of  high  rank.  Old  Afzal  Rhan,of  Jemalgarhi, 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  KhatakHj  will  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time  amoQgst  bis  people  because  be  ia  a  shum,  and  poet  Malimud 
sang  a  cruel  song  of  him.  Here  is  bis  story;  it  is  the  old  story  of 
tbe  end  of  a  great  name. 

Afzal  Khan  vas  boro  in  the  tiret  years  of  this  century ;  he  is 
descended  in  direct  line  from  the  prince  of  the  Kfaataks,  Kbusbfaal 
Khno,  the  great  warrior  and  great  poet,  who  for  years  in  hix  moun- 
tains defied  Aureiigzch  and  the  Mogul  empire,  and  "  who,  as  he  boasts, 
was  the  first  to  raise  bis  standard  in  tbe  field  of  Afghan  song,  and 
subjugated  tbe  empire  of  wonls  under  tbe  hoof  of  bis  battle-steed." 
About  1S3U  bis  cousin,  KhaviU  Khau,  received  the  iurestiture  of 
Akora  at  the  hands  of  Itunjct  Singh,  the  Sikh  suzerain  of  the  now 
British  Afghans :  Afzal  Khan  stabbed  him  with  bis  own  band  on  his 
way  home  from  Lahore.  He  rendered  service  during  the  Mutiny; 
liis  income  was  3,G29  rnpoes,  S22  of  which  were  a  peoaion  from 
Government  for  loyal  service.     Afzal  Khan  was  a  rich  man ;  he  bad 
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a  great  name ;  he  had  in  bis  houae  the  original  mauuBcripts  ol 
Kbushhal  Khan ;  he  had  his  enemie*'  blood  on  biB  hand ;  he  bad 
everything  necessary  to  deserve  him  the  esteem  of  his  own  people ; 
but  bu  was  a  ahiim,  and  Mahmud  has  made  bis  name  immortal  iq  a, 
Rattrc.  This  satire  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialf^uc  between  pupil  and 
muter,  fthagird  aud  uttad: 

"  Pui-iL :  At  Jamalgarbi  lives  MxaX  Xhuc. 

Master  :  Tell  me  about  bint.  Ue  boastfully  praises  himself  and  his  sons 
every  moment. 

FuriL  :  No  guest  is  welcomo  to  him. 

HASrsB :  May  God,  thercforo,  bring  distress  upon  bim  I 

Pupil  :  Yes,  «v«r  invoke  »  curse  upon  a  mis«r  \ 

Hastkr:  Ue  is  evil-natured,  evil-t^igned,  evil-mannered  ;  there  never 
never  will  be,  a  miser  such  a«  he. 

PtiriL :  Wlien  from  a  distance  be  sees  a  guest  coming, 
Masteb  :  He  says  to  him  :  *  Wherefore  do  you  come  7 '  * 
PtTPiL :  He  kills  bira  with  questions  from  bead  to  foot. 
UasTKK  :  He  btu  no  fesr,  no  reapect  of  the  Lord. 
PcriL  :  He  never  lets  a  guest  rest  on  a  bed  in  the  hiijra. 
Master  :  His  mouth  is  always  open  as  an  cinpty  vroll. 
PirriL  :  lie  has  no  teeth,  his  moutli  is  blade  aa  an  oven. 
FcPiL :  He  who  will  cut  bim  into  [Meees, 
Mastkr  :  Will  be  a  Glia:ti,  and  it  is  a  scamp  he  will  kill. 
Hastbr:  Let  bim   vanish   from  roy  oyes;  be  sets  all   hit   kith   nnd  kin 
a-blushing. 

PurtL :  Tb«re  will  never  be  such  a  shameless  fellow  as  Afsal  Kliao. 
MADMcm  ujrx:   I  wag  my  tongue  upon  him  lrc«ly  in  the  baxaar." 

The  curse  of  the  poet  wn»  not  lost.  liast  year,  in  May,  I  saw  the 
poor  old  ecaiDp,  in  chains,  plcaditig  for  bis  life  before  the  Scssiona 
Judge  in  Kachebri.  He  was  charged  with  triutorous  murder ;  bis  two 
soDi  and  two  servants  were  with  him  in  the  dock.  As  witnesses 
were  speaking',  the  five  accused  men  did  not  cease  from  muttering 
prayers  and  telling  their  beads,  in  order  to  make  the  depositions 
harmless  and  turn  the  heart  of  the  judge  in  their  favour.  Afzal  Khan 
was  acquitted,  but  one  of  his  soen  and  one  of  his  servants  were 
sentenced  to  death.  When  I  left,  the  appeal  naa  pending  at  lAborc. 
I  am  afraid  by  tins  time  the  grandson  of  Kbushhal  Kbau  has  been 
dangling  for  a  long  time :  the  English  in  India  hare  a  foible  for 
hanging  big  people:   it  seXs  a  good  example. 

I  must  say  that  public  opinion  amongst  the  natives  underwent  a 
revnIsioD  in  favour  of  Afzal  Khan.  They  would  have  welcomed  with 
pleasure  the  nens  that  the  old  skum  had  been  stabbed  by  any  uiau  of 
bis  kith  and  kin  ;  but  it  was  banl  to  see  justice  done  upon  liim  by  a 
Firaogi.  Besides,  the  murdered  maD  bad  spoken  slightingly  of  Afzal 
Kbau'B  daugbtcr-in-law.'}'  That  mtirdcr  was  the  only  fine  trait  iu  hia 
life,  the  redeeming  feature. 

*  A(iao«liuii  uover  to  b«  sjikcd  from  a  uuest  until  his  aeola  lura  Iic«ii  sttvodoi]  to. 

t  "Tbssbawt  or  dander  of  s  man's  fenidc  Nktiomiisoiily  tobe  wipod  out  in  tba  blood 
of  Um  aUadcnr,  and  ant  nafrcqBciitljr  t&e  BUadend  ooo,  vhetber  the  catuiugr  be  de- 
atrrod  ar  tuA,  is  mimkrcd  to  bejin  witb."    (BeUew,  "  YundtAia,"  2H.) 
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III.  ArcUAN  Honour. 

What  the  Afghan  hononr  i»,  we  know;  the  ballad  of  Muqarrab 
Khnii  will  teach  us  what  it  is  not. 

Muqarrab  Khan  h  the  ideal  of  the  Afghan  politician  inYaghistan. 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  Khedii  Klieil ,  an  important  tribe,  divided  into 
two  clam,  the  Bam  Kheil  and  the  Osmau  Khcil.  He  succeeded  hia 
father,  Fatteli  Khan,  in  I&bl,  at  Penjtar,  and  helped  the  Engliah 
during  the  annexation  of  Penjab.  He  took  refuge  with  them  in 
18iir,  as  his  subjects  had  cupelled  him  on  account  of  his  tyranny. 
Uc  lived  a  long  time  at  Peshawer  on  an  allowance  of  three  rupees  a 
day.  Then  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Amnsai  tribe,  and 
with  their  help  retook  Penjtar  in  1874.  His  enemies  submitted  ;  the 
Jirga*  compoeed  of  eighty  men,  came  to  receive  bim.  The  Coran 
W98  brought  for  them  to  take  their  oath  upon  it.  Just  at  that  moment 
the  AmaKais  broke  into  the  hall,  and  all  the  Jirga  was  massacred. 
Aiter  many  vicissitudes,  again  an  exile  and  a  conqueror,  torn  by 
turn,  he  came  onre  more,  two  years  ago,  to  sit  a  refugee  at  the  hearth 
of  thc>;nglish.  Tiie  Commissioner, Colonel  Waterficid,  gave  him  a  plot 
of  ground  on  free  rent.  "The  old  man  ia  so  old,"  said  the  Cam> 
misaiooer  to  me,  "  that  it  will  not  long  be  a  charge  upon  the  bttdget 
of  India." 

Here  ii  the  tale  of  the  masAncre,  as  told  by  the  poet  Arsal : — 

"Firoafeaid  lo  tha  Jirga:  'We  will  mnko  poacu  at  present  for  policy's 
sak«.  Vt'i)  wUl  B«ai]  away  Ui«  Aiuazais,  the  KLoa  will  remuia  alone,  and  then 
he  will  hear  what  we  have  lo  My.' 

"  Tb«  Jirga  miule  peace ;  but  n  thought  of  treason  lay  in  the  hcnrt  of  each 
of  them  :  *  We  will  jack  Uhasikot.'  Ghaxan  was  a  purtifAii  of  the  Khan  ;  he 
informed  bim  cf  tLc  plot. 

"  Ghaan  infurmed  liiiii  to  lb«  full  of  all  that  was  going  oa;  he  told  him  : 
'  Pot  not  thy  tniMt  in  th*:m  ;  tbi^  Jirga  faai  d«eread  thy  iluntii.  .Slatighler  tti«ui 
each  and  all,  that  tliou  uiiiyeBt  hare  no  longer  to  weary  thyself  ooacaraiag 
them  V 

*'  The  Jirga  and  the  Khan  mot  logcthcr.  My  gupporl  in  in  tho  merdlUl 
God!  With  them  w«e  Ghiillini  and  Sheik  Kiueia:  may  th«r  fact  b«  block 
before  tho  Loid ! 

"The  Khan  said:  'Firost!  Thou  coumitteBt  treaaon  everyday.  Take 
m«  to  F«njtar !     I,  the  prince  of  this  land,  go  from  door  to  door  ai  a  bcggnr.' 

"  Firois  xusworcd :  '  Thoa  art  our  Khan.  Come,  makfl  do  havoc  amongat 
us.  We  will  bring  back  proBperity  to  thy  house.  Wawill  give  thee  Penjtar. 
Between  us  and  lh«(>  here  ia  the  Coran.' 

"  Th«  Khou  Mid  frankly  :  '  Yuu  lake  oath  io  uiy  Laads  now,  aad  yet  y»u 
will  nA«Twiirds  conspire  iigunsl  inc.  You  will  betray  me  when  my  lu'my  is 
dispersed.' 

"The  Jirga  answered  :  '  Why  should  we  play  the  traitor?  Thou  art  our 
Khan  fur  eri.-r.' 

"  The  two  chiefs  kimtd  one  another,  tliey  tat  down  in  the  midst  of  tha  Jirga. 
....   The  Amazaia  broke  in,  a  tumult  arises,  all  disperse.     Tho  Khan  has 
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riirokflD  his  promiH,  beUe<)  bU  owd  word.    It  Lu  mada  &1I  the  world  deaf' 
and  blind. 

"  Tlie  Sliatlu  Kliuil  hxd  been  Utken  iiDswsm ;  xhey  did  not  undonUnd 
■wbnt  was  being  don«  ;  tiiey  were  pot  to  tie  sword,  O  my  frirad.  7^m  wm 
written  in  tlicir  destiny. 

"  Willi  Uie  lielp  of  the  AimucMX.  tlie  Khan  slaughtered  the  Khedit  Kheil. 
Tlivru  vfsa  i»on.-y  Tor  no  one ;  no  oiiti  G«ca{>vd.  Amongat  Lb*>  viclima  wu 
H&iru,  wlio  was  tbe  malU:  of  tJio  Mada  Klieil ,  ha  wu  cut  to  piuoes  witli  tbo 
Penuan  sworOiu 

"  The  night  went.  En  the  morning  the  newssprcsid.  .Some  were  indtysant, 
tcme  wert  •jlatl.  It  wu  a  great  sorrow  with  tbc  Otman  Khcil ;  their  time  hsa 
]Hisscd  awuy." 

The  poet  does  not  precisely  approve  of  Muqurrab ;  but,  if  youi 
look  coldly  at  things,  wbo  ia  the  good  Afghau  who  iu  his  stead 
would  have  not  done  the  &amc?  lu  the  struggle  for  life,  a  man's 
word  is  only  a  wen.pon,  and  an  oath  lit  !l  hunting  net  as  good  as  any 
other  or  better.  The  Jirga  of  the  Rhcdu  Kheil  had  forgotten  that 
terrible  maxim  of  their  nation  :  "  When  thou  hast  reconciled  thyself 
with  thy  foe,  then  beware  of  him." 

IV.  Thk  Klepbt. 

The  Afghans  hare  a  noble  maxim,  worthy  of  any  Stoic :  "  If  thou 
haat,  eat ;  if  thou  hast  not,  die."  *  Uuforluaately  they  do  not  live  up 
to  it,  and  in  practice  it  becomes  :  "  If  thou  haat,  cat ;  if  thou  ha&t  not, 
talte."  The  ideal  of  a  man  is  to  live  upon  his  neighbour.  The 
Afridis  of  the  Khaibcr  Pass  lived  for  centuries  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  caravans,  till  the  Briti9h  Government  enlisted  these  hereditary 
robbers  as  regular  gendarmes,  and  compounded  for  their  right  of 
plunder  by  a  regular  annuity.  The  Ghitzaia,  who  are  just  now 
making  life  rather  uneasy  to  the  Emir,  proudly  interpret  their  name 
OS  "  Son  of  robber,"  and  lire  according  to  the  etymology.  AVhen  a 
child  is  horn,  his  mother  bores  a  hole  through  the  mud  wall  of  the 
hut,  and  makes  it  pass  through,  saying:  "  Ohal  :m — be  a  good 
robber,  my  child."  The  Kashmiris,  who  were  for  seventy  years 
under  the  Afghan  yoke,  have  described  in  one  tine  the  morals  of 
those  strictest  among  Muaulmatis,  and  the  worst  amongst  plunderers  : 
"  To  pray  is  piety  lyorr),  to  prey  is  duly  (farz)." 

In  the  British  territory,  though  the   idea  of   law  and  onler  has . 
made  remarkabtc  progress,  and  people,  who  formerly  were  wont  to 
settle  their  quarrels  according    to  the   prescriptions  of  the   Nanj 
Pnkhtiina,  arc  not  seldom  willing  to  have  them  brought  to  Kachchri, ' 
yet  the  Ktepht  is  still  a  national  hero,  and  a  favourite  subject  with 
popular  poets.     One  died  three  or  four  years  ago,  whose  name  is  st 
on  the  lips  of  all.     His  is  his  story  as  it  was  told  to  mc. 

Nairn  Shah  was  bora  near  Chcrat,  a  military  station  in  the 
Khat&k  mountains.       Ilia  brother  was  insulted  by   tho   Sikh    Phul 

•  Tliorimni,*'auiim." 
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Singh,  who  was  Kotvalf  or  chief  of  the  poHcc-sta.tioa,  at  Naushchra, 
an  important  cantonmeot  on  the  Kabul  river,  with  two  rej^mcnta. 
He  lodged  a  coaiptaint  with  the  British  commuudaut;  ibc  complaint 
WM  discarded;  theu  he  applied  for  justice  to  his  brother.  Nairn 
Shah  wrote  to  the  Kotval,  saying :  "  Vou  have  harmed  my  brother, 
I  will  harm  you."  The  Kotval  oud  the  Ociieral  laughed;  hut  on  the 
Mine  night  Nairn  Shah  hrukc  into  the  town  with  a  huadrcd  meu, 
looted  it,  entered  the  Kottali,  sat  as  a  judge,  hod  time  enough  to 
have  one  of  his  enemies  sentenced  and  shot.  The  noise  awakens  the 
commandant,  who  arrives  from  the  distant  cantonment  just  in  time  to 
tec  him  deciog  down  the  river.  He  pursues  him  there  for  hours  in 
vain.  "Nairn  Shah  was  uot  a  fiah  to  hide  himiielf  in  the  river;" 
be  was  a  man  of  the  mountain,  anil  was  alrcaily  safe  in  hia  Kbatak 
den,  while  they  were  atill  buntiiig  him  down  the  rircr. 

Oqcc  upon  s  time  Nairn  Shah  met  "the  General  Sftb."*  The  General 
was  one  of  his  great  admirers;  he  said  to  him  :  "  Will  you  enter  my 
service  ?"  "  With  pleasure/' was  the  answer ;  "bntyou  must  first 
put  to  death  the  Kotval  of  Naushehni."  The  General  objected  to 
the  condition,  and  the  negotiation  was  stopped  ;  but  he  sent  him,  aa 
a  token  of  esteem,  a  gun,  a  sword,  a  pistol,  two  hundred  rupecH,  and 
a  nulch  cow.  Nairn  Shah  was  tonehod  with  the  proceedings;  hut 
this  did  not  prevent  his  staughtering  an  entire  picket  at  Chahkot : 
he  retired  peacefully,  carrying  with  him  some  twenty  Martini  guns — 
qnitc  a  fortune  for  a  jioop  Afghan  robber. 

The  Government  at  last  had  recourse  to  the  unfailing  method : 
they  put  a  prise  of  3,000  rupees  on  his  head.  Nairn  Shah,  taken 
by  surprise  while  anlccp,  at  Kohi,  was  wounded  to  death  hefori;  he 
could  defend  himself.  All  the  pocta  mourned  his  death  :  here  is  one 
of  tbcir  songs,  equal  to  any  of  the  Klepht  songs  in  Faiiriel : 

"  They  f«ll  down  upon  him  unawares,  lie  wMcnpturod ; 

N&im  Sbilh  vras  tlie  fniicoa  of  ibe  binck  mouaULius,  bu  won  th«   m.-iii  uf  tlie 

great  lieart.     Th«  report  of  the  gonn  burst  Tineipectedly  upon  him. 
It  was  tho  hand  of  God  that  ftrvA  the  fnin*,  for  he  was  stronger  than  a  Nswub. 

He  opened  Iiia  eyea  from   his  sleep,  and  this  time  tlie  Tigur's  shot 

nitiscd. 
The  Tigor  «pclc«  in  this  manner :  *  O  that  tb«  fight  were  in  tha  open  field  t 

This  is  thi:  regret  lufl  in  my  heart.'     Dcaith  had  taken  him  to  Kobi : 

who  could  help  him  ? 
Death  said  :  *  Go  not  further :  hfte  is  th«  place,  under  (lits  viae.'     The  foes 

couo  upon  liim  from  atovc,  from  bolow  j  they  woro  men  without  tho 

fcair  of  God.     lie  gave  up  the  ghost. 
What  Fat«  has  written  cannot  bo  altsried  :  tlicy  ware  men  without  the  fear  of 

tiod.     Slay  cuncH  rain  upon  them  I 
Ashahad  sttll  breath  left  in  his  body,  tho  Thinadir-f  came  by. 
Tho  Thiinadar  said  to  him  :   '  Toll  ra«,  why  did  you  sWp  untimely  ?      So  did 

the  guns  doTOur  thoe  from  afar.' 

*  Sab,  the  popvUr  ynnuncUUoa  for  Silhib.  t  Tlie  chief  of  the  poheo-efaktlaB. 
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He  expounded  tfa«  tn&ttcr  to  the  Thviuidar,  nod  boreaUied  bis  last. 

He  expounded  &11  the  matter  as  it  stood.     They  took  him  lo  tlie  Voti*  ut 

Pcftlmwcr.     All  people  heard  the  ri«ws:   they  looked   at  the  face  of 

Nuioi  Sttth  :  f  all  the  people  of  the  town  wore  tli«re. 
All  ibc  people  met  at  the  koti :  O  hero,  thy  house  ia  empty  1    No  hero  «vcr 

will  appear  who  is  like  unto  NAim  Shah.     The  Engriz  Government 

wu  aorry  for  his  death.  | 
His  motlmr  co,va»  out  of  the  housc,§  bIic  stood  bvfore  tlic  Bngris,  1wrcbcaded> 

I  am  sorrowful  for  it ;  black,  black  ia  mj  gmf  I 
Yasih  tsys  :  they  he&pod  the  earth  abore  him.'' 

V.    LOVK    AND    FaUILY   SoNOS. 

liove-«ongs  are  plentiful  with  the  Afghans,  though  whether  tltey 
are  acquuDtcd  with  love  is  rather  doubtful.  Woman  with  the 
Afghans  is  a  purchaanhic  eommodily ;  she  is  uot  wooed  aod  won  with 
her  own  consent,  she  is  bought  from  her  father.  The  average  price 
of  a  young  a»d  good-lookitig  prl  ia  from  about  800  to  500  rupees. 
To  reform  the  ideas  of  aa  Afgbau  upou  that  cnatter  would  be  a 
desperate  task.  When  Seid  Ahmed,  the  great  Wahabi  leader,  the 
propLetj  leader,  and  king  of  the  Yusufrai  AfghniiB,  tried  to  aholiali 
the  marriage  by  sale,  his  power  fell  at  ouce,  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 
a.nd  died  aa  outlaw.  There  ia  no  song  iu  the  world  so  sad  and  dismal 
as  that  which  is  sung  to  the  bride  by  her  frieuds.  They  como  to 
eongratulatc — ho,  to  console  her,  like  Jephthah's  daughter:  they  go 
to  her,  sitting  iq  a  corner,  aud  aing : 

"  You  remnin  tilting  ia  a  comer  and  cry  to  us. 
Wlifti  can  we  do  for  you  ? 
Yflur  father  has  received  the  money." 

Alt  of  lore  that  the  Afghan  kuows  is  jealousy.  All  crimes  are 
said  to  have  their  cause  in  one  of  the  three  z's  :  zar,  zamin,  or  za» 
— money,  earth,  or  woman  ;  the  third  r  U  iu  fact  the  moat  frequent 
of  the  three  causes. 

The  Afghan  lore-song  is  artificial ;  the  Afghan  poet  seems  to  hare 
been  at  the  school  of  the  Minnesinger  or  the  troubadours.  It  is  tho 
same  miivrerie  which  seems  almost  to  amuse  itself  with  its  love — 
more  witty  than  passionate,  a  play  of  imagination  more  than  a  cr}- 
of  the  heart.  They  would  have  felt  with  Petrarch  or  Heinc.w  parva 
licet  componere  raagn'ts.  There  is  much  of  the  convefm  and  of  the 
poetical  commonplace  in  their  songs,  as  there  ia  in  those  of  thdr 
elder  brothera  iu  Europe.  You  will  hardly  find  one  in  which  you  do 
not  meet  the  clinking  of  the  jtestan  {the  ring  in  the  nose  of  the 
Afghan  beauty),  the  blinking  of  the  gold  rnu/iura  dangling  from  her 
hair,  the  radiance  of  the  green  mole  in  her  cheek;  and  the  flamea 

*  Polio».»lati«in. 

t  "Ntqneunt  expleri  eorda  tuande^ 
0«  hamiaiir"  Ac. 
Bill  bent  tsvaa  Herculea  leeU  with  Cscua. 

I  Of  cuntM  thev  would  baro  liked  to  keep  bim  aliv«  Tor  tlie  gallowa. 
8  A  thiiiK  wlticn  aa  Afghan  womn  Bercr  doM. 
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of  sepuration,  and  the  begging  of  the  beggar,  tbe  derrish  at  her  door, 

come  as  pilgrim  of  Iotg  ;  and  the  sickness  of  the  sick  waiting  for 

lieattL  at  Iier  haad ;   and  the  warbling  of  the  li/ti,*  sighing  hj  night 

for  his  bclovej  kharo  bird.      Yet,  in  the  long  mn,  one  Hnds  a  charm 

iQ  these  rather  affected  straius,  though  not  the  direct,  straightforward, 

oll-powiessiug  rapture  of  simple  aiid  sincere  emotion.     It  is  ditlicult 

,  to  gire  in  a  tranftlation  nn  idea  of  that  charm,  as  it  can  bardlj  be 

Lfleparatcd  from  the  simple,  monotonous  time  ever  recurring,  as  veil 

las  from  the  rich    nnd   high-sounding  rhyme  for  which  the  Afi^Iiau 

rpoet  has  the  instinct  of  a  modern   Parnassian.     The  most  popular 

love-songs  are  those  of  Mira  of  Peshawer,   Tavakknl  of  Jelalabjid, 

aitd  Mohnmmeil  Tail*,  of  Naushehra.     Hero  is  ihe  world-known 

"Z9kbm6"o(  Mira: 

^  *'  1.  I  am  sitting  in  sorrow,  wouaded  with  ihe  stab  of  aeparation,  low  low  I 

Site  carrioa  back  uiy  heart  in  h«r  talotu,  wlicn  sh«  cnmo  to-day,  my  binl 
iiaro,  low  Uw  I 
S.  I  nm  erer  Etragglicg,  I  am  red  with  my  blood,  I  am  your  derTieli. 

My  life  it  a  pang.     Ify  tove  ia  my  doctor ;  I  am  wnitiDg  for  iiio  remedy, 
low  low ! 

3.  Sbo  bat  a  pomcgranato  on  k«r  breast,  she  bsa  sugar  oa  her  lips,  she  has 

pMfls  for  her  t«etb : 
All  this  she  has,  my  beloved  one :  I  am  wounded  in  ray  heart,  and  thorc- 
forc  I  um  a  b^gar  tLnt  criv»,  low  low  ! 

4.  U  is  due  that  I  should  bo  your  aurvant ;  Iiarc  n  thought  for  me,  my  soul, 

ever  and  ever. 
£veniBg  and  morning  I  lia  at  thy  door  ;  I  am  tbe  first  of  thy  lorera,  low 
low! 

5.  Mira  is  Uiy  itlavo.  Ills  ictldm  is  oti  the9 ;  tliy  tresses  are  his  n«l,  thy  place  is 

Paradise ;  put  in  thy  ca(^  thy  slanderer. 

6.  Ue  vrliu  says  a  gbasal  and  says  it  ou  Lli<2  tune  of  auotlier  tunii,  be  can  call 
himself  a  tliief  at  every  ghazal  he  .laya.— Tliis  word  of  mine  is  truth." 

I  shall  give  only  one  other  ghazal,  whicb  derives  a  particular 
interest  from  the  personality  of  its  author,  ns  well  as  from  n  touch 
of  rererie  and  quaint  lunacy,  rarely  met  in  Afghan  poetry.  As  I 
visited  the  prison  of  Abbottabad,  in  company  with  the  assistanf-com- 
miasioncr,  Mr.  P.,  I  saw  there  u  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to  several 
mouths'  imprisonment  for  breaking  a  Hindu's  leg  in  a  drunken  brawl. 
The  man  was  not  quite  sane  :  he  told  Mr.  P.  that  he  was  not  what  Le 
was  a»ipposed  to  be;  that  he  was  a  king,  and  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
gadi.  His  name  vas  Arohnmmadji.  Next  day,  I  was  aurprised  to 
hear  from  a  native  that  Mohammadji  was  a  \toet,  an  itinerant  poet 
from  Pakli,  who  more  than  once  had  been  in  trouble  with  jiuticc, 
for  he  was  rather  a  disorderly  sort  of  poet.  Here  is  a  lialhid,  written 
by  the  prisoner,  and  nhirh  is  quite  a  little  masterpiece,  "  in  a  ocnauous, 
elementary  vay — half  Baudelaire,  lutlf  Song  of  Solomon  " : 

*  Tbe  iMti  is  tlifl  Indiui  jmuttdI  ;  be  la  lUppoMd  to  ba  in  lorn  witk  th<  Jfiuna  biidj 
yAtaa  tbe  **'fl*™  ooUod 
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"  Latt  night  I  strolled  tlirougfa  the  basar  of  the  bincic  locks ;   1  roroged,  Uko  a 

bcc,  in  cha  Vaiar  of  tLu  Muuk  lockii," 
I,ia9l  niglit  1  strolled  through  ihc  grove  of  the  black  locks ;  I  fonigcii,  like  a 

bee,  through  the  sweotneaa  of  the  pomegranalc. 
I  Ut  my  tcctli  into  lUu  rirgm  chtu  of  nij-  lort: ;  th«u  1  breatlied  Dp  the  uDell 

of  the  gariiknd  front  the  neck  of  my  (^iin-n,  from  h«-r  black  locks. 
Last  night  I  strolled  in  th<!  bnzar  of  the  black  locks ;  I  foriigcd  .... 

Ton  kavo  bnnthed  up  tho  smdl  of  my  gorlnod,  O  my  friead,  and  tbercfon 
you  are  drunken  -tviih  it;  you  fell  naleep,  like  Bahrim  on  tlie  bed  of 
Sarauii.t  Then  tbereaftc-r,  there  is  one  who  will  take  your  life,  because 
you  haro  played  tH«  thief  upon  nty  checks,  lie  is  ao  angry  with  you, 
tbe  ciiaukiflar  of  the  bijtck  looks. 
Lost  night  .... 

"Is  h«  BO  angry  with  me,  my  liltle  on«7     God  mil  Icoop  tno,  will  ka  ne(  7 
Stretoli  oat  na  a  staff,}  Uiy  lunf;  black  lackd,  wilt  thou  not  ? 
Gir*  me  up  thy  whit«  face,  8atint«  me  like  the  Tuii,  uil*.  thou  not ! 
For  oncu  lot  me  loom  through  the  griinary  of  tlie  black  locks. 
loLst  night  .... 

"  I  ehalt  let  you,  my  friend,  into  the  garden  of  tho  white  breast. 
But  afior  (hat  you  will  rebel  from  me  and  go  scornfully  away. 
And  yet  wh>>n  I  show  my  white  face  tho  light  of  the  lamp  vaaiibea. 
Ob  Lord  t  give  mc  tho  beauty  of  tlic  black  locks. 
Last  night  .... 

*'  Tbo  Lord  gave  thee  (he  peerl<as  beauty.    Look  upon  mi,  my  enehaDting  oa« ! 

I  am  [by  MrvniK, 
Yeaterduy,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  I  sent  to  thee  tlie  meuenger.     The  snaJie  bit 

mo  to  the  b«ait,  tbe  snake  of  thy  black  locks. 
Last  niglit  .... 

"  I  will  charm  the  «nake  with  my  broattt ;  my  littlo  one,  I  am  a  obarnwr. 
But  1,  jxwr  wretch,  1  am  aUndcrcd  in  thine  hononr. 
Como,  lot  us  quit  I'akli,  I  hold  the  wicked  mao,§  in  horror. 
I  give  to  then  full  power  over  the  black  locka. 

"  MoBAilUAT>Ji  hiM  full  power  over  tbo  poet4  in  Faklt. 
He  raises  the  tribute,  he  is  one  of  tbo  Emirs  of  Delhi. 
He  rules  his  kingdom,  he  governs  it  witli  the  black  locks. 
Xnm  nigbt  [  strolled  through  the  baiar  of  th«  block  locks;  I  foraged,  like  a 
bee,  through  tbu  bazar  of  the  black  locks." 

Poor  Ifoliammadji,  aa  you  may  nee  from  the  last  stanza,  was 
already  acixcd  with  the  mania  of  grandeurs  lx:forc  be  entered  the 
prison  at  Abbottabad, though  he  dreamed  as  yet  only  of  poetical  royalty. 
If  these  liuca  ever  reach  Pcnjab,  and  Hnd  there  any  friend  of  poctr? 
amongst  the  powers  tliat  be,  may  1  be  allowed  to  rccommcud  to  tbcir 
merciful  aid  tbe  poor  poet  of  FaUi,  a  being  doubly  sacred,  a  poet 
and  a  ilivena,'^  and  one  who  tliua  doubly  ueodit  both  mercy  for  bis 
faults  and  help  through  life. 

*  S««  Bandolaitv,  ■■  La  Chevolum  "  ("  Lm  Flenn  dn  Mai,"  zslr). 

t  Ad  sUiuioii  to  a  popular  tal«  of  Bsfarim  Sliituida.  ;  To  protect  ■«. 

i  Her  tuuband.  U  A  Innatlo. 
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There  is  a  poetical  jt^itre  peculiar  to  Afgliau  •poetTj;  it  is  tbe  mim'a* 
The  rnisra  ia  a  diatiqve,  that  exprenes  oae  idea,  one  feelioK,  aud  is  a 
complete  poem  by  itBcIf.  Poct^,  in  ]>oetical  aasauta,  vie  oae  with  auother 
in  quoting  or  improvisiiig  Miisras.  They  refer  generally  to  love  and 
love  ftflkira,  and  some  are  exqaisitely  gimple : 

**  My  Io7i>  docR  not  accept  the  flovror  from  my  litLiid  ;  I  will  Mnd  bor  tho  stnra 
ol'  i-IcavcQ  in  a  .fir-jo" 

"  Thy  ima^  nppeu-a  to  me  Id  my  dreams,  1  avako  is  the  oigUt  and  cry  till  tK& 
morning." 

"  I  told  hint ;  TbeT«  U  trndi  a  tting  as  aeponrtioa,  and  my  friend  bnrtt  inta 
laughb^r  till  lie  grow  grtioo." 

*'  Wlien  U>e  perfame  of  thy  locks  comes  to  m«,  it  ti  tb«  morning  tliat  ooniM  to 
me  nnd  t  bloisom  liko  the  roM." 

"  O  letter,  bleaacd  be  thy  iue  I     Thou  art  going  to  k«  my  bolovod," 

**  My  honour  and  my  namo,  my  life  and  my  wealth — 1  will  give  «verythiag 
for  the  ey««  of  my  beloccd." 

"  Strike  my  head,  plunder  my  good*,  hat  lot  me  see  the  oyes  of  tho  one  I 
love,  and  I  will  give  my  blood," 

"Bed  are  l])y  lips,   nhlce  are  thy  teeth,  ao  that  at  ihy  sight  the  aogels  of 
heaven  bi«  confouDded." 

"—Red  %rK  my  lips,  wlilto  are  my  teeUi ;  they  are  thine.    To  the  Dthers  tbe 
dust  of  tho  enrth  1  *' 

*  O  my  aotd !  at  last  thon  wilt  become  dust ;  for  I  huve  seen  tlie  eyns  of  my 
friend,  imd  they  were  friendly  no  more." 

"Were  theiu  a  iiurruw  pussagi;  tu  the  ilork   niche  in  tlio  grare,  I  tboidd  go 
andoSar  (lowers  to  my  lore." 

"  O  master  builder  I  his  grave  waa  too  well  made ;  and  my  Irieod  will  stay 
as  long  as  time  luiit^." 

Of  the  inner  family  life  popular  song  ia  rather  reticent.  Of  the 
bnil&Iity  of  man,  the  slavery  of  womim,  the  harsh  voice,  the  iiisult. 
tbe  strokes,  the  whipping  at  the  post,  the  fits  of  mad  jealousy  without 
love,  it  hn-t  nothing  tu  say.  Wommij  however,  have  alau  their  poetry 
and  their  poetn,  the  duman  ;  but  that  poetry  goes  hardly  out  of  the 
waUa  of  the  harem.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  gather  some  frag- 
meota  of  it,  though  less  thau  I  should  liavc  liked.  A  child  is  a 
child  even  to  an  Afghan  mother  : 

"  Toot  two  large  e>-e«  are  like  tho  stan  of  heaven : 
Tour  white  fiice  Is  like  llic  throne  of  Shah  Jahan : 
Yonr  two  tender  deiioate  arms  are  like  blades  of  lean; 
And  your  slendur  body  ia  like  the  standard  of  Solomon. 
My  life  for  you  1     ]>o  not  cry !  " 

*  A  friend  points  Co  tbo  rero&rknlU  •imiUritjr  of  Utt  Afghan  miira  vritli  tlie  ttiirn^a 
la  tbe  {Nipular  poetrr  of  Italj. 
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"  O  Ij«rd I  glvo  me  n  »oa  who  Baj8  '  Pipft  I  papal 
Let  his  mother  wash  him  in  milk  I 
Let  lisr  ru1>  him  nitli  butter ! 
They  will  eall  bim  to  tli«  laoeque. 
The  Molla  vill  t«aoh  him  reading, 
And  the  mudviiU  will  kixs  him." 

"Dflkr,  dear  child!  a  flower  in  your  hift  1 
It  ahineo  like  a  iprig  of  gold  I  ' 

The  followiiyf  U  a  nursery  rhyme  which  I  believe  i«  unparalleled  in 
the  whole  of  the  nnncry  literature  :  it  Is  history  as  well  aa  a  lullaby. 

In  the  time  of  the  Sikh  domination,  I  am  told,  a  Sikh  carried 
away  by  force  a  Yusufsai  girl,  and  took  her  to  Lahore.  Her  brothers 
went  in  search  of  her,  and  fonnd  at  latt,  after  a  year,  the  place  where 
she  lived.  She  had  a  child  by  the  Sikh.  She  reoogniKed  tUcm  from 
the  window,  put  the  d»ild  in  the  cradle,  and  while  her  husband  was 
drunk  asleep,  she  rocked  the  child  with  a  lullaby  in  which  ahe 
inlbmicd  l;cr  brothers  of  nil  they  had  to  do.  The  Sikbs  are  goae, 
but  the  lullaby  ta  still  aung  : 

'*Smn§,  ttvii'j,  tattgutai  f*    Como  not,  ye  r&hlwrB.  Comenotby  the  lower  aide: 

coTDc  by  the  upper  ade,  sweet  and  low. 
•^winy,  na'nif,  langvUii  /    Tliorp  are  two  dogs  inside  ;  I  have  tied  them  with 

rims. 
There  i.s  a  little  basket  itudde,  full  witb  wxereigna. 
Tliftri'  x*  a  1>ear  f  asleep ;  come  quickly  therefore;. 
If  ho  bfceuu>)i  nwaro  of  yon,  there  will  bo  no 

salvatioo  in  yoar  di<Crw». 
The  infidel  Is  a  drunkard,  he  doei  not  perociTe 

the  noise. 


Swing,  ffwinjr*  sangutaif 
Swing,  ttitatg,  atagutai  ! 
Hiang,  steing,  tatujutai  f 


Smng,  aieing,  saiiat4tai  t 
if  wing,  nrivg,  langutai  f 


But  every  life  must  end  with  voreros. 

Burinf;  the  agony  all  the  family  surround  the  dying,  and  repeat 
the  sacred  formula,  Ashhadu :  "  I  hear  witness  that  Allah  ta  God,  and 
there  is  no  other  God.  I  bear  witness  that  Mohammed  is  hia  siTrant 
and  apostle."  Thus  the  dying  soul  is  kept  in  the  remembrance  of  Godf 
and  brought  to  repeat  the  Ashhadu,  and  dies  io  confessing  Qod,  and  is 
saved.  In  the  moment  when  bis  soul  goes,  an  angel  comes,  and  coa- 
yoTBca  with  bim,  questions  him,  and,  recognizing  a  good  Musxuluiaa, 
aaya:  "Thy  faith  is  perfect."  Then  the  men  leave  the  room;  tho 
women  sit  around  the  dying  bed  ;  the  daughter,  sister,  or  wife  of  the 
deceased,  standing  before  the  dead,  repeats  the  voctro  for  an  hour, 
and  at  each  time  the  chonia  of  women  answer  with  a  long,  piercing 
lamentation,  that  thrills  through  the  hearts  of  the  men  in  the  court- 
yard, and  creates  the  due  sorrow. 

Here  are  some  of  the  weeroe  :  a  mere  translation  cannot  of  course 
render  the  effect  of  those  simple  plaints,  which  derive  most  (^  their 

*  Zanguiai :  beroauaalte  in  Ed^iiIl  1  Ber  bmbaad. 
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power   from  tlie  accent    and    the    mere  physical   dtjplay   of  emo- 
tion. 

fbr  n  father : 

"  Aim !  ulu  I  my  father  t 
I  shall  Bse  you  no  more  oa  the  road. 
Ttie  world  has  beooou  desolate  to  you  fur  ever.'* 

For  a  motlier : 

'*  O  my  motlier !  the  rose-hued, 
You  kept  me  bo  tenderly, 
I  ahed  for  you  u»n  of  blood." 

For  a  hoabtuid : 

'■  Toil  were  the  lord  of  my  life  : 
Th^m  to  me  a  king'  was  a  beggar  : 
This  WM  tbe  time  wliva  I  was  a  queeo." 

For  a  daughter : 

"  O  my  daughter !  ao  niucli  csrvsacd, 
Whom  I  hod  kept  so  t«nd«riy, 
Now  ynu  have  deserted  nie; 
This  world  i«  llie  place  of  wrrow." 

VI.    ArcDAK    PouTics^Tnc    Ambem    Campaigs — The 
Apgoax  Wab. 

About  the  romantk  and  religioua  literature  of  the  Afgliaus  there 
it  too  little  or  too  much  to  any.  I  come  at  ooce  to  a  subject  of  more 
particular  intcrent :  "What  is  the  echo  of  political  event*  in  the 
popular  literature  y 

The  hUtory  of  Afghanistan  could  be  traced  in  songs  from  our 
days  back  to  the  days  of  Ahmed  Shsh,  the  founder  of  the  Durani 
empire  ;  cveo  further,  to  the  time  of  Akbar.  Not  all  those  sougs 
are  coutenjporar>-  irith  the  events,  but  they  embody  at  least  an  old 
traditioD,  aud  aomctimes,  through  tlie  happy  habit  of  plagiarism,  arc 
autheutic  relics  of  the  past.  The  wars  with  the  Sikhs,  the  quarrcU 
of  the  Kaiukziii  Sardarn,  the  crusade,  miracles  and  death  of  Scid 
Ahmed,  have  nil  left  poetical  recordsj  »till  preserved  in  the  memory  of 
the  older  poets  of  the  day  and  soon  to  be  buried  with  them.  1 
leave  these  older  songs  of  mere  autiquariau  interest  and  come  to  the 
question  of  actunl  interest :  What  have  the  poets  of  the  more  recent 
period  to  tell  the  people  in  the  British  districts,  Afghanistan  and 
yagbistau  ?  or  better,  What  do  these  people  expect  their  poct«  to  tell 
them  about  their  master*,  allies,  and  foes,  the  Kngriz? 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  Kngtish,  that  neither 
Kaye,  the  author  of  that  otherwise  beautiful  aud  thorough  history  of 
the  first  Afghan  war,  nor  itr.  llcnsman,  of  the  Pioneer,  the  reporter 
of  the  last  Afghau  war,  seeuis  to  have  bad  the  slightest  suspiciou  of 
the  all-powerful  inBueuce  of  popular  poetry  in  cither  case.      Imagine 
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ft  German  vritin^  a  bistory  of  the  French  Revolution  iritluml 
DumtioniDg  tbc  "  Marseillaise."  Songs,  ouorcovcr,  nith  siDging, 
non-writiug  people,  are  the  onlv  reliable  doeameiiu  which  remain  to 
proTc  their  true  fceliiig.  MohamBocd  Hayat,  the  assistant  political 
ageut  iu  Cabul  duriug  tbc  last  war,  who  knows  the  Afghuiw  well, 
wu  not  mistaken  wheu  be  Bscribcd  the  rising  of  the  A%bana  in  1839 
to  the  preaching  uf  the  Mallas  and  ttic  soiig^  of  the  poets.  What 
the  Molla  prcBchca  the  poet  atngs ;  and  when  the  Molla  has  preached 
and  the  poet  auug,  the  turn  of  spcceh  goes  soon  to  the  gun. 

1  could  ttofortunatcly  procure  no  songs  of  the  first  war :  I  mi 
pass  at  ODcc  to  the  most  popular  cvelc  uf  liistorical  ballads  uow 
cxiatenoe — the  c^ele  of  the  Ambcla  campaign.  That  campaign,  not 
much  known  to  the  general  English  reader,  1  suppose,  is  not  vet  for> 
gotten  on  the  I'unjah  border,  and  ban  left  amongst  the  Afghans  more 
virid  recollections  than  cron  the  lost  war,  though  more  thau  twenty- 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  then. 

Id  182-1',  as  the  Sikh  iritidcls  were  holding  tbc  Pnojab,  a  Seld  from 
Bareilli,  Setd  Ahmed,  preached  a  return  to  the  primitive  purity  of 
Islam ;  lie  established  himself  amongst  the  tribes  of  Ynghtstan  with  a 
small  band  uf  devoted  men  from  llindustao,  and  on  the  SOih  of 
December,  1826,  preached  the  Sacred  ^Var,  and  the  eooqucst  of  the 
infidels  from  the  Sikhs  to  the  Chinese.  After  wonderful  successes, 
he  perished  in  an  encounter  with  the  Sikhs,  But  the  colony  of 
'"  Hindustani  Fanatics,"  aa  they  are  called,  which  he  had  brought  with 
bim,  remained  (here,  receiving  recruits,  arms,  and  money  from  their 
brothem  in  Bengal,  ever  ready  to  fight  the  good  battle.  In  1849 
the  Britiah  took  the  place  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  hatred  of  the 
Hiodiistanin  as  well  as  in  the  empire  of  I^lnjnb.  From  1850  to 
1857  they  bad  to  send  sixteen  expeditions  against  the  rebel  camp  at 
Sitana,  whence  plundering  raids  were  coutinoally  directed  acroes  the 
border.  In  1863,  after  new  outrages,  it  was  decided  that  an  expedi- 
tiou  should  be  sent  to  expel  tbem  from  their  den,  and  on  the  10th  of 
October  n  well-equipped  force  of  7,000  men  entered  Ibe  then  unknown 
Ambela  Pas-t,  under  tbc  orders  of  General  Chamberlain. 

The  .\nibela  Pass  turns  round  the  inexpugnable  Masaif  of 
Sitana,  but  it  belongs  to  neatml  tribes.  Chamberlain  thought  it 
inopportune  to  inform  them  of  his  plan.<i,  lest  the  Hindustanis  should 
have  time  to  prepare  for  resistance ;  he  hoped  be  could  reach  Sitana 
iu  a  day  or  two,  barn  it  down,  and  then  retire  at  once  into  British 
territory.  The  Afghans  did  not  view  things  in  that  light:  when 
they  i*v  7,u<K}  men,  with  4,000  mules  of  baggage,  draw  near  the 
pass,  they  took  fear ;  they  believed  their  own  independenoe  was  in 
danger,  and  blocked  the  road,  rhamherlain  was  nbligcd  to  stop  : 
four  days  later,  the  12,000  lighting  men  uf  Itiinrr  took  the  gun  ;  and 
the  Subib  of  Srat,  the  highest  religious  authority  of  Indian  Islam, 
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tlioiifh  a  bitter  foe  to  Scid  Ahmed's  doctrioc  and  party,  whicli 
to  Uim  amack«d  of  Wahabism,  proclaimed  the  Sacred  'War. 
For  two  months  all  Yaghistan  came  pouring  upon  the  pass;  and  in 
spite  of  re|>oati!(]  reiufurccmentu,  Cliamlwrlaia  rcmaiued  for  veckH  at 
the  ct)tr«Qcc  of  the  pass  without  advanoiug  a  stop :  the  English 
htstorlans  Bpealc  of  a  point  tliat  vas  taken,  lost^  and  retaken  three 
dayx  toother ;  it  i»  koomi  stilt  amongnt  the  Afghans  hj  the  name 
of  Katal  gorh.  the  Castle  of  Slaughter.  The  Aff^hans  charged  the 
gunners  with  sticks,  nod  stopped  with  their  mantles  the  moutlis  of 
the  gunn.  firitish  pluck  aud  diplomacr  at  last  exhausted  the  con- 
stttDCj  of  tlic  allies ;  jealoiifij  crept  in  ;  the  coalition  melted  like  anov; 
"doohlc  rupees  "  hnsteiied  the  detxtrnpositinn ;  and  at  last  the  Jirga 
of  the  Bimervats  Polunteered  to  guide  the  British  army  to  the  Ilirnlu- 
gtaoi  camp.  Chaniherlain,  with  his  new  unexpected  atlies,  went  to 
filitana,  burnt  the  camp,  and  came  back  through  the  fnt&l  pa.<<fl  without 
fiTiiig  aguD.  But  he  had  left  at  the  entrance  one- tenth  of  his  army. 
That  campaign  ended  olliciallj  in  a  success — not  a  very  decisive 
one,  since  the  Hindustanis  are  stilt  at  the  door,  waiting  for  the  time; 
but  to  the  Afghans  it  was  a  victory  of  the  Afghans  and  Islam,  and 
they  sang  triumphant  songs,  of  vild  and  epic  eloquence,  which  after 
twenty-tire  years  still  611  the  echoes  of  the  mountain  : 

'*  On  ih«  tnp  of  K-ital  j«rh  tho  Firangis  oarao  to  long  griof :  there  vrora  criea 
of  terror.  Nig'ht  came  upon  them :  vhca  they  saw  the  Ghoxis,  despair  fell 
upon  them. 

"  Oil  the-  top  of  Kalalgarh  the  Ftrangts  liad  collected  their  troops  ;  from 
a£ir  tlio  BuncrvEtls  pounced  upou  tb«m  like  tklMos;  I  was  a*t«UHd«d  with 
their  rush. 

"The  youths  wore  rnd  ginllos  .in<1  Iwocoloured  huckisB;  eriei  ro«a  from 
t'v«ry  side;  rifle  hullcts  rained  liko  rain. 

•'Rifle  bullpts  rained  as  line  rain.  The  Deputy  said  to  ihe  Commissioner : 
'  They  hare  wiiJi  them  n  powcrfLil  Piikir,*  aguinst  whom  there  is  no  fighting.' 
Th«r  rcgJmenLi  of  the  Whitof  cried  aloud,  on  account  of  iho  Pir:*  '  When 
shall  wo  he  delivered?  They  storm  our  ramparts;  we  cannot  stop  the  Gliaxis; 
ihfl  sword  leares  no  trace  upon  lliem,' 

"  O  M&Btcr !  I  ny  unto  thee  :  ■  BIc»cd  be  thy  nntiva  pUc«,  the  eaoced  land 
«f  Btincr  Mid  Srat ! ' 

"  The  GenernI  criod  out :  "  I  hare  no  brenth  left  In  my  body.  O  disaster ! 
My  nrroy  is  cut  to  piec>e8.  I  shaU  not  oadeavotir  aj^tin.  Where  is  the  use  f 
in  vuin  have  I  tried  to  T«du«e  SvnU' 

■'  0  Lord  !  make  there  a  rarion  I  out  of  that  recreant  from  Lahore  :  lie  will 
he  thrown  back  aud  broken.  Some  fled  away  on  all-fours ;  the  Ghasis  butcher 
i)i«  others,  they  will  not  reach  Chinila. 

"  They  plunge  into  the  Ihickcle.  but  they  will  not  be  saved  for  all  that,  the 
ruffians,  the  snakas.  They  do  not  dnrc  to  fooe  the  Ghnzisi  in  the  fight ;  rho 
Gbar-ls  have  made  them  Jiee  along  the  valley.  lalam  hai  aiad«  a  grcst  feosC 
upon  ibeoi, 

"  For  six  tnonihs  j  the  Firangi*  have  fought  on  the  baaka  of  Sarkavi ;  thoy 

•  The  nOab  of  Svft. 

t  The  Oaara.  or  Brittah  troops ;  l!ie  ualive  cuntincciit  «rc  ottlind  KSiA,  thn  hUck. 
t  A  MtK-r^r .  The  Iifldel  df«i  a  mrr'rjn  .-  the  J*Mth^l  one  diu  « tkdhid,  n  martyr. 
i  In  (4Cti  tar  two  months. 
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have  perUIied  wholeule.     From  the  top  of  n  high  rock  the  Muter  bac  pro- 
aonaeecl  the  fiOt^tV,  for  he  is  t3ie  butcher  that  ■laughten  them." 

To  realize  all  the  frnntit?  t<loquen4;e  of  the  last  line,  one  mutit 
remember  that  eveiy  head  of  cattle  that  is  slaiij^htered  U  oupposed 
to  be  a  Mcrificc  to  Allah,  ami  i«  ma;!e  sacreJ  to  him  with  the  lekbir 
— AUah  Akhar  ("  God  ia  greaf*). 

The  old  Fakir,  the  Sahib  of  Svat,  was  tlia  ideal  centre  of  the 
Btniggle.  It  was  said  Chat  ho  had  come  riding  on  a  hone  at  the 
bead  of  forty  thousand  horsemen.  Ab  he  most  prudcntir  kept  at 
safe  iliiitancc  from  gunshot,  they  itaid  that  he  hail  the  gift  of  maktug 
himself  utiseeu  : 

■'  Th<>  shiidou  of  the  h^u's  gown  or«rsh;idows  Die  GhazU. 

"FluD  awny,  O  I'lraagis!  if  you  want  to  suve  jour  life.  Th«  Siihib  comw 
riding  ami  the  AkuKHifl  follow,  In  tlio  .\iitbitLa  ravines  lie  tlie  White  with 
their  reil  (jirciU-n  and  ilieir  ili«lu-vi^Uetl  Imir. 

"  The  morcy  r.f  the  Lord  w»g  on  the  liabnji,*  for  he  throw  bnck  the  Firangis 
aa  far  aa  Ualcutta  I '' 

Uufortnnatdy  traitors  hare  crept  uraoiigst  the  Gbazia: 

"  Tbcoiigh  tlie  int^rcdsaion  of  tho  Prophot  and  blaster,  aecept  this  prayer 
oE  mine :  make  tntne  in  bolli  feel  whoever  makes  war  upon  me,  throw  illii(»» 
on  his  fainily,  call  caUiikity  upon  him. 

"  Let  Ziiiii  Uliab  Kh*ii,+  of  Pngar,  tremhlo  bworc  Dagar,  O  Lord.  It  is 
well  known  in  l>agar  that  Zaid  Ullah's  name  ia  AVAon^.* 

*'  Af  thf  OliHziM  had  met,  he  went  in  llie  dead  of  night  and  made  it  known 
to  the  FininglH.     Ho  told  Jamei :  §  '  To-day  thy  Ufa  is  in  gn^nt  danger. ' 

"  Jamea  answered;  'Zatd  UUnh,  I  will  Iicup  thcc  with  favours.  Thou 
thalt  have  fVom  me  in  perpetuity  fivopeoce  a  day.' " 

The  last  AfghttD  war  produced  also  a  plentiful  crop  of  songs, 
though  I  do  not  iiuil  any  iu  my  collcctiou  that  con  compete  with  tlie 
savage  ricqucnee  of  the  Ambela  aougs.  They  breathe  bate  and  acoru 
enough,  but  hardly  anything  better.  Here  are  fragments  that  may 
girc  an  idea  of  the  general  tone  : 

>'  The  Pirangt  sat  out  in  a  rags  ;  he  wants  to  wage  battle ;  ho  baa  collected 
an  army.  But  IlavJbn  has  received  their  money,  and  he  serrea  loyally 
the  Kngtii. 

"  Uavas  let  himvclf  be  bought ;  he  io  not  aahanied  of  hia  bad  renown.  Before 
the  Lord  his  fortlicad  is  black.   Ur  told  Unninnn  :  ■  I  shall  serve  tliee  loyally." 

■*(laTii!i  is  u  imitor:  lie  Douriehes  treason's  self  in  hie  veins,  (ireat  ia  the 
glory  of  the  Ghado.    Glory  to  the  Gbaziji !  who  have  aolidly  seized  the  sword. 

*'  ThcXa'T  hva  i>i>read  nipovN  with  full  hands  ;  the  Ghniris  cried  with  ahame. 
He  has  filled  with  tlieni  the  Afridis,  who  leed  on  the  lle&li  of  tlie  dead. 

'*  The  Mohronnds  are  numerous,  lika  diut ;  the  Ghazis  hare  hurried  forward 
with  forced  inarda-aand  I  liave  sung. 

"  But  there  were  no  cViefi,  no  munitiona.    Had  they  been  all  of  one  accord, 

•  The  Citlicr,  tbc  f^iU.  *  Odb  of  Uiv  fitit  who  d«wrt«d. 

i  A  crocodil*  :  ■  hypocrite  S  T1m>  l>ci>Qt>-  C'onuDijvMaor, 

n  TLv  maiti  of  tbe  Afrwiia,  who  oiiened  tbo  Khaibcr  I'ou  far  tlio  Kugluli. 
5  LiOj  Lord ;  tba  eomnuaderiB-oUef. 
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liftj  (hoy  All  root  «ii  one  pcint,  \ii.i  tli«y  camped  at  Bash  Balag,  tlM  Pirongia 
wuuld  D9t  have  tukcii  Lalpura. 

"  but  some  went  over  to  th«  vrorHtii|)  i>f  the  rftcrwmt :  th<i^  ncoiTed  mooey 
from  him,  they  twcfuno  the  tow  of  tho  Prophet. 

"  For  fiTt  Mrthings  they  denied  Islam  :  their  forehead  is  siniadj-  black  tar 
till!  day  of  doom. 

**  Whoever  is  u  Muwalnuin,  who«v<'r  i*  of  good  fnith  in  Inlain,  goes  to  the 
sacred  wnr,  gives  ap  life  and  gooda  for  tlie  law  of  tho  Uo\y  I'raphot,  mul  U 
not  aftaid  of  the  impious." 

The  miirdcr  of  Cavagnan — or,  m  they  pronounce  it,  Kftinnari— -is 
often  nlludcd  to,  gcaerally  as  a  fiuc  fcut  of  Islam.  The  ctirrcQt  native 
report  is,  thftt  au  Afghan  ri*giiuent  came  to  ask  their  srrearji  of  pay 
from  ibc  new  Emir,  Yaqub  Khau,  who  directed  them  to  Cavaguari, 
m  being  the  real  master  in  Cabul.  They  were  sent  hack  by 
Cara^ari  to  the  Kniir,  aud  aguiu  liy  the  Euiir  to  Cavagnari,  who 
ordered  bis  mcu  to  6rc  at  tiicm,  though  they  were  disarmed  ;  then  all 
the  city  rose,  and  the  massacre  followed : 

"  Mohnmmed  Ynqub  Khan  wasthvKOn  oftlieEmir;  h«  was  not  achiJd-^lie 
wai  ^reat,  clever,  and  loar&cd. 

"  Hecallc<)  for  Kamnnri;  he  gareliiiii  BalAlIiiutar  ;*  Kmiinari  atayed  there 
for  a  few  dayti. 

"  A  band  of  artifl  f  came  to  tho  castle  to  present  a  petition  to  Yai|iib :  '  Our 
pay  tiaa  he>:n  Itft  near  your  father.^  we  are  in  urgent  iic«d  of  i;.'  Yaqub 
cuned  them  with  anger.  Th«y  went  to  Kanmari,  llie  tclidel.  The  true 
Ghaxi,  it  is  with  the  sword  ho  fills  his  hunger. 

"  TbfiiB  was  a  tuniult ;  the  Firao^  were  ilailglitvred  io  Cabul ;  the  Erak 
did  not  Itnow  of  il. 

"  The  Kmir  was  angry ;  he  c&lhA  for  tho  soidto-n ;  the  soMiers  said :  '  Thv 
UiaiBHcrc  was  dctnit  by  Mohsimincd  .Inn  Khan,' 

"  Moliantmed  Jan  Khan  eaid  :  '  I  confess  it :  1  hare  killed  that  mnJmnn 
with  my  own  hand.     I  out  his  throat;  my  knife  grew  blunt.' 

"  The  news  cAirn;  Lo  Company.§  I[«  tlow  into  a  pasaion,  and  said  :  '  Lat 
iisp.it  ,{|  go  ni  once.' 

■■  ICupat  went  through  the  Kurutn  valley  towards  Cahul.  May  God  save  tis 
from  that  roplilo ! 

"  Ilapal.  likca  rcptUt-,  entered  thi:  heart  of  Yaqub  Khan  \  Vaqub  lef^  Cabul. 

"  Ktohnmmed  Yaqab,  to  save  his  lifo,  went  to  RapaC,  tnrning  his  hack  to 
Ulam. 

*'  He  made  Ya^ub  a  prisoner,  he  8«ue  him  down  to  tlie  pkin.  Hindustan 
liecame  hia  country,  aud  he  foignt  his  native  place.  Was  he  drunk  with  wine 
or  drunk  with  blaug?1[  no  one  knows. 

"Bnt  the  Chazi  Mohammed  Jan  Khan  collected  the  Ghazis.  Tie  WAnt  into 
liie  open  Held  luid  iiursiied  Rajiat.  Jiapat  was  lost  and  all  amazed,  aud 
he  tiaid  to  Mohammed  Jan  :   '  '^'ou  are  my  lord,  1  am  your  slave.' " 

This  Mohammed  Jan,  whom  tho  poet  moat  gratuitously,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  creiiita  with  the  murder  of  Cavaguui'i,   was  a  homc-boru 


*  The  fortress  in  Cabul.  t  ArJtl,  s  corniption  of  tlic  Engliob  < 

*  Shir  Ali,  the  former  Emir,  uvurtliru'na  li>  tlio  (^i^tlkk. 
i  J«ba  C'ompuiy  luu  >un-i«ud  liiniwlf  in  AOt'i^oi'taa. 

i   t^t  h^i-af.  Urd  Hubert  {Sir  Ftedsrisk  Roijerts). 
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■geirant  of  Ysqub  Khan,"  and  he  was  with  ihe  Kmir's  brother,  Ajub, 
the  tword  of  the  nation,  as  the  uld  mollit  of  Ghazni,  Musliki  AIud, 
was  its  voice  and  son). 

"  &lt>bamined  Jaa  w«9  the  leader,  ood  bo  waa  the  Sihibsadi  Munhici  AUiu. 
CompHiiy  hxd  u>  moiirn  oit  thii  account. 

"  WhoL>vor  liiw  coiiragu  to  tiglit  fncn  to  face,  lot  him  slaughtor  that   ruffian.t 

"  Mohanimcd  Jao  Khan  stretched  out  tUt  hand  ngaioat  Bapat ;  he  uac9ver«a 
the  locks  of  tiia  head.}     May  God  give  hioi  Tictory ! 

"  They  had  msvay  battles  ia  Cabat — batllea  Ui  the  d«alh — with  guD  and 
sword. 

"  Wbea  hio  bad  drirca  tbcm  from  Cahul,  ho  marched  on  Ghazai :  hv  fought 
a  great  battle.  There  were  white  cnea,  there  were  bbuik  luau,  but  hu  made 
th«in  all  blood- red. 

"Ayub  JvliBQ  and  Mohammod  Ebaa  vDcampcd  botb  oi  thcai  in  the  field; 
they  kisaad  one  another  id  the  baldo." 

Mobammcd  Jan  fought  to  the  last.  Uowerer,  wbcD  all  was  over  and 
Abdulrahoiau  vas  on  the  tbroue,  be  annoonced  hia  readiueas  to  sub- 
mit nnd  recognize  the  new  Emir.  But  Abdulrnhman  trusts  more  to 
the  dead  than  to  the  linng.  Mohummcd,  enticed  by  the  unworthy 
son  of  the  Sabib  of  Srat,  Miyan  Gul  KaUn,  presented  binisclf  to  the 
Emir,  who  had  bini  put  to  deacb.  Hut  one  day,  as  the  Kuiir  was. 
riding  through  the  bazar  of  Jclalabad,  lie  beard  these  lines: 

"Tha  Gbazi  Klohunimcd  Jsn  Khan,  martyr,  has  paued  trom  this  worM.  Tbe 
Emir  had  him  put  to  death.     Lit-  wiu  takea  by  ircaaon. 

"  Sinco  Emir  AbdulrnhmaQ  siu  on  the  tbrone  at  Cabal,  ama  baa  ImI  lii» 
faiibin  Diuii." 

Tbe  Emir,  stung  to  the  quick,  alighted  from  bis  elephant  ami  did 
not  disdaiu  to  go  to  tbo  poet  and  apologize  before  biin.  1  wonder 
what  Hort  of  MDgs  ar«  liugiug  uow  in  tbe  bazua  of  Gbazni  and 
Candabar. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  Persian  song  that  was  Kuug  at  Cabul  in 
tbe  time  when  (jeneral  Itoberts  was  besieged  in  bis  c«.mp  at  Sbir- 
Ithao : — many  of  its  lines  have  again  au  iuterest  of  actuality. 
To  understand  them  one  must  remenibcr  that  Ayub  Kbau,  wbo  is 
DOW  again  to  tbe  front,  and  has  just  left  bia  pruiou  ut  Tchcrun  to  try 
bis  cbaucc,  is  tbe  brother  of  tbe  late  J^mir  Yaqub,  uow  a  prisouer  in 
India  at  Uetira  Dun ;  that  little  Musa  Khan  t»  tbe  sou  of  laqub, 
and  was  praclaimed  Emir  m  bis  place  by  Ayub  and  Jklobammcd  Jan. 
If  Abdulrabman  falls,  Musa  will  reign  uuder  the  rt^ency  of  Ayub.  Uo 
bas  been  for  years  the  hope  of  tbe  Gbazis,  aud  popular  legoud  is 
already  buny  about  bim.  People  from  the  exile  court  at  Teheran,  who 
come  to  Pesbawer,  tell  in  the  bazar  that  be  is  always  repeating  to 
b»  uncle :  "  Uuelc,  let  uh  declare  war  ou  the  £ugli4li ;  cither  tJiey 
wiU  kill  me  or  1  will  deliver  my  father." 

*  WlifJi  bo  put  hliDMU  into  tfac  bandj  of  ].iU  Ua^b 

t  " Tliat  niBiai) "  ia  OsaiHuiy.  ;  A  great  iaiult  Ivalliuiln. 
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'Taqub  Khan  u  the  imii  of  Right. 

C'MiDt;,  boj,  snd  gei  the  grapes!* 
Muvi  Ktinn  is  tlie  Emir  tif  Hk  Afghans,  Como,  boi^- .  • 
Abdul  Ralimnn  it  titv  child  of  tht*  KuiMtiiini,|  Come,  bojr.  . . 
Cabul  has  become  IIifidmt*ii,{  C>/mo,  boy  .  . . 
Shame  will  he  the  lot  of  our  wiTes,f  Como,  boy  .  .  . 
But  ihorit  is  iiill  on«  groat  b«tUe  to  be  fought.  Come,  boy  . .  , 
Tho  si^al  will  come  from  Iwji,  Come,  boy .  .  . 
Theijluioix  nil  rod  with  JIowera,Y  Conic,  boy  ,  .  . 
The  red  roBes  ate  the  blood  of  uiartjrd.  Come,  boy  .  . . 
Double  niiMM  fly  abont  on  «Tpry  aido,  Come,  boy  .  . . 
Herat  b«loiiga  to  Teheran,  Come,  boy  ..."** 

7t  Herat  again  the  proposed  price  of  Pernian  aMiatancc?  Will 
the  next  Afghan  Frontier  CouiuissiuQ  hare  to  drnw  the  Pcrao- 
Afghan  line  east  of  Herat  ^ 

I  must  8uy  here  that  not  all  the  political  songs  of  the  Afgh&iu 
cviacc  such  feeUog*  of  desperate  aveniou.  Though  in  the  songa 
from  Afghanistan  and  Yaghistnn  there  is  no  love  lost  on  the  British, 
llie  ftongs  from  the  ISritisli  districts  arc  often  in  n  mther  dtiferent 
tpirit.  Mahiuud,  the  author  of  tlic  scathing  aati re  on  Afxul  Khan, 
quoted  above,  is  a  stautich  supporter  of  the  British  Kaj,  and  ba» 
written  a  ballad  ou  the  justice  of  the  Ilugliah : 

"The  Sahibii  hiiTe  the  same  law  both  for  thewcuk  uod  for  the  strong.  Tbey 
practiec  to  pertectioa  justiM  nod  equity,  and  malte  no  diflorouce  iu  a  lawAuit 
the  strong  iiml  the-  v/etik. 
'Tim  manof  honour  th4>y  treat  with  honotir  and  (key  shield  not  tlis  tbiof^  tlie 
vcamp,  the  gamester.  Tbey  wield  roynliy  as  it  becomes  Icings,  and  Cake 
tribute  fioni  Rajahs  itiid  Nnbiib:}.'* 

It  must  be  confemcd  that  the  loyal  poetry  of  the  Afghans  has  not 
the  same  go  and  Hiring  as  that  which  is  not  loyal.  They  arc  at  their 
best  in  satire,  which,  howerer,  can  be  loyal  too.  What  indictment 
of  the  dilapidatioiiH  in  the  CoEumissariat  could  be  shorter  and  sharper 
than  these  lines,  written  after  the  last  Afghan  War: 

"  Everybody  Lm  bi^iu^lit  thv  latooa  ft  of  thu  Coinmisaariat;  for  four  amta^H 
the  camels  uAhc  CummtSB»riat, 

"  In  fitio  (lr«K»,  boots  on  their  feet,  a  cone  ia  bund,  strout  about  the  RfuiMAu§t 
of  tli«  Coitnuiaauriat. 

•  Itnllcta     Tho  boy  ia  General  Itoberta.  f  He  is  no  looijor  so. 

i  A  jlrittali  provjucu- 

1  Eiii;tikli  iDQMlity  is  •nppoaeti  to  ba  in  Afjtbaaistan  wluit  Proaclj  morality  ia  suppocieil 
to  be  in  RngUnd.  Th<!  rising  t>f  IHX)  U  iitcribMl  br  arrive  tnutitioa  to  an  "  Knctiab 
lord  "  hsTUts  d«ban«liud  the  wife  ut  oatr  u{  tliu  lint'Af^Jian  chieb^  Abilutlab  Aofaa&sl. 
Abdallak  kiliBdtbcui  vtith  hia  own  band,  and  uallint  bi*  jrjiciIc  ta  rvvmijt.'.  An  vrrfra 
Ai/wr  lis  noniltV'liy  (lenctnl  Roberta  noatDniciiili  tlip  aoliiicira  to  >Ti>ii]  the  ju<liaure> 
tioaa  «aanBitted  durinji  tlic  lint  occapatioti  of  (.'aliul,  in  otAtr  tu  romnvo  blic  prujudioe 
oC  psot  y«m,  and  "  wntc  tL«  liriti*li  dbidi'  to  In-  as  hiebly  raii>c«t«d  io  AfshaoittAu  as 
k  »  throiigliAiit  tbo  civili««l  voil.l '  :)).  Htcaiimn,  "The  AMiad  Wilt  of  U79  IKMI," 
p.  68).  %  liniwii  out  of  tbu  k>tiK>iT  oTniartyn. 

*■  This  MOg  waa  irabtiiihed  in  the  f  iri!  onJ  Miliiarv  ««WI*  o(  Lohoroas 
Koiaery  Btymo ''  (Apnl  15.  IS*)). 

ft  Tatio,  a  poDjr  '.t  Five  peocv.  $i  Clerlu. 
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*'  Tb«ir  faUiers  and  gnmdlathcrs  did  not  know  nhs>t  an  m*  it,  asd  h«r«  tb«y 
I  drWing  ia  tam  toui,*  tba  rich  men  of  the  CominLBBariat." 

It  ia  time  to  conclude.     The  reader  may  already  have  drawa  lii« 
conclusion  for  Tiiinself.      The  sougs,  on  the  whole,  coufirm,   by    the 
Afghans'  own  confession,  the  rather  nnfavourable  catima.ti!  which  waii 
suggested  by  their  bistury  iu  tbi:  last  fifty  yean.      A  strong  racclf 
DOthing  like  the  miU  Hindoo — of  a  stroDg,  but  mixed  metal ;  a  scnae 
of  honour,  that  can  do  iritbout  truth;  the  balf-couvcntiunal  virtues 
of  the  savage;   real   love  ignored  ;    the  reapcet  of  the  weak,  a  weak- 
ness.    A  acusc  of  religion  that  teaches  do  charity,  no  self-control, 
no  seH-improvcment,  and  is  best  gratified  in  tbe  dacnnatiun  of  alien 
'oreedd.      As  to  the  intellectual  side,  no  high  imagination,  a  limited 
range  of  ideas,   but,  at  the   same    time,  ouc  of   the  highest  of  all 
gifts — one  which   effete   Enrope  hu  lost — simplicity  and  directness 
of  expression.     Politically,  none  uf  the  rirtucs  that  make  a  nation, 
tbe  clan  and  the  family  divided  against  themselves,  and  the  word 
cousin t    meaning  "deadly  foe;  "    the  foreigner  hardly  worse  hate 
ttiau  tbe  countryman,  and  played  oR'  against  bini.     The  Englishman'! 
hated  as  an   iuHdel,  despised  as  unreliable  and  immoral  ;^    in   the 
impending  struggle  for  the  iCmpire  of  Asia  no  help  to  be  liopetl  cxc 
for  cash,  no  prombe  to  be  trusted  except  on  bill  of  exchange ;  in  fac^ 
DO  permanent  and  sincere  support  to  be  expected,  because  the  fields 
for  loot  lie  across  the  Indus,  not  across  the  Oxus.      It  must  be  said, 
in  fairness  to  the  tribes,   that  »i\ty  years  ago  Christians  could  travel 
safely  through   Afghanistan,  that  tlie  present  desperate  feelings  wi 
created    in    1838  by  the  wanton  aggression  of  Lord  Aucklund,   the^ 
Liberal,  and  that,  while  they  were   slowly  dying  ont5  they  were   re- 
vivcd  ten  years  ago  by  Lord  Lytlon,  the  Conservative,  too  intensely. 
perbapH,  for  any  hope  to   be  left  of  stemming  again  the  current  of 
hatred  and  diAtrust.  It  may  be  added  however,  as  a  reassuriui;  syoip- 
tom  of  a  negative  kind,  that  the  name  of  Kussia  is  not  yet  on  the 
lips  of  the  singing  politicians  of  Afghaniotau  and  that  the  "  Divine 
Figure  from  the  North  "  is    nut  yet  looming  on  tlie  horinm  of  their 
hopes. 

Jamek  Dakmestktik. 

«  A  li|litOpaieairisss.  -t  TaHnir, 

t  This,  ol  onn^  Bppliai  diicfiy  to  tho  Afutian*  pf  Afghanistan  and  Va^Uatui. 
Thow;  of  ttic  Ttrituli  dutrieta  knom  morf  of  tlio  ilritialt  aod  kiww  tiottcr.  ^ 

$  I)unnj:  tbv  Mutiny  the  lititmh  KiiipKc  vrns  iaiciI  tiy  tlia  Devtrallty  of  Afghaali 
and  tliv  Kutit'c  support  of  tkc  ^f^Laii  dUtmrts. 
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IS  not  msny  weeks  since  one  of  the  most  fsscinating  of  all  the 
writers  who  Jiavo  ever  8«t  tlicmaclves  to  describe  th«  sights, 
souuds,  aiid  occupatioDB,  the  "  Works  ami  Days  "  of  the  EugHih 
couutry-sidc  was  removed  from  us  by  death.  Tlic  remarkable  merits 
of  Mr.  Kicbanl  Jcfl'ericj,  Ixitli  as  mi  observer  of  Naturu  uud  aa  a 
literary  artist,  Iiuve  rccctvixl  mnov  tributes  siucc  liis  decease.  He 
hju  bccu  praiecd,  in  fact,  like  prohUaji  iu  tlic  wcll-koovn  line  of 
Jiu-cnal,  atid  unhappily  it  tvouid  seem  nith  much  the  same  result. 
Mr.  Je(lcric8  died,  it  will  be  remembered,  iu  very  straitened  circum- 
stauccK,  aud  left  a  widow  aud  family  so  ill  provided  for  tliat  bis 
fricuds  were  obliged  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  ou  their  behalf. 
It  is  inelaiicboly  to  think  that  u  labourer  of  such  rare  excellence  iu 
a  field  t*i  sparsely  oceupicit  should  have  been  thus,  apparently  at  any 
rate,  deemed  unworthy  of  his  hire.  No  doubt  it  would  be  wrougto 
treat  this  sad  business  as  cxclusiTcly  a  case  of  public  neglect.  The 
long  illness  wbieh  preceded  Mr.  Jett'crics's  dcflcb  must  bare  pro* 
gKssively  diminished,  and  towards  the  end,  may  bavc  entirely  arrested 
his  mouey<earuiu{;  powers ;  and  simple  as  appears  to  have  been  his 
manner  of  life,  it  is  not  surpriiiDg  if,  at  his  comparatively  early  age,  he 
abould  liave  beeu  unable  to  lay  by  anything  out  of  an  iucumc  derived 
mainly,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  from  his  contributions  to  the  periodical 
prees.  Perhaps,  too,  the  expression  "public  neglect"  is  uot  appli- 
cable with  justice  to  the  lot  of  any  writer  who  can  find  a  ready  and 
fairly  rcmuucrativo  market  for  what  he  writes,  whatever  be  the 
particular  quarter  Ju  wliich  that  market  has  to  he  sought.  Tlie  world 
of  readers  may  decline  to  buy  a  writer's  books,  or  to  bay  them  in 
sufQcieut  Qumhcra  to  enable  him  to  live ;  but  if  they  hear  him  gladly 
■  iuthc  daily  or  weekly  press,  as  they  often  do — aud  it  would  be  a  bud 
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look-ODt  for  many  authors  if  Uiey  did  not — liU  friends  oiaj  perhaps 
\)t  considered  ungrateful  or  unreasonable  if  thev  complain  of  his 
l)eing  "  neglected."  "What  right,  it  may  be  aaked  of  them,  haa  a 
man  to  insist  on  being  read  in  tlint  form  of  publication  which  takes 
its  place  (as  a  rule)  on  the  library  shelves  instead  of  in  that  form 
irbich  goes  (as  a  rule]  into  the  waste>paper  basket?  If  there  is  not 
enough  dcmuud  for  his  books  to  make  lus  fortune,  let  hiiu  thank  liis 
stars  that  there  is  enough  demand  for.  his  "  pot-boilen  "  to  ensure 
Ihe  boUiug  of  the  }>ot.  At  the  wont  be  will  be  better  off  than  those 
•writers  whose  whole  lime  is  occupied  ou  irhat  are  called  "  mon»- 
,  mental  works,"  perhaps  with  some  nllusion  to  the  postbumons  cha^ 
ractcr  of  the  only  fame  that  is  to  be  cxpeeled  from  them — works  which 
may  possibly  be  read  with  admiration  a  hundred  years  hence,  but 
the  sale  of  which  will  not  buy  their  authors  bread  and  cheese  to-day. 
Such  men  are  no  doubt  living  amoug  us  at  this  moment,  though  uot, 
1  fsDcy,  in  such  numbers  as  we  have  been  recently  asked  to  bebeve,  anil 
many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  cren  if  they  could  spare  the  time  for  the 
prodnotion  of  pphemeral  litcrntnre,  have  not  the  fielf-ndaptiTC  faculty 
neccitsary  to  enable  them  to  produce  it  of  the  quality  which  its  light- 
minded  patrons  desire.  Mr.  JefTericB,  it  might  be  said  by  the  kind 
of  objector  1  nm  imagining,  was  unfortunate  in  the  failure  of  his 
health,  and  in  his  early  death ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  beeu 
"neglected/'  merely  because,  though  a  well-kuown,  fairly-wcU  xc- 
muncrated,  and,  in  one  sense,  popular  writer,  his  books  did  not  com- 
mand B  liirgv  enough  sale  to  support  him  during  enforced  cenatioD 
uf  work,  and  to  provide  for  his  family  after  his  deatli. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  hnrd  common-sense  point  of  rieWj 
it  would  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  deny  the  justice  of  objeclious  lilc* 
these.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  difficult  to  restrain  an  emotion 
of  that  audent  and  futile  discontent  which  Coleridge  rebukes  in  his 
"Complaint  and  Reproof."  It  is  uot  so  mach,  one  cannot  help 
feeling,  that  a  writer  like  Mr.  JelTeries  does  not  "obtain  that  which 
he  merits,"  or  wbicih  we  deem  him  to  merit ;  bat  that  others  who  seem 
to  ns  to  merit  so  much  less  than  he  did  thonld  obtain  so  much  more. 
It  is  eminently  natural,  however  economically  unreasonable,  to  think 
that  the  literature  which  gives  the  most  lasting  pleasure  to  the 
greatest  number  of  readers  ought  to  bring,  if  not  the  largest,  at  any 
rale  the  steadiest  and  moet  lasting  remuneration  to  it*  producers. 
If  the  procec4lH  of  a  single  lucky  hit  with  a  "  shilling  dreadful,"  whirh 
to-day  ia,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  dust-heap,  may  occasionally 
enrich  its  anthor  with  the  capital  of  n  modest  income,  it  it  not 
hanl  that  no  such  reward  ithoutd  crer  he  received  for  those  volumea 
which  no  reader  who  appreciates  them  at  all  would  ever  think  of 
throwing  away  '(  If  the  thrilling  story  which  "you  canuot  pat  down 
till  yon  bare  finished  it  "  (bat  which  when  you  bare  put  it  down  you 
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vill  assuredly  never  take  up  agaio)  may  prove  a  gold  mioe  to  its 
author,  is  it  fair  tliat  the  maa  whose  book,  though  you  can  indeed 
lay  it  down  before  you  hare  finisbed  it,  can  bo  tnkcn  up  agatu  with 
renewed  delight  a  hundred  and  a  thoua&nd  times,  should  almost 
iraot  for  bread  ? 

Thcae  are  old  questions  and  as  idle  as  they  ore  old.  They  may 
be  asked,  of  course,  with  as  much  point  and  as  little  profit  in  con- 
nectioa  with  plenty  of  other  good  literary'  work  besides  that  of 
]y]r.  JeiTeries-  If  in  his  cose  they  appear  tu  dcserre  a  more  sympa- 
thetic answer  than  they  usually  meet  with  from  the  "practical  man," 
it  is  because  his  particular  kind  of  Kood  literary  work  is  mockcid,  iu 
this  day  of  shams,  with  u  semhlauce  of  popularity  which  it  docs  not 
really  profess.  The  Eugliah  public,  outside  the  cotciics  of  culture, 
doe*  not  pretend  to  care  For  poetry  except  ia  "selections,"  or  for 
philosophy  or  science  cicccpt  in  primers,  or  for  history  in  any  larfjcr 
doses  than  can  be  contained  in  manuals  of  two  hundred  pages  fools- 
cap octavo,  or  for  iesthctics  iu  any  other  form  tliau  that  which  best 
exhibits  the  eloquence  of  the  critic  under  colour  of  describtog  the 
qualities  of  u  work  of  art.  But  hardly  any  one,  however  great  or 
huwL-iLT  alight  hia  pretensions  to  cuUun',  will  admit  indilTcroncc  te 
Mature,  and  to  her  world  of  living  things,  if  not  perhaps  as  they 
present  themselves  to  the  scientific  mind,  at  any  rate  as  they  appear 
to  the  lovingly  observant  eye.  There  arc  comparatively  few  people 
iu  ihcM  days  who  would  plead  guilty  to  that  inveterate  Cockucyism  of 
which  many  a  man,  by  no  means  aasigiiable  to  the  category  of  the 
club>fogey,  would  have  boldly  boasted  a  generation  ago.  The  "  awcct 
sliady  side  of  Pali  Mall  "  has  still  perhaps  its  votaries,  who  prefer  it 
to  any  other  spot  in  the  world  ;  hut  unless  they  are  ver}*  old  and  har- 
dcoed  iu  ihcir  defiance  of  modern  tastes,  thc>'  keep  their  devotion 
a  secret.  As  for  the  others,  it  is  "  the  thiug  "  to  profess  enthusiasm 
for  *'  the  country  ; "  and  it  would  shock  them  to  bo  out  of  the  mode. 
Thew  are  they — or  rather  these  are  Kome  of  them,  for  women  here, 
as  elsewhere,  arc  more  resolutely  "  in  the  fashion  "  than  men — who 
arc  accustomed  to  fill  the  heated  air  of  the  drawing-room,  to  which 
nothing  but  their  own  wiahcn  brings  them  in  mid-July,  with  romantic 
aspirations  fur  those  woods  and  fields  from  which  nothing  but  their  own 
wishes  keeps  them.  About  as  genuinely  rustic  as  china  shepherdesses, 
they  add  au  esusperating  touch  to  their  impusture  by  their  Hclection  of 
tho  eonfidout  of  their  imaginary  r^rets,  pouring  out  perhaps  their 
elegant  huuentntious  into  the  ear  of  some  unfortunate  man  who  is 
choinod  In  bi»  labouring  oar  in  the  great  city,  and  who,  if  he  were 
master  of  his  own  morementa,  would  be  far  enough  away  from  it  iu  a 
few  hours.  It  in,  I  say,  Ixcause  so  many  people  nowadays  pretend 
to  a  passionate  affection  for  Mr.  Jefferies's  subject,  that  one  was  apt 
at  first  Co  be  more  than  ordinarily  surprised  at  what  now  appears  to 
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have  been  the  comporatirely  limited  cirrnlation  of  Mr.  JefTnrieA'a 
vorka.  It  ia  uow  clear  that  au  immeuse  proportiOD  of  llie  profea&cd 
admirers  of  "  those  eweet  things,  don't  you  know,  •  Tlie  Gamekeeper 
at  Home,'  and  '  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County/"  had  beenoonteiit 
to  read  tlicm  "as  they  eame  out"  in  their  evening  paper,  along  wilh 
the  "  This  day's  proceedings  "  of  the  latest  eentational  trial,  and  there- 
after to  haud  them  over  to  the  Promethenu  housemaid.  In  most 
esses,  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  ssaumed  that  even  this  transitory  kind 
of  iutere&t  in  these  unique  productions  nas  not  due  to  that  peculiar 
quality  of  them  which  so  endeaja  them  to  the  true  lover  of  the 
country.  They  have  much  to  say.  «»  their  titles  indicfte,  not  only 
about  the  fields  mid  woods,  but  about  the  creatures  that  people  them ; 
and  there  are  n  large  number  of  worthy  persons  languidly  interested 
in  what  nsed  to  be  called  "natural  history,"  who  imagine  that  to  like 
to  read  about  the  habit«  of  the  lower  animals,  who  hare  all  of  them 
their  "  place  in  the  country,"  and  nowhere  else,  is  the  same  thing  as 
being  fond  of  the  country  for  its  own  sake.  I  need  hardly  say  th&t 
it  is  oothiog  of  the  kind,  and  thni  a  man  is  no  more  entitled  by  this 
taate  to  hoAst  himself  a  lover  of  the  (country,  than  be  would  he  by  & 
fondness  for  the  Zoological  Gardens, 

Of  the  real  meaning  and  the  real  charm  of  "The  (lamrkccper  " 
and  "  Wild  Life"  it  appears  to  me  that  the  class  of  readers  I  am 
speaking  of  have  never  got  so  much  as  an  inkling.  To  make  any- 
thing of  these  books  than  mere  oolloctions  of  "  Stories  about 
Animals  "  or  "  Wonders  of  the  Woods,"  or,  at  any  rate,  to  get  tbeir 
full  ralne  out  of  them,  and  to  recognize  them  as  books  to  be  kept 
by  UB,  and  read  again  and  again,  as  we  keep  nnd  read,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  and  read,  the  world  of  our  favourite  poets,  it  is  neces- 
sai^  that  the  reader  should  study  them  in  that  peculiar  posture  of 
(he  mind  and  will  which,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter,  is 
the  sole,  the  indispensable,  condition  of  Jxnding  an  enduring  charm 
in  the  country.  And  though  it  is,  I  know,  the  fafthion  to  aasumft 
that  the  country  has  more  charms  for  us  of  these  days  than  it  had 
for  our  fatheru,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  for  my  own  part,  that,  in 
spite  of  certain  superficial  and  delusive  phenomena  which  sef^m  to 
favour  this  assumption,  the  \'cry  contrary  is  the  tmth.  Indeed,  T, 
should  have  been  prepared  to  say,  were  it  not  for  the  aforesaid 
phenomena,  that  it  was  the  self-evident  truth.  Surely  the  contention 
that  the  love  of  the  country  is  increasing  at  a  time  when  the  drifl  of 
migration  from  the  rural  diatricts  to  the  large  towns  is  assuming 
the  proportions  of  an  cconomicml  danger,  mtut  be  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  paradox.  Nor  docs  it  aeem  autecedejitly 
very  probable  that  a  growing  desire  for  the  repose  and  moiiotonT  of 
comiiry  life  should  cnncur  with  n  progressive  intcusilication  of  that 
feverish  thirst  for  excitement  sod  novelty  which   marks   our  age. 
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except,  indeed,  in  the  sease  in  which  a  growing  desire  for  oooliDg 
iDincral  natCDi  in  observed  to  coincide  with  an  increasing  addiction 
to  intoxicatiog  liquom.  No  penetrating  observer,  hovcTcr,  would 
adduce  this  last  coiucidence  as  proof  of  the  progress  of  temperance ; 
and  the  multiplication  of  "  country  coltage;*,"  "  buiij^alow  "  tHittlc- 
ments.  und  "  villas  staadiog  in  their  own  park-like  grounds,"  is  a  fact  of 
a  precisely  annlogniis  bearing  on  the  question  with  vbich  it  is  usual 
to  connect  it.  The  rush  of  townsmen  into  the  country  is  not  the  sign 
of  any  genuine  or  settled  longing  for  repose:  rather  it  is  a  new  and 
melancholy  symptom  of  modern  unrest.  It  is  not  quiet  which  is 
sought,  but  distraction ;  the  quest  is  for  novelty,  which  is  itself  one 
of  the  most  potent  sources  of  excitement ;  and  the  appetite,  in  this 
iDBtance  at  any  rate,  is  very  quickly  satisfied.  Let  those  who  Hre 
cartoua  on  that  point  consult  any  provincial  or  suburban  house-agent 
in  a  (uBicienUy  large  way  of  basiness,  and  ascertain  from  him  what 
is  the  average  rate  of  rapidity  at  which  these  residences  change 
hands.  The  statistics  which  he  wilt  get  can  hardly  fail  to  convince 
him  that  all  over  thi'-  rural  environs  of  London,  out  to  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  or  so,  a  perpetnal  process  of  disenchantment  is  going 
on  iu  the  minds  of  emigrants  from  the  metropolis )  that  these  districts 
are  continually  receiving  the  influx  of  a  stream  of  rcxtleu  towns- 
people who  think  they  long  for  a  life  of  repose  and  quiet,  and  arc 
coatinuaUy  sending  back  again  an  efflux  of  bored  »nf»irtiani,  who 
have  found  that-all  ihcy  really  wanted  was  a  "  little  change." 

This  rapid  process  of  satiation  among  the  particular  class  to 
which  T  refer,  is  a  phenomenon  for  which  the  wise  obecrver  would 
bave  heeu  prepared ;  he  would  have  anticipated  it  from  the  very 
fact  that  these  immigrants  into  the  country  are  so  fastidious 
about  the  kind  of  neigh Imurhood  which  ibcy  select  for  their 
mra]  retreat — -so  exigent  in  the  matter  of  "  picturesque  Burround- 
inga."  We  shall  do  well,  as  a  mle,  to  distrust  his  genuine  love 
of  the  country  who  has  much  to  say  about  "  scenery ;  "  for  in  all 
probability  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  in  him.  If  such  an  one 
atakea  much  upon  his  supposed  predilection  for  this  or  that  particular 
spot,  disappointment  is  assuredly  in  store  for  him.  lie  has  yet  to 
master  the  saving  truth  that  the  true  pleasure  of  the  conntrj — the 
only  pleasure  that  survives  the  excitement  of  novelty — is  not  an 
affair  of  the  esthetic  sen  Nib  Hi  ties  but  of  the  contemplative  faculty. 
It  is  not  the  glow  and  radiance  uf  an  emotion — for  emotions  are 
of  their  very  nature  transitory — it  is  the  equable  atmosphere  of  a 
permanent  mental  state.  The  author  of  Emit/tni'm  has  much  to 
aikswer  for  in  having  {icnncd  the  moet  often  quoted  of  its  lines.  Iu 
declaring — or  declaring  without  the  necessary  qualification— that  "  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  be  incurred  a  very  serious 
rupoDsibility.     The  truth  which  the  utterance  coulaius  is  not  to  be 
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foand  in  the  raeauiug  wliich  licR  upon  its  Rnrface,  and  Keata  ought 
to  hnve  foreseen  ttiat  many  p(>rson<i,  inrluding  same  of  the  highest 
reapectahility,  wout(]  put  the  superficial  contitruction  on  it,  and,  upoa 
the  faith  of  xncli  constniction,  would  take  villas  "standing  in  their 
own  park-like  grounds,"  on  three  ycare'  agreements,  perhaps  even 
ou  twentr-ODC  year  leases  determinable  at  screa  or  fourteen  years 
at  tbc  option  of  the  tenant,  !Ie  should  have  appended  a  footnote 
to  the  tint  line  of  Entfx/miott — it  rntght  hare  checked  the  not  too 
even  flow  of  tlie  rerse  to  have  introduced  it  into  tfae  test — to 
the  effect  that  though  "  a  thing  of  beauty  ia  a  joy  for  STer,"  it  is 
not  so  to  the  same  man  at  all  times.  Its  potentiality  of  imparting 
joy  to  mankind  at  large,  or  even,  vith  reserrations,  to  the  same  man, 
ts  douhLlesfl  perpetual  in  the  strictest  seuse;  bnt  its  joy  id  actuality 
is  pcr|i€tnal  only  in  tlic  sense  of  being  perpetually  recurrent,  not  in 
that  of  being  indctinitely  continuons*  If  we  fancy  that  it  is  con- 
tinuous it  i«  only  because  we  m  rarely  test  the  question  hy  experi- 
mcut.  The  Grecian  Urn  of  which  Keats  snng,  be  it  real  or  imaginary, 
was  a  thing  of  beauty ;  his  own  ode  to  it  is  a  thing  of  surpassing 
beauty.  But  if  he  had  lived  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  this 
urn  and  of  nothing  vUe.  would  his  joy  in  it  hsve  been  perpetual? 
If  tlic  lovers  of  his  mat«bl(»8  ode  were  to  pass  their  lives  in  reading 
it  and  nothing  else,  would  Iheir  joy  in  it  bo  perpetual?  I  greatly 
fear  thit  Satiety — that  skeleton.  «t  every  feast  of  the  emotions,  be 
the  fare  never  bo  ambrosial — would  nt  last  assort  its  claim*.  A 
"joy  for  ever,"  is  indeed,  except  in  the  above  defined  sense  of  a 
"potentiality  of  joy,"  a  contradiction  in  terms.  One  might  as  well 
talk  of  an  "immovable  wave."  Joy  is  hut  a  momentary  upliftiugof 
the  waters  of  the  soul,  which  flash  for  that  moment  in  the  saa  of 
beauty,  and  then  in  ohedicncc,  as  it  were,  to  a  mental  law  of  grarito- 
tion,  subside.  Every  suhsideacc  of  a  picware  is  attended  with  a 
sense  oE  loss;  and  a  sense  of  loss  is  pain.  Kinotion,  therefore,  of 
any  kind,  as  being  a  defiance  of  nu  ultimately  irresistible  force,  must 
necessarily  either  be  or  tend  to  become  pain :  it  is  only  ou  the 
mirrored  calm  of  contemplation  which,  never  rebelling  agninet,  has. 
nci'er  to  be  subdued  by  that  force,  that  it  acts  without  any  disturb* 
ing  effect. 

But  it  is  only  rarely  that  a  aolicitor  or  a  stockbroker,  whatever  his 
eminence  in  his  calling,  attainti  to  much  proficiency  in  pmychologieal 
analysis;  and,  as  a  rule,  therefore,  he  accepts  Keats's  poetie  dictum 
in   s  sense  which  it   will   not  bear.     He  firmly  believes  tliat   the 

*  II  laajr  \m  eootplalned  tkat  tbia  nindilalinn  al  KiKta'a  rootninit — or  what  aoj 
bave  bwn  hU  RicuiiRu— U  ovt  in  tlw  motrenf /.WyraiAn,  BHit  Chu.  it  dot*  not 
tuul  itaoir  to  a  portioal  forai  of  cxprcaaioD.     With  tbat,  iiowcvcr,  a  critic  liaa  nol 
Oo.     Hii  dnty  in  aliMharxcd  whoa  ho  soya  tknt  Bains  Koata  bad  Schm  rataon*  for 
isK  to  uiOT«M9  tko  iiioocma  of  bouao  agaata  and  fsnttnn  r«in«T«ra,  lia  on^t  to  faav* 
•XpbaMd  btnudf  tnoi*  fully. 
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*'  cstcnsire  aud  dcligbtfiU "  views  wbicli  so  aUrnctetl  bim  in  the 
advertisemeut  of  his  cvuntry  resideuce,  oud  so  charmed  liim  on  his 
first  visit,  will  never  pall  upou  him,  even  as  ubjccta  of  perpetual 
coDtemplation.  (ireat,  thcrcfort'.  is  bis  disappoiutmeut  when  be 
diBCOTcrs  that  only  one-half  of  the  adrcrtiscr's  description  remains 
permauently  trucj  and  has  to  confess  to  hixDSclf  that  the  %-iew»,  while 
continuing  to  be  cxtcoeiro,  cease  to  be  dcltgbtful.  It  is  a  ncfr 
and  uQwcleome  revelation  to  him  to  find  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
just  as  much  bored  with  the  "  Hog's  Back  "  as  with  Bartholomew 
Lane  or  Bedford  Row,  and  that  the  apace  of  a  year  or  so,  or  perhaps 
only  of  a  few  moutbs,  auflicea  to  make  him  as  indifiercut  to  ivavitig 
woods  and  cmbosomiug  hilK  as  he  was  to  forests  ofchimiicy-pots  and 
avenues  of  lamp-posts.  Tben  is  the  time  to  inform  him  that  it  is 
not  beauty  of  scenery  which  makes  or  mars  the  country  for  him  who 
really  loves  it;  that  picturcsqiieucss  does  not  coustltuto  nor  plaioQess 
diminish  its  abiding  charm ;  nay  even,  paradox  as  it  may  sound, 
that  there  are  certain  forms  of  rural  beauty  which,  as  detracting  from 
the  mental  cQect  of  landscape,  arc  apt  to  impair  its  permanent  value 
for  those  true  lovcn  of  whom  I  sp<:ak. 

Tbc  two  qualities  which  arc  primarily  essential  to  the  production 
and  mainteaaucc  of  this  mental  effect  arc  space  and  solitade.  Uuiet, 
of  course,  is  an  essential  also,  but  that  follows  of  necessity  from  soli- 
tude; and  KoUtudc  and  quiet,  without  K{>ace,  will  not  avail — as  many 
a  stockbroker  and  solicitor  has  learnt  to  bis  cost — to  give  him  that 
eensc  of  freedom  and  repose  which  be  associates,  aud  very  Justly, 
with  the  rural  life.  An  "  eligible  Tilfa  "  at  the  foot  of  an  abmptly 
rising  bill  and  with,  say,  an  impenetrable  wood  directly  in  front 
of  it,  may  beget  as  distiaot  a  feeling  of  coD&ucmcut  as  you  get  in 
Lower  Thames  Street.  Even  the  desirable  residence  "  stauding  in 
its  own  parh-likc  grounds/'  will  produce  the  same  elTcct  if  this  attroc- 
tire  description  is  applied,  as  it  oft«n  is,  to  a  house  stuck  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  clump  of  trees,  which  not  only  intercept  the  Tiew  but  go 
for  towards  excluding  tbc  light  and  air.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
imprisonmcut  within  four  walls  nf  foliage  ia  much  less  irksome  and 
(Ifprcssing  iu  tbc  long  run  than  imprisonment  within  four  walla  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  Andrew  Marvcll  talks  in  "  The  Garden"  about 
the  mind 

••  ABdhibtiiiE  all  Uist's  nude 
To  ■  groen  thought  id  >  green  ■hMclfr*' 

That  is  all  very  well  iu  the  garden  but  not  in  the  house — all  Tciy 
well  for  au  afternoon  but  not  for  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  In  that  case  the  ""  green  thought  "  is  only  the 
Cockney's  innocent  belief  that  he  will  like  it. 

Space  and  solitude  then,  uud  nut  picturesqueness,  arc  primary 
essentials  to  the  production  aud  mainteuaucc  of  the  true  cbarm  of  the 
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coitntrjr ;  but  it  is  cridcDt  th&t  something  else  is  rcqnired.  OU)er< 
vise  tlic  kppcsl  of  tLo  luudscapc  and  Bca»capo  irould  be  one;  for  tbc 
tea  is  space  mid  sulitudu  pentomlied,  aad  it  would  affuct  us,  in  iu 
wilder  moods,  say,  as  tlie  mountain  and  the  rarine  aflTect  ni,  and 
iu  its  calmer  as  wc  arc  affected  by  the  open,  suiiuy  plain.  1  should 
bope  it  is  not  ueccssarr  tu  point  out  to  any  true  lorcr  of  the  country 
how  monstrous  a  heresy  it  would  be  to  atlirm  any  such  proposition  a« 
this  lost,  and  how  wide,  how  ciophAtically  generic  is  the  diatinctiou 
which  separates  the  "  feeling  "  of  land&cape  from  that  uf  the  sea. 
Vr'hich  of  the  two  it  the  superior  from  the  contemplative  point  of 
view,  which  of  the  two  makes  more  for  abiding  peace,  and  lc«  for 
transitory  joy,  appears  to  mc — though  \  am  anxious  to  avoid  all  rds> 
picion  of  dogmatism — to  he  a  qucAtion  which  docs  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  doubt.  1  have  nothing,  at  least  that  I  am  aware  of,  to 
gnin  by  depreciating  the  sea,  which  indeed,  if  only  in  respect  of  its 
sixc  and  strength,  it  would  ill  become  any  one  less  prcsumptuotig  than 
that  liltlc  prig,  Charoba,  in  Lander's  Grbir,  to  underrate.  But 
without  being  prepared  to  say  "  coldly,  with  long-lashed  eyes  abased. 
Is  this  the  mighty  ocean,  is  this  all  ?  "  one  may  be  prepared  to  ood- 
tend  tliat  the  occun  has  uo  such  powerfully  soothing  or  intimately 
acarching  influence  fur  the  human  heart  as  has,  for  instance,  a  sweep 
of  English  posture  broken  ia  the  distance  by  liaee  of  pnrple  woodland, 
rising  tier  above  tier,  in  dimmer  and  dimmer  colouring,  till  they  melt 
into  the  sky.  1  regard  it  as  preposterous  to  say  that  the  sea  has  a 
trauquilliEiiig  effect,  or  that  it  is  or  can  be  permanently  satisfying  to  a 
mind  which  seeks  tranquillity  before  all  things,  and  long  before  the 
mere  delight  of  the  eyc!>.  Ilic  sea  is  n  stimulant,  not  a  sedative  as  the 
l^nometia  of  external  Nature  which  wcoftenest  ooutemplate  ought, 
in  thcac  days  especially,  to  be.  Who  are  the  poets  who  have  csprcsDciJ 
themselves  most  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  sea  ?  M  en  like  Jlyroa 
and  Victor  Hugo— both  of  tbcm  in  reality  types  of  the  restless  man 
of  action,  both  of  them  driven  only  by  enforced  exile  to  the  contem- 
plation of  Nature,  uud  both  of  them  far  more  attracted  by  the  life 
and  stir  of  great  cities.  Byron  died  before  his  wandering  impulse 
hod  spent  itself;  but  wc  may  rely  upon  it  that  if  he  had  lived  beyood 
the  age  of  fifty  he  would  have  settled  down  into  an  inveterate  Ijoodoucr, 
with  rooms  in  the  Albany,  and  hii  own  special  table  at  the  "  TrsTcllcrs." 
Ab  for  Victor  Hugo,  as  soon  as  ever  the  culprit  of  "  Ijcb  ChStiments  " 
fell  from  power  the  exile  of  December  returned  to  l-Vance,  took  n 
spacious  "  sky-parlour"  in  Paris  to  receive  his  worshippcn  in,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  never  set  foot  outside  the  fortifications  to  the  day 
of  hia  death. 

These  remarks,  however,  run  some  risk  of  being  miatakcu  for  ■ 
digression.  My  point  is — or  was — that  space  and  solitndc  aloner 
arc  not  the  sole  constituents  of  the  "  feeling  "  of  the  country;  inas- 
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much  as  the  se&  U  exfustlently  welUfouad  in  the  artinles  uf  space  and 
stditude,  and  yet  cannot  claim  to  exercise  anjthing  like  the  xoothing' 
and  chaslcniug  churni  of  tandacape  ujKjn  a  wcll-rcgalated  mind, 
XJic  diflTcrcutialing  clement,  that  which  the  landiMiapc  possciises  and 
the  sen  docs  not,  is  clcarlj-  the  presence  of  organic  life.  It  ta  the 
pre»CDce  of  oi^nic  life  vhich  gives  to  those  open  spaces  of  the  earth 
on  which  such  liru  ahounilii  their  strangely  tranquillizing  pover. 
The  apace*  should  nut  be  too  visibly  bounded^  because  the  sensation 
of  [lie  Infinite  is  undoubtedlj  an  invariable  ingredient  in  this  mental 
calm  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sensation  of  the 
lofinite  is  in  itaelf  a  tranquitiiing  force.  On  the  contrary,  oa 
any  one  will  litid  who  thoroughly  ab.<>orl)8  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  starlit  heavens,  it  is  essentially  a  dis- 
qouting,  a  disturbing  agency,  as  fmught  with  unrest,  an  unrest  oF 
its  uwu,  as  is  a  persistent  gaze  on  that  quintcsseutiat  concentration 
of  the  Suite — a  crowded  street.  It  ia  only  in  the  synthesis  of  the  two 
tliat  the  mind  can  repo«c — it  is  only  where  man  hcholiU  the  finite 
cUaped,  as  it  wore,  and  hushed  on  the  liosnm  of  the  infinite,  that  hi» 
miud  becomes  cODHcioils  of  the  contact  of  finite  and  infinite  in  its  own 
nature,  and  feeU  the  deep  submerging  peace  which  the  sense  of  that 
ooutact  must  always  and  nccfBharily  pruducc.  ilow  should  the  land- 
scape fail  to  arouse  this  seuseofcuutiiet,  or  thescasuccced?  The  sea  in 
inlinit',  impersonality,  nay,  in  the  deeper  sense,  aiichaugeability  itself. 
It  Ic'  **  illimitalile  upon  an  illimitable  sky.  The  form  of  the  matter 
upon  which  it:t  forces,  kindly  or  terrible,  exert  themsclvea  is  nothing ; 
the  farces  themselves  everything.  The  form  of  its  matter — the  finite 
clement  ia  the  eca — is  so  incessantly  shifting,  that  for  us  it  is  as  good 
as  non-existent ;  we  can  take  no  more  account  of  it  than  we  can  of 
ibe  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  to  us  arc  no  mure  than 
points  of  light.  A  sense  of  unity,  a  scuse  of  a  common  infinity 
with  the  sea  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  with  the  stars. 

To  space  then  and  to  solitude  must  he  added,  in  onler  to  pnxiuee 
the  distinctively  tranqui lining  cficct  of  hindscnpc,  the  felt  presence  of 
organic  life.  It  is  the  total  absence  of  this  clement  which  made  the 
starlit  heaven  appear  a  "  sad  aiebt "  to  Carlylc;  it  is  its  almost  total 
ahsence  that  makes  the  desert  and  the  glacier  unfitting  objects  of  con- 
IJuual  contcmplatiuu.  And  it  is  its  presence  which  causes  those  vague 
longings  that  ocean,  firmament,  and  desert  only  intousify,  to  be  so 
instantaneously  and  mystcrinusly  ullaycd  by  oue  glaucu  at  a  Yorkshire 
mourlaurl,  or  even  at  the  mi^ly  flats,  the  long  gaunt  lines  of  poplar, 
the  glimmering  watcrpools  of  a  rtcmisfa  fen.  The  organic  life  of 
whose  presence  we  are  conscious  may  permistihiy  be  human ;  Imt  if 
human  it  must  be  rare  mid  remote.  It  must  be  little  in  amount, 
and  it  must  make  its  little  go  a  long  way  off.  The  sif^ht  of  a  distant 
human  Ggure  in  the  road  or  ou  the  hillside,  aud  even  the  faint  sound 
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i,'*  of  the  "  mugitusqae  boum,  moUeaqiie  rab  vtbote  somui.'*  But 
berc  is  a  noto  of  the  jaded  and.  disappoiuted  courtier  about  the  liueg 
'whidi  immediatclj*  precede  thcBe.  Wc  cannot  belp  remembprinK  that 
tbe  poet  himself  inust  have  ollen  fanned  one  of  the  "  mane  salDtnntum 
aadft,"  flowing  forth  into  the  street  from  the  door  of  the  patron;  nor  can 
ire  avoid  the  saspicion,  possibly  unjust  in  VtrgilN  case,  that  it  is  merely 
tnnui  and  diRgiist  with  the  life  of  llomc  which  hiu  act  hioL  rbapsodiz- 
ig  on  the  delights  of  the  cotmtry.  Besides,  «br  should  a  maa  who 
r«ally  loved  the  country  require  to  be  spirited  op  by  Mecsinas,  at 
least  aa  tradition  has  it,  to  write  a  poem  about  agriculture,  with  the 
object  of  reviviDg  the  induitry?  Think  of  the  Georgtcs  having  been 
written  "  with  a  purpose  !  "  It  is  almost  enough  to  spoil  one's  relish 
for  them  altogether.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  to  show  that  Virgil 
cared  much  more,  in  any  diaintcrcated  sense  of  the  word,  for  the 
pastures  and  farrows  of  which  he  aang  than  Ben  Jonson  cared  per- 
sonally to  "  hear  the  loud  stag  speak  "  across  the  silent  chase  in  the 
night  watches,  for  all  the  apparent  earnestness  of  the  poetic  address 
to  Sir  Robert  Wroth  in  which  that  fine  line  occurs.  As  to  Horace, 
tliere  is  surely  no  room  fordouht.  Hewasas  arrant  a  little  Cockney 
as  any  that  ever  was  dandled  to  the  chimes  of  Bow  Bell*.  There  is 
scarcely  a  line  in  his  praises  of  Tllnir  and  of  Anio  which  is  not 
asturatcd  with  the  "  suburban  "  spirit — a  tbin^  as  diifercDt  and  as  far 
removed  from  the  rural  spirit  as  it  is  possible  to  couceive. 

The  heretical  proposition,  in  short,  to  which  I  am  mustering  courage 
commit  myself  is,  that  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
ie  poets,  eren  for  those  who  have  sung  best  of  the  country,  to  care — 
1  will  not  say  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the  country,  but  enough  ahout  it 
to  lire  out  their  lives  in  its  midst.  "  Falsely  luxnrious !  will  not 
man  arise?"  asks  Thomson  from  the  comfortable  recesses  of  his 
ibur-poater ;  aud  it  is  on  much  the  same  terms  that  plenty  of 
English  poets  liave  extolled  tho»e  rural  charms  which  iicrer  attracted 
them  save  at  brief  and  uncertain  intervals,  Mr.  George  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  are  shining  eiceptious  to  what  I  am  inclined  to 
regard  as  a  general  rule.  Each  of  those  two  poets  has  long  made 
his  abode  amid  that  sweet  Knglish  scenery  which  each  describes  with 
a  magic  of  his  own.  Hut  their  preferences  have  not  been  very 
numerously  anticipated  by  their  predecessors,  as  how  should  it  he  by 
any  "  genus  irritabile "  of  mortals  ?  A  vise  indifieronce  to  the 
world,  to  its  straggles,  defeats  and  victorica,  to  the  noisy  voice?  of  to- 
day, and  even  to  the  hymns  of  a  future  which  will  only  he  to-day  a 
little  prolonged — to  attain  to  this  ia  the  first  and  great  commaod- 
mcnt  which  Nature  Imposes  upon  all  those  who  come  to  her  far 
spiritual  auDtcnancc  and  calm.  And  how  few  arc  they  that  bring 
it  vnth  them  !  How  few  arc  they  who  arc  really  content  with  the 
food  which  she  gives  them,  who  arc  satisfied  to  receive  her  message , 
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and  if  they  must  transmit  it,  repeat  it  simply,  uot  tricking  it  out  that 
they  may  revel  in  their  own  wealth  of  worda,  uor  philosophizing  too 
much  upon  it  to  exercise  their  subtlety  of  thouglit,  uor  lyrically  aub- 
jectifyiog  it  to  make  it  illustrate  their  own  insiguiticuiit  aorrowa  and 
unimportant  joya!  la  Keats  never  delinquent  on  the  6rsl  coant? 
la  not  Wordsworth  sometimes  guilty  on  the  second  ?  Can  Byron 
ever  he  acquitted  on  the  third  ? 

It  is  because  of  these  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  our  greater 
poeis,  it  is  because  they  are  so  often  wnnting  in  the  true  surrender 
of  the  ivill,  the  due  efTiicement  of  the  stnTing  Ego,  that  some  few 
of  lu  perhaps  (I  hardly  know  how  many  in  these  days  it  would 
be  safe  to  reckon)  may  still  discover  iu  the  vers*  of  a  writer  long 
Hiuce  deposed  from  the  high  place  which  he  oner  occupied  the  purest 
and  truest  rendering  of  Nature's  "Peace  be  still !  "  There  is  no- 
trace  in  Cowper  of  that  mDKiea]  miftht  or  that  hand  of  power  which 
all  our  supreme  poets  from  Milton  down  to  Teunysou  have  alike- 
revealed  in  their  description  of  the  visible  world  of  tilings^  ^''igorously 
as  he  uses  his  favourite  metrical  form,  it  cannot  compare  for  majesty 
with  the  blank  verse  of  the  former  of  the  two  poets  whom  I  hnvc 
juat  mentioned,  nor  in  wealth  of  harmonies  and  variety  of  cadenee 
with  that  of  the  latter,  There  is  a  certain  courtly  ettfTuefs  iu  the 
manner  of  his  approach  to  the  aubjects  of  his  verse  and  to  the  reader* 
whom  he  ie  addressing.  But  throQft''  ^^  ^^^  pecnltaritiea  of  the 
tongue  in  which  he  speaks  to  us  the  voice  of  the  [Kiet's  heart  is 
plainly  heard,  and  in  every  word  he  utters  we  are  made  to  feel  bow 
absolute  haa  been  his  self-surrender  to  Nature,  how  complete  bis 
ftclf-cETacemcnt  in  her  presence,  ('owpcHs  constitutional  shyness  and 
self-distrust,  and  bis  profound  religious  despondency,  had  conjointly 
extinguished  the  egoistic  element  in  bis  character,  and  when  he 
turiiL'd  to  the  conti-mptation  of  the  materinl  world  for  relief  and  self- 
forgutfuluc)^  he  did  su  almost  in  the  spirit  in  which  a  medtmvnt 
penitent  submitted  himself  to  the  monastic  towh.  It  was  thus  tbaC 
iu  his  work  as  a  jioct  he  found  peace  for  himself;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  he  owes  that  indescribable  calm  which  brcsthra  through  his  poctin 
tttteraocCB,  and  lends  weight  and  dignity  to  much  which  were  other- 
wise tame  and  commonplace. 

Strnnge  indeed  it  were  if  this  truest  of  all  true  lovers  of  tho 
country  had  failed  to  penetrate  and  eipound  the  secret  of  its  only 
enduring  charm.  la  many  a  Hue  of  the  "  Task  "  he  set^  it  forth,  and 
iu  one  emphatic  passage,  after  ohscrviug  how  many  of  those  "  who 
dream  tbcy  have  a  taate  for  fields  and  groves '''  would,  were  it  not  for 
Held  aports  and  social  gaieties,  soon  "  find  tbcm  hideous  uurscriea  for 
the  spleen  " — he  adds  : 
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The  "  none  else  "  is  the  point  to  bear  in  miod,  and  elso  the  fact  that 
only  those  will  seek,  and  when  they  find  them,  be  contented  with  its 
silence  and  its  shade,  who  bring  to  them  a  mind  and  heart  attnned 
to  the  reception  of  their  influences.  For  this,  you  need  not  indeed 
be  like  Cowper,  "  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd  long  since,"  and 
purposed  never  to  return  to  it.  But  you  must  possess  the  power, 
much  more  oftea  talked  about  than  possessed,  of  self 'detachment 
from  the  striving  ambitions  of  life,  and  of  self-surrender  to  that 
temper  of  contemplation  which  alone  has  power  over  the  restless- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  The  world  of  woe  and  bliss  must  be  for  a 
time  as  though  it  were  iiot :  or  if  this  be  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
your  state  of  mind  must  at  least  be  that  of  which  Mr.  Meredith 
speaks  in  that  weird  poem  of  his,  the  "Woods  of  Wcstermain." 
ITour  relation  to  the  world  must  be  that  of  one  who  is 

"  Fthnring  etiU  ita  bliu  ftad  woe, 
Hai  ueased  to  ita  hungers,  no." 

But  if  you  would  go  on  to  realize  the  poet's  promise  that 

"  On  the  throne  Succesa  naurpa, 

YoQ  ahill  leat  the  joy  yon  feel, 
Where  a  race  of  water  chirp* , 

Twisting  hiias  of  tionrirhed  steel. 
Or  where  light  ia  caught  in  hoop 
Up  a  clearing's  leafy  riae  .  .  .  ." 

you  must,  I  hold,  be  able  to  dethrone  the  Inst  for  Success  in  alt 
its  shapes,  and  subdue  the  longing,  not  only  for  mere  material 
gains,  but  even  for  iatellectual  and  artistic  achievement.  You  must 
be  able  to  look  into  the  face  of  Nature  without  desiring  to  sketch  it, 
or  to  rhyme  upon  it,  or  even  to  talk  about  it,  before  you  can  expect 
with  any  reasonable  confidence  to  receive  her  embrace  and  benediction. 

H.  D.  TaAiLL. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AST)  THE  DATE  OF  "THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


IN  the  lastnatnber  of  tbc  CoNTKXFOKAaT  Rkvidw  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole 
argues  that  the  "  facts "  of  archaeology  arc  opposed  to  the 
"  theory"  of  the  date  of  the  FcDtateuchmaistaiiicd  by  modera  critics. 
liis  paper  contains  a  good  many  things  that  hare  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  this  thesis.  An  elaborate  pnraltel  is  drawn  between  the 
problem  nf  the  age  of  the  Petitateuch  and  the  Homeric  problem,  which 
serres  to  illustrate  tbc  archceological  method  of  discossiug  the  datea 
of  aocieot  docnmeota,  but  docs  not  contribate  anything  to  Pcntatcach 
criticism.  There  arc  alno  some  strictures  on  Wclthanscn's  analysis  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  wbicli,  whether  justified  or  notj  affect  ooly  details 
in  the  work  of  a  single  critic,  and  bare  no  bearing — or  at  any  rat«  a 
very  indirect  one — on  the  date  of  the  Books  uf  Moses.  On  these  parts 
of  Mr.  Poole's  article  I  do  not  propose  to  enter,  but  I  wish  tu  say  a 
few  words  on  his  archEological  facts  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them. 
Tbc  facts,  it  may  be  obncrrcd  at  ntarting,  are  by  no  means  recondite; 
they  arc,  1  make  bold  to  say,  perfectly  familiar  to  all  critics ;  and  I 
think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  why  they  haro  not  produced  the 
same  impression  on  their  minds  as  on  that  of  Mr,  Poole. 

1.  One  of  the  critical  arguments  for  tbc  Istc  date  of  that  part  of 
the  Pentateuch  uud  Joshua  nhich  is  called  by  recent  writers  the 
Priestly  Code  is  taken  from  the  onlinauce  about  Lcvitical  cities. 
The  critics  maintain  that  what  the  Priestly  Code  relates  of  tho 
setting  apart  by  Joshua  ol  forty-eight  cities,  with  their  pas- 
ture grounds,  for  tbc  priests  and  Levitcs,  is  "  in  conflict  witU 
history  and  with  the  Deuteronomic  Icgislntioo."  Mr.  Poole 
does  not  go  into  the  evidence  adduced  in  snpport  of  this  con- 
tention :  indeed  be  seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  all  coatainod  in  a 
passage  (rom  Kuenen's  "  Religion  of  Israel/'  in   which  the  Dutch 
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critic  gives  only  one  or  two  BabordiDatc  argnmetitD,  referring  to  earlier 
pMBSgcs  of  his  book  for  the  main  erideaoe — vis.,  the  proof  that   the 
old  history  and  the  Dciitcronomic  legi'tlation  gise  quite  another  view 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Levites  were  settled.     Had  Mr.  Poole  looked 
back  to  the  earlier  paf;es  of  Kueuca's  work,  or  carefully  read  the 
cl&borate  argument  in  'Wellbausea's  "  Ftolegomeoa/'  he  could  not 
hare  said,  as  he  docs,  that  the  critic*  "atirt  on  d  priori  grounds." 
Tdst  Deuteronomy  represents  the  Levites,  not  as  gathered  in  citiea 
and  pa-itiirc-groiinds  which  arc  their  freeholds,  but  assfijonming  np  and 
down  the  country,  "  in  tlie  gate^  "  of  the  ordinary  Israelites  ;  that  the 
accounts  in  the  older  historical  books  agree  with  this ;  that  of  the 
cities  which  are  said  in  Joslitia  xii.  to  have  been  given  to  the  Levites 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  some  remained  long  afterwards  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canaanites,  or,  if  held  bj  Israelites,  were  occupied  hy  men  of 
other  tribes  :  all  this  is  fact,  not  theorj',  and  the  charge  of  a-prioriBm, 
if  made  at  all,  ought  rather  to  be  brought  againot  those  who  iiisiston 
explaining  away  every  statement  iu  the  Bible  that  goes  against  the 
traditional  date  of  the  Pentateuch.      Mr.  Poole,  however,  turns  all 
these  difficulties  by  saying  that  the   monumental  list  of  Shishak's 
conquests  proves  that  the  Levitical  cities  had  been  constituted  in  his 
time.     When   on  usertion  like  this  is  made,  one  expects   to  find 
that  Shishak  names  certain  places  iu  Palestine  as  Levitical  cities,  and 
1  am  afraid  that  hssty  readers  of  Mr.  Poole's  paper  may  go   away 
with  the  impression  that  this  is  actually  the  case — e.g.,  that  No.  l-t 
of  the  list  on    the  monumeut  actually  reads  "  Taanach,   Levitical, 
Manaasch,  iHrael."      In   reality    the    words    "Levitical,    Maoassob, 
Israel  "  are  Mr.  Poole's  addition.     All  that  is  given  on  the  monument 
is  a  hare  list  of  133  place*  in  Palestine  (according  to  Wiedemann,  "Acg. 
Gesch,"  p.  549,  twenty-three  other  names  ha%'e  disappeared),  a  certain 
number  of  which  have  been  identified  with  places  nampd  in  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Poole  accepts  seventeen  of  the  proposed  identifications,  assigning 
eleven  to  Israel  and  six  to  Judah.      If  the  identifications  arc  correct, 
as  they  may  very  well  he,  the  legitimate  inference  ia  that  Shishak,  in 
his  Palestinian  campaign,  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam  as  well 
as  that  of  Sehohoam.     The  Biblical  account  of  his  invasion  contains 
nothing  inconsistent  with  this  view,  though,  being  evidently  derived 
irom  the  Temple  records,  it  only  tells  how  be  plundered  the  Palace 
and  Temple  at  Jeroaalem  (1  Kings  xiv.  2.5  aeq.).      Mr.  Poole,  however, 
observes  that  of  the  eleven  identified  namca  of  places  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  six  occur  in  the  list  of  ]jcvitical  cities  in    Josh.  xxi.  and 
'I  Chxon.  vi.,  and  concludes,  with  Bnigsch,  that  Shiehak  appeared  as  the 
ally,  Dot  the  enemy,  of  Jeroboam,  who  allowed  him  to   plunder  the 
cities  of  the  Levites,  taking  this  method  of  expelling  a  class  of  men 
who  were  unfavourable  to  his  religious  innovations.     It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Shishak  must  have  been  a  very  unruly  ally,  for  there 
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remain  fire  citiea  vbicli  arc  held  to  be  idcatificd  iritb  Hiblical  places 
iQ  Jeroboam's  country,  and  yet  are  cot  Lcvitical.  Tiro  of  thctei 
indeed  (Sliuocm  and  Bethsbao),  Mr.  Poole  tnarks  as  nnccrtain  ;  but  it 
is  not  easr  to  see  wby  thej  are  loa<i  tertaiu  than  others  which  be 
accepts  as  latinfactorily  IdeDtilied,  and  at  all  erents  thrir  poftttion  ia 
the  list  leaves  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
while  they  certainly  Ao  not  correspond  to  names  in  the  Lcritica) 
lists. 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  these  fact4  bear  out  the 
theory — for  it  is  no  more — that  Sbishak  came  into  Palestine  to  bclp 
Jeroboam,  and  1  alao  leave  him  to  jndge  vrbetber  any  ruler  who 
nai  in  his  senses  wonld  hsve  recompensed  his  ally  by  allowing  htm 
to  march  thrmigh  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  land  and  pillage 
particular  cities  in  all  the  variona  parts  of  it.  lint  tberc  is  more 
against  Sfr.  Poole  than  thin,  lie  claims  to  rest  his  theory  on  the 
statement  of  the  Chronicler,  that  the  Levites  expelled  from  their 
functions  by  Jeroboana  resorted  to  Itclioboam.  "  The  list  of 
Shishak,"  he  says,  "  explains  the  method  of  expulsion.  The  King 
of  Egypt  vra.4  allowed  by  his  Israelite  ally  or  vassal  to  despoil  the 
Ijcrittcal  cities."  But  what  the  chronicler  says  is,  that  the  Lerttes 
forsook  tbrir  posscuions  and  came  (vobintarJIy)  to  Kchoboam ;  tbat 
with  their  help  he-  exercised  a  strong  and  righteous  government  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  was  punished 
in  bis  lifth  year  by  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xi.,  xii.).  Mr. 
Poole,  therefore,  does  not  follow  the  Chronicler,  but  follows  Brogsofa 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Chronicler;  for,  according  to  ihe  latter, 
the  I^vitical  cities  had  already  been  deserted  by  the  Lerites  more 
tbau  three  years  before  Shishak's  campaign.  The  whole  theory  is 
Absolutely  without  foundation,  and  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  o( 
I^vitical  names  appears  in  Shishak's  list  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
«imp1c  observation  that  the  litit  of  Lcvitical  towns  embraces  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  aocieiit  and  important  cities  of  Palestine  that  no 
invasion  of  the  country  could  have  taken  place  without  affecting 
them.  It  appears,  iiidi-ed,  that  ibo  Lcvitical  lists  are  mainly  made 
up  of  the  nainca  of  such  ancient  cities  as  had  famouR  local  sanctuaries 
aud  local  prieBthoods— priesthoods  which  really  were  called  lievitical 
in  tbc  lime  of  tlic  King?,  though  they  were  not  constituted  according 
to  tbc  Priestly  Code,  and  certainly  did  not  possesa  the  freehold  of  ibe 
cities  where  they  officiated.  Hebron  and  Shecbcm,  Kamotb  Oilead 
and  Mahauaim,  were  not  colonies  of  clergy,  as  the  author  of  the 
Priestly  Code  supposes ;  they  were  ordinary  dlics  of  suflioieot  age 
and  importance  to  hive  a  nulcd  high  pSnce,  with  an  ealablishment  of 
local  priests.  We  know  from  the  Book  of  Kings  that  Joaiali  brougfat 
up  the  priests  of  tbc  local  high  places  to  Jerusalem,  and  put  them,  un 
a  subordinate  footing,  upon  the  Temple  establishment;  and  wc  can 
iafer,  by  the  aid  of  what  Kzekiel  says  about  the  Levitca  who  bad 
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niuintcred  in  tbe  high  places,  that  it  was  precisely  the  descendants 
of  these  local  priesUioods  who  formed  the  auhordiiiate  clergy  of  the 
Priestly  Code.  And  thus  it  is  uot  diUicult  to  utiderstand  how  the 
list  of  Levitioal  cities  oomes  to  coiitaiu  the  ntmes  of  so  many  famous 
cities  of  old  iKrael. 

II.  Mr.  Poole  thinks  that  the  critics  attach  much  too  little  value 
to  fltatcmcnts  of  the  Chronicler  that  arc  not  supported  by  the  older 
booka.  He  complains  that  "  persous  whom  he  nloue  meotionn  hare 
b«ca  baaished  as  fictitioos.      This  voa    the   fate   of  Pul,  king   of 

Assyria At  last,  very  recently,  Pul  has  been  diseorered  io  a 

cuneiform  inicHption,  nnd  is  ackoonledfjed  to  be  nn  historical  cha- 
racter." I  confess  that  1  do  not  understand  this  argument.  It  is 
true  that  Pul  is  mentioned  in  Chronicles,  but  he  Is  also  named  in  the 
older  history  (2  Kings  xr.  10) ;  so  that  this  is  not  a  case  where  monu- 
mental evidence  confirms  a  statement  fouud  ouly  ia  Chronicles. 

]1I,  Wc  now  come  to  an  ftrgument  of  wider  scope.  The  criticsi 
says  ^Ir.  Poole,  regard  the  Peutateucii  as  mitdc  up  of  three  documcuts. 
"TTie  first  Tafterwards  spoken  of  as  '  the  first  code']  is  a  collection 
consisting  of  three  principal  sources  pnt  toother  dnriiij;  the  conflict 
with  Awyria."  The  date  ascribed  to  this  collection  Mr.  Poole  puts 
at  about  "50  B.C. ;  that  is,  thirty  years  before  the  fall  of  Samaria.  At 
thin  time,  Mr.  Poole  argues,  Assyria  was  the  promioent  figure  on  the 
political  horiKou,  and  it  is  not  credible  that,  if  the  "  first  code"  vaa 
put  together  thcu,  the  refereaces  to  Auyriaiu  the  Pentateuch  should 
bo  so  very  scanty  as  they  admittedly  arc. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  this  itrRument  it  ig  necessary  to  look  u 
little  more  closely  at  the  critical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  "  first 
code."  The  document  in  cjuestion  is,  accorfling  to  the  critics,  roade 
up  of  two  distinct  and  parallel  histories,  which  hare  been  fused  into 
one  by  a  third  hand.  The  third  hand,  or  redactor,  added  Httlc  of 
his  own,  and  geucrally  retained  the  very  words  of  his  sources.  Of 
the  two  sources,  the  older  is  that  which  is  distinguished  by  habitually 
using  the  name  Jahreb,  while  the  second  source  prefers  to  call  Uoil 
Klohim.  They  are  therefore  commouly  known  as  the  Jabvistic  and 
Kluhistic  bistorieK.  As  regards  their  date,  Professor  Kueneu  holds 
that  the  Jahvist  wrote  in  North  Israel,  in  the  ninth  century,  or  in 
the  very  first  years  of  the  eighth  century  n.c.  In  the  Elohistic 
faiatory,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believes  that  he  finds  traces  of  tlic 
jnflucijco  of  the  older  prophetic  literature — the  literature  of  which 
Amoii  is  the  earliest  representative — and,  mainly  on  this  account,  briugs 
■t  down  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  oighth  (!entur)-  B.c.  The  redactor 
is  naturally  placed  still  later,  but  bis  independent  work  upon  tlie 
materials  which  he  combined  into  a  single  narrative  falls  witbin  such 
nnrrow  limits  that  the  historical  horison  of  the  hook  as  it  left 
iiis  hands  must  be  essentially  that  of  his  sources.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, for  the  moment,  that  the  dates  given  by  Kueneu  vce  a.  u'W^'v^vt^ 
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part  of  tbc  Grafian  or  nKxleni  bypotbens  aa  to  tbe  compositioa  of 
the  Pentstcuch,  wc  h»Tc  to  aak  vbat  amount  of  reference  to  Aatyria 
it  it  RosoDkblc  to  look  for  ia  the  Jabrut  and  in  the  Klobist  reapee- 
tirdy.  Kneoen  fixes  tbc  lower  limit  of  the  date  of  thr  JahTiatio 
history  bv  the  consideration  that  it  was  known  to  Hofea.  Now, 
HoMa  began  to  write  before  tbe  estiactiou  of  the  AjnaMf  of  Jebn, 
and  AsajrHa  came  into  no  direct  contact  wUb  larsel  till  after  that 
erent.  The  ruler*  of  Israel  had  iin  doubt,  as  the  Assyrian  monu- 
Dieute  appear  to  imjilj,  alrcailr  hod  uccsAiaonl  relatioua  with  tbc 
court  of  the  great  king,  but  the  first  mcotion  of  Assyria  in  tbe  btstorj 
of  Kiof^  (^2  Kiogs  \r.  10)  is  in  the  reign  of  ilenahem.  Under  tbe 
dynasty  of  Jehu  Damaitfus  was  the  all-CDgroning  foreign  poiver  to 
which  every  one's  cyca  were  directed ;  and  Ainoa,  who  wrote  a  Tery 
few  years  before  Hoaea,  never  mentions  AsByria  by  name,  though  he 
plaiiily  looks  to  that  empire  as  tbe  iostruniL-nt  of  the  judgment  which 
be  sees  to  be  impending  over  guilty  Israel.  The  clearest  proof  that 
Assyria  did  not  hulk  largely  on  tbc  political  horizon  of  tbe  Israelites 
of  that  time  is  tbc  way  in  which  Amoa  speaks  of  tbc  danger  aa  risible 
to  the  prophetic  eye,  but  altogether  undrcamcd-of  by  bia  benrcrs. 
There  is  therefore  no  pot^sible  reason  wlir  the  Jabvtst,  who  was  uoC 
a  prophet,  but  simply  a  mau  setting  down  in  writing  the  traditiona 
of  tbe  first  daya  of  bis  nation,  should  have  ocoaaion  to  speak  of  the 
empire  of  the  Tigris. 

With  the  Klohiat,  if  Kucoen's  date  is  right,  tbc  case  is  slightly 
different.  It  is  not  indeed  correct  to  aay,  as  Mr.  Poole  docs^  that 
about  the  year  750  u.c.  the  coneict  with  Assyria  was  begun.  The 
rclatiouii  of  Mcnahcm  to  Pul  were  friendly,  and  llie  lirst  hostile 
encounter  between  Samaria  and  Nineveh  was  under  'Hglalbpileser  id 
7M.  Bat  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  by  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  Assyria  had  a  very  targe  place;  in  the  tlioughts  uf  all  Israelites ; 
aud  if  the  Klohist  had  been  writing  in  tbc  year  750  about  his  own 
times  be  would  certainly  have  bad  something  to  say  al>out  the  great 
power  which,  like  Klijah's  cloud,  had  so  rapidly  risen  above  tbe 
horizon  and  overshadowed  tbc  whole  land.  But  the  Elohisl  wrote 
about  ancient  times,  aud  bis  sources  were  aucicut  traditions.  No 
critic  Bup))08C8  that  what  be  tclU  was  made  up  out  of  bis  own  head, 
or  was,  according  to  the  ligbta  of  his  time,  other  than  a  faithful 
attempt  to  give  shape  to  what  he  had  received  by  tradition.  And 
therefore  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  he  was  to  find  ojiportunity  to 
give  to  Assyria  the  prominence  which  Mr.  Poole  desiderates.  But, 
hc»i(les  this,  it  wotdd  be  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  date 
fixed  by  Kuencn  as  the  probable  age  of  tbc  Klobist  has  any  necessar^r 
cODOCCtion  with  that  general  theory  of  tbe  origin  aud  composition  of 
the  Peutatcucb  on  which  recent  critics  arc  nearly  agreed.  Tbc  essen- 
tial position  of  the  so>caUcd  Graliao  bypotlicsis  isj  that  the  Jabviat 
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tatti  Elobist  wrote  before  the  refomiAtioa  of  Josinb,  aad  tbat  the 
Priestlj  Code  is  Uter  than  Esekiel,  and  first  became  public  law  under 
Exn,  This  general  poailion  is  not  touchctl  in  tbe  smallest  degree 
tboDgb  tbe  Jabvist  and  Elohist  are  placed  tiatf  a  century  earlier  than 
Kueuen  places  tbem.  For  mj  own  part,  I  aoi  by  no  meaua  cOQviuced 
tbat  he  Las  made  out  liia  point  aa  to  tbe  dependence  of  the  DIobist 
on  the  older  prophetic  writings,  tind  I  think  tt  (|uite  possible,  or  even 
probable,  that  that  writer  is  not  younger  than  Amos.  Several  critics 
of  eminence,  indeed,  place  him  a  good  deal  earlier ;  but  this  b&« 
nothing  to  do  with  the  arguments  for  or  against  tbe  Orafinu  hypo- 
theaia.  What  would  iipact  tbe  critics  would  be  to  prove  that  tbe 
Jahvisi  and  Elohist  wrote  after  Joaiab's  reformation. 

IV.  Mr.  Foole's  moat  important  arguments  for  the  autiquLty  of  th« 
PcQtatcncb  still  remain  to  be  considered.  They  are  drawn  from  a 
department  of  nrchieology  to  which  he  has  devoted  jipecial  attention — 
I  mean  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt;  and  it  m»y  be  taken  for 
granted  that  this  part  of  bis  case  is  aa  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  and 
deseTYCs  special  attention,  Mr.  Poole  here  beginn  with  a  general 
argniDent  to  the  effect  that  the  Egypt  of  the  Pentateuch  is  Egypt  as  it 
was  in  1300  d.c,  aud  at  uo  much  later  date.  And  he  asks  bow  this 
i«  possible,  if  "  the  first  code  was  written  during  tbe  ABsyrianrontest?" 
Before  1  attempt  to  answer  this  question  1  wish  to  romc  to  an  nndcr- 
standing  with  Mr.  Poole  on  one  point.  He  says  that  "  the  new 
critics  treat  the  codes,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  past,  as  historical 
novels."  I  cannot  accept  this  statement.  Among  those  who  hold 
tbe  modern  Tiew  aa  to  the  compositioi)  of  the  Pentateuch  there  arc 
great  divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  historical  value  of  tbe  Penta- 
teuchal  narrative,  but  no  one  thinks  that  the  Jahviet  and  the  Elohist 
invented  what  they  relate.  Tliey  reproduced  oral  tradition,  illustrat- 
ing it  by  SQcb  historical  itnd  geographiral  lights  as  were  accessible, 
treating  it  perhaps  with  a  certain  amount  of  literary  freedom,  but  not 
consciously  distorting  it.  The  differences  of  opinion  which  cxiiit  aa  to 
the  historical  value  of  their  narratives  turn,  not  on  different  estimates 
of  the  veracity  of  the  writers,  but  on  tbe  question  how  far  oral 
tradition  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  before  Chriet  can  be  relied 
on  as  good  hintorical  evidence  for  events  of  the  time  of  Moses.  This 
it  a  qoeation  which  cannot  be  answered  in  geuural  terms;  each 
tradition  must  be  tested  in  detail,  and  stand  or  fall  accordingly.  Ak 
regards  the  Egyptian  matter  in  the  Pcotatcruch,  most  critics  accept 
tbe  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  tn  Goshen,  the  cxodna  under  tbe 
leadership  of  Moses,  and  the  deliverance  at  the  lied  Sea  as  historical 
facts  preserved  by  authentic  tradition  ;  and  thia  being  so,  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  tradition  shall  accurately 
represent  the  historical  condition  of  Egypt  as  it  was  at  tbe  time  of 
the  exodus.      Bnt  it  must  be  granted  to  Mr.  Poule  that  oral  tradition 
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trausmitted  through  so  m&Df  centuries  coull  bsrdljr  preserve  n  full 
picture  of  EgjrptUa  life  aiid  inatitutiotis  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Joseph  or  of  Mosca,  aail  at  do  later  date.  If  such  a  full  picture  » 
rcallv  fouud  in  the  Pentalcuch,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Pentaieuchal  narrative  was  either  written  soon  after  the  exodoa,  or  ia 
based  on  older  documents  than  critics  usunllf  auppose.  This  being 
conceded,  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Poole's  evidence. 

First  of  all,  vc  hare  a  general  contrast  between  the  Kgypt  of  the 
law  and  the  ICgypt  of  the  Prophets,  which  is  abort  enough  to  be  taken 
up  clauae  by  clause.  "  In  the  Law  there  is  no  mention  of  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  Prophets  the  two  divisions  of  the  country  arc  rccog- 
uized."  This  is  not  correct  Upper  Egypt  is  called  PathrcM  by  the 
Prophetx,  and  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt  apjicar  under  the  name 
Pathnisim  (Pathrosite:!)  iu  Gen.  x.  14.  "  In  the  Law  there  is  but 
one  kinfr,  in  the  Prophets  the  st^tc  is  divided  into  many  small 
monarchies  during  the  hundred  jckt*  before  the  SnVte  reconstntctioa 
of  an  united  Egypt."  The  hundred  yean  in  question  end  with  the 
accession  of  Psammetichua  I.  in  604  n  c,  and  no  one  doiibta  that  the 
Hebrew  traditions  about  the  patrian-ba  in  Egypt  had  taken  shape 
much  more  than  a  century  before  ibis  time.  "  In  the  Law  the  army 
is  EKyptiaa,  iu  the  Proplietic  oud  later  historical  book!>,  Kin^^s  attd 
Chronicles,  it  is  largely  composed  of  mercenaries."  Vr'bat  does  Mr. 
Puole  mean  by  this?  The  Pcnlnteuch  laya  nothing  about  the  com- 
position of  the  Egyptian  nrmy,  and  has  no  occasion  to  do  so.  la  ic 
ai^ed  that  a  Hebrew  writer  of  later  times,  repeating  the  story  of 
the  exodus  as  be  had  received  it  from  tradition,  would  naturally  have 
gone  out  of  bis  way  to  introduce  a  ^kctch  of  the  Egyptian  army  lui  it 
was  in  his  own  tinirs?  Finally,  "  in  the  Law  the  lAraclitcs,  nctcomed 
as  a  tribe,  are  bitterly  oppressed  as  a  nation  ;  in  the  Prophets  they 
are  uniformly  berricnded."  What  does  this  prove?  How  could  tbc 
story  of  the  exodun  have  been  told  without  reference  to  the  oppression 
that  was  its  occasion  ? 

PcTha{)9  ibis  whole  paragraph  is  only  meant  as  arfactorical  Qouriab  ; 
more  fruit  may  be  expected  from  tbc  detailed  evidence  offered  for  Ibo 
antiquity  of  that  pan  of  the  Peotateuch  which  deals  with  the  sojourn 
and  exoduH  of  the  Israelitea. 

Here  we  have  first  of  all  a  philological  argument  to  the  eR'ect 
(bat  the  Egyptian  names  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  *  are  mors 
accurately  transcribed  than  those  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  the 
Prophets;  that  of  nine  Egyptian  words  found  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
not  in  the  later  books,  only  two  arc  incorrect,  and  these  but  sligbUy 
while  of  twelve  worda  in   the  second  scries  of  books,  four  an 


so 
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iocorrect.  Hence  Mr.  Poole  concludes  tUat  tlie  writers  of  tlic  Penta- 
teuch kuew  mure  of  Egypt  aud  tbe  Gg^ptiaii  lauguage  than  the 
writers  of  the  prophetic  period.  The  statistics  seem  Ycry  iaa(le(]uate 
to  9up[)art  the  concluaioti,  and  such  as  they  are  I  caiiuot  make  them 
accord  nith  his  detailed  liaL  But  further,  Mr.  I'oolc  bimscir  says 
tha.t  the  names  in  the  second  acriua  are  almost  all  of  higher  geo- 
graphical and  historical  importaacc  than  those  in  the  i'eatatcucb. 
The  four  iacorrect  forms  on  which  he  founds  appear  to  be  the  uamea 
of  SUishak,  Noph  (Memphis),  Tirbiika,  aud  (lophra  (Aprics).  All  these 
uatuc<i  miul  have  Ijecn  ao  much  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  an  to 
acquire  a  conrentioual  Hubrctr  form,  which  the  Biblical  writcn 
adopted  withnut  rcgcird  to  its  philological  correctucM.  I  am  not  to 
be  BUpposcd  iguoraut  of  Arabic  bucuuie  I  say  Cairo  for  Kahira. 
Thus  the  incorrect  forms  of  commoa  Egyptian  names  ia  the  pro- 
phetic period  give  uo  evidence  tlint  n  writer  of  that  period  eould  not 
have  known  aud  UHcd  the  correct  form  of  less  common  names.  But 
while  the  argutneut  from  the  method  of  traoseriptlou  ii  futile,  it  ia 
not  to  be  qucstioued  that,  tukcu  iu  another  way,  the  proper  names  in 
a  traditional  narrative  arc  a  very  good  teat  of  it*  date.  The  nearer  a 
narrator  stands  tu  the  evcata  he  records,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  give 
a  number  of  geuuiae  names  of  persons  and  places,  which  ^adually 
arc  dropped  as  unimportttnt  it  the  narmtive  is  handed  on  for  a  good 
many  generations  by  oral  tradition.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  not  a  single  Egyptian  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  that  the  narrators  do  not  even  know  the  names  of 
the  several  Pharaohs  of  whom  they  speak.  Mr.  Poole,  indeed,  will 
luive  it  that  Shiphrah  and  Puah  are  the  names  of  Egyptian  midwivcs ; 
but  Kxudus  i,  15  says  expressly  that  thoy  were  Hebrews,*  This  in 
itaelf  is  a  strong  argument  that  the  story  of  the  exodus  was  not 
written  down  till  long  after  the  erent ;  contemporary  narrative  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  in  all  other  ancient  bonks^  is  very  rich  in 
proper  names,  and  does  not  speak  vaguely  of  "  another  king,"  "  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,"  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  details  of  the  exodus  are  given  with 
a  fulness  and  precision  which  evidently  re&ts  on  very  definite  iofar- 
mation  as  to  the  gi^ogrnphy  of  the  frontier  district  of  Tjower  Egypt. 
A  good  many  of  the  phiccs  mentioned  appear  to  have  been  identified 
with  more  or  less  certainty,  and  Mr.  Poole  records  with  legitimate 
satisfaction  the  important  serricea  in  this  matter  of  that  Kgyp- 
tiao  Exploration  Fund  which  ho  has  done  so  much  to  recommend 
to  public  support.  But  quite  apart  from  this,  no  sober  critic 
could  doubt  that  the  geography  of  the  exodus  is  real  geography,  and 


*  Ur.  Pool*  >Ua  \ttAAt  tli-tt  niany  t^yptian  n*.tn«3i  ftT«  found  ie  ttiA  ftinily  of  MoMt, 
Imt  b»liM  not  BUulg  oat  hiif  poiut;  and  thoBslL  it  wore  caxla  out,  it  woold  prov« 
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ftbo  of  much  too  detailed  a  kind  to  have  been  baoikd.  down  for 
several  centimes  bj  mere  oral  tradition  in  a  uation  whti^h  through- 
the  whole  period  of  the  Judgus  had  too  little  cootact  with  Kgypt  to 
keep  the  details  fresh  \tj  viiiting  the  sites.  It  is  certaiuly  involved 
in  the  critical  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  that  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  exodus  is  derived,  Bot  from  tradition,  but  jrom  rtseurrh  ; 
that  the  Dame«  of  the  stations  on  the  route  were  filled  in  hy  the 
writer  cither  frooi  his  owu  kuowlodgo  of  the  district  or  by  informa- 
tioQ  supplied  to  him  from  caravan-drivers  or  othcni.  It  n  plain* 
that  the  narrative  represents  the  exodus  as  taking  place  along  a 
known  route,  oxnept  at  the  point  where  Mosea  turned  aside  and 
seemed  to  be  entrapped  between  the  mountains  and  the  bcb.  But 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  rontcs  out  of  Kgypt  into  the 
desert,  and  even  the  halting-placea,  remain  unchanged  from  century 
to  century.  The  proldem,  therefore,  of  reconstructing  the  route  from 
a  caravan  itinerary  oC  bis  own  time,  was  one  wluch  a  Hebrew  writer 
might  very  well  attempt,  and  attempt  with  success.  Nor  caii  it  be 
said  that  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the 
Pentateuch,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Gen.  x.  contains  an 
olaliorate  account  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hebrews,  diKplayinj 
research  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  is  here  supponed.  Aecordin^ 
to  the  critical  analysis  of  the  component  parte  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  precise  geographical  details  of  the  exodus  are  almost  all  firom 
the  haud  of  the  priestly  nnrrator,  who  lived  in  tlie  Persian  period^ 
at  n  time  when  Kgypt  and  Palestine  formed  part  of  one  empire,  when 
communication,  betvveen  the  two  countries  was  constant,  and  wton, 
as  we  know  from  the  Rook  of  Jeremiah,  there  had  long  hccu  a  cou- 
siderable  settlement  of  Jews  in  TiOwcr  Kgypt.  Under  thc«:  circnm- 
stances  no  difHculty  is  presented  by  tlio  names  of  the  stations  of  the 
exodus,  which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  identified,  are  names  foand 
ou  iDHCriptions  of  late  and  even  of  Ptolemaic  date. 

The  older  account  of  the  exodus,  as  contained  in  the  combined 
narrative  of  the  Jnhvist  and  I^lohist,  presents  un  the  other  hand  Bli- 
the marks  of  a  traditional  story,  from  wbich  geographical  detail  hi 
boon  lost  through  lapse  of  time.  Tlic  only  place-name  in  Rgypt 
which  is  errtainly  found  in  this  narrative  is  that  of  the  land  of  Goshcu, 
for  which  the  priestly  narrator  substitutes  "  the  ]and  of  Barneses  " 
or  RaamscB  (Gen.  xlvii.  U).  Besides  the$e,  there  is  mention  in 
Kxod.  i.  11  of  Pithom  and  Raamses  as  the  names  of  the  atore<cities 
of  Pharaoh  on  wbich  the  Hebrews  were  made  to  do  forced  Inlmur.  This 
verse  seems  to  belong  to  the  older  narrative,  but  the  names  of  Pithom 
end  Raamscs  arc  tacked  on  at  the  end,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to 
the  context.  They  are  never  mentioned  again,  though  Raamsea 
(Ramese^)  re-appears  in  the  priestly  history:  and  on  tlie  whole  this 
ofiQ  definite  detail^  in  the  midst  of  a  narratire  which   nowhere  else 
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displays  any  exact  conception  of  Eg'^ptian  geography,  seems  so  out  of 
place  that  one  is  tempted  to  regard  it  as  one  of  tbose  geograpliical 
gloBSCx  by  A,  later  liaud  whicli  are  by  du  mciuia  uucommou  iu  the 
Old  Teataiueut.  I'itliom,  as  we  know  from  tUe  iusciipttuQD,  was  an 
importAnt  plfuce  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  vas  a  ^re&t 
stronghold  and  arsenal^  an  ancient  place,  dating  at  least  from  the 
days  of  Ramses  II.,  and  it  lay  ia  the  very  district  1q  which  the 
Hebrews  were  settled,  and  in  which  the  scene  of  their  forced  labour 
rotist  be  placed.  Thus  even  if  the  ori^nal  tradition  did  not  preserve 
the  names  of  the  slore-cities  ou  which  the  Israelitoa  WCM  employed,  an 
iiutmcted  Hebrew  familiar  with  Egyptian  geography  could  hurdly 
fail  to  flx  upon  it  as  one  of  the  store-cities  of  which  tradition  apokc. 
That  the  Inter  Hebrews  who  resided  in  Kgypt  took  nn  interest  iu 
identifying  the  places  spoken  of  in  the  Pcntatench  is  ccrtun  from  the 
attempts  of  this  kind  made  in  tli«  Septuagint;  and  there  are  nmuy 
proofs  that  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  scribes  of  the  Septuaglut 
were  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  scribes  who  preceded 
them.  Nor,iudeed,  ia  it  at  all  impossible  thateven  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  b.c,  the  Hebrcwa  whose  business  took  them  down  to 
%ypt  had  begun  to  connect  the  traditions  of  the  exodus  with  definite 
sites,  and  that  the  writers  of  that  age  drew  from  these  travellers.  And 
in  that  case  it  is  nut  necessary  for  tbc  cnticul  view  to  assume  chat 
the  names  arc  due  to  a  gloss;  only,  the  hypothesis  of  a  gloss  seems 
more  probable  in  a  narratire  which  shows  uo  other  sign  of  iutcrcst 
iu  detajU  of  Egyptian  topography. 

To  snm  up,  it  appears  that  the;  geographical  details  in  the  story  of 
the  exodus  aOford  no  evidence  aa  to  tbc  date  of  the  Pentateuch, 
because  they  arc  not  of  such  a  kind  that  tlicy  must  hare  been 
derived  from  original  tradition,  but  may  equally  well  be  due  to 
research,  and  to  research  of  u  kiiid  that  might  easily  and 
natorally  be  uudertakeu  at  the  time  to  which  criticism  assigns 
the  records  in  which  these  dttails  arc  contained.  With  the 
name  of  Pithom,  howcrer,  Mr.  Poole  connects  au  hiatoricai 
argimient  which  seems  to  him  to  prove  that  tbc  mention  of 
this  place  really  belongs  to  an  original  tradition.  Following  Lepsius, 
Chabas,  and  others,  he  holds  that  llamses  II.  was  tbc  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppressioD.  Tsow,  it  appears  that  this  prince  executed  works 
at  Tell  al-Maskhuta,  which,  since  Mr.  Naville's  explorations,  is 
generally  accepted  us  the  site  of  tbc  Biblical  Pithom,  the  Patumus 
of  Herodotus.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  tlie  very  city  which 
Exodus  names  aa  built  by  the  I'haraoh  of  the  oppression  is  now  shown 
by  the  monumcDts  to  be  the  work  of  that  PhaTai>b.  This  looks  very 
strong,  but  the  argument  moves  in  a  vicious  circle.  It  was  Lepsius 
himself  who  proved  that  the  ancient  city  at  Tell  al-Maskhuta  vu 
built  by  Ramses  II.     He  supposed  further  that  it  bore  the  name 
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ot  that  prince,  and  so  identified  it  vith  the  atorc-city  Haamsttt  irbiob 
18  mcntiooed  along  with  PitLom.  And  it  wa«  ou  thia  ground  that 
he  idcDtilicd  iUmscs  II.  nith  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression.  Here 
Mr.  Karille  comeii  in,  and  shows  tliat  the  city  iu  i]ucstiou  was  not 
Raaoases  hut  Pithom.  But  iu  proriog  that  Tell  al-Maskhuta  is  nut 
Raamiieii  Mr.  Nsrillc  destroys  Lepsius's  argumeut  as  to  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  op|ircssian.  It  n  trac  that  what  lie  takes  airay  nitb  one 
hand  he  girea  hock  with  the  other,  for  it  still  ai)[)cars  that  one  of 
the  tvo  storc-citics  named  in  Exodus  was  built  b;  Uamses  11. 
But  the  proof  that  Itamscs  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression 
is  now  dependent  on  the  identificatiou  of  Piihom,  while  to  Bcrvo  Mr. 
Poole's  argument  and  produce  au  historical  coincidcuco  it  would 
require  to  he  iudepeudeut.  I  may  add  that,  as  a  great  mauy 
kings  of  Bgypt  executed  works  at  Maakhutu,  and  an  the  language 
uf  Kxod.  i.  1 1  dura  not  ncecssurily  imply  that  the  city  of  Pithoaa 
was  founded  at  that  lime  (the  ttebrcw  verb  "to  build"  being  often 
appHcd  to  rebuilding  or  to  new  works  ou  old  cities),  this  verse  does 
not  really  throw  any  light  on  the  question  who  ihc  Pharaoh  of  the 
opprcmion  was.  Lrpsius's  urgumeut  iu  favour  of  KsmBcs  11.  baa 
been  rejected  by  scholars  both  of  the  critical  and  of  the  conserva- 
tive school,  uud  the  new  discoveries  do  not  bccm  to  contain  anything' 
ihat  is  likely  to  produce  greater  agreement  on  the  subject. 

The  part  of  the  IVutatcuch  which  seems  must  likely  to  receive 
valuable  illnstratioQ  from  Kgyptian  arcbecology  is  the  story  of  Joseph, 
for  here  we  find  ourcItc*,  not  in  the  landof  Coahen,  on  the  very  out- 
skirta  of  Kgypt,  bnt  at  the  Court  of  Pharaoh,  in  the  centre  of  Egyptian 
life.  According  1o  Mr.  Poole,  chronology  indicates  that  Joseph  livcil 
under  the  Hyksos  ;  but  beyond  the  fact  that  a  great  famine,  lasting 
many  years,  occurred  at  some  date  iu  their  period,  there  docs  not  seem 
to  he  any  Kgyptian  evidence  bearing  on  the  details  of  Joseph's 
career.  That  the  local  colouring  of  the  story  is  true  to  Kgyptinn 
life  is  generally  admitted,  bnt  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  oa 
to  the  date  of  the  narrative  ;  for  it  is  h^yptian  life  in  general — in 
those  fltanding  differcuees  from  Hebrew  life  which  remained  un> 
changed  through  many  centuries — and  not  the  life  of  one  particular 
age,  that  is  described.  Mr.  Poole  says  that  the  stoiy  of  Joseph's 
trial  la  thought  to  have  auggcstcd  the  central  incident  of  uu  Kgyptian 
romance  vrritten  about  the  time  of  the  exodus.  The  resemblance  is 
indeed  very  rctnarkablc,  but  it  cuts  both  wayni,  and  equally  tends- 
itself  to  the  suggestion  that  the  atory  of  Joseph,  though  resting  on  an 
historical  basis,  may  have  been  coloured  by  the  ioflucuee  ofEgyptian 
folk-lore.  That  the  Book  of  (ienciis  is  not  pure  histoni*  throughout, 
but  contains  a  certain  amount  of  matter  closely  allied  to  folk-lora^^ 
is  an  opinion  for  which  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  grounds 
jodepeodeat  of  the  critical  analysis  ot  the  sources  of  the  book. 
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In  post-Biblic&l  times  the  Jews  borrowed  folk-lore  very  freely  from 
other  nations,  sod  the  reiicarchea  of  the  Assjriologiata  go  to  prove 
tb&t  in  older  times  legends  were  borrowed  from  Bubylon,  whether 
directly  or  through  the  Phccoicians.  If  from  Babylon,  vby  not 
from  i^gypt  ?  Of  course  tbis  question  muet  be  auswered  with  an 
absolute  iicgativo  by  those  who  hold  that  the  whole  remains  of 
Hebrew  literature  were  in  their  first  composition  things  altogether 
mi  generis,  presenting  no  analogy  to  other  literary  product*  of  early 
oationft.  But  the  first  and  most  certain  result  of  modern  Biblical 
study — a  result  of  iDtinitcly  greater  importance  than  any  conclusion 
in  detail  as  to  the  age  of  this  or  that  particular  document — is 
that  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Bible  were  parti  of  a  popular  literature^ 
aud  that  the  reverence  which  is  justly  accorded  to  them  is  not 
due  to  any  exceptional  character  which  they  possess,  viewed 
merely  as  literature,  hut  to  the  exceptional  history  of  the  race  that 
produced  them.  A  strange  and^  as  I  shall  venture  to  ciUI  it,  a 
miraculous  guidance  made  that  race  the  sole  depositary  of  the  religious 
truths  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  and  fitted  it  to  be  the  cradle 
fnim  which  Christianity  went  forth  to  conquer  the  world.  The 
unique  religioux  vocation  of  Isrnel  wan  fimt  clearly  realized  by  the 
Prophets,  and,  when  the  Kiile  and  the  Ilestoration  secured  the  victory 
of  the  prophetic  ideas,  it  was  religious  considerations  that  determined 
what  parts  of  the  pre-prophctic  literature  should  survive  and  what 
should  he  allowed  to  perish.  But  this  selection  could  not  change 
the  chantctcr  of  the  pre-prophctic  literature,  so  far  as  it  survived. 
Though  re-edited,  re-arrnngcd,  and  often  imbedded  in  later  writings, 
dominnted  by  the  ideas  of  an  age  when  Israel  had  ceased  to  be 
a  nation  and  become  a  church,  iu  remains  still  preserve  for  everj 
observaQt  eye  their  genuinely  popular  character,  and  he  who  desires 
to  appreciate  them  aright  must  clear  his  mimlof  the  narrow  formulas 
of  modem  npotogctics,  and  prepare  to  fltudy  and  value  them  as  the 
genuiae  products  of  antique  life,  moving  aud  working  without  con- 
straint in  ways  precisely  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  the  oldest 
literatures  of  other  natiuna.  From  tliia  point  uf  view  a  story  like 
that  of  Joseph  is  perfectly  intelligible;  one  is  prepared  to  find  in  it 
a  combination  of  the  materials  uf  genuine  tradition  with  free  imagin- 
ative construction,  borrowing  elements  from  what  was  known  of 
iSgyptiau  customs,  or  possibly  even  from  Egyptian  folk-lore,  and  one 
is  not  suTpiiscd  to  learn,  as  criticism  teaches,  that  the  story,  as  it  has 
reached  us,  has  pssicd  through  more  than  one  stage,  and  is  a  eom- 
hinatiou  of  two  accotiuts,  originally  separate.  Such  a  view  as  this 
does  full  justice  to  all  the  Egyptian  evidence  that  has  hitherto  been 
brought  to  bear  ou  the  narrative,  and  it  is  not  cneompassed  with  the 
difBculties  which,  even  from  tlic  Egyptologist's  point  of  vicTr  (e.ff.,  as 
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reganlB   Joseph'a  land   laws),  beset   eroiy  attempt  io   vindicate     the 
narrative  ba  pure  and  literal  histonB  truth. 

'rfaas  f&r  oar  cxamiQation  of  the  archicolosic&t  cridcacc  has  led  to 
resnlta  of  a  merely  ucgatife  character.  We  have  not  found  anything 
that  appears  to  have  real  weight  cither  for  or  against  the  view*  of  the 
critics  as  to  the  date  of  the  Fuotateueh,  although  yre  have  found  some 
things  which  might  perhaps  he  used  with  eOeet  against  the  small  and 
extreme  school  which  denies  that  the  story  of  the  exodus  has  any  faia* 
torical  foundation.  If  Mr.  Poole  had  confined  himself  to  this  point,  he 
might  hare  gircn  us  a  nsi;ful  contribntion  ;  hot  he  has  hampered  and 
weakened  bia  argamcnt  by  attempting  to  prove  too  mudi.  Kay,  in 
his  eagerness  to  defeat  the  mtica  at  all  hazards,  he  pcrmit<<  himself 
to  present,  as  his  last  piece  of  Egyptian  evidence,  a  supposed  discovery 
whichj  if  it  is  correct,  places  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  critic*  a 
weapon  to  overturn  the  whole  history  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  II  appears 
that  ahout  1000  ».(:.,  two  or  perhaps  three  centuries  hirforc  the  date 
which  Mr.  Poolc  assumes  for  the  exodus, King Thothmcs  III.,  in  a  battle 
Dcar  Mcgiddo,  defeated  a  confederacy  of  various  Palestinian  districts, 
two  of  which  bear,  in  the  Egyptian  account,  the  names  Y'cb'ar  and 
Yshp'r.  As  Egyptian  R  often,  stands  for  Semitic  L,  it  is  proposed 
to  read  these  words  Ya'cob-el  and  Yoshcp-el.  In  the  spelling  of  the 
English  Bible  these  would  he  Jacob-«l  and  Josheph-el.  Jushcph  is 
taken  to  be  an  inaccurate  reproduction  of  Joseph,  and  so,  according; 
to  Mr.  Poolc,  "it  would  appear  that  about  150  years  after  the  ruin 
of  Joseph  began,  tho  tribes  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  the  eminence  of 
Joseph's  desccndaat«  being  already  established,  took  military  scrriec 
out  of  Kgypt,  and  with  the  onemica  of  the  Egyptians,"  Now,  ctcu 
as  Mr.  Poole  interprets  the  thing,  it  is  surely  a  very  strong  argument 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  Peutateiich  that  it  knows  nothing  of  so 
important  an  incident.  If  the  Hebrews  were  in  arms  against  Egypt 
two  hundml  years  before  the  exodus,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
story  in  Kxodua  i.  rests  on  extremely  dcfectire  information,  and  baa 
little  historical  value.  But  51r.  Poolc  forgets  to  mention  that  the 
names  which  he  take*  to  be  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  occur  in  a 
"list  of  the  districts  of  Palestine  which  his  Majesty  conquered  at 
Mcgiddo,  and  whose  children  he  carried  captive  to  Thebes."  TTiere- 
fore,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  proposed  identification,  there  were 
tribes  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  settled  in  Palestine  two  hundred  years 
heforo  the  exodus.  If  these  are,  as  Mr.  Poolc  supposes,  the  same 
Jacob  and  Joseph  as  we  read  of  in  the  Bible,  it  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  resist  tho  conclusion  which  is  drawn  by  K.  Meyer  (in  Stade's 
*'  Zcitschrift  "  for  1886),  that  the  bods  of  Jacob  never  were  in  Egypt, 
and  that  the  name  of  Jacob  originally  belonged  to  a  Palestioian  tribe, 
one  of  many  out  of  which  the  later  nation  of  Israel  was  formed.  It 
18  right  to  say  that  Meyer  is  by  no  means  confideDt  about  the  idcutifi* 
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cation  of  Yshp'r  with  Joaeph,  which,  in  fact^  is  opeii  to  grave  philo- 
logical objections — far  too  grave  to  allow  a  sober  historian  to  build 
on  it.  The  other  identification  deserves  more  consideration  ;  but  to 
leap  at  once  to  the  cunclnsion  that  the  Biblical  Jacob  is  meant  is,  on 
the  part  of  an  apologetical  writer,  a  step  that  shows  much  more 
courage  than  prudence. 

I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  Mr.  Poole's  arguments  from  Egypt- 
ology,  but,  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  I  note,  in  closing,  a  atate> 
ment  which  occurs  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  article. 
"Except  the  Siloam  inscription  and  the  Moabite  Stone,  we  have," 
says  Mr.  Foolc,  "  no  Palestinian  contemporary  records  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  no  Phcenician  but  of  a  very  late  date."  This  is  a 
strange  statement  to  come  from  a  numismatist,  for  it  implies  that 
he  denies  the  genuineness  of  all  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  Or,  if 
coins  are  not  records,  how  about  the  inscription  on  the  castle  of 
Hyrcanus  at  Arak  el-Emir  (176  b.c),  and  the  numerous  Hebrew 
gems  of  pre-exilic  date  ?  And  does  Mr.  Poole  ascribe  a  very  late 
date  to  the  Phoenician  inscription  on  a  bowl  (now  in  the  great  Paris 
library)  dedicated  to  Baal- Lebanon  ?  If  the  critics  are  to  be  judged 
by  archaeology,  at  all  events  let  the  archseologists  be  accurate,  and 
think  before  they  write. 

W,  KoBERTsoN  Smith.. 
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IT  w&a  amusiag  to  abserve  the  unfeigned  aatoniabmcDt  of  wcU-ia- 
forined  Raesians  in  1879  on  leaniiog  of  the  grief  with  which  the 
uevs  of  Ijord  BeacoiiBfieltrs  death  was  receivi^d  by  EngtidUmen  of  all 
political  parties.  They  found  it  hard  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  whole 
JJii^lish  praplc  siDCcrcly  deplored  the  loss  of  a  statesman  whom  large 
Dumbcrs  of  them  had  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  denouncing 
ma  the  cril  gcninH  of  his  conntrv.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
18  uot  au  easy  matter  for  people  wholly  unused  to  couiititutional 
methods  to  take  in  the  process  by  which  antagoniBin  and  seemingly 
bitter  animoaity  are  Buddeuly  changed  to  regret,  which  implica  a 
totally  diSerent  order  of  feelings.  Kussta  is  certainly  the  lost  country 
in  Europe,  possibly  in  the  world,  in  which  such  a  spectacle  is  likely 
to  become  common,  not  merely  because  of  the  dearth  of  truly  eminent 
men,  or  from  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  genius  and  talents  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  hut  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  politics  in  tbat 
country  arc  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  most  incongruous  matters — 
with  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  even  with  grammar  and  ortho* 
graphy.  And  iu  Russia  the  odium  politicam  is  to  the  full  aa  violent, 
intense,  and  enduring  as  tbe  odium  thtoioyicum  of  other  times  and 
countries,  and  for  analogous  rcasous. 

Such  a  universal  gctiius  as  the  late  TurgenJcB*,  whose  masterpieces 
were  compoaed  iu  au  atmosphere  far  rcmored  from  the  din  of  political 
warfare,  did  not  escape  the  common  lot,  and  if,  on  the  news  of  hii 
death  being  receired,  the  discordaot  voices  of  those  who  called  Ibeni' 
selves  his  political  antagonists  rose  loud  and  high  above  tbe  prayct 
of  the  priest  and  the  wailing  of  the  people,  KntkofT,  the  profcsstuni 
politioian,  is  not  the  person  in  whose  favour  vc  should  have  eipect 
an  exception  to  be  made,     lie  was  for  many  years  the  central  fi^t 
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in  Rtusian  politics,  the  fonoder  and  chief  of  the  most  poverful  partj 
tlist  ever  existed  in  his  native  conntrTj  and  the  most  popular  man  of 
his  time.  He  dismissed  and  appoiuted  ministers  at  will,  enacted  aud 
repealed  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire,  and  wielded  a  power  more 
stibatantlal  and  less  precarious  than  that  of  his  imperial  master.      It 

ris  [lerliaps  natural  enough  that  nuch  a  man,  living  and  working  in 
•ucli  a  country,  should  have  iticnrrod  the  intense  hatred  of  Toillioua  of 
his  fellow* subjeots.  Nor  'a  it  more  extraordinary  that  hia  death, 
Burring  aa  it  did  at  such  a  critical  time  as  the  present,  should  be 

rnouracd  exclusively  bv  bts  own  political  partisans,  wliile  not  a  single 
"Liberal"  newHpapcr  in  the  Empire  had  one  word  of  sorrow  for  hia 
death  or  of  appreciation  for  his  life  and  lalwurs — nay,  not  su  mucli  as 
a  short  leading  article  to  mark  the  momciitoua  event  which  caused 
auch  a  stir  in  the  capitals  of  Kurope.  Thue  the  most  scrioui  and 
respectable  ncnapaper  ia  Uus»is.  the  Russian  Gazedt  of  AIoscow, 
forbidden  by  law  to  discuss  in  an  impartial  manner  the  life  and  work 
of  the  great  journalist,  contented  itself  with  inserting  the  following 
brief  obituary  among  tlie  items  of  local  news:  "  Michael  NikipUoro- 
vitcli  ICatkotl'  died  yesterday  afternoon,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  iu  the 
village  of  Spass." 

To  persons  as   unfamiliar    with   tactics  of  this  kind  as  with  the 

,  peculiar  political  conditions  of  wliich  tfacy  arc  the  direct  outcome,  the 
jucstion  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  this  treatment  is  not  only 
natural  under  the  circumstancc!i,  but  also  just  and  well  merited.  Ia 
the  condemnation  of  Kalkolf,  which  it  implies,  likely  to  be  endorsed 
by  a  calmer  generation,  when  the  eilervescence  of  political  pamion  will 
have  subsided,  or  is  it  not  more  probable  that  impartial  judges  will 
strike  the  balance  between  the  fulsome  praises  of  his  followers  and 
the  sweeping  accusations  of  his  coemics?  l^hoec  arequeetjona  which 
>lily  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  times  of  the  eminent 
lalist  can  help  to  solve.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  state  at 
oDce  that  moderate  Russian  Liberals  arc  at  all  times  very  witling  to 
■tretcb  a  point  in  favour  of  an  adversary  whom  they  credit  with 
Iioaetty  of  purpose.  Last  year,  ou  tlie  death  of  AksakoflT,  the  prophet 
and  guide  of  the  modern  I'analaviats,  who  had  bcen>  especially  of  late 

^eorS]  their  unsparing  adrcnary,  they  vied  with  each  other  iu  paying 
rarm  tributes  of  praise  to  his  memory.  In  fact,  modern  Kussiaa 
IdbcraU  are  in  that  respect  chivalrous  to  an  almost  Quixotic  degree  ; 
80  eager  arc  they  to  discover  some  ground  for  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  enemy,  that  they  are  ofteu 
satisfied  with  an  imaginary  one;  Yet  these  are  the  men  who,  having 
kcard  the  tidings  of  KatkofT's  death,  maintained  au  ominous  silence 
and  went  their  way  as  unconcernedly  as  before.  Perhaps  the  most 
intelligible  explanation  of  this  coaduct  will  be  found  in  ■  brief 
account  of  the  salient  episodes  of  the  life  and  work  of  Katkoff, 
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Born  in  Moacow  of  obBCure  pwcubj  in  1818,  MicUael  Nikipliorovitch 
Katkoff  waa  prepared  for  scliool  by  tis  toother,  who  had  become  a. 
widoTT  soon  after  his  birtli.  llussiaa  gymnuiuma  aod  uDivenitics 
were  ver^  primitive  inBtitatioas  in  those  dars,  aod  KalkotT,  in  finish- 
hig  his  studies  with  success,  at  the  gynmauam  at  tlie  age  ot  sixteen, 
and  at  the  imiveTsity  at  the  age  of  twenty,  achieved  no  more  sigual 
fluocess  thaa  was  every  year  obtained  by  Qumhers  of  students  of  fair 
capicily  and  moderate  application.  In  18-11  he  was  sent  abroad  by 
the  Rustttan  Governmeut  to  "  finish  bis  edacation  "  and  to  qtuUfy 
himself  for  a  chair  of  philosophy  at  one  of  the  uatrersitics.  Ho 
remained  two  ycarR  abroad,  cigbtccD  months  of  which  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  the  eloqneot 
lessons  of  ScheUiof^,  who  was  then  initiatiog  the  youth  of  Germany 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  philosophy  of  Katiire,  fmidncod  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  npon  his  mind.  During  this  stay  in  Germany, 
Kitkoff  acquired,  besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  literature, 
that  deep-seated  faith  in  Liberal  principles  which  was  for  many  years 
the  mainapring  of  his  actions.  It  was  also  during  this  absence  I'rotD 
liometbut  he  became  so  deeply  enamoured  of  English  customs,  maonora, 
and  speech,  that  he  adopted  them  himself  soon  after  bis  return  to 
Russia,  and  down  to  the  time  of  hia  death  l']nglish  was  the  language 
of  kis  home. 

In  1846  he  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition — an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  logic,  psychology,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Moscow.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
HuBsiau  universities  bore  mnoh  tbc  same  rcUtiou  to  these  institu- 
tions as  they  were  four  years  ago  as  the  stage  coaches  of  last 
century  bore  to  an  express  train.  Tlcy  were  very  inferior  grammar 
Bcboola,  carried  on  in  tbc  depressing  shadow  of  the  piisou,  with  a 
Bword  of  Damocles  perpetually  liongiuf;  OTer  the  heads  of  profeesors 
and  students  alike.  Philosophy — even  of  the  ordiaary  description — 
was  uot  likely  to  thrive  in  sucli  arid  soil,  while  pbltosuphy  such  ob 
it  was  cooceived  imd  taught  by  tbe  ardent  enthusiast  fresh  from  the 
lessons  of  Schclling,  and  irobned  with  the  most  uncomprumising 
Iiibcralism,  was  little  short  of  high  treason.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  tbc  matter  taken  by  the  authorities,  who  regarded 
philosophy  and  philology  with  equal  distrust,  for  in  1S50  die  chain 
in  question  were  abolished,  or,  vh&t  pr&cticnlly  came  to  the 
thiugf  banded  over  lo  the  clergy,  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
very  mdiments  of  those  adeoceo. 

Deprived  of  his  chair  at  tlic  univcruty,  Katkoff  at  unce  received 
anothrr  position  not  less  lucrative  and  quite  as  congenial  W  his 
tastes,  the  editorship  of  the  Motcuw  Casette,  an  obscure  doily  n*wt- 
papcr  owned  by  tbi?  University,  lie  discharged  the  duties  of  th<! 
poutioo.  for  &ve  yean  without  attracting  or  mentiDg  .onusnnl  alteD- 
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tioD,  and  on  bis  retignaliou  received  permission  to  bring  ont  s 
montUy  review  uuiler  the  joiut  ctlitorabi|i  of  Iiimaelf  and  the  friend 
of  bia  youth,  Profcasor  Lcouticff.  1 1  wtut  iu  founding  and  couductiug 
tbia  literarjr  organ,  tbtt  Katkoff  for  the  first  time  ditplftjed  that 
remarkable  gift  for  organisation,  th«t  iuught  into  cbftracter,  and  that 
dlscrirai noting  eye  for  real  talent,  be  it  never  »o  disguised,  which 
di^lJDgaiahcd  him  throughout  life.  He  at  once  secured  the  ser%'ices 
of  contributor*  whose  names,  having  become  since  then  household 
words  in  Russia,  are  now  beginning  to  have  a  meaoing  iu  Westeru 
Kurope  and  America.  Some  of  the  best  masterpieces  of  Turgenieff, 
Soltykofr  ("  Schtechcdria  "),  Leo  ToLttoi,  uud  others  first  eaw  the  light 
in  the  brilliant  psgee  of  the  Rusttan  Me^sengtrt  tw  tbe  new  review 
was  called.  All  these  years  down  to  lK(i3  constitute  the  first  and 
brightest  period  of  Katkoff's  life  and  labours. 

Iq  after-life  his  miud  must  bare  frequently  gone  back  to  those 
halcyon  days  of  yuutJi,  poetry  and  euthusiasm,  whcu  he  fought  iu 
tbe  cause  of  humanity,  encouniged  and  nuatftiued  by  congenial  spirits, 
wliote  uuehakcu  fiilcltly  to  priiiciplca  aloDO  stood  between  them  and 
fame  more  enduring  tlmn  bis  own.  And  that  rccoUcctios  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  him.  ScTcn  years  ago,  at  the  }'uschkin  festival  in 
Moscow,  to  celebrate  which  Russians  of  all  parties  were  gathered 
together,  Katkoif  was  deeply  touched  to  find  himself  after  years  of 
separation  ouce  mure  iu  the  company  of  tbe  comrailes  and  frleuds  of 
olden  times.  In  obedience  to  ou  irresistible  impulse  he  stretched 
oot  hia  hand  to  bis  former  cdleaguc  Turgenieff.  but  Turgenieff 
recoiled  with  loathing  from  the  touch  of  tbe  outstretched  hand. 
And  turned  his  bock  upon  the  apostate  to  tbe  labcral  cause  in 
Bussiu.* 

The  most  striking  cliaracteristics  of  tbe  life  of  KatkofT  during 
this  first  perioil  were  Anglomania,  aa  intense  love  of  justice  and  fair 
play  to  all,  and  a  warm  attachment  to  Liberal  principles,  the  whole 
permeated  by  a  lively  faith  always  impUcd,  sometimes  unwittingly 
CJtprcssctl,  in  his  own  in  fallibility. 

Uis  coUcagues  were  Anglomaniacs  like  himself,  and  did  yeomen's 
service  in  the  cause  of  Liberalism  in  Russia,  In  the  Riistian.  Mea- 
^an>/er  Eugllih  books  were  being  constantly  reviewed,  English  iutti- 
tptions  analyzed  and  recommeudod,  English  ideas — social,  political, 
and  ccotiomtcal — expoiied  and  propagated  in  eloquent  language,  which 
appealed  with  equal  force  to  the  reason  and  imagination.  It  was 
then  that  ncods  were  sown  broadcast  on  fertile  soil  which  later  ou 
bore  abundant  fruit.     A  few  years  later  and  wc  sec  the  sower  liimself 

*  When  TurMaicfrdiMl.  >  few  jconMO,  and  tba  pr«ea  ami  {ieu[]li>  of  ItaniA  trcre 
vimiccd  in  proloobd  grief,  Um;  xcteme  UaztlU  olonu  voe  bUohi.  tIio  liiliiis*  of  hia 
clcftW  «tr«  luit  oven  aUoded  ia.  Afbtr  »  coiui<l«rablc  time  bail  «lap«««l,  tha  odltor 
at  lait  nientiociAd  tlie  itttnc  d«aT  t«  alt  KtianAcia,  but  oxAy  it  re^-ilo  tli«  illnstrioas  dead 
Ibr  acts  Bad  opinicna  for  vbidb  ho  one*  mrAnlcd  bioi  with  Uvinh  itrniiM. 
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lUMt  ACtire  amoDg  tbote  «bo  verc  condemttiDg  to  be  burned  u  tares 
tlie  vhcftt  that  had  thoa  grovn  up  id  plentj  aroand  bim. 

KatkofTi  companions  in  those  earlier  dayi  were  tnea  of  a  ncti 
DOT  well-oigh  eitioct  in  Hunia.  Tbey  had  all  the  suppleaess, 
brilHaiicv,  acd  lightliearted  joyowoen  of  the  Runian  character,  and 
much  of  the  irou  will  aud  dogged  penererance  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Teutoaic  races.  Hertaen,  afterwards  celebrated 
as  the  editor  of  the  famoiui  Bell  (Rolokol),  who  died  an  exile  iu 
London  ;  Bal:uDiD,  the  future  convict,  the  opa  and  downs  of  whow 
life  would,  if  nanmted  ia  detail,  shipwreck  the  reputatioa  for  veracity 
of  the  most  tmstwortbf  biographer ;  Professor  Graoofiskr,  the  iamoos 

juritooQsalt,  who  made  the  oODstitutional  histoiy  of  Europe  popalar  in      

Boasia,  were  foremost  amoog  bis  friends.  ^^^H 

At  that  time  there  was  uothiug  to  indicate  that  Katkoff  was  in  an^^ 
waj  uuworthj  of  the  frieudahip  &ad  confideooe  of  lucli  men.  Ue 
was  gifted  by  nature  with  an  intellect  at  once  capacious  aud  subtle ; 
the  education  be  had  received  abroad  end  the  experience  be  bad 
acquired  at  home  were  eminently  calcnlated  to  develop  bis  under- 
standing,  to  refine  his  taste,  and  to  implant  in  hts  breast  a  strong  love 
of  juttice  and  liberty.  His  companions  were  unlike  him  in  many 
respects,  and  In  none  more  than  the  circumstance  tbat  their  faith  ia 
Liberalism  was  the  outcome  of  sincere  convictioo,  while  bis  seems  to 
have  been  tbe  resuJt  of  what  might  not  inaptly  be  termed  aa 
emotional  intuition.  The  altimate  ground  on  which  such  priuciples 
aa  he  profeased  seem  to  have  been  based  was  tbe  circumstanoe  tbat 
be  had  at  one  time  or  another  adopted  them.  Uis  friends  were 
animated  in  all  they  said  or  did  by  a  love  of  country  as  intense  aa  it 
was  enlightened.  The^  regarded  tbe  cause  aloue  as  great,  and  would 
hare  jovfullv  sacrificed  tbemselTCS  to  contribute  to  its  saccen. 
Katkoff  was,  perhaps,  ciiually  ready  to  sacrifice  to  bis  ruling  posaioa* 
as  be  showed  later  on  ;  and  bis  mling  pasiioa  was  ambitioo-  Doriug 
all  these  years  down  to  18*W  there  was  but  one  political  party  in 
Kusaia — the  Liberals — and  to  this  party  Katkoflf  belonged  from  the 
first  Whatever  conservative  elements  existed  were  latent  and 
scattered  thronghout  the  country.  They  bad  no  unity,  do  organ  in 
the  Press,  no  exponent  in  the  Empire.  The  political  creed  of  tiie 
Liberals  was  considerably  advanced — for  Kussia  almost  Radical.  Yet 
such  was  the  unanimity  which  characterized  them,  and  the  sclf- 
sacriflec  with  which,  liku  veritable  apostles,  they  laboured  among  the 
people,  making  themselves  all  things  to  all  men,  that  tbe  least  sanguine 
among  them  might  reasonably  hope  to  see  tbe  liberal  programme 
realized  in  its  entirety  ia  a  xtiry  few  years.  The  man  who  marred 
this  glorious  prospect,  blasted  those  hopes,  and  availed  himself  of  bta 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  resources  of  bis  party  to  compaa*' 
its  annihilation  was  Michael  Kalkoff. 
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The  process  of  reaaoiuag  wliich  might  be  suppos»l  to  liavo  led 
to  Katkofl^B  couvcniou  Lus  ucrer  been  seriously  disciisscd  or  erea 
exposed  iii  Ausaio.  The  clikugc  of  front  cBine  like  a  thuuderstorcn, 
uuawares.  His  device  seems  ever  to  hare  been  Aut  (Ueiar  aui  nuUm, 
and  the  part  of  Cocsar  viis  already  being  performed  very  satisfnctorily 
by  his  friend,  Alesaoder  Ilertzcu,  one  of  the  most  gifted  nnd  lor^blt; 
of  men,  whose  [lopiilarity  was  at  that  time  phenomenal  and  was  still 
Rowing  every  dny.  If  ever  any  man  vas  born  to  rule  over  other 
men,  this  favoured  mortal  seemed  to  be  Hertzen ;  such,  at  least,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  looked  to  him,  and  to  him 
iiloiie,  for  connscl  and  guidance.  HertMQ  himself  was  a  most  unai- 
suming  man,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  he  hod  nt  heart  urged  htm  tu 
make  all  possible  concesiions  to  his  ambitious  friend.  Butconeessions 
were  of  no  avail.  Kothiog  less  than  HertzeQ**  death  could  have 
savrd  the  party.  A  more  faithful  or  more  eloquent  expouent  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  Russian  Liberalism  it  would  hare  been 
impoesible  to  God,  and  uo  one  knew  this  better  than  Katkoff.  lie 
\\TtA  struck  the  true  note  which  satisfied  the  liibcrals  without  seriously 
ulurmiug  the  authorities,  and  unless  KntkotT  was  prepared  to  outdu 
bim  by  trying  a  higher  ker,  whirh  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous 
;irorccding,  he  must  make  tip  his  mind  to  be  something  Iriis  than 
Cieaar,  and  tnuch  more  than  occ  of  the  common  herd.  And  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  do  this. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  Liberal  programme  was  to  cGTect  a  rccon- 
cihation  between  the  Kussiau  and  the  Polish  people  on  the  basis  of 
aubstautial  justice  and  mutual  concessions.  Polish  Hume  Rule  was 
the  extent  of  the  conecHsion  it  was  proposed  to  make  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  The  Voles,  themselves,  however,  were  meanwhile  busily 
employed  in  preparations  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  should  more  peaceful 
means  prove  vain.  Now  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  thcac  pre- 
parations were  knowu  to  men  like  Hertzen,  Jjakuiiin,  and  Katkotf. 
The  idea,  however,  was  rife  in  Russia,  then  as  now,  that  the  result  of 
a  military  defeat  abroad  or  in  Poland  would  be  a  large  measure  of 
political  freedom  at  home,  and  it  wbh  felt  that  Home  Rule  iu  I'olaud 
would  be  the  prelude  to  n  constitution  in  Ruuia. 

A  small  fraction  of  the  Liberals,  however,  were  at  variance  with  the 
majority  respecting  the  Polish  ciucstion.  They  were  eager  enough 
to  obtain  political  freedom  for  their  own  country,  hut  tbcy  would  not 
wiUingly  see  it  extended  to  the  Poles.  This  drift  of  the  party  was 
represented  by  individuals  of  tittle  influeuoe,  until  KatkoQ*  was  in- 
spired with  the  idea  of  putting  himself  at  its  head.  Siuoe  then  it  has 
served  him  as  a  stepping-stone  to  power  aud  fame.  In  this  wise  he 
severed  his  connection  with  his  friends.  Their  names  appeural  no 
more  in  the  pages  of  the  Ruxaian  Messenger,  their  places  there  were 
taken  by  new   and  now  forgotten  writers.     Itctween  breaking  with 
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one's  friends,  however,  and  rorsveariog  one's  principles  iu  cunse< 
■lucnce  of  such  e«trKngement,  tliere  is  an  abvu  which  no  man  at 
coDimoa  honest;  will  cire  to  pa$s.  Whatever  KatlcofTs  motiTei  may 
have  been,  it  is  indispntablc  that  an  soon  as  he  found  he  could  not 
march  forwanl  with  his  friends  on  bis  own  tennii,  he  not  only  parted 
conipiuiy  with  them,  but  actually  resoLvcd  to  march  backvardsi  ami 
that  very  soon  the  friends  and  fellow-workers  of  yesterday  had 
become  the  enemies  of  to~day,  and  the  farmer  duty  the  present 
crime. 

In  1^03  Katkoff  became  once  more  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  its  proprietor,  and  this  event  may, 
roughly  speaking,  be  taken  to  murk  tJic  I>cginning  of  tlic  secood 
period  of  his  life.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instractiou  rcsoked  to 
lease  out  the  paper  for  ten  years,  and  the  tenders  of  Katkoff  aod 
Leonticff  were  preferred  to  thoee  of  less  influential  competitors.  Ai 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  an  editor  in  KatkoS's  jxttition  bat-e  no 
comtterpart  in  the  EngliNh  Press,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  few 
explanations  on  the  subject. 

The  yfoxcQW  Gazette  was  the  property  of  the  Uairersity  of  that 
city,  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a  source  of  considerable  profit, 
ioasmuch  as  an  Imperial  ukase  compelled  and  still  compels,  under 
considerable  pains  and  penalties,  every  Govcmment  institution,  erery 
law  and  pulice  court,  every  Insurance,  railway,  and  tramway  corn|KLny, 
erery  bank,  and  every  public  institution  and  business  couccrn  iu  the 
Kmpire,  to  publish  all  their  prospectuses,  by-laws,  accounts,  minutes 
of  meetings,  and  all  such  advertisements  in  the  Moacow  Gazette.  It 
is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  prct^-ucc  to  accuracy  tho  yeariy  iuooiae 
produced  by  this  one  item  of  obligatory  advertisements ;  bat  there 
are  very  good  grounds  for  assessing  it  at  a  minimum  of  15,000 
roubles  in  1863,  and  more  than  teu  times  that  amuunc  for  the  past 
ten  years.  This  source  of  Income,  together  with  the  use  of  the 
print! ug-oflices  rent  free  and  the  plant,  was  handed  over  io  Katkoff 
and  his  friend,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  payment  of  6,000  roubles, 
they  undertaking  on  their  side  to  do  the  printing  of  the  University, 
which  was  neither  vatuminous  uor  cx[X:usiTC.  ,  , 

No  sooner  had  Katkoff  taken  over  the  Moscow  Gazette  than  he 
devoted  his  attention  wholly  to  the  Polish  question,  doubtless  with  « 
grim  satisfactioQ  at  the  thought  that  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the 
Pedes  would  be  to  score  an  important  victory  over  the  Russian 
Liberals.  He  deuouuced  the  preparations  that  were  liciag  made  in 
Poland,  foretold  a  speedy  iusurrectiou,  and  stigmatised  as  traitors  all 
his  rcllow-conntrymcu  who  remained  uncouviueed  by  his  arguments 
and  unmoved  by  bis  appeals,  'n'hcn  his  predietious  were  at  hut 
fulfilled,  all  the  passions  of  bis  nature  broke  loose  ia  wild  disorder. 
liis   stylo   of  writing  resembled  that  of  a  Uebrcw   prophet ;    the 
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tueasures  he  advocated  were  as  cynical  bs  aoj  to  vhidi  Marat  erer 
atlixed  hi3  uame ;  aDd  the  immediate  result  be  mugbt  tu  briug  about 
tn  Polaud  yttm  such  as  no  man  iritli  a  rcatigoof  Iiumauitjr  would  dare 
to  AVOW  to  Limsclf. 

Tbovt  who  aro  not  acquaiotcd  with  the  dotaile  of  the  Polish  iosur- 
Tcction,  with  the  sickcoing  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  fiendish  cruelty 
which  marked  every  slcp  iu  the  work  of  reprcssioii,  aud  with  the 
part  which  KatkofT  played  iu  that  horrid  drama,  are  not  qualified  to 
form  au  cstiniBte  of  the  mau's  character  or  of  his  work.  Murarieff 
was  uierelr  the  blind  uuruasotiiug  instrument,  the  bluodhouud  let 
le   hj  the   editor  of  the  Hoaroie   Gazette,  who  must    beur   the 

aterpart  of  the  r«sponsibilit]r  for  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  known 

history.  No  doubt  it  was  only  a  political  crime;  and  such  of  his 
friends  as  refuse  to  justify  it,  excuse  it  by  pleading  that  fauaticism 
which  they  say  waa  one  of  the  most  iugraiucd  aud  irresistible  pro- 
petwitiea  of  hia  nature.  The  fauulicism  ut'  KatkulT,  however,  was  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  was  capable  of  being  rcgul&tcd  according  to  cir- 
euniBtsuecs.  Pascal  says  of  madncu  that  mankind  is  mad  in  virtue 
of  Buch  noGUsaity  que  ce  terait  ^Ire  Jqu  par  unc  autre  luar  de  folic 
que  de  ne  pa*  etre  Jou.  Now  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moscow  journalist 
iVBfl  prceieely  the  result  of  this  antre  lour  de  foHe.  "While  his  con- 
nection with  the  Liberals  continued  his  fanaticism  was  nut  heard  of, 
although  ho  well  knew  the  aims  of  the  Poles  and  the  loauiugs  of  hia 
Buasian  friends.  Now,  on  the  nuntrary,  the  Poles  had  forfeited  In  his 
eyes  not  only  their  political  privileges,  but  even  those  clemeutary 
rights  of  every  human  being  which  no  civilized  society  refuses  to 
respect  even  in  the  person  of  its  convicts  and  felons.  This  waa  one 
«f  the  many  theses  he  dcfcndcil  in  the  Moteow  GaxettCt  eloquently 
ppealiug  to  the  worst  pasaiotis  of  the  people,  whom  he  at  last 
worlced  up  into  atich  a  state  of  freniy  that  every  deed  of  violence, 
every  cold-l>li>o«led  act  of  cruelly  perpetrated  against  the  Poles, 
seemed  u  distinctly  meritorious  act.  ^Vnd  the  passions  be  then  so 
socoeBsfiilly  inflamed  bare  not  yet  subsided.  A  Pole  is  still,  in. 
the  eyes  of  millions  of  the  common  people  in  Ilussia,  an  object  of 
loathing,  a  malignant  bcioff  of  an  inferior  order  whom  it  is  an  act 
of  great  self-denial  in  the  State  to  tolerate. 

The  Pulish  insurrection  and  K»tkufi''s  campaign  against  the  entire 
Polish  race  was  the  llul)i<»n  of  his  life ;  it  was  a  succcasibt  venture, 
which  raisnl  him  suddenly  to  a  giddy  eminence  and  gratified  bis 
ambition  with  a  popularity  snch  as  no  Kussiaa  subject  bad  ever 
AQJoycd  before  him.  lie  was  thanked  in  numerous  addreaaes  and 
letters,  he  was  entertained  at  banquets — the  whole  country  resounded 
with  his  praises.  He  was  the  prophet  of  the  Holy  War.  It  is  no 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  mothers  lifted  up  their  children  in  their 
arms  to  obtain  for  them  a  glimpse  of  the  saviour  of  the  fatherland, 
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grey-haired  oM  men  fell  upon  tlieir  knees  and  a»ked  Ileavea  to  scud 
ilown  abundaut  blessiDgs  on  bim  who  had  coufuoiKled  the  [nachiiia> 
tiona  of  I'olish  schiamsltcs. 

Since  then  KutkofT  \i»a  ever  claimed  to  be  considered  as  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  tbc  KuHian  [>eoplo,  the  piardian  of  the  true  intereat* 
of  liis  country  ;  and  to  Ministers,  wlioc)ueBtioDed  the  right  of  a  simple 
Jourualiiit  to  dictate  to  the  Govemmentj  he  contemptuously  put  the 
question,  what  steps  the  Ministers  and  Govenimetit  took  to  prereiit 
the  Polish  IiiaorrectioQ,  when  he  waa  warning  tbem.  with  proofs  iu 
his  hnnd,  of  its  approach.  A  jouruahBt  of  this  type,  however  wcU 
he  may  have  deserved  of  bis  country,  coohl  not  hope  to  be  viewed 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction  by  the  Minintera  of  an  autocratic  Govern- 
ment. They  endeavoured  occuioually  to  make  him  feel  that  iu  au 
absolute  monarchy  obedience  is  more  acceptable  than  holocaatts;  but 
all  efforts  ID  this  direction  were  vaia,  for  the  Ruasian  Government 
was  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  expression  a  house  divided  against 
itaelf,  and  a  man  of  resources  like  Katkoff  could  always  find  two  or 
three  Miuistera  ready  and  wilUug  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  their 
colleagues.  Ou  one  occasion  during  the  Frauco-Oermau  War  the 
Moscow  GajfJIe,  which  for  the  moment  took  sides  with  l<^noo, 
drifted  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  political  decorum.  The  patience  of 
the  Goi*emment  was  exhausted.  Tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior  forbade 
the  issue  of  the  journal  till  further  orders,  and  published  a  decree  to 
that  effect  in  all  the  newspapers  and  reviews  of  the  Empire.  Katkoff 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  iho  course  he  sliould  pursue;  he 
flatly  refused  to  ol>cy  the  Minister's  order,  brought  oat  his  paper  as 
usnalj  and,  adding  insult  to  insubordination,  accused  the  Minister  of 
endangering,  by  his  strange  conduct,  the  interests  of  the  couutry. 
Kvery  day  that  the  paper  thus  appeared  in  violation  of  the  law  it  was 
liable  to  be  seized  by  the  police  and  the  editor  rery  heavily  fined. 
Katkoff,  however,  neither  paid  the  fine  nor  discontinued  the  (/'axW/r, 
and  in  the  end  the  Minister  had  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten  and 
to  take  bis  defeat  as  meekly  as  he  could.  Even  of  late  years  the 
Oovcrumuut  have  had  considerable  trouble  to  keep  Katkoff  frotn 
bringing  them  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Among 
other  things  I  am  iu  a  position  to  afBrm  that  during  the  polemic 
between  Katkoff  and  the  (ierman  Tress  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  ss  the  Ministers  dared  not  suppress  the  MoKow  Gazette^  CTCtt 
for  a  time,  they  privately  forbade  all  provincial  papers  to  copy  nay  of 
the  leading  articles  which  it  published. 

The  conditions  on  which  Katkoff  received  the  Motcow  Gazeti* 
were,  as  we  have  seen  already  extremely  favourable,  the  income 
from  obligatory  advertisements  amounting  latterly  to  nut  less  than 
.£15,000  a  year,  without  taking  into  account  the  money  worth  of  the 
plant  and  tisc   of  offices,     llic  X'GUO  a  year  which  he  ooutractol 
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to  pay  vontd,  as  he  knew,  go  entirely  to  tbs  University,  b  vciy  de- 
serving object  from  the  point  of  ricvr  of  a  Rassiaa  patiiot,  wliethcr 
he  he  a  ConscrTative  or  a  Libcrftl.  Yet  won  after  his  great  eucccsa 
ia  atamping  out  the  Pulish  rebellion,  he  refused  to  pay  the  covenanted 
mim,  or  aujr  portion  of  it,  to  the  Uuiveraity,  or  indeed  to  any  one. 
He  did  not  even  allege  any  ground  for  his  refusal.  The  tTniveniity, 
in  the  leisurely  manner  charactcriitie  of  alt  such  bodies  in  Itnuia, 
waited  patiently  for  years.  At  last,  when  the  arrears  amounted  to  a 
rnnflidrreblc  sum,  and  the  needs  of  the  Unlrcmity  bad  become 
pressing,  that  corporation,  in  the  pcrton  of  its  Rector,  instituted 
legal  procccdiugs  to  recover  the  amount  due.  The  case  was  allowed 
to  go  on  for  some  time,  till  it  beeamo  evi3cu»  that  the  Uuivemity 
woald  receive  an  order  for  payment  from  the  Court,  as  Katkoff  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  case.  At  this  conjuncture,  a  deus  ex  macAin^ 
appeared  in  the  pcraon  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
onlcrcd  the  Unircrsity  to  abandon  its  claim  and  withdraw  the  action  I 
Since  that  time  Katkoff  looked  upon  the  Moscow  Gasettf  and  the 
University  printing-office  as  bis  private  property  for  life. 

Another  of  his  obligations  was  to  do  the  University  printing,  and 
this  he  ue%-cr  disliuctly  refused  to  do,  even  when  the  matter  to  be 
printed  was  particularly  distasteful  to  him,  but  he  evaded  it  in  another 
way,  Th«  following  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  Moscow 
University  publishes  a  law  review  called  the  Law  Ma f sender,  c&'xtcA  by 
Muromtscfl',  late  professor  and  vice-rector  of  that  University,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  chair  at  the  instance  of  Katkoff  about  four  years 
ftgo.  The  review  is  conducted  strictly  on  scientific  principles,  but 
neither  the  editor  uor  his  fellow- workers  are  believed  to  be  free  from 
the  taint  of  Liberalism.  The  review  appears  once  a  mootli,  and 
Katkoff  was  legally  bnuod  to  print  it.  Be  always  ackuowledged  the 
obligation,  but  was  only  once  called  upon  to  fulfil  it.  It  happened 
in  this  way  : — The  Jouuary  number  was  sent  in  November  to  the 
printiog-oQlcc,  but  it  was  not  ready  In  Febnmry,  and  perhaps  would 
,  not  have  been  issued  in  .Tunc,  had  not  Profewior  ^CuromtKcff  sent  the 
maDuscript  to  another  printing-office,  and  paid  for  it  oat  of  the  slender 
funds  at  his  disposal.  The  Mfixcow  Gazette  has  always  been  looked 
upon  in  Bussia  as  the  or^an  of  its  editor,  and  of  hirn  alone,  and  this 
is  no  doubt  the  proper  view  to  tjike  of  it.  It  was  the  exponent  of 
his  private  views,  it  bore  the  impress  of  his  character,  and  exemplified 
his  defects.  The  controversial  methods  of  the  Gazette  were,  from  an 
English  standpoint,  peculiar,  though  unfortunately  It  must  be  admitted 
tliat  they  are  typical  enough  of  the  present  Russian  Press,  with  the 
one  exception  already  mentioned.  No  doubt  a  daily  paper  is  not  an 
organ  founded  for  purposes  of  rcwarrh,  and  no  one  is  astonished  at 
not  finding  therein  the  calm  judicial  methods  or  the  cold  impartiality 
of  a  work  00  abstract  science.     Yet  trathfulQesa  in  the  relation  of 
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facts,  fair  play  to  one's  politicil  opponents,  and  the  scrupulous  avoid- 
aitcc  of  eTerftliing  burderitig  on  persoual  abase,  arc,  ono  vould 
imagioe,  coudttlons  nini'  tjua  nojt  of  rcvpCL'tability  iu  a  netrspaper. 
Judged  bjr  this  standard  the  Moscow  (iazetff  would  he  fuund  lamctit- 
ftbly  vautiug.  lu  its  ntTcr-cndiDg  polemics  with  the  Liberals,  it  waa 
highlv  disingenuous,  aa  men  like  l'rofe»aQr  (iradoffskjr  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Petersburg,  Muromtsed'  and  Kovalcffsky  of  Moscow, 
Antonoritdi  of  Kicff,  and  many  other*  can  testify.  The  ordinary 
weapons  it  employed  aguiust  them  were  the  suppression  of  imp<irtaut 
data,  delibcraie  garbling  of  facts,  «nd  a  cynical  reliaucc  ou  the 
ignorance  of  ita  readers  and  tbcir  inability  to  rerify  its  statements, 
wbit:b  often  caused  Hie  indiguation  of  honest  but  impuUirc  indivi- 
duals to  boil  over.  "  That  btiDgry  gudgeon,  credulity,  will  bile  at  any 
thiDfr,"  My*  MtrkwcH  in  "  'ITic  Uouble  Dealer/'  and  Katkoff  was  eon- 
Htnntly  implyiug,  if  not  expressing,  something  similar  iu  the  Jiottow 
r;ore//e.* 

The  extent  to  which  the  Moscow  Gazette  was  on  occasion  |)repared 
to  go  will  appL-ar  from  the  following  incident.  Oue  of  the  writers  OD 
the  otoff  of  that  paper  was  a  Jew  (a  Christianised  Jeit).  whose  know- 
ledge of  finaneial  mnttcn  was  ordinarily  as  accurate  as  his  style  was 
clear,  forcible,  and  logical.  This  individual,  like  many  gifted  persona 
in  all  walks  of  life  iu  Russia,  was  unfortunately  given  to  drink,  and 
occasionally  would  disappear  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  Katkoff 
set  Burh  store  upon  the  services  of  this  gentleman  that  be  dtd  not 
disdain  ou  such  occasions  to  despatch  messengers  all  over  ttie  city  to 
capture  him.  Conducted  to  the  ofBces  of  the  Gazette  this  gifted 
leader-writer  -would  be  interned  in  a  room  till  reason  recovered  h«r 
sway.  Then  the  tlieme  would  be  given  him,  and  he  would  be  M- 
quested  to  set  to  work  wittiout  low  of  time.  The  succesi  of  thia 
writers  nrtieles,  and  the  valne  set  upon  them  by  such  a  judge  fts 
Katkoff,  at  laitt  made  the  man  alive  to  his  own  merits.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  quitting  Bohemia  and  beginning  life  anew  on  his 
own  account  He  founded  a  daily  paper,  the  Voia:  of  HIotcoN',  and 
in  the  prospectus  be  stated  that  he  had  been  employed  for  several 
years  as  leader-writer  on  the  Motcow  Gazette,  hoping  that  this  would 
serve  as  a  strong  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  clasa  of  bta 
fellow-countrymen.  The  Moscow  Gii^elie,  however,  punished  hia 
seir>conceit  in  an  exemplary,  if  somewhat  peculiar,  manner.  The 
editor  solemnly  devLtred  that,  having  read  the  above-mentioned 
announcement  with  astonishment,  no  such  person  so  Car  as  he  knew 
having  ever  been   employed  on  the  staff  of  his  joanial,  he  made  ia- 

*  ThisnodmLbtiaavcryKravc  ucoskUoti.  WantofRpaoefcfccanietAonDtcBt  mjmdt 
wltfa  ssylu  that)  if  caIImI  in  tincst^on  by  say  of  t1i«  DiitnennM  tricnd*  of  KstkofT  into 
wkoMUndi  tbl*  utMh  in  <wc  to  Ul,  I  an  aU«  sad  wiUitig  to  Mtabliik  iU  aeevtuoj 
bejnmd  all  doat>l. 
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qnirics,  retalttng  io  the  discoveiy  that  some  time  preriously  a  pcraua 
of  the  n&mc  in  qacatioa  bad  been  employed  as  a  repartcr  *  in  the 
office  of  his  paper.  It  mtif  be  stated  aa  cfaaracteristic  of  Hassi&n 
maTiner*,  that  ta  booh  as  the  Foitre  of  Moseow  ceased  to  appear, 
vliieh  it  did  after  a  abort  existence,  the  writer  who  had  founded  and 
edited  it  returned  to  hia  former  employer,  Knt!ti>fr,  who  cordially 
received  him  on  the  same  terms  aa  licftirc.  lie  continiicd  to  write 
smart  leaders  Tor  the  AFoacow  Gazette  down  to  the  death  of  the  editor. 
M.  Katkoir,  it  must  l>c  admitted,  was  in  some  respects  a  model 
editor.  The  Moscow  GarctU  being  his  own  organ  he  strorc  to  make 
it  the  faithful  mirror  of  his  |«Utical  and  economical  ideas.  He  wns 
indefatigable  m  hU  labours,  working  day  and  night;  every  letter, 
every  telegram  from  his  paid  correspondents,  cTCry  item  of  news 
passing  through  his  hands,  and  being  adapted  to  his  Procru^teau 
standard  of  true  and  false.  Not  only  did  he  comment  upon  passing 
eveuts  from  his  own  pceuliar  standpoint,  hut  the  maancr  in  which 
they  wew  narrated  in  hia  paper  gradually  prepared  the  reader  for 
the  commentary.  In  assiduous  application,  in  coutioual  interest  in 
his  work,  and  unfla{rgiug  perseverance  Katkoff  stood  first  among  his 
conntrymen.  It  would  be  unfair  in  this  place  not  to  say  a  few 
words  of  his/rfwar  Achates,  Professor  Lcouticft',  to  whom,  as  he  him- 
self publicly  acknowledged,  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  the  success 
for  wbich  hcolonc  received  the  credit.  Lconticff  was  the  only 
friend  of  hi«  youth  who  remained  faithful  to  the  end.  Judging  from 
KntkoflTs  own  admissions,  as  well  as  from  independent  cvidcacc  not  less 
trastvortby,  it  would  be  difBcult  to  over-rate  the  influence  which  this 
man  exercised  on  his  life  and  conduct.  The  moral  quality  of  that 
influeDec  is  still  matter  of  dispute  iu  Hus<iia,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Lconticff  was  a  man  of  honour  and  priaciple. 
Before  the  Polish  insurrection  he  was  merely  a  scholar  who  spent  hia 
time  in  poring  over  works  of  the  classic  authors  of  Orcecc  and  Itome, 
weighing  the  merits  of  the  various  readings  and  conjectures.  No 
sooner  had  he  tjccome  joint-editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazetlf  than  he 
threw  himself  into  politics,  without  ceasing  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  philolc^y.  But,  though  be  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  he  wa« 
well  content  to  abandon  the  spoils  to  bis  colleague.  It  was  he  who 
disciplined  his  friend  and  accustomed  him  to  real  hard  work.  Lcon- 
ticff could  work  ou  a  stretch  for  as  many  as  twenty  hours  a  day  for 
several  day«,  without  seeming  much  the  worse  for  the  exertion. 
Aristidea  once  aasorcd  Socrates  that  he,  Aristidcs,  always  mada  head 

*  A  nmorttr  on  &  Ranikn  n«v>pitp«>  differs  ia  inmjr  ndqwsts  frnui  ux  ED);lisb  re- 
porter. 1b  RiuaU  li«  ia  g;euerally  *  {wraon  d^putod  to  vuit  tho  thcatnw,  Lu«  oourfji. 
cidi<:hHitaDl*.ftc.. to  c(>ll«c(  item*  ot  news,  60»P>  ^nH  locrti  scanilii.  Tlie  Rtusiaa  reporter 
is  a  nan  wbo  bM  doI  Ibo  mnutesb  id«A  of  sbartJiAiul.  ofun  cannot  vritu  a  anitcnui: 
gTMnnuUically,  or  coiiy  ono  irithoat  raaklDK  ottliVKraplucal  crron,  and  wUo  receive*  tu  n 
ml*  iQViwrlial  leas  thoo  &  koUpennjr  ■  line  (or  snvti  uf  hi*  parogMpto  m  p»M  miicter. 
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vben  near  biro,  eren  thoach  only  one  hour  with  htm.  "Hj 
aoccess  was  greater  if  in  tbe  tame  room,  and  greatest  of  all  when  I 
could  gaae  apoa  tou."  Katkoff  might  vith  truth  hsTc  paid  a  Bimilar 
compliBent  to  Leonticff.  After  the  death  of  his  friend,  several  years 
ago,  KatkoOr  brooded  for  a  considerable  tiinc  over  tbe  what  vaa  to 
him  an  irreparable  lou.  So  muchj  indeed,  did  it  prey  on  his  miiutf 
that  fears  were  iierioaslj  entertaiued  that  it  might  uubiuge  his  reason. 
When  be  recovered  his  woDt«l  maoDer  and  retamed  to  hb  dul/ 
occupations,  everything  went  ou  as  before  by  virtue  of  the  rii  iHrrtim, 
tboogii  at  timet  the  absence  of  bis  truaty  oouD»cUor  made  ud  havoc 
with  his  reputation  for  common-sente.  One  of  hit  pet  ideas  for 
some  time  post  was  that  the  tinancinl  prosperity  of  a  nation  could 
not  he  better  promoted  than  by  indefinitely  increasing  tbe  paper 
carreocy  irrespective  of  the  qoantity  of  gold  on  which  it  was  hi  sod. 
If  Leontieff  were  living,  be  would  not  have  dared  to  proponnd  aoch 
paradoxei  in  tbe  MotCQw  Gazette,  Since  his  friend's  death,  however, 
be  has  been  a  warm  advocate  of  this  and  other  economical  bereaifla, 
and  he  has  certainly  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  screral 
officials  whose  promotion  depended  upon  the  amonnt  of  seal  th«y 
evinced  in  the  service  of  the  Goverament. 

If   civilization,   with    everything    it   implica,   is    a    benefit    worth 
striving   for,   and   peace   and   goodwill   among  men   blessings    to  be 
dcsircdj  the  results  produced  by  tbe  Moscow   Gazette  from    1863   to 
the  present  day  are  an  unmixed  evil,  incalculable  in  extent,  and   for 
geDeratioDs  to  come  irreparable.      If  in    Busaia   not  only  liberty  of 
the  Press  is  unknoirn,  but  there  is  no  Frew  uortby  of  the  name,  the 
Mosrow  Gazette  is  to  btsme.     The  Golot  was  a  journal  of  which  any 
Continental  nation  might  well  be  proud,  and   it  was   annihilatEMl    by 
the  Government,  egged  on  by  tbe   Moscow   Gazette.     The  monthly 
review.  Memoirs  of  the  FatherioHd,  edited  by   Schtscbedrin.  ooe  of 
KatkofTs  colteaguei  of  the  olden  time,  which  was  one  of  the   best 
and  most  widely  circulated  reviews  iu  Kussia,  was  suppressed   a   few 
yean  ago  by  the  Government,  and  some    members   of  its   staff  for- 
bidden to  live  in  cities  or  to  write  for  the  Press,  and  this,  too,  at  ibe 
instigation  of  the  Morrow  Gazette.     If  the  generous  intention  of  tbe 
late  Kni|>cror  to  grant  his   subjects   aomethiug   iu   tbe   nature  of  a 
Constitution  came  to  nothing,  it  is  in  great  part  because  the  MoMvie 
Gazette  frustrated   it.      If  the   Uoiversitiex,  which  four   short   ye*n 
ago  were  iu  many  respects  on  a  level  with  those   of  Germany,    are 
now,   as    in    Katkoff's    student    days,   mere    grammar  schools,   coo- 
ductctl   by   mealy  mouthed  ^cophanta,  the  Moscow   Gazrtlc   ia   the 
magic   wand    tbnt   effected  the  change.       If   all    higher    education 
has  just    been   rendered   by  an   imperial    ukase   iaaccectiUe    to    all 
bnt    a    chosen    few    selected    from    among    the    children    of     the 
nobles ;    if  tens  of  thoosaDds   of   Jena,  who  were  being    educated 
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luall/,  at   tbeir   own    expense,  and    workiog    ia    tlie   c&use    of 

L.Bnli^hteiinient  in  Rostia,  are  now  rudely  puslicd  back  into  Cim- 
merian darkiiesa,  the  Moneow  Gasetle  U  reajionailile-  If  tlie  mafiaea 
of  tlie  people^  who  were  Xitxn^  gntdualljr  rcclitimcd  from  superstition 

[-and  barbariim,  arc  being  now  condemned  to  groga  ignorance ;  if 
rcspcctaljlc  professors  and  scholars,  like  Dityatin,  Kovalcffsky, 
Nnromt^cflr,  Drill.  Ooltseff,*  and  a  host  of  others  arc  bciog  treated 

[like  dyDamitards,  and  bauialied  from  the  anirersities  ia  di»grace, 
the  crimes — if  ancb  tbiogs  are  crimes — lie  at  the  door  of  tlie 
Moactnt  Gaselle.  All  civilized  people,  without  exception,  rejoiced 
when  the  late  Emperor,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  freed  millions  of  hi« 
Buhjects  from  slarery.  Xo  man  was  huse  enough  to  condemn  that 
glorious  deed.  Yet  how  few  seem  aware  that  at  tliis  moment  a  taw 
is  about  to  be  enacted  rirtnally  disfrancbisiog  those  peasants  and 
depriving  them  of  much  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
act  of  emancipatioD,  or  that  the  author  of  that  law  is  ^Hchael 
Kalkoffl  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  newspaper  which 
has   exercised    such   napHrallelcd    inHiicnce  in  a  country  where  tho 

,  Press  is  scarcely  tolerated,  had  iu  its  best  days  a  circulation  of  about 

[eight  thousand  copies. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  e\-il  done  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Russia 
by  Katkoff.  I  may  add  6omc  details  on  this  point,  Iu  Kngland 
certatu  popers  are  so  desirous  of  being  civil  to  Russia,  that  tbey 
sometimes  fall  into  very  strange  errors  on  Russian  aflairfi,  about 
which  they  hare  still  very  much  to  lenrn.  Thus  a  London  evening 
paper  wrote,  on  Katkolf's  snppoHcd  zeal  for  education,  words  that 
might  well  be  taken  for  the  irony  «f  one  of  his  enemies.  "  He 
(KatkofI),"  it  aald,   "  was  as  devoted    to  education    as   he  was   to 

fjournalism,  and  although  it  ia  the  custom  to  denounce  him  for  his 
devotion  to  classical  education.  Lis  ideas  could  not  have  been  so 
absurd  when  they  were  based  on  Ucroian  example,  and  were  realized 

Itfaroiighout  Russia  by  the  simple  power  of  the  pen." 

Katku^  may  have  been  devoted  to  eilucation,  lint  if  so  he  had  a 
Tcry  peculiar  and  a  very  infelicitous  way  of  showing  it.  Tnic,  ho 
faroorcd  clasaical  education  when,  an  a  Idheral  and  a  professor,  he 
waa  able,  like  Camillc  ncamoulins  in  hia  "  Vicux  Cordelier,"  to  make 
Tacitua  lecture  on  lilicrty  and  deapotism.  'IVac  also,  his  friend 
Leontieff,  a  claaaical  scholar  by  taste  and  profession,  often  influenced 
him  in  this  direction,  but  for  all  that  in  hia  Inter  years  KaikoflT 
observed  that  education  and  opposition  to  the  Oovcrnmeui  went 
liiDd  in  band  in   Russia,  and   he  decided   that   education  should  be 

*  It  wimM  !«  unfair  not  U>  rnnnrk  that  forGvltocfT's-liBtiiiaul  tliera  wu  a  prtttxt, 
fthoMt  M  tattifActory  M  n  rcaion. which  cuia-.t  bo  ftllct.-ci.l  for  tho  renioval  f>f  tli«  otlivr*. 
It  WB«  ptcfvcJ  tli»t  hi*  coBiti'.iitioDkl  tcn-len^ic*  wrro  not  mcrr  jpi'if  ifi-iiJfria,  llti  wm 
ti<.t  m  con*|>itnb>r,  liul  than  ia  an  dvnbt  tbkt  he  actively  :uiiBt«d  ia  prapaifatiiig  not  ODty 
Ubcnl  bot  CoMtitutJoasl  idau. 
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restricted  or  iiippresse^.  He  drew  up  a  project  of  law,  making 
cdacation  a  prlrilegc  of  birth  and  wealth,  to  tbc  exclusion  of  tho 
poor — nay,  to  tbc  exclusion  of  the  wealthy  whose  parents  ncrc  »elf- 
inade  men.  Ttits  project  became  lav  on  June  IB-IiO  iu  the  present 
;ear,  and  was  the  last  of  the  mauy  triumphs  of  the  Moscow  journalist. 
It  was  published  not  many  days  ago  in  Kusria,  and  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  peasant,  merchant,  and  priest  alike.  The  records  of 
civilized  countries  tell  of  few  laws  comparable  to  this.  Here  arc 
flome  of  its  provisions.  Tt  ii  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
letter  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  curators  of  UiQ 
educational  districts : — 

"  Anxioiu  to  reform  1I19  personnel  of  tlie  sUidenta  of  gj-monsia  and  pro- 
gytnnnsin,  I  find  it  absoIul4>Iy  n*K:essary  to  admit  into  tucli  «$tablUhmenls 
only  sucli  cbiMreu  as  are  uiulvr  the  care  of  persuna  who  offv-ra  (;uftr*n1«« 
thul  ihoy  will  he  Riihjct.totl  to  rcjpiW  domfitlic  iiij[wrviiiion  and  will  bo 
{iirnia^iKl  with  nil  npucsairy  RonvuiiieEicos  for  study.  Thua,  in  strict 
accorilaiico  will)  tliis  law,  gymnn^ia  and  pro-gymnaaia  ar«  dispciued  from 
receiving  tlic  citildn-ti  of  (;oncl)iiitfn,  Incknya,  cooki),  waaherwamoD,  euiall 
tiadeHTiicn,  und  Rtidi  HIci'  pi'ujiln,  whose  ohilOiiin,  with  Hid  oxcepdon  perhaps 
of  ihojft  who  nr*  gift«d  with  »xt.rflorrllnnry  eapfteiti«ft,  ocght  not  by  any  m«aaa 
10  be  tiiLnBlarret)  Irom  the  sjihere  to  which  they  belong,  and  thu»  brougbl — 
as  uiany  years'  experience  has  shown— to  slight  ^eir  parenta,  to  feel  disaatia6ed 
with  tlicir  lot,  and  to  conceive  an  nv«rsian  to  r^o existing  inetjuolity  of  fortune 
which  if  by  the  rcry  outurc  of  tluogi  unaTci^ablo." 

Laws  in  Kussia,  a.s  elsewhere,  depend  very  much  for  their  cflicicncy 
ou  the  chariLCt«r  of  thotc  who  adiniuislcr  them,  »o  the  legiaiator  has 
taken  care  to  make  the  iunteria.1  iutercsta  of  directors  of  gymnasia  in 
most  rnscs  dependent  on  tlie  strict  observaDce  of  the  law.  Hence- 
farlb  the  directors  are  to  make  eithaastivc  inquiries  respecting  each 
child  before  receiving  itj  aud  should  even  a  doubt  remain  in  the 
mind  of  the  director  the  child  is  to  be  "  reaolutely  rejected."  AVben 
the  child  is  accepted  the  director  may  be  held  resjionsible  for  it« 
future  conduct.  If  a  pupil  in  a.  gymnasium  joins  auy  {awful  society 
or  asaciubly  of  other  boys  or  men,  without  an  express  ■permission 
from  the  autboritieii,  he  is  expelled  from  the  gymnasium  and  the 
director  is  also  liable  to  punishment.  The  outcrjr  raised  by  some  of 
the  Loudon  papers  atcainst  the  questions  put  by  the  London  Sdiool 
Board  to  parents  seeking  exemption  from  Hcbool  fees  showa  that 
London  working  men  would  not  aubmit  to  the  inquiaitorial  systcnn 
wliich  is  now  to  be  imposed  on  the  higher  classes  iu  Kussia.  'Ike 
following  ore  the  chief  que&tionx  to  be  answered  : — 

"1.  ChuB  of  society  to  which  the  child  belongs,  and  degree  of  aducatiaa 
already  rrecived.  2.  Occupation  of  {innnta.  3.  Ag«  of  ciidd.  4.  Salary 
received  by  parenia;  amonntof  their  lunded  propertyor  capital.  5.  Deaerip- 
Uon  of  ladfiings,  number  of  roonLs  compcnng  tliem;  number  of  senranla 
k«pt.  6.  Lilt  of  nieubeiv  af  the  family  with  name  and  age  of  eaeh ;  ooeupB' 
tion  or  muoi  of  living  of  those  who  have  l«fl  school  j  nam«  of  school  whar* 
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so  others  Mr«  hriiig  educated.  7.  IdsBlical  quections  as  to  persons  who  lira 
wLili  tliu  family  thnugli  not  b«loiigiiig  to  it.  8.  Can  iho  paronts  ^y  the 
iiool  lees,  attO  provide  books  and  school  tmitonn.  !>.  How  a.riil  under 
jliose  iiiitiK'iItiktt!  in*i[ieclJon  wm  the  boy'a  odiicntion  carried  on  hitherto. 
Unrldr  wIiohi}    imm^ilintA    intpt^ction  will    it    be  carried  on  in  future. 

Can  the  paruota  furuish  Ilie  boy  witli  all  tb«   utans  for  prosccutiui;  tiU 

studies  aiicccufully  and  oluarviDg  nil  Llie  mHouI  Uwa.  sud  cnii  tliey  desciibv  iu 
urbnt  LhrKi.-  menus  co«i>i«L" 

Further,  as  there  cxitt  in  every  Russian  city  educatioutl  societies 
founded  by  the  people  to  Assist  poor  scholars,  the  law  has  to 
provide  a^iust  the  loophole  thus  afTorded  for  studcDts  of  the  lower 
classes.  These  societies  we  aoir  ordered  to  assist  cxctuJOTcly  cliildren 
vbosc  pareuta  were  educated  id  gj-mnasis  or  high  schools,  but  bare 
not  the  mcaus  to  gin;  them  the  some  adtraatagcs.  The  rcosou  why 
the  childrea  of  Ie«s  educated  parentv  should  not  be  thus  assisted  is 
formulated  thus: — "  It  would  not  always  be  wi»o  to  take  a  boy  away 
froDi  a  good  peasant's  or  pcttjr  trader's  family  iu  order,  by  educating 
liim  iu  a  gj-muasiuiu,  to  aflbrd  him  the  dotibtfal  chauce  of  a  career  in 
the  serrice  of  tlie  State,"  Bcaides  all  this  the  school  fees  are  raised 
about  a  hundred  per  ceat  in  order  to  puy  the  expenses  of  a  numerous 
stafT  uf  iDquisitora  who  aru  to  risit  the  childrca'H  Uomcn  and  ask  all 
mtnacr  of  questions  as  to  their  progress  and  coaducc.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  widc-rcachirg  effects  of  such  a  law  on  the  Uussian 
people.  The  aim  of  the  IcgiHlaturc  waa  crideutly  to  close  moat  of  the 
higher  schools  of  Itussia,  and,  although  the  law  has  bceu  only  a  few 
days  promulgated,  sererat  of  these  establuhnieats  are  being  closed 
already  for  want  of  pupils  of  the  required  type.  I  bavediscusu-d  the 
matter  with  directors  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  Some 
excuse,  some  applaud,  others  again  execrate  the  new  law,  but  all 
agree  that  the  effect  will  bo  to  cloec  fifty  per  ccut,  of  the  cxistiug 
gymnasia  and  pro-gymnasia.  This  is  KatkoCT's  work,  aud  if  after 
this  people  persist  iu  speaking  of  his  *•  devotion  to  edueation,"  they 
would  do  well  to  explain  beforehand  precisely  what  ihey  nieau  by 
the  expression. 

The  ultra^ConscrvatiTC  Russian  Press  is  loudly  boasting  just  now  of 
the  unsullied  reputation  of  the  Moscow  Gaselle  under  the  editorship 
of  Katkoff.  It  may,  they  say,  be  accused  of  economical  blunders, 
eren  political  crimes  may  be  laid  to  its  charge,  but  its  bitterest 
enemy  dare  not  hiut  at  auythiug  approaohiug  to  pcciilaliou.  It  is 
an  invidious  task  to  have  to  say  anything  calculated  to  shake  people's 
faith  in  consolatory  reflections  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  the  KuHaiaa 
Liberal  or  would-be  Lilicral  papers  may  be  congratulated  on  being 
hindered  by  the  law  from  doing  anything  so  uugracious.  It  is, 
doubtlesfi,  greatly  to  Kalkoff's  credit  that,  though  he  might  baTe 
chosen  for  himself  any  ministerial  portfolio  for  which  he  folt  an  incli- 
nation, and  might  have  been  decorated  with  the  moat  brilliant tlvn  &U& 
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ribboii!!  merely  for  the  Asking,  lie  nevertlicli'ss  ditil  a  mere  jonrnalist, 
tbougli  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  with  romparalivcly  fctr  decorations  on 
his  hrca»t.  This,  ia  Russia,  is  certainly  a  rare  example  of  sclf- 
mtraiat — perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  Anglomania  of  former  duyi. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  empty  titles,  mere 
norainal  poncr  and  childish  decorations,  seldom  eoaslitute  the  goal  of 
traly  ambitious  men,  and  that  an  obscure  publicist,  who  by  dint  of  his 
own  unaided  efforts  has  acquired  a  {lower  unaur]):i«ied  by  that  of  his 
autocratic  sovereign,  may  be  safely  credited  wiib  disccmmeDt  enough 
to  [icrccirc  that  the  contrast  between  his  own  lowly  couditioa  and 
that  of  the  titled  aristocrBcy  among  whom  be  moves  serves  to 
heighten  the  cfl'cct  and  set  his  own  achicvemcuts  in  a  more  daztliug 
light.  If,  moreoTcr,  ure  take  into  account  the  comparative  vcalth 
which  KalkdfT  disposed  of  during  his  lifcliroe,  and  the  lucrative 
sinecures  he  provided  for  all  the  members  of  his  uumeroiu  family — 
advantages  which  are  not  necessary  couconiitants  of  power  vithont 
Fc?potiiihilily — it  seems  natural  enough  to  conclude  that  be  did  uot 
deem  it  lu-iicath  his  dignity  to  have  some  rays  of  the  golden  halo  that 
surrounded  him  melted  down  and  made  into  the  current  cola  of  the 
Km  pi  re. 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  iuto  which  foreigners  fall  re«pectiug 
Katkoff  is  to  consider  him  as  a  gcuuiiic  Pauslavist — the  acknowledged 
leader  of  that  party  which  is  constantly  crying  out  against  the  intro- 
duction into  Russia  of  foreign  ideas,  iiistituttous  or  mauncrs.  Nothing 
is  further  removed  fnim  fact.  He  was  never  ercn  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  his  relations  with  its  late  president,  AkaakotT,  were  any- 
thing but  cordial.  Contemporary  I'anslavisni  has  little  more  iu  com- 
mon  with  the  Panslavism  of  Ucrtacu  and  Samarin,  than  contcm* 
porary  Toryism  has  with  the  Toryism  of  one  hundred  and  Rfly  years 
ago;  and  with  Neo-Panslavism,  as  such,  Katkoff  had  no  sympathy 
whatever.  Occasionally,  indeed — especially  of  late  years — his  views 
on  certain  questions  of  foreign  {Kilicy  accidentally  coiucidcd  nitfa 
those  of  the  Puii»lavist!>,  and  after  Aksukoll's  death  last  year  some  of 
the  promiuent  members  of  the  Slavonic  Society  began  to  curry  fArour 
with  his  rival.  Ki>tkoft"'s  foreign  policy,  however,  wos  to  a  very  \\r^ 
extent  regulated  fay  his  view  of  homo  affairs,  whereas  PaaalaTistt  of 
the  present  day — or  Pan -Russians,  as  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
term  them — are  more  interested  in  Bulgarians  and  Sertiaus,  Czechs 
and  Ruthciiiaiis,  than  in  hctplug  to  make  education  accessible  to  their 
own  countrymen,  and  to  hinder  or  oppose  to  the  best  of  their  power 
the  discnfranchisemeut  of  the  peasauta. 

A  parallel  has  been  instituted  between  Katkoff  and  Aksakoff  by 
many  persons  who  should  have  known  better,  and  who  coatrive  to 
make  the  compariion  redound  to  the  credit  of  both.  The  fact  is 
that  no  two  men  could  possibly  be  more  unlike  each  other  ia  every 
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ect  io  vlucli  we  coDsider  ihctD.      Thoae  wbo  were  empfastic  in 

rcoudemoing  Aksn)(ofl''a  Dpinions,  and  most  pitiless  in  ridiculiog  tiiA 
cliildisli  dr«ani5  of  Q  Pau-Russiau  millcDDium,  were  the  first  to  lulniit 
Ibat  his  luuguugc  aud  coutluct,  however  ecrcntric,  were  alirayn  the 

j  outcome  of  sincere  connctioo,  that  lie  Iim  been  sw&jcd  through  life 
Ijy  a  fine  sense  of  duty,  and  that  Bis  controTorsial  methods  were 
Bcnipiilouiily    honourable.       He  never    oaco    douounccil    his    worst 

{enemies  to  the  Gorerumeut,  or  caUed  in  the  police  to  reduce  them 
to  silence.  Aksakoff  never  hail  ri'coune  to  the  method  too  often 
practised    hy  bis    colleagues    of  the    I'rrs:!  to    triumph  over  one's 

,  antagonists  iu  a  controversy,  a  mcLhoil  which  cousiitta  in  solciDtiljr 
declaring  them  politica.1  heretics,  aud  thns  handing  them  over  to  the 
"secoiai'"  arm  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.     Aisakoffwas  an 

I  anti-Liberal  of  an  extreme  type,  but  he  was  uo  less  the  Bayard  of 
the  Bussian  Press.  Katkoff  was  ueilher  iutcllectually  so  narrow- 
minded,  uor  morallr  so  strait-laced,  as  hia  colleagae ;  and  his  eyes 
wcic  always  too  steadily  fixed  ou  the  end  to  be  obtained  to  do  mure 

I  than  glance  hastily  at  the  means. 

Sterling  incorruptible  patriotism  was  the  cardinal    Tirtac  of  the 

[Ute  editor  of  the  Moscow  Casette,  if  one  can  credit  the  assertions  of 
the  admiring  friends  he  left  behind.  Ouc  would  not  willingly  call  in 
qnestiou  the  claims  of  Katkoff  to  such  a  fair  meed  of  prat><e,  even 

I  though  in  the  matter  of  epitaphs  one  were,  Hku  Toufc-lsdTuc]i.h,  atirm 
bclicTcr  in  the  hiatorical  method.  Without,  however,  detrarling  in 
any  way  from  the  gcnuiuuiirxa  of  his  putriuliiini,  I  may  be  jicrniittcd 
to  allude  to  tlic  almost  inBupcrablc  diiticultica  one  cipcricnccs  at 
times  iu  endeavouring  to  reconcile  it  with  some  of  his  most  deliberate 
actions.  One  example  will  sufficiently  illustrate  my  meaning.  M. 
Buuge  was  the  first  Minister  of  Finance  in  iiussia  who  bad  auv  real 
qoalilicntiun  for  the  post.  He  bad  been  Professor  of  Fiuaucial  Law  ut 
the  University  of  KicfT,  and  was  favourably  known  iu  the  scJeulific 
world ;  so  that,  without   being  prcjudieed   iu    his   favour,  one  may 

.credit  bim  with  a  more  profound  knowledjjic  of  fiuancc  thau  his 
predecessor,  Von  Kcuteni,  whose  qualitic&tiou  consisted  in  bis 
being  Lieutenant-Ocneral  in  the  army.  Bongc,  though  appointed 
Minister  of  Fiuaucca  at  a  lime  wheu  Liberal  ideas  were  slill  pre- 
valent in  all  classes  iu  Russian  society,  was  himself  a  very  Cou- 
servative  Miuister.  FIc  had  uo  sympathy  with  Liberalism,  aud  lie  had 
been  bitterly  attacked  from  the  vcrj"  first  by  the  eitreme  Liberal 
organs,  so  that  from  a  political  point  of  riew  he  was  a  man  after 
KatkofPs  own  heart.  Moreover,  during  Buuge's  admin istrutiou  pTo- 
gresa  waa  made  in  improring  tbe  fioaueial  condition  of  the  country  as 
eanaiderable  as  was  possible  under  an  Krupcror  who  in  the  beginning 
of  hia  reigu  is  said  to  have  signified  to  the  Minister  his  wish  that  au 
edict  should  be  prepared   making  the  paper  rouble  in  all  respects 
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equal  to  the  gold  rouble.  Tlie  present  ore  trying  times  for  any  but 
a  IhliniBteT  of  the  Calonoe  tjpc,  and  liunge  trail  a  Necker  rather  tlian 
a  Calonne.  Now  how,  1  may  be  asked,  would  [jatriotisro,  "  incor- 
ruptible, geauiDe  patriotism,"  have  prompted  an  inllucEitial  journalist 
like  Kntkoff  to  net  towards  Bungc?  If  coasideratioos  of  a  penonol 
character  preveuted  cordiulitr,  should  not  motives  of  a  higher  order, 
regard  for  the  public  good,  have  determined  him  to  support  the 
Minister  through  thick  and  Ibin?  Yet  K&tkofF  assailed  him  with  a 
bitterness,  which  bo  public  actions  of  Bnuge  can  account  For,  and 
kept  OD  assailing  him,  until  he  was  dismissed  and  rcplacccl  by 
Vishnegradsky,  with  results  to  Sussia  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
apparent  to  all. 

Ori^iaolity  is  another  of  the  (jualities  for  which  KatkoS^  has  been 
bighly  eulogized  by  his  friends  in  Kuisia  and  by  friends  and  enemies 
abroad,  and  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  concur  witli  them  in  this  reKpect. 
KatkolT  undoubtedly  possessed  a  certain  kind  of  originality  iu  an 
eminent  degree.  But  it  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  quality 
of  which  Mr.  Ruskiu  says  :  "  lliat  value  of  origiuality  that  raeo  so 
atraio  after  is  not  newness  as  they  vainly  tlunk  (there  is  nothiug 
new),  it  is  only  geuuineuess."  It  is  no  easy  mutter  on  the  morrow  of 
Katkoff's  death  to  interpret  aright  the  siguilieanc*  to  his  own  country- 
men of  his  tiring  and  working.  It  will  be  best,  perhnpa^  to  nceept 
provisionally  an  estimate  founded  upon  his  own  conduct  The  lirat 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  iu  the  cause  of  political,  social,  and  reli- 
gions liberty,  in  not  unsuccessful  cll'orts  to  better  tlie  lot  of  miltions 
of  his  suffering  countrymen.  The  second  part,  during  which  he  had 
ininieasurahle  opportunities  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
mcu,  and  immcu&c  power  for  cril  and  for  good,  was  one  systematic 
attempt  to  undo  the  work  he  had  accomplished  in  the  first,  to  oblit- 
erate nit  traces  of  the  labours  of  his  youth.  And  what  is  more,  it 
wfiH  likewise  successful.  He  was  within  sight  of  the  goal,  and  could 
aJDg  his  A'lrnc  DimUlis  sermon  taitm,  when  death  removed  him  from 
the  scene ;  for,  thanks  to  him,  Itus^ia  is  now  politically,  intellectually^ 
socially,  in  pretty  much  the  same  coudition  as  it  was  forty  yeara  ago; 
when  he  was  lecturiug  to  the  student*  of  the  Moscow  Univcnity  on 
the  history  of  human  thought,  it  is  no  doubt  permissible  to  sympa- 
thize with  either  of  the  political  parties  which  contended  for  ihe 
upper  hand  in  Russia  siucc  parties  lirst  begin  to  exist  there,  but  thcj 
who  honestly  study  the  history  of  Russia  from  JftGS  to  the  preaent 
year,  howcTcr  dirergcut  their  pohtical  views,  will  readily  coufosu  that 
we  could  not  more  correctly  sum  up  the  results  of  tlie  life-work  of 
Kalkoff  than  by  reprcscutiug  thom  as  an  immeuaej  imkuowa,  and 
DC^tiTe  quantity. 

Ak  Exouin  Ubsidbnt  in  Kvssta. 
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DEPRESSION  of  prices  hiis  to  o  large  extent  been  Bcce|)te(l  as  & 
prime  naiiHe  of  the  "  econonaic  disturbMicc"  which  lias  pre- 
vailed since  1873.  Indeed.  Jlr.  Robert  Giffen,  in  lui  article  con- 
tributed to  the  CoNTEUroiuKY  Review,  June  i8H.'j,  rlocs  not 
hesit&to  to  express  the  opiuion  that  "  it  is  clearly  uoneceasarj  to 
assign  anj  other  cause  for  the  gloom  of  the  last  year  or  two  "  ;  and 
continuing,  lie  further  says  : 

"  Th«  point  to  which  I  would  <?mw  epocial  iittcntiim  i«,  that  ....  the  most 
disastrous  chsmctcriatic  of  the  lecent  fall  cf  |>ricc8  haa  been  the  descent  ail 
round  to  a  lower  range  than  tliat  uf  which  there  haJ  been  anr  previoua  <?xperi- 
esce.  It  i»  this  ]>eculinrUy  whtiOi — nioi-<>  than  anything  else — hiLS  aggravnted 
the  gloom  of  ucrchnnti  oud  capiUtllsts  during  the  Ihtt  fovr  ycom.  Fluctua* 
tione  of  prices  thoy  are  used  to.  Morcbania  inow  that  thpru  is  ono  ninga  of 
priciiB  in  a  timv  of  buoyancy  and  Inflation,  and  quite  another  range  in  times 
of  diiCTcdit.  By  the  customary  o«cillation«,  tlta  ibrewder  business  people  are 
onnbled  to  make  large  profits,  but  during  the  last  few  yi-an  the  ahrowdcr  as  vctl 
as  the  \et3  shrewd  hare  been  tried.  Operations  they  rentured  on  when  prices 
w«io  falling  lo  the  cnstomary  low  level  have  tailed  dis-oatrouBly,  becnuse  of  a 
further  fiili  which  is  iiltogutht:r  without  pr<:ci-dvnt.  The  ohaii)je  U  more  Uko 
a  revolulion  in  prices  than  anything  which  usually  happens  iu  an  ordinary 
cycle  «f  proapanty  and  depresaon  in  trade." 

Uere,  then,  is  a  deacription  of  the  extent  of  the  recent  fall  in 
prices,  and  its  inHtieucc  in  producing  aod  aggravating  tlie  gluom  of 
roerchattts  and  capilalisu,  by  one  well  competent  to  appreciate  and 
describe  what  has  happened.  Tbc  point  of  novelty  and  greatest 
BigQificancc,  however,  iu  Mr.  GiQcu'H  sUitcnicut  is,  nut  that  a  dc> 
prcssion  of  prices  has  been  productive  of  gloum  and  a  dvprc»ion  of 
busiDcss — for  no  facts  arc  better  rccogaiicd  by  all  economists  and 
basinets  men  than  that  in  a  falling  market  trade  is  always  stagnantj 
and  that  tiothing  is  more   productive  of  gloom  to  the  industrial  and 
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mercantile  community  owaing  or  cftrrrtng  stocks  of  merchandise, 
than  losses  experieaccil  or  aaticipatttd  tbrougti  a  fall  in  piiecB — but 
that  the  recent  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  great  staple  commoclitica  of 
the  world  has  been  in  extent  and  character  without  precedent  in 
the  world's  historr,* 

A  further  fact  of  the  highest  imiKirtauce,  aud  one  that  is  Dot  dis- 
puted, is,  that  DO  peculiarity  of  currcnc/,  banking,  or  atandard  of 
value,  no  form  of  government,  or  incidence  and  degree  of  taxation,  or 
military  iiystem,  or  condition  of  land  tenure,  or  Irgiislation  respecting 
trade,  tarilTs  ami  bounties,  or  ditferencps  ia  the  rclaUous  between 
capital  and  labour  in  difTerent  countries,  has  been  auflicicnt  to  gunnl 
nnd  save  any  nation  from  the  economic  disturbance  or  trade  dcprca- 
aion  which  baa  been  incident  to  such  changes  tn  prices. 

An  analysis  of  British  exports  and  importa  for  18SG,  with 
comparisons  of  similar  data  for  the  preriouft  year,  1H85  (presented 
by  the  Eamumint  in  its  issues  for  January  22  and  29,  1887), 
furnishes,  morcoTer,  some  information,  almost,  if  not  fully,  in  the 
nature  of  a  demonstration  of  the  continued  tendency  of  price*  to 
decline  during  the  latest  period  for  which  accurate  data  arc  (at 
present)  accessible,  and  also  of  the  continued  onircrBalitj  of  anch 
tcLdcucy,  Thus,  looking  first  at  exports,  it  appears  that  there  was 
aa  increase  during  the  year  1880  iu  the  quaatities  of  llritish  and 
Colonial  commodities,  exported  of  6*02  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
similar  flgi;regatcs  for  ISftj  ;  or  Oreat  Britain  sent  out  100,020 
pounds,  ton*,  or  other  quantities  in  l>«iB,  in  place  of  100,000  in 
1885.  Comparing,  however,  the  sum  which  the  quantities  actually 
exported  in  188(J  would  have  cost  at  the  prices  of  1885,  a  decline 
in  price  is  indicated  of  6'3-l  per  cent. ;  or,  while  sending  away  10C,020 
paundi>,  tous,  or  other  quantities  in  1880,  as  compared  with  100,000 
in  lt-:85,  Great  Britain  received  back  in  money  value  only  .£03,660 
for  tlie  same  quantities  which  in  the  previous  year  brought  ;£100,000. 

"A  similar  examination  of  British  imports  for  1886  also  brings 
out  the  further  ititrresting  fact  that  the  average  decline  in  the  prices 
of  ihe  goods  imported  was  almost  precisely  the  same  aa  in  prices  of 
goods  exported.  The  increase  in  quantities  of  imports  wan  leas  than 
one  per  cent. ;  or  the  country  brought  in  100,706  pounds,  tons,  or  other 
qoantities,  in  place  of  100,000  iti  ISSo.  But  the  decline  in  prices 
was  ti'373  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  country  paid  only  £93,627  for  the 
same  quaatities  for  which  it  paid  £100,000  in  the  prerious  year. 
The  decline  in  the  general  rauge  of  prices  for  the  year  1686^  as 
measured    by   the   actual    exports    and    imports    of    the    greatest 

*  "MiiDyi»bD<iwouM  tiiissutttiii),  a.u<l  u-livev  ouinion* i^ticrally  tomitiiiiKl  ilclcreucc, 
■p|)«Ar  pcutie\j  \o  rMlixe  ths  enurmoua  exttnt  of  the  (aJI,  mhI  il  !■  aiilj'  by  M«knk  wf 
Tory  «x.t<nai««  (bitiitica  ftml  of  KOOD)(*mo<i  tA  vkri^iu  pftrioda  lliat  a  dear  inuglit  into 
th«  ilcUils  andabriio*!  viuw  ut  tba  wkol*  Mu  be  giiDCd."— ALticsTCii  SACUiaacK, 
Jtwrnor  of  lAe  OtatiUual  Howty.  Septsmbcr  lUtNV 
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exporting  and  importJug  nation  or  the  vorld,  voiild  therefore 
nppuar  to  haTc  been  in  excess  of  G  per  cent.;  aad  this  dcclino 
vould  seem  to  have  occurred  duriof:  the  same  period  in  all  those 
countries  io  which  Great  Britaia  deals  as  a  scilcr  equally  with  those 
in  vbich  she  deals  as  a  buyer;  or,  in  other  words,  this  decliue  was 
practically  uuivcrsa]."" 

The  [jucstiou  which  here  naturally  suggests  itself,  as  to  what  in 
general  has  been  the  extent  of  the  recent  fall  in  prices,  is  perhaps 
best  answered  from  the  basis  of  Kn^lisli  figures  bv  Mr.  Augustus 
Sauerbeck,  nho,  us  the  n>ault  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  pnce 
movcmeDts  of  thirty-eight  leading  articles  of  raw  produce  since 
i8I8-27  (coramuDicsted  to  the  Statistical  Society,  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  their  "  Proceedings "  for  September  188G  and 
March  1887),  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  There  was 
a  persistent  decline  in  the  average  prices  of  general  commodities 
iu  KugUud  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
or,  more  exactly,  to  IS-li).  Krom  thence  there  was  an  sdvancc, 
which  oulmiuatcd  in  1873.  But  leaving  out  of  consideration  a 
remarkably  speculative  period  from  1870  to  1874,  coincident  with 
the  Franeo.Gcrman  "War  and  the  payment  of  the  war  iiuloronity  by 
Vrance,  during  which  period  prices  rose  with  great  rapidity  from  1870 
to  1873,  and  felt  iu  the  succeeding  year  (187-i)  below  their  average 
Mitrting- point  in  IB7U,  the  decline  of  prices  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  continuous  from  1874  to  IHKG.  Compared  with  the  average 
prices  of  general  commodities  from  1667-77,  the  period  from  1878-85 
shows  a  depreciation  of  18  par  cent.  But  if  the  avcrngc  prices  of 
18!^5  alone  be  taken,  the  decliac  from  the  average  for  18D7--77  is  28 
percent.;  or  continuing  the  compart«uu  through  1886  and  embracing 
a  somewhat  larger  number  of  articles,  the  average  depreciation,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  has  amounted  to  .'31  per  cent.  Further- 
more, the  average  level  of  prices  for  188U,  acconliug  to  the  tables  of 
Mr.  Sauerbeck,  was  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  year  1813, 
which  in  turn  appears  to  have  bccu  the  lowest  previous  point  for  the 
century  ^ubscqueut  to  1820. 

Many  similar  inquiries,  embracing  in  some  instances  a  much  larger 
number  of  articles  than  were  selected  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  have  been 
instituted  iu  recent  years  by  other  iuvestigators  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  lioited  SUtes;  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  arc 
respectively  no  divergeut  that  no  figure  representing  the  average 
decline  daring  the  period  under  investigation  wotdd  probably  be 
universally  accepted  as  in  every  way  sntisfaetory  and  eonclusircf 

•  Ktw  I'orb  rowRwrrt'of  liuBi^im. 

i  TUb  Kocdletl "  HaniburR  "  TublM,  imliliabcd  bv  the  weU-kaowii  Geraun  ttatMicIa]]. 
Ilr.  t'octtii-cr.  in  IMOy  Bmke  tlio  kvoiase  ul  piioea  fa  IMS  10  per  cent.  Uglier  thui  tlicy 
were  in  1M7-50- 
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The  usual  method  cmplojed  bv  !Kurope»n  ecoDomiats  m  order  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  tlie  clianges  of  prices  \a  one  period  m  com- 
purud  vith  another,  is  to  take  the  prices  of  ccrtaio  Aclected 
commodities  in  a  {^ven  year,  or  the  arerage  priocs  of  a  scries  of  y&tMt 
as  the  staudnrd ;  represent  this  by  tlic  figure  100  or  1,(XK>,  and  then 
uotc  the  increase  or  decrease  in  price  in  ttic  caso  of  each  article  ia 
each  subaeqiient  year  in  proportion  to  this  standard.  Combiuing  the 
percentage  of  price  alterations  among  all  the  articles,  a  total  of  the 
variations  experienced  becomes  known,  and  the  niimixx  thusubtained 
is  termed  an  index  number  for  the  year,  or  other  period  uudcr  con- 
sideration;  or  a  number  csprcsaivc  of  the  r»tto  of  price  at  a  given 
date  to  the  average  of  some  former  period.  Thu3>  for  e&ample,  if  the 
avcTRge  prices  of  forty  articles  in  the  year  1800  were  to  be  taken  at 
100,  and  the  average  dcelinc  in  the  prices)  of  these  sanio  articles  for 
the  year  IKU)  was  foimd  to  be  20  per  cent.,  the  index  number  for  the 
year  1800  wonid  be  100,  and  for  the  year  1810,  80.* 

'Ilic  diflScnltics  in  the  way  of  obtaining  satisfactory  averages  from 
cnmparisona  of  prices  at  different  periods  by  the  above  ur  atty  other 
methods  are,  however,  almost  iusuperable ;  so  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  dcternjinction  of  an  average  of  general  prices  ii 
ever  within  the  bounds  of  possibititT.  Uuotations  for  a  given  day 
or  mouth  do  not  necesHuily  show  the  average  for  the  year;  and,  itt 
like  manner,  the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  articles  for  com- 
parisou  cannot  insiu'e  correct  conclusions  rcsjicctiug  the  movement  of 
prices  in  general.  All  methods  of  comparing  price  variations  which 
content  themselves  with  mere  average  quotations  of  different  articles, 
and  which  do  not  pay  due  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  cacti 
article  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  a  country — vluch, 
for  example,  allow  a  change  of  HO  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  an  article 
like  cm^inea],  of  which  the  value  sold  in  any  one  year  is  small,  to 
balauec  a  change  of  2  per  cent,  in  an  article  like  sugar,  of  which  the 
value  anuunllysold  is  euormons — arc  also  in  a  great  degree  deceptive 
and  worthless  ;t    and   even  when  in  the   comparison   of  prices  the 


*  For  n  full  exhibit  And  ili»ctiis!oa  of  Uioe  taUn.  r«fen!OC«  Js  nuwlc  to  a,  paper 
jmiiorud  »nd  Uil  bcfoti^^  t1ic  Ilfltieb  T^ytX  Coiuminioo  (Tliird  R«pc4l,  Afpeoilix  B, 
m.  31-J  3W>.  IKtMi).  by  It.  11.  tiii;lb  pAl>:nr<>,  F.K.».-,  Md  nUo  to  an  aitid*  in  tU 
{H»rv*rd)  l^ttarttriv  Juiiraoi  <j("  /;'-■..»,/« r.-«  (v*!.  i.  Nd.  .1,  ILnUiii,  ISB7J,  by  Professor 
J.  LaureitM  Lsucfalin,  PmfMaorof  I'nlitioU  h^oniDf,  Hnrvanl  UniVEruty. 

t  Oat  tit  the  bast-icoown  tabic*  of  tbia  elianotar.  mDhncinn  twvncj-two  dilTttrBBt 
arttcla^  Ims  txsn  kept  t^  tlifl  BamoiniH  for  maay  yosfs  m  *  uuciitilticEit  elcmeot  of 
cumnt  British  cammordal  hiitorr;  and  Ui«  olijecilcnu  inherent  in  Utc  syntem  adopted 
ST*  forcibly  UluUrMol  by  tbo  foluiriui;  ruvcnt  ticouf rate*,  to  ntu«li  atUntioa  bM  own 
called  \fj  tli^  .V(oj  I'url  f'tntunnrialJIulUiiii  Tiixit,  ^  tft'upviaoa  of  in'"-  "■■■■''-•■-^ 
(or  Jau<i.>r}-  .init  July  ISSO,   and   tor  Jadimt}-  ISHT.  m  <l«diiMd  frAcn  ll.>  '  i 

tfthlei  of  ]>ric4»,  iudicated  a  small  wtvuce  for  tb«  txttrr  inontli  ia  iho  (jiui  i  ■  ( 

Britith  rnoes.  But  tlie  lirel  aitiole  on  tbe  £etftii>mitl't  littof  prinB  »  i<iii>*<'.  Hbich 
ailvaiiD«d  fnimJiilr  1,  IHMI,  luJMiiuuy  DtsT,  toadci^'no  iwBkleat  So  aknK  tdil  Mto 
tliemdrx  □umWnl  J)uituu-y  ;  -while  tii«  entire  isomue  (or  the  wluilotwcutyiwo  Articles 
WM  only  3C, ;  or  in  irtber  warily  if  cofTes  alose  wen  omitted  fivei  thv  \u\  vl  wtiolM 
wo^artd,  Uie  net  rvsalt  wvald  shaw  tut  a]>[rsrcat  deulibQ  iostoad  of  atiy  adx'Aace  ia  ttia 
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unportaDce  of  coimidcring  relative  qn&utitics  is  full^  recoguize<l,  the 
tiBta  for  asccrtaiaing  these  relations  arc  extremely  unccrt&iu  and 
qucstiunablc.  The  utmost  scnicc  that  all  nucli  tabnlar  comparisons 
nl  (irice^,  even  when  prepared  vith  all  desirable  qaalifi cations,  arc 
capable  of  rendering  would  therefore  aecm  to  bo  limited  to  the 
affording  of  important  inferences  respecting  Tariations  of  prices,  or  to 
the  showing  whether  a  pound  HterUug  or  a  dollar  would  bare  bought 
more  or  less  of  a  giren  number  of  bnsheb,  yards,  or  pounds  at  one 
time  tliau  another.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  little  other  than 
curiosities,  inasmuch  as  if  some  articles  in  a  given  period  bare  risen 
and  othcnhavc  fallen  in  price,  and  if  the  fall  of  somo  and  the  rise  of 
othcra  can  be  undoubtedly  traced  to  the  action  of  entirely  different 
causes,  the  grouping  of  these  facts  into  the  form  of  tables,  and  the 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  sum  of  the  respective  ebangea  to  a  common 
average,  can  prove  nolhiug  irhatever  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  whii^h 
bave  been  operative  in  producing  the  changes.  And  betveeii  Niieh 
discordant  results,  effected  by  entirely  diverse  influences,  there  would, 
fiirtherniorc,  seem  to  he  no  possibility  of  establishing  an  average  ;  tor 
the  price  of  some  articles,  whose  use  has  been  superseded  or  impaired 
by  ehangv  of  fashion  or  new  invcotions,  may  fall  nearly  or  quite  to 
zero,  while  the  price  of  others,  by  reason  of  increased  demand  or 
interrupted  supply,  may  rise  almost  to  inlinity  by  eomparisim  ;  and 
between  such  extremes  there  may  be  any  number  of  gradations. 

All,  therefore,  that  can  be  confidently  affirmed  in  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  recent  depression  of  prices  is,  that  comparing  the  data 
for  188;)-86  with  those  of  18G6~7(j,  the  decline  has  been  extraordinary, 
and  baa  affected  most  article»  and  most  countries ;  and  that  the 
estimate  of  ^Ir.  Sauerbeck  (before  referred  to)  of  30  per  cent,  as  the 
average  measure  or  extent  of  the  decline  is  not  excessive. 

It  seems  almost  unnecrssnry  to  remark  that  a  fall  of  prices,  although 
commonly  so  oooaidered,  rannnt  in  any  comprehensive  discussion  be 
regarded  as  in  aoy  sense  a  primary  crxisc  of  economic  diatnrbanccs  ; 
bat  that  here  again  somethiog  antecedent,  in  the  nature  of  a  cause  or 
causes  more  or  leaa  general,  must  be  sought  for  in  explanation.  And 
of  such  causes,  two  only  that  are  worthy  of  attention  have  been 
suggested  :  First,  agreat  mukipHratinn  and  ohcapeningof  commodities 
through  new  conditions  of  production  and  distribution,  which  in  turn 
have  been  mainly  due  to  the  progress  of  invention  and  discovery  ;  and 
secoHii,  that  the  precious  metal  used  for  standard  money — viz,,  gold — 
has,  through  relative  scarcity  owing  to  diminisbcd    production    and 


general  l«v«l  of  pnew.  "Ccttaiuly/'Mtbe  Commertiat  SuMilin  romarks,  "itiadlfflcillb 
to  attAch  uiuuh  impurtauM  b>  Kkuits  ha<riDi;  no  txttter  biuU  than  tliii.  Fcr  ooir««  is  \fy 
ao  iseons  ooe  of  tlut  launt  imjicrUDt  artivlu  coni[wred;  it  u  t,TcttlJv  etceolod  in  im- 
pDrtance  I>y  at  Irimt  tnulruof  tlirm.  Bui  tixa  cliuji^jv  in  tlisbuuL-articIu  liaj,{wtiii  U>  hare 
Mvn  larimRiititly  grc»t,  ami  it  thos  aulwvi^Ua  fftr  more  iDiiiurUut  cLiiti^ts  iu  ottior 
artiiio^  iBcb  u  ma  or  meat. ' 
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increased  demiLiid,  greatly  appreciated  io  vulae,  in  conseqacncc  of 
wbich  tt  given  amount  of  gold  buya  more  thnn  formerly;  or,  what  ia 
the  tsaiuc  tliiug,  tlio  pricu  or  purcliasiog  power  of  commodities  in 
coQipariitou  nitli  gold  has  fallen. 

As  to  wbicl)  of  these  two  causes  has  hcen  most  iuflueutial  in  occa- 
Bioniug  the  recent  great  decline  io  prices,  tlie  best  authoritiea  who 
hare  investigated  the  subject,  as  is  welt  kuowu,  widelr  differ.  It  is 
al«o  well  rccogaixcd  that  the  determination  of  this  ciucfttion  is  almost 
fuudamenlai  in  tlic  so-called  bimetallic  controversy;  the  plea  for  an 
iucrcased  use  or  silver  as  mouoy  being  wholly  based  on  no  alleged  in- 
sulEciency  in.  the  supply  of  gold  fur  eflcclicg  the  world's  exchanges, 
white  ample  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  is  claimed  to  be  fouad 
in  the  remarkable  fall  of  prices  which  has  becu  rcceutty  experienced. 
It  is,  however,  &  unircr&ally  accepted  canon,  alike  iu  logic  and  com- 
mon scosc,  that  extraordinary  and  complex  agetieics  should  never  be 
invoked  for  the  csplanntioa  of  phenomena,  so  long  as  ordinary  and 
umple  ones  arc  equally  available  and  satisfactory  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Aud  with  this  premise,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  to  observe  how,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  pheno- 
menal decliae  in  recent  years  of  tlic  prices  of  the  world's  great  staple 
commodities  admits  not  only  of  a  ready  and  complete  exjilanation  iu 
accordance  with  the  first  cause,  but  is,  in  fact,  in.  the  nature  of  an, 
incvitubtc  sequence  from  it ;  and  in  support  of  this  proposition  atten- 
tion is  fiskcd  to  the  nature  of  the  agencies  which  hnve  been  so  iden- 
tical, absolute,  and  exclusive  iu  determining  the  recent  decline  of 
prices  in  the  case  of  such  a  number  of  what  must  be  regarded  as 
typically  staple  commodities,  that  their  conjoined  experience*  would 
M-cm  so  fully  to  CBtaiiliab  a  rule  as  almost  to  compel  all  autngonis- 
iug  rcsultf,  especially  iu  the  case  of  products  of  minor  importance, 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  uuimportaut  exceptions. 

"VVbat  these  agencies  have  been,  bow  they  have  acted,  and  wbaC 
disturbing  influcnees  they  have  exerted  ou  the  world's  prices,  on  the 
world's  indiiHtries,  commerce,  aud  consumption,  aud  ou  pre-existing 
relations  of  labour  and  capital,  will,  when  fully  told,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  chapters  of  political  economy  aud 
commercial  history.  Such  a  complete  capusitiou  it  ia  not  at  present 
proposed  to  attempt;  but  the  following  statement  of  results,  derived 
from  a  study  of  what  may  be  termed  the  recent  production  and  price 
C-tpcrienccR  of  a  considemblc  number  of  important  commodities,  will, 
it  is  thought,  better  routribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation, 
aud  to  a  solution  of  the  difhcult  economic  problems  involved  in  it, 
than  any  other  method  hitherto  adopted.* 

*  A  l^nrraj  DiDVCin«nt  tn  |>rif4«  in  tli«  rUMiltAat  of  «  uunlicrof  psriicvlkr  miiv«in»Bt«, 
Iftil  in  tti^Kc  ]uirtiuul*r  niotuRimiU,  "a"'"-  ***  '""^  ^'"''  ■■'^i>iii3<^  ouihm  o(  Ui«  dUtnlin- 
tiou  ci  tbe  iti^uairinl  fi>rv'«a  of  tJi«  norid  noA  of  tlie  wealth  wlut^b  tbMc  lortm  CTttatc" — - 
J.  S.  Ntcuoutiic,  lYeftstor  of  Jhtirkai  £tommg,  Ifuivtrtil]!  o/ £<iinl/itri/h,  iBo. 
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StrcAR. — The  commodity  of  prime  importaocein  the  comiocrce  and 
cflDRUinpttOD  of  llic  worltl,  wliich  appears  to  have  eipeneaccd  the 
gr«nteit  recent  iledini-'  ia  prit-c,  it  sugar,  wliicli  liaa  fallon  to  a  lower  rati> 
tLao  has  ever  bccu  knovu  iu  ttie  liistorj  of  modern  oomnierce;  the 
wholesftic  price  of  fair  rcPiuing  augara  having  heen  more  tbatk  ll-lpcr 
ceut.  higher  io  1830  thau  iu  the  firwt  half  of  the  year  1R87.* 

Kow,  white  improTcd  mctbocia  of  ma&ufacturo  and  greater  and 
cheaper  facilities  for  tramportatioa  bare  uudoubtcdly  contributed  to 
such  a  result,  it  has  been  mainly  duo  to  an  apparent  desire,  as  M. 
Leroy- Beau  lieu  has  expressed  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Gorernuents  of 
Prauce,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  aad  Kunsia,  "to 
make  thtir  national  sugar  industry  the  greatest  in  the  worltl,"  Ijy 
stimulating  the  domestic  production  of  this  commodity  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cstraordinaTy  bonnttca  on  its  exportation  to  other  countries; 
or,  iu  other  words,  by  competing  with  one  another  in  paying  large 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  speedily  getting  rid  at  little  or  no  proht  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  highly  desired  prodncis  of  human 
industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  neutralize  to  some  extent  the 
exceptional  aHvantagi's  enjoyed  through  such  an  economic  policy  by 
the  pniduccra  of  Iwct-sugar  in  llurope,  some  of  the  cane-grun'iiig 
countries  have  felt  obliged  to  encourage,  by  subsidies  or  tax 
exemptions,  their  own  sugar-production.  Id  both  Brazil  and  tho 
Ai^cntiiie  Republic  the  mauufacturcn*  of  csue-sugar  have  ohtuined  a 
guarantee  from  the  State  of  a  hve  to  six  per  ceut.  return  on  their 
ca|>ital  invested,  wLilo  all  the  tuaehincry  needed  in  this  industry 
may  be  imptirted  free  of  duly.  In  the  Spiiuish  West  Indioi  the 
Home  Government  boa  tinally  (1}487}  fell  compelled  to  icHuquish  the 
export  duties  on  sugars — the  produce  of  Cuba  and  I'orto  Hico — which 
have  loug  been  regarded  as  almost  indispensable  on  account  of  rcvcuuo 
aeccssitics ;  while  iti  South  Africa  and  Australia  the  production  of 
BQgar  lias  also  been  eucouraged  to  such  an  extent  that  botli  of  these 
countries  will  hereafter  be  uuduubtedly  included  among  the  number 
of  important  sugar-exporting  regions.  In  Central  America,  the 
British  and  Dutch  West  India  lalunds,  Ouiann,  and  Iiidia(which  last 
produces  more  sugar  than  any  other  country)  production  has  not  as  yet 
been  arlificially  encouraged,  aud,  with  the  exception  of  the  levying  of 
export  taxes  in  certain  localities,  neither  have  any  impediments  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  natural  growth  of  production.  But  at  tho 
same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the   recent   increased  facilities 

*  nov  oontinnons  and  wga]at  hae  been  tiiD  dociiaa  ia  tliB  price  of  sanra  in  i«c«nt 
y<an  ni  *!it>WTi  hy  lh»  fullowiiT-  tuMo,  wliicli  cxtiitiiU  tlia  >verM(*  prica  M  fair  rdluing 
angu*  in  bond  (or  free  of  datyj  lu  Xow  Vork  from  I88U  to  Jalj  1887  iootnnvc  : 

1880,  508  orate.  IHM.  rtflfl  ocata. 

\SS2,  4  m  40CIUL  ISFtii,  -21)S  ocntft 

1S84.  3^31  oeau.  1887  llentst  to  July),  2371- 
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for  transportation  and  commamcation  bare,  as  before  poiuted  ont, 
been  ic  tbe  nature  of  a  stimulus  to  tlie  production  of  sugar  in 
cotnmoD  vitb  all  otlicr  comiuoditic'i,  ami  Itnvc  opcucd  up  lar^e  and 
fertile  st.-<:tioQs  of  tbc  cartb,  which  a  quarter  of  a  ccntur^'  ago  were 
proetically  ioncccsjiblc. 

Urdor  such  conditions  the  increase  in  the  prodaction  of  sugar 
entering  into  the  world'a  commerce,  and  available  for  gcoeral 
consumption,  has  been  extraordinary.  Mr.  Sauerbeck  estunatsa  the 
increase  from  1872-73  to  l8»5-8<>  to  have  beeu  fi8  (jcr  cent.  Other 
authorilics  estimate  the  iucrcasc  from  I8.'».1  to  1881.  exclusive  of  the 
product  of  India  and  Cliioa,  to  liave  been  at  the  rate  of  3<)  per  cent, 
for  each  decade,  or  a1)out  100  per  cent,  compoumh'd.  Id  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  a  rcmissioaof  duties  on  sugars  exported  to  the  United 
States  is  equivalent  to  an  exi>ort  bountj  of  about  100  per  eeat,  the 
domestic  production  haa  increatwd  from  about  12,uO0  tons  in  \&7a 
(the  year  liefore  the  duties  were  remitted)  to  110,000  tons  in  1885 — 
an  iDcreasc  in  elcrcu  years  of  730  per  cent.  The  part  that  bcct> 
rout  siif^ur  hoa  played  in  this  increase  is  shown  by  the  eireumstaace 
that  while  iii  18G0  tbc  proportion  of  this  variety  to  tho  whole  sugar 
product  of  the  world  (commercially  reported)  was  leas  than  ^  per 
cent.,  the  product  for  1880-87  is  estimated  as  in  etceas  of  55  per 
cent.  J  Cicrmany  alone  having  increased  her  product  from  abuut 
200,000  tons  iu  18r6  to  591,000  tons  in  1S80-8I,  and  to  1,155,000 
tons  io  18H4-85;  while  the  increase  of  the  Ijcet-sugar  product  in 
the  other  bounty-paying  States  of  Europe  was  not  disprnpor donate. 

Of  this  extrannlinary  increase  of  product  as  large  a  proportion  as 
foreign  markets  would  take  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  exported  ia 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  tbe  Govemmeut  bounties  on  exports; 
tbe  Bugar-exiiort  of  Germany  alone   increasing   from   abrmt  500,0(X) 
cwt.  in  iS7G  to  over  fi,()00,0OO  cwt,  in  IH85,  and  with  every  increaaa^ 
of  exportation  the  Government  dishorsements  on  account  of  export 
bounties    increased    proportionally.      The    export    bounty  paid   by 
Jtuasia    is  estimated  to  hare   been   as   high   at  one  time  as  £Ct  H#, 
per  ton;  and   that  of  France   aa   between  Jt7  and   £8.  entailing  a.-1 
preient   direct    and    indirect    tax  (French   colonial   sugars  beinff 
•dmitted  to  the  home   market  at  reduced   import  rates),  according 
to  eatiioates    recently   presented    by   M.   Dauphin    in    the    Freocb 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  £3,250,000    per  annum.      Li    Germany 
the  amnnnt  paid  in  the  way  of  aubtiidies  on  sugar  vixt  estimated  byj 
Deputy  Uehlcrt,  in  a  speech  in  the  (.ierman    Ilcicbstag    in    18841^ 
baviug  up  to  that  time  approximated    £8,000,000 ;    while  for  tho 
,yOKC  1885,  ;C2.000,000,  it  was  claiiocd,  would  be  necessary,    or  aa 
^amoant   equal   to  the  total    wage*  paid   to  all  workmen  in  all  tbe 
German  sugar  refineries.     Aa  might   also  have  baun  oxjicclod,  tbe 
pro6ts  of  producers,  and  more  especially  of  tbe  ougar-refiDers,  working 
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under  the  boiintj  (export)  syiiteiii,  vcre  at  tlia  stixae  time  enormotuily 
inirreMed.  In  GermanT  the  latest  »nd  best-mnnogcd  bect>«UKar 
mamifnctories  flii^icieil  for  a  series  of  years  divicleiwl*  to  the  extent  of 
(t(i,  70,  90,  and  in  one  instance  l'2Ti  [jcr  ccut.  per  annum  on  the 
«Apitn)  invested;*  and  corresponding  n^iills  were  also  reported  ia 
Anstrin,  Rnssia,  France,  and  Reigiiim.  How  rapidly  and  extensirclj' 
ffiigar  has  declined  in  price,  consequent  apon  such  an  estmordiDarj 
and  unnatural  increane  in  production,  has  already  been  pointed  oat. 
Hoir  tnn(?h  of  disiuttcr  this  dfvlino  has  liraught  to  ((rent  basincss 
intcregts  and  to  tlie  raalerial  prosjierily,  and  even  the  civilixation,  of 
large  areas  of  the  earlh^s  aorface.  trill  be  made  a  subject  of  fnture 
notice. 

Wheat. — The  next  important  commodity  to  the  recent  production 
and  price  expericQcea  of  which  attention  will  be  asked  is  wheat.  The 
average  price  of  British  wheat  for  the  list  week  in  July  1882  WM 
50ii.  per  imperial  quarter.  For  the  corresponding  dates  in  1885  it 
vaa  3U$.  ^Id;  and  io  1886,  31».  3d.  per  quarter;?  which  lest  quota- 
tion wa«  the  lowest  since  arerage  market  prices  hare  been  officially 
recorded.  J 

The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  Knglinh  markets  for  the  decade 
from  1870  to  1880  was  13  per  cent,  higher  tha>i  the  average  of  1886 ; 
and  the  average  price  from  18'>y  to  187^  was  68  per  cent,  higher 
Iban  the  average  of  1886. 

An  analysis  of  the  comparative  prioen  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  furnishes  corresponding  results;  the  average  price  of  }so.  3 
spring  wheat  having  declined  in  the  Chicago  market  from  $riO 
<gold)  in  1872  to  7i^  cents  in  188fi;  and  B7  cenb  in  July  1887 ;  a 
price  cqutvalent  to  20«.  per  quarter  in  the  barbour  at  Liverpool,  or 
86  cents  per  bushel,  coat,  freight,  insurance  incLnded.  This  is  about 
the  lowest  price  ever  reported.  The  average  annual  export  price  of 
wheat  for  the  whntt!  country  declined  from  I^1'2 4  per  bushel  in  1880,  to 
862  cent*  in  1885,  and  K7  cents  in  1886.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
in  Chicago  from  1872—78  was  ^1  Ot  gi)ld,  and  the  decline  to  the  average 
price  of  1880  was  about  28  cents ;  representing  a  Ions  to  the  American 

•  "ByabwpuMd  in  1880  it  wu  aMiined  tititit  took  124  csBtnws  at  bcetrooteto 
filve  ooa  cmloct  of  cntdr  vngBr,  and  a  Ui  wm  kvicl  on  tliia  buia,  mnd  a  cortmpondiitg 
Srawbaclc  kOowod  no  exportol  ttij;nr.  Siocp  ttirn  cT<tit  impror omenta  have  bmo  tnwlo 
in  tbe  prroow*  of  numfAcltiriug,  to  tbat  l>ut  lOJ  ctiiUivn  ut  mob  ar«  utetmtrj  to  pKK 
dnoG  oa«  ceDlDvr  •>[  attVAr  ioaU^ii  of  l-ji  <»  foninrlj  ;  Uiii  tba  Oororamait  coDtinaMt  to 
gntA  a  drawtaeh  on  th«  b*mi  of  ]'i\  Thn  •t|w>rt  drawback  Ihua  Immid'O  an  cnonnona 
pfoninn  t4>  the  produecn.  and  t^<>  (icrra.in  nuDdfawtai'eta  have  been  anablcil  h>  iMpfilj 
all  Europn  Willi  viump  ingar  ;  till,  to  iirotect  Ibnmaelitea,  tbo  olbiir  Statw  bara  hkd  to 
lncreaa«  thrir  dtitki  ua  tJi«  iinpwta  of  roreiitB  angar." — fitt>OTl  af  Umltd  ikalts  JMipart- 
■mett  of  •'i-'ntt  by  Qwim€reiai  Agtat  Haiti,  Majrenoe,  January  1837. 

i  Thii  Ktin  record  ««  only  SSi.  0]rf,  per  ^loart^r  sa  tlie  priofl  lor  tli*  y*w  1781. 
wh«a  tvl<>c«il  1«  WindkUUr  buativia-.  but  th^y  Is  no  MtUmtjr  tbatthe  xrnttt^  fnr  tha 
•nljiv  vear  waa  ovau  in  tlul  one  narki-t  lu  luw  aa  tkat.  nud  itiil  Ic^a*  tliat  tbe  prius  waa 
as  low  in  laoro  tbao  one  liuodred  and.  tifty  l^agtiali  market  iowtia  aa  it  wasia  JSHHIl 


During  the  samn  period  Australia  am)  New  Zealand,  in  wliicti  a  rapid 
growth  of  population  inevitably  tends  to  dircrt  agricultural  industry 
from  nool-produciug  to  wheat- growing,  increased  their  exports  from 
i;j,90y,IX>0  bushcU  iu  1880  to  1!>,466,(»00  ia  1885  ;  and  thcvVrgcntinc 
Ilcpublic,  from  5,772  bushels  in  1881  to  3,986.000  in  1884.  All  the 
iadicatious  are,  furthcrinorej  that  the  increase  of  wheat  auppliea  from 
new  sources  is  likely  to  be  coatiuuous  aud  of  great  magnitude :  from, 
India,  whose  internal  and  forcigu  commerce  is  ret  only  in  its  infancy, 
but  ia  developing  with  estraordiuary  rapidity  under  the  influence  of 
raihroad  conntructiou ;  *  from  the  great  wheat  region  of  Manitoba, 
to  open  which  the  Canadian  Pacilic  Railroad  was  mainly  cODstructcd  ; 
from  Algeria  and  Northern  Africa,  which,  ooee  the  granaries  of  tho 
Roman  world,  are  now,  for  the  iirst  time  for  centuries,  contributiug 
•omething  to  the  world's  snrplns  of  cereals ;  and  from  the  South 
American  States  of  the  Argentine  Rcpnblic  and  Chili,  where  citra- 
ordinaty  railroad  construction  is  rapidly  drawing  an  extraordinnry 
European  immigration  to  the  finest  of  wheat-lands,  which  so  recently 
as  1880  were  practically  inaccessible.  Great,  also,  as  is  the  present 
wheat  production  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Atkinson  has  shown  that 
all  the  land  at  present  iu  actual  use  in  that  whole  country  for 
growing  maixc  or  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  and  cotton,  is  only 
272JJO0  square  milca,  out  of  1,500,000  milca  of  arable  land 
embraced  in  its  present  national  domain ;  and  also  that  the  present 
entire  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  conld  be  grown  on  wheat-laud 
of  tlic  best  quality  selected  from  that  part  of  the  area  of  the  State  of 
Texas  by  which  tbal  single  State  exceeds  the  present  area  of  the 
German  Knipire. 

In  short,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  world  in  general,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  hod  now  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  feeling  free 
from  all  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  or  deurnesa  of  bread.  But  while 
this  is  certainly  a  matter  for  oongratulntioti,  arc  there  cot,  on  the 
other  hand,  reasons  for  apprehension  of  serious  ditturbauccs  to  the 
material  interests  of  that  large  part  of  the  world's  population  engaged 

*  Tliero  is  nnllkiiiE  mure  rciiiaikaLla  in  tha  bbAary  ot  railway  enterpnte  tliAn  tlio 
dcvuIoplDDDt  of  tlic  tr^ic  that  htm  oooiirrcfl  on  liiilJAB  nulwnys  witSim  the  iMt  ton 
y«ua,  bo  fjo  no  fartbct  Wk.  In  IB76  tha  iotal  ^luntity  of  gaait  tr^Hu:  comu)  <ia  all 
ib*  nilways  of  [ndia  wax  5,7.'i0.00O  tunji.  lii  18NI  tbu  •luautity  wiu  Abimt  I!1,00D,0lXI 
tons.  In  tho  year  I  )t7<l  tbi?  inilL-^iice  0[wu  wai  (i.!J:t:t  luilei  ;  au  (hat  Lho  voliiin«  of  aooda 
traffia  csrned  p«r  mill'  woa  kliout  noo  Uian.  In  Iffiti  the  inilcaaa  Dpaa  wsa  12,37ti,  so 
Llut  tbaaT«rM|t  vo1aiDc«f  br^llaMrrivd  pec  milo  wu  over  l.SOOtooft.  Tho  aggregate 
volaim  of  Inmc  ib  tbe  interval  bad  fatiy  trekkd.  aad  tlic  nvttntKe  tnlHc  earned  por 
luUa  OMit  h*d  almoat  <l«nbl«<L  NotwitliatAO'linK  theaa  cci»krkkbl«  r«4iilt*,  tliu  tmtfic 
whiohliM  IkMn  dflvtlopad  on  the  milwjiyi  a(  loilin  i>  lou,  in  proparbon  to  the  popnla- 
tioa  tbaa  ttut  of  any  oowitTy  in  tlio  wnrl't.  This  ii  «ijvetiiilly  tha  otaa  in  rtloreoce  to 
goods  trafflc  ahtch  only  raprcaanta  amue  0  Oi^  uf  »  ton  |i«r  li««d  of  tta«  {KipolatiaD,  as 
00 m]iar«d  wttii  three  tooa  per  h«ad  id  C-inaJn,  aoil  aver  tovrn  tons  per  lieitd  iu  tha 
Uniteil  Kiasilaia.  But  tho  fftoia  tradio  oi  India  i«  likoly  to  dcirelap  very  rapidly  iu  bka 
futon!,  and  MpMCuUy  in  agncultural  mtHlucv,  of  whicli  ealf  a1>out  4.000,000  tona  a» 
iww  aBatuily  traoaportcd,  aiioiiiipamt  o-itb  7I>.OOi),O0D  toni  in  thoCoitoJ  Sl«to«  £«r  IcM 
tKaa  a  fourth  of  tit  pofalatio%:'^ JSradtlrtfi'ti-X,  r.)/<wrM', 
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in  agriculture,  from  the  contioucd  abandaot  productioa  and  docliae 
io  the  price  of  their  product*? 

The  effect  of  tlie  cstcusiTe  fall  io  prices  of  a^calttnral  productB 
duiiog  the  laat  decade  has,  as  already  pointed  out,  I)eea  moab 
disEittrous  to  the  agricultural  interests  aud  populoljoa  of  Europe  lb 
has  reduced  farming  in  Kugland  and  Gcrmauy  tu  the  lowest  stago  of 
vitality,  aud  has  had  leu  hut  eimilar  effects  iu  France,  Italy,  &ad 
Belgium.  It  has  brought  almost  to  baukniptcy  the  sugar- p rod uciag 
interests  in  the  West  ludics  aud  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  threatens 
the  continuaQCe  of  productive  iudustries,  and  eTCo  of  civilization,  in 
these  countries.*  In  1880,  44  per  eeut.  of  the  entire  population  of  tbe 
United  States  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  leas  thao  7  per  cent, 
in  manufactures;  and  since  the  year  1820,  or  for  a  period  of  sixty-six 
year*,  the  proportion  betweeu  the  agricultural  and  nou- agricultural 
exports  of  this  country  has  been  remarkably  steady,  the  average  for 
the  former  for  the  vhole  of  this  period  having  been  about  78  per 
cent.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  little  tendency  to 
change  in  these  proportions  ;  hut  if  tlic  continued  fall  of  jirioea  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  should 
compel  their  farming  populations  to  seek  other  employments,  what 
other  employments  arc  open  to  tbem  ?  That  the  world  will  ultimately 
adjufet  itself  to  all  new  conditions  may  not  be  doubted;  but  what  of 
the  period  pending  adjustment?  f 


■  "la  oonsaqnsiiwcl  tlia  livw  prioei  of  lagar  in  Europe  ^nd  Ameriu,  owmen  of  bI&b 
titioDB,  lutd  tliMT  UauM,  have  «p««iilM«d  to  ■□eli  «b  extent  that  Vbtij  htxt  plaoed  tti«m- 
•rivca  on  tbe  briok  u(  sii  iibyu,  and  it  ia  ftaLml  tluit  tliu  wiU  totallj  itup  Ui«  prodiuzUoa 
of  tujiikriu  Javit.  Tliii  meuL  wuuM  bi-  in  rvcry  way  a  ifrcat  cataatrupbe.  It  would  at 
ODOc  throw  batf  a  miUioD  o(  .f  avanvMi  laliourcn  out  of  cm  piny  meat,  wbo  wuuld  iucreoae 
tho  already  onoTiaotu  namWr  of  Malay  yiniti." -•  JonriuU  da  FatriatitU  dc  Sutre, 
tictobvr  1889, 

t  A  recent  «Tit«r  in  tho  (^artfrly  J/fritie  kiwodly  contoita  the  viem  ab«t« 
oipmuwd  rMpectino  thg  protfWtive  iaanating  ptodtictuia  and  continued  low  |)rie«a 
for  wheat,  and  andntvouri  to  prara  that  "  it  naa  baan  loo  hastily  aanmvd  that, 
in  the  Rtruugb  for  sxiatMic*  amoni;  whiutt-nnxmra,  tlie  britiata,  thp  bart  fannen  in  tlw 
«-atl(l,  will  not  Imamcnii  the  llttml  who  will  aurriTo."  Id  aupport  of  thi*  luMwInaLinii 
Utc  writer  ilarta  with  tlif^  pra|K«ilion  that  the  nrtorna  of  tbo  oo»t  »f  grawiag  wheal  ia 
tir«*t  itritaia,  eoUoetad  in  laM,  mako  the  avrngn  about  XS  pCC  acre,  aail  vvnknrim 
tliu  i)|iiiiloii  that,  with  tho  gnumA  ndnction  ot  the  rrota  of  Hntith  fariaing-landa  that 
have  already  taltm  placa,  and  the  praati<«  of  ianvaaed  aeoaomin  on  tho  paut  of  Bntiab 
lannen,  th^  ean  ^raw  wheat  with  a  profit  at  40«.  and  4At.  a  qnartcr  (nlthoo^h  Um 
STcngr  priooof  Bntialk  wheat  haa  not  lur  aono  yean  rcacheil  that  level),  next  awumcs. 
tlutt  grower*  "  in  all  p>r>a  of  tho  world— with  the  doablful  axoeptkin  of  Imlta— cannot 
MMioly  ItMp  up  the  pMacnt  ocru^v of  «L«»t  iit  lLer«caolor  aoylowvr  ran^vof  ixSoca.*' 
The  writ«r  further  eonclndo*,  from  an  cxamioalioD  of  Ainericaa  st-itittiea^  which  h« 
ahtiiiilantly  oBen,  that  the  area  ot  wheat  aavaoe  in  the  United  StatM  is  dlnuniahiBg, 
and  that  the  aranuo  Eirm  valne  of  wheat  in  that  rouiiCrr,  for  the  yeara  I8S4-8I>.  waa 
about  33>-,  "  whkh  cannot,"  ho  laya,  "ykldaaatiaCactoryprofitnntUr  the  looaCfarour 
ahle  cbcumataoces." 

The  folltnHng  rtply  to  the  concltuioaa  of  this  «  Htut  In  tli«  <>iiur(fWy,  ao  Ear  as  tbay 
relate  to  the  United  NtatM,  which  aniearix)  in  the  coliimaa  of  the  Ji'ew  I'orJt  ^V««*r- 
tittl  BvUftin  (Hay  IKK?),  rtriklnfily  iIluctrnteB  how  <lia<<re(it  the  aituatioa  appe*?«t«a 
writar  ei|uil)y  ootD]iel«i)t  to  diictiM  the  i^itettton,  «  ben  vlewol  frum  a  trana-Atlairtto 
•taodnouit : 

"  IVm  guenea  about  the  oott  of  w hoat- prod n clog  in  thia  aoiiutrynrchicbIyinteT«ii> 
iag.    frvMbly  they  will  iotervat  no  one  else  m  vocb  aa  tho  Aiaeriaan  lannan.  wlw 
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MuT.' — Tbe  price  of  me4t,  according  to  the  statistics  of  English 
narlcets,  exhibits  no  material  decline,  comparing  the  average  prices 
of  lS67-~7  And  of  1878-85.  But  during  the  yoara  1883  and  1880 
the  decline  vas  rcry  considerable,  and  extended  also  to  most  other 
liinal  pTodncts.  The  percentage  of  fall  in  the  carcase  prices  of  dif- 
erent  kinds  and  quantities  of  meat  in  London,  as  given  br  the 
icoROmut  of  November  27,  1885,  wa«,  in  comparison  with  the 
[trices  for  1879,  as  follows: — For  inferior  beef,  43  per  cent.;  prime 
"beef,  18  per  cent.  ;  prime  mutton,  13  per  cent. ;  large  pork,  ^'.i  per 
cent, ;  middling  mutton,  37  per  cent. 

The   immediiLte  cause   of  this  decline  was  undoubtedly  tbe   new 

>arces  of  supply  of  live  animals  and  fr<»b   meats   that   have   been 

opened  up  to  Kuropc,  and  especially  to  (Jrcat  Britain,  from  other  tban 

European    countries;  the  value  of  the  imiiorta    into  Great    Britain 

^{roca  North  America  of  live  animals  having  increased  from  JliS\7, OUO 

1876  to  .e  1,596,000  in  1885 ;  of  fresb  mwit  from  J^90,0«»  to 

]jes,364,000 ;  and  of  frcnh  meat  from  Australia  and  the  Kivcr  Plate 

■(transported  through  refrigeration)  from  £178,000  doUan  in  1883  to 

l;ei,170,000  in  1885;    a  total  increase  of  from  £003,000  in  1876  to 

kno«  UiAt  thoydonot  kniiw,  atiflbarDa  >trong  imnrtwioii  that  otlicr  jieoplo  luuiuut  tcU 
then,  the  tXtnA  «•(  c(  rniiiug  wheat  per  ocrc.  \  cry  few  «( tb«til  produoo  nny  onu  wv|)f 
iiiid«r  iiitli  oirciuuBtUDcta  tkat  Uiry<!«ii  bcIuiJIv  woijiotv,  in  dolln™  or il«y»' labour,  what 
titxt  MpuAtc  crop  ciuta  them  ;  »aA  fvivcr  fttiU  konw  what  th«y  kdd  to  the  nlun  of  thtir 
Unil  by  iiDpravcmunt*,  or  Uko  (rom  it  l>y  «xbwistioa  ywkdy.  B<it  aao  thto^agnat 
tasoy  of  tbam  ilokni>w— ttiit  thHykrogoUijita  nis« mora  whaat  noKt  yiwr  tlinn  theyilid 
lMt,Ba  thcymiicd  mare  ImI  year  ttaui  tbe  yutr  liefore ;  and  Ibay  have bocnacllinj  wheal 
far  aoTf  ral  yean  at  about  45  oeuta  |>tr  bttSDcl  ia  gr«at  icgluoa  liko  Kauue,  MinneM>ta, 
aad  Dakota.  Mdyvt  the  Iraainasa  U  fouad  an  far  froGtaUe  that  ttn^ncruagoin  thrto  very 
StatM  onornuHialy  io«na«M.  II  ia  anpposcd  thAt  Dakuta.  wUicb  prmltic*^  'J-J.^WO^OOD  ia 
1880,  snd  33;XKX>,O0ObiM)Mlt  three  y«an  wo,  will  produce  »U,0UU,IX)U  in  IHST-" 

{la  IIHO  tbe  crop  aioa  of  the  State  or  Kanaai  waa  about  KVUO.OOU  acrc>ii ;  for  tha 
prewnt  year  (IHH?)  th«  srra  pUuted  la  believed  to  be  In  exoeu  of  l(i, 000,000  aor««.] 

"  Tbr  ifariiitT  iu  ttiin  LDuutrj-  u  at  tbe  tuuo  tiuiu  a  litud-imiiraver  and  a  Uih1-b|ko«- 
lator  ia  moHtuf  t))L-  wiii'at-.riiKiuK  Statm.  He  takes  jiuiiaeaciQn  of  a  fanu  under  tha- 
{Iviiiv«tT«d  Loiw  l>y  \nj!  •.■lupttuu  VI  by  pur«ha«o  fruts  orpontiuns,  the  lund  uuetiug  liim 
BO  little  that  a  uriijle  )i<>oit  <:raj>  or  two  I<ay>  foi'  it  autiijUt.  Th«n  he  puia  iatd  it  Uboilr 
of  hii  own.  and  of  men  lurod,  which  ho  conid  not  otherwiM  utilize  at  all,  luul  th«  eoit 
el  vrkicli  he  caouot  ■.■oinpntr,  nnil  Uiai  dlIUi  year  aft«r  yaur  to  tta  value.  Tile  (ittner 
who  rua*  ititu  debt  cin  tell  what  bi*  laorl  cuit*  him  jraarly,  hnt  'uch  are  nut  the  majcirity. 
UcaS  fanncra  tfut  a  living  out  of  the  laud  (or  ihcmarlvn  anil  familion,  tn  br](ln  wicli.  and 
make  aowc  improvtrioeiita  beaidta.  and  iDi-atin-bilo  ara  gaiaui^  edvic,  witbimt  any  clForL 
thaa  by  all  tbsir  labour ;  for  while  tits  fariiKr  i*  rauing  fvur  or  &v«  Qivtm,  n  nttlod 
State  or  county  gmwa  up  about  htm.  Towna  utd  eitiaa  itart  fiumtbagraund.  Kailioads 
and  mBDufacturiDj  oitaUiiibmeiita eome  toonhaneakbo  valiuof  his  land-  In  aftwyaen 
the  urooad  that  h<  bought  lor  $\  m  Ui  Vi  prt  acrn  ootnca  to  l>o  worth  in  nuukat  pviee 
$i<l^  $20;  or  990  per  aciT.  Land  nettled  by  men  who  aro  yet  Iu  their  prime  aven^ea  la 
Tslia  over  820  |ier  nere  for  tbe  entire  StAtcof  luwa,  or  )13  for  tboeutire  Staieof  Miniio- 
matt-,  or  $10  for  ibv  catirv  Stntce  oi  Kaoaaa  and  NubratLa.  TJiat  metiia  for  tho  u«  uurs 
of  only  a  amallfarin  a  yearly  oaring  which  ncit  uuiiy  wsg«>owi>eiaaT«ahl«  loacmuiplidb, 
and  in  all  the  mora  aiiectwfiil  •atactionsof  land  the  iooreaw  b  valua,  and  the  oooaequont 
petnro  for  labour,  an  tax  gnt-Ur. 

"  Jtut  aa  long  aa  this  occupation  t,t  am  land  and  dcvek>pn»at  ol  new  terrlt^y  .ire 

CMiUeinthis  uoauirir,  thi-  uioat  adcutifio  cali-tilulion  oi  the  cost  of  ^ruwinjt  wheat  will 
ve  aa  ranch  to  do  with  its  ountinupd  ]Vnilu«tbn  or  vilb  ito  avrraiia  prioe  at  it  bo*  to 
do  with  tl>o  h«ight  of  inouDtain*  in  tbs  mooo.  Whcat-erovius  w>'l  cvutiniie,  and  lb* 
field  in  this  eoantry  will  ];reaUy  cxoMal  the  demand,  and  an  ooormoQa  nirptiu  will  be 
BimaaUj  otfand  for  aale  at  pn'ccs  with  which  Brittah  Urmvn  cannot  otaily  compete, 
vkoa  tiia  eoat  of  growiug  wheat  avorajieii  'atmiit  |40  par  owe.' " 
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IS^LtOjOOO  in  1B85.  The  ability  of  tlie  three  couutries  Darned  to 
increase  their  eiports  of  meat  during  such  a  brief  period  to  such  an 
enonnous  extent  con8titut<'a  of  itself  a  demonstration  of  iucrcaaed 
production  and  of  the  diminielied  price  that  is  the  invariable  occompa- 
mcat  of  a  anrptos  acckiag  a  market.  The  declioc  in  the  arerage 
export  price  of  salt  beef  in  the  United  Statca  was  from  8*2  cents  per 
pound  in  1884  to  0  centa  in  1886  (2G  per  ccul.)  ;  of  salt  pork  from 
8-3  cents  to  5*9  ceuta.  (37  per  cent.);  of  bacoa  and  hams  from  9*6 
centa  to  7  3  cents  ;  and  of  lard  from  9'4  cents  to  69  ccota.  lu  the  caae 
of  lard  oil  an  exceptionally  greatdeclinc  in  price  in  recent  years — i.c,. 
from  an  average  of  !>4  cents  jier  gallon  (Cincinnati  market)  Id  1881-88 
to  a  miuimuDi  of  48-8  cents  in,  1886— is  claimed  to  be  dac  maiolr  to 
the  large  production  and  more  general  use  of  vegetable  oils:  cotton- 
seed  oil  in  the  United  States,  and  palm  and  coooa-nut  oils  in  Karope. 
The  effect  of  the  increased  quantity  and  cbea|mes8  of  these  vegetable 
oils  baa  been  especi:illy  niiirkcd  in  Kuglaud,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  ;  and  has  also  undoubtedly  infiueuccd  the  price  of  tallow,  the 
decline  in  which  in  Kiif^IIhIi  markets,  comparing  the  average  prices  of 
1867-77  with  those  of  1880,  bos  been  81  per  cent.  ^  irbile  iu  the 
United  State*  the  price  for  18H1-85  wm  the  lowest  on  record. 

Chf.k«k. — American  cheese  experienced  nn  extraordinary  decline 
in  price  from  12  and  13  cenfct  in  18JS0  to  Hg  and  10^  cents  in  1885; 
and  ns  the  Amcricna  contribution  of  this  article  of  food  to  the 
world's  connumption  has  couatjtutcd  in  recent  years  a  targe  factor, 
the  world's  prices  generally  corrcspomled  with  those  of  the  Aniericsu 
market.  This  decline  in  the  United  States  was  dne  mainly  to 
increased  production ;  the  rt^Iativc  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  during 
the  year  1880-81  being  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  that 
large  quantities  of  milk  which  had  previously  gone  to  the  creameries 
to  be  made  into  butter,  fonnd  tbcir  way  into  factories  to  be  made 
into  chccK;  and  for  the  ycnni  1888,  1881,  and  1885  the  annual 
receipts  at  New  York  city  arerogcd  25  per  cent,  in  excesa  of  the 
receipts  for  1880.  Demand  for  export  at  the  aame  time  largely  full 
off,  and  so  assislcd  in  the  deoHiic  of  prices;  the  same  inflacncea 
having  also  appaxcutly  prevailed  to  a  d^reo  in  other  cheese- producing 
countries,  the  amount  recognized  by  the  trade  as  supplied  to  the  great 
cheese-consuming  countries,  Great  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
and  South  America,  baring  increased  from  1880  to  1884  to  the  citcot 
of  1*  per  cent. 

Ftsh. — The  year  1884  in  the  United  State*  was  notable  for  a 
ptctborn  of  all  kinds  of  dry  and  pickled  tish  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
extremply  low  prices  of  such  commodities  on  the  other  ;  mackervd 
hariug  touched  a  lower  price  iu  the  Boston  market  than  for  any 
year  since  1849.  while  for  codfish  the  price  was  less  than  at  any  tima 
■tnoe  the  year  1S88. 
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CoFTKE  AXD  Tea. — The  decline  in   recent  years  id  the  prices  of 

each  of  these  great  staple  commodities  has  been  almost  as  rcmnrkahle 

as  has  heeu  the  case   with  nugar,  coffee  bariug  touched  the  lowest 

j.price»  ever  known  in  commerce  in  the   early  months  of    I88fj,  tho 

Lprtce  of  "  ordinary,"  or  "  exchange  etaudard  No.  5,"  having  been  7* 

tcfnls  per  pound  iu  January  of  that  year  in  the  New  York  market; 

jwhilp,    according    to   >Ir.  Giflen,  the    decline  in  the   price  of  tea, 

!  comparing  1882  with    18CI,  has  been  greater  than   that  of  sugar, 

or,    indeed,   of    almost    any    other    article.       In    both    cases    tha 

.declluc  would   seem  to  tind  a  sullicient  explanation  in  a  common 

[expre^siun    of  the  trade  circulars :    "'  Our  supplies  hnrc  far  outrun 

OUT  consumptive  requirements."      In  the   cabc    of  cotfcc    the    total 

, imports  into  Kuropc  and  the  United  States,  compariog  the  receipts 

[of  the  year  1885  with   1873,  showi'd  an  inercaao  of  57   per  cent.; 

Iwhile  the  iucreaso  in   the  crops   uf  Braxil,  Ceylon,  and  Java  duiiug 

{the   same  period   lias  been  estimated  at  53  per  cent.     Subsequent 

[to  January  1U8C,  the  price  of  cuiTcc,  owing   to   a  [nrtial   failure  of 

fctbe   Br&xi)  crop,  rapidly  adranccd    more  than  liJO  per  cent,  "ordi- 

Isutry"  or  "  exchange  "  standards  having  sold  iu  New  York  iu  June 

1S86  at  22  eenta  per  pound,  the  highest  point  in   the  history  of 

American    trade,   unless    possibly    during    the    war,    when    entirely 

abnormal  cireumstiiuces  controlled  prices.      From  these  high   prices 

there  was  a  subsequcut  disastrous  reaction  and  extensive  failures.    In 

kihu  matter  of  the  supply  of  tea  the  total  exports  l^m   China  and 

India    increased  from  ^it.OCKl.OOO  pounds  in   1873   to  337,000,000 

poaads  in  1885,  or  41-  per  cent. ;  the  exports  from  India  having  in- 

Civased  from  35,0UO,CHK)  pounds  in    18711  to   68,000,000  pounds  in 

[1885.* 

Hops. — The  report  of  the  German  ITop-growers'  Association  for 
188fl  estimates  the  quantity  grown  throughout  the  world  in  that 
year  at  O-I.S-IO  tons,  and  the  annual  consumption  at  only  83,200  tons  ; 
lo  that  there  wu  uu  excess  of  production  over  consumption  in  1886 
of  nearly  10,000  tons.  As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  a 
notable  decline  in  the  world's  prices  for  hops. 

*  The  im-avat  Chancellor  of  tbe  Kxcfae^nor,  Mr.  CoKtics.  in  bu  liuitset  vpvtwli  for 
1887.  mU«i1  utUotion  to  tlio  tiilloving  cninaMU  incident  ol  tiaAixiial  diittirljUQoe  growing 
IWtvE  »  «liJUigB  in  tb*  i)iialtt7  'it  \  ktApIe  ^Amnuiility  {tfet)  vhioh  in  turn  hoa  bom 
flOAttDgtnt  OB  K«hango  in  the  loculity  nr  nmntry  ot  itn  prodaotiou  :  ■'  Whorvoi,  ten  ycura 
MB,"  Ea  nid.  "  we  mwived  I&a.O00,lKH>  pounda  of  (m  ^m  Cliin*  and  2.'S,000,0(n 
poanrfi  from  IndiA,  or  1»4.000.00Q  pamnds  ftltogctlicr.  in  1886  tm  rcocivod  H.'i.MO.OdO 
poniMis  troia  Cliink  *uil  fll.OOO.ODO  pouada  frou  India.  Id  the  tdiuslcrof  conguoip- 
t}(H  i4  tcft  from  tlifl  tu»  «f  Cfains  to  tlutt  of  ladis  w«  h^ys  to  pot  up  witli  k  Ion 
of  TtT«tta«  owtDjz  to  tli«  ouriotia  (act  lliftt  tito  t«M  of  IndiA  mo  itiviD^i^r  thui  ths 
t«M  of  Chin*,  txM  tbcMfotw  ff>  farther  i  to  that  a  imjillcr  <iii«&lit]p  of  ten  »  iieiqairMl  to 
nok*  tbo  «ui«  number  of  cava  of  t«>."  Mr.  Gnsohen  further  coUad  attuititni  to  the 
fact  that  "  die  fiU  in  tho  line*  ot  lea  »Dd  MOMt  has  been  m  great,  thnt  wbtrtas  in 
IMdapouBil  of  t««Bi>d  a  pound  of  sugar  wtuklir have  ccM  2*.  tiir.acxl  id  ISTti,  2i.  i\<t., 
in  lew  they  noulil  bavo  oami  ddIjf  U.  lid,  or  Si',  leaa  tbao  they  would  have  oost  La 
lUfi  wiib  all  tfaa  dntiot  taken  off." 
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Such  having  bceu  tliv  production  and  price  experience  in  recent 
years  of  the  vorld's  great  food  commodities,  attention  is  next  inrited 
to  a  similar  record  of  experience  in  respect  to  the  metals. 

Ihon. — Sir  Lowthiau  licll,  rceogniEcd  na  one  of  the  heat  authori- 
ties on  the  productioD  of  iroo  and  atcel,  iu  bia  tcstimon;  before  the 
Koyal  Commission  of  1885,  fijted  the  world'a  productiou  of  pig- 
iroo  iu  1870  at  11,665,000  tons,  which  increased  to  1*,345,000 
tons  in  1873.  From  that  date  production  continued  almost  stRiion- 
arjr  until  1879,  when  it  wan  14,018,000  tons.  ".-Vfter  1879  an  extra- 
ordinary cbuiigc  became  apparent  in  the  rolumc  of  tbc  make,  for  during 
the  ensuing  five  years  the  average  make  was  18,000,000  tons,  and  in 
1883  it  rose  to  :;  1,063,000,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  tbau  it  wa*  tu 
1879."  The  witness  further  estimated  that  while  the  product  of  iroa 
increased  in  the  Unilcd  Kiugdom  at  the  rate  of  131  per  cent,  from 
1870  to  1881,  the  increase  iu  the  production  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
during  the  !iiimc  period  had  been  237  per  cent. 

The  tables  of  tbe  Amerieaa  Iron  aud  Steel  Assodation,  prepared 
by  Mr.  JamcB  M.  Swaiik,  indicate  nu  increase  in  tbe  pig-ifou  product 
of  tbe  world,  from  1870  to  188G  incluaiTe,  of  about  100  per  cent.  All 
a'uthoritiea  are  therefore  substantially  agreed  that  the  increaae  in  tbe 
production  of  this  commodity  in  recent  years  has  been  not  only  far  in 
excess  uf  the  increase  of  the  world's  population  in  genersl,  bat  aUoof 
tbe  increase  of  the  population  of  the  principal  iron-producing  coon- 
tries.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  United  Slates  the  prodnctioii 
increABcd  from  I.OU,52l]  grass  tons  in  1885  to  5,683,320  iu  188(1,  an 
increase  of  1  ,(338,803  tons,  or  -10  per  cent. 

Under  snch  circumntances  the  price  of  pig-iron  throughout  tbe 
world  has  rapidly  declined,  and  in  the  case  of  anme  varieties  touched 
in  1885-8ff  the  lowest  points  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  American 
pig,  which  Hold  in  February  1880  for  $-1.5  per  ton,  dccliacd  almost 
eontimioasly   until  September  IHR5,  when  the  low  point  of  S16|B 


reached  ;  while  in  Great  Hritain,  rievcland  pig,  which  eohl  for 
jC4  17#.  Id.  in  1872,  aud  £2  5j.  iu  1880,  declined  to  k\  10*.  Orf.  in 
1886.  The  decline  in  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  English  market 
was  from  £12  U.  \d.  in  1874  to  less  than  £\  in  1887.  la  the 
United  States,  Bes&emcr  steel  rails,  which  commanded  $38  per  ton  at 
the  mills  in  1880,  fell  to  $28.25  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884-,  re- 
turning to  539i  in  March   1887. 

Reviewing  specifically  the  causes  which  hare  coutribuled  to  the 
shove-noted  extraordinary  decline  iu  the  prices  of  iroU]  the  followiog 
points  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

First.  The  teatiraony  of  Sir  Lowtliian  Bell  shows  that  foreign 
countries  have  within  recent  years,  and  contrary  to  former  experience, 
increased  their  production  of  iron  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  Great 
Britain,  which  was  formerly  the  chief  factor  in  the  world's  supply; 


and,  in  cottseqnencc,  have  become  formidable  competitors  with  Great 
Britain,  not  only  in  their  owa  territories,  but  also  lu  Deairal  markets. 
New  Belds  of  iron-ore  hare  been  discovered  in  Oenuaay,  France,  and 
Beldam,  very  aualof^oua  lo  point  of  character  to  those  which  by 
dtscovery  and  development,  about  the  year  1850,  in  the  north  of 
England  led  to  the  subsequent  great  and  rapid  increase  of  JlritJah 
iron  production. 

f!ecoitd.  The  power  of  prodacing  iron  with  a  given  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  has  in  recent  yearn  greatly  increased.  For 
namplc,  Uic  average  product  per  man  of  the  furnacea  of  Great 
Britain,  which  for  1870  woa  estimated  at  ITS  tons,  u  reported  to 
have  been  IJM  tons  in  18S0.  and  261  tons  in  1884. 

Third.  The  substitution  of  atccl  for  iron  has  resulted  in  a  notable 
diminution  of  the  consumption  of  iron  for  the  attainment  of  a  given 
result,  or,  in  other  words,  more  work  is  attainable  from  a  less  weight 
of  material.  Sir  Lowthian  Bctl,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  »tatcd  that  a  ship  of  1,700  tons  rcquirca  17  percent 
leaa  in  weight  of  pig-iron,  in  being  built  of  ntccl  rather  than  of  iron, 
and  is  capable  of  doing  7  per  cent,  more  work. 

Again,  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  rctjuisite  for  keeping  a  railroad  in 
repair  will  dcpctid  greatly  upon  the  state  in  which  iron  euteni  into 
constructiou  ;  rails  of  steel,  fur  example,  having  a  far  greater  durability 
than  rails  of  iron.* 

A  further  example  of  recent  economic  disturbance  consequent  upon 
changes  in  the  manufacture  of  iron — characterized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  Iron  'IVadc  Association  in  his  Keport  for  1886  as  "  one 
of  the  mo9t  remarkable  of  moderu  times"' — is  to  be  found  in  the 
rapid  disuse  of  the  system  iuvcntctl  about  one  hundred  years  ago  by 
Henry  Cort  for  oouverting  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  by  the 
so-caltcd  process  of  "  puddliug."  Twenty  years  ago  the  use  of  this  pro- 
cess was  aJiuo;<t  universal— to-day  it  is  almost  a  thing  that  has  passed; 
and  the  loss  of  British  capital    invested   in   puddling  furnaces   M'hich 

*  Opinicos  u  yet  T«y  gnsti;  m  to  tlia  eoavmntiT*  durability  of  imn  xnA  steel 
raib.  In  the  t*atimi»y  given  bofoM  the  IU>yiJ  CmnniiMion  of  I^K.'i,  Ktr  I  T.  Smitii. 
number  oi  tlM  llarrow  8t<«l  CoDi|uny,  gave  it  u  his  opiDion  tbat  the  lifa  of  s  st«el  nul 
la  Uiree  tiiii«>  tbat  of  «a  iron  nU,  s(l[Juiii:"My  rouou  rorMyiQa  lo  is.  tlist  1  kouwtlist 
upon  tlia  LddiIoii  and  Kvrtti-WMtvni  Railway,  where  Bt««l  raUa  bate  bMD  ouw  in  ubo 
m«n>  Ui«n  tvreotr>can,  Uivy  «uiiBicl«r  Um>.*' 

Sir  Lowthian  b«]lalao,  in  tF«tif)'ii)g  bcfora  the  Cointniuimi  '•it  t)iA  t^wt  on  tlio  iroft 
trule  at  UMtt  Bnbuu  from  the  cip^tetl  longer  dnralion  of  stM'l  rail*,  «ayi:  "  Assutning 
iruu  ruli  to  last  tw«lve.  anil  steel  rails  tvcnty-four  years,  iusluad  of  tho  nulwsya  now 
in  cxistenca  la  the  United  KinKdom  Kquiriok:  it'A.tH^  tons  snnnaUjr  tat  repairs,  2.13,(121 
hm*  will  anlEce  far  tba  pnrpoae.  Altkimgcb  thi*  only  bvolvcs  the  asviag  of  a  coispan* 
tively  aoiall  weiftbt  <if  tiii;4rD0,  it  mcuia  Ian  work  for  rannltiDii  oail  firr  our  rolIin|[-iaiIlj^ 
■ftyto  Uie  cxtvbi  of  4,000  to  .5,000  torn*  pw  wmIc."  The  dilhrciic«  io  duration  of  iroa 
and  >t«el  taila  ii  not,  boooi-vr,  iu  iticlf  a  cnrngiloto  mcaJiUK  nl  thtt  anouDt  of  bij^t-iron 
m(|uir*d  for  rviuiwifai.  lliii  ahhfm  frcim  tlm  fact  that  an  iron  nil  splits  up  aiiil  Lveoums 
BLSclaaa  long  twforf  th«  aotail  wear,  a*  mvaaund  bv  Uio  duutniition  of  weij^ht,  rendora  it 
MBStfe,  whiofa  oft*ii  lisp|)MM  vhon  tli*  Ion  of  w«igbt  doo  not  viceed  4  per  cent,  nf  the 
orifiaal  wright.  f tcol  raJs,  on  tbn  otbor  hnnd,  go  on  loaing  vrdght  nutii  they  aro  from 
JO  t«  SO  pur  oent.  lighter  tkim  wh«D  tbej  wen  lud  down,  before  bccvmbg  uaaaftt- 
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hire  beea  abandoned  in  tbe  tea  years  from  1875  to  IB&5  ia  estimated 
to  hare  approximated  HifiGT flOO,  inrolving  in  Great  Britun  alone  s 
diaplaocmcnt  or  transfer  of  workmen  to  other  branclica  of  industry 
during  the  aanic  period  of  about  39,000. 

CoppEK. — Tliift  melal  toucbvd  ttic  lowest  price  on  record  in  1886, 
Lake  Superior  cop|icr  in  New  York  falling  from  25  cents  per  pound 
in  1880  to  94  ccuts  in  Angnat  ISSti;  and  io  tbe  ca&c  of  no  other 
single  commodity  is  the  eonucction  between  tbe  decline  in  price  and 
tbe  increase  of  production  so  well  cstablUbcd  and  so  significant. 
The  increase  in  tbe  copper  product  of  tbe  world  ts  estimated  by 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  to  have  been  !>7  per  ocut.  in  the  tbirtecn  years  from 
1873  to  1885  inclusiye;  wbile,  according  to  tbe  Report  of  tbe  United 
States  Ocologiad  Survcjr,  188G,  tbe  increase  from  1879  to  1885  iraa 
nearly  47  per  cent  ('M»-8).  Tbe  countries  whicb  bavc  most  notably 
contributed  to  tbis  iucrciuicd  product  bave  been  tbe  United  States,  and 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  tbv  increase  in  tbe  ca&e  of  the  former  bavins 
been  from  23,000  in  1879  to  74^053  tons  in  1885 ;  and  io  that  of 
tbe  Utter  from  S2,G77  tons  to  4^1,749  In  the  same  period.  \s  ia  all 
other  like  caneH,  tbe  disturbiug  effect  on  the  industries  in¥olrcd — 
mining  and  smelting — contiugent  on  this  rapid  and  rcm&rkablo  fall 
in  prices  was  very  great,  and  io  all  quarters  of  the  world.  lu 
Montana,  the  Montana  Copper  Company,  nitb  an  annual  prodnct  of 
8,000,000  pounds  of  pure  copper,  entirely  auapcndcd  ojicnitioos ;  ami 
tbe  Anacouda  Company,  with  an  annual  product  of  ;i6,000,000 
pouudSf  shut  down  twenty  out  of  twenty-eight  furnaces,  and 
discharged  most  of  its  hands  st  tbe  mine.  In  Chili,  production 
during  the  year  1885  was  diminished  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per 
cent.  Io  Germany  the  great  Mausfield  mine,  wbicb  reported  gross 
profits  iu  1881  of  5,675,000  marks,  sustained  a  Joss  in  tbe  operations 
of  1885  of  G53,3<}8  marks;  and  its  managers  hare  tiucc  sought  relief 
by  petitioning  the  Imperial  GoTcrnmcot  for  the  impoeition  of  a  bigber 
tarifT  on  the  imports  of  cfjpper  into  the  empire.  For  tbe  years  1881-8ft 
the  great  San  Domingo  mine  in  Portugal  paid  annual  dividends  of  12^ 
per  cent.;  in  1885  tbe  annual  rate  wan  reduced  to  3J  percent  It  ia 
important  also  to  note,  as  throwing  light  upon  tbe  problem  of  tho 
zcccnt  reduction  of  pricca,  that  while  in  the  case  of  copper  the 
increase  of  product  has  been  confessedly  immense,  three  other 
agcucicB— oup  pcrniniicnt,  and  the  other  two  of  a  temporary  cbaractar 
—bave  contributed  to  its  recent  decline  iu  price.  The  //■»/  is,  that 
there  has  been  a  reducliuu  iu  ibc  cost  of  mining,  smelling,  and 
marketing  copper  at  tbe  priucipul  mines  of  the  world,  owing  to 
improved  procesies  and  reduced  rates  of  transportation  cDntingcut 
on  railroad  construction.  In  the  ea«c  of  the  Lake  Superior  mioe» 
this  reduction  is  very  striking;  in  the  "  Quiucy  "  mine,  for  cxainpto, 
tbe  cost  of  productiou  io  cents  per  pound  having  been  reduced  from 


1003  in  1881  to  7-50  in  1885;  and  in  the  "Atlantic"  from  13-80 
to  9-.'J7  in  the  corresponding  period.  Second,  the  recent  discovery 
»nrl  rapid  dcvelupmeut  of  new  and  rich  miuea  in  Muulana,  Arizona, 
the  Doruiuion  of  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  have  left  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hcQsiou  in  the  woHd'ii  market  ns  to  the  conditions  of  tbc  supply  of 
thia  metat  in  the  future.  Third,  the  ronsumption  of  cupper  in 
Europe  for  tbc  year  188(;  fell  off  U.OOO  tons  hclow  the  average 
for  the  two  preceding  years — &  result  attributed  mainly  to  the 
dulness  of  ahipbuilding  and  the  rations  metal  industries. 

Lkad  cxpcricui-cd  a  decline,  comparing  the  highest  market  prices 
in  New  York  in  January  1880  and  1883  reBpectively,  of  about 
S9  per  cent.;  or,  comparing  the  average  pricca  for  New  York  and 
Londou  for  the  same  years,  alwut  30  per  cent  Tbc  world's  produc- 
tion of  lead  between  the  ycani  1880  and  L883  appears  to  hare 
increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  or  far  in  excess  of  the  increase  of 
the  world's  population  within  the  same  period.  With  an  approaching 
exhaii!ttiou  of  a  number  of  the  heaviest  lead- prod ucmg  mines  in  the 
Rocky  MonutaiuB,*  and  a  notable  dccliue  in  the  lead  product 
of  British  ores  (50,328  tons  in  1882  as  compared  with  37,fi87  tons 
in  1885),  the  price  of  lead  tends  to  increase.  The  decline  in 
the  price  of  lead  nbuve  uoted  occasioned  the  auspenaiou  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  many  EugltaU  leud-miuiug  companies,  and  during  the  year 
JS85  mnch  distress  from  thia  caus«  was  reported  as  ciisting  among 
£n}(tisb  lend- nti tiers.  The  following  is  un  example  of  another 
economic  disturbance  contingent  on  changes  in  the  production  and 
price  of  lead :  formerly  the  domestic  supply  in  the  United  States  of 
white  lead,  and  of  all  paints  the  basis  of  which  is  oxide  of  lead,  was 
derived  almost  eiclusively  from  mauufactorlca  situated  upon  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  ;  bat  with  the  discovery  and  working  of  tbc  so-called 
ailver-lcad  mines  of  the  States  and  Territories  vest  of  the  MisfiisAippi, 
aud  the  production  i>f  lai^e  quantities  of  lead  as  a  product  residual, 
or  secondary  to  silver,  the  inducements  offered  for  the  manufacture 

white  lead  and  lead-paints,  through  local  reductions  in  the  price 

the  raw  material  and  the  saiing  of  freight?,  hare  iiecn  suQicicnt 
to  almost  destroy  the  former  extensive  white  lead  and  paint  busincsa 
in  the  eastern  aectiona  of  the  United  States,  and  transfer  it  to  the 
vestcru. 

Nickel,  not  mauy  years  ago,  was  a  scarce  metal  of  limited  uses, 
anil  commaudcd  com paratively  high  prices.  Ijatterly  the  discovery 
of  new  aud  chcajtcr  sources  of  supply  has  tended  to  throw  upon  the 
market  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  world's  present  average  yearly- 
consumption — estimated  at  between  800  and  {)00  tons — aud,  as  a 
conn-qncncc,  there  has  been  "over-production,  and  unsatisfactory 
prices  to  dealers."     There  is,  moreover,  little  prospect  that  prices  in 

*  B«port  of  tbo  UiuUd  StAtM  Qeokgie*!  8ur*«]r,  l«96. 
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respect  to  UiU   metal  will  erer  revive — one  mine    in  New  C»J' 

alone  being  estimated  as  capable  of  prodacing  two  or  three  tlioi 

toriR  auRually,  if  required;  while  the  dinroTpry  of  richer  and 

abiiiidant  ore  deposits  tban  bare  ever  before  been  known,  is  re 

ai  baring  resulted  from  the    coDstruction  of   tbc  Canadian  ^unfic 

Railway. 

Tin. — The  production  and  price  experiences  of  this  metal  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  very  cnriooa.  The  world's 
consumption  of  tin  from  1860-64  coastantly  tended  to  be  iu  exceM 
of  production,  and  prices  rose  from  £$7  (tbe  lowest  figure)  iu  1864 
to  £150  (tbe  highest)  in  1872.  In  this  latter  year  tbe  mines  of 
Australia  licgan  to  produce  very  largely,  and  tn  a  nbcrt  time  afTurdcd 
a  supply  equal  to  one-third  of  tbe  world's  current  c(HiEumptiou. 
Under  such  circumstaocea  tbe  price  of  tin  rapidly  declined,  and  in 
October  1878  touched  JtbZ  10*.,  the  lowest  price  ever  known  in 
history  ;  a  ileclinu  of  66  per  cent.  For  some  yean  pasl,  bonever,  tbe 
prwlact  of  tin  iu  Australia  has  Iwen  declining,  that  of  the  "  Straits  ** 
increasing,  and  that  of  England  and  other  countries  remaining  nearly 
stationary;  but  the  consumption  of  tin  throughout  tbc  world  baa 
gone  on  continually  increasing,  anlil  now  the  enrplns  stock  is  bviog 
BO  rapidly  reduced  that  unlc&s  new  sonrces  of  supply  arc  developed, 
famine  rates  may  again  occur;  prices  hariug  advanced  conlinugosly 
from  £52  10*.  in  1870  to  £107  in  June  1887. 

Tix.PiATKB. — Owing  to  a  well- recognized  tendency  of  consumption 
to  exceed  production,  tiu-plates,  in  common  with  lin,  ruled  nt  «bat 
were  termed  "famine"  pric(>B  in  1872,  and  for  some  yean  previous; 
the  arersgc  price  for  "coke  '*  plates  being  from  "(w.  to  27».  per  ton. 
Since  1873  tlic  decline  has  been  in  cxcces  of  50  jtcr  cent. — the  quota- 
tions for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1887  having  been  from  12*.  Cirf.  to 
13x.  fCT  box.  Tliis  remarkable  and  Htcady  decline  in  tlic  prices  of  this 
conimcdity  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  as  cU-arly  and  certainly 
utidemtocd  as  iu  the  esse  of  tin  above  noticed,  and  is  referable 
to  three  causes :  Firit,  tbc  reduction  in  tic  co«t  of  the  metal  tin ; 
second,  to  tbc  revolution  iu  the  manufacture  of  iron,  aiid  tbe 
extensive  substitution  of  steel  (plates)  in  place  of  cbarcon]  aad 
paddled  iron  plates;  third,  to  new  proce«e«  of  mauufaclure  nod 
linoing ;  a  modern  tiu-platc  mill  turning  out  every  twenty-four 
hours  more  than  double  tbe  product  of  old-fashioned  toiWh,  witboat 
any  increase  in  expeuditure  for  luotive  [)ower  or  labour.  Supply 
and  coDsuroption  alike  under  such  circumstances  have  increased  to 
an  enormous  extent,  uud  tbc  tin-plate  trade,  instead  of  being  a  minor 
industry  of  the  world,  ns  was  formerly  and  nut  remotely  ibe  coMj 
baa  become  one  of  great  magnitude.  Tbc  decline  in  price!*  bas, 
boverer,  brougbt  nothing  of  prosperity  to  tbe  British  tin-plate 
manufaeturiug  industry  ;  as  oat  of  an  average  of  eigb^-two  worka  in 


existence  daring  recent  yean  io  South  Wales,  there  hare  been  bo  le&s 
tliaQ  forty  failures.* 

QrtcKstt,vcR. — Excepting  petroleum  and  quioine,  the  declioo  in 
price  of  this  metal  seems  to  have  been  greater  in  recent  years  than 
that  of  any  other  leading  commodity — i.e.,  from  £'2ti  per  flask  (the 
highest)  on  the  Londoo  market,  in  187-tj  to  £5  '2s.  Gd.  (lowest)  in 
1884>;  and  From  $118  (highest)  to  |2G  (lovest)  on  the  San  l-Vanclsco 
market  during  the  same  period  ;  a  decline  of  77'1  per  cent.  The 
explanation  of  this  moYCmont  of  price  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
circumstaQcc  that  California,  which  farnishcs  nearly  one-half  of  the 
world's  supply  of  this  metal,  increased  her  production  from  30,077 
flasks  iu  1870  to  70,08-1  in  1877;  and  although,  as  the  result  of  low 
prices,  only  ten  of  thirty  working  mines  of  California  were  in  operation 
in  1885  (none  of  which  paid  a  dividend  in  that  year),  the  generally 
increased  supply  of  quicksilver,  coupled  with  its  dimiaishcd  use  in  the 
reduction  of  silver  ores — conAeqneot  on  the  introduction  and  use  of 
cheaper  processes — has  thus  far  prevented  any  material  augmenta- 
tion in  its  price,  the  London  quotation  for  Jane  1887  haring  been 
£G  1G>.  per  flank. 

SiLVRH. — l^c  annual  supply  of  silver  from  tbe  mioea  of  the  world 
has  largely  tncrcawd  since  1  ii72-7^,  the  period  covered  by  tbe  marked 
decline  in  the  market  price  of  silver ;  or,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  from  $65,000,000 
in  1872  to  ?10a,168,000  in  1881;  $114,000,000  in  Itim,  and 
$124,000,000  in  1865,  an  increase  in  supply  in  fourteen  years  of  90  7 
percent. 

Coal. — The  decliuo  in  the  export  prices  of  British  coal,  comparing 
the  average  fur  1807-77  with  188G  was  about  3:J  per  cent,  The 
decline  in  the  avcrsgu  annual  price  of  anthracite  coal  (by  the  cargo 
at  Philadelphia),  comparing  1870  with  1880,  was  38  per  cent.;  but, 
as  bctirccu  1870  and  1886  it  was  only  0  0  per  cent.  The  total 
production  of  ill  kinds  of  cool  in  the  United  States  in  1886,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  United  States  Ucologtcal  Survey,  shows  a  net 
gain  of  1,785,000  short  tons,  as  compared  with  1885,  but  a  toss  in 
falue  at  the  point  of  production  of  $4,419,420, 

The  increase  in  the  product  of  the  five  chief  coal-producing  coun- 
tries of   the   world — Great  Eritaiu,   the    United    States,    Germany, 

*  An  sttMnpt  nn  thn  part  tit  nrrmsDy  to  bmk  in  npoti  tha  alniMt  cotnploto  mnno- 

roly  (>[  th«  Ditntifactiirr  «f  tin  platm  cnjomd  t>y  Great  Britain,  b^  un[)0suig  ft  hmvj 
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Fraace,  and  Belgium — from  18~0  to  18BG  iuclutive,  Haa  been  in 
excess  of  BO  |)cr  cent. ;  Orcat  Britain  increasing  Iter  product  from 
109,0()0,(KX)  tons  in  18*0  to  ISO.STjI.OOO  in  18H:»  ;  nnd  tbc  United 
States  from  3H.4f>8,l)1H)  ill  1K:o  ta  1 1 2, 74.'f>0au  abort  toua  io  188G. 
Ou  the  oiLcr  hand,  the  amount  of  coal  displaced  from  n*e  in  the 
United  State*  iu  I8S6  by  tbc  introduction  and  use  of  natural  gu  » 
Cfttiiiiatcd  by  the  Uaitcd  StatL-a  Geological  SurTOj  at  fi,:J5a,000  tons, 
valued  at  $9,847,000.  In  Gfirmanj-  the  increase  reported  naa  from 
36,041,000  tons  in  1873  to  55,000,000  tons  in  188S.  In  1870  the 
BTersgc  output  of  coal  per  miner  in  tbc  Britiah  ooal-mioea — counting 
in  all  tbc  men  cmplojed — wua  250  tons,  au  amount  never  before 
reached.  Iu  Ib79  this  arcragc  had  incrcatetl  to  280  tons  per  maa, 
nnd  in  188-J:  tlie  average  for  tbc  five  preceding  vcan  waa  reported  at 
322  tOQ8 ;  an  increase  of  42  grwa  tons  of  21  cwt.  per  man  per  ULDUtn. 
For  Germany  the  increase  n-as  from  201  tuns  in  1881  to  2A9  tons  in 
18S3;  and  in  Belgium,  for  corrcapoudiug  jcars,  from  165  tons  to 
178  tons  per  miaer. 

Recent  inventions  buvc  also  done  much  to  reduce  tlio  amount  of 
coal  formerly  used  to  eQ'uct  industrial  results,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  blast-furnaces  aud  cokc-orens.  For  example,  at  blast^fumaoea 
coal  wnti  formerly  used  for  beating  the  boilera  that  famished  steam  for 
blowing,  hoisting,  Stc.,  aud  lor  heating  the  air  which  was  blown  into 
the  stacks.  Nov,  a  well-ordered  set  of  blast-furnaces  docs  not  use  a 
single  ounce  of  coal,  except  what  goes  in  to  melt  the  ore.  The  whole 
of  tbc  beat  used  to  produce  the  steam  required  iu  connection  with 
the  furnace,  and  for  heating  tbe  stoves  for  making  tbc  hot-blast,  is 
obtained  from  tlie  gascit  nhich  n»z  to  the  top  of  the  stacks  iu  tbe 
process  of  smelting  the  iron,  and  which  formerly  was  all  thrown  away. 

PxTROLKUM. — Crude  petroleum  declined  in  the  American  market 
from  an  avcTHge  of  $3'86  (gold)  per  barrel  in  1870  to  87^  cenki  (icr 
barrel  in  188  j  and  71^  ceuts  in  1886;  a  total  decline  of  orer  80  per 
cent. 

The  American  annual  production  (iDcluding  Canada)  increased 
duiing  the  same  period  from  5,510,745  barrels  in  1870  to  30,626,100 
ID  1882,  declining  to  25,798,000  in  1S86. 

That  the  production  and  price  expericucca  of  the  great  sta{^s 
fibres  of  commerce  and  consumption  in  rcceut  ycata  hare  not  been 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  foods  and  metals,  will  also  appear  (rotn  tbe 
following. 

CoTTo.v. — Comparing  1860  with  1885,  the  decline  ia  the  price  of 
American  cottou  (middling  uplands)  in  the  New  York  market  has  not 
been  material.  The  year  188G,  howoTer,  witocsiscd  a  dcdine  to 
a  lower  poiut  (8{^)  than  haa  becu  reached,  with  one  exceptioD, 
since  the  year  1855 ;  the  exception  occurring  just  after  the  failure 
of  the  Glasgow  Bank  in  Scotland  in  1878,  the  lowest  quotaliooa 
in    both    ycara    being    exactly    tbc    same.       On    tbe    other    hand. 
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tbe  iDCTCasc  in  the  world's  euppl.v  of  cotton  id  recent  rears  tias 
been  -very  considiTuhlc,  the  American  crop  iuereasing  from  3,!>30,00(> 
bales  iu  18?2-r3  to  0,575.000  iu  1885-86,  or  67  per  cent.;  wLiI« 
the  supply  oF  tbe  world  for  the  correspondrng  period  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  from  0,32  t.OOO  hales  to  «.67B,O0O  bales,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  32  per  cent.  Such  an  increase  in  production  vould  un- 
doubted!)' hare  occasioned  a  more  marked  decline  in  price  had 
it  not  been  for  a  great  and  coincident  increase  in  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  cotton  fabrics,  which  in  tnm  was  undoubtedly  in  con- 
sequence of  a  material  decline  in  the  cost  of  the  same,  us  the  result 
of  improvemenls  iu  machinery  and  methods  of  production;  the 
equivalent  of  the  labour  of  an  operative  iu  the  factories  of  yew 
England  baring  increased  from  12,1(11  yards  in  1850  to  19,29.^  in 
1870  and  28,032  iu  1S81- ;  white  the  reduction  in  tlic  price  of 
staodard  sbeetiu]^  from  I85U  to  1885  has  been  about  ten  per  cent., 
and  of  standard  prints  and  prinling-clotfas,  during  the  same  period, 
approximately  10  per  cent. 

Wool.— According  to  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck  (Journal 
of  Slaliaticttl  Socifti/,  March  1887),  the  price  of  merino  wool  (Port 
Philip,  Australia,  average  fleece),  com|)ariug  the  averages  of  the 
uerifcs  of  ycaja  18G7-77  and  1878-83  declined  107  percent.;  ur, 
ootDpariug  the  average  price  of  18G7-77  with  that  of  the  single  year 
188C,  when  wool  "  was  cheaper  than  at  any  time  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation,"  27  per  cent.  Certain  fibres  classed  with 
vool,  and  known  a.i  "  alpaca"and  *' mohair,"  and  the  grade  of  long- 
combing  English  wools  known  as  "  Lincoln,"  experienced  a  much 
greater  decline  after  1874-75,  owing  lo  the  curious  circunutance  that 
a  change  in  fashion  in  those  years  almost  entirely  and  suddeulr 
destroyed  any  demand  for  the  before  popular,  stifT,  lustrous  fabrics 
inaunfactured  from  such  wools  for  female  wear,  and  substituted  iu 
their  place  the  soft  and  pliable  cloths  that  are  made  from  merino  wooIr. 

The  increase  in  the  productioa  and  world's  supply  of  raw  wools 
from  the  years  1860  to  1885  inclusive,  was  about  100  per  cent. 
According  to  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  tables,  the  increase  from  1873  to 
1885  inclusive  waa  20  per  cent.;  according  to  Messrs.  Helmuth, 
Schwartsc  &  Co.,  of  London,  the  iQcrcaae  from  1871-75  to  1881-85 
was  23  per  cent.;  and  from  1871-75  to  1886,  35  per  cent.  The 
wool-clip  of  the  Uuited  States  increased  from  26i,0(X),000  pounds  in 
1880  to  339,000,000  in  1885,  or  24-G  per  cent,  in  six  years.  Such 
an  iucteaae  in  the  world's  supply  of  wool  would  undoubtedly  have 
resulted  in  a  greater  decline  iu  prices,  had  not  the  increase  been 
accompanied,  as  was  the  case  with  cotton,  with  a  very  marked 
increase  daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  world's  con- 
sumption — i.e.,  from  2-03  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  head  iu  1860  to 
2-63  pounds  in  1886. 
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SiLC — ^Tbc  decliae  in  the  price  of  sUk  (TBatlec),  acconliag  to  Mr. 
Sanerbeck,  ftom  the  STcrege  price  of  18G7-77  to  tbo  average  of  1886, 
irss  about  40  per  cent.;  and  the  avL-ragc  mcreaae  ia  sappi/  of  all 
Tu-ietics  of  BiUc-Bbrc,  comparing  1B78  with  18S5,  ira$  reported  b^ 
the  same  autboritf  as  about  I'Z  per  ccut.  Ko  relation  bctffeeu  tbe 
price  morcmcnts  of  tbis  commoditT  itnd  supply  and  demand,  or  uoj 
other  agencies,  can,  however,  be  established,  which  fails  to  take  mto 
account  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  ramie  and  other  fibres  and 
materula  within  recent  jears  as  substitutes  for  or  adulterations  of 
sUk  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics,  and  wbicb  must  obviously  hare 
au  cRect  oo  the  price  of  raw  ailk  equivalent  to  an  iucreasc  ia  its 
supply. 

JuTi. — tiood  medium  jute  declined  in  tlie  Londoii  market  Irom 
.£17  per  ton  in  IHZ-t  to  in  average  of  ^11  lOjf.  in  IS.'^e,  or  more  than 
32  per  cent  Tbe  increase  in  exports  from  British  India  was  from 
5,206,570  cvt.  in  1876  to  10,348,900  cwt.  in  1883,  or  98  per  cent. 

Nitrate  or  Soda. — The  recent  price  experiences  of  uitrate  of  e€>da 
(Chilian  saltpetre]  bare  been  very  curious.  The  supply  of  thia  article, 
which  corresponds  to  the  more  valuable  nitrate  of  potash  (true 
saltpetre),  is  practically  limited  to  one  locality  ou  tbe  earth's  Hurface 
— a  rainless,  desert  tract — in  the  province  of  TarapacA,  which  formerlr 
belonged  to  Peru,  but  has  recently  been  annexed  to  Chili.  It  is 
cheaply  and  plentifully  obtained,  at  points  from  fifty  to  ninety  miles 
from  tbe  coast,  by  dissolring  out  the  nitrate  salt  from  tbe  desert 
earth,  which  it  impregnates,  with  water,  and  concentrating  tbe 
solution  by  boiling  to  the  point  where  tbe  nitrate  sepuratRs  by 
crystalliiation.  Up  to  the  year  1845  it  was  an  article  so  litllc  known 
to  commerce  that  only  6,000  tons  were  annually  exported  ;  but  ns  its 
value  as  a  fcrtilixing  agent  in  agriculture,  and  as  n.  chenp  source  of 
nitrogen  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  became  recognized,  the 
demand  fen  it  rapidly  increased,  until  the  amount  exported  in  1883 
was  estimated  at  370,000  tons,  or  more  than  a  thousand  million 
pounds.  To  meet  this  demand  and  obtain  Uic  profit  rcsuliing  from 
aabstitnting  skilful  for  primitire  methods  of  extracting  and  murkcting 
tbo  nitrate,  foreign  capital,  mainly  Knglish,  cxtcnoively  engaged  in  tbo 
business.  A  large  amount  of  Kuglish-madu  machinery,  and  tua 
Knglish  engineers  and  mechauios,  were  sent  out  and  planted  in 
desert ;  additional  supplies  of  water  were  secured,  and  a  railroad  (tf 
nine  miles  in  length  constructed  to  the  port  of  Iquique  on  the  sea- 
coast,  for  the  trsnsjiurtatioa  of  coal,  provisions,  and  other  material 
up,  and  the  nitrate  as  a  return  freight  dou-n.  So  energetically,  more- 
orer,  was  the  work  pressed,  that  at  the  last  a  most  complete 
establishroent — constructed  under  Englisli  auspices,  the  business 
employing  wbcu  in  full  operation  six  hundred  men — was  prisecnfed 
unremittingly  by  night  (by  the  ngency  of  the  electric  light)  as  well 
•a  by  day.     The  result  was  exactly  what  might  hire  been  anticipated. 
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The  export  of  citrate,  vhkh  vas  319,000  tons  in  1881,  rose  to 
670,000  toDi  in  188.1;  and  pricN^a  at  tlic  clow  of  1883  declined  with 
great  rapidity  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50  per  ceuL,  or  to  a  point 
claimed  to  be  below  the  cost  of  productJou.  Such  a  result^  threateo- 
ing  the  whole  husinesH  vith  duastCT,  led  to  an  agrccmeat,  on  the  part 
of  all  the  interests  concRnicil,  tu  limit  from  June  1884  to  January 
1887  the  product  of  every  establishment  to  liu  per  cent,  of  lU 
capitcity.  But  notwithstanding  thctc  vcll-dc7i»cd  measures,  prices 
have  not  been  reatorvd  to  their  former  figures,  the  average  price 
per  cwt.  in  Londoa  having  been  lOs.  in  1886,  as  compared  vith  an 
a-verage  of  lis.  for  1867-77.  For  May  1887  ihe  quotationa  had 
adrauced  tu  lis.  and  1U.  ^d.  This  case  is  cs{)ccially  worthy  of 
notice,  because  it  constttutea  another  example  of  u  great  and  rapid 
decline  in  the  price  of  a  standard  and  Taluublo  oonunodity  in  the 
world's  comtacrcc,  and  for  which — -all  the  facts  being  clearly  undcr- 
atood — it  is  not  possiUe  to  assign  any  other  cause  than  that  of 
production  in  excess  of  any  current  demand  for  consumption,  and 
which  in  turn  has  been  solely  contingent  on  the  employment^  under 
norel  conditions,  of  improved  methods  for  overcoming  territorial  and 
climatic  difliculties. 

Cnncurreutly  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  nitrate  of  soda,  salt- 
petre, or  nitrate  of  potash,  also  notably  declined  from  ^8*.  3ii.  in 
1880  to  21*.  in  1887  (for  English  refiucil),  a  fact  which  scorns  to 
ftud  a  suflicient  explanation  in  the  circumstance  that  nitrate  of  soda 
can  be  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  substitute  for  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  that  the  export  of  the  latter  from  India,  the  country  of  chief 
supply,  increased  from  352,1)05  cwt,  in  1881  to43I,lH7  cwt.  in  188&, 
or  3G  per  cent. 

Paper. — .\  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  less,  paper  was  made 
Jmost  exclusively  from  the  fibres  of  oottou  and  Hticn  rags ;  and  with 
in  enormous  and  continually  increasing  demand,  paper  and  rags  not 
mly  rapidly  increased  in  price,  but  continually  tended  to  increase, 
^•nd  thus  greatly  stimulated  effort  for  the  dia4»ivcry  and  utilization  of 
new  iihroua  mntcriaU  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  Tliese  efforts 
hare  been  so  eminently  successful  that  immense  quantities  of  pulp 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  arc  now  made  from  the  fibres 
of  wood,  straw,  and  various  grasses,  and  so  cheaply  that  the  prices 
of  fair  qualities  of  book-paper  have  decliucd  since  the  year  1872 
[to  the  extcut  of  fully  50  per  cent.^  while  iu  the  case  of  ordinary 

news'"  the  decline  has  been  even,  greater.      Hags,  although  still 
^extenuvely    used,    have,    by    the    competitive    supply    of   substitute 
laterials,  and  a  consequent  comparative  lack  of  demand,  liccn  also 
greatly  cbeapencd. 

QciKiNi:. —  But  in  no  one  article  has  the  decline  in  recent  years 
b^en  more  extraordinary  and  thoroughly  capable  of  explanation  than 
in  tlie  case  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  a  standard  chemical  'preparation 
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used  exteuiivcly  all  over  tbe  world  for  medioinal  purposes.  In  1865 
t]iR  higbcHt  price  of  aulpliste  or  ijuininc  in  the  'Rttglisli  market  was 
4<.  Ad.  per  ounce,  irbicti  gTa.dually  advanced  to  Ms.  fid.  in  1873, 
receding:  to  6^.  9d.  in  1876.  I»  the  nuUcqucnt  year,  owiog  to 
au  interruption  iu  the  c:cportation  of  cincboua-bark  from  South 
America  by  civil  war  in  New  Granada,  and  by  low  water  iu  tbe 
Magdaleua  Kircr,  the  price  advanced  to  the  iinprecedoutedly  bigh 
figure  of  ]C».  Cd.  per  onnce,  receding  to  13*.  in  1879,  and 
I2i.  in  18H0.  la  1843  idcnticully  the  same  article  sold  in  Europe 
for  8ff.  6c/.  |ier  ounce,  and  in  1885  for  S«.  6d.,  a  result  entirely  attri- 
butalile  to  the  Bucccssful  and  extensive  introduction  and  growth  of 
the  ciochona-trce  in  the  British  and  Dutch  Kast  ledict,  and  to  the 
further  very  curious  circumstance,  that  while  the  cincbona-harks  from 
South  America- — ^tlie  product  of  indigenous  trees — yield  on  au 
average  not  over  2  per  cent,  of  quinine,  the  bark  of  the  cultivated 
tree  iu  Java  is  reported  to  yield  from  8  to  13  [wr  cent 

The  decline  in  the  prices  of  many  chemicals,  due  to  improvements 
iu  methods  aud  to  excess  of  production,  has  also  been  rery  great — the 
decUue  in  soda-ash  from  1873  having  been  &!  per  cent.,  while  blcach- 
ing-powders  (chloride  of  lime)  declined  from  £10  in  1873  to  £6  IZt. 
in  1878,  re(!eding  to  .t\)  in  1887. 

Many  other  commodities,  of  greater  or  leas  importanoc,  might  be 
included  in  thin  investigation,  with  a  deiluction  of  like  results ;  but 
this  is  not  necessary,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  rise 
from  an  examination  of  the  record  of  the  production  and  price  experi- 
ences of  the  commodities  which  hare  been  specified — which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  rcprCBCut,  conaJdurcd  cither  from  the  standpoint  of 
qualities  or  values,  tbe  great  bulk  of  tbe  trade,  commerce,  and  con- 
sumption of  the  world — without  hctug  abundantly  and  conclusively 
satislictt  that  the  dcdinc  in  their  prices  which  baa  occurred  during 
tbe  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  from  1873,  has  been  so  largely  dae 
to  conditions  alTccting  their  supply  aud  demand  that  if  any  or  all 
other  causes  whatever  linvc  contributed  to  such  a  result,  the  inllucnce 
exerted  has  not  been  appreciable ;  and  further,  that  if  the  prices  of  aJl 
other  commodities  not  included  in  the  above  record  had  confessedly 
been  influenced  by  a  scarcity  of  gold,  the  claims  preferred  by  the 
advocates  of  the  latter  theory  could  not  be  fairly  entitled  to  any  mora 
favourable  verdict  than  that  of  "  not  proven." 

But  have  all  other  commodities,  for  which  conclusive  evidence  of 
a  recent  greatly  augmented  production  cannot  be  prodnced,  exhibited 
in  their  recent  price  movement!)  any  evidence  of  having  been  subjected 
to  nny  induenccs  attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  gold?  Tbe  considera- 
tion of  this  question  must  be  postponed  to  another  occasion. 

David  A.  Whlia 
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TIIGRR  bus  lately  been  no  small  stir  iu  many  quarters  about  tbe 
rclAtioQs  bctwccu  "laoguage  "  and  "  literature  "  and  the  sup- 
posed oppotitioD  between  tlicm.  To  say  that  there  has  been  a  dis- 
pute ou  tlie  subject  n-ould  perhups  be  goiug  too  far.    For  the  question 

may  be  rained, 

".Si  rixA  (tt,  iilit  tu  {iul«u,  Fga  vikf ula  tAiibaiu." ' 

A  great  deal  has  beeu  said  ou  one  side  and  very  litlle  ou  tLe  otlier. 
Tlie  aide  wUich  has  Lad  most  said  against  it  has  said  very  little 
Bgaiuat  the  uther  aide.  And  it  ims  said  little  agaiust  the  other  aide, 
bccauac  it  wu)  tlow  in  underataudiuj^  that  there  were  tiro  aides. 
Mca  vho  were  doing  their  oirn  work  and  folloHiog  their  oim  studies 
vtithout  meddling  nitb  the  work  aud  studies  of  others  were  a  little 
amaKcd  to  be  suddenly  told  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  this 
pursuit  aud  that,  that  they  had  committed  a  "  fraud  " — that  has  beeu 
the  favoufitte  formula — upon  this  subject  aud  that.  The  odd  thing 
was  that  the  subjects  which  they  were  charged  with  treating  iu  this 
unfair  way  were  subjects  towards  which  they  were  not  conscious  of 
bcariu^  auy  ill  will,  subjects  to  which  some  of  them  at  least  cer- 
taioly  belicred  that  their  own  lives  were  Ini^cly  devoted.  -  CertaiD 
electors  in  the  University  of  Oxford  were  called  od  to  make  an 
rlectiot*  to  n  certain  professorship,  and  they  made  it  according  to 
the  best  of  their  skill  and  understanding.  Such  elections  do  not 
commonly  turn  the  world  upside  down.  There  may  be  a  few  remarks 
in  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  a  few  words  of  approval  or  disnp- 
proval,  and  that  ia  all.  It  is  certuiuly  not  usual  for  such  an  clectiou, 
not  only  to  be  made  the  subject  of  endless  false  rumours  before  and 
after,  hut  to  be  branded  at  the  time  as  either  "  a  joke  or  a  job,"  and  to 
be  made  the  occasion,  mouths  and  years  after,  of  an  abiding  charge 
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of  "fraud"  against  tlie  electors.  Some  wliile  after  the  election,  the 
immediate  venue  was  clianged  from  Oxford  to  Cambriilge.  The 
ilemerits,  real  or  alleged,  of  a  certain  professor  there  were  made  the 
huudic  for  a  fierce  attack,  not  onljr  upon  him  but  upon  both  LJnirer- 
aitiet,  in  which  the  story  of  the  election  to  the  Oxford  professorship 
waa  of  course  not  forgotten.  A  little  later,  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
St  Oxford  propose^l  a  atutute  to  Congregation,  a  very  comnioa  eveot, 
and  one  whichj  as  a  rule,  does  not  greatly  stir  the  public  mind.  But 
the  heading  of  thin  .itatute  contained  the  word  "  languages  "  ;  some  of 
it*  clauses  contained  the  word  '"  literature."  The  words  acemcd 
harmless  worda;  they  were  certainly  used  with  very  harmless  mean- 
ings; biit  the  words  "language"  and  "literature"  8C«m  to  be  to 
some  minds  what  tlie  red  rag  is  in  one  proverbial  saying  and  the 
trailed  coat  in  aaothcr.  The  hubbub  bcgaa  again  ;  in  truth  it  had 
never  stopped.  The  statute  was  strongly  opfKised  in  Oxford  and 
fiercely  denounced  out  of  it,  and  the  favourite  formula  of  "  fraud  " 
did  not  fail  to  be  brought  in. 

Now  I  suppose  there  arc  some  to  whom  all  this  seems  r)>;ht  and 
natural,  and  to  whom  tlicne  charges  of  "  fraud  "  and  the  like  must 
at  least  have  a  meaning.  But  there  are  also  aomc  to  whom  the 
whole  thing  seems  very  wonderful.  Their  difRcuIty  is  to  understand 
how  "  language  "  nnd  "  literature"  came  lo  be  looked  at  as  distinct 
and  even  hostile  subjects.  They  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  belief 
that  "language"'  and  "literature"  were,  perhaps  not  exactly  the 
some  thing,  but  that  they  were  at  leaat  things  which  could  not  be  kept 
asunder  or  studied  asunder,  things  which,  if  not  the  same  thing,  were 
different  ttidea  of  the  same  thing.  How,  they  would  have  asked,  if  the 
questioQ  had  como  into  their  head$,  cau  language  stand  without 
literature  or  literature  without  language?  £ach,  they  would  have 
Rttid,  implied  the  other.  The  study  of  literature  might  be  supposed 
to  he  the  study  of  books,  and  to  study  baok^  implied  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  And,  in  such  study  of  any 
langUBgc  as  miKht  be  looked  for  in  an  University,  knowledge  of  the 
language  would  be  held  to  imply,  not  the  mere  power  of  rcuding  and 
talking  it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  language  itaelf,  its  history  tad 
character  nnd  relations  to  other  languages.  Such  knowledge  might 
not  get  beyond  the  level  of  elegant  scholarship  or  it  might  rise  Co 
that  of  the  higher  philology  ;  in  either  ease  it  would  be  what  the  time 
and  place  concerned  arrepted  as  thorough  knowlnlge  of  tlic  language, 
A  mere  empirical  command  of  a  language,  the  mere  power  of  npeaktog 
it,  was  not  the  kind  of  knowledge  with  which  au  University  would 
be  aatisficd.  Tbe  academical  knowledge  of  a  language  surely  implied 
loth  some  knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  of  the  facts  about  it, 
and  also  some  knowledge  of  the  books  written  in  that  langoagp. 
^Neither  coiUd  be  conceived  apart     One  man  might  give  more  atten- 
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tion  to  one  side  and  anuther  to  tlie  otJicr ;  liut  no  man  could  afford 
ftltogethcr  to  ocglcct  cither.  For  some  ages  Greek  and  Latin  were 
the  oa]j  languages  which  formed  part  of  aor  academic  course.  lo 
the  way  in  which  they  were  stttdied  there  were  some  aiauifoft  faults ; 
but  there  was  certainly  no  divorce  between  "  literature "  and 
"laoguagc,"  as  tliosc  words  were  underatoud  then. 

The  weak  side  of  the  old  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  lay  in  this, 
that  tliey  were  itodiod  apart  from  other  languages.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  some  mysterious  character  about  them,  some  supreme 
virtue  pcculiitr  to  themselves,  wliicb  made  it  needful  to  look  at  them 
all  by  themaelves,  and  made  it  in  a  manner  disrespectful  to  class  any 
other  laugaages  with  them.  Iliis  belief,  or  rather  feeling,  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  wha.t  is  called  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  learning  then 
revived  wa<t  an  exclusively  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  and  it  coiitd 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  And  besides  this,  the  error,  like  other 
errors,  contains  a  certain  measure  of  truth  :  it  is  a  half-truth  thrust 
out  of  iU  proi>cr  place.  For  purposes  purely  educational  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  have  somclLtiug  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
something  which  does  set  them  apart  from  all  others.  That  is,  'thc> 
are  better  suited  than  any  other  languages  to  be  the  groundwork 
of  study.  On  this  head  there  is  no  need  to  insist:  for  the  position  is 
not  only  admitted,  it  is  even  clamorously  asserted,  by  tome  at  least 
of  those  who  most  eagerly  act  up  "  literature  "  as  a  foe  to  "  language." 
Perhaps  indeed  the  fault  of  the  old  way  of  studying  Greek  a.ud  Latiu 
may  hare  been  that  it  made  too  much  of  "literature"  and  too  little 
of "  language."  It  certaiuly  led,  and  still  leads,  to  a  fashion  of 
confining  the  study  of  those  languages  to  certain  periods  of  them. 
The  choice  of  those  periods  might,  cither  from  a  historical  view  of 
the  languages  themeelvM  or  from  a  political  view  of  the  history  of 
those  who  spukc  them,  seem  purely  arbitrary,  but  it  is  defended  oa 
the  ground  that  the  periods  choseu  are  thoae  which  produce*!  the  best 
literary  models  in  the  two  tauguoges.  Witbiu  the  range  of  the  old 
classical  studies  it  is  certainly  not  "literature"  which  sutfersj  the 
complaint  might  rather  be  that  both  political  history  and  the  historical 
study  of  language  arc  sacrificed  to  "  literature."  Jlut  this  applies 
only  to  the  choice  of  periods.  Within  the  periods  chosen  there  is  no 
divorce  between  "language"  and  "literature;"  the  divorce,  if  any, 
is  rather  between  "lauguagc"  and  "literature"  oomhined  and  the 
study  of  the  matter  of  the  books  that  arc  choseu.  This  last  is  the 
distinction  between  the  csamioation  popularly  kuoiru  at  UxftCHxt  as 
"  Moderations  "  and  the  final  eiaminatiou  io  LlUnr  Htimanioret.  The 
severance  between  tho»c  two  may  be  fairly  objected  to  on  olheT  grounds, 
and  I  myself  deeply  regret  it;  but  it  hardly  touches  any  question 
between  "  language  "  aud  "  literature."    As  far  as  Greek  and  Latin  are 
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'^«<mocrned,  those  two  fiouriih  together.  The  caviller  mky  object  to 
fbe  isolation  of  the  two  languagea  from  other  languages ;  he  mmy 
object  to  tliB  npglect  of  all  except  certain  pcrloils  of  thoic  langnagei 
Snt  5o  far  as  the  (ircck  and  Latin  languages  and  the  literature  con-' 
taincd  in  those  languages  arc  studied  at  all,  language  and  literature  are 
certainly  Btiidicd  together.  Those  who  had  goue  tbroygh  and  proStted 
by  the  old  system  of  classical  study  at  Oxford,  without  rouch  upecu- 
lation  u  to  the  nature  of  that  ayatcm  or  of  any  other  aysteras  tbet 
might  be  put  in  its  place,  might  hare  been  surprised  to  hear  of 
"  litcratnrc  "  aud  "  language  ''  aa  distinct  and  possibly  boslile  subjects. 
As  far  as  concerned  the  two  languages  to  which  they  bad  given  most 
thought,  tlicy  Imd  assuredly  doue  irbntevcr  tbcy  had  done  of  gramma- 
tical and  pliilulugical  study  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  study 
of  the  muter-pieces  of  literature,  and  they  had  reached  those  master- 
pieces of  literature  only  throtigh  a  careful  study,  acconling  to  some 
standard  of  careful  studyj  of  Ibc  languages  in  which  they  were 
written. 

Now  to  those  at  least  who  hold  that  the  study  of  language,  no  Ie«» 
than  the  study  of  history,  is  a  vrhuli:,  who  hold  ihut  no  language  cnn 
be  profitably  studied  wholly  apart  from  all  other  languages,  that  there 
is  no  special  mystery  about  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that  u 
really  Round  study  of  them  and  a  really  souud  study  of  other  lan- 
guages must  be  carried  ou  accordiug  to  exactly  the  same  mctboda — to 
them  it  would  seem  to  follow  us  a  natural  eoiisetiucuce  that  in  the 
souud  study  of  any  other  language  the  name  close  couucsiou  between 
language  and  literature  should  be  kept  up.  I  am  apcakiog  of  sound 
Htudy,  thorouKb  study,  such  study  as  it  la  worthy  of  an  University  to 
encourage.  What  form  of  study  deserves  tbose  names  it  o  qucstimi 
which  may  be  differently  answered  at  different  times.  But  whatever 
its  shape  at  any  time,  it  btaDde  digtiugiiisbed  from  another  kind  of 
treatment  of  langnage,  from  other  ways,  not  perhaps  of  sludyiug,  but 
certainly  of  mastering,  languages  which  for  certuu  other  purpows 
are  highly  useful.  A  man  may  have  a  mastery  of  French,  for 
instance,  which  may  serve  him  lor  a  crowd  <if  practical  purposes, 
a  mastery  vrbicb  may  even  make  him  shine  in  &  diplomatic  con- 
gress, and  yet  be  may  have  hardly  any  notioa  of  the  history  of 
the  French  language,  hardly  any  notiou  of  its  relations  to  Latin 
and  tu  the  other  Itomance  tongues.  On  the  other  band  a  roati 
may  have  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Krencb 
langnagr  and  of  all  the  stages  of  its  history,  lie  may  have  read  a  crowd 
of  French  books,  old  and  new — that  is,  he  may  have  studied,  and  pro- 
fitably studied,  both  language  and  literature— uud  yet  bt;  may  bc<iuitc 
•unable  to  mate  a  I-'rcnrb  speech.  >.o  doubt  the  most  perfect  state 
of  mastery  of  any  language  is  when  a  man  combines  both  these  forms 
of  knowledge  of  it;  but  it  is  *  matter  of  fact  that  they   may  be. 
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and  oftcD  are,  foiiod  apart.  But  it  U  surely  the  accond,  the  scholatiy 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  it  is  the  business  of  an  Univensity 
to  encourage  :  the  practical  mastery  each  man  must  gain  for  himself 
in  a  crowd  of  ways  which  lie  outside  the  authority  of  profcsnors  and 
examioera.  Each  kind  of  kaoirledgc  is  good  in  its  own  way  and  for 
its  own  purpose.  £cst  of  all  it  is  when  both  are  foand  to^clhcr.  But 
the  two  may  exist  apart ;  and  as — to  assume  a  doctrine  on  which  I 
mny  hare  to  insist  further  on — erery  kind  of  knowledge  la  not  a  fit 
subject  for  University  training,  we  may  fairly  lay  down  that  it  is  the 
business  of  an  University  to  teach  men  the  scholarly  knowledge  of 
languages,  that  it  is  not  its  business  to  teach  men  their  practical 
mofttery. 

£ut  here  wc  arc  met  by  another  diBicuIty.  The  proposition  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  aa  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  French  or  of  any 
other  spokcu  Kuro])caa  laoguago,  and  that  it  is  the  busiuess  of  au 
University  to  encourage  such  knowledge,  is  likely  to  meet  with 
enemies,  and  with  enemies  ou  different  sides.  More  than  one  kind 
of  classical  scholar  is  likely  to  object.  I  need  not  speak  uf  the  kind 
of  scholar  whose  whole  scholarship  consists  in  making  imitative 
vCTSca  and  quoting  scraps  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  There  is  danger 
from  a  higher  kind  of  scholar  than  that,  from  the  scholar  who  really 
knows  something  of  the  rircck  and  Latin  languages,  and  of  the  litera- 
ture of  each,  during  certain  period*,  but  who  declinet  to  go  beyond 
those  periods.  Tbcro  is  danger  from  the  man  who  begins  but  re- 
fuaa  to  finish,  from  the  man  who  grouiida  his  support  uf  Greek  and 
Latin  on  the  strange  argument  that  they  arc  "dead  languages."  It 
\a  fiingular,  but  it  ia  true,  that  there  is  no  form  of  ignorance  more 
thoroughly  complete  than  that  in  which  the  ordinary  cLassical  scholar 
is  contented  to  abide,  ia  which  he  ia  rather  proud  to  abide,  of  all 
the  later  furms  of  the  two  languages  to  wLieh  he  professes  to 
devote  himself.  He  seems  positively  to  shrink  from  any  contact 
with  their  later  history  and  their  later  literature.  Such  an 
one  cannot  he  a  friend  to  the  scholarly  study  of  the  forms  of 
Greek  and  Latin  now  spoken  in  £!urape,  because  that  study  calls  for 
exactly  tho  kind  of  knowledge  from  which  he  tarns  away.  A 
Teutonic  or  Slavonic  scholar  he  might  just  possibly  be,  though  even 
ia  these  branches  of  study  he  would  be  under  great  distulvaotngcs; 
&  Romance  scholar  be  caiuiot  he;  ao  to  call  him  involves  a  physical 
contradiction.  As  for  any  special  scholarship  applied  to  the  later 
ages  of  the  (ircek  tongue,  that  one  hardly  ventures  to  speak  of. 
How  deep  is  the  ignorance,  how  deep  ia  the  dislike,  with  which  the 
ordinary  clawiea]  scholar  approachca  any  wider  knowledge  of  the 
hi&tory  and  literature  of  the  tODgae*  which  he  thinks  specially  his 
own,  was  shown  in  tho  rejection  last  year  by  the  Oxford  Congrega- 
tion of  the  statute  which  proposed  to  do  tometbing  to  fill  up  the 
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wretched  gap  between  «o  eiilled  "  ancient  "  and  "  modern,"  whidi  is 
the  hanc  of  all  Oxford  atodies. 

If  the  rejwlion  of  one  Oxford  sutute  ihowed  the  Mod  of  dislike 
■which  a  acholarly  study  of  bo  called  ""modern"  lanjfUHgca  i«  Ukelr 
to  meet  vitfa  on  one  side,  the  oppositioQ  to  another  Atatnte  shows 
the  kind  of  di-ilikc  which  it  is  likely  to  meet  with  on  another  side. 
That  a  statute  dcxigiied  to  cncoura^  such  atudiea  haa  been  denounced 
as  a  "  fraud  on  literature  "  is  a  fact  well  worthy  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  TCTcals  the  natnro  of  the  new  "literary"  opposition;  in  «o  doing' 
it  takea  us  Tery  deep  into  sevoral  aspects  of  one  stage,  the  latest,  of 
the  English  tauguagc  and  its  literature.  The  word  "fraad**  is  m 
hard  one;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  taken  in  its  ohTious  sense;  the 
charge  may  mean  uo  more  than  that  "  litcratare,"  iu  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used  by  those  who  bring  it,  is  not  made  ao  mnch 
of  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  truth  is  that  the  objection  made  to  the 
Btatute,  and  the  strong  language  used  about  it,  hare  brought  to  the 
front  the  fact  that  "literature"  is  an  ambiguous  and  sometimes  a 
misleading  term.  The  statute,  in  its  heading,  says  nothing  about 
"literature";  it  is  a  statute  for  establishing  a  "  School  of  Modem 
Languages";  but  the  word  "literature"  occurs  more  than  once  in 
its  clauses.  According  to  the  older  notion  of  thingH,  this  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  A  school  of  language  conld  not  fail  to  be  a 
school  of  "literature"  in  one  aease,  in  what  some  will  think  the 
worthier  sense,  the  sound  study  of  books  in  those  languages  wliich 
the  school  takes  in  hand.  And  the  contemplated  school  of  Moderu 
Languages  is  designed  to  be  a  school  of  literature,  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  elder  school  of  l-iierrp  /lumnniorrg  was  a  school  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  meant  to  take  in  the  solid  study  of  great  books  in  those 
languages  which  come  within  the  range  of  the  school.  But  it  is 
meant  to  take  in  this  study  in  close  connexion  with  the  sound  stndy 
of  the  languages  themselrcs,  or  rather  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
sound  study  of  these  Tanguagea.  The  fierce  objections  which  hare 
been  raised  against  the  school  show  that  there  are  those  who  by  a 
study  of  "  literature"  mean  something  dilferent  from  this. 

If  the  experience  of  one  man  is  worth  saying  anything  aboot,  I 
may  say  that  the  fact  that  there  could  be  any  opposition  between 
"language"  and  "  literature"  came  upon  me  as  a  new  light  at  the 
time  of  the  election  to  the  Aterton  profeesoiship.  We  who  had  to 
clcet  were  beset  by  cries  on  both  nidci.  The  title  of  the  profewor- 
ship  -was  certainly  an  awkward  one.  Its  bolder  is  "  Profenor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature."  Something  perhaps  of  an  arljel^ 
something  perhaps  of  an  adjective,  is  needed  to  make  this  title  suit 
the  rules  cither  of  "  language  "  or  of  "  literature.  Some  people  made 
thcmsclrca  rcry  merry  over  this  title,  and  they  had  a  right  to  do  so 
if  tbcy  chose ;  only  they  seemed  to  think  that  their  merriment  told 
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in  some  wa/  against  the  electors.  Yet  tbe  electors  liad  nothing 
to  do  with  tlic  title ;  thcr,  like  the  rest  of  the  Uuivcrsitj-,  had  simply 
to  lake  it  OS  they  found  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Commit sioncrs.  fiut 
anyhow  the  words  "  I^anguagc  "  aud  "  Literature  "  were  both  io  the 
title,  and  if  tbero  uraa  an;  doubt  as  to  irhat  was  meant  by  "  literature," 
there  was  at  least  do  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant  by  "  langaagc." 
That  that  word  was  to  Ite  takuu  in  the  old  t^oliularly  senae  iru  plain 
from  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  nev  pro- 
fessomhip  should  be  united  with  the  profpssarsbip  of  "  Anglo-Saiou/' 
It  was  odd,  and  it  has  proved  very  unlucky,  that  the  Commissioneni 
only  augge»ted  when  they  might  have  ordained ;  bat  at  any  rate 
the  objcet  of  the  new  chair  waa  to  unite  the  study  of  "  language " 
iu  the  fullest  aod  deepest  sense  witli  the  study  of  "  literature  "  in  some 
MDse.  And  to  roe  at  least  the  anion  seemed  perfectly  reasonable.  For 
1  wan  still  in  that  &tate  of  antiquated  ilarJiness  which  couceivcd  that 
language  implied  literature  and  that  literature  implied  language,  and 
'which  nerer  thought  of  any  opposition  between  the  two.  I  had  thought 
in  my  simplicity  that  our  business  was  to  clioose  eome  one  who  got  at 
the  language  through  the  literature  aod  at  the  literature  through 
the  language.  From  this  dream  I  was  awakened,  aod  I  dare  say 
others  were  awakened  also,  by  "  barbarian  war-cries  on  every  side." 
Many  votaries  of  literature  were  shouting  that  liteniturc  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Uraguage,  aud  at  least  one  votary  of  language  vtts 
«hoi)tiug  no  h'ss  loudly  that  language  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
lilerature.  The  truth  gradually  dawned  upon  me  as  I  listened  to  the 
shouts  aud  as  1  did  my  duty  as  an  elector  hy  studying  the  teati- 
monials  and  other  credentials  of  the  candidates.  I  hod  conceiTcd  that 
a  mostCTj  of  English  literature  meant  a  study  of  the  great  master- 
pieces  written  ia  the  language,  a  study  grounded  on  a  true  historical 
kcowlcdge  of  the  language,  in  which  knowledge  a  mastery  of  its 
miuuter  philology  was  at  least  a  counsel  of  perfection.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  to  have  written  an  article  or  two  on  some  very 
rooderu  subject  was  of  itself  a  qualification  for  a  professor  of 
"  English  Lauguoge  aud  Literature."  The  gift  of  writing  such 
urtiolca  well  ia  a  gift  by  no  means  to  be  despiaed ;  but  1  should  have 
called  it  by  some  other  name,  possaihly  by  some  less  lofty  name.  I 
migbt  have  thought  that  "  literature  "  of  such  a  kind,  if  *'  literature  " 
it  is  to  he,  WE8  all  very  well  in  its  own  way,  perhaps  amusing,  per- 
haps even  iustnictive,  but  that  it  was  not  quite  of  that  solid  character 
which  wc  w«rc  used  to  look  for  in  any  branch  of  au  Uuiversity  course. 
Gradually  I  learned  that  there  were  many  people  of  quite  another 
way  of  thinking.  I  found  that  there  was  something  which  claimed 
the  name  of  "literature"  which  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with 
eolid  scholarship  of  any  kind.  Something,  it  might  bo  that  won  all 
very  well  in  its  nay,  something  that  there  might  bo  uo  occa^on  for 
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us  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  saj  a  vord  agnintt,  but  still  ■omeihuig 
wliicb   wc  did   not  wish  to   have  thrust  upon  us  as  a  subject  for 
Uuivenity  profctsorships  and   csniniuntious.      la  short,  I  oud  those 
who  thought  with  mc  found  out  that  by  "literature"  we  meant  one 
thing,  and  that  lome  otlicr  people  meant  another  thing.     To  us  a 
"  Profes&or  of  Eugliah  Language  and  Literature,"  provided  hi*  title 
was    dul7    atrcuglhciicd    with    articles    and    adjectives,    seemed     & 
perfectly  reasonable  kiud  of  person.      He    was    to   be    a   master 
of   the   Language  and    Literature   of   Knglaod   iu   the  same   Kenaa 
ia    which     any    rciUiy    competent     professor    or    reader    of   Greek 
or  Latiu  is  a  master  of  those  lauguages  and  tlieir  literature.    He  was 
to  be  master  of  the  language,  and  also  master  of  the  books  written 
in    that   Inuguage.      He   was    to  bcgiu    at    the  beginning,  but  he 
was  not    to  draw  iu  at  any  arbitrary  |H>int,  but  to  go  on  whither- 
soever his  studies  should  naturally  lead  him.     Starting  from  the 
beginning,  he  would  nnturnlly  in  counsc  of  time  come  to  the  end,  >a 
far  as  n  thing  which  nas  going  ou  ooiild  be  said  to  have  an  end. 
But  we  found  that  the  main  objection  to  our  notions  was  that  they 
took    iu    the    hegiuniug.     Thu  chief   position    of  all    was    that  the 
beginning  ought  to  have  no  place  iu  the  whole  affair.     The  end  was 
to  be  reached,  but  by  some  other  ruad  than  starting  from  the  begin* 
niag.      It  voi  to  be  English  "  literature  "  iu  some  sense  which  did 
not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  Koglish  language 
or  a  compnrisou  of  those  forms  with  those  of  kindred  languages;  najr 
more,  it    was  absolutely  to  shut  such  studies  out.       Through  the 
whole  dispute  wc  have  had  to  strive,  not  with  a  mere  passive  neglect 
or  ignorance  of  Teutonic  studies,  but  with  a  positive  dislike  to  tfaem. 
Whatever  Eugliab  "  literature  "  was,  it  was  to  be  something  which  did 
not  call  for  any  fellowship  with  the  older  Kugliah,  or  with  Gothic,  Scan- 
dinarian,  or  Old  Iligli-Germau.     It  was  to  be  more  than  something 
that  did  not  call  for  them;  it  was   to  be  something  which  diatjno* 
tively  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.     The  cry  from  manv 
voices  was  that  a  professor  of  "  literature  "  ought  to  have  notliing  to 
do  with  "  language;  "  tbc  cry  from  at  least  one  very  vigorous  nuca 
was  that  a  professor  of  "  language  "  ought  to  hare  nothing  io  do 
with  "literature." 

It  is  worthy  of  no  small  ootice  that,  as  liaa  just  been  hinted,  the 
outcry  reached  its  loudest  iu  the  case  of  our  own  language.  Greek 
was  strangely  left  out  altogether ;  it  might  have  been  curious  to  Me 
what  the  objectors  would  have  said  to  a  statute  which  implied  that 
the  Greek  tongue  was  still  living,  that  Homer  and  Rli&gas,  Ilerodottu 
and  Trikoup^s,  formed  parts  of  cue  unbroken  scries.  The  Romance 
tonguea  and  tlicir  parent  were  treated  with  some  respect ;  for  men 
were  not  called  on  to  accept  the  hard  saying  that  I>atiu  is  still  olire, 
hut  pnly,  what  the  boldest  can  hardly  dispute,  that  it  has  still  living 
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'  children.  Tlie  "  ]jetto<Slavic  ((roup  "  was  looker)  at  as  aimply  something 
funBjr,  as  everything  may  be  looked  at  as  funny  by  those  who  thiuk  it 
the  mark  of  a  wit  and  a  luperior  peraon  to  mtjck  atwhaterer  be  does 
not  undcntand.  The  evident  dislike  to  Teutonic  studies,  above 
all  to  Kaglisb  studies,  lies  deeper.  It  vas  plain  that,  while  "  Lctto- 
Slavic"  -was  simply  jeered  at,  (Jotbic  and  "  AuRlo-Saxon "  were 
Hcriously  dreaded.  This  is  nothing  dlse  than  another  rorm  of  the 
Eogliahmsn's  wonderful  fancy  for  turning  bia  back  on  himself  and 
wisbiug  li>  oi»kL>  himself  out  to  be  anything  rather  than  himself.  And 
with  this  might  seem  to  be  mingletl  an  uneasy  feeliog  that  the  claims 
ofJ^Dglish  "  literature,"  as  a  pleasant  and  easy  study,  may  Ik  seriously 
thrcatirncd,  if  it  be  once  once  atablishcd  that,  in  Knglish,  ns  well 
as  iu  other  toaguea,  any  scholarly  study,  of  the  later  forms  requires  a 
Beholarly  knowledge  of  tbc  earlier.  Our  difficulties  as  to  Greek  aud 
our  difficulties  as  to  English  are  of  au  exactly  opposite  kind.  With 
Ureuk  it  is  hard  to  persuade  people  to  go  on  to  the  ciid ;  with 
English  it  is  hard  to  persuade  people  to  start  from  the  beginning. 
To  many  it  seems  passing  strange  to  he  told  that  Greek  literature  is 
still  a  living  thing;  but  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  (ircck  litera- 
ture denies  that  Homer  is  part  of  it.  That  Beowulf  is  part  of 
English  literature  is  still  a  strange  saying  to  many.  With  aomo  the 
strangcuese  is  that  of  pure  ignorauee ;  tk«  result  of  meaningless 
distinctions  and  a  confusing  nomeaclaturc.  With  others  there  is  a 
fear,  a  fear  from  their  point  of  view  well  •grounded,  that  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  Beowulf  ha  part  of  English  literature  would  make  the 
study  of  English  literature  another  and  a  graver  business  thau  what 

jtbcy  wish  it  to  be. 

Amid  tbc  tirst  echoes  of  these  cries  the  election  to  the  Mertoa 
profeworship  was  made ;  they  became  louder  and  more  diiitinet  after 
the  election.  Truly  the  electors,  when  they  made  their  choice,  had 
I  little  thought  of  the  storm  which  they  were  about  to  draw  down 
upon  their  heads.  And  yet  perhaps  they  should  have  been  warned 
by  the  number  and  strangeness  of  tbe  rumours  which  went  aljout, 
I  even  before  any  action  had  been  taken  on  which  a  rumour  could  be 
fouodcd.  It  would  not  do  to  aay  tb&t  tbe  tales  ivhicb  went  about 
proved  tlmt  tbe  "  mjthopceic"  faculty  had  not  died  out  among  mau- 
I  kind.  For  in  that  wbieh  is  mythical,  that  which  is  aaffeii/tafi,  we 
look  for  some  relation  to  truth ;  we  look  for  some  kernel  of  truth,  in 
factor  in  idea,  round  wbicb  the  mythical  elements  may  grow. 
Bat  the  rumours  which  went  abroad  nbout  this  election  had  not  even 
this  approach  to  truth.  They  lacked  perhaps  all  literary  skill,  they 
certainty  lacked  all  dramatic  probability.  Some  of  tbc  most  inde- 
pendent of  mankind,  some  of  the  men  least  likely  to  "  s&y  ditto  "  to 
anybody,  were  painted  as  all  of  tbem  humbly  following  the  lead  of 
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be  diplomatic  service  is  wortby  of  any  particular  zeal  od  it9  behalf 
may  ponibl;  be  doubted  ;  but  the  point  is  that  tbc  Unireraity  has 
Dthing  to  do  wilh  the  diplomatic  service  op  with  any  service ;  it  hns, 
It  the  itage  marked  by  its  arts  examination^  nothing  to  do  iritL  any 
profession  or  calling  of  any  kind.  Some  stop  should  be  pat  to  tliii 
toTrering  of  the  Uuiversity  by  adapting  its  system  to  auit  tliis  or 
tliaC  calling,  instead  of  clcsTing  to  the  sonnd  rule  of  giving  an  educa- 
tion trhich  should  be  good  for  a  man  whatcTcr  may  be  his  calling. 
The  gift  of  tftlking  this  or  that  tangiiagc  is  a  most  valaibte  one ;  but 
it  is  not  one  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  an  University  ;  it  is  do 
part  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  langaage.  Yet  I  beliere  that  I 
could  have  voted  for  the  clause,  if  it  had  gone  on  to  take  iu  the  ia> 
teliigiblcspcakiug  of  Greek.  Some  consistency  might  be  sacrificed  to 
sare  us  from  tbc  hideous  sounds  which  are  still  flogged  into  boya  by 
the  scboolmaaten,  and  vbich  men  at  the  Umreriitics  still  quietly 
accept 

The  objections  to  the  31odem  Language  stntute  were  essentially  the 
oatories  agaiust  the  election  to  the  ifcrton  professorship,  put,  within 
tlie  Unf  varsity  tt«elf,  into  a  more  regular  shape.  Outside  the  University 
the  shapes  chat  they  took  were  wilder  than  ever.  We  had  indeed 
strange  disputants  to  argue  agsiust  ivhcn  a  correspondent  of  the 
Timts,  signiug  himself  an  "  UiiiTcraily  Kstcnsion  Lecturer,"  showed 
that  he  belio'cd  that  the  Uuircruty  contained  a  "  Professor  of  Middle 
English,"  and  that  its  various  branches  of  study  were  managed  by 
*•  Boards  of  Directors."  To  drag  in  this  formula  of  "Middle 
English,"  which  had  never  beeu  naed  in  the  whole  matter  and  which 
had  nothiug  to  do  with  il,<iccins  to  have  been  thought  specially  funny. 
What  if  some  term  in  natural  science  should  seem  cr^ually  funny  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  it?  Only  it  would  be  thought  dis- 
Bpcctful  to  laugh  at  a  term  of  natural  science,  while  at  terms  of 
lilology  anyone  may  laugh.  The  main  objection,  so  far  as  it  could 
nnderstood,  was  the  old  one  It  was  proposed  tu  establish  a 
"school  of  "Languages" — "Literature"  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
title,  though  it  was  in  several  clauses  of  the  statute.  This  was  pro- 
aunccd  to  tw  a  "  fraud  on  literature."  Whether  the  "  fraud  "  coll- 
ated in  making  a  language  statute  at  all,  or  in  using  the  word 
literature"  in  a  laugnagc  statute,  was  not  explained. 
I  regretted  that  the  word  "literature''  was  used,  aa  being  a  word 
'which,  latterly  ot  least,  has  become  of  doubtful  meaning.  I  assume 
^that  the  authors  of  the  statute  used  it  in  one  meaning  ;  some  of  its 
Ipportcrs  certainly  did ;  the  objectors  use  it  In  another.  By  "  lite* 
itnre  "  xame  of  us  certainly  meant  such  a  study  of  Ixioka  in  English, 
Ench,  or  any  of  the  languages  concerned,  as  wc  were  asc<l  to  in 
the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  in  the  old  school  of  lAterof 
Sumaitiores.     "Hiat  is,  we  meant  a  study  of  the  books  written  in  any 
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language  in  connexion  with  the  liiiUiry  and  philutogy  of  iksC  laa^ 
guagc     It  soon  became  plain  that  theobjectora  mean  hj  *'  literature 
•omethiDg  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  historical  or  pbilologic 
atadjr.      Not  it  should  be  olearly  understood  tliat  nobodv  baa  a  aiogll 
Tord  to  sa/  againat  "  literature,"  even  in  the  eeuse  Id   nhicb   tbi 
word  ifr  ased  by  the  objector*.     The  only  approach  to  an  unkindl*' 
feeling  which  any  one  cnn  hare  towards  "  literature  "  in  any  sense 
is  one  akin  to  that  which  some  of  aa  feel  towards  aome  aspect*  cl 
natural  science.      No  one  has  a  word  to  say  against  natural  scicDC 
as  such  ;   no  one  wishes  to  discourage   its  pursuit,  no  one  wishes 
refuse  it  tta  place  alongside -of  other  branches  of  knowledge.      Bat 
some  of  us  do  feci  our  backs  set  up  wlien  some  of  the  followers  oj 
natural  science  brag  of  their  own  pursuit  as  if  nil  other  pursuits  «t 
contemptible,  aa  if  their  branch  of  "  science  "  or  knowledge  was  aloitl 
to  be  callcil  "acience"  or  kn[)wl(>(lge;  above  all  ne  feel  them  SAt  n[ 
when  natural   science   gets   all   the   money  and  othur  branches  o( 
"science"  none.     Something  of  the  same  kind  may  luippeu  in 
case  of  "litcratnrc"  also.      No  one  wishes  to  discoiira-c  any  for 
of  the  study  of  "  literature."  even  the  form  which  the  objectors  con- 
tend for.     But  human  nature  may  be  tempted  to  turn  against  it^  il 
we  are  ceaselessly  told    that  we   are    acting    fraudulently,    rimplyl 
bccautto  we  wish  to  encournge  another  form  of  study.     MoreoT«T 
must  know  for  certain  what  the  stndv  of  "  literature"  means  on 
lips  of  those  who  talk  most  loudly  about  it.     They  mean  by  th< 
word,  if  wr  rightly  understand  them,  the  reading  of  books,  the  criti' 
cism  uf  bonks,  the  finding  out  everything  about  the  writers  of 
books,  what  they  did,  what  they  thought,  anything  that  can  better' 
make  one  understand  the  books  and  the  writers ;  but  all  essentially 
as  a  matter  of  taste.      I  am  not  sure    that  the  word  "  taste  "  qui 
expresses  all  that  is  wanted,  but  I  know  of  no  one  word  that 
come    nearer  to  expressing  it.     To  talk  of  "elegant  scholarship  "I 
would  imply  something  rather  diRcrcnt,  something  which  need  not 
imply  any  minute  philology,  but  whicli  certainly  implii-s  attention 
language  as  language.      Itut,  without  attempting  any  very  rigid  defi-^ 
nition,  one  can   guess  at  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  nictnt.     It  N 
something  graceful  and  elegant,  something  that  cultivates  the  tast 
something  which  may  even  imply  a  good  deal  of  work  of  its  o\ 
kind,  only  work  of  a  different  kind  from  that  cither  of  the  compara-j 
tive  philologer  or  of  the  hiatoricul  student  of  language.      Ait  far  as] 
we  can   make  out  from   the    teaching  uf  the  huaieat  champiou  uCj 
'-'  literature,"  it  is  something  which  stands  in  a  close  and  fhendlj 
relation  to  a  certain  form  of  Greek  and   Latin  scholarship.      Saoh' 
scholamhip  may  not  be  compulaory  on  all  votaries  of  "  litcratare,", 
but  it  n  at  least  a  counsel  of  perfection,  as  the  minuter  philology  il 
with  US.     The  only  things  that   may  not  he  coapled    with  it 
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strangely  as  it  seems  to  some  of  vii,  the  bistoricftl  study  of  the 
language  ia  which  the  books  taken  in  hnnd  are  written,  tbe  compaira- 
tire  study  of  the  lanjtuageB  which  are  nkin  to  it,  and  the  study  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  literatnre  of  the  language  itself.  To 
think  of  joiniug  these  on  is  a  "fVaad;"  it  ia  brioging  in  "language," 
where  there  ouglit  to  be  only  "  literature."  Beowulf  nud  Cicdmon 
are,  it  seems,  not  "  literature."  To  find  out  a  little  more  fully  where 
we  are,  one  might  ask  a  (|uestion,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  con- 
fessedly "  literntum  " ;  to  atudy  it  ia  ft  "  literary  "  buHineM.  ft  wonid 
seem  to  be  ruled  that,  if  we  bring  in  any  reference  to  Cxdroon,  the 
whole  haainess  ceanes  to  be  "literary ";  it  becomes  the  forbidden 
study  of  "language.'"  But  bow  if,  instead  of  " Anglo- Saxou " 
Cndnaon,  we  should  bring  in  Latiu  Aritos  ?  If  Avitus  is  not  an 
"  Anglo-Saxon,"  he  is  something  worse.  If  be  is  a  Latin  writer,  he 
is  a  Latin  writer  of  that  class  towards  whom  the  feeling  of  some  who 
think  themselves  Latin  scholars  is  nimply  that  it  is  well  to  sound  a 
trumpet  before  them  to  snnonace  to  the  world  that  they  know 
nothing  about  them.  Virgil  of  course  would  do ;  he  is  "  claasical  "  : 
but  Aritus  is  as  a  mere  bishop  of  the  iron  age,  not  fostered  on 
Augnntan  elegance,  but  fed  on  controrersial  theology  at  the  court  of  a 
barbarian  king.  We  are  not  sure  tliat  the  mere  fact  of  hariog  read 
Avitus  or  heard  of  Avittts  would  not  at  once  take  away  a  man'ti  claim 
to  bo  "  literary."  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  really  deep  and 
scholarly  mnstery  nT  Milton  would  imply  a  considerable  mantRry  of 
JVirgil  and  of  other  "classical "  writers  as   well.      And   wc  believe 

jat  even  the  "  literary"  study  of  Milton  would  not  shut  them  out. 

fct  the  mere  fact  that  they  arc  "  classical,"  that  is  to  say  pagan, 
hinders  them  from  throwing  the  same  kind  of  light  on  Milton,  from 
being  in  the  same  way  forerunners  of  Milton  as  either  "  Anglo-Saxon  " 
Cndmon  or  Latin  Avitus,  For  the  matter  of  certain  poems  of  .\vitiH, 
of  Csilmon,  and  of  Milton  has  much  in  common.  A  thorough  com- 
parison of  the  three  and  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  would  be, 
one  might  think,  a  "  literary  "  study  of  the  highest  kind.  One  might 
take  it  to  be  n  study  of  "  literature  "  in  the  sense  of  that  word  which 
intended  in  the  Oxford  statute.     Only  such  a  study  could  not  be 

ladc  without  some  attention  to  "  language,"  and  even  to  its  most 
cadcd  shape,  lo  the  oldest  form  of  the  English  language.  Still  it 
about  Avitus  that  one  specially  wishes  to  know.     Some  stages  of 

Unglisb  are  clearly  ruled  to  he  too  old  to  be  "  literary"  ;  at  what 
age  dues  Latin  become  too  new  ? 

Now  be  it  again  remembered  that  no  one  has  a  word  to  say  agaiost 
"literature "  or  "  literary  "  studies,  even  in  the  narrowest  sense. 
No  one  wishes  that  every  one  who  reads  Milton  should  be  constrained 
to  read  Caidmon  and  Avitus  as  well.  A  man  may  read  Milton  very 
profitably  for  many  purposes  who  never  heard  of  either  Csdmon  or 
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Avitiu.  All  ihaX  is  uid  u  that  there  b  saotbeT  vray  of  readioi 
Milton  which  will  uaturaJIy  take  ia  aome  refereace  to  AvituSf  an^ 
erca  to  Ca»lmoa,  aud  that  some  of  us  do  not  uodcntaad  wLy  thi 
way  o(  reading  him  should  be  called  a  "  fraud  "  oa  the  other.  The 
two  may  surely  stand  side  by  side  ;  each  may  be  followed  by  differenM 
people  with  diffcrcul  objects.  Only  some  of  us,  aud  among  theni* 
seemingly  the  authors  of  the  statute,  bold  that  that  way  of  studying 
Hilton  which  naturally  takes  in  Cicdmon  and  Aritus.  and  not  tl 
way  which  shuts  them  out,  ia  the  way  of  studying  Milton  which 
Ht  to  take  its  place  in  an  University  course,  Uerc  douhtlets  is  tl 
Tub;  but  still  where  is  the  "fraud?"  All  is  straightforward  &DI 
above  board;  a  Language  statute  is  a  Lauguage  statute;  that  is 
whole  grievance.  Here  in  truth  comes  iu  a  qucatiou  which  goe« 
the  Tcry  root  of  things  with  regard  to  Unirersity  studies  and  exai 
nations.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  any  kind  of  study  fo 
which  anything  can  he  said,  any  study  which  is  fouud  pIcaAing 
proBtahlc  for  anyixMiy,  ahould  at  once  Bud  its  place  in  the  Univcru^ 
system,  aud  should  be  made  at  least  ao  altcruatirc  subject  for  the 
£.A.  examination.  Some  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  than 
are  many  studies  which  nobody  wishes  to  disparage,  studies  wl 
some  men  do  well  to  pursue  and  which  they  may  rery  well  make 
work  of  their  lives,  hut  which  may  still  be  quite  uuauitcd  to  he  sub* 
jecta  for  the  B.A.  ciamination.  1  speak  this  cautiously,  bccmc 
there  surely  arc  subjects  which  arc  not  at  all  lit  to  be  port  of  t] 
B.A.  examination,  but  nhich  arc  most  lit  for  UntTcrsity  study  at 
later  atage,  or  which  at  least  would  be  fit  for  it,  i£  all  study  highe 
than  that  needed  for  the  B.A.  degree  had  not  been  made  penal 
the  Inst  Commission.  It  is  surely  allowable  to  hold  that  som^ 
studies  are  undesirable  because  they  are  not  solid  enoughj  and  othe 
because  they  are  in  a  certain  nensc  too  solid,  that  is  because  they  arc* 
too  purely  technical.  As  nubjccts  for  the  examination  for  the  first 
degree,  we  do  not  want  professional  subjects — professional  subjects 
when  fit  for  the  Unirereity  course  at  all,  ought  to  come  after — an^ 
we  do  not  want,  vc  will  not  say  frivolous  subjects,  but  subject 
which  are  merely  light,  elegant,  iuteresting.  As  subjects 
examination  we  must  hare  subjects  in  which  it  ia  possibli 
to  examine.  Kow  I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  saying 
bU  the  subjects  of  examination  now  in  nsc  in  Oxford* 
any  survivala  that  may  still  abide  of  the  old  Liiav  fiumtiahrr. 
to  the  laat  and  most  "  specialized  "  thing  iu  natural  scieuec,  agre4| 
in  this,  that  all  deal  with  facts,  that  in  all  it  is  possible  to  say  of  t< 
answers  to  a  question  that  one  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong. 
long  as  this  can  he  done,  tbc  subject  is  a  possible  one  for  cxaminatU 
It  may  or  nut  he  a  fit  subject ;  but  it  is  a  possible  one.  And  Kn^tsl 
literature,  or  any  literature,  may  be  so  treated   as    to  be  a  puvU 
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.  for  examinatioQ  in  this  scnsa  Some  forms  of  literature,  we  may 
believe,  besides  Greek  and  I^atin,  mav  be  treated  so  as  to  be  fit  sabjcctt. 
Moreover  the  study  of  facta,  the  examination  in  facts^  doca  not  shut 
out  di^erences  of  opinion.  That  is,  two  scholars  may,  from  the  snnic 
facta,  make  dilferrnt  inferences,  without  either  having  any  right  to 
say  that  the  other  ia  wrong.  And  the  knowledge  of  such  ditfercuces 
of  opinion  about  the  facts  should  be  part  of  the  student's  knowledge 
of  the  fact)  themselves.  It  is  another  thing  when  it  comes  to  mere 
questions  of  taste,  and  surely  such  a  study  of  literature  as  we  are 
charged  with  treating  fraudolently  is  Inrgcly  a  matter  of  taste. 
For  instance,  1  delight  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Macnulny,  prose  and 
verse;  I  believe  it  is  now  thought  more  "literary"  to  call  them 
"pinchbeck"  or  some  such  uncivil  name.  Jlut  I  claim  no  right  to 
pluck  the  man  who  calls  them  "  pinchbeck,"  and  I  deny  that  he  has 
any  right  to  pluck  me.  My  tustn  leads  me  to  prefer  verso  which  I 
can  scan  and  of  which  I  can  follow  the  ecnte ;  it  is,  I  know,  more 
"literary"  to  delight  in  verse  of  which  the  metre  and  the  ucaoiug 
arc,  to  say  the  least,  carefully  hidden.  My  taste  in  prose  leads  mo 
to  prefer  plain  English,  pure  ICiiglish,  straightforward  Knglisfa^ 
rhythmical  English,  English  of  which  the  ntenTiing  of  every  word 
is  clear,  Kogliah  in  which,  if  a  thought  tendieg  to  merriment  comes 
of  itaeir,  it  is  gladly  welcomed)  but  in  which  it  is  not  thought  the 
first  of  duties  to  thrust  in  a  joke  in  every  line,  whether  there  is  any 
material  for  joking  or  not.  It  is,  I  know,  more  "  liternry  "  to  prefer 
the  modern  '*  briilicnt  "  style,  the  forced  liveliness,  the  out-of-the-way 
allusions,  the  scraps  of  foreign  tongues,  the  pet  phrases  prescribed  by 
lomentary  fashion,  all  in  shoit  that  distinguishes  the  style  of  the  man 
rho  has  to  say  something  from  the  st^te  of  the  man  who  has  sooietliiug 
say.  I  must  confess  that,  if  I  were  Examiucr  in  Literature,  I 
should  feel  strongly  tempted  to  put  a  man  down  a  class  or  two  who 
cither  wrote  his  papers  "  brilliantly  "  or  expressed  admiration  for  tho 
L"  brillinnt  "  style  in  others.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  master  of 
brillisTiey  would  hare  juct  the  same  feeling  towards  me  and  towards 
lie  writers  in  whom  I  see  models  of  Kuglish  speech.  Now  suck  a 
Smptation  ou  either  side  ought  to  be  withstood  to  the  uttermost;  a 
elasa-list  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  such  temptations  cither 
way  would  be  thoroughly  unfair;  if  the  examined  knows  the  facts 
of  the  matter  in  band,  it  ought  not  to  make  tho  dificrcuco  of  a  line 
cither  way  whether  his  mere  taste,  his  mere  opinion,  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Examiner  or  not.  Only  in  other  subjects  of  examination 
the  temptation  to  go  by  mere  taste  or  opinion  is  but  slight ;  in  some 
subjects  it  cannot  come  in  at  all.  But  in  an  examination  iu 
"  literature  "  only,  that  is,  I  conceive,  in  qucsUous  of  mere  writing,  of 
mere  style,  of  mere  fancy,  altogether  cut  off  from  the  facts  of  lan- 
guage, tbo  temptation  to  cxaniiQe  in   this  unfair  fashion  would  be 
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almost  irresistible  among  imperfeot  beings.     An  examinattoa  io 
temporarr  politics,  in    vhicb   the   Home  Ruler  should  be  set  to| 
exaEDiDe  tbe  Unionist  and  the  Unionist  to  ezamtne  tlie  Home  Ralefr 
voalil  be  an  easr  busiue-ss  by  tbe  aide  of  it. 

Tbis  difficnltj  seemi  to  me — and   I  do  not  tbiok  that  I  staadj 
alone — enough  of  itself  to  stamp  '*  literature,"  in  tbe  saiM  of  the 
word  intended,  "literature"   apart   from  "language/'   as  an    unfit 
sabject  for  Unireisity  examination.     An  examination  sboald  be  ia^ 
facts,  not  in  taste.      At  the  same   time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
tbe  kiud  of  study  of  literature  witb  which  we  seem  to  be  threatened, 
is  by  DO  means  barrea  in  fscts,  though  the  taste  of  them  may  sooie-] 
tunes  be  questioned.     A  saying  which  fell  from  myself  in  one  of  tkc 
debates  in  Congregatioa  on  the  ^[odern   Language   Statute  has 
quoted  in  several  placet,  and  some  seem  to  bave  been  pleased 
others  displeased  with  the  phrase  of  "  chatter  about  Shelley." 
1  doubt  whether  any  one  baa  quoted  the  illustration  which  I  gave  of] 
the  kind  of  "  chatter  "  with  which  we  are  threatened.      I  mentioned  i 
that  I  had  lately  read  a  review  of  a  bcok  about    Shelley  in  which 
the  critic,  iu  the  gravest  way  in   the   world,   praised  or  blamed   the 
author — t  forget  which,  and  it  does  not  matter — for  bis  "  treatment 
of  the  Harriet  problem."     I   added    that   I  thought  we   in  Oxford  j 
hardly   needed    to    add    the    "  Harriet   problem "    to    our    studies, , 
that  we  had  enongh  to  do  with  the  problems  of  Helen,  Theodora,  and 
31ary  Stewart,   without  going  on  to  the  problem  of  a  Hairiet  in  our 
own  century.     I  think  the  example  is  instructive.     It  was  plain  that 
to  the  critic  whom  I  had  been  reading,  "  the  Harriet  prohlum  **  waa 
WHDethingof  the  deepest  importance,  something  quite  on  a  lerel  with 
the  gravest  questions  in  any  branch  of  knowledge.     Now  surely  this 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  kind  of  thing  which  is  not  necessarily  involrcd 
in  the  kiudof  study  of  "literature  "  which  is  proposed,  bat  which  that 
kind  of  study  is  almost  certain  to  bring  with  it  as  its  shadow.    A  greai 
deal  of  "  literary  '*  talk  nowadays  seems  hardly  to  rise  above  pervnoal 
gossip,  sometimes  personal  scandal,  about  rery  modem  penooagea 
indeed.     Xov  this  is  a  case  ia  which  distance  of  time  does  mike  a 
difference.    We  are  all  delighted  if  we  can  light  on  a  new  fact,  bow- 
erer  small,  in  the  life  of  .^Eschvlus  or  in  the  life  of  Dante,     la  the 
case  of  Dante  indeed  some  minds  arc  so  anxious  for  new  facta  tba^ 
when  they  cannot  be  found  in  any  record,  tbcy  bare  an  ingemom 
wray  of  dreaming  them  for  themselves.     The  charm  lic-s  partly  in  the 
distance  of  time,  partly  iu  the  rarity  of  such   scraps   of  ktiorlcdgc. 
They  hare  the  charm  of  relica  or  curiosities,  and  they  do  lully  add 
to  oar  knowledge  of  the   age    as  well   as  of  the   man.     When   we 
come  to  times  nearer  to  our  otrn   and  where  personal  details  can  be 
got  at  more  plentifully,  the  case  is  rather  different   What  ia  tbe  one 
case  is  antiquarian  cariosity,  harmless  at  least  if  not  praiaevorthy, 
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:omcs  in  the  other  mere  gossip,  sometinies  rather  tiithcalthy  goseiii. 
lAll  tbift  seems  to  be  a  temlency  of  the  time.   There  is  an  odd  kind  of 
'^Telic-worship,  or  more  than  relic- worship,  about,  ia  which  writers  of 
our  own  time  seem    to  have  taken  the  place  of  heathen   gods   or 
(iDediievdl  saints.      Such  a  strange  importance  is  attnehed  to  the  very 
smallest  matters,  and  such  queer  names  are  bestowed  on  all  who  do 
not  cnrc  to  he  initiated  in  the  new  mysteries.      They  are  "vandals" 
tor   "philiatinea/*  or  any  other  nation   whoae  supposed  crimes  hare 
rbrought   them    down   to  the  dishonour  of   a  small    letter.      The 
"bohemians"  are  perhaps  to  be  excepted  :  they  arc  more  likely  to 
Lbe  found  within  the  new  pantheon  itself  than   in  the  ranks  of  the 
Dnbelievers.    Indeed  there  in  <to  much  talk  ahont  the  writers  of  books 
that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask  whether  their  own  writings  are 
not  sometime*  OTcrsbadowed  by  the  wntiugs  of  their  biographers  and 
commentators.      It  does  seem  just  possible  that    writer*  arc  some- 
times largely  talked  about  without   haying  been  very  deeply  read. 
There  is  one  sense  of  the  word  "  Literature"  which  is  a  little  omtn- 
ous,  the  "  Litteratnr"  with  which   German   scholars  (to  sometimes 
rather  overshadow  and  overwhetm  an  ancient  author  and  his  subject. 
One  has  sometimes  thought  that,  to  anderstand  either  Homer  or  the 
Old  Testament,  the  best  beginning  might  be  to  burn  all  the  commen- 
tators.     And  really  something  like  this  docs  seem    to  threaten  our 
great  English  writers  also.     There  is  so  much  written  about  them 
that  it  does  uow  and  thcu  come  into   a  "vandal  "   or  *'  philiatine  " 
bead  to  ask  whether  the  "  literature  "   which  is  to  be  studied  means 
the  great  writings  themselves  or  the  little  writings  about  the   great 
writings.     The  bulk  of  the  literature  about  "  literature  "  does  now 
and  then  seem  a  little  alarming. 

Now,  as  soon  aa  "  literature  "  becomes  a  subject  of  Unirersity  csam- 
-inatiou,  or  of  any  kind  of  examination,  this  danger  is  at  once  increased. 
ISxamination  is  held  to  imply  teaching,  and  teaching  has  a  way  of 
growing  into  cramming.     Some  of  us,  to  be  sure,  are  old-fashioned 
1.  enough  to  have  our  dotibta  whelhcr,  an  there  is  a  good  deal  too  much 
^examining,  there  is  not  also  a  good  deal  too  much  teaching.      The 
thought  will   thrust    itself  in  whether,   amidst    so    much  examiniugj 
to  much  teaching,  there  is  any  time  left  for  learning.      Amidst  the 
Lceaselcsa  grind  of  the  "■  tutorial  profession,"  is  there  ever  a  stray  hour 
Heft  for  either  teacher  or  taught   to  do  a  little  quiet  reattieg  and 
inking  for  himself?     In  the  elder  days,  before  the  "  tutorial  pro- 
I  feiwion  "  was  heard  of,  wheu  it  was  enough  for  a  man  to  do  the  duty 
[of  his  office,  there  was  time  for  both.      But,  bad  enough  as  the  over- 
teaching  of  our  tiroes  is  in  other  subjects,  it  would  be  worse  than  all, 
if  Huch  a  subject  as  literature  without  language  should  ercr  become  a 
subject  of  examination.     One  might  perhaps  think  that  this  of  all 
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xubjixta  might  dispen»c  with  aoj*  kiad  of  teaching,  that  in  matters  af 
pore  taste  each  mau  might  be  bis  own   tutor,  his  own  professor.      It 
is  said  to  be  a  ahamc  that  a  man  should  Icare  the  Umversitj  and  not 
be  a  master  of  English  litcrattirc.      So  it  may  be  a  shame,  or  at  least 
a  pity,  that  he  should   leave   the  Univcnity  and  not   be  a  crowd  of 
other  things  wkicU  he  would  be  the  better  for  being.     If  every  I1.A. 
wcri;  an  Admirable  CricLtou  nil  round,  the  world  would  doubtlcas  be 
the  better.      But  unhappily  the  UniTeraiiies  and  their  members  arc 
imperfect,   like  other   human  beings  and  human   lustitatiDQa.      We 
caouot  do  everything  that  somebody  thiuks  might  better  be  done. 
All  things  cannot   be  taught;  faett  may  be  tanght;  bat  anrely  the 
delicacies  and  elegances  of  literature  cannot  be  driven  teto  any  man  : 
he  mnst  learn  to  appreciate  them  for  himself     If  the  poet  cannot  be 
made,  surely  the  student  and  critic  of  the  poet  can  hardly  be   made 
either.     Yet  once  make  his  work  a  matter  of  examinatioo,  and  thoee 
arc   sure  to    arise    who   will    undertake   to   make   him.      'N^'bcrercr 
the  e&Buiiuer  goes  before,  the  teacher  in  some  shape  or  another  wilt 
follow  after.     And,  in  gnbjecta  of  this  kind,  which  seem  so  incapable 
of  being  taught  at  all,  the  teaching  is  more  likely  than  in  other  subjects 
to  be  of  the  kind  which  one  would  lenst  wish  to  encourage.    Because 
"  literature,"   such   an   we   are   asked    to   take   into  our    University 
course,  b  of  all  subjects  that  which  should  be  kept  most  free  from 
the  touch  of  the  crammer,  it  is  sure  to  be  the  very  one   which 
will  fall  most  hopelessly  into  hii  hands.      We  can  gncea  the  kind  of 
students    and  the  kind  of  teachers  in  a  school  which   is   sure    to   be 
set  down  as  calling  for  the  least  work  of  all.      If  "  modem    history  " 
is  an  "  easy  "  school,  snrely  "  modem  literature  *'  will  be  easier  still. 
Once   let    the   crammer   touch  it,  and  what  will   it    be   tike?      Doea 
any  one  suppose  that  there  wUI  he  a   rush   of  devoted  students  of 
English    literature,  disinterested    admirera  of  great    poets  aod  great 
orators,  with  their  whole  works   at  their  hsgcrs'  ends?     BecwiM 
literature,   in   any  worthy  sense,  cannot    be  taught,  some  sahatitute 
will  be  taught  instead.     The  crammer  cannot  teach  taste ;  he  cannot 
hammer  into  a  man  ao  much  as  an  ear  for  metre  and   rhythm  ;   still 
less  can  he  hammer  into  him  the  thousand  minute  gifts,  the  eodteaa 
delicate  powers  of  appreciation,  which  go  to  make  the  literary  student 
in  any  sense  worthy  of  the   name.     Those   must  be  bom   with   the 
man  and  grow  with  bis  intelloetual  growth.     The  crsmmcr  can   bot 
leach  facts ;  the  crammer  in  literature  will  have  to  fall  baek  on    the 
facts  of  literatnre;  and    those  facta  are,  in  practice,  sure  to  be  very 
largely  nothing  better  than   the  goseip,  the  chatter,  about  literature 
which   is   largely   taking   the  place  of  literature.      The   art  of    the 
crammer  has  ukcn  many  wonderful  forms  already  ;  it  will  Im  lorety 
its  lowest — or    highest — form   of  all,  if  to  the    endleas    foniM  of 
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"tips  "  on  all  matters,  scv  and  old,  we  add  the  last  device  of  all  ia 
tbe  shape  of  "tip»"  oa  "the  llarriet  problem." 

The  proposed  statute  it  not  perfect :  no  itatute  vhich  in  any 
aort  parta  off  "  modem  "  languages  from  "  ancient "  can  be  accepted 
«  more  than  an  imperfect  provision  for  the  present  distress. 
And  the  aatoundiag  omisaioa  of  Greek  among'  the  spoken  lan- 
guages of  Europe  makes  the  provision  jet  more  imperfect  than  it 
need  liare  been.  Still  something  like  the  present  statute  is  the 
unly  means  available  at  the  moment  for  as-ierting  the  truth  that 
others  of  the  languages  of  ]*!nropc  arc  no  less  capable,  no  less 
worthy,  nf  scholarlikc  treatment,  than  the  two  tangoages,  or 
TBtbcr  the  two  arbitrarily  chosen  periods  of  two  languages,  which 
have  hitherto  bad  the  ticid  to  themselves.  It  ia  really  hard  that 
tliosc  who  have  sought  this  object  could  not  be  allowed  qnietly 
to  carry  it  out,  that  they  must  needs  be  made  the  victima  of  a 
popular  outcry,  the  defendanta  on  a  charge  of  "  fraud/^  aimply 
because  they  went  about  to  compass  their  own  object  aud  did 
not  labour  for  another  object  which,  if  possible  at  all,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. It  docs  not  even  follow  that  all  those  who  simply  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  act  up  their  school  of  language  in  pence  would  refuse  to 
set  np  a  school  of  literature  such  as  is  asked  for  alongside  of  it. 
Some  of  ua  may  have  strong  doubts  about  such  a  course;  I  for  one 
have  the  strongest  doubts  and  somcthiug  more.  But  it  dues  not  at 
all  follow  that  every  one  who  goe*  with  me  on  the  pusilive  ques> 
tioD  would  go  with  me  on  the  negative  question  also.  There  is  no 
rcamii  why  the  thing  should  not  be  tried,  so  far  ut  least  as  to  have 
the  literature  statute  sketched  out,  that  we  may  ace  what  it  would  be 
like.  Only  wc  do  ask  not  to  be  called  names,  aud  such  very  ugly 
names,  simply  because  we  wish  to  go  on  in  our  own  way  and  to  do 
our  own  work,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  meddle  with  the  goings 
and  doings  of  any  other  people. 

Edwabd  a.  Frzeuam. 
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ZKBEHK  spoke  or  the  country  to  which  lie  had  now  come  m  k 
grccu  aud  llowcry  laud  full  uf  ruuuiug  water.  It  was  cliiefly  ttie 
abuuduuce  uf  water  vbicb  caused  liim  to  fin  u|m>d  it  an  his  place  of 
residence.  He  described  tic  dimate  as  very  healthy,  less  hot  tbaa 
acme  parts  of  Darfonr  nud  Kordofao,  aud  the  soil  bk  fertile  almost 
bcyuud  dcscriptioD.  Europcau  treett  grew  aud  flourubed  ejdc  by  side 
witb  trees  of  th«  tropics.  "  All  that  I  fanic  H«ca  here  in  Gibraltar 
grew  also  there,  bat  in  much  greater  perfection."  Baaaoas  grew 
wild  in  great  variety,  some  of  them  rcachiug  to  three  or  four  times 
the  size  kuowii  to  us,  and  iu  such  profusiou  that  tliey  iFere  commoolj 
used  us  fodder  for  auiuials.  Potiilocs  aleo  grew  wild.  These  the 
Pasha  described  us  of  tbrec  kinds ;  eoiue  big  as  a  niau's  head,  but 
louger  in  nbapc  j  utbers  u  great  dt:al  louger  and  uarrowcr,  uud 
attached  to  root*  vbicb  sometimes  spread  as  far  as  twenty  feet,  close 
under  the  sui-fncc  of  the  ground — when  ripe  they  ernckeil  the  soil 
aljove  til  em,  and  Iny  exposed  to  the  air;  the  third  kind  was  our 
ordicBry  l!!uroj)€aii  potato^  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  and  very  mealy 
when  boiled.  Tobacco  wa«  natire  to  the  soil,  and  a  tree  called 
komba,  or  kumbu,  of  which  the  seed-pods  are  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  cofiee.  It  v&a  described  to  me  as  a  forest  tree,  producing  a 
large  crop  of  aecds.  1  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  beverage 
madu  from  ihem.  We  habitually  drank  it  during  my  aftcmooa 
visits  to  the  Pasha,  and  the  teed  and  tlie  manner  of  its  preparation 
were  shown  to  me.  It  is  an  aromatic  brown  pod,  containing  four  or 
five  small  bright  crimson  seeds.  Wbcn  fresh  I  was  totd  that  one  pod 
is  sufficient  to  fill  a  room  with  its  scent.  That  which  wc  drank  bad 
bccu  gathered  for  eighteen  ycari»,  and  was  still  cstrcmcly  fragrant. 
The  coffee  made  from  it  was  rather  more  pungent  than  ordinary 
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9,  and  I  fftncy  more  stimulnting  ia  tta  effect ;  tasting  not  unliltc 
coffee  in  which  cayeane  pepper  pods  or  ginger  had  been  soaked. 
Grapes,  in  many  raricties  of  black  and  white,  grow  wild  in  Mandagba  ;* 
the  BQgar-cane,  the  india-rubber  plant,  tbc  tamarind  and  the  datCj  all 
kinds  of  European  com,  many  fruits  of  which  the  Pa»ha  could  not 
give  the  names,  flowers  in  profusion — "  so  that  at  one  time  the 
earth  is  ncnrlet,  and  then  again  it  is  white  or  blue ;  "  and  the  variety 
of  binln  and  animals  is  great.  There  is  a  kind  of  date-palm  from 
which  the  natives  make  butter.  The  fruit  of  it  grows  in  bunches,  bo 
large  that  two  bnnchefl  will  load  a  camel.  Tbc  date  itself  ia  amall 
and  rich;  when  boiled  it  melts  itkto  a  compound,  yellow  as  brass, 
having  a  aligbtly  aweet  taate,  but  resembling  butter  more  than  any* 
thing  else,  and  usefiil,  like  butter,  for  cooking.  Honey  is  plentiful  aa 
vaterj  iron  and  copper  abound.  Of  ottier  minerals  the  Paaha  could 
not  speak.  lie  regretted  his  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
aajiug  with  a  smile  that  be  was,  like  a  native,  ignorant,  and  wailing 
to  be  taught.  Ife  had  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  other 
minerals  exist.  "The  laud  is  so  rich,"  he  said,  "that  it  ia  a  treasure- 
house,  but  for  want  of  knowledge  the  natives  arc  poor.  They  do  not 
know  what  they  possess.  With  all  the  fraits  that  he  on  the  earth 
they  eat  each  other.  They  fight  because  it  is  their  custom  to  spend 
their  lives  in  hunting,  and  they  know  no  other  way  to  settle  tlicir 
quarrels.  Yet  tbcy  are  by  nature  gentle  and  good,  and  they  are  ready 
to  learn  the  ways  of  peace  from  those  who  go  to  them  pcucefully." 

This  was  the  country  and  these  the  inhabitants  which  Zt:behr  waa 
called  upon  to  rule.  Aa  a  trader  be  found  himself  in  presence  of  a 
new  and  rich  market;  as  a  man  there  was  ample  work  before  him. 
*'  From  that  time,"  he  simply  remarked,  "  I  was  very  busy.  I  never 
bad  leisure  again  till  1  came  to  Cairo.  I  had  no  wish  to  he  a  king ; 
1  wished  to  trade  and  to  civilize ;  but  I  could  not  help  myself.  I 
■was  then,  as  I  am  now,  what  God  made  me — sultan  or  prisoner 
matters  comparatiYety  little.  K<iuelty  in  His  baud,  I  have  tried 
equally  there,  us  here,  to  keep  my  life  pure.  And  I  have  this  satis- 
faction, that  if  you  go  down  to  my  country  and  ask  my  people,  you 
■will  find  none  to  any  that  Zcbehr  was  cruel  or  unjust.  They  will 
'■tell  you,  'Zebebr  did  not  cheat  us  nor  lie  to  us.  He  did  not  oppress 
the  poor,  nor  forget  the  unhappy ;  but  he  was  strong  to  do  justice. 
"While  be  raled  over  us  there  was  order  in  the  land,  and  none  fenred 
ibis  neighbour's  wrongdoing,"*  t 

lu  order  to  understand  his  own  view  of  the  work  he  did,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled.     They  were  nearly  nil  blacks,  and   most   of  them  cannibals, 

*  Sdtwoiafurtb  ff-jm  to  tliis  jilw«  the  name  of  Drhm  KtlugKan,  la  ckUJn|:<  it 
HaixIu^Im  I  onlf  T«pcodtioi>,  ss  dosd^  *■  I  can,  tti?  lume  hy  which  Z«behr  Sfnke  oi  it 
lo  me.    It  «u  also  uJlod  by  (h«  oattvea,  be  toii  mo,  B&LU  and  Ooish. 

t  I  UDclentMid  It  u  a  fact  tliat  aoMmg  the  tribes  of  tliu  Souilaa  tlie  pei>it1e  iiDg  Iiynuis 
vt  Tpniao  t«  Z«l>«lir. 
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though  there  were,  as  has  once  befure  been  aaid,  some  white  natire 
races  amongit  them.  The  slave-trade  was  atruadv  ttouriekiitgiii  the 
outlying  provinces,  and  man^haDtiug  was  everywhere  a  comnion^ 
practice,  whether  for  purpose;!  of  catiDg  or  sclltDg.*  Tliu  led,  of 
course,  to  endless  fcadii,  and  fighting  was  practirally  the  only  oocuj 
tJon  of  the  people.  Their  ignorance  was  itidcpcnbable.  Thej*  ircr&' 
without  even  the  most  clcmoutary  notions  of  trade  or  agricalturo. 
With  regard  to  travellers,  their  ouly  notion  was  that  they  were  to 
kilted.  Justice  aud  honesty  were  unknown.  A  curious  Hide  of  l1i( 
matter,  but  one  upon  which  Zohehr  fret|uently  touched,  was  thai 
these  virtues  were  only  unknown  ;  when  known  they  were  OD  tlio 
vrhole  appreciated.  The  diaEccts  of  the  people  were  very  various. 
lu  order  to  be  able  to  commuuicatc  directly  with  the  cUieCs,  Zcbehr 
htmeclf  Icnrncd  sixteen,  but  he  was  still  constantly  obliged  to  use 
interpreters.  Kcligion  varied  uu  tens  than  the  dialects.  Kvcry- 
thiug  had  its  share  of  worship  from  one  tribe  or  another ;  but  the 
diversity  of  religion  was  not  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  Z«tiebr'» 
Bchemes  as  the  diversity  of  language.  Devotees  were  not  bigoted  ; 
and  if  fire  failed  to  answer  the  prayers  addressed  to  it,  water  received 
a  fiacriticc.  "Perhaps  he  is  out  bunting,"  "  Pcrhnpa  he  slccpH," 
was  often  the  cry  of  their  impatience,  and  their  oonTcrtioa  appears 
to  have  bocn  quite  as  rapid  as  the  conx'crsion  of  the  idolators  of  old. 
Though  Zcbehr  was  an  ardent  believer  in  bis  own  faith,  he  did  not 
at  first  attempt  to  prosclytiwj :  "  They  were  too  ignorant,"  he  said. 
The  first  necessity  was  to  procure  order,  aud  to  do  this,  however 
peaceful  his  desires,  he  hod  to  be  strong  hliuself.  Within  a  few 
days  of  bis  acceptance  of  the  bultauatc  muat  of  the  neighbouring 
States  offered  him  their  9ubmia»ioo.  Among  these  were  Augato, 
Bands,  Kutwaka,  Abd-cI-Bnri,  Dahoot,  Xaka.  Wuggiii  alone  voa 
hostile ;  hut  after  seven  days'  fighting  it  was  subdued.  In  two 
months  the  country  for  as  for  as  could  be  travelled  in  twenty 
days  wa.^  at  peace.  Zebcbr  thcu  called  a  council  of  all  the 
chiefs  who  had  entered  into  treaty  with  bim,  and  spoke  to 
thom,  saying  :  "  I  have  made  p«ucc  uow  iu  your  country."  They 
answered  :  "  It  is  foctouute  for  us  that  yon  have  come  to  rulftj 
in  onr  country."  He  said :  "  You  sec  I  have  done  this  because  with 
a  few  of  my  soldiers  I  am  strong.  It  is  not  numbers  but  wiadom 
which  makes  my  strength.  Give  rae  now,  therefore,  your  young^ 
men,  and  1  will  train  them  to  fight  like  my  soldiers.  I  will  arm 
them,  and  we  shall  no  more  be  many  weak  States,  but  one  stroog 
State."     At  this  the  cbiefa  wore  very  pleased.     They  scut  their  young 


*  "Dot  nf   inoct   iiaivmnl  cmplo^-mcnt  atanu^  tbotn    b    liuiiiaii   fuL 
«UCMM  u(  sll  wlio  £U1  ia  battto  ate  dwtnb«it«d  npoo  the  tiAttlc-ftcld,  uiil  an  i 
t'by  diying  for  trwuport  to  tlio  bcuwi  of  Oieir  ouuijacrQis.     Ilwf  dnw  ikeir  pr 
''lMor«  Umiu  vitttont  ramorso,  u  butelMrs  wonld  drive  itiMip  to  th«  *li&caUA>,  iwd  tliMcJ 
4i«  mily  Mserv«d  to  f»U  vkilus  od  s  lsU>r  iaj  to  ttittr  horribU  udnckcatu  grcadiucss.*' 
("CaanilMlliB  of  Uaobuttoot : "  Sohveinfnnli'B  "  Hesrt  of  Afnco,*'  p.  S3.) 
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men  to  him  to  be  trained  ;  ha  caused  armB  to  be  sent  Aova  Ironi 
E^ypt,  sDtl  formed  au  army.  It  reached  cveutually  to  tlie  number 
of  13,000,  ami  how  it  wan  recruited  will  be  nemn ;  but  at  this  period 
ererythiDg  was  in  an  embryonic  Rtatc.  A]l  tbu  orgaui&utitiQ  and 
training  were  aiill  to  do.  Ilia  own  soldiers  served  as  a  nucleus,  and 
the  king's  sons,  vrith  their  picked  folloivcrs,  who  considered  it  a 
pririlcgc  to  be  allowed  to  ugc  Eoropcan  arms,  were  good  material 
to  begin  with.  Simultooeouflly  with  the  formation  of  an  army,  he 
laboured  to  iualil  the  first  priuciples  of  agriculture  aud  tiitcrnal  trade. 
His  Miltlicrs,  who  rcpn^seutud  tlie  ouly  Goveruuiciit  ufliriub,  were 
used  for  many  purpoeea.  Before  the  rtuns  he  divided  all  that  be  had, 
aud  sent  them  round  to  the  priiicipul  ehiefs,  saying :  "  Now  collect 
your  people,  and  clear  the  ground  of  its  weeds;  for  the  rains  are 
eoming,  and  seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  c^cn  places.^'  Processes  of 
cultivaliou  had  bet-n  till  then  unknown.  Tbc  natives  had  gathered 
euougb  to  eat  from  seed  sesttered  anyhow  amongst  ihc  brambles. 
"When  they  saw  the  difference  in  their  cropts  after  sowing  in  ground 
which  had  beeu  properly  cleared,  they  were  filled  with  astotiisbment. 
It  appears  to  Iiotc  been  none  the  less  neccasary  to  send  Boldicr«  every 
year  to  see  tbc  work  done ;  otherwise  escwscs  used  to  come  tbat  tbc 
people  were  out  hunting,  or  busy,  or  that  they  forgot.  Zcbehr 
hftcrwards  adopted  tbc  principle  of  making  every  chief  responsible 
for  his  ovQ  district,  and  lent  soldiers  as  a  favour  to  help  in 
the  work,  causing  uearty  all  taxes  to  be  paid  iu  coru.  Fertile  as 
the  country  was,  it  was  of  counie  subject  to  ibc  irregularities  of  uu- 
cultivatcd  districts,  and  to  steady  the  supply  of  food  was  oue  of  the 
first  ucccsaitles  of  progress.  To  furth<;r  this  end  he  himself  gave 
some  study  to  agriculture,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
natural  products  of  the  soil.  By  the  time  he  left  his  people  be  con- 
sidered that  they  were  best  to  be  dentoribed  as  a  nation  of  farmers. 

M'ith  regard  to  trade,  he  described  with  a  itmile  bow  he  had  with 
his  own  hands  amtnged  many  aud  many  a  market.  He  used  to  talk 
with  the  ciiiefs,  explaining  that  instead  of  being  enemies  they  were 
indeed  the  brothers  of  their  neighbours,  and  useful  one  to  auotber  an 
the  sons  of  a  house.  "  When  you  fight,  both  are  hurt,  both  lose  tbe 
dead  nnd  wounded,  the  young  men  of  botli  are  matle  prisoners;  but 
when  you  inule,  both  are  richer,  for  enrh  gives  that  which  has  no 
value  to  him,  and  receives  that  which  he  wants.  Come  uow,  make 
a  market;  buy  and  sell  with  yoiir  brothers."  So  he  reasoned  witli 
them  till  some  said  :  ''  \  ninrket  I  Show  as  what  it  Is."  And  he 
tfwk  fioldierv,  and  arranged  the  natives  in  rows  with  their  goods, 
saying,  as  if  they  were  children,  "  Sit  there  aud  sell " ;  and  seut 
soldiers  out  into  the  country  to  tell  the  people  thai  they  conld  come 
and  exchange  that  which  they  bad  for  that  which  they  wanted.  Then 
he  persuaded  them  to  do  the  same  every  week,  on  tbe  some   day  of 
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the  wocW,  in  onlcr  that  all  might  knov  when  to  come.  Little  hj 
little  the  oouvcoicucc  of  it  was  understood,  and  people  ca.mc  from 
such  distances  that  chiefs  who  lived  far  off  complained  that  they 
Hpeut  all  tlieir  time  lu  trarelling  to  and  fro.  Wlieoerer  this  happened 
Zebehr  took  bis  opporluoity,  and  said  :  "  Then  make  a  market  ia  your 
own  country,  and  let  utbcra  travel  to  you."  Thus  by  degrees 
markets  vere  cotabliahcd  right  through  the  country,  and  uotiona  of 
peace  ireru  spread  side  by  side  with  notions  of.  trade.  I  naked  if 
any  attempt  was  made  to  establish  market  does.  The  Pssba  smiled 
at  my  ignorance.  "  I  did  not  want  to  prevent  trade,"  he  said ;  "  1 
wanted  to  encourage  it."  The  only  taxes  that  he  imposed  were  paid 
in  the  produce  which  happened  to  be  most  plentiful  in  the  district- 
usually  corn,  tamarinds,  or  honey.  The  tribute  was  very  «uaD 
and  not  regularly  exacted.  lu  good  years  it  was  paid;  in  bad  yean 
he  did  uot  insist  upou  it.  Some  tribute  was  necessary,  or  the  people 
would  not  have  believed  tbemaelres  goremed ;  but  regularity  of 
payment  in  had  seasons  would  bare  been  alike  out  of  Ihcir  power, 
and  beyond  their  comprehension.  "  The  governor,"  the  Pa^lm  fre- 
quently said.  "  must  anderatand  thoM  he  govems.  Lavs  good  for 
one  people  are  bad  for  auother.  That  is  why  the  Turks  will  uercr 
bold  the  Soudan.  They  do  not  know  the  Soiidaucae,  and  they  treat 
then)  an  though  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople." 
"  But  if  you  imposed  no  tegular  taxes,  how  did  you  pay  the  expenses 
of  goTcmmeat?"  "That  was  by  my  own  trade;  you  will  uoder- 
staud,  when  I  ccnie  to  speak  of  it.  1  nas  a  merchant  vrorkitig  for 
myself — not  an  oflicinl  paid  by  the  people.  It  was  to  my  advan- 
tage and  their  advantage  to  have  the  country  in  good  order." 

Much  as  Zcbchr  desired  peace,  he  found  war  forced  upon  bini. 
To  those  earlier  years  of  his  governmcut  belong  Tarious  campaigus 
against  the  native  chiefs  lying  to  the  south  and  casL  Due  of 
the  most  important  appears  to  have  been  a  campaign  agaion 
Moto,  king  of  Iiidagu.  Some  years  before,  while  Zebehr  was 
still  at  Dyoum,  his  cousin  MaiiROur  had  led  a  disastrous  expedition 
souiLward.  towards  the  territory  of  Indagu.  Muto  bad  surprised 
the  camp  in  the  night,  and  maasBrrcd  Mansour  and  his  followers. 
Zcbchr  had  at  the  time  collected  a  few  soldiers,  and  niarcbed 
down  to  avenge  his  cousin ;  but  his  force  was  too  small,  aod 
be  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  without  effecting  anjlbiug  decittre. 
I'here  was  therefore  an  old-standing  grudge  between  him  and  Moto, 
and  one  of  his  first  opponents  when  he  wan  established  in  Mandugba 
was  this  formidable  chief.  Moto  annoyed  him  by  many  attacks 
upon  his  frontier,  hut,  warned  by  cjcperirnce,  i^cbchr  waited  to  have 
bis  army  organized  before  he  marched  out  againfit  him.  Wheu  he 
judged  himself  ready  he  declared  war,  and  the  result  of  tlie  campaigu 
wft»  Moto's  entire  defeat.     All  bia  followers  foU  away  from  him,  and 
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rJiui  neighboura  were  so  much  impressed  by  the  t«rriblc  force  of 
IZcbchr's  ditciptined  troops,  armed  with  Europeau  veipooa,  that,  far 
fnim  alljing  themselves  with  him,  tbcy  rcfiised  to  receive  him  after 
IiiH  defeat.  He  6cit  from  chief  to  chief,  but  none  vould  take 
pity  upon  tiim ;  uoue  would  hide  him  from  Zehchr ;  none  would 
even  give  him  food.  His  own  countrj-  was  ruined  with  war,  and  in 
the  baiidB  of  the  enemy.  In  bis  extremity,  be  came  with  hin  two 
|ions  and  his  brother,  and  entered  Zcbehr's  camp.  Zcbehr  donbted  at 
first,  and  iiaid  "  Is  this  Moto  ?  "  He  replied,  ••  I  am  Moto."  "  What  I 
yxru  oSend  me  and  make  war  upon  mc,  and  then  you  come  like  this, 
without  guards,  into  my  camp  ?  "  Moto  replied  :  "  I  know  what  1  do, 
aud  I  have  my  reasons.  Of  my  IHcads  none  will  recrire  mc.  They 
were  friends  only  wliile  I  was  great  Now  thcj-  all  fear  before  yon. 
My  eonntrj  is  rained.  My  people  have  fled  from  me.  I  care  no 
more  for  my  life,  and  I  have  come  to  give  myself  up  without  eoiidi- 
tiOD.  Do  as  you  will  with  me  and  mine?  "  He  spoke  at  more  length 
iu  the  same  strain,  and  when  be  had  fioiahed  Zebehr  said :  "  Moto, 
you  are  a  king.  You  are  not  a  slave.  I  will  do  uoue  of  these  things." 
He  acut  him  to  a  tent,  aud  seut  food  aud  cEuthca  to  him  and  to  bis 
F'tonSj  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  treated  aa  a  king.  After  two 
days  he  csasc:!  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence  again,  and  said, 
"  Moto,  you  killed  MansourV"  And  Moto  said,  "  Yes."  "And  you 
have  made  war  ujwn  me  and  annoyed  my  people?"  And  Moto  said 
"  I  have  done  it,"  "  Very  well ;  now  these  things  are  avenged,  and  you 
arc  pardoued.and  we  will  be  at  peace  tot;ctIier.  I  will  uott&kc  your  life  ; 
1:1  will  not  send  your  sons  into  slavery  ;  but  you  sliallgo  back  and  be  king 
I  in  your  own  country,  aud  great  in  the  eyes  of  your  people.  Only,  I 
require  of  you  three  tbingfl  :  that  you  shall  rule  your  people  no  more 
by  the  spear,  but  by  wisdom  ;  that  you  shall  keep  your  roads  safe  and 
open  to  travcltprs ;  and  that  if  you  like  my  treatment  of  you,  you 
will  be  my  friend."  Moto  asked,  "What  triiHitc?  "  He  said  :  "Go, 
gather  your  people ;  teach  them  to  plant,  and  to  buy,  and  to  sell ;  and 
when  all  is  in  order,  after  three  years,  you  shall  pay  a  tribute  of 
So  Moto's    people  gathered  again,  and  he  returned  to  bis 
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country  and  reigned  over  it  for  eight  years,  till  he  died ;  and  he 
gave  Zebehr  no  more  trouble,  but  after  three  years  paid  tribute  ns 
was  required.      It  was  Zcbehr's  habit  in  all  thenc  tittle  wars  to  give 

\u  conquered  people  three  years  in  which  to  recover,  before  he  exacted 
tribute.  He  estimated  that  they  required  that  length  of  time,  for  in 
the  year  of  war  their  crops  were  nsually    destroyed ;  in    the  second 

lycar  they  needed,  after  their  miseries,  to  sow  aud  reap  for  themselves  ; 
in  the  third  year  it  was  time  enough  for  them  to  give  him  some 
•hare  of  tbe  harvest.  By  observing  this  rule  he  aeinired  a  double 
purpose  :  maki  ng  himself  popular,  and  surrounding  himself  by  flourisli- 
iiig  villages,  with  which  lie  could  trade,  instead  of  desolate  and  ruined 
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■■  people  vho,  driven  by  distresa,  must  have  K>ven  bim  trouble  by  per- 
pctual  raids.     In  dwelling  upon  tbia  part  of  bis  policy  be  clumed 
atlmiratioo   for  letiicDcy,  but   deecribcd  it  ai  being,  wbat  he   cou-| 
statiUy  maintained  that  all  proHtable  relations  betvecu  tbe  govemedJ 
and  ttic  governing  must  be,  "  their  adTantiige  and  my  advantage.' 

After  tlie  campaign  with  Moto  he  marched  tbrougbsome  portioni 
of  the  Nyam-Nyam  country,"  hia  object  being,  howcrer,  not  to  figbt 
but  to  negotiate,  and  he  made  friendly  alliances  with  cbicfs  of 
UrihaicQo,  ^abaoga,  Abdinga,  aad  other  territories  lying  to  tbe  aoutb.^ 
He  dwelt  constantly  in  his  narrative  upon  the  usclcsmeas  of  fighting 
with  ihc  natives  :  "  Thoru  ia  nothing  to  gain  by  war.  You  only  deso- 
late tbe  country  and  frif^bten  the  people,  so  that  tbey  will  trade  a< 

•more.      Kvery thing    is    done  by  wit,  notlting    by   force;    in   tt 
region!!  the  strong  arc  the  wise."     The  latter  plaoca  that  bare  beeal 

-  named  arc  the  great  slaving  districts,  and  it  was  at  tliis  potut  tbat  ha] 
made  bis  first  statement  with  regard  to  a  subject  wbicb  was  of  coiiTte] 
often  ia  my  mind  :  "  People  say  of  me  tbat  1  have  been  a  slave-trader. 
It  is  moHt  untrue.      I  hiivt:  never  aold  slaves.      Tboui  who  say  it  do] 
Dot  uudenstaml  what  my  pusition  was."     >Vowerc  iuterrupted  at  tbel 

X  moment,  and  wbeu  I  next  saw  tbe  Pasba  bo  resumed  the  order  of  his] 
oarrative,  wbicb  I  did  not  break. 

About  this  time  another  war  was  undcrtakea  in  anpport  of  fai»1 
fttlber-ia-law  Tiktma,  who  continued  to  live  iu  vcr>'  friendly  rclationsj 
with  him,  and  to  send  every  year  caravan  loads  of  honey  and  corn  J 
and  ivory  to  the  daughter  Zcbebr  bad  married.  About  two  yeBiaj 
after  the  campaiga  with  Moto,  &bcbr  received  a  menage  fromi 
Tikima  to  say  that  he  was  beiug  deatroyed  by  a  people  who  came  fromi 
uuder  tbe  ground.  He  prayed  Kebehr  to  come  down  ijuickly  aadj 
save  bim.  Zt^behr  marched  down  with  2,0(X)  soldiers,  and  met  Tikima  j 
on  the  way.  He  wua  llyiug  from  his  home,  and  trembling  with  fear. 
Zebehr  asked  bim  from  whom  he  fled,  and  Tikima  answered  tbat  ba 
could  not  tell  bim — tlint  this  people  who  bad  attacked  him  were  likai 

.no  other  peopla  Tbey  came  from  under  the  ground,  and  fell  upon 
him.  When  he  wished  to  take  vengeance  they  6ed,  and  disappeajt>d 
again  into  the  ground  ;  but  none  knew,  except  for  this,  whence  they 
came  nor  whither  they  went.  At  one  time  he  looked  and  saw] 
crowds,  at  another  time  there  were  none,  and  bo  could  uo  loDgexUva] 
in  bis  kingdom  for  fear  of  them.  Zebehr  said:  "  Very  vcllf 
DOW  and  come  with  me,  and  show  me  when  ucxt  they  camt* 
Tikima  led  him  in  tbe  direction  from  wbicb  the  atlacks  nere  usually] 

*  Tbe  gcogni^iad  lunita  ol  tbia  uM]C|il>occd  Icrritcry  will  bo  donbt  Ivforr  hmc  1 
liirftnwl  npon  Mm  uvulU  iw  tlm-  mv  tow tird*  Utv  nuitb.     1  Mkod  Uiiv  i^l>»  i  f  it  <  itrni!i.i 
M  tw  aouth  &a  th«  Caoffi.     m  w*a  ubMiquaiiited  n'f lii  tbe  C<-*ff>.  hut  r 
jroaiig    Nyain  Nyam  who  had    alraadjr    cIt«d   m/onnstiuii   aboot    >- 
raiKktwd  (ram  lti>  bia  the  itAtciDeiit  that  vim  •ouihuiii  bouuduy  \ii  Njiuu Oi^nu  ii> 
imnMnsr  river  called  the  "(InnjEna."     ^lirtker  tliia  Rprueutt  Louj;o«ir  "Jlobui]^,"  i 
•omo  otlier  rirer  uimuiknl  oa  our  inaiM,  it  ia  aok  Ua  me  to  giT*  sm  opiiuoa. 
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i&dc,  and  ^ebclir  eaw  truly  eoough,  u  Tikima  hud  B»)d,  men  coming 
np  in  swirms  out  of  tlic  grouud.  He  said  noCbtug,  but  senrchcd  iu 
that  oeigbbourliood,  aud  found  an  eutrance  to  exteusivc  cares.  The 
mystery  became  clear.  He  concealed  lus  soldiers  iu  tlie  brushwood 
round  the  moatb  of  the  caves,  alloired  the  cave-dwellers  to  pass 
unmolested  up  to  the  attack,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  with  the 
rettilt  which  was  tu  be  expected.  Tbey  were  forced  to  aurreuder 
without  conditions.     When  they  offered  their  submission  to  Zebehr, 

:id    asked    for   his   terinsj    be   said  that   be    wanted    nothing  from 

lem  except  a  promise  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  future,  aud  that  tbey 
should  show  him  their  homes,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  hidden 

rom  all  strangers'  eyes.  Thus  it  camo  about  that  he  saw  the  extra- 
prdiuary  caves  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  probably,  he  imagined, 
ly  natural,  but  they  bad  been  finiched  by  (be  hand  of  man,  and 
^presented  the  appearance  of  artificial  constmctionB  of  surprising 
beauty  and  extent.  They  were  more  than  fifty  feet  in  height  j  light 
was  ndmittrd  from  above,  aud  a  little  brook  ran  through  them. 
He  did  not  follow  it  to  its  further  end,  but  was  filled  with  amazement 
by  what  he  saw.  "  Are  you  iheu  a  great  people,  a  nation  of  archi- 
tects and  stonecutters?  "  he  asked ;  "  or  how  cine  did  you  make  what 
I  see  before  me  ?  "  They  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  of  it,  except 
that  long  ago  their  fathers  had  found  it,  and  that  they  themtelYcs  had 
lived  and  increased  there  for  many  generationi.  They  did  not,  as 
Zcbehr  perceived,  use  the  caves  really  for  dwellings,  but  constructed 
little  straw  huts  for  habitations  within  them.  They  lived  chiefly  upon 
corn,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  not  hitherto  molested  or  had  any  dealings  with  other  races. 
They  called  thcmselvea  Grundi.  I  did  not  inquire  the  cause  of  their 
quarrel  with  Tikima,  but  they  troubled  him  no  more,  and  Zebehruerer 
heard  of  them  again. 

A  war  which  was  of  much  more  importance  to  him  was  the  con- 
quest of  Hofrat-en-Nahas,  on  his  northern  frontier,  which  gave  him 
posaessioo  of  extensive  copper  miucn,  and  added  considerably  to  his 
revenue.  1  failed  to  fix  the  exact  date  and  sequence  of  events  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  rnlc,  but  it  was  at  some  period  between  the 
first  wars  and  the  conquest  of  llofrat-cu-^'ahaa  that  he  undertook 
the  reform  which  he  considered  to  be  the  mOHt  essential  of  all  that 
be  effected.  This  was  the  opening  and  protection  of  all  his  roods : 
an  achievement  which  involved  nothing  less  than  the  suppression  of 
man-hnuting  throughout  his  territory.  It  was  the  Hrst  decided  step 
in  the  policy  which  afterwards  guided  his  whole  carver.  He  npokc  of 
it  at  times  as  being  in  fact  his  only  policy.  "  Id  the  countries  and 
unoug  the  peoples  that  I  have  described  to  you,"  be  said,  "one  man 
can  do  little  ;  but  what  he  can  do  is  to  open  the  door  to  ctriliicatioDf 
imd  civilisation  will  do  the  rest." 
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He  bRd  all  an  enlightened  tradcr'a  faith  in  trade  aa  a  civilisJi 
mediam.      He  bcliered  that  where  trade  flowol  unimpeded, 
order,  knowledge,  and  every  blc»aing  of  orgaaiixd  8»cicty  must  foUc 
in  its  train  ;  and  tbat  vhich  be  spoke  of  most  definitclv-,   witb 
mbdeat  and  jct  contented  aolf-respeet  as   the  acbievemeot    of  a 
altogether  wasted   life,  was  that  he  bad  oi>cned  uen-  channels  for  tl 
commerce  of  the  civilised  trorld.    "  You  will  aw,  as  I  tell  jou  of 
history/'  be  raid,  "  that  crcry  great  war  1  undertook  wu  for  this  < 
This  was  the  condition  of  crcry  treaty  with  a  natire  chief;  for  thi$| 
fought  with  the  llczigats,  for  this  I  conquered   Dorfour.      I    had 
other  quarrel  vith    the  Arabs,   I   irtuitcd  uotbing  else    from 
Sultau  of  Dnrfour,  than   that  they  abould  put  down  raan-buntii 
on    thdr     roads,     and     allow    the     caravans     to     paas     in    pea 
The  suppressiou  of  Hiarc-bunting  was  only  incidental  to  the  opet 
of  the  roads,  but  it   was  absolutely   necessary.*      It   was    not   nj 
grounds  of  seutiment  and   morality,   but   as  a   Diattcr  of   politic 
compulsiuu,  that  Zebchr  firat  treated  the  question.     Any  iitiitcsc 
will  understand,  he  said,  "that  to  govern  a  cotintry  jn  which  slav 
hunting  is  permitted  is   an  impossibility.      Tou  must   put    it   dowa 
before  you  can  have  cither  order  or  industry." 

What  he  eifectcd  at  first  in  his  own  country  was  done,  as  nsoal, ' 

the  friendly  co-o|)er&tiou  of  the  chiefs.      He  waited  only  to  feci  hit 

self  firmly  established  before  he  called  them  to  a  great   meeting 

Maudagba.    Every  chief  was  re<]Uf9ted  to  bring  an   interpreter,  at 

before  aeeiag  the  chiefs  ZebeUr  received  the  interpreiers  one  by  oi 

He  obtained  information  from  each,  of  the  habits  nod  wantt  of 

tribe  he  represented,  »nd  sent  presents  to  every  chief  of  the 

described  as  being  ralnahle  to  him.    After  this  he  received  the  chit 

collectively  at  a  great  and  formal  meeting,  in  which   he   ad( 

them.     The  interpreters  were  present,  in  order  that  his  words   mig 

not  be  lost,  and  he  npoke  for  several  houra.      The  bcacfita  of  civtU 

tion,  and  the  possibility  of  their  attainment  by  means  of  foreign 

formed  the  Huhjoct  of  the  first  half  of  a  speech  which  he  had  ci 

fully  preparL'd.     The  lines  of  it  appear  to  have  been  simple  enouj 

for  even  that  primitive  audience,  yet  they  are  not  unfamiliar   as 

theme  of   more  civilized    eloquence :    "  Here    you    have    iroiy, 

feathers,  and  skins ;   and  you  want  cloth,  and  licads,  and  knivca. 

the  countries  of  other  men  they  have  cloth,  and   beads,  and  knii 

and  thej  want  ivory,  and  feathers,  and  skins.    Let  tltcm  come  among 

you,  bringing  those  things  which  you  want,  and  currying  away 

which  they  want;  and  thus  all  men  arc  the  richer."     Liberty  to 

duee  and  exchange  was,  in  fact,  his  aim.     The  working  of  fear 

■  Mrh«D  (lordon  went  tlovn  iottt  tlie  We*t«rn  BoudAn  tb*  opcniitf  of  cnnimti 
and  tlManpprMtion  of  aUvc-litiiiliiiM  mm  tli«  two  ol^acls  ftt  wliidi  he  wu  a 
directad  to  »im.  It  waaaciirimui  eipcriciioclobcw  Zcbdir  PwliaBMAk  tif  tl 
thiu^  as  not  only  tfaa  ideal,  but  ia  kmbd  dcgrm  Um  K«aiiiplu&c4  work  of  hisl 
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prejudice,  which  fifty  years  ugo  kept  Englishmen  starving  while  ahip- 
loAils  of  com  laj  ready  ia  the  hftrbours  of  the  irorld  for  their  use, 
was  the  same  id  the  miuds  ot  the  native  chiefs  as  ia  the  miudH  of 
our  laadowaers ;  but  the  duty  for  the  repeal  of  which  2^bchT  pleaded 
was  a  duty  of  blood.  The  second  half  of  bia  speech  was  devoted 
to  practical  measures.  If  the  chiefs  desired  the  advautages  upon 
which  he  bad  dwelt,  aud  if  they  cared  for  his  friendship  aud  support, 
they  must  become  each  one  reapoiisible  for  the  roods  of  his  own  ter- 
ritory. There  was  to  be  do  more  raiding  one  upon  another  for  slaves, 
no  more  attacks  upuu  travcllera.  ao  feeble  escLises  iu  which  the  fault 
was  laid  upon  a  neighbour;  bnt  s-clear  nnderstanding  that  each 
kept  order  among  his  people,  and  became  personally  answerable  for 
the  tires  of  travellers.  If  these  conditions  were  accepted,  Zebehr 
undertook  on  bis  part  to  give  each  one  a  certain  Dumber  of  soldiera 
to  help  bim  in  the  maintenauce  of  authority,  to  continue  to  them 
such  presents  as  he  had  already  given,  to  defend  them  in  war,  and  to 
be  their  friend  iu  peace.  The  chiefs  accepted  bia  proposals,  aud  from 
that  time  sl&ve>hunting  began  to  be  put  down  in  the  whole  of  his 
immediate  dorainionti.  It  gace  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  There 
were  complications  into  the  narration  of  which  time  forbade  him  to 
enter  ;  hut  within  four  years  he  was  able  to  say  that  it  wa»  abolished 
in  his  country.  Later,  when  he  conquered  lIofrat-CD'Nahas,  he 
applied  the  same  system,  with  the  same  promise  of  success,  to  the 
northern  district,  which  swarmed  with  slave- huoters.  Events  prevented 
bim  from  seeing  the  full  development  of  the  organization  there.  He 
never  touched,  nor  attempted  to  touch,  the  practice  of  slave-lninting 
farther  south  in  Urihamo's  country  ;  but  aii  bis  power  spread  liis 
name  became  a  prtitcctioa,  and  was  used  evcuBx  far  as  the  equatorial 
province.  IHh  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  provided  always  for  the 
passage  of  caravans;  and  those  chiefs  who  bud  no  treaty  with  him 
still  feared  to  molest  a  traveller  covered  by  hia  name.  Tbo  word 
"Zcbebr"  became  the  "open  sesame"  of  wild  districts.  It  was 
identical  with  safe  conduct,  aud  was  used  as  a  password  by  caravans 
which  be  hud  never  seen  nor  heard  of.  If  asked  from  whom  they 
come,  all  merchants  answered  "  From  Zebehr."  Slave  caravans,  as 
well  as  others,  proStcd  by  the  protection;  nud  it  is,  the  Pasha  asserts, 
in  this  way  that  hia  wide  reputation  for  slnviug  was  built  up.* 

The  opening  of  the  roads  ia  bis  country  drew  with  it  naturally 
DDOtbcr  reform — namely,  the  snhstitution  of  some  organised  system 
of  justice  for  the  native  chaos  of  individual  reprisals.  Hitherto 
every  man  bad  avcugcd  lus  own  wrongs.  So  long  as  this  continued 
the  chiefs  were  liable  to  perpetual  feuds.     "  I  had  to  persuade  them," 


■  Sm^  in  "  Gordon  in  CentrsI  Afrioa,"  sonunt  of  tho  cautnrt  or  s  Bl*r«  oanvui,  pro. 
HbmLui;  to  twhMig  to  "  Z«betir,"  which  tani«d  out  to  be  the  property  of  Gordoo's  awn 
oAosn. 
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the  Pasha  said,  "  that  my  people's  wrong  was  mj  wrong,  and  that 
would  arenge  it/'  A  certain  number  of  soldiors  were  told  off 
police.  Courts  of  justice  were  ertablished  in  nil  the  principal  marked 
toVDs,  and  the  natives  were  instructed  to  carry  comphints  of  wn>n( 
doing  to  them.  The  object  of  these  courts  was  more  especially 
settle  quarrcin  between  one  tribe  and  another,  and  thus  to  lessen  tl 
canses  which  led  to  a  diatnrbed  state  of  the  country.  The  I&wa 
drawn  np  by  a  council  often  men  learned  in  the  Koran,  who  forme 
a  superior  court  in  the  town  of  Mandu^hn  itself.  The  mitinr  cout 
were  composed  of  four  members,  also  learned  in  the  Koran,  bu 
having  only  an  admin  istrati  re  authority.  These  wise  men  came  froi 
Egypt  by  Zcbehr's  imitation,  and  he  left  the  forming  of  his 
entirely  in  the  hand-t  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  only  desiring  that  tli 
lawa  shootd  be  based  upon  the  Koran  and  giving  sacli  informatic 
as  his  experience  of  the  conditioos  of  native  life  rendered  valnabler 
Judged  from  the  "Western  point  of  view  these  Uwa  were  primitii 
enough.  They  did  not  pass  beyond  the  old  confitaion  of  retnliatit 
with  justice,  and  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth/'  seems 
have  been  the  informing  spirit.  Still,  they  embodied  the  priucipl 
by  which  society  is  kept  together,  that  wrongdoing  is  an  ofleue 
against  the  State  ;  and  barbarous  as  they  were,  they  were  less 
than  were  our  own  laws  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Mi 
alone  was  judged  deserving  of  death ;  tbeft  on  the  third  ofTenoc 
punished  by  chopping  off  the  hand ;  slave-hunting  by  flogging  an^ 
imprisonment.  The  last  penalty  was  applicable  to  foreigners  as  wel 
as  to  natives.  Turks  and  Egyptians  convicted  of  slave-hunting  wi 
flowed  and  imprisoned,  and  the  Turks  especially  gave  a  great  deal 
trouble. 

After  the  catablishment  of  courts  of  jnAtice,  Zebchr  introdnt 
various  other  measures  tending  to  the  union  and  pncificatioQ  of  thj 
countiy.      lie  prevailed  with  the  tribes  to  abandon   the  custom 
eating  human  flesh.      lie  encouraged    them  to  intermarry, 
estnhlished  acliools  of  Arabic  in   the  towns^  where    the  MuKSulman' 
religion  was  of  course  taught,  and  encouraged  the  chiefc  to  send  their^ 
sons  to  him  to  be  educated,      "  When  we  all  speak  one  language,' 
be  used  to  say  to  tbcm,  "  we  shall  be  one  people."      He  himadf  lii 
at  this  time  in  some  State.      He  hod  seventy-five  kings'  sons  in 
own    bodyguard,  and  made   a    practice  of  constantly  tpoAking  wit 
■tbem  about  the  thiiigx  of  civiliKation,  thus  preparing  their  minds 
the  reception   of  ideas  concerning  wisdom  and    religion.      He  < 
careful  to  explain  to  me  that  the  teaching  of  the  Korsu  was  amooi 
the  last  things  that  be  caused  to  be  done,  considering  that  it  cool 
only  he   riM^L-ivcd  when  the  mind  of  the  people  was  in  yomr  At. 
raised  ftom  the  primitive  condition  of  savage. 

"I  sec  your  great  steamships   pass  the  straits,"  the  I'a^li^  »ti 
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upon  one  occasion.  "  If  tlic  ship  in  to  make  a  prosperous  roya^  the 
captain  must  be  constantly  watchfal.  llla  eye  must  he  open  for 
every  wind  ;  be  murt  think  of  evcTrthing.  The  ship  has  many 
pirts,  but  he  direeta  them  aU.  AU  depends  on  the  brain  of  one  man, 
and  hiR  wisdom  is  of  more  importauoe  than  the  wind  and  the  aea. 
Now,  a  steamship  in  only  of  wontl  and  iron,  and  a  kingdom  is  made 
up  of  men.  A  king  hasi  to  deal  with  all  their  tempers,  changes,  and 
desires.  It  is  more  difficult.  He  must  watch  for  them  aa  the 
captain  watches  for  his  ship.  He  muAt  »ee  from  what  quarter  the 
storm  is  coming.  He  must  know  when  to  make  progrcsi.  He 
mujit  keep  all  in  order.  If  he  watches  well  and  ia  wise,  his 
kingdom  prospers.*' 

Zebebr's  ship  of  State  appears  at  this  period  to  have  been  making 
progress  through  smooth  sets  with    favouring  winds,      .is  a  trading 
venture   his  establishment   at   Mandngha  had   proved  a  magificcnt 
Buccess.      The  natives  traded  with  him  confidently,  bringing  money, 
o«tnch  feathers,  gum,  tamarinds,  honey,  wax,  and  all  other  products 
of  the  eountTT,  in  quantities,  to  hia  stations.      HiscuHtom  was  always 
to  pay  good  prices,  which  was    to  bis    profit    aa  well    as  theirs,  and 
euubled  him  to  obtain  a  constantly  increosingstock.    Other  merchants, 
he  said,  failed   to   see  that  if  they  did  hnsiacss  on  a  larger  ticale  it 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  smaller  profit.      As  he  perceived  this 
simple  truth,  he  found,  according  to  his  favourite  formula,  his  advan- 
ta^  and  native  advantage  in  liberal  dealings.     He  had  come  to  look 
upon  Ills  settlement  in  those  conntrics  as  permanent,  and  he  neither 
cheated  the  natives  nor  lied  to  them,  as  one  who  thought  never  to 
see  their  faces  again,  but  lived  among  them  simply  and  honestly,  as 
among  his  fellows.     Thus,  he  says,  they  learned  to  trust   him,  and 
brought  him  the  best  tbey  could  nbtain.      As  king  he  had  hunters  of 
bis  own  constantly  employed  in  the  chase  of  elephants,  lions,  leopards, 
antelopes,  the  rhinoceros — to  whofc   horn    the  tradition  current  in 
Marco  Polo's  days  still  attaches,  that  no  poison  can  be  drunk  from 
it  nnperceived,  and  which  is  in  consequence  estremely  valuable — live 
giraffes,  ostriches,  and  all  other  wild  animals  priiced  either  for  tusk, 
or  feathere,  or  skin  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  iron   in  the  country, 
and  be  bad  copper  mines  which  he  worked.     While  on  the  one  hand 
material  flowed  in  to  him  pleutifnlly,  the  rcaulta  of  his  genera]  policy 
made  themselves  felt  and  gave  him  the  market  for  it  which  he  needed. 
The  reports  of  quiet  roads  brought  constantly  increaaing  numbers  of 
caravans,  who  paid  in  Kuropcau  goods  and  money  for  the  raw  com- 
modities they  took  away. 

Tt  was  upon  entering  into  these  commercial  questtions  that  we  first 
spoke  freely  about  the  slave-trade.  The  Pasha  absolutely  denies  that 
participation  in  it  with  which  he  is  usually  accredited.     I  spared  him 
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uone  of  the  reparta  generally  spread  about  him  on  tlic  subject.  "  I 
am  not  a  Inbjr,  and  1  iKank  Tou  for  bciug  honest  vitb  mc,"  ws«  hu 
aaiwer  to  an  apology  with  which  I  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  hard 
pas«age!i  vhich  refer  to  him  in  Gordon's  early  letters  and  diaries,  and 
I  met  him  with  absolute  eandoar  on  that  ground.  It  vaa  a  subject 
OQ  which  it  was  uncIcss  to  speak  unleiis  wi:  spoke  frankly.  He  was 
already  to  some  extent  familiar  with  Gordon's  statements.  Many  of 
them  had  been  translated  into  jVrabie.  With  regard  to  tbcm  he  bad 
to  answer  generally  that  they  were  based  partly  upon  false  reports  and 
partly  upon  mi»coiiceplion,  which  Gordon  himself  afterwards  recc^- 
nized,  and  that  a  very  different  tone  would  he  perceived  in  what 
Gordon  said  of  him  during  the  last  four  months  of  his  life.*  Zcbebr 
himself  estimated  Gordon  as  one  of  those  men  of  whom  there  are 
few  in  every  age  and  nation  :  '*  a  eharactcr  which  is  the  character  we 
reverenoo  in  the  saints  of  our  religion,  as  no  doubt  you  reverence  it 
in  yours  j  one  whom  I  found  by  all  report  and  by  my  knowledge  of 
him  to  have  no  fear  of  those  iu  authority,  and  to  care  more  for  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  He  was  a  man  who  could  bare  governed  the 
Soudan  for  that  reason,  that  be  cared  for  the  poor.  But  two  things 
misled  him :  be  imagined  that  every  ouc  waa  as  good  as  himsolf,  and 
acted  often  rashly,  from  the  heart  trusting  those  who  were  unworthy ; 
also,  he  did  not  speak  tbc  language  well,  and  was  therefore  liable  to 
be  both  deceived  and  distrusted."  As  conccracd  tbc  stories  abonC 
himself,  Zcbchr  mnintniiicd  that  Gordon  had  been  dccfivod^at  he 
was  with  regard  to  the  yoang  Suleiman — iu  great  part  purposely,  by 
those  whose  interest  it  was,  notably  by  a  man  of  tbc  name  of  Tdris 
Abtar,  of  whom  there  is  more  presently  to  relate,  aud  by  a  nephew  of 
Zcbchr'a  called  Said  Wat  Hussein,  one  of  the  truiHvais  sujrta  who 
exiat  in  every  family,  aud  who  was  subsequently  fouud  out  and  exe- 
cuted by  Gordon's  orders  for  perjury.  "Yon  may  well  imagine," 
the  Pasha  staid,  "  that  in  AfandugbB,  as  everywhere  else,  tliere  were  evil- 
doers who  had  to  be  piini.'^hed  ;  these  evil-doers  hated  mc;  aud  there 
were  others  of  the  Egyptians  who  came  down  to  me  dissaUsQE^d  with 
what  I  had  done  for  tbcm,  or  jealous  of  my  success.  It  ia  not  ne- 
cessary  that  I  should  name  them.  No  man  rises  to  greatness  without 
enemies,  and  all  these  were  glad  to  speak  evil  of  mc.  Many,  too,  who 
seemed  friendly  in  order  that  they  might  rise  themselvet  white  I  was 
great,  were  ready  to  slander  the  fallen.  Whst  you  have  read  was 
written  while  Gordon  still  knew  me  only  by  report.      Before  be  went 

*  I  tkinli  thiimay  bo  coDviIeml  taliebarni!  mitVy  *>!>*'  ivf«ra  tAZobcbr  Indwdxi'* 
Iwt  dikrr.  by  bit  iwmtiic(  out  cf  the  Kbarfamm  tteoincn  "  /cbekr."  ao<l  bj-  tbe  rn|Ufsl 
(at  Z^bclr*!  }>r«MaM,  wbidb  m  Bunvnund  tbe  public  at  the  tune.  Wbcu  iSit  E.  Buisg 
rwiuMrtod  Gcirdan  to  oeoRdar  tli«  wbtle  qn«ttiun  cMvCnlly,  «nil  to  lUta  in  oue  tdturan 
whst  be  t«ooitiiii«nd«d,  Oonlini  tolcgpapbsd :  "The  combioatioa  ol  /^bobrfthd  mftM 
\t  kii  abtolat*  noewtriqr  for  socctM.  Tv  do  say  good  wa  mate  bo  tcgoUiH',  si  '  ' 
witboQt  deby.*' 
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up  to  Khartoam  the  U&t  time,  iro  met  in  Sir  Erclyo  B&rtuR's  presoace, 
and  bad  a  full  personal  csplanation.  At  th?  end  of  it  we  shook 
tianda  aud  were  frieixls,  aud  yoa  knov  that  Gordon  wanted  tlio 
Ocivernmeiit  to  send  me  up  to  liim  at  Khartoiim.  I  count  it  as  a 
it  ])cnional  mtHfurtuuc  tliat  he  irai  killed.  Had  he  lived,  I  should 
Save  hud  a  very  valuable  friend." 

On  the  general  qucstioQ  of  alavcry  ^Scbehr's  oiind  ap[]earcd  to  be  in 
tilt:  attitiulo  which  was  taken  W  the  ordinary  English  mind  in  the 
Hocond  decade  of  this  century,  when  we  had  carried  through  successful 
negotiations  vtith  Spain  and  Portugal  fur  putting  down  the  alave-trade, 
and  Btill  refused  to  cuutemplale  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  culouies. 
lie  argued  that  no  order  is  possible  in  a  country  where  slave-hunting 
is  permitted.  lie  considcrc<l  free  circulation  as  nccciiSBry  to  n  nntion'n 
health  m  the  circulation  of  the  blootl  to  the  health  of  the  bndy,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  is  perfectly  incompatible  with  the  practice  of  sl&vc- 
huutiog.  That  a  country  cannot  be  great  without  trade  aor  trade 
.  with  unsafe  roads,  appeared  to  weigh  more  with  him  as  an  argu- 

it  than  auy  humane  considerations  uf  suffering  caused  to  individuals. 
These  considerations,  however,  were  uot  wanting.  "  I  cannot  explain 
to  you  how  iropoasiblc  it. would  have  been  to  mc  to  sell  my  people/' 
he  said,  "  unless  you  realize  that  a  king  is  indeed  the  father  of  his 
)X!oplc.  1  happen  to  be  fond  of  children,  and  often  when  1  have  been 
in  the  Tillages  I  have  carried  the  babies  iu  my  arms.  If  1  had  sold 
the  young  men  and  women  I  should  baro  faa<l  the  mothers  hanging 
upon  my  skirts,  and  weeping,  saying,  '  Give  me  back  my  soujgive  me 
back  my  daughter  that  you  have  sold.*  My  steps  everywhi-re  would 
have  been  accouipnuied  by  tcar«.  Life  would  uot  have  been  endurable." 
Yet  he  still  defended  the  present  continuance  of  slavery  in  K^rpt,  and 
absolutely  denying  that  be  bad  sold,  he  stated  without  apology  that  he 
bod  bought  upwards  of  ^,00U  slaves  while  he  was  at  ^[nndugba. 
"  la  those  countries,"  be  said,  "especially  as  you  get  farther  from 
centres  of  civilization,  the  natives  have  not  learned  the  use  of  steam  or 
water,  and  everything  is  doue  by  means  of  slaves.  The  only  motive 
power  ia  slave-power.  If  you  cut  olf  slave-power,  the  result  would  be 
the  same  oa  the  cutting  off  of  steam  and  water  from  EugUud.  All 
iodnstriea  would  be  ruined,  and  this  with  young  countries  means 
that  they  ore  re-plunged  into  barbarism."  He  did  not  consider 
the  state  of  things  to  he  ncccDsorily  permanent,  but  looked  forward  to 
a  time  when  the  natives  of  Egypt  »nd  the  Soudan  might  come  to  un- 
derstand liberty  in  the  same  sense  as  the  peoples  of  Western  countries 
—that  is,  as  liberty  for  each  man  to  work  for  individual  and  national 
profit.  Tbey  would  then  be  fit  for  emancipation.  lie  could  only  say 
with  regard  to  the  present  time,  that  when  the  Mussulmans  of  Cairo 
aud  Constantinople  spoke  with  Western  stntesmen  of  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  those  countries,  they  spoke  of  what  they  knew  ia 
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tlieir  hearts  to  be  impoaiible.     They  are  well  aware  that  the  conutiy ' 
ia  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 

lie-  lintcticd  with  iatcrrst  to  the  Gop^lUh  vicn-.  aud  Mid  more  than  once 
thatjhad  he  lived  in  intcrcoarsc  with  JCnglish  p<y>plc,it  wa»  proliable  chat 
his  owa  ideas  mi^bt  haw  beou  modified.    As  it  was,  I  think  lliat  I  state 
vith  tolerable  accuracy  the  posittoo  he  claiiucd  For  himself  when  I  tacf  > 
that  he  looked  upou  slavery  in  Egypt  as  a  Bcccssary  iostituiioD,  per- 
mitted by  the  Koran;  that  be  bad  a  pcrfectlj  lo^cal  appreciation  of  j 
the  fact  that  the  coutinuaacc  of  slsYcry  entailed  tbe  continuance  of' 
the  slarc-trodc,  and  conncqucatly  of  stave-huDttng  ;  that  be  deplored 
the  lottcr  a^  being  ineoasittcnt  with  political  order  and  advanceinent, 
and  contrary  to  tbe  dictate*  of  bunaanitr,  but  was  prepared  to  aequiesoe 
in  it  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  so  long  as  it  did  not  take  place  within 
the  limits  of  territory  for  which  civilised  rulers  are  mponsible.     Tbe 
only  branch  of  the  slave  trade  for  which  be  bad  no  toleration  vaa 
that  which  provides  tbe  burcms    with  attendants.      Of  this  he  spoke 
iu  strong  terms  as  forbidden   by  tbe  Koran  :  by  far  the  nimt  cruel, 
and  at  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  the  mo«t  profitable,  department 
of  humiui  traflBc.      He  condemned  it  withont  reserve,  whUe  he  pointed 
out  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  acting  upon  it,  would  cnsnre 
it*  continuance  so  loug  as  the  possession  of  these  attondant&rctnsioed 
legal.     To  abolish  tbe  slave-trade  white   you  permit  the   holding  of 
slaves  is,  he  said,  impossible.      So  loug  as  slaves  are  bought  in  Cairo 
and  Constantinople  they  will  be  sent  down  from  the  sources  of  their 
supply.     I  asked  if  he  considered  it  poAsible  to  abolish  slare-huDting 
in  the  conntriea  between  the  White  Nile  and  the  cqnator,  and  thaa  to 
dry  up  tbe  souroes  of  supply.      "  How  can  yon,"   he  said,  "  do  any- 
thing in  eountrien  which  have  no  Government?     Vdti  have   no  one 
with  whom  yon  can  treat.    The  natives  in  those  countries  have  hnnled 
each   other  from   time  immemorial.      All  that  they  do  not  aell  they 
cat.     Why  do  you  supiiosc  that  tbcy  will   change  their  customs  so 
long  as  they  have  no  one  to  teach  them  better  ?     The  only  method  la 
gradually  to  conquer  and  civilize.     That  wan  what  I  was  doing  in  my 
province ;  but  everything  I  did   has  hi;cii  undone — it  has  gone  now 
again  to  waste." 

Tbe  great  slave-markets  lay  to  the  south  of  htto,  in  tbe  country 
which  baa  already  been  mentioned  as  Uriliamo's  country :  Oabo,  Kara, 
Kutuma-Banga,  Ucngbich,  Sakara,  Abudings,  were  among  the  places 
that  he  named.  At  Sakara  and  Bcaghich  there  were  tribes  of  oatives 
as  white  as  Enropeans,  haviDgoval  faces  aud  silky  hair.  Cannibalism 
and  man-huntiog  prevailed  over  the  wbulo  territory.  At  all  these 
placet  human  markets  were  held  with  ibe  same  regularity  as  tbe  eattle- 
tnarfcets  of  Burope.  Theyouug  and  healthy  of  both  sexeft  were  aold 
for  slaves;  the  old,  and  esiiecially  the  fat,  were  reserved  for  eating. 
CtraTann  went  down,  taking  European  goods  and  beads,  and  returned 
charged  with  staves.     AVb&c  tbeac  unfortunate  creatures  suffered  on 
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■  the  road  is  too  ireU  knova  to  need  descriptioa  or  repetition.  To 
reach.  Urihamo's  coontry  the  greater  number  of  tte  caravaas  paseed 
throngh  Mandueba.  and  used  Zebelir's  uame  for  their  protection. 
Tliey  rcturaed  of  courae  also  tlirough  Mandujtba,  aod  again  covered 
tlieniRclvcs  with  Zebehr's  name,  to  obtain  a  tinfe  ponnnge  throngh  the 
disturbed  district  on  his  northern  frontier.  He  gave  hia  protection  to 
slave  caravans  exactly  aa  he  gave  it  to  others.  "My  object,  *  he  ex- 
plained, "  was  to  maintain  communication  with  the  civilised  world. 
If  I  had  opposed  the  passage  of  slave  caravans  it  oould  only  have  been 
by  force;  for  simply  to  have  forbidden  them  to  nae  my  name  would 
have  been  to  ^ivc  permiasion  to  the  natives  to  attack  them.  As  a 
consoqnence  there  would  have  been  bloodshed  on  the  roads ;  the 
report  would  have  spread  that  my  country  was  unsafe.  I  should 
have  lo«t  my  trade.  You  cannot  expect  that  I  should  have  nnder* 
mined  in  such  a  manner  the  result  of  my  whole  policy. 

"More  than  this,  1  have  told  you  that  it  was  my  practice  to 
buy  fllavea.  After  my  army  was  orgauixed  I  recruited  it  almost  en- 
tirely by  slaves  bought  for  the  purpose.  When  the  caravanii  passed 
through  Mandugba  on  their  return  to  Kgrpt  I  examined  the  slaves 
they  brought,  and  I  took  all  the  best  and  healthiest  to  make  soldiers. 
I  trained  them  in  the  use  of  arms,  dressed  ihein  well,  fed  them,  and 
kept  them  always  in  my  service.  One  thing  will  horrify  you  that 
1  permitted.  Most  of  them  came  to  me  of  course  as  cannibals. 
They  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  touch  human  Besh  in  ttmcji  of 
peace,  but  on  active  service  they  were  allowed  to  cat  all  they  killed. 
When  I  came  to  light  in  Oarfour  this  struck  more  terror  into  tbo 
enemy  than  all  my  discipline  and  arms.  I  am  telling  you  this  fact 
■twCAOSe  we  have  agreed  that  you  are  to  know  the  truth.  Whatever 
you  think  of  it,  I  will  ask  yon  to  remember  that  the  ways  of  such  a, 
country  as  Manduglw  'cannot  be  like  the  ways  of  Euglaud.  My 
DolJicrs  never  loft  me  till  thcy  died,  and  the  service  was  so  popular 
tKat  the  report  of  it  epread  into  the  distant  corners  of  Nyam-Nyam, 
and  young  men  came  from  far  to  oOcr  thomsolves  to  me. 

"  What  I  want  you  to  undurstaud  with  regard  to  me  is,  that  I  was 
■  trader,  and  also  that  I  bought  many  slaves,  but  that  I  never  was  u 
dave-trader.  I  might  have  been,  but  I  was  not.  I  have  tried  to 
make  you  understand  that  in  the  position  I  held  it  would  have  been 
impossible.  It  is  not  a  qucstiou  of  whether  I  think  the  slave  trade 
right  or  wrong,  or  of  whether  1  am  speaking  the  truth  or  not.  It  is 
a  question  of  common  sense  and  prolit,  which  any  one  who  has 
governed  will  understand;  it  would  have  ruined  mc  to  trade  in 
■laves.  I  was  at  the  bead  of  a  varied  and  eitomive  commerce,  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  principal  brunches.  The 
success  of  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  maintenance  of  order  in  tbu 
BurrouodiDg  districts,  and  my  prospenty  and  native  prosperity  were 
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one.  Kutives  wlio  had  been  hunted  or  feared  to  be  »old  would  not 
hsTe  traded  wiib  lue,  and  if  they  did  not  trade  with  me  I  conld  Dot 
tnde  with  the  caruv&Qs.  You  can  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  by  wbaC 
happeued  altvrwanla,  when  I  west  to  Darfour  aud  left  Jdris  Abtar  at 
Mandiigbft.  He  permitied  slave-hunting,  and  the  whole  buiiDns  feU 
away.  There  is  nothing  now  in  those  countries  which  can  compare 
with  »)y  trade.  When  I  fint  went  down  with  Ali  Iinouri,  althotigb 
■larea  were  neirer  a  priiicijtal  object  of  onr  trade,  we  did  oocawonaUjr 
huy  and  »ctl  a  few  if  the  natives  hroaght  them  with  other  tbinga. 
Since  I  left  him  I  have  nerer  bad  anything  to  do  with  slarcs ;  and  «» 
I  had  no  percentage  on  bis  profits,  I  may  say  with  truth  that  I  bave 
Dcrer  sold  a  slave.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade  in  Urihamo'a 
country,  except  that  I  bought  itlaves,  and  the  caravnna  passed  throagb 
my  ooantry  and  used  my  name.  Aa  for  my  having  thirty  alave 
illations,  as  you  fa.y,  it  is  absolutely  untrue.  I  never  seat  a  slave  down 
to  Cairo  or  Constuntinopte  in  my  life." 

Of  »ll  the  statements  with  regard  to  liis  slave-trading  which  I 
repeated  or  read  lo  the  Pasha  laoDc  seemed  to  vex  or  wouud  him  u> 
much  as  Dr,  Schweiufurtb's  categoric  ossertion  that  he  bad  scut  down 
about  1800  slaves  in  the  year  lietween  IK70  and  1871.  "  Schreilt- 
furth  Baw  many  people  goingdown/'he  said.  "  and  assumed  that  ibcy 
were  my  slavett ;  but  why  did  he  not  ask  me,  and  I  would  bam 
explained  to  him  tnithfully,  aa  I  did  about  all  else?  There  wero 
caravans  of  slaves,  that  year  as  always,  with  which  I  had  nothing  to 
do.  There  were  also  that  year  many  of  the  families  of  Balali's  dis- 
contented soldiers.  Balali's  presence,  about  wbicb  I  wilt  presently  tell 
you,  created  circumstances  which  a  stranger  would  not  understand. 
Br.  Schweiufiirth  was  not  with  mc  long  enough  to  enter  into  them 
by  hia  own  judgment ;  but  if  be  had  asked  me  I  would  have  told 
him.  1  received  him  well.  We  vcrc  very  friendly,  nnd  he  atkei) 
mc  many  interesting  questions.  To  all  of  these  1  gave  truthful 
answersj  and  I  would  have  irilliDgly  told  bira  about  the  slave-trade. 
)lo  never  spoke  of  it  to  mc,  and  it  astonishes  mc  that  so  wise  a  man 
sliould  write  thuu  hastily  of  what  he  did  not  know.  Vou  have  DO- 
meana  of  toslitig  the  accuracy  of  what  I  toll  you ;  but  he,  if  it 
interested  bim,  might  have  inquired  into  it  all  upon  the  spot,  and  tbift 
would  have  been  a  better  return  for  my  hospitality  than  to  bavc 
spread  a  report  which  is  iiot  true." 

Shortly  before  the  period  of  Dr.  Sebwcinfurth's  visit  Zebehr 
had  succeeded  in  briugiug  to  a  successful  issue  negotiatioos  which 
hare  a  considerable  bearing  upon  this  subject.  Between  Mandngbs 
and  Kordofan,  at  twenty  days*  distance  from  Tifandugba,  tlic 
country  was  infested  with  marauding  aud  slave-huullug  tribes  of 
lledouins,  wbo  rendered  the  caravan  roads  ([uite  ausafc.  The 
moat  important  of  these  tribes   were   the   Hcztgats.     Of  tlio  loog 
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list  inetittoned  bj  the  Pasha,  the  oiily  other  itftme  which  I  coiild  fiad 
upon  B  Uuropenn  map  wag  TawaUht  (N.  lat.  J  2*,  E.  long.  %7°). 
A»  the  wimnirrcc  of  ilaiidHglm  increased,  the  necessity  for  new  roada 
made  itxcir  more  and  more  felt,  and  j^t-hehr  resolved  to  see  what  could 
be  done  to  clear  a  chLnnel  for  trade  through  Kordofao.  Ho 
nccordingly  s«ttt  an  embassy  to  the  chief  of  the  Bezigata,  bcariog 
pretetita  for  the  chief*  of  all  the  trihes.  and  requesting  them  to  como 
or  to  sead  delegates  to  Mandiigim,  that  he  might  diKCiLss  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  with  them.  He  made  great  preparations  for  this  event,  aud 
received  tlicra  with  hijih  hooonr.  At  the  meeting  which  fnllnMcd  lie 
flpoke  to  them,  as  he  had  done  to  his  owa  chiefs,  of  the  itdr&Qtagca  of 
trade  aud  npcit  roads.  He  told  them  that  be  was  well  acrjiiaintril  with 
their  habits,  and  knew  lliat  they  were  aceutitomed  to  enrich  theiuRclrea 
tiyattacli,ingcaravanfi,aDd  stealing  both  the  goods  and  the  men  of  which 
they  were  cfimpospd.  Ittit  he  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  result 
liad  been  only  to  desolate  their  own  country,  and  to  drive  trade  from 
their  mada.  ('.iravans  did  not  pass  where  they  Icncw  tber  would  be 
attacked,  and  prizes  therefore  were  few  and  far  between.  The  pro- 
poanl  he  had  to  make  was  that  they  should  protect  tlie  roada  aad 
assure  a  a«fe  passage  to  travellers  ;  iu  rctura  for  which  ho  would 
imdcrtako  to  tax  all  caravans  which  pasHCcI  through  Ktandugba,  and  pay 
the  protecting  tribes  a  regnlar  percentage  oii  the  value  ot  the  goods 
carried  throogb.  Small  and  frequent  returns  were,  he  assured  them, 
better  worth  having  than  the  uncertain  spoils  of  their  prirsnit  sysicni. 
And  his  rrasoning,  combined  with  all  ihey  saw  in  Mandnglm,  wrought 
with  thorn  to  accept  his  terms.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up.  in  which 
they  undertook  upon  their  side  to  keep  the  road  opon  for  rich  or  poor, 
tttrangcr  or  native,  to  pass  without  injury  or  molestation  ;  and  /cl>elir 
undertook  on  his  side  to  tax  the  caravans  and  pay  a  yearly  subsidy 
to  the  tribes.  A  solemn  oath  was  sworn  on  both  sidcx  upon  the 
Koran,  and  the  agreement  took  efTect  from  that  day.  This  was  is 
the  year  1868,  and  the  Arabs  kept  their  engagement,  as  will  be  seen, 
for  four  years.  Zcbehr  on  his  aide  fulfilled  his  abarc,  and  the  trade 
of  Maodugba  flourished.  Caravans  arrived  three  and  four  times  a 
week,  coming  from  S_vria  and  Egypt,  from  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 
Zcbchr  traded  also  with  PruMian,  French,  and  Italian  tncrcbauts. 
The  CKpcnsea  of  goveniment  were  oousiderahlc.  Some  of  ihera  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  bas  Iweu  obliged  at  times  to  pay  as 
much  as  6*.  8rf.  a  pound  for  gunpowder ;  hut  towards  ihc  cud  of 
these  four  yean  his  profits  began  to  mount  to  something  like  .£'1:^,000 
a  mouth.  Greater  conquests  were  before  him,  but  he  reckons  this 
ai  the  period  uf  bta  moat  complete  prosperity. 

FloBA    I/.    SUAW. 
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THE  RAILWAY  QUESTION  TN 
MANITOBA. 


IN  sketching  the  Csnulian  Constitution  I  had  occanon  to  pohit 
out  the  mischievous  illasions  vbich  are  prdnced  bja  Governor- 
GeaernNtiip  bereft  by  the  coiistitutionnliKiDg  process  of  al  I  real 
power,  aud  reduced  to  a  Tentriloquial  apparatii?.  The  British  people 
DO  donbt  think  that  it  a  the  Governor -Gen  era! — tite  impartial 
represeutative  of  iiuperinl  iutercsts — who  is  speukiug  to  them,  who 
viudicutea  the  maititenaiice  of  railway  monopoly  iu  Manitoba,  and 
vlio,  in  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railvay,  has  put  his 
veto  on  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  ManitobiL  niithori2ing  the 
construction  of  the  lied  Itiver  Valley  rond.  In  fact,  the  Govemor- 
Oeneral  has  exercised  no  discretion  whatever  in  the  matter,  oiid  bis 
desputch  no  more  expresses  his  own  mind  than  did  his  vindication  of 
thi:  protective  duty  on  iron  in  his  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The 
man  who  has  put  his  veto  on  the  construction  of  the  iled  Itirer 
Valley  Railway,  connecting  Manitoba  with  the  American  railway 
system,  and  who  vindicates  railway  monopoly  in  Manitoba^  is  the 
party  Prime  Minister,  whose  policy  and  whose  political  fortunes  are 
bound  up  with  the  Canadian  Pacilic  Railway,  who  was  supporte<l  by 
its  influence  in  the  Manitoba  elections,  and  whoitc  ion,  as  thr  le^al 
proceedings  lead  Winnipc^gcrs  to  remark,  ia  its  land  solicitor  at 
Winnipeg.  The  official  representative  of  Canada  in  London,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  is  the  colleague  of  Sir  John  Macdonaid,  aud  is 
bound  hy  the  same  political  tics,  -while  bis  »on  is  the  other  paiiner 
in  the  firm  at  Wiuuipcg.  The  Mauitobans,  with  all  possible  mpect 
for  the  ability  both  of  Sir  Johu  and  of  Sir  Charles,  uatarally  dcsiru, 
in  a  question  which  is  one  of  life  or  death  to  the  colony,  a  more 
impartial  judge  aud  a  lt<M  biuased  represeutative. 

Dreu  as  a  coutidcutiul  adviser  of   the    Home  Government   the 
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GoTomor-GeDcral  is  under  great  diaailrauUiLgeH.     Ills  political  circle 
neceuarily  to  a  great  degree  bis  social  circle  also.     People  outside 
lat  circle  can  liardly  «pcak  to  him  freely  about  Canadian  nfTairs,  and 
iie  is  ntmost  as  completely  fenced   against   uncourtly  truth  as  any 
titutioual  king.     The  cause  of  tbe  rebellion    in  Canada   hslf  a 
'Wntury  ago  was  partly  the  ignorance  in  which  the  Governor  was  kept 
by  bis  social  euviroumeut,  and  in  which  lie  kept  the  Home  Ooveni- 
mcut,  till  the  storm  burst.     The  present  Govern  or- General  is  worthy 
personally  of  oil  coQfidencc;  it  is  bis  sturoandings  that  create  mistrost. 
The  Manitobans  plead  constitutional  right.      The  legal  validity  of 
htlie  veto  reserved  to  the  GoYernor-tieDersl  on  all   Provincial  legisla- 
tion they  do  not  dispute ;  but  they  maintain  tliat  to  the  exerciii«  of 
lis  power  there  arc  constitutional  bounds,  nhich  have  been  explicitly 
Ecognized  by  Sir  John  Macdouald  himself.     Sir  John's  words,  as 
^quoted  by  them,  were ;  "The  rights  of  self-government  heretofore 
conceded  to  the  several  Provinces  are  not  iu  any  wise  impaired  by 
lieir  baring  entered   into   n  federal  compact,  and    no  infringement 
'upon  those  rights  which    would  be  at  variance  with  constitutional 
usage,  or  with  the  liberty  of  action  previously  enjoyed  by  the  Provinces, 
when  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  would  be 
justifiable  ou  the  part  of  the  Dominion  Eiccntivc."     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Provinces  previously  enjoyed  what  they  still,  as  a  general 
rale,  enjoy — the  right  of  cbarteriug  a  railway  nithin  their  own  liotits. 
Unquestionably  any  other  Province  would  resent  as  unconatitutionaj, 
and  resist  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  a  veto   put  by  the   Dominion 
Government  on  aa  Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  Provincial 
railway  or  a  Provincial  work  of  any  kind.     That  Sir  John's  judgment 
does  not  incline  too  much  to  the  side  of  Provincial  self-government 
ippcars  from  the  fact  that  more  than  once  be   has  contested   the 
'^eiercisc  of  Pruriucial  liberties,  and  been  defeated  before  the  Privy 
Council. 

With  regard  to  the  North^West  Territories  it  ia  admitted  that  the 
i^anadiiui  Pacitic  liailway  has  by  its  contract  with  the  Dominion  a 
{uaraulee  of  monopoly  ;  but  the  Maititobaos  contend  that  this  docs 
at  apply  to  Manitoba,  which  was  no  longer  a  Territory,  but  a 
^Province,  with  u\\  the  rights  of  a  Proviucc,  when  tbc  contract  was 
made.  They  say  that  they  put  in  a  caveat  and  received  explicit 
a»surauccs  at  the  time.  They  appeal  to  the  words  of  the  contract : 
"  I'or  twenty  years  from  the  date  hereof  no  line  of  railway  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Domiuion  Parliament  to  be  constructed  south  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  any  point  at  or  near  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Kailway,  except  such  line  shall  run  south-west  or  west  of 
•outh-west,  nor  witlan  15  miles  of  latitude  Ai'A  dt^rccs.*  And  in  the 
establishment  of  oh^  acw  Province  in  the  North-VVcst  Territories 
*  Tilts  is  to  ny,  that  no  linv  is  to  bs  Mostractsd  to  ths  boundary. 
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provisioD  iliall  be  made  for  continning  sach  probibition." 
qaote  tlie  words  of  Sir  John  MacdonaM  :  "  In  order  to  gtre  them 
Obe  Canodiau  Pacific  Uailway  S;Ddicate)  a  cbaiice,  we  liave  provided 
that  the  Dotuiuiou  Purliameot — mind  you,  the  Dominion  Parliament  ,- 

WB  CAVNOT   CnCCK  ONTARIO,  WK  CANNOT  CHKCK  MANfTOBA  ! — shall  fOT 

the  lint  ten  years  nfter  the  construction  of  the  road  give  their  own 
road,  into  vhich  they  are  putting  so  much  nione;  and  k>  mnch  laud. 
a  fair  chance  of  existence."  This  the  Manitobaui  contend  is  a  dear 
admission  of  the  right  of  the  Legislature  of  ^faDitoba,  as  well  aa  that 
of  Ontario,  to  charter  Proviucial  railways,  subject  to  no  special 
restriction,  in  virtue  of  the  contract  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  but 
only,  Hkc  all  other  Prorindal  legislation,  to  the  general  power  of 
disallowance  vested  in  tlie  GoTemor-Geiieml,  the  exercise  of  which 
is  bounded,  as  has  been  shown,  by  constitntional  right.  They  maia- 
isAn,  therefore,  that  the  impreuiou  that  Manitoba  is  ^abject  to  the 
"  Monopoly  clauses  "  is  unfounded,  that  those  clauses  did  not  provide 
for  a  monopoly  iu  their  Prorinoe,  and  that  no  breach  of  contract  with 
the  Pacific  Railway  irould  be  committed  by  allowing  the  constroction 
of  the  Red  Kivcr  Valley  Railway. 

The  Goreroor-OeDcral,  indeed,  in  the  eiplanatiun  of  the  ret* 
which  has  been  put  into  his  mouth  does  not  say  anything  about 
contract  or  breach  of  contract.  His  wordu,  as  reported  to  us,  are: 
"  The  Provincial  Act  for  the  construction  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
Railway  was  disallowed  by  me.  on  the  advice  of  my  responsible 
advisers,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tap  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, which  is  not  yet  fuUy  established,  and  would  seriously  iDJure  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country,  which  bad  submitted  to  large  sacrifices 
ID  order  to  unite  the  Provinces  by  a  national  road."  The  ro:id  has 
received  subsidies  in  cash,  completed  works,  or  land,  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  besides  a  Government 
giinrantee  of  interest  A  manifesto  ha-s  been  put  forth  by  the 
President  of  the  road,  showing  the  extraordinary  advantages  which 
it  has  over  all  its  rivals  iu  freedom  from  bonded  debt  aud  the  small- 
neaa  of  the  amount  of  stock  on  which  the  dividend  has  to  be  paid. 
Its  net  profits  fur  the  eeveu  months  ending  July  Slst  wore 
$1,332,524.  Surely,  then,  say  the  Mauitobans,  it  may  be  considered 
as  pretty  well  establishcti,  and  as  able  to  compete  on  fair  terms  with 
unsubsidizcd  roads.  But  at  all  creuts  the  Qovcmur- General  is  not 
made  to  nllcgc  a  contract. 

Nolxxly  refuses  to  pay  the  well-deserved  meed  of  praise  to  the 
energy,  resolution,  and  ability  with  which  the  Canadiaa  Pacific 
Railway  Company  has  performed  its  dilhcnlt  taste,  or  to  the  gallantry 
with  which  the  chicTs  of  the  syndicate  ^brought  their  private  resources 
to  the  aid  of  the  enterprise  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  which  has  fairlj 
entitled  them  to  proportionate  gains.     The  Company  and  its  chieft 
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in  no  wftv  responsible  for  aoythiu^  that  may  be  doubtful  in  ilie 
licy  of  tbo  Gorernment,  their  relation  to  which  was  8im|ily  that  of 
ustnicton,  aud  will  no  remiiin,  providt-d  they  do  uut  take  atiy  part 
poiitirs.  Nor  is  it  neceaaary  here  to  call  in  iiucitioii  the  policy  of 
le  Govemiuent  itself,  or  to  iuquire  what  is  the  real  value  of  this 
itic  cither  to  the  Coufcderatioii  or  to  the  Ktnpire,  bo  loug  as  it  is  uot 
roposvd  on  that  account  to  do  injustice  to  Manitoba.  If  the  Inter- 
ilouial  Railway  has  totally  failed,  as  it  assuredly  has,  to  form  a  real 
lOud  of  union  between  the  Maritime  ProTinces  and  Quebec,  it  does 
not  seen)  likely  that  the  Causdiati  Pacific,  having  a  much  wider  intcr- 
I  of  wilderness  or  ialand  sea  to  spare,  will  form  a  real  bond  of 
■union  Iwtweeu  the  Norlh-Wcsiern  Provinces  and  Ontario.  What 
may  be  the  postal  or  mililary  uses  of  the  road  the  Post  OlEec  and 
tbo  War  Office  munt  say.  It  vould  appear,  as  has  been  anid  clsi^- 
where,  aearcely  wise  to  adopt  as  the  regular  military  highway  to 
India,  a  line  requiring  two  trauHhipmcnte,  involving  iu  winter,  when 
the  lauding  must  be  at  [Iidifax,  a  wide  di^tour  by  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  with  constant  liability  to  siiuw-hlucks,  nud  niuQiog,  thraugb 
A  ^rcat  part  of  its  course,  cotupletely  within  the  (;ra&p  of  the  Aincri- 
CAiU;  so  that  Mr.  Blaine,  if  he  were  elected  President  by  the  Irish 
vote,  would  carry  the  keys  of  India  at  his  girdle,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  of  Rntsian  nttnck  on  the  Pacific.  The  Hritish  Govern- 
ment, moreover,  might  hardly  care  to  be  at  the  mercy  in  a  sudden 
emergency  of  a  private  company,  or,  as  will  be  the  case  if  the 
Canadian  tioremment  succeeds  in  leasing  the  haplcstt  Intercolonial,  of 
two.  However,  for  federal  or  imperial  objects,  the  federation  of 
r  the  empire  ou(;ht  to  pay.  Tu  immDlalel^Iaiiituba  is  not  ri^tit.  She 
L  ^pays  her  fair  sLarc,  and,  under  a  tantf  tpecinlly  adveT^e  to  her,  more 
HUian  lior  fair  share,  towards  oil  federal  and  imperial  objects,  includ- 
I  ing  the  Canadian  pQciiic  Railway.  London  editors  lightly  exhort 
the  MnniiobajiH'to  sacrifice  thcmselvea  tu  the  common  interest.  If 
they  had  bveu  battling  with  the  difficultiea  and  hardshipitora  acttlcr'a 
life,  had  lost  two  or  three  harvests,  were  in  deht  to  the  village  store, 
and  had  a  desponding  wife  and  a  number  of  hungry  children  beside 
them,  they  would  take  a  les-t  imperial  view  of  the  matter. 

There  has  been  a  dinpo-sition  to  treat  Manitoba,  in  common  with 
tbe  rcat  of  the  North-West  Territory,  as  a  sort  of  dependency  or 
appurtenance  of  the  Dominion — not  on  the  same  footing,  in  point  of 
conalitutional  right,  with  the  older  Provinces.  Wc  arc  told  that  the 
Dominiou  hought  the  Territory.  The  Dominion  paid  a  sum,  bearing 
no  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  Territory,  to  extinguish  the 
claim  of  the  IIud>ou's  Day  Comi>aay.  But  the  United  Slates  really 
bought  Louisiana  ;  yet  LuniBiiiuu  has  always  been  on  exactly  the  same 
fooling  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Tbo  British  ParliameD^ 
in  making  orcr  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  to  Cauada,  can  never 
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bave  intended  that  the  commuQities  which  vere  to  inhabit  it  Bbottld 
be  vmsKnl  commanities,  larkiof;  anything  of  the  full  measure  of  British 
rigbt  and  freedcjtn.  Kefore  admi)>nioa  into  Confcderatioit,  the  peopla 
of  the  Selkirk  settlement  praved  Parliament  "  that  aacb  meaaarea  tdmj  j 
be  devised  aod  adopted  as  would  extcod  to  them  the  protoctioa  of  Um  ■ 
Canadian  OoTcrnment,  lawn,  and  inatitutioas,  and  make  them  er)iial 
participators  in  those  rights  &nd  liberties  enjoyed  hj  British  subjects 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  reside ; "  and  to  this  prayer 
Parliament  gave  ear. 

To  the  objecta  of  a  colnniiatiou  or  a  commercial  rxiad  the  Canadian 
FaciSc  i>  not  well  adapted,  nor  can  it  in  these  respecu  claim  the 
dedication  of  the  Province  to  its  interest.  The  effect  of  cnrrying  a 
single  line  at  once  through  the  whole  of  that  region  has  been  to  spin 
out  settlements  along  a  tract  of  800  miles,  to  draw  the  settlers  hx 
away  froa  their  market  and  their  centre  of  distributioo,  to  raise  their 
freighta  both  on  imports  and  exports,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the 
advantages  of  neighbourhood,  which  are  specially  great  in  a  ooontry 
where  the  winter  in  very  long  and  severe.  A  single  line  docs  not 
open  np  the  country  for  more  than  a  day's  haulage  on  cither  side — 
that  is,  Arom  twenty  to  twenty>five  miles.  What  was  wanted  for  the 
purposes  of  colonisation  or  commerce  Traa  a  act  of  roads  runutog  in 
all  directions  and  advancing  a  little  thread  of  settlement.  The  fault, 
however,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — if  fault  there  was — wni  that 
of  the  Goverument,  not  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  simply 
constructed  the  line  traced  out  for  it  by  the  Ooverninent. 

That  freedom  of  railway  extension  and  ca.><y  access  cTcrywhcro  to 
railroads  arc  vital  uctTasitirs  of  a  new  agricultural  country,  even 
tho»c,  who  on  Federal  or  Imperial  grounds,  uphold  disallowance,  will 
not  venture  to  deny.  The  spirits  of  settlers  in  Soathcrn  Manitoba. 
I  am  told,  were  almoet  broken  by  inability  to  bring  to  market  the 
grain  which  their  Ubuur  bad  raised.  Manitoba  has  a  vast  expanse 
of  manrellously  fertile  laud ;  the  fuel  question  aeems  now  to  have 
been  settled  in  hur  favour — good  coal,  both  hard  and  soft,  having 
been  found ;  but  like  other  countries,  she  has  her  drawbacks, 
especially  the  sbortDess  of  her  summer ;  and  though*  fairly  treated, 
she  will  nin  well,  .the  cannot  afford  to  be  weighted  in  the  race.*  Sbc 
has  been  the  victim,  not  only  of  railway  monopoly,  but  of  a  pro- 
tective lariff,  which  is  peculiarly  oppressive  to  n  young  agriculttirnl 
country  maoiifacturing  nothing  for  herself.  She  is  shut  out  from 
what  is  really  her  "home  market,"  tfae  market,  that  is,  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States,  and  compelled  to  resort  to  one  1000  or  1200  milca 
off.  Her  people  pay  heavy  taxes,  or  freights  equivalent  to  bearr 
taxesj  on  their  farm  implements,  their  clothesj  the  timber  for  tbeir 

*  "  Ifntiteb*  Detcribul,*'  bjr  Ur.  R-  Miller  Cbriatjr,  sesms  to  dw  a  inrf  fair  laA 
IrutworUiy  aoooant  o(  lbs  oooutir. 
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and  for  the  fmit  which  they  cantiot  raise  in  their  own 
Till  lately  they  bad  to  pay  d  t«x  on  imported  coal,  which 
ime  raised  the  price  to  over  three  pounHs  sterling  a  ion,  with 
the  thermometer  somelimea  at  forty  helow  zero  :  and  this  for  the 
purpose  of  reconeiling  the  coal-owuers  of  Nova  Scotia — a  cotrntry 
with  which  Mauitoba  had  uo  more  to  do  than  if  it  had  been  ia 
auother  planet — to  a  protective  tariflT  framed  in  the  interest  of  certain 
manufactarerfl  in  Ontario.  Snch  is  the  fiscsl  policy  of  the  present 
Causdian  Government,  which  is  an  completely  iilpntiiieil  politically 
with  the  protective  tariff  as  it  is  with  railway  monopoly  in  Manitoba. 
Before  the  laat  election  its  chief  called  together  the  protected  mann- 
facturcrs  in  caucus,  and  no  doubt  pledged  himself  to  legislate 
commercially  in  their  interest,  while  they  promised  to  Tote  for  liim 
and  subscribe  to  hia  election  fund. 

.Mauitoba  could  not  bear  railway  monopoly  and  an  adrerse  tariff 
oomliined,  even  if  nhe  stood  by  heripif ;  much  less  can  she  bear  them 
in  competition  with  Minnesota  and  Dacota.  Those  States,  especially 
Dacota,  arc  full  of  emigrants  from  Canada.  The  railroads  in  Dacota 
aCrctch  out  in  every  direction,  and  traverse  llic  whole  conntry.  A 
tbonsand  tnilea,  according  to  a  statements  before  me,  wore  constructed 
laat  year,  and  more  will  he  constructed  this  year.  There  is  also 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  with  a  whole  continent,  which  produces  every- 
thing in  itself  except  tea  and  coffee.*  Unless  the  North-Weatispnfc 
upon  equal  terms  with  its  rivals  by  the  abolition  of  railway  monopoly 
;inl  the  reduction  of  the  taritf,  it  will  not  be  peopled.      Oire  it  n  fair 

nee,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  wonderful  fertility  should  not 
attract  population  to  any  extent,  now  that  the  fuel  probhim  ia  solved. 

Not  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transportation  is  freedom  of 
railway  construction  requisite,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  freights 
by  competition.      So  the  Manitohsns  aver,  and  they  tender  evidence  of 

le  arbitrary  character  of  the  freights  under  the  Hystem  of  monopoly. 

The  Canaduin  Pacific  Railway,  say  the  Manitobans,  though  con- 
siructed  mainly  at  the  national  expense,  is  no  longer  the  property  of 
tbc  nation,  while  in  its  immense  eastern  extensions  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposea  a  private  cntorprise.  It  ia  ontttng  the  throat  of  the 
lutcrcolooial,  which  was  not  only  constructed  for  a  national  and 
imperial  purpose,  but  still  belongs  to  the  nation.  It  is  cutting  the 
throat  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  has  done  at  least  as  muob 
for  the  unification  of  Canada,  and  which  represents  many  millinns  of 
British  cupital.  ('nriuusly  enough,  the  Oovcruracnt  is  helping  it  to 
supersede  the  International  by  a  shorter  line,  which,  aa  it  runs  through 
American  territory,  cannot  be  used  for  tbc  military  purpose*  of  the 

*  Id  Uic  ooatrftvrray  tNtv'era  Free  'I'roden  uid  Prottetioiuitt  tliis  fact,  LhU  tb» 
UniUit  Matci  >n  aot  an  ordinaiy  OuuiitTj'  Willi  n  liaitsd  laagc  n{  iTToduction.  Imt  a 
matincab,  ■  Apt  to  b«  left  cot  of  siiht. 
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empire.     It  cannot  be  calleil  exclusively  Canadian  or   anti-America 
aince  it  in  preparing  to  cfom  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  for  the  purpose 
connecting  itself  with  AmericAn  lines,  a  step  on  wliicli  the  (jorcmmew 
docs  not  think  of  putting  a  veto.      Among  the  nrigrinal  clcmcots 
the  syndicate  wai  aa  American  firm  which  would  hardly  hare  coH' 
ecntcd  to  anti-Aniorican  provisions. 

'Die  ManitohaoB  maintain  that  before  the  late  Dominion  clcctiont; 
the  Government  had  led  them  to  believe  that  the  poliej  uf  disallovrani 
votild  be  abandoned.      They  rjnote  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,' 
who  said  in  the  debate  on  the  loan  to  the  Caiiadtau  Paeilic  Railway  1 
1H8S,  that  '*auch  waa  the  confidence  of  the  Goveromctit  in  the  power 
the  Cftnadian  Pacific  Kailway  to  protect  iUcIf,  and  (<ucKthe  confiden 
of  the  Canadian  I'aoific  Railway  in  itself,  that  on  the  construction  of  th 
lino  north  of  Lake  Superior  the  CJovi-rnment  would  no  longer   feel 
incumbent  ou  them  to  pursue  the  policy,  hitherio  followed  by  them, 
disaUoniog  Acts  incorporating  railways  to  counccc  with  the  Ameri 
system  of  railways  south  of  the  iutcrnalional  boundary."    The  QoTcni 
ment  candidate  for  'Winnipeg  at   the   last  election  held  out  to 
electors,  oa  they  aver,  iu  the  name  of  the  leader  of  his  party,  an  oasa 
that  if  he  were  returned  disdllowanco  would  be  laid  aside,  And  tl 
arc  now  tnsinf;  him  with  jterGdy  for  aequicseing  in  the  prescDC  con: 
of  the  Goveniment. 

To  rstabliBh  a  railway  monopoly  la  a  new  agricultural  conntry  i 
to  hid  thcharvebts  rot  upon  the  fictd.     Tlie  attempt  to  maintain  a: 
a  monopoly  is  a  combat  against  common  sense  and  juBlice.      No  Legi. 
latore  ought  erer  to  Lare  conficntcd   to  a  contract  of  which 
a  monopoly  was  n  part.     The  Dominion   ParUamcnt  appears  to  have 
been  not  unconscious  of  this,  since,  in   ini]iosing  monopoly  on  the 
territories  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  it  has  limited  the  damtion  to 
twenty  years,  by  the  end  of  which  it  presumed  that  monopoly  woiili 
he  c^tahliiihcd ;  but  it  ou»ht  to  have  known  that  a  term  long  enouf 
to  establish  a  monopoly  would  be  long  enough  to  kill  a  settlement 
Hot  Manitoba  only,  but  the  whole  of  the  North-M'est,  will  hare  to  ht 
set  free ;  and  as  national  faith  mnst  not  be  broken,  the  Canadian  Padfic 
Itailway  Company,  which  has  thoroughly  well  performed  its  part  of  the 
contract,  will    have    to    be    indcmnilied    by  the    Dominion.      Fj 
this  there  is  no  escape.    The  company  might  be  released  from  on 
coTCnanta  on  its  side.     It  could   he  largely  iudcmnificd  by  the  aooo- 
eion  of  traflic  to  its  unrcmuneratirc  sections  from  the  incrcsacd  pto* 
apcrity  and  peopling  of  the  country.     liven  those  sections  which  an 
believed  to  be  unrcmuuerative  might  be  made  rcmuuerotive  by  X 
development  of  mining  enterprise.      It  should  be  remembered 
besides  the  railroad  the  company  owns  land  on  a  vn»t  scale. 

Manitoba  has  suflercd,  in  common  with  the  rr^t  of  the  Norlli-W 
not  only  from  railway  monopoly  and  an  advenic  tarilT,  hut  from  bei; 
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uoder  tbe  rule  of  the  distant  and  party  QoTernmeat  of  Ottairo. 
AlaQitobom  reapoud  Iieurtily  wheu  you  tell  tlieiu  that  they  would 
probably  Urn'c  becu  better  otr  as  att  iuilcpcadcct  Brittab  coloay  uuder 
a  Governor  who  would  have  uader^tood  their  »lTair«  and  gU'en  hut 
whole  mind  to  them,  would  have  hod  no  party  interests  to  «er?e,  and 
no  occasioo  to  use  Provinoial  appoiutmeals  ns  pny  for  the  camp- 
followers  of  factioQ.  lu  that  case  we  may  be  pretty  sure  there 
would  have  been  no  half-breed  disturbances,  nor  would  eight  mitltoDS 
of  inoaey  hare  been  epeat  ia  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  wliicli 
put  four  hundred  combatants,  between  the  bkcs  t^fsixtoeu  aud  ninety, 
nud  badly  armed,  into  tbe  lieUl.  A  {:^o<l  Governor  would  havA  paid 
timely  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds,  and  would  have 
easily  allayed  tlie  fears  of  these  poor  people,  who  were  naturally  dis- 
quieted by  the  advance  of  an  alien  civilization,  narrowing  their 
hiinting-gronnda.  breaking  up  their  moHo  of  life,  superseding  their 
petty  carrying  trade  with  its  railways,  and  threatcoing  to  deprive 
thciu  of  their  livelihood.  The  Ottawa  Goverumeut  ertdeutly  was 
neither  properly  informed  nor  served  by  the  right  agents.  Itiel  was 
au  intriguer  \Tho  deserved  hia  doam  ;  but  hail  be  been  knjghlel  instead 
of  Itciug  hangeil,  probably  more  equal  justice  woald  have  been  done. 
Tliu  people  of  Manitoba  arc  de<:ply  moved,  as  might  be  expected 
ben  the  qucatton  is  one  of  commercial  life  or  death  to  them  ;  and  it 
imt  be  owncil  that  the  bearing  of  the  manager  of  tbe  Canadian 
'aci>ic  lUtlwny  is  not  such  as  to  s'>othe  their  feelings.  The  Provincial 
Legislature,  divided  by  party  on  all  other  subjects,  isa  unit  upon  this, 
hat  the  Ottawa  Government  can  do  is  not  clear.  Ontario  will  not 
arch  ou  Manitoba  in  dcfeucn  of  a  railway  monopoly.  If  the 
Government,  by  a  stretch  of  its  fiscal  authority,  prevents  the  entrance 
of  goods  from  the  United  States  over  the  lied  River  Valley  line,  the 
American  Government  has  ample  means  of  coercing  it  by  refusing  to 
let  Canadian  goods  go  through  in  bond.  Nor  can  the  people  be 
blamed  if  they  accept  that  aid.  'llicir  feeling  is  entirely  kind  towards 
the  mother-country,  but  it  cannot  bo  expected  that  the  settler  will 
profcr  to  his  bread  aud  that  of  his  famdy  imporial  cunstderations 
which,  even  to  some  cultivated  and  comprehensive  minds,  ap[>ear  fan- 
iaslic.  The  injunction  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  tu  bar  the 
coQslrucUou  of  the  Kod  Uiver  Valley  Railway,  on  a  tcctinical  ground 
of  proprictarv  right,  and  which  the  Governor-General  describes  as 
obtained  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  lUilway,  was  applied  for  ostensibly 
by  a  private  "  patriot,"  and  boa  only  served  to  increase  public 
exasperation. 

In  tbe  interest  of  peace  and  legality  it  has  been  proposed  that 
there  should  be  au  appeal  to  the  Crown  in  Council  on  tbe  point  of 
constitutional  right,  aud  that  if  the  Province  makes  good  its  case,  the 
CroTD  should  be  advited  to  restrain  the  Gorernor-Gencrat  in  the 
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exercise  of  his  ?eto.  A  fresh  Act  of  t)te  Mtattobdia  Leculatvn 
nuthorixing  tlie  coDstruction  of  the  ited  River  VitUcy  Uulwtiy  wutild 
thca  bopasMd»nil  would  not  be  ilisillowed.  The  Judicial  Comiuttue^J 
of  the  Privy  Council  uuuld  not  lie  Me  to  go  beyond  the  rcbo,  the  atiict  ^M 
legality  of  which  is  iudispuUble,  to  the  poiut  of  const ilutiouftl  right; 
but  this  might  be  done  by  a  mixed  couituittee  of  juristii  und  statO' 
men.  A  Committee  of  that  kind  was  appoiutcd,  If  my  mcraory  doe* 
not  deceive  me,  to  hear  the  appeals  to  the  Croim  in  Council  nguiut 
Ihe  ordinances  of  the  Oxford  Commission,  under  the  University  Kcform 
Act  of  183'!'.  Sir  J^imes  Graham,  if  I  remember  rightly,  won  a 
iDember  of  the  committee.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  however,  that  if  the 
cxpedieot  is  otherwise  atai  table,  do  more  technicalities  or  lack  of  exact 
precedents  will  be  altoncd  to  stand  io  the  way.  A  merely  dcpart- 
meutal  deciuoQ  of  the  Colonial  Officej  adviud  by  the  Caaodiaa 
Premier,  under  the  name  of  the  Governor- General,  would,  for  the 
reasonit  already  mentioned,  fail  to  satisfy  the  people.  It  U  obviously 
most  important,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  dispute  within  ooustjttmonal 
honuds,  and  to  aroid  the  ahock  which  a  forcible  settlement  wonld  give  ^ 
to  the  sentiment  of  legality  among  the  people.  | 

The  Manitobana  are  rightly  anxious  to  keep  the  questioo  of  free 
railway  extcusioo  diatiuct  from  that  of  commercial  couueeliou  with 
the  United  States.  What  they  want  are  the  indispensable  liberty  of 
IranHporlation  and  the  compcttliuu  uecessary  to  regulate  freiKbU,  nut 
American  in  prefereuci'  to  Canadian  trade.  Yet  this  qnestion  of  the 
right  of  the  Manitoluias  to  conatruct  railways  to  the  Amerieaa 
boundary  is  Fundamentally  connected  with  that  of  the  tariff,  and  witli 
that  of  participation  in  the  hshcrics.  The  crisis  of  the  conflict 
between  the  continental  and  the  anti-coutiucutal  systems  of  policy 
has  come.  Ciroumatouces  have  all  at  onco  directed  the  atiuutiou  of 
the  Canadian  people  to  the  subject  of  their  commercial  relatioua  witli 
tlieir  neighbours,  and  the  fact  is  at  last  dawning  clearly  upon  their 
minds,  that  the  attempt  carried  on  so  long,  and  at  so  vast  an  expense, 
to  cut  them  oiT  commercially,  by  mcana  of  political  railways  and  a 
protective  tariff,  from  tlic  coDtincut  of  which  their  territories  ate  a 
part,  iucstrieably  interlocked  with  the  rest,  is  a  failure,  and  ha^ 
resulted  in  nothiof;  but  tlic  piling  up  of  a  public  debt  which  ha* 
ffTown  as  fast  as  that  of  the  United  States  has  dcercased — >thc  looking 
up  of  their  natural  resources,  consequent  impoveriabmcnt,  doamt 
of  living,  and  au  exodus  of  Canadian  youth.  They  see  tha.t  wisdom 
bids  tbem  throw  down  the  wall,  obtain  free  access  to  the  richest  and 
best,  as  well  as  the  nearest,  of  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  opeo 
their  country  to  the  free  inflow  of  capital,  euterprise,  ami  the  com- 
mcrcial  life-blood  of  the  contincot.  The  Canadian  farmer  wanta  the 
market  of  the  United  States  for  his  bnrlcy,  his  horses,  hit  cattle,  hi^i 
poultry ;  the   lumbenaan  for  his  lumber,  the  hsherman  for  his  fish, 
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le  TDiner  for  liis  ore.     Canada  is  Ter;  rich  ia.  minerals,  and  if  she 

>uld  freely  export  them,  and  import  machiaery  for  mines,  a  ((reat 

Merelopmeut  of  vcalth  iu  that  directiou  woald  cusue.     The  other  day, 

SR  1  passed  thraujih  Port  Arthur,  at  the  huad  of  Lake  Superior,  the 

members  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade  came  to  express  their  iiympathjr 

with  the  mofement  in  favour  of  Commercial  Union  with  the  States, 

which  in  that  regioii  might  aulock  a  rich  trcaxure-hou-ic  of  miDeralsj 

and  tarn  the  little  town  into  a  great  mining  city.   The  cruel  absurdity 

of  the  "  Chinese  Wall  "  system  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  North- 

West,  where,  along  a  tract  of  eight  hundred  miles,  nothJu^  but  « 

conventional   boundary  separates  two  Bcotions  of  a   population    not 

only  cn^Ate,  but  identical,  since  Minnesota  and  Dacota  are  full  of 

Canadians,  and  one  end  of  a  village,  »r  even  of  a  house,  may  be  on 

the  Canadian  side  of  the  Costoms  line,  and  the  other  end  on  the 

American  side.     To  maintain  the  Costoma  line  under  such  circum- 

atancea  will  probably  prove  physically  impracticable.     The  movemeut 

in  favour  of  Commercial  Union  is  now  sweeping  the  Dominion  with 

a  force    as   great   as    its    spontaneity  has    been    remarkable.*      In 

Ontario  the  Farmers'  Institutes  are  all  declaring  in  its  favour.      In 

the    Maritime  Provinces,  T  am  a>?surcd  on  the  best  nuthority,  it  is 

completely  in  the    ascendant.      It  is  ecjually  so  in  Manitoba,  though 

attention  there  is  eograssed  at  present  by  the  railway  questiou.     All 

the   natural  industries  of  Canada — farming,  the    lumber   trade,  the 

6shiug  trade,  the  mining  trade,  with  the  trades  dependent  on  them — 

are  for  it.     Against  it  ia  only  the  weaker  class  of  the  protected  mauu- 

factarem;  the  stronger  claJis  being  for  the  most  part  ready  to  face  a 

competition  which  ought  no  more  to  be  fatal  to  them  than  is  that  of 

the  maQufacturcs  io  one  State  of  the  Union  to   the  manufactures  in 

anotlier.     In  this  quarter  the  cry  of  patriotism  is  raised,  and  gives 

occasion  to  one  of  our  leading  journala  to  remark  that  "  patriotism  is 

the  last  refuge  of  nvmr,paiy."     "  Commercial  Union  I  "  a   protected 

brashmaker  ia  reported  to  have  said  at  a  meeting  against  Commercial 

*  Sa  KnclUh  frlmid  bu  Mat  mc  ■  letter,  whiob  Iim  aupQared  m  tbe  Evtniim  A'aicw, 
by  Mr.  U^pkioa.  oi  luuenoU,  CanailA,  itg*i<i«t  Cotnmcroia)  Uiiion.  I  mllinily  ncknov- 
l«d^  the  t4Mi{>«mt«  ann  oonirttan*  iniinii«r  iu  wbich  Mr.  Ilupkiu  doali  writlt  th>  (]ti«» 
tioa,  but  t  mnit  bag  Imvs  to  correct  him  whua  lit'  (Icvi'ribLii  the  mavnnipct  n  tlii>  jMt 
shift  of  a  puliLico.)  {larty  In  i>;>poMtinn.  llo  ailmiti  himivlf.  thtt  "fowof  the  |iarty 
IcAdon  liav«  (ijwalj  Rilvocatcd  the  <au*c  m  3rct. "  Ho  niizht  h>.Tc  uiil  that  not  one  nl 
ikam  hAi.  Ho  apeAks  of  ilr.  I>aatu4  Winun  nad  taynclf  ns  the  f/nAf  proinincat  a<tvg. 
catea  of  tli«  Hchcmo.  Mr.  Eriutu*  Wiuuu  i>  a  Oaa4inR  rctjdont  id  Now  York,  ani! 
TboUy  imcouicctcd  with  CuiiuLaa  ^tiot.  I  have  myiolf  no  rmrtj-  iMniiei^tion  what 
ever.  Butilr.  Ilopltina  forgeUMr.  \*Jnn(*y  Fnll*f,thogr»at«tocK  lir^*i<r,  of  KauUton, 
and  Mr.  II.  IV.  Darling,  ex-Pr«i]ilent  of  tlio  TorontA  Board  of  Tntile.  wlm  have  realty 
baan  Ui«  naat  moninont  Bdvoeatea  of  Comoiercial  Union,  and  of  whom  tb»  lirit  U  a 
Consarrattre,  wiiiJe  tbo  acooad  takva  iw  part  in  politico.  Coneervativea  stand  by  th« 
■><1r  I't  IJberala  on  Commercial  trnioeut  plaifcirma.  Tlio  ninvcmunt.  I  can  aoaDni  Mr. 
ll'ipkJ&a.  baa  no  party  ekaiaetcr,  ol)j«i:t.  or  *Moci»t)iniit  wlintoi  rr.  [la  apoiitaiicity,  aa 
1  bare  aaid  is  tbo  t«xb.  is  not  leot  ra(aarluhl«  than  itt  IttKo.  Mr.  B»[>kinR  alao  aaavrta 
tlut  CiuiA'liM)  Prvtootion  ii  A  gr«st  neMw.  Hera  again  I  mnit  be;  leav»  to  diHor  fram 
hiai :  to  me  it  senDi  that  Canadian  Frut«ction  U  a  ooniplete  iulnm.j 
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Union  :  "  wbj,  my  buunc«s  caonot  stand  compctltioa  !  I'm  disgiuted 
at  sticli  dUloyal  talk.  U  there  no  patnotUm  in  Cantda?"  These 
men,  who  have  been  arlificially  encouraged  by  the  State,  for  suppoted 
objects  of  uatioiial  |>ulicy,  to  iuTcat  in  cbcir  butiu(^s3,  bairc  a  strong 
cImid  undoubtedly  to  equitable  cousideratiou,  but  nut  to  cbe  sacrifire 
of  nil  the  uatural  ladustries  of  the  country.  Commercial  Union  will 
imibably  be  op]>Dscd  by  clericul  inilucncc  in  Quebec,  wbere  the  Rom;Ln 
(,'atliolic  Oburcb,  practically  establiahcJ,  with  tithes,  and  immcu&cly 
rich,  dreads  any  iacrcose  of  contact  with  the  libcrolixinj^iotlueucca  of 
the  republic.  Hut  to  a  resistance  of  this  kind  there  nrc  manifest 
limits.  The  force  of  the  proteclcd  industries  is  organised,  chat  of  tbs 
unprotected  indnslnes  is  uiiorgnnized.  and  there  may  be  some  delay 
in  bringing  it  to  bcur.  Vet  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful.  The 
dealb-kiielt  of  the  separatist  |>oticy,  of  wliieb  the  Government  of 
Sir  John  Mocdouiild  bos  so  iou^  l>een  the  organ,  to  all  appearancn, 
has  tolled. 

The  cry,  not  only  of  patriotism,  but  of  loyalty,  m  raised  by  the 
protected  manufncturers.  They  bold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  tbe 
idea  of  discriminating,  as  they  say  Commercial  T'nion  would  diierimi- 
nate,  against  British  goods.  Yet  their  aim  is  to  exclude  British  good) 
even  more  than  American  goods,  bccaunc  in  Kngland  labour  is,  ai 
they  think,  cheaper.  1'hcy  arc  always  demanding  higher  protection* 
and  will  probably  continue  to  obtain  it  from  the  present  Uovcrnment. 
^bieh  has  thoroughly  identitieil  itself  with  them,  and  in  fact  erobraccd 
the  Protectionist  policy  mainly  in  order  to  provide  itself  with  a  corps 
of  political  Bupportera  bound  to  it  by  their  commercial  interests.  The 
opponents  of  Commercial  Uuiouto-lk  of  an  Imperiid  /oUvereiu  as  the 
better  alternative;  but,  cmanatiug  frum  such  a  quarter,  the  propoMil 
is  little  more  than  a  red  herring  draivu  acrou  the  scent,  siuce  an 
Imperial  Zollvcrciu  would  involve  the  free  ailmission  of  British  good* 
into  Cauudu,  and  to  this  the  Canndian  mnnufactiircr  would  be  llie 
last  man  to  consent.  Canada  would  xaoritice  revenue  just  as  mueb 
by  a  Zollverein  with  England  as  she  would  by  Commercial  Union  with 
the  I'nitcd  States.  One  part  of  Sir  Julin  Macdonald's  ptilicy  bis 
fatally  crossed  tbo  other :  his  Protectionism  aud  his  Imperialiam  are 
cutting  caeh  other's  tbroate. 

Diserimliiatiou  is  no  doubt  an  ugly  word  ;  yet  it  is  not  more  ugly 
than  exclusion.  The  commcrciul  aud  fiscal  unity  of  tho  empire  it  at 
an  end.  That  qucjttiou  was  formalty  and  Gually  decided  ootue  time 
ago  in  reference  to  a  tarill'  framed  by  an  Austrnlina  cnlony,  and 
impouing  protective  duties  oa  British  goods.  The  colouiea  at  the 
same  time  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  once  enjoyed  by 
them  in  trade  with  tbc  mother-country.     The  conse(]ucncea  uf  the 

cisiou  must  t>e  accepted,  aud  each  member  of  the  empire  raust  be 
lowed  commercially  to  do  tbc  best  it  can  for  itself  under  iu  spccioi 
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circumstances,  wbicb  in  the  case  of  Caoada  are  those  of  a  compara* 
tively  small  and  poor  country  placed  alongside  of  an  immensely  ricb 
and  highly  pmtccted  nation.  Tlitt  commercial  interest  ought  some- 
times to  b>o  sacrificed  to  sentiment  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  I 
hope  it  i»  unnecessary  to  add  that  if  anythinff,  however  indispensable, 
were  to  be  done  by  which  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  England,  1 
should  leare  it  to  be  douc  by  other  hands  than  mine ;  bat  I  am 
ptnuadcd  that  the  real  interest  of  Eoglaud  will  lead  her  to  abettin 
from  interfering  iu  any  way  with  the  iutcrnol  relatioua  and  develop- 
ment of  this  continent,  while  she  cultiTatcs  the  friendship  of  its 
liindred  population  as  a  whole,  and  that  Commercial  Union  itaelf  will 
torn  out  adnntagcous  to  her  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — who,  I  am  glad  to  sec,  is  coming  out  as  the 

rcprcseutative  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Fisheries  Commiasion — will,  I 

hope,  be  led  to  study  the  Canadian  question  in  its  entirety.     He  will 

find,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  it  has  reached  a  critical  phase,  and  one 

which  calls  for  the  deliberate  consideration  of  British  statesmen,  if 

there  is  room  in   their  harassed  miuds  for  colonial  Bubjccts  amidat 

the  perplexities  and  turmoils  of  their  domestic  reTolution,     Even  the 

fisheries  dispute  he  will  probably  find  can  hardly  be  settled  by  any 

purely  legal  agreement.     The  difficulty  partly  arises,  I  apprehend, 

from  the  tendency  of  the  fisherman,  who  is  not  n  jurist,  jealously  to 

guard  Uis  fishing-grounda,  and  to  withhold  ttomctimcs  from  his  rivnls 

the  facilities  and  hospitalities  naturally  incident  to  their  treaty  rights. 

lie  will  also  Ije  struck  by  the   fact   that,  of  the   fishermcu  on  the 

Anjerican  side,  not  a  few  are  Canadians  by  birth,  and  living  proofs 

at  the  fusion  which  is  fast  being  brought  about  between  the    two 

sections  of  the  English-spcakiog  race  upon  this  continent,  through  the 

operation  of  attrnctivc  forces  too  strong  for  political  allcgiftQCC.    Lord 

Shclbnmei  as  it  appears,  when  the  war  between  the  mother-country 

aud  tbc  colonies  was  at  an  end,  wished  that  they  should  not  becouiG 

merely  foreign  nations  to  each   oilier,  hut   that  the  family  quarrel 

should  be  followed  by  a  family  recouciliatiou  and  a  family  partition 

of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  heritage.      Mr.  Chamberlaio,  I  suspect,  will 

carry   back  to  the   councils    of  Great   Britain    strong    reasons    for 

believing  that  both  for  Canada  and  tlic  mother-country  Sbclburnc's 

policy  was  the  best,  and  that  wisdom  as  well  as  sentiment  bids  us 

endeavour  to  recur  to  it  now.     The  Irish  in  the  United  Slates  will 

of  course  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  an  Anglo-Saxon  reunion;  but, 

unless  the  sympathies  of  American    opinion    mislead    me,  a  reactiou 

against  the  domination  of  the  Irish  Catholics  is  at  baud. 

Those  who  hare  persuaded  themselves  that,  by  turning  Ireland 
into  a  dependency,  they  can  satisfy  Irish  cravings  for  nationality, 
make  tbc  Irish  love  England,  alter  Irish  character,  obviate  the  conse- 
quences of  orer-population.  and  correct  the  sociaL  tcudcncies  of  the 
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Boman  Catholic  religion,  persist  ia  citing  Canada  as  aliappy  precedent 
for  the  policy  -which  they  propose.  That  it  is  not  a  precedent  either 
as  regards  the  relation  of  the  Dominion  to  the  mother  country  or 
that  of  the  Frorinces  to  the  Dominionj  no  demonBtration  Till  convince 
them :  indeed,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  like  true  sons  of  Islam,  they 
read  nothing  that  ia  not  on  the  side  of  their  prophet.  But  the 
spectacle  of  a  Canadian  Province  in  revolt  against  the  Dominion  naay 
possibly  lead  them  to  doubt  whether  the  precedent  is  altogether  happy. 
They  see,  at  all  events,  that  a  veto,  though  it  may  be  legally  reserv^, 
is  not  always  practically  respected.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the 
treatment  of  Manitoba  by  the  Provincial  Government  practically  fore- 
shadows that  to  which  Ireland  would  he  legally  subjected  if  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill  became  law ;  and  the  results,  as  we  see,  are  recalci- 
tration  and  confusion. 

QoLDwiif  Smith. 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 


WUEK  the  Cavenclisb  LnWratoiy  at  Cambridge  was  opened  at)out 
fourteen  yean  ago,  Ctcrk  Maxwell  propos^id  lor  ono  of  tlic  earliest, 
pieces  oi  work  to  Iw  carried  out  iviltiin  it  the  rc-dBterraiiiaLion  of  Ihc 
mccbnoical  c<{aiv!tleiit.  of  beat.  In  Joule's  uxperimeDts  the  water  anil 
Uie  VMIK.-1  contaitiin;^  it,tiG  well  as  tbe  apparatus  immersed  in  the  wulcr, 
were  heated  through  several  degrees,  aud  it  was  necessary  to  know  the 
capacily  for  heat  of  the  whole  apparatus.  It  was  also  accessary  to  bIoji 
the  experiment  at  an  early  stnge  in  order  to  prevent  too  gr^at  riae  uf 
temperature  with  the  consequent  Io»a  of  Itcut  by  ruJiatioii  and  other- 
wise. Maxwell  proposed  to  grind  together  undor  water  two  eonea  i>f 
bard  •xua- metal,  with  liolca  drilled  in  the  cones  to  allow  of  the  citeuUtion 
of  tbc  water.  The  water  was  to  be  slowly  supplied  to  the  calorimeter  at 
the  temperature  of  tbc  town  mainsj  and  the  whole  apparatus  waa  to  be 
maintained  at  the  atmospherio  temperature  to  prevent  nny  to-i^  or  ^uiti 
of  beat  by  the  calorimeter,  so  thai  tbe  water  Sowing  away  from  the 
calorimeter  would  have  the  tempemture  of  the  air.  Ail  the  water 
llowiijg  through  the  instru meat  would  thus  he  raised  from  ibc  tirmpera- 
ture  of  tbe  mains  to  that  of  the  air,  and  thu  (low  would  be  royuhited  to 
secure  thia  condition.  The  experiment  might  with  this  Bppar;itu«  bo 
carried  on  for  any  length  of  Lime,  and  tbe  beat  developed  would  bu  dc- 
teimined  from  the  amount  of  water  passing  through.  In  order  to 
memiure  tlie  work  done  in  grinding  the  cones  together,  Maxwell  proposed 
to  keep  tbe  upper  cone  from  rotating,  by  means  of  two  weights  suspeuded 
from  fitringa  pacing  touad  a  circular  platu  attached  to  it,  the  lower  cone 
being  made  to  rotate  by  the  driving  engine.  The  power  was  to  be  truus- 
mitted  through  a diflferential  gear,  which  would  serve  as  a  dynamometer,' 
but  tbe  main  object  of  thia  waa  to  keep  the  driving  couple  coostant.  In 
order  to  determino  the  work  done  a^inst  the  friction  of  theconus,  it  was 
only  nece33ary  to  know  tbe  couple  exerted  by  the  weights  on  the  upper 
cone  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  tbe  lower  coue.  Two  thermo- 
mcton  were  cooitructed  capable  of  being  read  to  one  two-hundredth  of 
a  degree,  tbe  one  to  be  employed  in  takiug  tins  tem^K-rature  of  the  water 
ju  tbe  iDstnimeDt,  the  other  to  dcLermino  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  water 
as  delivered  from  the  mains.  The  tbt^rtnometers  and  cones  and  the 
diflercQtial  geaiing  are  still  iu  tbe  CavendLib  Laboratory,  but  the  IotlI 
gearing  which  was  to  coauect  tbe  vertical  coue  with  tbe  horizontal  ciluift 
«f  tbe  differential  gear  was  never  constructed, 

Ab  the  British  Afsoeiation  Messrs. Cotvper  and  Anderson  described  sonie 
meaeuremeote  which  they  had  made  at  £rith  on  Uie  same  lines  as  those  on 
which  Maxwell  proposed  to  work.     Id  phice  oF  the  grinding  cones  Lbey 
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ctni^loyed  one  of  the  lat«  Mr,  Froude'fl  dynamometers.  Tliie  was  ita- 
inersed  id  a  taok  of  water,  and  tbc  tank  placed  in  a  larger  one.  The 
vateE  iTsfi  supplied  to  the  innot  tank  through  n  pipe  jacketed  wttb  a 
rtreun  oF  water  of  Iho  same  temperature  an  tliv  feed  water.  The  oilier 
lank  wax  la^^d  with  thn?*.'  tlircknesses  of  f^lt,  which  so  tfCicluaWy  pro- 
tcctcd  it  from  loss  of  heiit  ttint  at  the  temperature  to  which  ihc  water 
was  raised  the  contents  of  the  tank  Itxat  only  1"  K.  id  8J  bouiv. 
Ahont  o  h.p.  was  absorbed  by  the  dynamometer,  and  the  water  floviog 
through  the  apparatus  was  tkereby  rained  about  20°  F.,  tts  teroperatare 
lieiiig  taken  by  u  delicate  tlicrmometer  as  it  issued  from  the  Froudo 
(lynare)oiQct«r.  A  small  eteniu  pipe  was  employed  in  order  to  keep  the 
iratcr  in  the  outer  tank  at  tbo  same  temperature  as  that  in  the  inner 
taok,  and  thu;;  any  Iosb  of  beat  by  radiation  or  conduction  from  tbe 
inner  tank  was  prevented.  About  a  sallon  of  water  per  minute  £uwed 
steadily  through  the  dynamometer,  and  was  heatwl  through  about 
SO*  V.  To  prtiveot  conduction  of  heat  along  tbe  shaft  which  trauE- 
mitted  tbe  power,  a  plate  of  wood  was  introduced  between  the  flanges  of 
the  coupling.  AVith  this  apparatus  il  was  possible  to  continue  tbe 
experiment  for  any  lungth  of  time,  and  oo  oorrectiuns  bad  to  l>e  made 
for  loss  of  beat  or  beat  absorbed  by  the  apparatus,  tbc  temperature  of 
everything  being  kept  constant  throughoat  as  in  Max^'ell's  proposed 
method.  Tbe  result  gave  760  foot-pounds  for  the  meebanical  equivalent 
of  beat,  as  against  Joule's  mean  result  of  77£  foot-poundf.  l^prcased 
in  terras  of  the  Ccntigrad*  scale,  this  becomes  lSSt"2  foot-pounds. 

Tbe  melting  and  boiling  points  under  utmoepheric  pressure  of  manh 
gag,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  have  recently  been  detennined 
by  OalzGwski,  as  well  as  tbe  density  of  some  of  tbc  corresponding 
liquids.  Tbe  gases  were  admitted  at  a  pressure  of  from  40  to  60 
atmospheres  into  a  glass  tube,  wbicb  was  surrounded  by  liquefied 
ethylene  and  cooled  to  —  15t)''C.  by  tbe  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ethylene 
under  an  air-pump.  A  hydrogen  thermometer  was  employed  to  delcr- 
minc  the  temperature.     Some  of  the  results  arc  given  belonr : 
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A  new  method  of  determining  the  density  of  the  earth  haa  been  tned 
by  M.  Wibring  in  the  observatory  at  Pot«dam.  A  bnuw  rod  a  metre 
in  length  carries  a  sphere  of  55U  grammes  at  each  end,  and  is  sup- 
ported nt  tbe  middle  by  an  agate  knife-edge  resting  on  an  agate  plBiie> 
thtiit  forming  a  pendulum  which  ean  be  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the 
time  of  oscillatiun  can  be  made  rery  great.  Near  tnu  spheres  are  placed 
two  cylinders  each  of  325  kilogramme!^,  bo  uttuated  tb.it  tbey  both  bersl 
to  deflect  the  pendulum  in  the  name  nay.  Tbe  deflection  of  the 
]ienduluni]B  determined  by  a  mirror  placed  on  the  knife-edgc,  which 
reflects  a  scale  so  that  tbe  image  can  be  observed  through  a  telescope. 
the  time  of  oscillation  determines  the  couple  with  which  the  eiartb 
tends  to  make  the  pendulum  assume  the  rerticnt.  Tbe  resoli  of  tbe 
obiiervatioDs  indicates  that  the  mean  density  of  tbe  earth  is  6'604,  with 
a  probable  error  of  -032.    Tbe  valne  whiob  has  been  hitherto  aoooptad 
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is  A'57.  Aootfaer  method  »  being  adopted  bjr  Drs.  Richarz  and  Konig 
»t  Berlin,  and  is  Tcry  similar  to  that  employed  a  few  yeai-s  ago  by 
Frofoisor  FoiBtiii{;,  It  consists  in  weii'tiing^  two  spheres  of  lend  in  a 
delicate  baltkoco,  the  spheres  bciug  placed  altornntirely  above  and  below 
n  ^rcafe  mass  of  lead,  whicli  by  its  attractiOD  increases  or  diminishes  the 
apparent  weight  of  the  sphere. 

EdiBon  has  recently  made  a  new  deparluie  in  the  conBtrnction  of 
dynamos  and  electric  motors.  Any  djmamo  will  act  as  a  motor  and 
furuiah  raechnnicul  power  if  an  electfic  current  is  sent  throagh  it,  and 

rmiy  motor  will  furniiih  a  current  if  mechanical  power  is  employed  to 
^ve  tlie  motor,  but  Iho  conditions  requisite  in  order  to  secure  tlio 
greatest  poseible  etTicieney  in  a  motor  are  not  quite  the  snmc  as  tboeo 
required  for  high  eftlciency  in  a  dynamo.  Hence  there  arc  generally 
some  (lifTerencei)  in  detail  in  the  two  machines,  and  this  la  the  case  id 
the  motor  and  dynamo  of  Mr.  Edison. 

Hitherto  the  only  means  by  which   the  energy  of  hcnt  has  been 
directly  converted  into  that  of  an  electric  current  has  been  the  employ- 
ment of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  but  the  eflSciency  of  this  apparatus  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  some  other  nican^  of  efTecting-  the  direct  tTiinsfor- 
mation  of  he^t  into  the  energy  of  an  electric  cnrrent  without  the  employ- 
\       rnent  of  steam  engines  or  {^s  engines  is  a  great  desideratum. 
^^     The  production  of  n  current  in  n  dynamo  depends  on  the  fact  that 
^^klivnevcr  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  passing  through  a  coil 
^^bf  wire  is  changed  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  current  to  llow  in  the  coil, 
^ftlie  electro-motive  foroe  urging  the  current  being  proportional  to  the 
^^rat«  of  charge  of  the  magnetic  force.     If  a  small  piece  of  iron  is 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  the  lines  of  mu°;uetiu  force  find 
&  much  easier  path  through  the  iron  than   through  the  air,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  arc  drawn  attde  from  the  surrounding  space  to  pass 
through  the  iron,  just  as  the  ordinary  traffic  of  a  district  is  diverted. 
from   the  ordinary  roads  when  a  railway  is  constructed   tbroueh   it. 
Nickel  and  cobalt  possess  similar  properties  to  iron,  but  in  difiermit. 
degrees ;  and  all  these  metnls  lose  their  magnetic  properties  when  suffi- 
ciently  heated.     Iron   becomes  practically  neutral  at  a  red-heat.     If, 
then,  a  coil  of  wire  i»  woimd  around  an  iron  cone  and  placed  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  when  the  iron  is  cold,  there  will  be  a  great  many 
lines  of  forco  passing  through  it,  and  therefore  through  the  coil;  but  if 
the  iron  could  be  lieatcd  to  redness,  there    would  be  no  more  lines 
passing  through  it  than  through  the  surrounding  air.     Hence,  during 
the  heating  process  there  will  be  a  current  induced  in  the  coil  in  one 
^_  direction,  and  when  the  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  a  current  will  be  induced 
^■w  the  opposite  direction.     £di»on  employs  for  tlie  iron  core  a  roll  of 
^^■•orrDgBted  sheet-iron  only  *006  incli  in  tbiclEness.     This  is  surrounded 
^^py  asbestos,  on  which  tbc  wire  !«  wound,  the  asbestos  protecting  the 
wire  from  the  heat  of  the  core.     Eight  of  these  coils  are  placed  between 
two  iron  disks  &o  88  to  form  a  cylindricnl  cage,  the  disks  being  drilled 
to  that  the  iron  cores  can  pass  tbrougli  them,  and  air  can  dow  freely 
through  the  cores  from  the  top  of  the  upper  disk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  disk,  or  \.%ee  versd.     Eight  electro  magnets  are  pbced  with  their 
north  poles  in  contact  with  one  disk,  and  their  south  poles  with  the 
other,  HO  that  the  lines  of  force  are  transmitted  through  the  iron  cores 
of  the  coils.    The  whole  apparatus  ia  placed  on  the  top  of  a  furnace. 
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Mid  by  iDEtnns  of  s  revolving  aemicircular  screen,  wliicb  is  inoualed  uti  u 
shatl  passing  throngh  tho  centre  of  the  cnge,  one-half  of  tlic  eoils  txtv 
screeQed  from  the  beatetl  irasM  of  tliu  furnace,  while  cold  air  is  made 
to  piuw  through  them.  Through  the  coi-cs  of  tfao  other  four  cotU  the 
products  of  combustion  pass.  Thus,  ha  ihc  «cn>en  rotates,  one-half 
of  the  ooils  are  always  getting  liottar  and  the  other  half  colder;  there 
18  therefore  an  electro-motive  force  in  four  of  ihe  coil»  in  one  direc- 
tiao,  and  in  the  other  four  in  the  opposite  direetiou.  The  coils  aro 
all  connected  in  series  as  lu  a  Qrammo  anDatnre,  and  a  commutator  re- 
volving with  the  screen  euables  the  current  to  bo  taken  off  from  the 
"neutral  points "a»  in  the  ordinary  Gramme  machine.  It  is  eiud  tUab 
the  screen  may  bo  driven  at  the  rate  of  lnIO  i-evolutiona  per  minute, 
aud  that  an  apparatus  weighing  two  or  thruu  tons  irill  probably  faroisb 
current  for  tliirty  lamps,  while  the  wnate  heat  of  the  furnace  can  of  ooursi* 
be  Dficd  for  ordinary  heating  purposes. 

The  conBtroction  of  the  motor  is  somewhat  simpler.  The  Geld  magnet 
ia  placvd  horixonlally,  the  polo  pieces  being  bored  out  to  admit  a  cylio- 
drical  nrmntiirc  with  a  vertical  axis.  The  armature  consists  simpty  of 
a  number  of  vcr>-  thin  iron  tubes  atran^ed  to  form  a  cylindtical  bundle, 
and  capable  of  rotating  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Theae  tabes 
are  placed  over  the  furnace,  but  those  which  He  in  or  near  to  tlw 
diiimetnl  plane  nf  the  cylinder  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of 
force,  are  screened  from  the  products  of  combustion,  and  have  a  enrrent 
of  cold  air  passed  through  tltem.  They  therefore  retain  their  magnetic 
properties,  while  those  close  to  the  magnetic  poles  are  exposed  to  tha 
products  of  combusbiciu,  aud  are  pructicallT  neutral  as  regards  magnetism. 
The  cold  tubes  aro  of  course  attracted  by  the  magD«tic  p<)lca,  and  thus 
a  continuous  rotation  is  kept  up.  .\  machine  which  is  expected  to 
develop  about  eight  horse-power  is  in  course  of  construction.  A  full 
account  of  the  motor  and  generator,  with  illustrations,  will  b«  found  in 
the  Electrical  IteoUu-  for  September  y. 

It  iH  a  common  belief  that  moist  heated  air  is  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. This,  however,  is  now  known  to  be  a  Inllaey.  The  presence  of 
moist  air  caustij  a  Glm  of  watur  on  the  surface  of  glass  or  poroelaia  or 
other  insulators,  and  thus  destroys  their  insulating  power.  Flame,  in 
which  chemical  combination  is  going  on,  is  a  good  conductor  of  dcctrioityi 
but  air  heated  to  the  temperature  of  red>bot  iron  still  preGenr«B  ita 
insulating  properties.  When  the  pressure  of  ihe  air  is  very  macb 
reduced,  as  iu  vacuum  tubes,  a  comparatively  small  eteetro-motive  force 
is  able  to  break  down  its  ineulattug  power,  and  to  produce  a  luminoos 
disehiirge,  of  which  the  Aurora  Borcalis  is,  perhaps,  au  example.  Pro* 
feseor  Schuster  has  lately  shown  that  when  the  iosolating  power  of  the 
air  has  bocn  overcome  by  »  snETiciently  great  electro-motive  force  uud  a 
discharge  is  takiug  place  llirou^h  it,  an  extremely  small  force  is  capable 
of  producing  a  current  between  another  pair  of  conductors  in  a  direction 
at  right  angU's  to  the  principal  discharge.  It  wonld  seem  as  if  tbc 
diRcharge  iu  a  vacuum  tube  were  somewhat  akin  to  the  phenomenon  of 
electrolysis,  and  that  the  molecules  have  to  be  broken  up  into  coosUtoect 
atoou  before  they  can  carry  the  discharge  at  all ;  but  when  so  broken  up, 
the  free  atoms  are  willing  to  obey  the  smallest  force  which  tondi  to 
fftiide  them,  and  to  cariy  electricity  iu  any  direction  in  obedience  to  audi 
force.    The  analogy  must  not  be  pressed  too  Car,  but  the  action  U  fccy 
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suggestive  of  the  beli&viour  of  bodies  subject  to  friction.  If  two  bodies 
are  id  contact  it  takes  a  certain  tangontiiil  force  to  causu  them  to 
slide,  bat  when  thoy  arc  sliding  tbe  smaUest  force  is  cutpalile  of  pro- 
docinc  a  proporttoaati:  cbaogc  in  the  direction  of  tbe  mottoa.  Mt.  3. 
H.  '\Vic1u!t«ed  bas  made  use  of  thin  action  in  tbe  L^dr&ulto  gau^e 
attached  tohislOO-toD  testing  machine.  Thegange  consist  of  anhydrsuUc 
cylinder  io  which  the  plunger  is  forced  by  the  water  against  the  pres- 
eure  of  a  fpring.  In  order  to  ovcrcocno  the  friction  of  tbe  "  cup 
leather"  the  plunger  is  kept  rotating  rupidly  about  its  own  axis.  The 
tmallest  pressure  is  then  capable  of  shifting  it  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis,  bi-caase  tlio  i-esultant  Friction  is  always  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  reenltant  motion.  The  plunger  then  behaves  as  if  there  wore  no 
rriotion  acling  upon  it,  except  that  its  movcmeutti  arc  a  litLli;  lob-s  rapid. 
Thos.when  the  friction  is  onco  overcome  by  a  force  in  one  direction  the 
smallest  force  is  ca|Kib1e  of  producing  motion  in  any  other  direction. 
Professor  Schuster  Knds  that  oQe-sixth  of  the  electro- motive  foree  of  a 
Leclanoh^  cell  is  suffioieut  to  produce  a  current,  in  a  vacnum  lube 
cnpnble  of  disflecting  his  galvanometer,  and  he  believes  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  suibUul'ss  of  the  force  which  can  produce  a  current. 

Profeasor  Klibu  Thopison  has  been  making  many  experiments  on 
alternating  currents,  and  has  sliotvu  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  a 
motor  to  be  driven  by  alternating  curnints,  but  it  may  be  some  time 
before  such  motoni  attain  a  degree  of  etfiuiiincy  which  will  enable  them 
to  compete  with  motom  driven  by  continuous  current*.  Among  tbe 
most  interesting  of  Professor  Thomson's  experiments  arc  those  on  the 
production  of  very  groat  currents  of  low  olcctro-mutivo  force  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ptectric  welding.  Some  of  these  expcvi mcntH  have  been  repeated 
in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Manville,  of  the  United  Kleotrical  Engineering 
(yomiiany,  has  constructed  a  welder  in  which  bars  of  iron  or  Hteel,  threc- 
etgbtKs  of  all  inch  si(|un.re,  can  he  welded  in  a  few  Eoconds.  Tbe  instru- 
ment coDsidta  of  a  bar  of  titrandcd  copper  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  diameter,  bent  into  a  hoise-^lioo  and  its  ouds  Attached  to  very  massive 
tirAss  clips,  in  which  the  portions  of  the  bar  to  bo  welded  are  iirnily  held 
ty  the  pressure  of  screws.  By  means  of  another  Kcrew  the  clips  can  be 
Dade  to  approach  one  another  until  sufficient  pressure  haabeen  produced 
Mtween  the  ends  of  the  bar  to  be  welded.  Within  the  horBo-sbou  and 
to  it  lies  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  containing  about  160  turns,  and 
iron  wire  is  wound  around  tbecoil  and  horse-shoe  lu  transverse  turn-i  no 
08  to  bind  tbe  two  together,  and  to  form  a  closed  m^netio  circuit 
around  them.  A  rapidly  alleraattug  current  of  about  ten  amperes 
at  lUtl  Tolt«  is  sent  through  tbe  coU  of  fine  wire,  when  a  current  of 
Bomething  like  1,000  amperes  is  produced  in  ibe  hortie-ghoe  and  flows 
across  tbe  junction  to  he  welded.  The  writor  has  in  hix  posscseion 
a  6le  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square  which  has  been  broken  and 
welded  three  times  with  this  machine,  without  any  injury  to  the  ttelh. 
When  tbe  current  is  turned  on  tbe  material  to  be  welded  acquires  a  bright 
red-heat  in  a  few  seconds,  the  heat  being  greatest  where  the  fracture 
extsta  attd  extending  for  a  distance  of  only  uiout  half  an  inch  on  each  side, 
baoausa  tbe  resistauoe  is  much  greater  at  tbe  fracture  than  anywhere  else. 
Aa  Boon  as  the  welding  heat  is  reached  the  current  is  8witche<l  ofT,  and  in 
a  few  more  seconds  the  welded  bar  may  he  removed  and  oooted  under 
water.     The  machine  is  now  in  the  Exhibition  at  Newcastle. 
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Amonf*  the  other  electrioal  noveltiea  m  tbe  Neweaatla  GKbibition, 
which  belong  latber  to  tho  practical  applicatioas  of  electricity  tfaia  to 
tho  pur«  scieooe,  maj  be  meotioned  the  Blectricml  drilliag  Bnd  riTctiag 
nuchm«s  inventeil  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Rowati,  C,  E^.,  oTQU^ovr,  These  tooM 
ate  epeoiaUjr  adapted  for  chips'  work,  ths  powerrul  electro  magDets  with 
which  tbey  are  provided  enabling  them  to  stick  to  the  ship's  side  while 
the  electric  aiotors  attached  to  them  drive  th^  drills  or  rivetini;  hamtaer. 
The  nvetinc^  machine  consists  of  two  parts — tbe  machine  itself  and  the 
dolly,  or  hoTder-up.  Each  is  provided  with  its  ova  electro  ma^ct,  and 
the  unlike  poles  tieliig  placed  in  opposition,  the  plates  to  be  riveted  are 
squeezed  hettveen  the  tvo  ma^ets,  which  thus  serve  to  close  the  Joiat. 
'Hie  vkctric  motor  withdraws  the  hammer  a^nst  the  presfeorcof  astron* 
spring;  by  means  of  a  helical  cam,  which  releases  it  at  tbe  end  of  each 
revolution,  cnabliac:  the  spring  to  strike  the  blow.  The  mscbiQe  can 
deliver  about  15U  blows  per  minute,  each  blow  representing  IHO  foot- 
pounds, and  it  is  capable  of  closing  inch  rivet*.  Tbe  lir«t  motion  of  tbe 
switch  excites  the  ma^et  and  closes  the  joint ;  the  * econd  motion  starts 
the  motor.  Each  of  the  machinee  in  the  £sbilition  is  drivca  by  an 
Tmmisch  motor  of  half  a  home-power. 

The  main  building  of  the  Newcastle  Exhibition  is  Itglited  with 
incandescent  lamps  of  illuminating  power  varying  from  100  to  1,000 
caudles,  constructed  by  >f  essra.  Clarke,  Chapman,  Parsons  &  Co.,  of 
Oateshead.  and  supplied  with  current  from  Mr.  Parsons'  high-«pecd 
turbo-generators.  These  iooaDdescent  lamps  are  showo  pabticly  for  the 
first  time  in  Newcastle,  and  bid  bir  to  ptx>ve  rormidable  rivaU  to  are 
lamps,  since  they  have  a  far  higher  efficiency  than  small  incaadeaeetit 
iampe,  and  require  do  iriraming  or  other  att«ntaon  from  the  time  tbef 
arc  put  ap  until  they  are  replaced.  Of  oourae  their  light  ia  peHfClly 
steady,  and  they  avoid  all  tbe  iuconTcnienovs  incidental  to  arc  lamusL 
Tbo  steam  turbines  which  drive  the  armatures  of  the  dynamos  dir«etl]r 
at  9,000  revolntioDs  per  minute  show  a  hig-h  e&iciencj  as  compwred 
with  other  engines  of  the  same  power.  One  of  these  tarbioes  and 
dynamos,  having  an  output  of  about  five  electnoal  horec-power,  is  shown 
in  fnll  work  in  the  i£shibitton  suKponded  from  the  roof  by  three  wires, 
proving  that  the  machine  is  perfectly  balanocd  and  that  it  requires  no 
special  foandation!).  A  locomotive  engine  intended  for  the  Midhuid 
Railway  of  Western  Australia  is  cxhibiu>d  with  a  tarbo>ffenecator  on 
the  foot-plate.  This  generator  will  supply  current  for  a  large  incaa. 
descent  search-light  in  front  of  the  engine,  which  will  Ughb  up  the 
trade  across  the  open  lands. 

The  application  of  electricity  fur  the  traDsmtssioQ  of  power  is  makiaf 
rapid  headway.  An  Inunisch  motor  has  lately  been  applied  to  drive  the 
pomps  at  a  colliery  iicar  Nonoaoton,  but  for  the  parpoaes  of  electrical 
traction  this  counlr^'  i*  still  far  behind  Amerii-a,  where  it  is  fisuod  tbit 
when  upplied  on  a  sufficiently  large  seals  the  cost  of  electrical 
is  only  0De-<]uarter  that  of  horse  traction  per  car-mile.  Hatlways 
which  trains  run  in  very  rapid  succession  are  Bpeoially  adapted  to 
trical  traction,  and  we  ought  eood  to  see  a  system  of  undei^roaad 
railways  in  London  on  which  tbe  trains  are  driven  by  electric  nwtew, 
and  the  tuuoeU  ventilated  by  fans  actuated  hy  tbe  same  meana. 
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RECKNT  discouioa  has  tended  to  bring  into  prominence  a  side 
of  the  Irish  question  which,  though  never  ignored,  has  been 
trcatoti  as  of  sHhordinatc  importance.  Sometimes  we  hear  that 
Ulster  will  tight ;  at  other  times  we  are  reminded  thxt  UUter  is  of 
One  blood  and  religion  with  ourseWea.  And  quite  lately  a  definite 
dcmtud  has  been  put  foririu'd  for  further  informaUon  as  to  the 
views  and  iutentions  of  the  Liberal  leader  in  regard  to  this  part  of 
Ireland.  It  is  unhappilv  the  eise  that  there  is  always  reason  to  be 
uneasy  about  the  maintenance  of  the  Queen's  peace  in  a  certain 
portion  of  TJIster.  That  comer  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  last 
home  of  religions  bigotry  in  ita  acute  form ;  and  although  the 
inhabitants  arc  in  the  main  industrions  and  orderly,  they  break 
out  Irom  time  to  time  into  the  most  furious  violence.  As  recently 
aa  IHHG  terrible  riots  occurred  in  Belfast,  during  which  twenty-nine 
lires  were  lost,  and  a  vut  amount  of  injury  was  done  to  property 
in   the   town.     There  is  a  powerful   political   organization  with  itn 

ad(|uarter8  in  Ulster — the  Orange  Society — whose  record  is  one 
ug  chapter  of  turbulence  and  fanaticism.  Alongside  of  the 
'rotestant  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  populntiou,  of  about  equal 
numbers,  if  the  whole  province  is  taken  into  account,  hut  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers  in  the  north-eastern  comer.  The  existence 
of  this  pccnltar  state  of  things  is  one  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  settlement  of  Ireland. 

It  is  advisable  at  the  onteet  to  appreciate  the  real  nature  of  the 
difhculty.  Some  speakers  and  writem  hare  argued  that  the  reustance 
of  half  of  the  population  of  Ulster  is  a  reason  for  refusing  any 
measure  cif  Home  Rule  to  any  part  of  Ireland.  If  that  view  wen; 
accepted,  vc  should  be  conferring  upon  a  minority  powers  of  a  most 
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cxtTftordinaiy  kind.     The  tlirec  other  proTinccs  demand  Home  K«te 
by  an  nrerwlielming  mnjority  iq  every  single  cooHtituency,  except,  of 
coutBc,  Publiu  Uuirersitj.      It  is  obrious  tbat  the  opinion  of  tTlster 
bas  no  more  authority  in  regard  to  those  three  provinces  than  the 
o^nnion  of  an  equal  area  lu  England  or  Scotland.     Even  the  Orange 
party  cnu  hardly  claim  to  hftve  a  veto    upon    Hume  Rule   for  thote 
parts  of  Ireland  where  they  and  their  frienda  are  io  aa  iati|;nificaat 
minority.     The  utmost  that   they  can  claim  with  any  sort  of  cono- 
tananoe  is  that  their  own  pnrtictilar  comer,  in  which  they  prepon- 
derate in  nunilxtrfi,  shtill  remain  in  statu  ifuo ;  and  that  indeed  appear* 
to  be  all  which    Mr.  Chamberlain  professed  to  claim  as  thrir  right. 
Thiit,  then,  i»  the  real  Ulster  difUculty.     The  claim  can  only  bo  local 
and  circamscribed  in  it«  character.     If  admitted,  it  will  bisect  Ireland 
into  two  parts  of  very  ancqaal  size,  and  exempt  the  smaller  portion  from 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament  in  Dublin.     It  is  no  argnmeut  against 
Home  Rule  lu  general,  but  merely  an  argument  against  the  extenstOD 
of  Home  Rule  to  all  Ireland.     No  doubt,  individual  enthusiasts  may 
be  found  to  claim  on  behalf  of  Uliitcr  Protestants  a  species  of  protectorate 
over  alt  other  I^otcstanta  in  Ireland,  and  a  right  tn  veto  any  conccssioii 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland  which   is  not  pIcauQg  to  themaelvcs.      Out  any 
such  prctensiona  arc  clearly  inadmissible,  and  when  the  fate  of  UUttf 
comes  to  be  dealt  with,  the  British  public  will  direct  their  attenttou 
to  two  points — the  first,  whether  there  is  in  any  part  of  the  province 
a  prevailing  desire  for  separate  treatment ;  and  the  second,  whether  a 
lufllcicnt  case  can    be    made   out  to  warrant   compliance   with 
desire. 

The  idea  that  Ulster  has  already  demanded  separate  treatment  t 
an  error.  J/joking  at  the  rcproseatAtion  of  that  province,  sotob 
members  arc  Nationalists,  fourteen  arc  Consen-atiTCs,  two 
Liberal  Unionists.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  auulyfie  the  ropres«nta> 
tion  with  greater  minuteness,  for  in  any  point  of  view  somewhere 
about  one-half  of  the  electoni  have  prouounced  for  one  Parliament 
for  all  Ireland.  This  being  so,  the  argument  may  be  dropped  in 
regard  to  Ulster  as  a  whole,  and  reucwed  in  regard  to  the 
"  Ulster  of  the  Plantation,"  or  that  part  of  Ulster,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  two  counties  and  a  half,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
religion  are  largely  predominant.  Is  this  diminutive  |wrttou  of  the 
whole  inland  to  be  treated  sejyarately  from  the  remainder?  Bo  they 
themselves  desire  to  be  ao  treated  ?  The  answer  to  that  qnestioii^ 
would  by  DO  means  cDDclode  the  subject,  but  it  u  au  intereating  andA 
important  inquiry.  ^ 

No  doubt  at  the  last  general  election  these  two  and  a  half  counties 
very  decidedly  resisted  Home  Rule,  but  they  have  never  been  aaked 
whether,  in  the  event  of  Home  Rule  being  granted  to  the  rest 
Ireland,  they  desire  to  stand  aside  and  to  renounce  their  share  iu 
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self-goTcmmcitt  of  the  island.  If  that  qoesttoQ  were  put  to  them, 
their  bistory  and  antecedents  forbid  us  &oni  believing  that  they  woxild 
elect  80  iguoniinious  a  part.  These  men  are  tborniigh  Irinhnien  :  they 
have  b«eu  on  all  critical  occasions  the  most  strenuoiis  advocntcs  of  the 
righto  of  Ireland  against  Great  Britdn.  In  1782,  when  the  Irish 
Pailiamcut  was  finally  etnancipated  froin  British  control,  these  men  of 
the  North  formed  and  largely  composed  the  celebrated  regimeuta  of 
Toloatecrs  who  enforced  the  national  demands  by  open  threats  of  ciril 
war.  Again,  at  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Union  these  same  men  of  the 
Olttcr  Plantation  resisted,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  resented,  the 
destruction  of  their  old  Irish  Parliament,  in  which  their  own  membera 
sat  and  wrought  side  by  side  with  the  members  from  the  three  other 
provinces.  If  they  have  now  beoomc  content  to  send  members  to 
Westminster  instead  of  Dublin,  at  least  they  have  never  affected 
for  one  moment  to  have  lost  tlieir  Irish  nationality.  To  he  exclnded 
from  a  new  Irish  Furliamcut,  if  such  were  created,  would  mean  for 
them  an  act  of  denationalization,  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  an 
abandonment  of  their  co< religionists  in  Munster,  Ijeinster,  and  Con- 
uaugbt,  such  as  no  body  of  brave  men  hare  ever  willingly  chosen 
iji  recorded  history.  It  is  difBcalt  to  believe  that  on  the  establlsh- 
Hshment  of  Home  Rale  they  would  turn  their  backs  on  Dame  and 
nation  in  order  to  gratify  a  political  party  in  Great  Britain,  and  incur 
the  contempt  of  mankind. 

Herein  lies  the  absurdity  of  demanding  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
specific  declarations  that  he  will  treat  this  part  of  Ulster  sejKirately. 
One  great  factor  in  dealing  with  such  matters  is,  from  any  point  of 
view,  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  During  the  debates 
in  188fi  the  Government  were  taunted  with  proposing  to  deal  with 
the  case  of  Ulster  in  Committee.  Committee  is  precisely  the  stage 
in  which  tliat  case  can  best  be  decided.  Wo  caa  only  leam  the 
true  Irishes  of  the  people  most  ctoeely  concerned  when  it  shall 
have  been  fiDolly  determinod  that  there  shall  be  a  Parliament  in 
Dublin  :  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  ve  know  authoritatively 
whether  Down  and  Antrim  propose  to  remain  outside.  At  present, 
while  the  establishment  of  any  Parliament  in  Dublin  is  still  in  con- 
troversy, the  entire  energies  of  the  minority  arc  concentrated  on  the 
amiable  elTort  to  prevent  the  majority  of  their  coimtrymen  from 
obtaining  their  wishes. 

If,  then,  it  should  appear  in  due  )<£aEon  that  the  men  of  Ulster 
themselves  repudiate  any  severance  from  the  rest  of  Ireland,  the 
difficulty,  ns  genersJly  understood,  will  have  disappeared.  Ou  the 
ntber  hand,  it  may  possibly  l)e  that  a  fragment  of  the  iiortb-eaBt 
will  ratify  Mr.  Chamberlain's  utterances  and  itcmaud  to  lie  treated 
separately.  If  this  should  happen,  undoubtedly  some  difficulty  voald 
arise.     Sucli  a  demand  sincerely  and  deliberately  preferred  by  a 
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decided  majority  in  n  ooDsidcrable  arc*,  would  ealUt  »  good  M 
of  Rympntl)^.  Tlierc  iroiild  be  in  many  qmurtcn  a  diHncIinatioii  tt 
impose  upon  any  considerable  tract  of  territory  ft  novel  form  rf 
gOTemmeat  against  tlic  vistie*  tit  the  great  majority  of  its  iiihabitaata 
Is  Great  Britain  bound  \a  gire  vay  in  sucli  a  case  to  the  ileaires  of  i 
amall  [xijiulatiou  oo  a  matter  peculiarly  nflecting  that  j)0|JuIatiaD.  bal 
also  touchiug  the  irelfare  of  the  United  Kingdom?  Tliis  roalW 
deiwuds  upou  the  nature  of  the  change  involved,  and  tbe  reality  of 
the  auppo'ed  (ianger  it  would  bring  in  its  wake. 

That  change  wa«  rccenUy  declared  in  a  speech  of  Sfr.  Chnmbcrlatft 
to  lie  in  effect  a  disinheritance  of  the  people  from  their  birthrigiit  m 
British  subject*,  their  withdrawal  from  the  shelter  of  the  British  Cao- 
atitution  and  from  the  great  traditioua  of  our  common  hintory.  Rotli 
the  argument  and  the  rhetoric  of  that  npoceb  asanmrd  that  Home 
Bute  was  equivalent  to  separation.  Now,  every  rcasouablc  man 
would  admit  that  no  Uovemmout  ought  for  one  moment  to  indit 
upi)ii  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  accepting  against  its  will  saeh 
a  change  as  that.  Hut  the  whole  point  is,  whether  Home  Rule  Aota 
mean  separation  or  not.  Hie  Liberal  party  notoriously  aSinns  and 
believes  that  it  means  nothing  uf  the  kind,  and  some  grounds  for  that 
belief  will  appear  in  the  ncqucl.  Iliin  i&  not,  however,  the  occaiiou 
for  any  exhaustive  diACUuion  of  that  controversy.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Chamborlain'a  prcdictioas  not 
only  roar,  hut  ought,  most  strenuously  to  insist  upon  the  separate 
treatment  of  any  [>nrt  of  Ireland  which  demands  it.  Propheey  is  a 
kind  of  argument  which  it  is  not  easy  to  refute. 

Aijiumiug,  hunevcr,  that  the  fear  uf  Mtperatioo  is  put  out  of  view, 
IS  it  must  be  if  we  are  to  proceed  with  Home  Bulc  at  all,  is  there 
anything  in  the  scheme  already  submitted  by  Mr.  (iladsfonc  iu  the 
nature  of  a  disinhcritaucc  short  of  separation — any  such  iujury  to  the 
sentiments  and  traditions  of  the  minority  in  Ireland — that  they  are 
entitled  to  say,  "  Katbcr  than  make  us  suffer  this  tbiog,  you  mutl 
leave  us  out  of  your  scheme  altogether."  The  only  feature  at  alt 
admitting  of  this  de<tcriptioa  was  the  proposed  cscIusioD  of  all  Iriih 
members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Certainly  this  proposal 
involved  a  break  iu  truditions  nearly  a  century  old ;  it  deprived 
Irishmen  of  all  share  in  imperial  deliberations,  in  issues  of  peace  or 
war,  in  foreign,  eoloninl.  and  Indian  policy.  Regarding  Ireland  as  a 
whole,  uo  wrong  was  eontem plated,  because  Ireland  as  a  whole — that 
is  to  say,  by  a  large  majority — assented  to  the  arrangement.  But 
it  may  well  he  said  thai  the  right  to  take  part  in  all  these  things 
was  the  birthright  of  Irifibmcu,  to  deprive  them  of  which  would 
amount  to  a  disinheritance,  and  that  it  would  uot  be  morally  com* 
pcteut  for  the  British  Government  to  take  this  patrimony  from  any 
considerable  portion  of  Ireland  against  its  wiU.      Fortunately,  there 
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Qo  rcwoti  why  any  difficulty  should  arise  od  this  score.  It  in 
undentood  that  the  Natioualiat  party  nouU  indeed  pixtfer  to  see  do 
more  Irish  membeni  at  Westmiustcr,  at  all  ereiits  for  the  present, 
but  are  wiiliug  tu  ui^tiiiicsce  iu  u  cotitrary  decision.  Mr.  Gladstone 
bu  described  it  tui  a  JlritisU  rather  tbaD  au  Irish  question :  he  might 
liavc  added  thai  it  is  alsu  au  Ulster  qucstiou.  Tlic  drift  uf  Eoglish 
and  Scottish  Liberal  opinion  runs  strongly  in  favour  of  the  retcution 
of  Irish  iDcmben.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that 
no  part  of  Ulister  will  be  required  to  surrender  its  represcatacion  at 
^VcstIDinste^,  Care  of  counc  will  be  taken  to  prevent  this  coucenion 
from  being  converted  into  a  uienna  of  uudermintag  the  puwer  and 
aiilhoritv  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  if  Irish  lUL-mbtm  still  sit  iu 
our  midat,  with  au  ctjual  voice  iu  all  imperial  matters,  aud  with  a 
share  of  control  in  the  Iwt  resort  CTca  iu  Irish  matten,  it  will  become 
impossible  to  sny  nitli  any  show  of  reason  cither  that  they  have  becu 
withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  our  Constitution  or  cut  asunder 
from  the  traditions  aud  meaiorles  of  the  empire. 

When  OLCe  it  is  conceded  that  the  members  from  l'li*ter  are  »till 
to  retain  their  scats  in  the  Parliament  of  the  iruited  Kingdom,  the 
strougeat  part  of  the  "  Flautalion  "  arguuieut  falls  to  the  ground. 
A  claim  to  separate  treatment  on  bobnlf  of  any  portion  of  Ireland 
asmuaes  an  altered  aspect.  All  are,  and  all  are  to  remain,  a  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  AVhat,  then,  are  the  rights  of  a  small 
minority  in  Ireland  ititclf-^au  insigniJicant  minority  of  the  entire 
natioQ  ?  Clearly  they  have  no  title  to  overrule  public  opioioD  in 
regard  to  the  destinies  of  that  part  of  Ireland  where  they  are  out- 
uumhei'cd.  IIa%'C  they  any  absolute  title  to  overrule  public  opinion 
^u  ri-gard  to  their  own  destinies  ?  If  it  is  a  cose  of  real  danger  to 
rorthy  interests — yee.  If  the  danger  is  imaginary,  or  the  interesta 
DQght  to  be  protected  are  unworthy  ef  protection — no.  GroundlfSR 
larms,  or  a  desire  to  maintain  aocendency,  confer  no  right  to  stand 
aloof  from,  and  by  itanding  aloof  ]ierbaps  to  mar,  a  general  settle- 
icui  of  Ireland  otherwise  approved  by  the  jiulgmcnt  of  the  three 
Kingdoms,  The  whole  quentiou  resolves  itself  into  this  :  "  Is  there 
uuy  real  danger  from  Ilooae  Hole  to  the  just  interests  of  the 
minority  ?" 

A  minority,  however  small,  is  entitled  in  an  extreme  case  of 
intolerable  wrong  to  resist  even  by  force  of  arms.  The  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  the  Poles  in  their 
insurrection  against  llu&sian  rule,  did  not  lUucb  from  the  aword,  and 
history  has  justi6ed  their  efforts.  In  these  and  similar  cases  violcncx; 
had  beeu  done  to  the  elementary  rights  of  human  nature.  The 
anned  minority  were  able  to  bhow  that  their  struggle  wa»i  simply  ibr 
self-defence,  for  the  asMirtioi)  of  freedom  of  coiisdence,  or  freedom 
from  gross  tyranny.      If  the  minority  iu  Ulster  could  show  equal  or 
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nimUar  |:roui)dii  for  rcaiitauco,  there  iroiild  be  eon«  oocsaioc 
threat*  about  "  luio^  the  ditches."  But  before  this  ctmntr;  is  Hftkcd 
to  entertain  Kay  claim  ot  right  urged  on  bch&]f  of  a  portion  uf  UUtcr 
to  seiiarate  treatment  from  the  rest  of  IreUud^  somelbin^  is  ueeded 
from  UUtenopn  beyond  mere  glorification  of  thcratclrcs  anil  btttrr 
attacks  ou  the  courage  and  honesty  of  their  Miuthcrn  neigkboon. 
The^  must  6hov  a  reasonable  probabilitr  that  they  will  be  treated 
unfairtf,  or  that  they  vill  be  dcpriTcd  of  their  righu  oa  citii«ns  of  the 
Uiiited  KiDgdom.  Mere  distaste,  mcic  diBuiiproval,  however  sincere,  is 
no  valid  argument  against  the  judgment  of  a  mujorit/  ;  but  lujuslice,  or 
the  well-grounded  prospect  of  injustice — these  arc  themes  of  a  different 
order.  Let  the  champions  of  a  half  uf  Ulster  eatabliid]  an  ar^^raent 
on  Uicac  line.1,  and  Home  Unlcnuin  England  and  Scotlaml  will  readily 
hearken  to  their  statement. 

When,  howc^'cr,  the  arguments  are  examined,  it  i»  fonad  tliat  no 
real  apprehension  of  unjust  treatment  in  fact  exists  even  in  Ulster. 
To  begin  with  religious  persecution.  At  the  general  elceiion  of 
1886  vi<dent  and  passioaate  appeals  were  made,  cspeeially  in  Scot* 
land,  against  the  suppoMMl  uppressiou  of  Frotestantisra  which  wroald 
follow  Elomc  Uulc.  Homo  Rule,  it  waa  said,  meant  Borne  Rule. 
Unscrupoloua  use  was  made  of  the  memories  or  legends  of  l&il, 
with  occasional  allusion  to  the  Sicilian  ^^cspe^8,  the  Spanish  Inqiiiat- 
tion,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  massacre.  All  that  pestilent  rubbish 
has  DOW  boea  carted  away  ;  it  served  its  purpose  in  the  sudden 
and  ficrj  eouflict  of  188G,  but  the  time  of  eool  reflcctioa  has  arrived, 
and  these  mischievous  harangues  wonld  now  be  heard  with  contempt. 
They  would  hardly  impose  even  upou  Oraegemeu.  It  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  iu  hia  leocut  speedics  in  Utetcr  that  there  \a 
uo  fear  of  rchgiuus  pcnccution.  Such  has  been  the  ignotmntoai 
ending  nf  one  of  the  very  worst  and  ooofit  discreditable  episode*  of 
the  Unionist  campaign.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  allay  the  rain 
teiTon  even  of  the  most  cimid,  abimdaut  precautious  have  been 
promined  against  religious  intolerances  as  wilt  ap|iear  in  the  ttcijiicL 

Take  next  what  may  be  termed  the  breeches- pocket  objection. 
Uere  unfortuD&tely  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  prominence  to  some 
of  the  pretended  fearu  of  Ulater  Tories.  He  proteetc  against  wealthy 
Ulster  being  handed  ot-er  to  the  authors  of  the  I'lan  of  Campoigu 
and  the  ito-rent  manifesto.  He  questions  the  business  intcj^ty  and 
capacity  of  Mr.  Parnel)  and  liis  friends,  the  salaried  members  of 
Parliament :  quoting  the  Tammany  Ring  of  New  York  and  the  failure 
of  the  land  scheme  in  Mayo.  In  short,  he  suggests  an  alarm  lest 
Ulstc'r  should  become  the  prey  of  dishonest  and  rapacious  adrenturers 
Socking  from  the  hungry  South  to  the  enterprising  and  prospcroos 
North.  Before  examining  this  picture  it  is  necessary  to  correct  a  lew 
of  its  points.     Ulster  is  not  \ho  wealthiest  of  the  four  provinom  of 
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TrelaDd.  The  Majo  land  scheme  (an  enterprise,  by  the  way,  attempted 
from  the  pnrMt  pbikathropy  for  the  boue^t  of  tLe  wretched  peasants) 
hu  not  been  a  failure.  The  Tamiuany  Riug  in  New  York  WM  a 
financial  couspiracy,  id  which  An);lo-Saxoa  Americana  as  well  bm 
Irish  Amerioaus  took  part,  and  for  which  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends 
arc  no  more  responwble  than  they  are  for  the  corruption  recently 
diacloacd  in  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
Mr.  Faroclt  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Tammany  Ring  than  'i/ir. 
Chamberlain  himself.  Some  of  the  Irish  members  arc  believed  to  be 
paid,  as  lercral  Kngliih  members  axe  paid,  becausri  they  are  poor 
men.  Kfr.  Pamell  was  not  the  author,  and  hna  never  even  expressed 
approval,  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ;  other  Irish  members  have 
nupported  it  with  enthusiasm,  but  no  one  has  ever  hinted  that  they 
derired  profit  from  it ;  and,  right  or  wrong,  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
is  simply  a  combination  against  hanb  landlords  by  a  miserable 
pcaiiantry  to  the  interests  of  a  miserable  peasantry.  The 
members  of  Parliament  who  support  it  can  gain  nothing  by  it 
for  themselvC'S,  unlcM  it  be  a  plank  bed.  This  is  not  the  conduct 
which  gi\'es  promise  of  selfish  rapacity  if  these  men  should  come  to 
the  goTemment  of  Ireland.  The  no-rent  mnnifestOj  again,  won  ismed 
while  the  Coercion  Act  of  1881,  now  universally  condemncdj  was  vi 
force,  and  at  tlic  point  when  the  Irish  leaders  were  being  imprisoned 
withont  trial  under  its  provisions.  It  was  intended  as  an  act  uf 
political  retaliation  for  the  wholesale  arbitrary  imprisonment  then  com- 
mencing, and,  though  uuqueatioaably  worthy  of  censure,  it  was  never 
■designed  to  realize,  and  never  could  by  any  possibility  hare  realized, 
the  smalleat  profit  to  any  one  of  the  Nntionnliat  leaders.  So  far  as 
tbe«e  things  are  concerned,  an  impartial  observer  will  not  iind  in  any 
of  them  any  proof  of  self-seeking — rather  he  will  find  evidence  of  self- 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalist  leaders. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  sought  to  exclude  Ut&ter,  or  any  portion  of  H, 
from  the  Home  Rule  project,  on  the  ground  of  the  predatory  pro- 
pensities of  BIr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  the  ground  entirely  faila, 
The  politiral  parser  of  these  men  has  been  singularly  free  firom  any 
sordid  alloy.  Absurd  as  it  is,  to  suppose  that  men  in  their  senses  would 
aingle  out  Ulster,  with  its  powerful  British  alliances,  for  their  prey,  it 
IB  inconceivable  that  they  should  be  able  to  effect  snch  a  purpose. 
Exceptional  ta\ation  of  Ulster  mast  be  effected  either  by  means  of 
municipal  corruptioD  or  by  some  act  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  Ilic 
first  evil  can  be  prevented  by  the  men  of  Ulster  themselves,  to  whom 
olonc  the  working  of  their  own  municipal  institutions  can  be  eu- 
trustod.  The  latter  evil — or  indeed  any  similar  expedient  for  a  tike 
purpose — could  >>e  instantly  prevented  by  means  of  the  various  safc'* 
guards  which  will  assuredly  be  provided  to  secure  fair  dealing,  and 
vhoM  nature  and  efficacy  will  be  discussed  preseutly. 
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Oae  more  **  personal  '*  argutaeiit  reqmres  to  bo  dctlt  witb.  li  is 
that  which  charges  Mr.  pRmeU  >iid  an  ill-dcrmcd  portion  of  fait 
ct^esgues  vith  directly  conniviug  at  aod  cncooroging  morder  uil 
other  crimes,  and  being  therefore  unsafe  to  be  trusted  irtth  tbc 
goTcmmcnt  of  Ulster.  Tltiii  cli&rge  can  be  irerf  sumaiariijr  dupoaed 
of.  It  was  Kolemuly  and  exhaaativcly  advuuccd  b;  the  late  Mr. 
Fontcr  it)  the  House  of  CotnmoiiH  in  18H3,  aud  hoA  been  ftoduloul; 
ropc&tcd  by  the  so-called  Loyal  aad  Patriotic  Union  up  to  tba 
present  date.  How  little  credit  was  attached  to  it  by  honourabla 
men  iu  foil  possessioa  of  all  the  secret  iuformation  of  the  Iriili 
Oovenunent  ia  shown  by  the  folloning  facta.  In  18H5  Lovd 
Carnarvou,  theii  Lord  Lieutenant,  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  Mr.  FiirueU  to  t^ke  commou  counsel  for  the  better  govcraoictit 
of  Ireland.  The  whole  Tory  party  approved  of  the  commoa  actioa 
tb&t  followed.  Mr.  Chomberlaiti  in  Fcbmuy  of  1886  recommended 
that  Mr.  I'aniell  nhould  be  made  Chief  Secretory  for  Ireland.  Sontf 
Liberals  disapproved  of  the  palicy  of  this  proposal,  btit  uo  qn 
arraigned  it  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Paruell's  complicity  with  crime. 
Lord  Spencer  has  repeatedly  declared  that  during  his  viceroyalty, 
which  covered  tlic  period  of  the  supposed  connivance  with  crime,  be 
uOTOr  come  across  any  evidence  of  such  complicity.  Then  (hi»  year 
the  "nmea  rcpiodaced,  with  some  additions,  the  charges  againet  tb« 
Irish  leaders  at  a  critical  moment  daring  Ibc  passage  of  the  Coercion 
Act  of  18H7.  When  challenged,  the  Irish  members  claimed  thai  the 
whole  of  the  accaaationii  should  be  ioTCstigated  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  composed  excluaively  of  English  and  Scottoli 
members,  of  whom  a  majority  should  be  Conservatives ;  but  the 
OoTcniment  refused  the  Committee.  The  only  possible  explanation 
isj  that  the  Gorernment  believed  the  cbargea,  of  whi<^  so  modt 
capital  had  been  made,  would  >«;  exposed  as  bnseless.  When  these 
circumstances  aro  fairly  couaidercil,  it  seems  impossible  to  credit 
these  persistent  libels,  and  certainly  it  would  be  an  unprecedented 
injuaticc  and  folly  to  allow  to  thepi  the  amallett  weiglit  in  the 
practical  settlement  of  Ireland. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  value  of  these  alarms?  £ron  if  Ireland 
were  cut  adrift  to-morrow,  and  alloned  to  aldft  for  herself,  there 
would  be  no  fear  cither  of  the  persecution  of  Protestants  or  of  tho 
plundering  of  Ulster.  Wc  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  Attila.  Against 
any  unforeseen  abuse  of  power  towards  Iflitcr,  arising  from  any 
naturally  evil  aud  depraved  tastes  of  the  Nationalist  leadeni,  there  is  an 
intrinsic  necvrity  lu  the  strrugth  and  vigour  of  Ulstermcn,  and  in  tfan 
sense  of  justice  of  Irishmen  generally,  It  is  not  to  Mr.  Pamellt  but 
to  the  Irish  people,  that  power  will  be  conceded,  and  the  eril  cha- 
racter, of  their  present  leaden,  if  it  were  a  reality  instead  of  a  fiction, 
would  be  soon  detected  aud  punished  by  their  countrymen;  uuleais 
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indeed,  vo  un  to  assume  what  all  hamau  experience  forbids  ua- 
to  SMumc — nsmely,  that  a  whole  people,  DUmbcriiig  some  five  miLHon 
louU,  prefers  wrong  to  right,  and  iujiisticc  to  justice. 

Lest,  however/  these  coaaideratious  should  fail  to  rea&sura  us,  we 
maj  take  comfort  id  rollectiDg  upon  the  number  and  sireogth  of  the 
safeguardH  for  miuuritics  which  aujr  Home  Kute  scheme  will  almost  of 
uoce««tt7  provide. 

Before  describiog  them,  a  few  word*  will  be  appropriate  as 
to  the  general  attitude  which  the  British  Gorcrnmcot  should  lulopt 
towards  au  Irish  Executive  and  au.  Irish  Parliament.  It  «ill  be 
admitted  that  the  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies — such  as  Canada — do  not  furnish  a  suitable  model.  Cauatln. 
provides  for  her  own  defence;  Ireland  will  take  part  in  the  commuii 
defence  of  (ho  British  Isles.  Caauda  has  a  6ecal  sjatem  uf  her  own, 
as  iadependcnt  of  Great  Britain  as  that  of  Brazil ;  Ireland  is  to 
remain  in  fiscal  unity  with  Great  Britnio.  Caunda  lias  no  voice  in 
imperial  aflairs;  Ireland  is  to  take  part  in  imperial  conuseU,  and  is 
to  be  represented — at  all  events  if  she  desiren  it — in  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster.  Canada  might  obtaiu  Ucr  absolute  indepcDdeuce  to* 
morrow  if  she  demanded  it;  Ireland  admits  that  her  separation  from 
Great  Britain  would  be  uufuir  to  the  latter,  aa  well  aa  injuriuuti  to 
her»clf.  There  arc  also  wide  dlifcruncca  bi  the  hiitorj-  of  the  two 
coantrics,  and  in  the  duratioa  and  degrees  of  intimacy  of  their 
respective  couQcetioDK  with  Great  Britain.  The  internal  couditiouK 
of  Ireland  too,  springing  from  the  traditiuu  of  Protestant  ascendency, 
make  it  desirable,  if  only  to  allay  groundless  fears,  that  the 
const itutiouHl  tic  between  the  two  Irelands  should  be  of  a  closer 
character  than  is  lo  be  found  in  the  coluntal  model. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  fatal  policy  to  throttle  the  Iriab 
Parliament  by  constant  interference  from  Great  Britain.  A  whole 
catalogue  of  calamities  would  ensue  :  numerous  and  irritating 
debates  at  W'estmiustcr  by  way  of  appeal  firom  Dublin,  eutoiliug  a 
great  loss  of  public  time,  and  encouraging  any  discontented  minority 
of  InshmcD  to  perpetually  re-open  iuterual  disputes.  A  renewed 
agitation  in  Ireland  for  a  really  free  Parliament  would  soon  follow. 
The  two  etrougest  reasons  for  Home  Rule  are  the  congestion  of  thu 
Imperial  Parliament  and  its  proved  incapacity  or  anwillingncss  to 
pass  laws  suitable  for  Ireland.  If  a  Dublin  Parliament  were  to  be 
ctmsfaiitly  checked  from  Westminster,  neither  of  these  cviltt  would  be 
removed.  The  conget>tiou  would  still  continue,  and  Ireland  would 
atiU  bo  tinablo  to  procure  suitable  legislation.  The  true  priuciple 
which  ought  to  govern  the  relations  of  the  two  islauds  under  Home 
KiUc  (lows  directly  from  tbeae  cousidcrationit.  Great  Britain  ought 
iWTeT  to  interfere  except  where  nccestary  for  the  preservation  of 
imperial    unitj,  or    to    prevent     a  real     and    clear     inju^icc.      In 
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the  latter  case  ve  should  act  as  nrnpim,  aiid  in  the  spirit  of 
nmpircs.  Conditiona  should  he  embodied  ia  the  confttitutiooal 
Act  stipulating  for  the  qqiIt  of  the  empire,  religious  cqualitr, 
freedom  of  nonscieuce,  equality  of  tftxation  as  betweeu  the  differeat 
psrts  nf  Ireland,  iuid  any  other  appropriate  clsutee,  such  as  are 
emhoilied  in  the  written  ConstitutionH  uf  tbe  United  States.  An/ 
violation  of  these  conditions  wouU  be  n  signal  for  BnttNb  iuteqxwi- 
tion ;  any  clear  wron^  tronhl  also  be  liable  to  corrrction.  Bat 
irbile  reserring  the  power  to  interfere,  interference  ought  to  be  not 
only  an  exception,  but  an  exception  of  the  rarest  oecorrcnoe.  As 
mach  aa  posaible  »hould  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  self-actiDg 
machinery  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

A  summary  \\ew  of  the  jiroposed  checks  and  guarantees  ought  to 
dispel  any  anxiety  aa  to  the  nafcty  of  minoriticn  in  Ireland  onder 
Home  Uulc.  The  first  bulwark  woiUd  consist  of  n  high  judicial 
tribunal  empowered  to  disallow  any  law  which  contraTCaod  the 
stipulated  conditions  of  the  Constitution.  If  auy  loophole  enabled  u 
Irish  Parliament  to  escape  this  judicial  restraint,  tbc  Lord  I^outenant, 
acting  in  cout-crt  with  the  Imperial  Government,  should  beeinpDwvnd 
to  refuse  the  royal  sanctiou  to  any  Bill.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
royal  veto  is  now  extinct  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it  ia  not  extinct  in 
the  colonica,  and  in  this  respect  the  colonial,  not  the  British,  practice 
would  be  followed.  Lastly,  in  extreme  cases  the  Imjicrial  Parlia- 
ment would  still  retain  fiill  powers  in  regard  to  Ireland.  All  these 
tbin^  were  comprised  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1886,  and  were 
assented  to  by  the  Irish  leaders.  Tlius  there  is  a  triple  net  in  which 
to  catch  any  stray  aet  of  injustice;  a  threefold  security  against  any 
violation  of  the  proper  rights  of  minorities.  The  Bill  of  1886  pro- 
Tidcd  a  fourth-~natncly,  two  orders  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  one  of 
-which  should  bo  based  upon  property  qualification  ;  but  this  was 
lealiy  aupcrfluoua,  and  will  probably  bo  abandoned.  Such  is  tbs 
system  of  safeguards  for  minoritic*  which  the  Liberal  party  was  pre- 
pared to  ofl'cr.  Its  thoroughness  and  efficiency  can  hardly  \m 
questioaed.  Snpposc,  for  example,  that  au  attempt  were  made  to 
pass  some  Act  iu  violation  of  freedom  of  conscience.  It  would  al 
once  be  pruuouuccd  void  hy  the  legal  tribunals ;  failing  that,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  disallow  it ;  failing  that,  it  could  be  stopped 
hy  the  interposition  of  the  Imperial  Parliamout.  If  any  fault  has  to 
be  found  with  these  safeguards,  it  is  that  they  are  more  slringeat  than 
the  neoessitr  of  the  case  requires. 

At  the  back  of  those  constitutional  guarantees  there  will  be  the 
materia)  forces  of  the  empire.  This  is  so  proridod,  because  it  ii 
essential  to  the  unity  of  the  three  kingdoms  that  there  should  bo 
unity  in  military  organization — a  most  undeniable  safeguard  in  the 
last  retort  agunit  any  dopartorc  by  tbo  Irish  Oovenuno&t  from  titt 
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treaty  of  their  new  Conatitution.  All  goroniment  ultimstcly  depends 
on  force,  and  llic  foico  in  thin  case  is  to  abide  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Imperiul  Government. 

It  may  be  a  qucation  whether  tlic  lluyal  CoQstabidorj-  ougbt  not 
lUao  to  rcDintu  imdcr  imperial  control  tio  long  as  it  cootinaes  to 
!tt.  Ilint  force  ia  rpaliy  n  militarT  force.  It  cannot  bc  diubsuded 
thout  iucurricg  a  very  bcaT^  cost  in  pensions  and  allowances.  It 
donbtful  nhether,  after  all  that  baa  occurred,  the  people  of  Ireland 
Vould  care  to  tua  it  abcorbed  into  the  jiurely  civil  police  nhieb  vitl 
be  needed  there  ax  elaewbete.  Under  tlieae  circumsUiiccs  it  might 
be  vise  to  maintain  the  existing  con&tahularjr  for  the  present 
nnder  the  direct  orders  of  tbc  Lord  Ijicutcuont,  not  repleuUb- 
10^  its  numbers  as  tbcT  progrcssirclf  diiDinish,  unless  special 
occasion  arose.  Side  br  aide  vtth  this  force  the  mnnicipal  and 
purely  eivij  police  would  grow  up  under  local  control,  ns  in 
England  nud  Scutlaud,  and  gradually  rcgilaeo  tbc  lloyal  Irish 
Constabulary.  If  tbia  were  done,  there  would  not  be  iu  the  whole 
of  Ulster  one  single  armrd  man,  SQldicr,  sailor,  or  policeman,  deriving 
his  authority  from  the  Dublin  Uovcrnnient. 

if  we  look  tbc  supposed  dangers  in  tbc  face,  tbcy  prore  to  be 
obiraericnt.  If  wc  examine  tbc  proposed  securities,  tbcy  arc  wide 
enough  to  cover  any  possible  contingency.  Indcefl,  it  is  diiiicult  to 
believe  that  these  arguments  arc  regarded  seriously  even  by  tboee 
who  put  them  forward.  Very  much  the  same  was  said  wbeu  the 
Irislj  Cburcb  was  disestabliiibed.  TltCDj  as  now,  Ulster  was  going  to 
fight ;  then,  as  now,  the  Protestants  were  to  be  oppressed ;  and 
grotesque  appeals  for  llritish  protection  were  uttered  by  the  tame 
ucu.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  all  this  too  much  iu  earnest. 
The  idea  of  fighting  is  simply  ludicrous,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
nobody  to  figlit  except  liritish  Boldiera,  and  Ubtermeu,  to  do  them 
justice,  have  nothing  but  goodwill  towards  Ureal  Britain.  Equally 
ridknlous  is  the  picture  of  an  Ulster  pillaged  and  persecuted  ouder 
the  Tery  eyes  of  Ibeir  kinRmcn  on  tbin  nide  of  St.  George's  Channel 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  tyranny.  No  iujusticc  could  cnauc,  no  wrong 
be  done  to  the  humblest  man  in  Ulster  under  Homo  Uulc,  even 
supposing  that  Mr.  Pamell  and  bis  frienda  desired  it  It  is  not 
fear  of  Buffering  wrong  which  makes  tbc  nun  of  Down  and  Antrim 
resist  Home  Rule ;  it  is  the  unhappy  tradition  of  bigotry,  encouraged 
by  ministent  of  religion  and  politicians,  that  underlies  their  resistance. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  claim  of  any  part  of  Ulster  to 
separate  treatment  cannot  possibly  bc  admitted  as  a  right.  'Whether 
it  would  he  wt^e  prilicy  to  insist  upon  the  cxtcnnion  of  Homo  Rule 
to  a  population  which  bad  declared  against  it,  is  a  different 
matter.  The  isolation  of  a  few  conDtiea  would  be  a  great  mis< 
fortune  as   long  aa   it  lasted.      It   would  tond  to   the  still  fbrther 
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devdopment  of  religiooa  BDiiacMittc*  io  a  couutr^r  where  too  muefa  oC 
that  tpirit  cxista  already ;  &ud  tlie  same  might  be  said  of  raciki 
antipathic*.  If  the  grext  bulk  ut  Irclaoil,  cuiuistiag  in  the  main  of 
Celts  and  Catholics,  were  to  tbnu  uuder  oue  govenuaeut  with  a  ac«l 
of  tarbuleot,  or,  at  Icut,  antipathetic  ocighboun,  mauilr  Aoglo- 
S&xoQs  and  Protestanta,  just  outndc  thctr  door,  there  would  be  a 
tcodeocy  towards  kecpiog  alive  the  old  feud  with  Fnateataut  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Koglaud.  Oue  of  the  best  results  of  a  williog  coalitioa 
amoDg  all  Iriahmen  in  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be  the  ccrtaiD  dis- 
appearance of  autipathies  of  race  aiid  creed,  and  the  consequent 
obliCeratiou  of  hostile  memurtcs  towards  England.  In  a  sense  it  is 
true  that  there  arc  two  Irclands,  but  the  points  of  diflerence  arc  of  a 
kind  which  it  is  in  the  iutcrctts  of  all,  and  especially  in  tbc  inccreata 
of  Great  llritain,  to  cause  to  be  foi^ttca.  Tbc  roluiitary  rcoonciba- 
tioD  of  the  two  Irclands  under  ilomc  Rule  would  cunarc  to  thi> 
country  the  pre&cncc  of  a  targe  and  powerful  party  in  the  eonnecls  of 
the  sister  island,  whose  friendliness  would  be  based  upon  communiljr 
of  blood  and  faith.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  additional  security 
against  future  friction  and  misundcmtaudiug. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  conaidurahlc  part  of  Ulster,  by  a  decisiTB 
majority,  pronounces  in  favour  of  isolation,  it  wilt  probably  be  wiser 
for  all  parties  not  to  do  violence  to  their  wishcii.  A  forced  union  ii 
rarely  of  much  value.  To  drive  these  men  sullenly  up  to  Uublin  would 
involve  a  risk  of  furnishing  to  the  Irish  Govcrumcnt  an  Irreconcilable 
parliamentary  party,  and  breeding  disaffection  towards  Great  Britain. 
The  isolation  would  not  last  very  long:  after  a  few  ycaia  61 
really  skilful  government  of  four-iiftlui  of  Ireland  by  the  Nationalist 
party,  such  as  tlicir  abilities  lead  us  to  expect,  the  crj'  for  reunion  in 
the  fifth  part  would  advance  by  strides,  and  soon  become  irresistible. 
Possibly  the  consummatiDn  would  be  hastened  by  the  sense  that  a 
policy  of  ivolutiou  in  such  circumstances  partakes  in  no  slight  degree 
of  cowardice.  The  hope,  however,  of  all  interested  in  Ireland  most 
be  that  the  men  of  the  North  will  adopt  a  mora  manly  policj, 
when  they  we  that  a  Dublin  Parliament  is  tncvitahle,  will 
cast  in  their  lot  with  their  fellow -countrymen  in  the  work  of  regene- 
rating Ireland.  And  those  who  know  Vlstcr  beat  have  uo  doubt 
they  wiU  adopt  that  coune. 

R.  T.  Kxii) 


WAS  THERE  A   REAL  ST.  ANTONY 
THE  HERMIT? 


I  DO  not  formal&tc  this  question  vith  any  intention  ofanBtrenn^it 
absolutely  in  the  negative ;  yet  I  iiliall  call  attention  to  some  facts 
lout  of  mauy  which  show  that  we  mint  at  least  excrciao  mnch  caution 
in  the  amount  of  credeuce  which  we  attach  to  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  Egyptian  solitary.  Many  readcrs^-ercn  rcadent  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history — will  hear  with  surprise  the 
expresaiou  of  any  uncertainly  us  to  the  real  historic  existence  of  the 
Antony  who  hu  so  long  figured  lit  the  annaU  of  early  monaaticisn]. 
Tbc  story  of  hi«  life  has  been  accepted  Almost  without  question  by 
Church  writers  from  the  fourth  century  downwards.  For  more 
than  thirteen  centuries,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  was  au  all  but 
nuivenal  acceptance  of  the  ruaiu  facts  of  his  biography. 

Etcu  in  the  latest  works  of  English  scholars — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  recent  "Dictionary  of  ChrintiaQ  Biography"  and  in  Dr.  SchalFa 
learned  "  Post-Niccne  Christianity  " — not  a  suspicion  is  breathed  oa 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  stories  which  are  cnrrcnt  respecting  him.' 
It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  T  nonfcss  to  historic  doubts  as  to 
the  life  of  one  so  popular  and  no  beloved  among  the  heroes  of  unself- 
ishness;  of  one  who  has  always  been  regarded  as  ''the  founder  of 
asceticism."  and  "a  model  for  monks.^' 

The  outline  of  bis  career  ia  as  follows.  It  is  derived  almost 
esclubivcly  from  the  narrative  which  pasHes  under  the  name  of  St. 
Atbanasiua.  He  was  born  a.d.  250  or  251  at  Komn,  near  Heracleia 
Minor,  on  the  bortlera  of  Upper  E(typt.      His  parents  were  Egyptian 

•  I  UB  tttA  avratt  of  ftny  wriUra  who  h^ve  ^xprttmeA  «ay  doubt  m  tn  tlia  hiatorit: 
fxintMiee  of  Antaoy  eiceiit  W«iDj|[Ertcn  ("  Uraiimng  <1(a  MincUthumB,"  IX77),  Israal 
["j^vit»chrift  fur  wiwtaiKdL  Tiiruhi^,"  ISBO),  nml  ilwatkiai  r'Aiiaiu."  |i,  99),  It  waa 
palj'  wbcn  thin  paper  wu  in  ))rini  tbat  I  road  tbn  »rti<:1i!  oa  "  Nfi'Dchtbiun,"  by  Woin. 
isften,  in  tho  tenth  mloine  of  IIcTEOfi-Flitt'a  "  IteklenoyUopadie." 
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CtiriHtisDa  of  wotlth  and  good  position,  and  they  trained  bim  in  piou 
tiuliits.      He  vrua  a  quiet,  coulcmplativo  boy.  who  cared   neither  for 
till)  (;iiin<*i  uor  tliv  studies  of  hia  Bchool,  but  was  under  deep  rcUgiou 
im|irus(tiimti  firom  Iiii  e&rlieat  ytsars.      At  tbe  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
left  lui  urphan ;   and  sis  moiitlia  nftcrwnrdit,  vhilc  he  was  in  church, 
lin  heard  the  vonls  :  "  If  thou  wouldcst  be  perfect,  go,  Hell  that  thou  ' 
haat,  ami  girc  to  the  poor"  (Matt.  xix.  21).     In  those  liajs  there  ww  ' 
no  luch  tiling  ai  ti  science  of  Scripture  iutcrprctattoo.  All  texts  tctv' 
eurrouUjr  n^rdcd  as  equally  diviuu,  and  were  accepted  aa  so  oiaoj 
iaolated  tapontatiirul  uttcrauoos,  apart  entirely  from  their  coutextual 
mcanin)!,  their  Uuuteil  applicatiou,  or  their  historical  bearing.      A ' 
aloiple  youth  like  Antony,  who  is  said  to  Iistc  been-an  illiterate  pencm  J 
nil  his  life,  aud  (according  to  some  acountft)  co  have  known  no  InncBaKej 
hut  Coptic,*  would  naturally  nndcrstand   the  words  as   a    cuupctm/ 
injunction  :  and  being  intensely  vincere,  he  did  not  hccitatc  to  obey  the  i 
command  titcrdly.  He  sold  all  that  be  had,  and  ^tc  tbe  prDeeedt  is 
harity.  n\errly  rcsemBg  a  small  portion  for  his  cnly  aister.      Bat  at  hb 
"text  Yisit  to  the  church  he  beard  tbe  words :  "  Take  no  tlioof bt  (or  tbe 
moRow,  for  the  momiw  aball  take  tbongbl  for  the  tldiie>  of  hadf" 
(Hattn.3-tV  IntbkcasoalsobeBara  totbe  wonbawboUy  impoiMbie 
lit»aliir»  of  iia](ut6caoce  and.  tvpniadtittc  bisatdf  fcr  want  at  bidiia 
bariuc  kept  bad:  aaytbi^  wbatenr,  be  parted  witb  Ae  zcBaaadkr  Wl 
kk  poiiwiBOi,  Mitmled  bis  sifter  to  tbe  care  of  wame  btrir  ntsBat,t 
mBC^^terataiHBf  btoHelf  of  all  tbe  iaatraetioB  m\aA  be  oonldobtaB 
abottl  tbe  solitary  Uft^  be  dbtt  biMMtf  op  in  a  tomb  boc  ha  fien 
bii  mtire  riUi^      Here  be  gan  biwerif  to  tbe  iu«4eaw  of  aD 
eeeawtl  doaiiea  ui  ^ooe^  aoGtadiv  eod  tbe  aaiwMt  yaaUkaa  cf 
iBDeaEenas     Kte  uvea  annHefvy  od   veea 
cteeadtbccatmeeoftbetaaAeettet  m  ee 
ll  VIS  aaCaml  tbe^  vitb  a  «o«l  ttB^Aed  hy  I 
■»d  a  body  waovaiid  by  eett-tnrtm;  be 
i;  aa 
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abodo  for  twenty  years  in  all  but  total  solttado,  antil  he  had 
acquired  au  aluulute  mastery  over  himseU  and  tbc  Kinfijl  desires 
of  the  flesh.  But  iu  .v.u.  311,  vheu  he  was  fully  sixty  years 
old,  the  penccutiua  of  Maximin  biolce  out  in  Alcxiuidriii,  and  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  risit  the  city  iu  onlcr  to  cucourage  the 
Chriatiana  to  stand  fait,  Iu  dctiaucc  of  the  law,  he  entered  the 
cooTts,  and  stood  beside  the  confcsaors  and  martyrs  during  their 
sufferings.  Protected  by  tbo  halo  of  sanctity  wbieh  cluug  around 
hiiDj  he  was  left  uumolested,  and  wheu  the  brief  spasm  of  persccutioa 
was  over  he  retired  yet  farther  from  the  abode  of  men^  to  Mount 
Cokim,  a  spot  near  the  Kcd  Sea,  where  there  was  a  cave,  and 
water  and  a  few  palms.*  Here  he  cultivated  a  small  patch  of 
wheat  for  his  maiDtvoancc,  and  rewarded  thotsc  who  brought  him 
food  by  giving;  them  mat-baskcta  which  he  had  woven.  A  multitude 
of  disciples  gathered  round  him,  and  he  fouudcd  among  ihom  a  sort 
of  mouaatic  diacipUae  which  has  earned  him  tbc  title  of  Abbot.  In 
A.».  33S,  at  the  age  of  eigbty-Sv^  he  revisited  Alexandria,  at  the 
request  of  Atbanaaius,  in  order  to  preach  against  Arianism ;  but  he 
always  refused  to  make  a  long  stay  in  any  city,  for  he  said  "  as  a 
fish  dies  out  of  water,  so  a  monk  cannot  live  out  of  his  cell." 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  bis  life  he  was  affectionately  tended 
by  two  disciples,  Amathaa  and  Macarius,  and  performed  many 
miracles.  He  announced  bis  approaching  death,  at  the  great  age 
of  105,  by  saying  that  "  be  saw  and  welcomed  the  approach  of 
friends."  Ue  had  do  poxscasious  except  a  haircloth  garment,  which 
be  gave  to  his  discipteSf  and  bis  sheepakiu  ctuaks,  which  be  be- 
queathed to  Scrapion  and  Atbanasius.t  Dreading  lest  be  should  be 
embalmed  and  bis  relics  superstitioasly  honoured  after  bis  death,  be 
directed  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  that  the  place  of 
hia  burial  should  be  kept  profoundly  secret.  His  disciples  arc  said 
to  have  obeyed  a  precept  which  showed  wise  foresight,  but  was 
ntterly  opposed  to  the  teudcucies  of  an  age  which  had  already  begun 
to  regard  tbc  relics  of  »aiut»  with  superstitious  revereucc4 

We  sec,  then,  that  it  is  only  on  two  or  three  occasions  tltat  he 
said  to  have  come  in  contact  with  tbc  ordinary  events  of  history; 
once  In  311,  during  the  persecution  of  tbc  Cbnrch  by  Maiimiu; 
and  once  in  335,  when  he  went  to  Alexandria  to  oppose  the 
Arians.  Ue  is  also  said  to  have  received  letters  from  Constantinc, 
and  from  hia  sous,  and  to  bare  entirely  despised  tlie  honour ;  ^  and 
to  have  writteu  a  warning  letter  to  Balacius,  the  Duke  of  £gypt» 

*  Jar.  "Vit.  niluion."  c-  31.  It  is  now  kucnrn  m  Deir  Antoaioa,  over  tbo  Wndy  «l 
AnbaJi,  and  tk«re  axtt  ntill  wmo  .VnUiiiiui  mcrnks  there- 

f  There  it  a  lltUc  <l)f£«altr  kbouC  tlua  ilicoiMkin  cloak,  (or  ocoMtUng  t«  otM  account 
Atbuiocina  gJkvit  it  liiiu  tn  bury  I'nal  tbo  hcnnit  in,      I'aal  in  not  nftationed  in  tha  Uf*. 

X  Tliui  cautioo,  ^omvrw,  wu  in  vain ;  for  we  luv  told  thftt  hi*  body  wtm  raeoifwd  by 
ravelatioii  in  tboMija  of  Jiwtiauin  (a.ii.  SHI^.iuidtMniirprrodiinttn  Alaudriaithm, 
t&  035.  Co  CMntaadncipl* ;  snd  U«t)j,  ia  9^,  to  ViMine,  wborc  bis  rtUcs  mr*  vary  sffloa- 
cioiu  in  cnnng  "St.  AuMoy'i  flrc." 

I  Hs  Is  al«o  said  b/ bftva  writtea  tt/t(M  to  CtnatantiM  (SoMmia,  "a.&."Q.  31). 
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r'hich  by  the  adrice  of  Oregoiy,  the  Amo  usurper  of  tbe  ardi' 
liistiopric,  Balacius  Hang  cotitcmptiiouslv  apon  the  ;;rouQd,  and 
trfiio[ilGd  *aA  spnt  upou  it.  Shortly  after,  Planus  died  of  tbe  bite 
of  a  borsc  which  bad  been  regarded  lu  very  quiet,  and  bis  death  wu 
looked  upon  as  a  divine  judgment.  lu  the  a<?c:ount  of  thin  crrnt  there 
is  more  than  one  discrepancy  between  tbe  "  Life  "  and  tbe  alliiaion  to 
Antony  iu  AthaDa«iua's  "History  o£  the  Ariaos  "  (p.  14).  There 
Halacioa  in  bitten  by  the  home  on  which  he  is  riding ;  ia  the  "  Life  " 
be  is  bitten  by  the  home  of  bis  companioQ  Noitoriui.  Athanaaiiu 
con  Id  hardly  hove  written  both  passages,  and  poasiUy  (aa  tbe 
"  History  of  the  Arians"  is  at  any  rate  interpolated)  be  Trrot«  neither. 
A  number  of  apuriotis  writings  arc  attributed  to  Antony,  and  among 
otbera  a  moooatic  role,  various  sermons,  acd  twenty  epiatlea.  St 
Jerome  praises  seven  letters,  "  apostolirol  both  in  their  style  and 
purport,''  which  were  attributed  to  bini.*  They  wore  traniilatcd 
from  Kgyptiaii  into  Arabic,  and  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  were 
published  in  Pnrifi  with  thirteen  others  by  Abraham  KcbcUeuBis  in 
\(M(i.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  their  genotneness  is  more  thaii 
disputable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  story  of  his  life  is  made  up  of  miracles, 
some  of    which  are  eitromely  childish,  and  of  wrcatlinga  with  the 
demons,  which  represent  objcctiTely  his  iutcmal  strugglca.      Hia  per- 
sonality is  deseril>ed  as  full  of  chnrm.     His  pure  health,  rosy  coiiii.- 
tenaoce,  silver  hair,  shrewd  humour,  and  cheerful  demennonr  produoed, 
we  ore  told,  a  mont  fsronrablc  impression  on  all  who  saw  him.   Mauyof 
the  sayings  ascribed  to  him  are  striking  and  beautiful.  To  a  philosopher 
who  asked  him  with  some  disdain,  "  how  he  could  possibly  live  without 
iKioks  ? "  he  replied :  "  My  hook,  O  phitowpber,  is  the  uaLare  of 
created  things,  and  it  is  ever  at  haad  when  I  wiah  to  read  the  words  of 
God.''1*  To  another,  who  sneered  at  his  ignorance,  which,  like  the  Curi 
d'Ara,  he  was  never  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  be  said :  "  Which  it 
older  and  better — mind  or  leamiog  ?  "   "  Mind,"  said  the  philosophof. 
"Then,"  replied  he,  "  he  who  has  a  sound  mind  needs  no  learning." 
When  be  visited  Didymus,  the  blind  president  of  tbe  Catechetical 
School  of  Alexandria,   he  asked   him    "  whether  he  felt  deeply  tbe 
deprivation  o£  cycaight?"       Didynius  replied  that  he  did.       "Do 
not  be  grieved,"  sud   the  hermit,    "  at  the   loss  of  that  which  M 
posaesacd  in    common  with  gnats   and  flies,  while  you  enjoy   that 
inward  vision  which  belongs  to  saints  aloue."  ) 

The  fiolished  Srncaiu.s  spoke  of  Anlouy  as  one  io  whom  tbe  lack  of 
science  was  compensated  by  natarn!  ability  and  flashes  of  rare  in* 
tuition.f     But  if  he  neglected  culture,  he  did  not  neglect  religicios 
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trainiag.  He  did  not  rest  secure  ou  hia  own  moral  actucveiQcnts. 
"  The  liigliest  duty  of  man,"  he  saiil,  "  is  to  acliDowledge  bia  own 
gnilt  ID  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  cipect  temptatioa  to  bia  latest 
breath." 

The  sanratiTe  of  hia  life — whether  it  be  genuine  or  aporions — is 
bj  no  means  wanting  in  raluc  and  impressiveucss.      For  instance  ; 

'*  At  taM,  when  the  dngon  coold  not  OTenbrow  AnumT  even  tliut^  bat  saw 
hinis«ir  itirtut  out  of  bli  heart,  then,  goaflliing  his  tMih  (as  ia  WTtU«n),  and 
at  if  bcaido  IiiidmU,  h«  appeartd  to  th«  nght,  m  li«  is  to  tha  roaaon,  aa  a  black 
child ;  and,  as  ic  were  GkluD^  down  before  him,  no  longer  attemjrted  to  argoa 
....  but,  UKing  n  bumaQ  votco,  srxid  :  '  I  have  deceived  many  ;  I  bars  can 
down  many;  bat  now,  m  in  tkc  cvw  of  raivny  ta  ia  t)iin«,  I  hiiT«  been 
wonted  ia  battle*  Thco,  when  Antony  aakvd  him,  '  Who  art  thou  F '  bo 
repUad  in  a  pitiable  voice:    'I  am  the  spirit  of  impurity.'     Tben   Antony 

f.To  tfaaalui  to  Uod,  and  aaid  :  '  Thou  art  utterly  despicable  ....  nor  shall 
heoceEorth  cut  one  thought  oo  thee.'  ....    Tluit  bhick  being,  hcariag 
thifl,  fled  foribwiib,  cowering  at  his  words." 

And.  again : 

"  Vfhvn  bo  had  b«aa  talking  with  somo  wbo  came  to  bim  about  the  depar- 
ture of  tho  soul,  and  what  would  ba  ita  pUca  after  this  life.  t3io  next  iti^bt 
aome  one  called  him  fiom  without  and  said :  '  Rise  up,  Antony,  come  out  and 
aea.'  So,  coming  out  ....  be  beheld  a  tall  being,  ahapeless  and  terrible, 
ataading  and  rcAcbing  to  tbe  cloud),  and  as  it  were  winged  being*  ascending, 
and  him  Blrctchlng  out  his  botiiia,  and  aomo  of  thcin  hindered  by  him,  and 
some  ^png  abore  him :  and  when  they  had  once  passe<i  him,  borne  upwarda 
without  trouble.  And  there  came  a  Toioe  to  Antony  :  '  Consider  what  thou 
aaeac'  And  when  his  understanding  was  opened,  he  peroeirod  that  it  was  the 
eiMaiy  who  hinders  the  failbful,  :iDd  thnt  those  who  w^re  in  his  power  he 
maMared  and  biodered  from  passitig ;  but  that  thosa  wbo  bad  oot  obeyed  bim, 
•rar  them  ....  be  had  ao  power." 

"  On  another  occasion,  baring  oeen  Id  rioion  all  the  snarea  and  trapn  of  the 
d«vil,  lie  mill  with  a  sigh,' Wbo  can  cyct  get  through  thvieaod  not  be  captured  f 
Thcnavoica  replied  to  him,  'Antony,  it  is  poiaiblo  to  humility  alone  I"** 

Seeocs  like  these  arc  illnstrativc  of  very  great  and  needful  lessons. 
If  wc  could  accept  the  Life  of  Antony  na  genuine,  we  should  fed 
that,  whatever  errors  of  superstition  marred  the  pcrfectnesa  of  his 
CLample  in  outward  things,  yet,  in  days  of  spreading  heresy  and 
terrible  confiuion,  in  which  the  ancient  Faganisoi  was  often  only 
confronted  by  a  conventionalized  Chriuiiauity,  he  was  rused  up  to 
convince  a  slowly-dying  world  of  the  eternal  truth  which  lies  in  Ihoae 
Tordi  of  Christ :  "  ^^'hat  shall  it  pro6t  a  man  if  shall  ho  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  sonl  ?  "  Certain  it  is  that  the  story  of 
St,  Antony,  whether  historirnl  or  imnginary,  pxerclsed  a  vast  influence 
on  the  religious  development  of  many  centuries.  It  represented 
under  its  most  fascinating  aspect  that  eremitical  and  monastic  ideal 
which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  wa.t  identified  for  a  thousand  years  with 
the  highest  form  of  religious  perfection.    The  story  of  St.  Antony  had 
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a  poverful  eOect  in  liasteDiog  the  couvcniou  of  St.  Angnstinc  "Wbes 
Potitiaatts  related  it  to  the  young  Africao  and  his  friend  Alvpius,  at 
Milan,  and  told  hoT  the  penisal  of  it  had  ioitautljt  ted  two  of  hit 
comrades  to  throT  np  their  commiasioaB  in  the  Imperial  Gnarda  at 
Trerca,  and  to  devote  thcmselTos  to  the  aacctic  life,  Angostino  re- 
ceived an  impression  which  very  shortly  afterwards  culmiaated  ia  the 
entire  devotion  of  his  soul  to  God.*  If  any  one  is  bold  enoagh  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  mtrrativo  which  produced  aach 
blessed  eCTeota^  may  not  some  of  faia  readers  addren  him  in  tlic 
words  of  the  Gciatcr-Chor  in  "  Faost " : 

"Weh!  Weh; 
Du  hast  sie  xeraUirt, 
Die  wSdnf!  Vt'eit  .... 
Sic  •ttir«,  Bic  wrliillt  ?  " 

To  whom  ire  moke  the  twofold  answer :  first,  that  tnitli  U  tlie 
moat  sacred  thing  on  earth,  and  that  a  story  is  not  to  be  considered 
hi»toric  merely  because  it  is  edifying  and  impresairc ;  secondly,  that 
all  the  moral  beauty  and  significance  of  the  best  lessons  taiight  by 
the  life  of  Antony  remain  wlioUy  unimpaired,  even  if  the  story 
itself  represents  legend  and  not  facts. 

The  historic  existence  of  Antony  depends  ultimiitcly,  and  all  bqt 
solely,  onthcbiogrnphy  of  him  which  is  attributed  to  St,  Athananus. 
Two  questions  at  once  arise:  1.  Ia  it  genuine?  2.  Is  it  a  romanca 
or  a  history  ? 

1.  It  il  genuine  ?  "  Esse  germanum  AtbiQasii  fetam  nulla  eat 
dubitandi  causa,"  says  the  Be.uedietiuc  editor.+  "I  couceiTc,"  says 
Cardinal  Kewmuu,  "  that  uo  question  can  be  raised  about  its 
fwbitantial  integrity /'^  The  word  "  substantial  '*  implies  a  snspicioa 
that  it  is  at  least  interpolated;  and  that  this  is  the  ease  has  long  been 
prnetieally  admitted.  Scultetna  aad  Rivetus  in  the  tiieventeeath  century 
treated  it  with  contempt  as  a  lying  fable,  the  production  of  a  common- 
place  understanding.  Bosnagc  and  Oudia  decisively  reject  it.  "  About 
Antony's  fircqiient  conflicts  with  demons,  and  the  miracles  which  he 
performed,  his  Life,  written  by  St.  Athauaaius,  will  teach  us,  provt 
frtot  hodifi,  haud  parvm  tnlerpolaia"  § — so  says  the  learned  Dr.  C«te; 
and  again,  iu  his  list  of  the  works  of  St.  Athanasius,  be  implies  a 
suKpiciou  as  to  its  being  the  wnik  of  the  great  Archbishop:  "saltern 
uou  Icriter  iutcrpolata."  {[  It  is  admitted  that  many  ancient  writeia 
regarded  Ath&Dasius  as  the  author,  and  within  no  long  period  after 
his  death.  The  Ixxtk  was  known  to  Gregory  of  Kozianxus  aud  to 
Bufinos.t    Jerome  in  three  places  attributes  it  to  Athaoaaius  '*  iu  hii 

«  Aue-.^C^f."  riii,  8,  I  U. 

itliauii  Open,  «d  1^77.  BilaWi,  ton.  it.  r<.  fl3<L 

k  br  l>ivid  HOachoJ  in  1011.  t  "  L'tiiu 

I  arc.  ''Stript.  Eocl.."  I.  201.  D  ^'J-  P-  IM- 

••  J«r„  "  l>t  Vir.  Illiwtr ,"  123,  fi7,  68.  The 
M^Al  b«  iaUqirttKl  to  tnply  »  •bado  of  Aoviti, 


in  Oraek  br  l>ivid  H«mJiq]  in  1011.  t '•■  Ctiurck  of  ilm  l''«Ui«n.''  p^'lTC 

,  ''Stript.  Eocl.."  I.  201.  D  ^'J.  p.  Ifla.  S  RtJ.  "H.  «.,•>  : 

■*  im,,  "  l>c  Vir.  Illuatr ,"  1£S,  ft7,  8».  Tbv  mpro«ioa  "  Perlar  AttuuMii  ilutcns 
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"  Catalogas,"  hat  does  not  do  so  turcntj  years  cirlier  in  hU  "  Life 
of  Paul  "  ;  nor  doea  Rufious  m  Ijia  "  History  of  iMouks."  It  wm 
trfuuUtcd  into  Lfttiu  by  Evognus  oE  Antiocb,  bat  the  Keauiueness  o£ 
the  work  exta.nt  in  bis  uame  is  denied  by  Cave  and  Oudin.  Chry- 
(tostom  nnd  Augustine  both  mention  the  Life  witbout  naming  tbe 
anthor."  Montfaueon  tbioks  it  certain  tbat  Cbry«ostom  aUudei  to 
tbc  extant  Life,  but  if  9o  it  is  strange  tbat  be  should  not  invoke  the 
aiithorily  of  Atlianasms  for  tbc  facts  to  irbtcb  be  rcfcis.  Tbe  quota- 
ttoas  made  from  the  book  by  Socrates,  Patlsdius,  John  of  Daniascoa,  and 
others,  arc  still  found  in  the  extant  work.  Vet  Cave  says  no  one  will 
deny  tbat  it  coatainn  tnucb  that  is  frivnlons  and  unworthy  of  ao  j^reat 
^■a  writer.  The  Ilcnedirtine  editor  warmly  maintains  its  gcrtuineneMi, 
^Hbut  Du  Pin  coufesxes  tlint  it  is  at  any  rate  altered  and  tampered  with. 
^H  i.  Tbc  (question  then  arises,  Ilowmuch  of  it  isgennineandhowmucli 
^^Ewnot?  ]f  the  poor  and  iin)>OAsiblc  sermons,  and  the  puerile  miracles, 
^H^aud  the  grotcHque  demonology  are    subtracted  from  it,  bow  much 

■"" 


fremaius?      Yet  vro  surely  cannot  tbiok  tbat  these  pasMgea — not  to 


inention  others  of  very  dubious  orthodoxy — came  from  the  sound 
licart  and  keen  good-sense  of  the  great  Athanasius.  In  hia  historical 
works  be  shows  no  creduUly  about  ccclesia<>tical  miracles  of  tbe  extra- 
vagant character  here  narrated,  and  he  gives  scarcely  any  aanction 
to  demon  stories  ;t  yet  in  this  short  work  both  these  elements 
abound.  In  the  "  J>b  lacamationc  Vcrbi,"  the  genuine  Athanasius 
aays  tbat  Christ  cleansed  tbe  air  of  devils  and  demons ;  in  the  Life 
the  pseudo-Athanasius  says  twice  over  tbat  the  air  is  crowded  with 
.demons.  Then  the  supencription  of  the  Lifo  is  suspiciously  vague, 
t  is  addressed  "  to  tbc  monks  iu  foreign  lauds ''  (ii>  r^i  2(V[))4 
Not  to  enter  into  minute  criticism,  there  arc  confessedly  cbrouo- 
Ingical  difKcultiea  in  the  narrative.  Aiuou^  other  things,  in  tbc 
prologue  (if  wo  accept  tbu  reading  followed  by  Evugrius  in  his  Latin 
version)  Athanasius  says  that  he  "  frequently "  visited  Autouy, 
and  "  spent  no  little  time  with  him,  and  poured  water  on  bis 
bands."  Yet  in  tbc  Life  itself  Athanasius  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever  of  these  "frequent  visits,"  nor  is  it  at  all  easy  to  find  a  time  at 
which  tUey  could  have  occurred.  They  certainly  could  not  have 
occurred  after  tbe  ordination  of  Athauasius,  which  took  place  at 
an  early  age,  for  we  are  expressly  informed  that  so  far  from  recciriug 
the  ministrations  of  a  disciple  from  any  of  the  clergy,  Antony  always 
paid  tbc  profoundcst  respect  to  the  humblest  deacon.  Nor  is  there 
any  room  for  such  frequent  visits  in  tbe  genuine  records  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's youth. 

•  Chry*  ■' Horn.  riti.  in  Mstfe.1.  Field,  I  p,  109.  Ang..  '•Oonf..-' vjii.  JS  U.  I».  W. 
t  Hn  ii>ea)i«u<  duiiMns  in  "D«  lucAru.  Vurbi,"  {(  44,  43,  sad  "Ad  KfiiM.  i.,"  but 
ia  %  toQc  widiily  diiliTuDi  {rooi  ILm  aduphNl  in  Uie  Life  ol  Autouy. 

£  iioinv  idtvT|>n-l   thu  lq  moan  "  l&u  nvnka  of  Xsmt  ia  Um  <Ii«triot  oCSoatv."     The 
WttUrtt  moulu  u«  g«B«[&lly  a«p])ot«d  XA  b«  reftmA  M. 
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ii.  Further,  if  the  Life  be  genuine  it  ii  nniiloubtcdly  a  Btranpr 
circumstance  tbxt  elsewhere  Athaaiuius  has  not  ouce  alluded  to 
Antony,  except  in  &  single  passage  of  the  History  of  the  Ariau«,  ia 
wbicb  (as  we  h&ve  seen)  he  tells,  with  a  variutiou,  the  Btory  nboat 

Duke  Balaciua.     But 

"  Nil  n^t  pxemplnra  Utem  quod  lite  ratolvit" 

It  is  well  knoirn  tbtt  tbc  Hiitory  of  tbe  Arians  bits  been  tuopered  wtlb, 
and  we  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  tbU  anecdote  ever  really  came  from 
the  pen  of  tbc  Arcbbisbop ;  ami  if, it  did  not,  then  we  are  conrroatcil 
by  the  curious  fact,  that  in  all  bis  voluminous  writings  Athanaaiiu 
docs  uut  once  refer  to  the  hermit  I  TUta  is  Dot  a  feet  thai  can  be 
swept  oside  by  tbc  remark  that  it  L*  only  au  argument  cx  fUantio  ; 
for  tbc  fame  of  Antony  is  represented  as  unique,  and  Athanasius  is 
fond  of  m&rsballiDg  the  authority  of  i^^at  DamcK  against  the  Arians 
and  Melctiaus,  both  of  whom  Antony  is  said  to  have  hated.  There- 
is  one  work  in  particular  in  vhich  we  should  hare  looked  with 
confidence  for  a  referenCR  to  tbe  Tietrs  and  practice  of  Antony.  It. 
i%  the  letter  to  Dracontius,  in  which  Athauasius  cndcAvonra  in  per- 
suade his  friend  that  it  is  his  duty  to  abandon  the  monnstio  life  for 
tbe  work  of  a  bishop.  Draooutius  thought  tliat  by  becoming  a. 
bishop  he  would  lose  his  nionmlic  sanctity.  In  thia  Idtur  nothing 
could  have  been  more  apptusile  than  an  allusion  to  tbc  fact  that 
Antony  paid  profound  reverence  to  the  humblest  membtrs  of  tbo 
clerical  order;  but  even  in  this  letter  do  alluaion  is  made  to  an 
example,  which  would  have  specially  appealed  to  the  fcrlingit  of  • 
monk,  who  held  the  heretical  notion  that  by  becoming  a  bishop  be 
would  sink  to  an  inferior  grade  of  boliiiesa.  Atbanasius  refers  in  this 
letter  to  other  monks  and  hermits  (c.  7),  but  of  Antony — not  a  -word.* 
iii.  And  it  is  singular  that  not  one  of  Antony's  other  contem* 
poraries,  during  his  long  life  of  105  years,  sccma  to  have  been  aware 
of  his  existence.  Surely  a  man  so  remarkable  could  not  have  been 
left  unnoticed  in  the  abundant  literature  of  that  century  !  Vet  the 
Life  hy  AthauoaiuB,  which  could  not  in  any  case  have  been  written 
till  some  ten  years  after  Antony's  death,  is  the  first  word  which  we 
bear  about  bim.  All  our  real  information  is  derived  fran  it. 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  nowhere  mentions  Antony.  If  there  was 
one  person  who  more  than  another  was  likely  to  have  given  some 
account  of  him,  that  penon  was  Eusebiua  of  Cseinres,  bis  contem- 
]>orary  for  eighty  years ;  f  yet  Euiebius  of  Cnaarca,  who  oonld  not 

■  Further  th&a  ttiiii.  wc  knnw  tW  ta  *.i>,  MOAUMUiuiui  viiitail  Romi;.  annnpail*! 
l>3r  twu  E!tj]r{itUa  m»iik«,  Aiuiu<'umi)  utxl  Istdore,  uid  iittn  ialixKiii«iit  fur  tti»  6nt 
timv  tlH  idoiumUo  iJv«I-  Jtrxu*.  wntine  iBoro  tbut  *e<r«oty  yvur>  Utvr  U.p.  llSt, 
iiBpliM  tltkt  h«(lw«lt  muah  oa  th«  Ijfs  <•(  Kt.  Anloay.  U  so,  i>  it  bit  v«ry  atnu>A*tbiL 
Augiutine,  lb»U|{h  k«  had  bo««  liviuj  in  Koine,  bud  itcvtr  )>mil  Die  iiAm«  of  Aal 
till  ue  liQftnl  liU  *toij  from  I'oiitiaDui  at  MiUa  in  «.ii.  SMI  T 

t  flow  •ppninriate,  fur  insUnco.  would  bavs  bc<ii  ta  allosioB  to  AaUiny  la. 
•■Dem.EY.u^.-'i.S. 


liaTC  fiulcd  to  linow  all  atiout  sarli  a  man,  has  not  a  nTtlatilc  to  say 
of  bim  i  for  tbc  tncution  of  him  in  the  Chronicle  (which  Euicbius  only 
carried  down  to  A.o.  825)  is  due  to  the  cotitinuatioQ  by  Jerome*  la 
thcro,  thcu,  really  auDideut  ground  for  bcUenng  that  the  Life  U  a 
genuine  work  ?  Aud  if  it  be  npurious^  there  ia  no  contemporary 
evidence  that  Antony  existed.  He  was  an  old  mau  ia  a.d.  335,  yet 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  no  one  referred  to  his  authorilv.t  It  is  ijuitc 
true  tlmt  shortly  after  tbc  supposed  ilutc  uf  liia  ilnath  he  is  cnmniDnly 
3pokco  of;  but  the  Life  vas  accepted  as  genuine,  in  spite  of  the 
internal  cvidcQCc  sgmiast  it.  Autouy  was  consequently  regarded  as 
a  real  |}cr8on.  His  name  became  the  nueleuB  for  other  Icgcnda  of 
the  dcHcrt,  Huch  as  arc  narrated  by  JcromCj  Bufluus,  Cassian^  aod 
Pallattiua  in  his  "  Historia  Lausiaca." 

2.  But  cren  on  ihu  improbahle  Buppoaition  that  Athanusias  wrote 
the  book,  and  still  more  if  it  be  a  pseudo-graph,  wc  cannot  be  at  all 
AQre  that  it  ivas  not  meant  to  be  a  romance  in  illuatratinu  of  an  tdesJ. 
However  ttrangc  such  a  uotiou  may  accm  to  ui,  there  is  ample  proof 
that  it  would  not  have  seemed  so  strange  to  the  great  writers  of  the 
fourth  century.  St.  Gregory  of  Maziaczas,  if  we  rightly  gather  his 
meatiiug,  seems  to  imply  in  so  many  words  that  the  "  Vita  Aulonii " 
is  a  novel.  How  cUe  caa  wc  interpret  his  remark,  that  he 
should  like  to  hove  written  a  Life  of  AthanoBiua,  as  Ac  had  doiic  of 
the  diviuc  Autony,  "Barru.tiug  the  ordiiiaucc  of  the  cri:milie  lift-,  tc 
uXaanariSttiyt'ianuq"?  Now,  can  the  words  iV  irXaafian  have  any 
other  menniiig  than  "in  a  figure"  or  "  fiction  "?  The  Benedictine 
editors  glide  over  the  pbraRC  with  the  rendering  "  tiarrafionis  s/incif," 
"in  the  form  of  a  uarralire'* ;  but  ercn  if  the  words  mean  nothing 
more  the  whole  sentence  seems  to  imply  that  the  atory  is,  in  part 
at  least,  imagiuory.t  Augustine  too  docs  not  seem  confident;  for 
after  telling  ua  that  Antony  knew  the  Scriptures  by  heart  from 
haviutc  heard  them  read,  and  after  mentioning  the  similar  case  of  a 
certain  slave,  ho  adds:  "  fiat  if  any  one  think  these  things  false  I 
will  not  dispute  the  matter."  §  The  allusion  of  Gregory  shows  how 
rapidly  the  Life  became  known ;  but  bis  authority  !ri  matters  of 
historic  criticism  is  not  great.  If  it  were  he  would  hardly  hare 
confused  Cyprian,  the  martyred  bishop  of  CarthagCj  with  a  mythic 
martyr  who  employed  magic  arts  to  win  St.  Justina.  lie  has  littEc 
historical  to  tell  us  about  Atliaoasius,  and  he  would  naturally  hail  a 
ixwic  which  glorilicd  his  own  monastic  proclirities. 

t  Tbn  BMtrtioii  of  SoKuinnn  ("  II.  K."  ti.  31)  «boBt  bia  Icttcni,  i«  incra(!il>K 

;  (ing.  Km,  "Ortt.'p,  ?l  ;  ttO taitoimaO ftUv ¥)fti«e'ffiaii ir TMetian ii-nie<ut.    The 

MiK^tMt   r«[iNdiatat   iIUb   Bessa  ;   but   Nic«tu  uyi:  ^x'^fionanfut^t  SiTi''f(f<'t  Td  rati 

'Arrvriev  k.t.\. 
S  "  PtoI.  (1<  I>(N.-tr.  Chrttt." :  "  At  ■!  tticc  quifqiuii]  fklsa  trbitrctur,  non  tgju  pug. 

-nacitw."     It  !■  ■urely  arbitrary  to  limit  tbo  "  liMS  "  tv  the  stoiy  about  l>lie  luUDtJtM 

•lava, 
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The  vogue  obtained  by  tbc  "Life  of  Antony"  ws»  due  in  grcst 
measure  to  tbe  immeDw  literary  iatlacncc  of  St.  Jerome.  Jerome, 
who  was  hiiuKlf  a  bcrotit,  extolled  tbe  monastic  ideal  with  impassioDod 
fervour,  aud  in  bis  early  days  wrote  Lives  of  Malcbua,  of  liilarioti, 
and  of  Fanl  the  Simple,  lie  expressly  (elta  us  that  tonoy  uf  lib 
readers  regarded  the  two  latter  vrorka  as  pure  romance  ;  and  tbi« 
assertion  be  does  not  explicitly  refute.  Malcbus  indeetl  was  an 
historic  pcnoii,  and  Jcntmc  bad  received  from  bis  own  li[H  the  story 
of  his  life  It  is  much  more  doubtful  whether  Liilarion  «fa»  a  real 
pcrsdii,  and  certainly  nine-tenths  of  the  marvels  which  oonstilato  his 
so-eallcd  life  arc  more  incredible  ioTontioDS.  Tbe  evidences  for  any 
facts  of  his  career,  apart  from  Jerome's  Life  of  him,  arc  neither 
strong  iiur  early.  And  nhat  shall  wc  say  of  Paul  the  Simple? 
According  to  Jerome,  no  one  bad  ever  teen  him.  except,  indeed,  ibc 
legendary  St.  Antony,  the  story  of  whose  visit  to  him  n  a  aas*  of 
the  wildest  absurdities.*  Jerome  calls  Jesus  and  tbe  aogcls  to 
witucaa  that  Paul  may  bare  lived  for  many  years  on  harlcy-brcsd 
and  muddy  water,  but  apparently  he  foresees  no  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
general  credulity  in  tbc  adventures  of  Antony  with  centaur*  and  satyn. 
the  feeding  of  Paul  by  ravens  (who  daily  brought  him  half  a  loai  of  bread, 
but  a  whole  loaf  wbcn  Antony  came  to  see  him),  and  tbe  digging 
of  Paul's  grave  by  two  lions,  whom  Autouy  dismissed  with  the  blessing 
of  Christ.  Aud  while  he  recounts  all  this  he  takes  credit  to  himself 
lor  omitting  niouy  incredible  things,  which  he  docs  not  think  it  worth 
whih;  to  repeat.  If  Jerome  could  write  such  a  story  as  that  of  Paul 
the  Hermit,  and  put  it  forth  as  a  veracious  narrative,  there  is  no 
reasoD  why  a  writer  a  little  before  his  time  may  not  have  composed 
a  romance  about  Antony,  and  given  it  currency  under  the  great 
name  of  Alhauasiua,  To  adopt  a  pseudonym  in  those  days  was  an 
extremely  common  proceeding,  and  il  was  one  about  which  many 
writers  seem  to  have  felt  no  scruples.  Further,  the  literature  of 
monaaticism  produced  a  whole  flood  of  religious  stories  and  anecdotes^ 
of  which  many  are  given  by  the  Torious  authors  of  the  "  "N'itx  PnlruBi,'' 
and  it  would  have  been  strnnge  if  none  iruch  had  been  invented, 
adorned,  or  magnified  concemiog  men  who  may  hare  left  no  record  but 
floating  rumours.  Of  these  stories  not  a  few  are  but  vsriations  of  the 
tame  fundamental  thoughts  and  incidents^  attached  to  dirferetit  usmes. 
If  ve  are  ultimately  driven  by  historic  criticism  to  banish  tbc  Life 
of  Antony  into  the  region  of  pure  myth,  we  do  not  theruby  loao  ooe 
single  grain  of  precious  expcjicuce,  which,  amid  many  follies  and 
perils,  came  to  the  souls  of  men  in  the  desert  life,  We  may  learn 
many  a  valuable   lesson   irom   the   "words   of  the   eUers,"  quite 

*  K«e  XiickUr,  "  Hi(tony[Da«,"p.  179:  "DUdjw  g«MiDiitoti  BMcn^kifi-n  stotka  is 
tier  Tluit  tinen  (tuhiiiDSs«mi,-n  KnUdirttt  run  iiagM^ui;kt«i«r  Ds4  suiKukUguvr  f 
immer  Istebtvnr  and  MUpncbtodcTcr  hutUtitclicr  Dsntdlaag  dsr." 
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independently  of  the  persons  into  -whose  mouth  they  are  put,  and  may 
read  with  real  profit  the  Life  of  Antony,  even  if  the  self-denying 
yoath  of  Koma,  and  the  demon-assaulted  dweller  in  the  tombs,  and 
the  rosy-faced  old  man  in  his  sheepskin  cloak  vho  startled  the 
PfEefect  hy  his  appearanee  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  existed  only 
in  the  devout  imagination  of  some  unknown  ascetic  moralist.  At 
any  rate,  even  if  Antony  was  a  real  personage,  and  if  Athanaaius 
vrote  some  account  of  him,  we  can  hardly  accept  the  extant  work  as 
a  trustworthy  witness  to  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  learned  Oudin 
thinks  that  in  its  Greek  form  it  was  written  by  a  forger,  who  merely 
took  the  genuine  Life  as  the  basis  for  a  few  facta,  and  added  to  it  a 
mass  of  fables.*^  But  if  it  was  so  easy  to  Interpolate  spurious  passages, 
it  could  have  been  scarcely  less  easy  to  palm  an  entirely  spurious 
book  upon  the  credulity  of  uncritical  contemporaries.  And  if  the 
"  Life  of  Antony  "  be  mainly  the  romance  of  an  unknown  author, 
how  far  can  we  regard  Antony  himself  as  an  historic  character  ?  f 

F.  W.  Fakeae. 

•  Oudin;  "De  Script.  Eocl."  i.  p.  3ft7,  ed.  1772  :  lipa. 

t  I  hare  not  hen  touuhed  on  the  userted  teBtimony  of  Ephraem  Sjnu,  respecting 
which  I  most  refer  to  the  treatise  of  Weingvten. 
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IN  the  prcoodiog  paper  cvidcucc  uriu  suLtnitted  to  the  effect  that 
the  remarkable  decline  of  prices  which  has  occurred  daring  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years — or  aiucc  1873— ia  the  case  of  the  various 
oommoditica  which  conatitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  commCTce, 
and  eonmmptloQ  of  the  world,  has  beca  ao  largely  due  to  couditiooa 
affecting  their  supply  aiid  demaiid,  that  if  aay  or  all  other  causes 
whatever  hare  coutributed  to  such  a  result,  the  iaSuence  exerted  has 
not  been  appreciable ;  and  further,  that  if  the  prices  of  all  other 
commoilitics  not  included  in  such  analysis  had  coufeasediy  been 
influenced  by  a  scarcity  of  gold,  tlic  claintB  preferred  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  t&tlcr  theory  could  not  be  fairly  entitled  to  any  more 
favourable  verdict  than  that  of  "  not  proven."  But  have  commo- 
dities other  than  those  whose  production  and  price  experience  have 
been  submitted — more  especially  such  commoditiea  aa  have  Dot  in 
recent  years  experienced  aoy  marked  change  in  their  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand — exhibited  in  their  recent  price  movements  any 
evidence  of  having  been  subjected  to  any  inSuencea  attributable  to 
the  Rmrcity  of  gold?  Tlio  anRWcr  is,  that  not  only  can  no  re«ult« 
capable  of  any  such  generalization  be  afGrmed.but  no  one  commodity 
can  eren  be  named,  in  respect  to  which  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  its  price  has  been  affected  in  recent  years  by  influences  directly 
or  mainly  attributable  to  any  acardtj  of  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
eflecting  exchanges. 

In  the  first  place,  all  that  large  class  of  products  or  lervioM  which 
are  excliuively  or  largely  the  result  of  handicrafts,  which  ore  not 
capable  of  rapid  multiplication,  or  of  increased  economy  in  prodoc* 
tion,  and  which  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  international  compe- 
tition, have  exliibitcd  no  tendency  to  decline  in  price,  but  jatlier  tbs 
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reverse.  A  given  amouDt  of  gold  does  nut  now  buy  more,  but  less 
of  dotDcstic  service  aud  of  inaDUol  and  professional  labour  gcncrallr 
ttian  formerlj;  does  not  buy  more  of  amusements;  Qot  more  of 
hand-woven  lacc,  of  cigars,  and  of  flnx,  wliicli  arc  mainly  the 
products  of  hand  labour;  of  cut-glass,  of  gloves,  of  pictures,  or  of 
precious  stones.  It  buys  notably  less  of  hides  and  leather,  whinh 
are  the  sequences  of  cattle-growing,  which  in  turn  jnvolr(»  time,  and 
for  nhich,  in  point  of  economy,  large  sections  of  the  earth  arc  not 
adapted;  of  horses  and  moHt  other  auimats;  of  pcpiicr;  of  cocoa, 
the  cheap  production  of  which  is  limited  to  a  few  countries,  and 
requires  an  iiitcnal  of  five  years  between  the  inception  and  maturing 
of  a  crop;  of  malt  liquors,  eggs,  currants,  and  potatoes;  and  also  of 
house-rents,  which  depend  largely  upon  the  price  of  land,  and  which 
in  turn  is  influenced  by  fashion,  popuJatioUj  trade,  facilities  fur  access, 
and  the  like. 

How  little  of  change  ',in  price  has  come  to  the  commodities  uf 
countries  of  low  or  stagnant  civilization  that  have  remained  outside 
of  the  current  of  recent  progress  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  not  unimportant  article  of  commerce^ — namely,  the  root  sarsa- 
parilla;  which,  with  a  gradually  incrcaiing  demand,  continues  to  be 
produced  (rollectcd  and  prepared)  in  Central  America  by  the  most 
primitive  methods,  and  without  any  change  in  the  conditions  uf 
eupply.  Have,  possibly,  some  greater  facilities  for  transportation  from 
the  localities  of  production  to  the  ports  of  esjiortation.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  HonduTaa  aarsnpariUa,  at  New  York,  which  is  the  principal 
distributing  market  of  the  world,  the  average  price  for  the  best  grade 
is  reported  as  idenlical  for  the  years  18!Sl  and  1H86  ;  while  for  thu 
"Mexican  "  the  average  reported  for  1881  was  eight  cents  per  pound, 
and  for  1880,  with  much  larger  saJcs,  from  seven  to  eight  and  a 
quarter  cents. 

All  the  evidence,  furthermore,  tends  to  show  that  there  has  been 
very  little  decline  in  recent  years  in  the  prices  of  auch  of  the  com- 
modities of  India  as  constitute  her  staple  exports,  which  cannot,  aa 
will  be  hereafter  shown,  be  clearly  referred  to  agencies  entirely  dis- 

iconnected  with  any  influence  assumed   to  have   been   occasioned   by 
any  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  dae  to  its  absolute  or 

'  relative  scarcity.* 

Now,  all  of  the  commodities  referred  to,  including  labour  and  per- 


*  Aocordfai|>  to  Mr.  ItoWt  Giffao,  in  bl«  tomtUnoiij  IwfoK  the  Brltl*li  Ooaunlsdai 
"On  tli«  Cbuigm In th«  Kel&tlve  V&luw  o(  the  Preoloua  Mvtalj."  IKSti.  ^a  noeral 
ntalt  oi  a  eompMisoo  «(  ladla  prioM  labuitM  to  (ko  Coqiuubbioi)  va  Trsd*  DMirM- 
•ios  show*  t,  ull  of  oolj'  two  p«r  oont.  in  l880-8i,  m  cMBpAttHl  witU  1670-74,  or 
with  thtt  poriod  inm«ilat«Iy  b«for«  th«  lall  in  kik^. 

"  Tfae  gtiwra)  cODolosioB  nppcwt  to  ids  to  be  that  Ui«  «lir«et  of  the  prcieot  re-Uttoiu 
between  gold  and  silver  hxve  nui  told  AMmaaUy  on  price*  in  India,  or  i>ii  ihn  rrlutivu 
nrpgruaof  her  inipott  and  ^iiurt  tnde.  — Turtmoxy  i^  <S'iV  /.emit  Mold,  SaU  Undrr- 
dKntary  o/  iSlalt  /or  India,  Trcdt  J>fpratw»  OotMmiMwa,  l&SO. 
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Honal  Bcrrice,  and  many  others  which  might  be  specified,  wbow 
ooDditioti  in  recent  years  has  itot  Ixicn  materially  influenctrd  bf 
changes  ajfcctiog  thoir  snpply  and  demand,  ought  to  hare  exhibited 
evidence,  in  a  decline  of  prices,  of  the  infiucnecof  the  scarcity  of  gold, 
if  any  sodt  had  been  exerted ;  but  they  nut  only  do  not,  but  the 
drift  of  the  evidence  dcduciblc  from  their  price  experiences  is  ratiier 
in  favour  of  the  position  recently  taken  hy  some  economists,  that  gold 
in  recent  years,  in  place  of  becoming  scarce  for  purposes  of  exchaiiget 
has  really  been  more  abundant. 

The  record  of  extreme  changes  in  prices  by  renson  of  circumstances 
that  arc  acknowledged  to  have  been  purely  exceptional,  is  also  most 
instructive,  and  remorea  not  a  fctr  commodities  from  the  domain  of 
any  controverted  economic  theory  respecting  monetary  inHuencos. 
Tbui.,  from  1862  to  isro,  cotton,  owing  to  war  influcnccji,  ruled  so 
higli — from  70  to  SOU  per  cent,  in  excess  of  normal  prices — that  ita 
inclusion  in  computation;),  with  a  view  of  determining  any  average  of 
prices,  or  generalization  of  causes  airccting  prices  during  the  years 
mentioned,  would,  without  proper  allowance,  completely  vitiate  auy 
conclusions. 

War  and  interruption  of  traffic  on  the  Vppcr  Nile  bare  incrcatcd 
the  pricca  of  "gum-arabic"  and  of  the  drug  "  senna"  in  recent 
years  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  prices  fur  French  and  other 
cotnpL'liiig  light  wines  and  brandies  are  much  higher  tbun  the  average 
for  18ti(J~G7,  because  the  phylloxera  has  so  impaired  the  produclioD 
of  French  vineyards  that  l-'rancc  now  imports  more  wines  than  she 
exports.  Cochineal  and  madder  have  greatly  declined  in  price 
since  ISrS,  because  their  use  as  dyc-stufls  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  equivalent  and  cheaper  eolouhng  materials  derived 
from  coal-tar ;  mid  within  a  very  recent  period  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  cheaply  preparing  a  chemical  preparation  from  cloves, 
baring  all  the  flavouring  qualities  of  the  vauillib-beaD,  Las  already 
diminished  the  demand,  and  bids  fair  to  greatly  impair  the  price  of 
lliis  bcrtstofore  scarce  and  costly  tropical  product.  Certoiu  animal 
products,  notably  entering  into  commerce,  have  rapidly  advanced  In 
price  in  recent  years  by  reason  of  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  number 
of  the  animals  affording  them,  aa  buffalo- boms,  ivory,  and  whalebone, 
which  last  product  has  increased  in  price  from  3^^  centa  per  poand 
in  1850  to  85  cents  in  1870,  and  83.50  in  188G. 

An  agency  which  has  been  most  influential  in  recent  Team  in 
occasioning  a  decline  in  the  price  of  commodities,  which  has  acted 
universally,  which  is  entirely  the  outcome  of  new  processes,  cuiiHtriiction, 
and  machinery,  and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  matters  per^ 
taiuing  to  currency  or  standards  of  value,  has  been  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  or  distribution.  Its  itifluence  has  abo 
necessarily  manifested  itself  tzsj  unequally ;  ocoasioniug  the  groateat 
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price  rcdnctioiw  in  the  case  of  article*— like  cereals,  mRats,  fibres, 
orcn,  anil  all  coarser  m&tcrials — in  TCa|icct  to  which  tr&ii»pnrtatioD 
coiuititutcs  the  largest  element  of  cost  at  the  place  of  consumption ; 
and  least  iu  tlie  case  of  article* — like  textiles,  »{>irit«,  spices,  teas, 
Wukx,  and  stmJtar  produ<:ta — where  great  values  are  compri&ed  in 
soiall  bull:.  The  inveatigations  of  Air.  Atkinson  shov  that,  had  ttie 
actual  qantitity  of  merchandise  moved  by  the  railways  of  the  United 
Stales  in  1880  been  auhjectcd  to  the  atcrage  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
whiL-h  was  cliargcd  from  1860  to  1809,  the  difference  would  have 
amnuDtcd  to  at  least  £100,000.000,  itnd  (wrhaps  £lfiO,000,000,  more 
than  the  actual  charge  of  1880.  Compartug  1865  with  1885,  !Mr. 
Atkiueon  further  shows  that,  taking  a  given  weight  of  goods  to  be 
moved  from  Chicagn  to  Now  York,  one  thousand  miles  by  the  New 
York  Central  Itailroad,  58  per  cent,  of  the  original  value  wan  absorbed 
iu  transportation  and  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  the  former  year ; 
wliilc  in  lftM5  only  20  per  cent,  wns  so  ahsorbe*! — the  charge  per 
ton  per  mile  having  fallen  from  3.43  cents  in  18C3  to  'G8  of  a  cent 
io  lHHr>. 

The  fall  in  price  for  the  carriage  of  commodities  by  sea  has  also 
been  as  remarkablo  as  the  decHue  in  the  cost  of  carriage  by  laud. 
Freight,  ou  the  average,  between  Calcutta  and  England  hai)  ex)ienenced 
a  decline  of  about  30  per  cout.  in  1883  lu  comjmred  with  1875.  In 
the  case  of  ludian  wheat  transported  to  Eugland  rtW  the  Suez  Canal, 
tiic  decline  in  freights  was  from  "1*.  .V.  per  ton  in  October  1881,  to 
1A7a.  in  October  1885,  or  more  than  63  per  cent.  Between  18".3  and 
1885  the  tolls  and  pilotage  on  the  Suez  Canal  were  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  about  33  per  cent;  but  this,  it  should  be  mcntiouod,  is  aa 
clement  included  in  and  not  additional  to  the  decline  in  freights. 

Preigbta  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  declined,  from  1880  to  1886, 
as  follows  (maximum  and  minimum) :  On  grain,  from  0|/f.  to  \H.  per 
bushel ;  on  flour,  from  'Zhs.  to  7«.  Gil.  per  ton ;  on  chccac,  from  OOr. 
to  15^,  per  ton  ;  on  cotton,  from  ^l.  Ui^id.  per  pound  ;  and  on  bacon 
and  lard,  from  45»,  to  7».  Cc/.  per  ton.  Subsequently,  prices  recovered 
tomcvhat,  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  of  the  rates  current  in  1880 
and  preceding  years. 

It  is  not,  however,  Ui  be  eouceak-d  that  numerous  ccouomists  aud 
•tatisticiaus  of  high  r«pate — Mr.  Sauerbeck  and  others — are  uever- 
thct«8  of  the  opinion  that,  allowing  all  that  has  liccn  claimeil  for  the 
influence  on  priceti  occasioned  by  reduction  of  cost  through  increased 
I  And  clicapencd  production  and  di&tnbutioD,  the  decline  in  rcccot 
Ijeara  is  too  great  to  be  "simply  explained  away"  by  tbe!<o  agencies. 
But  these  authorities  have  specified  no  comoioditiesj  the  analysis  of 
whose  produetiuu  and  price  experiences  in  recent  years  furnish  any 
auQlcient  foundatiou  for  such  a  general  conclusion ;  and  it  is  iute* 
resliug  to  note  how  tbc  experiences  of  the  few,  which  at  first  thought 
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iroulil  seem  to  indicate  t1ic  sensible  influence  of  "otiier  "  ngeoctet, 
on  analysis  prove  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  iu  the  ca«  of  wool,  Mevrs. 
Hctmuth,  Swartzo  &  Co.  of  London,  tho  beat  rocognizcd  authorities 
on  this  comiuodtty,  in  th»ir  annual  circular  for  1887,  after  lulmitliug 
the  great  iucreasu  in  the  productiou  of  wool  in  tli«  years  from  IMO 
to  1886,  uererthelesa  claim  that  consiimption  has  at  the  aame  time 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  general  assumption  of  mi  exces- 
aive  protliiction  of  this  commodity  has  not  been  warranted,  and  iu 
troth  haa  "but  slightly  exceeded  the  ordinary  growth  of  papulatioo, 
and  that  tlippcforc  other  iuflucncca  must  hATC  been  at  work  to  caose 
the  great  declioo  in  its  price  which  has  characterized  (he  coune  of 
duriug  rccunt  years."  But  to  this  it  maj  be  replied,  that 
the  supply  of  any  iximtnodity  exceeds  by  cren  a  TCry  stoatl 
percentage  what  is  required  to  meet  crcry  demand  for  current  coti- 
sumptiou — especially  in  the  case  of  a  staple  commodity  like  wool, 
-whose  every  variation  in  supply  aiid  demand  is  studied  every  day,  as 
it  were  micioscopicallyj  by  thousands  of  interested  dealers  and  ooa- 
aumers — it  is  the  price  which  this  surplus  will  command  that  govenia 
and  tises  the  price  for  the  whole;  and  as  this  can  not  be  sold  readily 
— as  under  such  circurastanocs  no  one  buys  iu  excess  of  present 
demand,  and  all  desire  to  dispose  of  accumulated  stocks — the  reaolt 
is  a  decline  of  prices  in  acconlancc  with  no  lav,  and  which  will  be 
more  or  less  excessive  or  permanent  as  opinions  vary  as  to  tbe 
extent  of  the  surplus  and  the  pcrmaneuoc  of  the  causes  that  have 
occasioned  it,* 

Another  illustrnliun  to  the  same  effect  is  alToTded  in  the  case  of 
silk,  which,  accordiug  to  accepted  Gngllsh  stattslics,  has  notably 
declintd  iu  price,  comparing  the  average  rates  of  ISG'-r?  with  thoee 
of  1885,  without  anything  like  a  correspoudiug  increase  m  supply. 
Hence  the  inference  would  accm  warranted,  that  some  other  agcocy 
than  increased  and  cheapened  productiou  bod  occasioned  the  decline 
in  price,  and  that  the  case  was  one  which  affords  support  to  the 
gold -scarcity  theory.  But  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  involved 
circumstances  discloses  the  fact,  that  within  recent  years  materials 
other  than  silk — more  especially  the  "  ramie  '*  fibre — largt-ly  enter 
into  the  composition  of  silk  fabricatious — in  the  case  of  the  cheaper 
•ilks  of  extcDsivc  consumption  to  the  cxtcut  of  even  GO  per  cent — 
tnd  that  other  methods  of  adulterating  silk,  formerly  hut  little  kouwn^ 
are  now  extensively  practised ;  all  of  which  is  equivalent  to  increasing 
tho  supply  of  silk  for  manufacturing  far  beyond  what  commercial 
reporta  respecting  tbe  supply  of  the  fibre  would  iudicstc. 

*  Tbe  rctiraUM  at  BImut*.  Fltlmutb.  SwuiM  &  Co.  ««»>  ihxt  Om  wool  pnxlnet  ot 
fh*  world  inortMod  tnm  I8>1-7S  to  ItUfO— or  durlus  k  iicfiud  of  troco  oleren  bi  filtMB 
yc*n— 35  per  crafc  ;  wliilo  the  ioQivwo  in  Ibe  worid  •  MasumpUon  of  wmJ  fnai  '~^~ 
l«  Itt^S— a  jwrloit  vf  iwaotjr-fiva  jtmcs — w«  litnL  2<I3  poiuuls  to  2-00  fnuuU  |>ar  I 
«r  ID  the  r»iio  «(  30  pw  MDt. 
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Sacbj  tlicn,  are  tlie  leading  ami  admitted  facta  illustrative  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  extraordinary  and  most  extensive  decline  in 
prices  vliich  has  occurred  in  recent  ycers,  and  which  has  been  ihu 
most  apparent  and  proiimate  (but  not  the  ultimate)  caiHc  of  the 
period  of  economic  disturbance  which,  commciLciag  in  18r3,  stiU 
cxists^and  seems  certain  to  last  for  some  time  longer.  Such  also  is  a 
summary  of  tho  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  this  receut  phc- 
Domenal  decline  of  prices  ii  due  so  largely  to  the  great  muUipUeatioa 
and  chcaix-ning  of  commodities  through  new  conditions  of  production 
and  di.<itril)utiou,  that  the  iufluencc  of  any  or  all  other  cauurs  com* 
biacd  in  contributing  to  such  a  result  has  been  very  inconsiderable, 
if  not  wholly  inappreciable,  llcaftoniag  atsn  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  gold  standpoint,  the  cridcnce  to  the  same  effect  is  not  less 
conclusive. 

It  would  seem,  in  the  ilr»t  place,  that  if  the  scarcity  influence  of 
gold  on  prices  had  originated  and  operated  as  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  claim,  such  influence  woulil  have  been  as  all-pcrrasive,  syu- 
chronou<i,  irrnHiHtible,  and  constant  ea  the  inlluciicc  of  gravitation  ; 
and  that  something  of  correspondence,  as  respects  time  and  degree, 
ia  the  resulting  price  movemcnta  of  commodities,  would  bare  heeit 
recogoiatcd.  But  no  such  eorrvapou deuce  hns  hceu  or  can  he  estab- 
lished. On  the  contrary,  the  movement  of  general  prices  since  187.? 
— although  generally  downward — has  been  exceedingly  irregular  ; 
declining  until  18r8-9;  then  rising  until  1883-83;  then  again  de- 
clining to  an  almost  unprecedented Ir  low  average  in  I88<j ;  and  In  the 
year  1887  exhibiting,  in  respect  of  some  commodities,  a  sUght  upward 
tendency.  It  might  also  have  been  expected  that  the  influence  of  a. 
scarcity  of  gold  would  have  especially  manifested  itself  at  or  shortly 
iubscquent  to  the  time  (1873-74)  when  Germany,  having  dcmonotiBcd 
siWcp,  was  aljBorhing  gold,  and  France  and  the  Latin  Union  were  sua- 
pending  the  coinage  of  silver.  But  the  years  from  1875  to  1879 
inclusive,  taking  the  English  market  as  the  criterion,  were  character- 
ised generally  hy  an  excessive  supply  of  money  and  currency  of  all 
kiudsj  and  the  same  has  been  true  of  the  period  from  1880  to 
1886-87,  when,  if  the  supply  of  money  from  gold  was  constantly 
diminishing,  eontrniy  resuitt  would  seem  to  have  been  inc?it«hlc. 

The  divepgency  in  the  price  movements  of  different  and  special 
commodities  has  also  been  very  notable ;  so  much  so,  that  out  of  tho 
long  list  of  articles  embraced  in  the  nnmerous  tables  that  have  been 
prepared  by  European  economists  for  determining  the  general  average 
of  prices  during  recent  periods,  the  price  movemeata  of  no  two  com- 
modities can  be  fairly  regarded  as  hnrninnizing.  While  in  the  case  of 
some  staple  products  prices  fell  immediately  nnd  rapidly  after  187.^; 
the  prices  of  others,  &lthough'subjeclcd  to  the  same  gold-ecarcity  in- 
fluenee,  and  which  did  not  have  this  influence  neutralized  hy  a  decline 
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of  productton  concurrent  vrith  continuing  demand,  cihibitod  For  i 
long  time  comparatively  little  or  abaolntely  no  distnrbance.  Thiswaa 
cspecinllT  the  case  iu  respeet  of  wool,  the  price  of  which,  lonp  aftix 
metalBi,  hrendstafls,  chemicals,  and  cotton  goods  had  siicciimbed  to  the 
wave  of  deprcssinii  aiilwe<]acnt  to  1873,  "continued"  (to  nsr  the 
lan^Bgc  of  the  trade)  "  remarkably  bealtliy,"  notwithstanding  that  a 
continaally  increasing  product  was  recognized ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1884  tliat  the  decline  in  tlie  general  pricea  of  thia  commo<lity  ^ve 
any  occasion  for  anuety. 

Careful  companBona  of  price-movcmpnta  in  recent  yean  alio  fail 
to  show  any  exact  correspondence  of  rciutts  as  respeetn  difTrtrent 
countries,  the  average  fall  of  pricea  Iianng  been  apparently  leaa  in 
France  nnd  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain  dnring  the  same  period ; 
while  the  average  fall  iu  prices  in  the  Uuited  Statea,  in  respect  of  all 
those  commoditiea  which  enter  into  the  general  wanta  of  man,  ban 
undoubtedly  been  greater  than  in  any  other  country.* 

Now,  while  auch  results  arc  not  in  accordance  with  what  mi^t 
have  been  nuticipatcd  from  and  cannot  be  satiafnctorily  explained  by 
any  theory  of  tho  predominating  and  depressing  inHiii>nce  of  a 
scarcity  of  gold  on  price*,  they  are  exactly  the  results  which  migbt 
have  been  expected  from,  and  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  hy,  the 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand — couditioua  so  varying  with  time, 
place,  and  circnmstance  as  to  require  iu  the  case  of  every  commodity 
a  special  examination  to  determine  its  price-experience,  and  whieb 

*  The  (ullowuia  extract  fWim  the  "  R^iiart  at  ttio  Cbambec  of  Coamerce  of  Clnuia* 
nftti,  Ohid,''  for  toe  rear  ending  An|[iiat>1l,  I8W.  ncHkinj>ty  iltuntmteatli^i-xUMorTllnMT 
dectlnc  In  tJi«  priiM  it  itApli)  ewanwHlilitw  'ia  tbU  gnti  iutcriuc  autrkot  of  tUe  Sail 
Amariis±a  ContinoDt: 

"fhoro  ik  »■>«  ooiidition  rev«*l«d  "— i.e.,  by  tku  aLvlUtiea  of  ISSS-IK — "tlikt  ii  tMT 
notioNLMv ;  uhtdi  ii,  tlvBt  [irioM  in  gofwral  touched  tlie  lowmtt  pujst  ia  ■  ([BArtcr  at  a 
cculury.  Tfacro  yfvn  tbou  wbo  tuppoMil  that  tho  fhrinkin^  proowwi  Itsd  Iimib 
arrancd  In  the  prccn1in|!  jmr,  and  f»t  Che  D^m  for  18%>-(tli,  ui  nttriy  «ll  (leftut- 
ut«aia  ot  liuniicae.  sbow  Jinrar  price*  tlian  tti«  iiKTtoue  year.  Ia  praMaoe  of  iho  law 
(iricea  of  lSt)4-85  it  Memed  oloiott  Incndible  tJiAt  to  mudli  »t  a<^''-'-'  <"li'-  roaUl  be 
wruna  fmai  them  m  ba*  b<«D  <tiiring|  th*  past  y**.t.     Thue,  eomi'i  <  ■  ho  tc^  cf 

tli»  AiphalmticAl  list,  bmn  declined  0  p«r  cent. ;  cruMQiv  butt«r.  riu«,  i)t; 

eandlee,  18  7;  ■osp,  lfi2:  cattle.  8;  ooaI.  delivered,  jfl ;  luid-iLiiK  ^oiiou,  IIH; 
featbere.  Cj  ;  diied  kpplea.  2T'4 :  >'a  2  mixed  (ibelledl  con.  I4'fi :  No.  2  chiU,  &-S| 
New  Orteuie  ii»>l«sa,  IIS;  LauiiiUuk  ric«^  Iftl;  b^y,  G;  bopt,  2S'2;  meae-pork.  31'J; 
}irime  laid,  10-7;  Urd-oil,  11-7;  tallow,  22;  wbtUi-lMf  tauooo, £S ;  fUx  anil,  ISi; 
•tuclii  13*4;  high  wioM,  nut  iadudinfj  tho  tvue,  ltf-3.  In  »  few  article*— tanaen^ 
hark,  elover-HM,  leiul,  barley,  woni,  ka. — there  ««■  an  adraiMe;  y«t  thf  nuailMr  ia  i» 
■malt  aa  to  make  tbeiu  (jult^  exoeplioDal. 

■'  While  the  depcecotiOD  wliii-tn  tiui  tik<-n  plaL-e  dtinng  tlio  part  year  (1R9&-M).  vam- 
pired  wttlitliepTJoeaof  lH84->i.ihaB  betrtiuiarked,  ittiiayU^intertBling  to  takoa^lafteaat 
the  tTrmcnituiiB  reduutiuai  whiv-li  liaa  taken  place  in  tho  past  fire  yoar*.  which,  in  artacta 
that  enter  into  th«  cvcrj-^a;^  wiuita  of  mail,  in  not  a  f«w  inatanoai  haa  bc«3i  Mna]  to 
almoil  one-half  their  tbIu*  in  lK$t-S'2.  The  jirantaticn  to  a  lower  pluc  of  t->hi«  h« 
b«en  to  (teail y  m  to  prereut  a  (aU  approetatjoa  et  the  eiMnni.na  ahrinkaec  t^  wh»ch 
eomneditica  uava  hec'ii  tubjccted.  luue.  in  meM-pork  thn  rfrptrciiitton  in  the  i;pBeiat 
arermie  pncn ainco  IWH-Si  lion  Iwen  4'i'.')  inror-nt.  ;  in  prime  eteaBi  lard,  40;  luun^ 
34*4  :  abrlM  «nni.  43;  Mbi  iwhiuh  in  Kun>|ie  hare  ehown  no  tendency  In  fsecaiL  >«ar« 
to  fall  ID  pnor),  38  4 ;  rre,  73  C  ;  hran,  :u  4  :  extra  biittcr,  4i>Di  uUuw.ilJ:  ilMin, 
34-3 :  Uaeved  oil,  30:  aalt,  194  ;  chccw,  I7-1 ;  Itir  to  rotdiiira  ivttle,  t^-S  ;  midaba^ 
e»tto»,Sl'7t  totiieianance.  23ti;  borlej.  IgB;  and  wool,  16i>erc«*t." 


■ 


experience,  ODCe  recognized,  will  rarely  or  ucrer  lie  found  to  exactly 
corretpond  with  the  experience  of  any  otiier  commodity ;  tlie  iL-adltig 
factor  occasiuuiog  tlic  recent  decline  iu  the  prices  of  HUgsrs  haviog- 
beeu  an  cMtraonlioiiry  artificial  stimulus;  in  quinine,  the  changes  in 
the  sources  of  supply  from  natural  to  artificially  cultivatctl  trees ;  in 
vbcftt,  the  accessibility  of  dct  and  fertile  territory,  and  the  rcdiic- 
tion  of  fVeigbt;  iu  freights,  on  Jaad  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  on  tfte  ocean  new  methods  of  propuUion, 
economy  in  fuel  and  uudue  multiplication  of  vesstcU;  in  iron  and 
Bteel,  new  processes  and  new  furnaces,  ofTording  a  larger  and  better 
product  with  leas  labour  iu  a  given  time ;  in  certain  varieties  of 
"wool,  chaogot  in  fashion,  and  iu  others  an  increase  of  production 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  population  aud  their  conHuming  capacity ;  in 
orca  and  co&l,  the  introduction  of  the  steam-drill  and  more  powerful 
explosive  agents  3  in  cheese,  a  disproportion ato  market  price  for 
butter ;  in  cotton  cloth,  becau»e  the  spindles  which  revolved  four 
thoaaaiid  times  in  a  minute  iu  187-1  made  ten  thousand  revolutions 
in  the  same  time  in  1885 ;  in  gum-arabic  and  senna,  a  war  in 
the  Soudan ;  in  wines,  u  destructiou  of  the  vines  by  disease.  Sic.  &c. 
And  yet  all  these  so  dircrse  factors  of  influcnoo  evolve  and  harmouizc 
under,  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  existence  of,  a  law  more 
immutable  thau  any  other  in  economic  science — namely,  that  wheu 
production  increases  iu  excess  of  current  market  demaud,  even  to 
the  extent  of  on  inconsiderable  fraction,  or  is  cheapened  through  any 
agency,  prices  will  decline;  aud  tliat  when,  on  the  other  band,  pro- 
duction is  checked  or  arrested  by  uatural  crents — storms,  pciitilcnce, 
extremes  of  temperature — or  by  artificial  interference,  as  war, 
eiccssire  taxation,  or  political  uiigrulc  or  disturbanccs^priccs  will 
advance ;  and  between  these  eitreraca  of  influence  prices  will 
flactuato  in  aceordaiiee  with  the  prc^ressive  changes  in  circumstauccs, 
aud  the  hopes  aud  fears  of  producers,  exchangers,  and  oonsnmers.* 

It  should  also  uot  be  overlooked  that  extraordinary  price  move- 
ments, mainly  iu  tbe  direction  of  further  decline,  and  as  the  result 
of  continually  changing  couditloaa  in  tbe  production  aud  supply  of 
commodities,  are  constantly  occurring,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 


*  In  new  CMiiitru«,  ar  «onntri*«  vhcro  Indnatiy  u  wafined  %o  tbe  pryulactioa  of  a 
fttw  tU|ilB  proilucbi,  lik«  wuol,  wIimC  aii^i*,  fta,  a  deoline  in  prioaa  exert*  &  vxAer  Aatl 
miiok  nora  iliatiubiuu  ititluanue  ttiaa  iu  oatifiLri«t  wb«re  thtrs  is  grast  ilivcnity  ai 
iniltutiy,  ouil  wlicrc  liiQ  huutcoi  ■>(  inuuioti  tuiil  Uic  onjiuitunitiM  for  emplaymone  Mr* 
■oora  outii(«ODS  and  innro  )-BrtFiL  In  tlia  latter,  alt  Itnnckes  of  induitJy  arc  ranijy 
dcpRNcd  st  th«  Mtnc  tine,  aad  proipority  iu  muuo  compctiHita  to  t>  certuu  extent  (ur 
adr«nity  in  otben.  But  in  couatnw  «!  inlt-iinr  UKlnrtri^  orgaaiMtion  uiil  divcniliva- 
ti«B  tha  intrTMtut  of  tbe  siitira  CAiDoiunity  are  so  cammon  and  onitAil  thnt  tbe  Uaulunc/ 
it  alvay*  for  a  cfaan^  nE  ]in««  in  onti  cnminndity — cither  ri«a  or  tall — In  iiniluljr 
inHuMea  iht  prioa*  of  sU  comaiodittMi.  Anil  tliia.  a«conliiii{  to  thq  Slatitt,  ia 
wkst  liu  been  partkularlj  noticeable  in  AiulTslis,  where  lucb  a  sytnpatby  oliCAJna 
between  Uw  Ikrae  graat  [iraducta  of  ibat  omuii  try —wool,  whoUt  and  ooppvr  tliat  it 
canljr  bappeas  that  oiw  u  tliui  droofJi  iu  phc«  wttLont  tiw  pnos  ol  Voit  fftb«fi  ri^'illy 
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I  im  aaae  whj  to  be 
•ted  na^  vfaick  rwinilriil  ^  5«.  ia  Gtwt 
1880^  mU  m  BdpK.  !■  Joe  18B7,  Car  £S16t.;  Mgv,  vfakk 
Aoq^  tD  h&*e  tooled  tW  lovnt  poMab  priot  a  Joly  18S8, 
342  ecu*  per  foand  »  Ner  Torfc  (fiir  &ir  reiang  m  boorfX  hU 
ia  J^  laer,  ia  the  ane  marked  for  S^^  ceate ;  Wolen  (Uaital 
Stun)  iiiiMiij  tatter,  vUck  broaght  i7\  ceoU  in  NaTcflaln  ISSflL 
^diaed  to  19  oeste  m  itlj  1887 ;  vUe  aolptate  of  qauiae; 
>aU  ia  188&  far  2*.  6dL  per  ooaoe,  ia  18S7.  oviag  to 
c&capiataf  iatfe  prodacrinn  end  trea^ortataoa  of  fiachoaa  be^ 
and  JBpnmwDti  ia  laewafaetBre,  by  ^Uek  awce  i^vnriae  ok  ba 
«ada  ia  ham  three  to  fife  daj«'  tiaw  tbaa  eoald,  a  year  or  cvs  agOb 
be  prodaoid  ia  twcaty  hf  old  praoeae*,  aeUs  far  U.  8d^  a«d  oae  of 
iba  hfcMt  of  the  worlf » lainiiftcrami  of  ^iaiac,  oader  dite  of 
Septeseber  18S7.  vritee:  "No  one  caa  predict  tbe  fatarc  of 
product,  u  ell  past  dperience  goes  far  aaagbL* 

Bat  a  mMfi  laleReliBg  ^[MMioat  ead  oae  More  puliae&t  to 
iTitfiMefiii  ttaa  any  other,  ii :  hee  gold,  ia  raeeat  vear^  ae  aa 
owatalitT  for  etfeetis;  exchaages  (by  aweeonag  the  reUtioa  be<ae« 
tf»  renoai  eoeBawxlitiei  aad  thi^i  excbeagad),  ndlj  beooaw  eenaa 
— at  kMt  to  the  exteat  of  oecawoGiBg.  diro«^  ite  incRMe  of  nlaa 
or  porcbuiiig  pover,  a  caasderable  fall  in  tbe  prices  of  all  eoak* 
Moditiea?  And  OD  Uus  poini  tbe  fdOow'xa^  ia  a  -*—— "j  of  tfaa 
eridcDce  in  &Toar  of  sad  ia  eoatrafentioo  of  sad  a  ■appaeitioa.* 
The  pontion  taken  bf  the  ■drocstes  or  beberen  ia  the  goid-eetRitj 
tbeoTT,  n,  ia  brtc^,  tbec  tbe  ptodnetian  of  gold  in  reeeat  jean  lae 
largely  faUm  off,  end  becatae  wholly  Koadeqaste  to  aieet  tbe  daeMod 
for  eCBD^;e  cootiDgent  oo  tbe  incresse  in  tfae  world's  trade,  wealth, 
sod  popolataoa ;  and  farther,  aad  as  a  direct  cooaeqaent,  that  tnda 
ererywhere  has  beeo  obotracted  and  depraaed ;  that  prioes,  peofitai, 
sad  vsges  bare  faPen,  sad  tbe  borden  of  poblie  debts  aad  of  *TTs*iiTn 
ia  feneral  has  been  sagmeated. 

Ihat  the  wosld's  son  ml  prodoft  of  gold — eonicqnent  munly  apoB 
tbe  exhiostioQ  of  the  mines  of  CaUforQia  snd  AttatrsJia — has  larger 
diviaisbed  in  recent  yean,  ii  not  di^nted.  Opinioas  as  to  tbe  esloat 
of  tin  redoetiao  of  scqiply  srr,  bowerer,  widdy  at  rariaoee:  This  is 
inottnted  by  tbe  following  tables,  pnscotcd  in  the  "  Ftrvt  Report  of 
the  British  ConuoiaNOD  oa  tbe  recent  Chsages  in  tbe  rrlatire  Valoes 


■  TvMwJeMfniMOf  UiMM  tlua  ssWmI;  it  ii  d4 
kModMriravwvikrtjtffa  i»  tte  cnmatn  oC  tU 
rf4<»af.MJtlMlth«  iiiiiiiii  ~t&i*f^tta~  m 

•  &&af  p(ieM,rg«tKTiaBappnd>ti)»«f  goU;  mai  it  jv  hsM  as  anndtSlM  if 
jCsU.  rwWn  s  Ml  «<  prim.*    tU  ^n/Chm  »M«t«d  m.  tUnimt.  m*  Iwt  «>U 
wttar  jiTihMW^fwr     tor.  >  Ml  tt  frii>m  b«H  AiteMid.  ■ 
ifMvitsbba^  BolaAtmt   tl,  h—  ifc  ■■ptwirtias  Bmb  dn  ta 
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|vf  the  Precious  ^[etals/'  vliich  gives  tlie  estimates  of  Messrs.  Soct- 
bcer,  of  Germany,  aud  Plxloy^  of  Lornluu,  two  of  (lie  best  recoguized 
authorities  oq  this  subject,  as  to  the  avenge  yearly  amount  of  gold 
Available  fox  the  supply  of  coia  at  difi'ercDt  periods  siaoc  IHil) : — 


eoplbMr. 


Plilcf. 


lS07-tt) 
1861-70 
IBTl-M) 


...  £22.7M1.IKM  ■  I832-«i> 
...  U.CH^O.Wk)'  lSfll-70 
...  lU.-iW.lMW  I  1871-80 
...       <.050,000    lMI-85 


.    ...  137.M0iO(K> 

IT.«0O,O0O 

ii.-OOfi(tO 

]i,axtjow 


That  trade,  in  the  sense  of  dimiaishiDg  volume,  ban  not  been 
■obatructai,  and  that  the  decline  in  prices  in  recent  yearshaa  not  bcca 
occftsioiictl,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  by  rcaioa  of  the  scarcity  of 
gold,  would  appear  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  cvideQCC  that  baa  been 
herevitb  presented.  For  the  assertion  that  wagca  f;'-*"'""^"y  have 
fallen  there  is  absolutely  no  fonndation,  as  «ill  be  shown  hereafter. 
^fhatproSts  bavc  fallen  must  be  admittetl;  but  sueb  a  result  has  been 
due,  in  almost  every  case,  to  the  seTcre  competition  engendered  by 
the  desire  to  cITrct  sates  in  face  of  a  continued  supply  of  commodities 
ia  exeesa  of  any  current  market  demand  ;  vbiLc,  in  coutravcntioQ  of 
the  Btisumption  that  the  supply  of  gold  in  recent  years  has  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  world  fur  coinage, 
&<>..,  the  following  facts  are  in  the  highest  degree  pertinent,  if  not 
wholW  concluaivc. 

No  ore  doubts  that  tbc  amount  of  gold  in  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  world  baa  largely  inerrused  in  recent  years.  M.  Soetbccr  names 
ilor,COO,(H)0  as  the  incrcane  from  1877  to  1»8j.  It  is  absolutcly 
•ccrtain  that  the  reserves  of  gold  in  the  priucipal  battles  of  Earopc  and 
the  I'uitod  States  bare  iu  recent  years  largely  increased,  aud  uot 
Oimiuished.  Professor  Liiu>;b1in  estimates  this  tuereaso  to  bnve  been 
"from  £'93,400,000  in  1870-80  to  £167^00,000  iu  188.5."  In 
1871-7i  there  was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  £1  in  gold  for 
every  .£^60  of  the  papiT  circulation  of  tliu  banks  of  tbc  civilized 
vorid;  in  1883  there  was  £1  of  gold  for  every  X'2-10;  the  total 
Bote  eireulation  inereatiing  during  the  same  time  to  the  ettcut  of 
ie92,8t»0.000,  or  2D  per  cent."  Iu  1870-71  the  gold  reserpes 
amouiiied  to  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  note  cireulaCtoo,  aud  G-t  per 
cent,  of  all  the  specie  reserves ;  in  1883  *'  the  geld  bore  a  larger  ratio 
to  a  larger  iasue  of  paper,  or  -ll  per  cent,  of  the  total  note  rirrulaticn, 
aud  (i  per  cent,  of  tbc  speeic  reserves.  This,"  as  Professor  Laughlin 
remarki,  "  is  a  very  sigiiilicaot  showing,  What  it  means,  beyond  a 
ibadow  of  douht,  i»,  that  the  supply  of  go!d  is  so  abuudaut  that  the 
character  and  safety  of  (be  note  circulatioa  has  been  ioiproved  iu  a 
aignnt  manner." 

Since  1873-7-J'  Germany  has  radically  modified  btr  metallic  circu- 
TUL.  LII.  I  X 
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ktion,  giriDg  prefereoce  to  ftnd  uiiog  additional  gold,nntl  the  United 
States  aud  Italy  bare  resumed  specie  payments.  But  the  supply  of 
gold  hat  beea  sutBcicot  to  ritc  to  these  nations  all  the  gold  that  tbcy 
required,  without  apparently  affecting  the  requirements  of  otlicr 
countries. 

Again,  while  the  continuing  increase  in  the  poptilation  of  the 
trorld,  and  a  more  rapid  increase  in  recent  years  in  itsproditctiou  and 
trade,  have  certainly  necesait&ted.  a  continually  increasing  supply  of 
money  for  eOecting  exchanges,  evideuoe  is  not  wanting  to  proro  Uiat 
all  such  reqniremcnt-s  have  been  met,  and  any  possible  deficiencies  in 
the  supply  of  metallic  money  fully  supplemented,  throni;ph  rarioos 
agencies.  The  present  ntinunl  production  of  gold  'n  etiurmoos, 
compared  with  any  period  atitecedent  to  1850.*  Before  ISW  its 
annual  prodtiction  was  ahoiit  ,£2,800.000 ;  it  rose  to  iu  highest 
point — jg31 , 400,000— abont  Ift53;  and  for  the  year  ]8ar>  (acwnling 
to  the  ei^timate  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Jkliiit)  waa 
^0.300,000.  Tlie  prodtiction  of  silver  has  also  largely  increased  la 
recent  years  Ct7.8U0,(J(X)  in  1850,  ;ei0,200,000  in  1870,  and 
^2  l,»80,0f>0  in  I«x:i),  and  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to  show  that 
there  has  been  any  actnal  diminntion  in  its  ag;grcgtte  nse  by  nmtoD 
of  its  so-ealled  "dcmonetixalion  "  in  any  conntry. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  there  been  no  niaay 
and  such  sucoessfut  devices  inrentetl  and  adopted  for  ccnnomizing  tbc 
use  of  money.  Every  increase  in  facilities  Tor  banking  and  for  the 
granting  and  extension  of  credit  lar(;ely  contnbntcs  to  this  rcault; 
the  countries  enjoying  the  maximum  of  such  facilities  requiring  the 
amnllest  comparatirc  amount  of  coin  for  their  commercial  tranaactians, 
na  is  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  that  while  in  Great  Brituo 
(according  to  Mulhall)  the  ratio  of  metallic  money  used  to  the  whole 
conimcrcc  of  the  oounlry  is  only  SO  per  rent.,  the  ratio  rises  Id 
German^r  to  31  per  cent.,  in  the  United  States  to  58  per  cent.,  and 
in  France  to  B5  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  the  banking  focilitica  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  have  increased  since  18lOelevon-fuld;  or  three  limes 
greater  then  the  increase  iu  couimerce,  and  thirty  times  greater  thao 
that  of  {wpulation. 

The  great  rcthiction  in  the  time  and  coat  of  dtstnhutiou  of  com- 
modities, and  the  facility  with  which  piircbwcs  can  he  made  aod 
credits  transmitted  by  telegraph,  have  aUo  resulted,  not  only  iu  an 
enormous  saving  of  capital,  but  also  in  uu  ability  to  transact  an 
increasetl  business  with  diminished  necessity  for  the  absorption  and 
use  of  aetnnl  money.  .\  most  i>trikittg  illustration  in  proof  of  this, 
given  by  Mr.  Fowler  ("  Appreciation  of  Gold,"  Londoo,  1885)  i»,  that 

*  "In  tlie  Lift  thtrtjr^live  yura,  anniuKl  nnethird  ttnm  n  imiob  boM  boa  bom  [vo- 
duoed  w  ta  tbc  tlirtw  huiidml  kotl  nity-cight  jcua  iitcccilin^  1(190.' — L4C(iiu.l9r. 


while  the  tota!  Britiih  export  had  import  trade,  ftRgTqfftticg 
£<i,00O,00(),IXi0  from  1HG6  to  !S7.%  was  accompanied  by  an  aggre- 
gate export  ajid  importof  j£530,0O0,i')0Qof  btilltonand  specie,  aa  aggre- 
gate value  from  18'0  to  1885  of  f  6,*00,0(X1.000,  was  moved  with  the 
aid  of  oaly  £139,000,000  of  bullioo  and  specie.  Tltc  same  anthonty 
refers  to  an  eminent  EnglisU  firm,  doing  biisincw  with  the  East, 
as  stattD^  that  "  thfir  business  could  nuw  be  conducted  with  one- 
fifth  of  the  capital  formerly  employed,"  which  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  the  reductioo  in  tbc  necessity  for  using  to  maoh  of 
their  capital  as  was  represented  by  money  had  also  been  proportionate. 

For  the  settlement  of  iutemaliotial  balances — a  large  function  of 
gold — it  is  certain  that  every  ounce  of  this  metal — through  the  great 
reduetiun  iu  tlic  time  of  occau-trausits — is  at  the  present  timecapahtc 
of  pcriorming  far  more  service  than  at  any  former  period ;  the  time 
for  the  transmisaton  of  coin  and  bullioo  having  been  reduced  iu  recent 
Tears  between  Atistralia  and  Euglaud  from  ninety  to  forty  days,  and 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  eiglit  or  uioe 
days.  Such  an  increase  of  rapidity  in  doing  work  is  certainly  equiva- 
lent to  increa-ic  in  quantity. 

The  statialics  of  cleariug-houses.  which  are  everywhere  multiplying, 
also  itliow  B  coDtioned  tendency  for  tbc  settlement  of  financial  obli- 
gations without  the  iutcrrcutton  of  cither  notes  or  coin ;  while  in 
CTcry  country  which  has  adopted  the  "  postal  money-order  "  svitcm, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  public  resort  to  that  method  of  effecting 
excliaiiges  is  most  surprising.* 

In  csiimiiliug  the  influence  of  the  diminished  production  of  gold 
in  recent  yean,  it  is  important  to  hear  in  mind  u  point  to  which 
Ettteotjon  has  often  heretofore  been  Ciilled,  and  that  is,  that  gold  and 
silver  arc  not  like  other  commoditlcH.  of  which  the  gn^atcr  part  of  the 
annual  production  is  aDnually  consumed;  but  that  their  use  for  tbo 
purpose  of  effecting  exchanges  does  not  involve  consumptioa,  except 
by  loss  and  wear ;  that  ibc  work  they  have  once  done  they  arc  equally 
ready  to  do  over  and  over  agniu,  and  that  every  addition  to  their  stock 
*'  is  an  addition  to  the  fnud  available  for  PxrhaiigcH. "  The  aggregate 
sum  by  which  tbc  yearly  average  umouiit  of  gold  available  for  coining 
fell  off  during  the  period  from  18(>l-70,  as  compared  with  that  from 
1852-60,t  when  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia  were  incct  pro- 
ductive, was  (aduptiog  Mr.  I'ixley's  estimates)  less  than  :£  100,000 ,000, 
a  sum  absolutely  great,  but  most  inconsiderable — less  then  one-sixth 
of  one  per  cent. — in  oomparisuu  with  the  amount  of  gold  believed  to 

*  Tb*  nnnW  ot  "ponUl"  ovUvn  imiiciI  \>y  tho  BriiUli  I'Mt  OIBm  Id  I6SS  wu 
18^1, to*.  nptfMalisg  £7.8M,3i7  :  wliilv  monoj-  onltm.  itomeMio  and  Irmiipi.  vrpro 
Uautil  ilurii>K  tho  wdb  ymr  tn  tbc  muontii  u(  :^j:i,(>l£.ia7.  Id  tlieLCOuntriM  catii|>riaing 
tbn  l*Mtnl  ttiivn  rif  Euro|>i:  tliH  imuv  uf  ilooiwiic  taivixy  «nlcri  IimI  riMrn  in  tSS-^  b>  ihc 

t  It  U  tatvmtJDK  t«  attv  tli*t  th«  jcntly  BTtrafiv  MBpnnt  of  jold  BTkiUblo  Tor  coin- 
»gp  wM  jiMtar,  U)«>rdiDg  t*  Mr.  IHiUj'n  caiiaiaU*,  from  IWl  -W)  (iau  from  IB61  JO. 
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bare  been  ia  exuteace  ia  civilised  couDtiiea  in  1B85,*  anii  that  Buch 
deficiency — even  if  a  much  higher  estimate  than  that  of  Mr.  Pixley  a 
i«  adopted — has  for  each  and  every  jenr  far  a  considRruble  period  beCD 
for  more  than  KHp[ileinented  and  made  good  br  the  reduction  in  the 
amouDt  of  capital,  in  the  form  of  money,  which  the  increased  facili- 
ties for  doing  business  hare  permitted  and  effected,  ta  a  proposition  also 
vliich  it  would  seem  could  not  well  be  doubted.f 

The  eridence,  tlierefoi^  seems  fiilly  to  warrant  the  following 
couclusious:  that  the  tendency  o{  the  at;c  is  to  use  continually  Icai 
and  less  of  cuiu  in  the  transaction  of  busincsH,^  and  that,  "so  far 
from  there  being  any  scarcity  of  gold,  there  never  was  a  period  ia 
the  world's  commercial  history  when  the  existing  quantity  was  so 
large  as  at  present,  in  proportioa  to  the  necessity  for  its  nae  or  the 
purposes  it  baa  to  serve." 

It  ia  also  excct-dingly  interesting  and  significant  to  note  here  bnw 
completely  the  most  distingaishod  advocate  oE  the  desirability  of  ea- 
lai^ing  tbo  function  and  use  of  silver  in  coinage  baa  repudiated  the 
idea  tbat  the  rcceut  pbcnomeual  declinu  of  prinn  has  been  occsaioaotl 
by  a  scarcity  of  guld.  Thus,  under  date  of  April  21,  1880,  M.  Cer- 
nuschi  thus  writes  in  the  Economist:  "The  fall  of  prices  which  it 
complained  of  is  nut  due  to  what  has  been  called  a  scarcity  of  gold — 
«  scarcity  which  is  purely  imaginary."  M.  Sauerbeck,  in  referring  to 
U)i>  matter  {Journal  of  the  Uo>fal  Staiutical  Society,  September  1886), 
also  says  ;  "  A  scarcity  "  [uf  guld),  "  as  undcrstoo*!  by  bankers,  Aoi* 
not  exist.  Vrtces  have  fallen  no  much  that  scarcity  is  not  obicn-ahlc. 
A*  Mr.  GiOeu  pointed  out,  there  may  he  enough  for  present  require- 
jnciits,  and  tlic  scarcity  will  only  be  felt  when  prices  rise,"  But  if 
jirices  have  fallen  tliruugh  tbc  ingenuity  uf  man,  will  prices  return  to 
their  former  level  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  the  coming  man  ia  lea* 
int;ciiious  than  bis  present  reprcecnlntirca,  and  Natarc  is  to  be  leaa 
.generous  of  bcr  resources  in  the  future. 


*  M.  Saueibeck  ettimatca  the  toUl  airiauDt  of 
opo  (oxc 
■toA  at  l)tS(,  to  b*\rs  bvon  A'ttiS.  I>00,0(K> 


snltl  in  tbc  fxrm  of  enio  aiitl  buTUon 
ia  Europe  (oxclu'liui;  tliv  Bolkui  I'eniiiaula),  tbc  UtiitciL  Stjitcs,  and'  AiutruUk,  u  lbs 


t  "Tbatndo  of  the  world  U  cArriedoa  by  or«dit  and  c^jiilkl,  Ktiit  any  «aaM« 
ing  tb««e  (aBeutiala  kivi!  iu^iiitvly  grutertJTRct  uii  |ini!F*  than  n  sUitht  propoi 
'incKufl  ordcerMsi*  in  tli«  proiliictionof  fold.  A  mcrrh.-tDt  may  not  hold  tea  mv 
but  be  may  hara  cApiW  ontl  crc'Iit  hir  ten  millinna.  An  in^iiioiii  lUEittidAn  kursat 
oututcU  tlio  capil,il  of  tbo  world  ia  tSSO  at  <:44!,<MO.0r«O,O(X),  mid  if  cr<Nlit  Abd  capiul 
bkvo  bard  tJia  mam  vuicr  id  tLo  qncati-iD  of  |>rtoe«,  bow  uiin&la  niuit  bar«  \itva  tbn 
•flact  on  th«  m*ihct<  uf  ui\  Aiinu«I  rcelncljou  m  t)ie  |>irjdiii:t.i'>n  v\  lli«tiiijr  c«|>it^  «(  Ml 
tnillinn*  (tterling)  per  aatinm,  Tntni  •  short  rinriivl  of  »i>«t  tiXMpti^iDU  prodaetioiit 
^tpccuUtj'  wh«oi  tbo  falliiiKdIf  hwi  been  tnora  tiun  haUoenI  by  X)ig  innnaaiil  Monamy 
iu  tfa*  uacol  m)d!"— N'.tTiitHiKi.  c:uKX  :  ll'Atii  u  fAe  3V«a  jfeanre  0/tJU  ABtgA 
Anrrrtvition  0/  OolJ  f     I^^mton,  liiS3 

i  Bepwtcd  luvcatigatioiia  itiikdo  in  EotUad  In  rvMot  yrfv  i'i^v«  t)i*l  onir  ulioiit  0  ft 
fit!  cual.  vlooio  it  uMd  iu  •cLttiii^  Ok  trAii**ctioii*  a(  i'  .>  '  >  tt  eoufl- 

in-  ;  And  tb^rMUltaof  on  imiTiirv   iiutitiiud  bf  th«  I'  '   of  tbo 

tCt'irrcoo}'  tn  1881  ihowvd  tlml  'if  all  c'lt  rvaifli  by  I.OlJii .--...   .  j.^  day  ta 

lli*I  j's.ir  (.[iin«  3U).  V'j    |-or  r«iit.  nirt)  iriadv  iip   of  r<>Tinii  of  crtolil^  Qieluuv«  of  «r«a 
,aiTi.-iilatinit  Botes;  wbili-  lor  Svw  Yotk  Cttj  Ibc  ix^dciiUjfe  waa  tM-J-    At  all  tii4  I 
the  iicoportioa  of  guld  iMiit  W  lbs  wiwl«  recMjKa  «m  onl/  -OA  of  1  per  otsta 
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The  aniwer  of  Mr.  R.  Togtis  Palgnive,  who  has  reocntty  puLlisliecl 
extcDiire  memoranda  on  prioe«,  to  a  <]ue8tion  put  to  hira  hy  the 
British  Gold  iinil  Siker  Commission  (188G),  as  to  "  how  far  the  drop 
in  prices  is  attributable  1o  the  alteratiou  iu  the  use  of  the  cold  st»a- 
dard?"  ia  also  northr  oi  note,  aiid  ww  as  follows:  "Id  my  opiaioa 
it  is  only  afmall  part  of  the  drop  in  prices  Thich  is  attributable  to 
the  appreciation  nf  the  stand ard. "  The  prcseut  and  rnpidly  increas- 
ing indifference  of  the  busiiiess  public,  alike  ia  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  whose  interest  in  this  Buhject  is  mainly  practloal,  is  also  signifi- 
cant, as  indicating  that  the  iir.portauce  formerly  conceded  to  the  gold- 
scarcity  theory  has  not  bcea  confirmed  by  expencace. 

It  will  be  further  relevant  to  this  discuasiou  to  call  attention  hftrc 
to  the  manner  in  which  certain  admitted  facts  touchiog  the  recent  fall 
of  prices  have  been  misunderstood,  and  more  especially  have  hecu 
perverted,  with  a  view  of  suslaiuing  this  same  theory  and  of  creatinfir 
exaggerated  ideas  respecting  impending  disaster!),  and  the  power  of 
legislation  to  provide  remedies.  Thus,  in  illustration  of  the  assump- 
tion that  the  (quantity  of  gold  in  the  world,  availahic  for  use  as 
money,  mainly  regulates  prices,  and  that,  prices  having  fallen  by 
rcasou  of  a  scarcity  of  gold,  the  ratio  of  debts  to  assets,  or  the 
burdens  upon  debtors,  has  been  increased,  Mr.  Moreton  Frowen,  baa 
frequently  in  recent  years  made  the  following  statement : — Premising 
that  the  national  debt  of  the  United  States  was  i;600,000,000  ster- 
ling in  186G,  and  £220,000,000  in  1887,  he  saya : 

"  Six  huadrcd  millions  stcrliag  owiug  ia  ISCG  ivpccscot  18,000,000  haloa 
of  colUta,  or  25,000.000  tons  of  bar-iron.  Hut  «t  toe  priws  of  to-day.  only 
:B22(i,0IM),0O0  sterling  is  represented  by  some  2«.OUtl,0yO  bales  of  cotton,  or 
29,l)W,tlW  tons  of  bar-iron." 

Therefore,  the  harden  of  the  national  debt  of  the  United  States 
htt  been  increased,  aa  a  greater  effort  of  lahuur,  ur  an  iucreuscd 
amount  of  the  producta  of  lal>our,  is  now  necessary  to  liquidate  it, 
than  when  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  had  not  been  ajipreciated 
through  ita  scarcity ;  and  as  with  public  debts,  so  also  with  private 
debts,  especially  those  in  the  nature  of  mortgages  on  land,  or  other 
productive  fixed  capital. 

Now,  in  reply  to  this  it  is  to  be  said,  /irtl,  that  the  basis  assumed 
forthia  comparison  of  prices,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  is  entirely  unfair 
and  unnatural — the  ffoltl  price  of  this  oommudlty  iu  the  year  1866, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  uccasiuued  by  war,  having  been  moro  than  250 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  price  in  XHQO  before  the  war; 
while  the  price  of  iron  for  that  same  year  in  the  American  markets 
was  also  inflated  on  even  a  gold  h^^'w ;  and  tecondly,  that  no  con- 
aidcratiou  is  given,  or  allowance  made  in  the  above  comparisous  for 
the  results  of  labour  at  the  two  periods  of  1806  and  1887  ;  not  mow» 
aad  probably  much  lees,  actual  labour  in  1886-87  having  produced 
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6,513,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  than  vaa  required  in 
IROO  to  produce  ^,^00,000  lialca  ;  *  while  in  the  caae  of  iron  tlic  nsnie 
aiuDuot  of  labour  »i)l  produce  in  1 KB7  more  than  double  tiie  quantity, 
in  the  more  raluable  form  of  steel,  than  it  conid  have  produced  is 
1866.  In  ghort,  if  ibc  debtor  bas  got  more  to  pay,  be  has  more  to 
pajr  with. 

.  lAgmin,  it  is  a  popular  idea  that  the  steadily  increasing  supply  to 
the  markcta  of  the  world  during  recent  years  of  wheat,  the  product  of 
luw-priccd  labour  from  India — serioualy  affecting,  through  its  com- 
pctttioD,  the  prices  and  proBta  alike  of  tbe  agriculturiHts  of  the 
United  Slates  aiid  of  Europe — haa  been  in  some  nay  occaaioned  by 
tlie  change  in  the  relative  values  or  purchasing  powers  uf  gold  and 
silver,  couBcqucnt  on  (he  *'  demonetization  "  of  tbe  latter  metal — 
although  uo  one  as  yet  baa  been  able  to  trace  with  any  degree  of 
deameaa  any  connection  between  the  two  facta — and  that  an  impen- 
tire  nccoanly  cmta  for  aumc  speedy  and  intomational  remcdiid  legi»> 
latiou.  To  all  entertaining  this  idea  the  foUowiag  summary  of 
evidence,  brought  out  by  the  Briti&b  Gold  aud  Sdrer  Commission  in 
ibc  course  of  their  iuTeatigationa  prosccntcd  during  the  present  year 
(1887),  is  especially  worthy  of  attention:  t 

Thcro  vaa  practically  no  trade  or  movement  in  wheat  between 
Europe  and  India  until  two  or  three  years  aSU:-T  tbe  opening  of  tbe 
Sues  Canal,  or  unlit  about  18711,  in  ubicb  year  cxportatioas  were 
further  encouraged  by  the  removal  of  on  ladiati  export  duty  on  wheat 
of  about  G  per  cent.  In  June  1B81  and  June  1H86  the  prices  of 
Cawnporc  wheat  at  Calcutta  were  at  the  same  level — namely,  2-9 
ru|ieos  pcrmauud.  Tbe  cost  of  Indian  wheat  in  London  in  IHtfl  vaa 
Vit.  a  quarter,  and  31x.  Cyd.  iu  188G,  or  lOx.  Gd.  difference.  In  ISMl  the 
rate  of  freight  on  wheat  from  India  to  London  was  G0>.  per  ton,  and  in 
1H«G,  30s.,  a  difference  of  30jr.  per  ton,  or  0».  Gd.  per  quarter.  Tbe 
decliuc  in  freights,  therefore,  acDounta  for  Gt.  Gd.  out  of  the  10<,  6tl.f 
Icariug  4^.  per  quarter  to  he  contributed  bj  other  agencies.  Between 
1M7U  and  l^SO  the  charge  for  the  railway  transport  of  grain  between 
Cawnpore  and  Calcutta  (684  miles)  waa  reduced  to  tlio  ex  tent  of  about  S*. 
per  quarter,  which  repreBeuted  to  the  purchaser  iu  Calcutta  an  equiva- 
lent reducliou  iu  the  cu>.t  uf  ludian  production,  and  in  the  abaeucc  of 
which  the  Calcutta  and  Kuropean  prtoea  would  obviously  have  been 

*  The  iocratM  in  tlio  cotton  pmtiict  of  tho  United  BtatM  ilnoe  lAOO  kss  lnoca  doe 
noioly  t«  lfa«  incKMui  ute  vt  ittUhixtn,  \mt\vt  tUhtto,  b«ttcr  ooaiditiont  tor  tlu  uuiploy- 
iii«iit  of  lalfOiir  In  u)i*t  in  tcnnt!<l  tbo  "  c<ak  uplaiwl  "  r<;fi;ii>ii«  of  Nottb  (.'mrcilin*,  Iba 
|iradD(t  of  onttnn  hi  I  SSfl  biul  juereiacti  ttver  thM  of  IKTO  in  the  nbs  af  4  R  to  I,  er  Utn 
H'^'iii  in  ]HKO  jirtitiiiccil  more  oittoa  tlum  the  [vuiluct  of  tha  (q>tlro  8tat«i  in  oithof  I>t70 
or  HsrA    "  Tlttn  ri-nimkaMo  nanlt,"  sccmiliiis  tn  th«i  inwvUI  United  fitatMceiiHU  rv|iirt 

on  cotton  for  IS*),  "wju  ilno  mainVtotbp  mtrotlnrtiOR  »nd  ^mcral  itaer^  r- -  -il 

fcitilifcn,  which  aot  only  inci'cMc  tlio  crtjp,  bat  luut«n  it«  tuAtiinty  fruvi 

ntitl*,  umI  on  Iiring  inta  tl;«  «<>tt<iii  Wit  a  *tnp  of  jjitlcitii  unniidy  ntti.^i-i.'  £ 

fn<B]  V,00ia  I'JtiO  (mt,  Itlul  iiUctil  it  JuMlMyond  thp  ditnatifi  ntngccf    ' 

t  Seo  "Firat  itc|iort  «)  th«  llniiih  CoDimiwion,"  evKleim  of    t  :, 

C.Bl.  FtBanciai  Secnlaty  of  the  lodu  OlBce,  s&d  mtremtiec;  tbe  Ooretiuucut  ui  liuUs, 

PIL  126,  vea. 
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correspond!  Dgly  iacreised.  A  further  rcductioo  of  Qd.  per  quarter 
"  ia  probably  owiug  to  a  dedtuc,  duriufc  Uic  tiiiiue  period,  lu  tlic  price 
of  the  guDDj-bags  "  iq  wbicb  the  vUeat  is  transported ;  Icariug  Ss.  6d, 
',yer  qunrtcr,  which  may  not  unrcuonably  be  referred  to,  nod  fulljr 
accounted  for,  by  the  extiaordinaiy  decline  of  more  than  l'2s.  per 
quarter,  between  the  years  1880  and  1883,  in  the  export  price  of 
American  wheat ;  which,  as  the  largest  factor  in  determining  tlie 
world's  surplus  of  this  coraoiodity,  is  also  necessarily  the  largest  liactor 
in  determining  what  shall  be  the  price  of  this  surplus  in  the  world's 
■rket. 

Kvidcnco  was  aUo  submitted  to  the  British  Trade  Depression  Com- 
issiioQ  in  1806,  to  the  effect  that  the  increase  of  the  acreage  under 
beat  in  India  "  eiactly  agrees  with  the  development  of  the  Indian 
ilwayit,"  and  that  "  when  more  railways  are  made  in  India,  a  TCiy 
nch  larger  wheat  production  will  immediately  follow."* 
The  evidence  therefore  warrants  the  hetief  that  the  full  in  recent 
years  in  the  price  of  Indian  wheat,  and  its  con8C<{\ient  appearance  as 
au  important  ch^ment  of  supply  in  European  markets,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted fur  mainly,  if  nut  entirely,  by  changes  iti  tlic  eondltions  of  its 
production  and  supply,  and  not  by  any  changes  in  the  relative  values 
of  gold  and  siltcr ;  and  further,  that  if  every  measure  for  citciiding 
the  monetary  use  of  silver  which  has  been  proposed,  should  be  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  would  produce  no  sensible  influence  in 
retraining  the  ludiau  ryot  from  competing    with    American    ami 
£uropcau  agriculturistii  iu  the  sale  of  wheat  in  the  ^rorld's  markets* , 

r'  David  A.  Wellb. 

: 


*  Od  tliia  tatijcct  th«  following  tcitlraonr  wm  nbmlttrd  to  the  UrttUi  CocEimiamrfi 
B  t!ic  L>«LKs»ii>u  oi  Tni*.  lim, by  Ux.  W .  J.  H« 

*M>ar  Indixn  £Dipir«w«nw&b1i)  ta  extend  its  oarngron-tng  iDdnstrr  to  slmott  STty 


.Harria,  viho  U  rvwgaiswiMMiAttUMri^ 


«xtHit,  and  to  prMluoe  note  cheaply  tboti  iitty  otliur  couutry  Ui  tli«  wufld.  I  oiu  nn'are 
lluit  Sil-  Jiiue*  C»Lrdcsv«  iciDiuwliiit  dillorvul  evidence  on  thin  •iue«Uoii.  Ijut  I  tliiilk 
tbnc  Ei;icbcr  Sir.  GiAen  nor  Sir  .lanin  Ciuid  tiare  lokrn  tufiicieutly  into  account  one  oi 
Cw«  LliinKa  in  Uidr  BUUaLitAl  cuiiipiiULiwi.  Tlicy  botli  mtunkiiu  Uiat  tUc  iiu]iu!aLiMi  of 
Juiiia  u  Uki  large,  or  i*  jicttiiifi  Iro  lar^,  for  tlic  luvana  ot  f'Toductioo.  Tbcy  <iv  not 
ucin  to  r<fnen>h«r  tliat.  Bici-y  unit  o(  |w[>iiliitian  in  India  eonauni**  about  »  liftta  (art  of 
what  tliu  nnit  r>l  jxi|>uUtioii  m  the  L'liitcd  .SlxUs  ilo«ii.  It  t>  ft  mnijiviinu  txitvcvti 
IniiU  luid  the  t'littcd  StalcH.  llnth  Sir  Jniiin  Ciiirfl  and  Mr.  (iiflcn  admit  Uiat  tbe 
otpit'ilitio*  of  tbi;  tj'nitnl  ftiM/n  ar«  very  Muirninm.  bat  tlii-y  think  tliat  tJi«  cainhditics 
«!  India  arc  cvin)|ar*iivrly  tktj  rninl].  I  dilfc-r  frem  Lhr iii,  (umI  I  unit  arr  my  rciuoot. 
]f  we  follow  fon  (bo  mni«  of  ludia)  th«  coiirio  of  tbe  railway*  wliich  Lave  liccn  madd 
lor  *«inc  tiiB*,  vou  will  liod  tliat  the  acrenga  utiitar  vlieot  axaclly  agf***  wttli  tli« 
i'  it  of  tiiij««  tail»;ij«;  ami  it  .iiijw-.irn  to  mo  th*l  wlipn  uiom  railuraytt  ttro  in»de 

I  ^  ry  mtioh  Ixrfm  wli«Bt  |iT«<lucti<iB  will  imiimlialAly  follow.     1  bave  modo 

ti. ,uineB  from  the  prliioi(al  uimh&uta  who  do  biMUiOH  wilh  In<iia.  and  who 

havo  agcnu  st  nia&y  ixntjral  polat*.  uhI  they  all  ngtoe  tbat  idt  h  heat  )>ri>ilucliuu  m 
IimIU  i*  DAt  aearly  dcvdapcul  yet.  The  pipulatiun  ia  nul  MKnacUiuj:  an  tbv  moana  of 
miloutvnct  bo  laach  M  tbe  mere  itAtisticiiui  irvuM  arKUC,  licauiai'  lis  dous  nut  taku  into 
accuiint  tliu  habit*  of  tli«  pQOjdc  ;  and  I  tielicvi-  that  tUc  I'nitcd  St^itis  p^jniLiliuii,  in 
e«itM-<|niine«  of  tbtr  habits  of  ita  poo|JF,  ii  (n«r«achiuft  inil  >■  fiitt  od  tlicir  lut-iuia  of 
•«b«iii|ei)Hi  M  sni  tb»  pooida  of  India.  'J'hvM  laa  i*t((u  acroai^  in  Jbuia  tliat  in  not fdl^ 
mltinlcd  with  anything  at  thn  pmcint  time,  and,  whrte  it  i;  it  is  Tery  iiuprrfontly 
CumntM.  and  tbv  pncw  of  prr<luco  bt«  «iiomlia|ily  iaw  in  placfa  rvnotc  imm  rviway 
cMBinnaKatinn.  ^gciculturc  is  very  ndc;  ttvcy  baTo  very  llulo  niadiincrr.  Tbc 
syvtcm  miKht  b«  ^«&tly  inijjrovcid,  and  the  produce  tbercby  incruucd.' '—ITUra  Seport 

on  iKf  IJfpTiUiiM  of  Ir<iJt,  ]H>.  IW,  ttS. 
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*1  T  is  nov  all  but  universatlj'  admitted  that  tlic  old  unifcrsitic* 
X  must  be  regarded  aa  the  pn>pcrt/'  of  thi:  onttoii — as  vrcalib  in 
irhich  eveT7  Knglinhman  has  a  Hliarc.  Their  cndovmenta  were  ori- 
gijiall;  iDtcuded  for  the  beoefit  of  stuiouts,  or  for  the  codowmcnt 
of  research,  pre-pmiiienlly  of  lh<^<tIogical  rcocarcli,  for  iu  olden  time» 
all  learning  eentrt-d  iu  theology ;  to  employ  them  to  provide  livings 
for  priests  who  preferred  the  intellecttial  life  of  the  uiiiTersiljr  to  lb(r 
cure  of  Hotil;!,  or  fur  schoolmaster!  who  tnaght  tbc  boos  of  tlie  wcaltlir 
for  tuition  fees,  which  rcpn:3(:iit(;d  but  a  smaU  fractiou  of  tbc  cost 
(lire  vill  not  hoj  of  tbc  value)  of  the  education  provided,  was  clnurly 
a  miaapplication  calling:  for  redress.  But  however  well  the  revcDuea 
of  the  universitiei  may  now  be  administered  within  th*ir  own  pro- 
oinctSj  it  remaiua  impossible  for  any,  except  a  very  small  minority,  to 
reside  during  ever  so  abort  a  term  within  three  milea  of  Great  St. 
Mary's,  or  where  they  can  be  aroused  from  Ihcir  niumbers  by  the 
great  bell  of  Cbri«t  Church.  In  educating  the  clergy  the  universities 
doubtless  confer  a  benelit  on  the  whole  countrj-,  but  as  cn-rr  fn-ah- 
man  eutcnDg  college  has  liberty,  to  some  extcat,  to  select  biai  owa 
course  of  study,  and  to  say  in  what  subjects  he  chiefly  desires  to  bo 
trained,  so  hh  le»»  fortunate  neighbour,  who  must  be  content  witli 
sucb  intellectual  pabulum  as  be  can  acquire  amidst  the  busy  life  of 
our  great  cities,  has  some  right  also  of  choice  in  his  share  of  tlia 
wealth  produced  and  accumulated  in  the  natioaal  centres  of  iotel- 
lectual  life  and  thought. 

I  bftve  said  "  bis  le»  fortunate  Deighbour,"  for  there  ia  notfaiog 
which  can  be  regarded  as  quiic  equivalent  to  life  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Other  colleges  may  pronde  an  equally  good  trniniog  in 
theology,  literature,  or  scieooe ;   and  aometimes  in  walking  through 
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tlictr  courts  «c  arc  rcmintlcd  of  some  old  uiociation  witli  our  Alma 
Mater,  but  tliough  there  may  be  ia  some  respects  similarity,  tbere 
can  be  uo  rivalry.  Tlie  experience  of  the  frcaliman  who  was  yester- 
day only  a  boy  nt  home — the  hope  of  Lis  father,  tiie  pet  of  his 
mother,  and  the  hero  of  on  admiriag  crond  of  aistera — but  to-day 
finds  himself  a  uuivcrvity  man,  with  a  set  of  rooms  all  his  ovru,  a 
gyp  and  bed  maker  occasionalhj  at  bii  command  to  do  bis  bidding,  a 
crowd  of  college  scrraDta  saJnting  him  as  bo  walks  through  the  courts, 
with  respect  for  his  own  intriusic  worth,  niid  ouly  iu  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  uatures  meutally  estimating  the  value  of  their  expec- 
tfttioQB  in  regard  to  "  tips  ;■" — fats  feelings  as,  iu  company  with  abnn- 
dred  others,  all,  like  some  of  Euclid'a  figures,  "similar  uud  eimilarly 
situated  "  to  himself,  he  takes  bis  seat  ia  Hall,  oud  raiuly  tries  to 
penetrate  the  mysterica  of  those  occult  opcratioDs  whereby  the  skill 
of  the  chi^  has  transformed  what  this  morning  was  but  a  poH-pran- 
diai  ruin  iuto  a  delicacy  wliich  the  college  shoeblack  in  bis  capacity 
as  waiter,  albeit  with  the  stains  and  scars  of  tbe  morning's  conflict 
fresh  upon  him,  thrusts  before  him  with  the  words  "  On-tray,  sir  ;  " — 
his  seii&e  of  having  cntcre<l  on  a  new  phase  of  life  as,  after  joining 
in  the  Evensong  at  chapel,  he  retires  to  the  quiet  of  his  rooms  ajid 
starts  the  pouree  of  study  which  is  to  lead  to  fame  and  fortune,  or 
perchance  the  wooden  s|k}oii — tlieie  arc  exiHtriciiees  in  thcmsclvea 
unique ;  ihey  aro  known  only  to  those  who  have  felt  them,  and  can  be 
felt  hut  once.  Life  at  the  nnircrsity  is,  if  wisely  lived,  itself  a  train- 
ing for  the  nobler,  because  more  useful,  life  to  follow,  and  this  quite 
irresprclivc  of  book-learning  or  professors'  lectures.  To  any  youth 
vrho  has  the  meaus  and  can  spare  tbe  time,  nothing  is  of  so  much 
▼aloe  OS  a  university  course,  even  though  academic  honours  arc  not 
sought.  It  produces  au  independence  of  mind  and  freedom  uf  judg- 
ment which  mn»t  other  courses  of  traiuing  tend  to  hinder  instead 
of  develop.  It  has  been  fre<juently  urged  that  a  university  education 
unfits  a  boy  for  busincas.  That  in  many  cases  it  may  develop  a  new 
taste,  and  the  boy  who  iroH  intended  fur  the  warehouse  or  the  rschangc 
may  find  that  hiu  proper  tjihcrc  iu  life  is  drawn  around  another  centre, 
to  tbe  exclusion  of  both  those  useful  institutions,  and  contains  per* 
chance  within  its  boundary  far  less  potentiality  of  gold,  may  be  freely 
admitted.  But  who  can  say  that  in  such  sphere  he  may  not  "  wear  more 
of  that  herb  called  heart's-easc  in  his  hosoin."  and  be  a  nobler  and 
more  useful  member  of  society,  than  if  he  hvl  followed  the  golden 
path  which  worldly  wisdom  had  lunrked  out  fur  him?  There  arc  other 
caaes,  too,  in  which  a  university  training  unfits  a  man  for  ccrtaia 
kinds  of  huBineu,  and  that  on  account  of  the  independence  of  miud  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made ;  but  in  some  of  these  cases  at 
any  rale  tbe  fault  lies  with  the  business.  Tbe  boy  introduced  at  on 
early  age  to  the  idea  that  he  must  not  look  in  commerco  for  the  high 
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atandani  of  morality  wbich  lie  lias  been  tattght  to  aim  at,  ilowlv 
but  mirrly  undergoes  a  transforming  proccH!*  until  lie  ootnea  to  regard 
as  "  liuiincss'''  that  which  to  an  uoinJtiated  mind  iroitld  sagiresfc 
another  name.  On  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  admitted  that  tf  a 
uau  employ  bia  time  UQwinely — and  for  tliis  the  uiiivcrsitica  offer 
facilities  cxcccdiag  tho«c  presented  by  other  walka  la  life — be  will  be 
unfitted  for  business,  just  as  he  will  be  unfitted  to  do  bis  duty  in  any 
other  Kjihcrc.  Indolent  and  luxurious  habits  may  be  acquired,  and 
though  the  fruit  of  these  may  be  less  conapicnoiui  or  leu  censured  iu 
some  professions  than  under  the  acvore  discipline  of  the  vcll-ordered 
couutiii^-house,  their  evil  cooBcqiicnccs  may  be  more  scrcrc,  Tbo 
ufcguard  against  this  is  bcallhy  audCUriatiaa  training  in  the  home; 
and  if  the  youth  bas  not  the  moral  strength  to  make  the  right  use  of 
his  advaQtages,  by  all  means  let  him  com|)lcte  bis  education  where  the 
diacipliue  is  more  rigorous  than  in  the  uld  uniTersities. 

But  however  desirable  a  course  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  may  be, 
it  is  to  scarcely  more  than  one  in  n  thouaniid  that  it  is  open.  Can 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  be  enabled  to  shore  iu  the  advan- 
tages of  the  unircTsitics  ?  Nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  mainly  thiougk 
the  exertions  of  Professor  Stuart,  the  "  University  Kttension  Scheme  " 
was  iuiiuf^u  rated.  Commeocing  with  three  courses  of  lectures  and 
nearly  1,000  atudeuta,  it  ]>ro\-i<led  last  winter  109  courses  of  lectnrea 
in  G9  lowus,  besides  GO  courses  in  Loudon,  and  at  these  lectures 
there  whs  an  atlendance  of  about  20,000,  probably  Teprcaenting 
15,000  individuahi  of  all  classes.  In  this  way  the  univeraitiea  are 
doin?  a  great  miesionary  work,  and  showing  that  they  are,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  alive  to  their  rcapoueibilities  to  the  nation  at  laT|;e. 
Bat,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  benefit  does  not  lie  wbolly  with  the 
ontside  puhlie.  Tbo  cxteuded  epherc  of  work  reacts  beneficially  npoa 
the  universities  themselves,  not  only  iu  widening  their  sympatbnea, 
but  iu  providing  a  start  in  life  for  many  of  their  students.  While 
offordiiiK  truiuiiigto  lecturers,  the  universities  have  not  yet  bccu  able 
to  coLtribute  directly  to  any  coUBiilcrable  c.\teut  townnls  tbe  fncds 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  extension  lectures,  so  that  bo  portioa 
of  their  endowments  is  employed  at  present  in  tbia  wider  and  national 
echcmc  of  education. 

•  •  That  the  unireraitiM  needed  some  fields  of  work  which  wcmtd  put 
them  more  in  touch  with  the  world  outside  was  sufficiently  evident  to 
all  who  knew  anything  of  the  habits  of  thought  prevalent  among 
college  uutborities  a  few  years  ago.  To  some  of  them  the  oollcge 
was  the  world,  and  bow  to  auataiu  tbe  dignity  of  its  officers  seemed  to 
be  their  chief  object  of  thought.  Not  only  must  all  eommoaicatioDs 
to  the  master  from  persona  in  atatu  pupiUari  bo  made  throogb  Cbftj 
tutor,  hut  even  dumb  crentiires  were  expected  to  pay  due  regard  toj 
the  order*  of  tlic  governing  body,  aud  "  Dogs  are  forbidden  to  ent 
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leae  j^anda"  may  be  aUlt  exhibited  oq  a  notice-bo&rd  in  oac  oC 
the  college  jiardeas  as  a  terror  to  trespassers.  In  the  presenoe  of  tbu 
nuuter  the  undcrgrtduatc  dare  not  take  a  scat,  however  weary  ho 
maybe  of  the  "  periiendicular;"  while  the  well-to-do  lariner — for 
tbcro  was  a  time  wbeu  farmers  were  well-to-do — who  had  jtwt  paid  to 
the  bursar  the  rent  which  would  go  far  to  swell  the  Fellows'  diriilotida, 
was  iuslmcted  to  retire  to  tbo  kitcbun  or  buttery,  lUere  to  enjoy  the 
college  boHpitolity  iu  the  company  of  oooka  or  waiters.  But  tlicso 
relics  of  a  feudal  syttcm  are  faat  passing  away.  The  university  i» 
Icirniug  that  there  is  a  greater  world  outside  its  wallo,  and  that 
aeniority  on  college  boards  is  not  tbc  only  shrine  to  which  respect 
^due. 

^H  Hut  tliougk  the  UaiverBity  ExtcDsioD  Scheme  has  effected  a  great 
^^irork,  it  must  he  regariled  only  as  the  I)cginuiug  of  a  new  order  of 
thiuRs — OS  the  dawu  of  a  new  light,  However  admirably  each  course 
of  lectures  taty  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  andieDce,  it  is^ 
after  all,  genfirally  but  an  isolated  eoureo,  and,  wliau  over,  the 
lecturer  goes  his  way,  aud  is  known  no  more.  The  next  course  la 
by  anotlier  man,  probably  on  a  totally  different  subject,  and  purhaju 
ap^icals  to  the  syniimthies  of  another  set  of  students.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  education  provided  loses  the  churactcr  of  a  cui^ 
riculuQi,  and  the  mental  training  afforded  by  courses  of  lectures  oa 
Milton,  Astronomy,  Political  Economy,  and  Klcctricity  in  succcsaion  is 
not  calculated  to  produce  steadiness  of  aim  and  stability  of  characior. 
Under  a  new  statute  the  University  of  Cam  bridge  lias  now  the  power 
ot  granting  to  a  student  wlio  pasties  an  elementary  examination  aod 
attends  eight  courses  of  university  extension  leelnrea  on  prcKciibcd 
eubjects,  (he  title  of  "  AflUiatcd  Student,"  aud  the  privilege  of 
obtaioiog  a  B.;\.  degree  with  two  years'  residence  iustcatl  of  three. 
Five  centres  (Derby,  Hull,  Newcastle- upon -Tyne,  Scarborough  and 
Suuclcrlaud)  have  this  year  made  arraogements  with  the  university  for 
the  delivery  of  consecutive  courses  of  lectures  cxtcuding  over  three 
MwioDs,  to  as  to  enable  their  students  tu  secure  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  new  statute.  Educationally,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  ditliculty  will  be  to  pro- 
vide sullieicoi  variety  in  the  courses  to  secure  the  stteodauoe  of  large 
uidieucca,  if  the  lectures  are  to  bo  made  approximately  self-supporting^ 
But  even  if  no  practical  difficulty  occur  in  carrying  out  the  "  Extcu- 
sioD  Scheme,"  as  uow  modified  for  afUliatcd  studcntii,  attendance  at  one 
lecture  and  one  elaas  per  week  duriug  the  winter  mouths  offers  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  life  at  tbo  imiversitics,  and  hut  few  wdt  be  able  to 
av4iil  tliemselvei  even  of  the  two  years'  residence  which  will,  in  future, 
lead  au  ufliliatctl  student  to  bis  degree.  Students'  associations  may, 
to  some  extent,  replace  the  social  life  of  the  College,   but  if  the 
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University  Extension  Scheme  ii  to  do  the  highest  work  open  to  it,| 
it  most  boforu  long  lead  to  the  formation  of  penuaneat  institutio 
In  the  great  towus,  to  Bcrre  as  centres  for  the  further  derelopmeotrl 
of  its  work ;  in  other  words,  uuivcrsity  training  most    be    Lrought  < 
within  reach  of   the    popuhitioiis    of    large    towns    throagh    local 
uuivcrsity   colleges.     Tbc   University  College  of   Briatol   owes   itf] 
foundation  largely  to  the  help  it  received  from  Oxford.     The  Nottinp;- 
liWB  College  grew  ont  of  the  University  Eietension  Scheme,  and  thej 
permanent  professors  of  tbc  college  now  give  the  extension   lectureij 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  universities.      In   this  respect  it] 
might   be   possible  to   suggest  an   improrenient.     '^^'ith    the  greatj 
majority  of  those  who   attend  extension    lectures,  novelty  is  one 
the  features  necessary  to  popularity,  and  the  fact  that  every  year  a] 
fresh  lecturer  conu'a  from  the  university  is  one  of  the  chief  elcioeBt 
in  the  success  of  the  scheme.     If  the  college  lectures  were  to  include 
one  course  of  extension   lectures  ctery  year,  given  by  a  univcrsj^l 
lecturer  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  college  staff,  the  spirit  of  the] 
extension  movement  would  be  better  kept  up  among  the  townafoUcj 
generally,  and  a  more  vital  connection  would  be  maintained  bctweeo] 
the  university  college  and  the  old  universities.      But  to  the  bond  Jid» 
student  who   sets  before  himself  a  definite   curriculum  which  is   to] 
prepare  him  for  his  future  work,  the  local  college,  with  its  pcrmaaeotj 
staff  of  untvenity  men    as   professor;),  and  ita  regular  sequence  of 
lecture  euurscs  and   laboratory  instruction,  is  the   only  iuBiitutioc 
which  can  supply  what   is  needed.     Tlie  untTcnity  college  must 
firgard  the  extension  scheme  as  a  rival ;  by  joint  action,  each   wi 
benefit  the  other,  and,  while  the    leeturc-rooms   and    Uboralories  of 
the   college  should   be  at  the  service  of  tlio  muTcrstty  ex.tenaioa1 
lecturer,  many  of  the  students  whom  he  attracts  to  his  short  coarse 
of  lectures  may  be  expected  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  ordinary. 
classes  of  ihe  college. 

Considerable  miMpprehen-sion  prevails  with  respect  to  the  precis 
place  in  the  cdncational  system  which   should    be   occupied   by  tli 
local  uniTcrsity  colleges,  especially  as  regards  the  diatinctioc  betweeaj 
the  special  work  in  ^iencc  of  these  colleges  and  that  of  the  Goveru- 
tneot  science  classes.     At  present  there  is  in  England  a  State-nidedj 
system  of  primary-  education,  the  grant  for  which  araonuta  to  about 
three  and  a  iinarter  millions  per  annum.     Then  follows  a  gap  whict: 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  from  llie  elementary  schoot 
□ever  cross,  so  that  their  education  terminatea  at  the  fourth,  fiflh^ 
or  sixth    standard.     This   gap   is   al   present  but   very    ioipcrfeotlj 
bridged  over  by  the  evening  runtinuation  school.     To  make    thil 
school  a  success,  a  very  great  deal  more  elasticity  most  he  givou  t<i 
the  Code.     It  is  the  custom  at  present  in  too  many  eveniog-Bol 
to  do  little  more  than  repeat  the  lessons  the  children  ban  roedi 
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the  dftj-schoots,  and  this  U  nccenstUted  by  the  aystcm  oa  wliick 
e  g:niut  fur  tlie  creniLg-scbools  is  admiDistered.  To  make  aa 
reciIiig-BcliooI  a  suoceas,  the  aubjctts  taught  must  be  lu  advance  of 
CMC  taught  in  the  day-schuolti,  but  it  is  uF  far  greater  importauce 
that  the  methoda  of  teaching  should  be  diScreot  irom  ihiMe  to  which 
the  children  have  been  accuatomcd.  Duritig  the  two  or  three  jcars 
vbich  should  clapeo  bctvreca  a  boj  leaving  the  clemeDtary  school  at 
the  fifth  standard  and  entoriug  the  Government  science  class,  it  is  of 
far  utort;  imporlanec  th&t  bin  rceeptlvc  faculties  should  be  kept  atice 
and  his  iutereat  avrakeu«<l  iu  thosK  subjects  vhich  he  will  afterirards 
have  to  study  than  that  be  should  be  taught  aaytbing  aystematicallf. 
Elementary  experimental  lei^turei  with  opportunities  fur  the  boys  to 
try  the  experiments  for  thcm'sulvcs  aftervards,  uiagic-lautcru  displays, 
and  what  have  recently  become  generally  known  as  recreative  subjects, 
constitute  the  kind  of  leaching  which  shouM  be  encouraged ;  and,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Bradford  School  Hoard,  the  inspector's  report 
should  refer  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  provided  rather  than  to 
examiimiion  rL-sulta,  and  thia  report  ahotild  be  the  ba^is  on  nhich  the 
grant  should  be  awurdi:d.  "Wheu  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  eixteen, 
may  nith  udvantugc  pa&s  from  the  eveniug  "recreative  class"  to 
the  Gorcrunicnt  wicticc  class,  there  ta  Icarn  systematically  two  or 
three  selected  subjects  bearing  upon  bis  daily  oecupation.  By  this 
ime  he  may  be  expected  to  study  scieace  or  art  for  its  own  sake,  and 
payment  bused  ou  the  reJtults  of  examination  will  not  hare  the  same 
iDJurious  clfvet  as  iu  the  case  of  tlie  evening  continuation  schools. 
Hitherto  the  system  adopted  by  tlic  Science  and  Art  Departmcut 
as  worked  successfully,  and,  up  to  a  ccrtais  poiut,  there  is  Utttc 
objection  to  it  But  the  system  of  payment  by  results  mokes  the 
bighest  ela^  of  teoefaing  almost  impossible  Iu  classes  which  depend 
prineipnlly  on  the  Government  grant.  Certalu  Bubjecti  included 
in  the  svllabus  of  the  dej>artmeiit  attract  but  few  students,  and  it  is 
only  in  very  Isrge  schools  that  clasiea  in  these  subjects  can  be  made 
to  pay  their  expenses.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  honours 
stages  iu  nearly  all  snbject^i ;  and  the  uccessity  under  which  the 
teacher  is  placed  to  take  bis  class  over  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the 
aubjcct  ill  the  course  of  abaut  thirty  lectures,  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vents him  from  doing  his  best  wurk.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  iu  a 
verument  science  class  for  a  teacher  to  enter  very  fully  into  ouo 
braath  of  his  subject.  IIl-  could  not,  for  instance,  give  a  whole 
course  of  lectures  on  machine  design,  on  the  strength  of  materials, 
on  electrical  measurements,  oa  the  geology  of  the  district,  ou  the 
coal-tar  colours,  or  on  any  one  of  the  thousand  subjects  thut  the 
peculiar  couditiuua  of  the  locality  may  rcnd<r  of  special  importauM* 
And  here  lies  one  great  distiiicilou  between  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
meot  teieuce  school  aud  that  of  the  uuiveraity  or  umrerslty  college. 
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or  erm  tlie  univonity  extcuaion  lecture.  The  anivcniity  tcacder  tbkj 
select  a  portion  of  a  sabjcct  on  which  ho  is  speriall;'  quklified  to 
lecture,  or  which  is  pariiculnrly  needed  by  his  olaw,  aud  iu»t  go  fir 
towards  makiug  his  students  mssters  of  that  porttoo,  while  atodents 
tnaj  come  to  the  uoiversity  college  with  the  sole  otiject  of  ^tndying 
theoretically  aiid  practicatly  some  particular  branch  of  a  subject,  and 
learning  all  that  cau  be  learued  reapcctitig  it  Obviously,  thia  dms 
of  work  cannot  be  supported  oa  tbc  system  of  "  payment  by  resnlts." 

It  should  be  boroc  in  mind  that  the  operations  of  the  unirerxity 
college  arc  not  to  bo  eonflncd  to  its  immediate  locality.  It  may 
reasoaably  bo  expected  to  draw  stuficnta  from  distances  of  twenty 
niites,  and,  by  sending  its  professors  aud  Iceturcri  into  tbo  surrounding 
districts,  may  exert  ita  influence  over  &  still  greater  area.  White 
this  extension  of  its  field  teuds  to  render  the  unircrsity^  college  a 
national  institution,  it  to  some  extent  diminishes  its  claim  on  the 
municipality  in  which  it  is  situated,  though  it  may  be  fairly  urged 
that  an  expenditure  inenrrcd  by  a  local  authority  in  conferring  llio 
bcnehta  of  university  education  even  upon  the  inhabitants  of  snr* 
rounding  towna  would  prorc  to  be  well  sjicnt  iu  the  interest  of  the 
ratepaTcra. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  univcnity  college  shonld  not  be 
limited  to  one  or  two  departments.  It  should  include,  besides  acicnoe 
and  technology,  literature,  music,  and  fine  art,  and  should  provide  a 
complete  university  cdacation  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  all  comers. 

The  relations  of  the  university  colleges  to  tcchnicsl  education  con- 
stitute an  important  question  which  will  very  soon  demand  serious 
attention.  All  scientific  teaching  may  be  regarded  as  techniral  educa- 
tion; but,  in  the  restricted  Bcnsc  of  the  term,  technical  education  implies 
the  teaching  of  the  principles  and  methods  which  belong  specially 
to  one  profession,  or  industry,  or  group  of  indtistries.  The  learued 
professions,  of  conrsc,  come  under  this  head,  and  most  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks  arc  equally  applicable  to  them  as  to  the  mechanical 
trades  to  whicb  they  more  especially  refer,  but  auch  trailcs  unions  M 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  and  the  MediL-al  Council  of  Great 
Britain  do  not  allow  all  local  colleges  a  perfectly  free  field  in  their 
special  departments.  In  carrying  on  technical  education,  the  unt- 
rcrsitics,  unaided,  can  do  but  little ;  for  not  only  is  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  practical  details  of  the  particular  Iraite 
neccsaary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  pure  education  alist, 
hoHe\'cr  well  qualified  for  his  tntik,  would  fail  to  gnio  the  confidence 
cither  of  employers  or  workmen.  That  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
the  tcchnieal  schools  of  a  district  should  be  iutimnlely  assoctatcd  with 
some  establishment  of  general  and  scientific  education  is  eridenCr 
inasmuch  as  such  training  mnat  form  the  foundation  of  all  (ecliDlcal 
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toauhiny,  and  it  iui-olTca  a  waste  of  power  when  technical  classes 
have  to  make  special  provlEioa  for  the  teJicliing  of  scicnttltc  principtes. 
The  fltiident  of  medicine  requires  a  kuowledve  of  the  dements  of 
cbemidtry,  physics,  mechauits,  aad  biologv,  aud  this  he  can  acquire 
in  compnny  with  other  students  at  a  unircrsitj  collc|;e  at  least  as 
thoronghly  as  by  attending  special  courses  of  iuntruction  in  these 
sabjccls  in  his  college  of  mediciuc.  The  sumc,  mulatii  mutandis,  is 
true  of  the  engineer,  the  mctal-pUtc  worker,  the  dyer,  the  weaver,  and 
of  the  followers  of  every  other  craft,  but  the  special  training  which 
dUtinf^iisbes  the  dyer  or  weaver  from  the  mau  of  science  miut  he 
provided  by  the  crafttman  himself.  Very  much  of  this  special  teach- 
ing is  affordcil  to  the  apprentice  in  the  factory  or  workshop  ;  but,  with 
division  of  labour  carried  to  the  extreme  length  which  now  obtains 
ill  many  industries,  there  is  ample  scope  for  widening  in  Oio  tccbuical 
claw  the  nonov  trainiog  which  the  trade  apprentice  too  often  reoeives 
in  the  works.  But  even  if  the  technical  teaching  is  conlined  to  the 
scientilic  principles  on  which  each  trade  is  ba^ed,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  course  of  instruction  should  be  laid  down  by,  or  with  the  co- 
operation of,  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  it  is  not 
likely  to  assume  that  practical  character  which  b  essential  in  order  to 
appeal  to  the  purely  practical  miiu.  As  pointed  out  by  Profesaor 
Stuart  a  short  time  ago,  iu  order  that  a  technical  school  may  be  suc- 
cessful the  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  employers  of  labour,  and 
the  school  shuuld  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  the 
aame  cla«i ;  the  teaching,  however,  should,  as  far  as  pgsaible,  be 
carried  out  by  those  who  have  made  the  art  of  teaching  their  special 
atndy. 

The  formation  of  a  technical  committee  of  practical  tradc-smon 
to  auperintcnd  the  technical  teaching  in  connection  with  each  im- 
portant industry  in  the  locnlity  amounts  to  something  like  the  revival 
of  the  trade  guilds  in  their  ancient  educational  capaL-ity.  But  the 
new  guild  has  in  the  university  college  much  of  the  educational 
machinery  which  it  requires  all  ready  to  its  hand,  and  its  task  con- 
Bctpicntly  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  one.  The  scicntiiie  principles 
would  be  taught  by  the  stalT  of  the  collc^,  the  special  technical 
teachers  would  be  nominated  by  the  committee,  and  the  committee 
voiild  take  the  direct  supcrviuion  of  any  practical  work  which  might 
bo  carried  out  lliis  would  give  the  public  confidence  tlitt  the 
te»('hing  provided  was  such  as  would  prove  of  real  practical  value  to 
the  students. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  determine  a  little  more  definitely  what  is  the 
precise  function  of  the  university  college  in  conncrtiim  with  technical 
education,  and  in  the  tirst  place  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
a  ttehnical  school  and  a  trade  schooL  In  a  trade  school  students 
Icara  precisely  what  they  would  learn  in  a  workshop.     Sueh  schools 
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exist  ia  Fr>QCc  and  America  aud  clactrlicre,  and  id  tbo  traded  vliicli 
require  corapamtivcly  little  skill  aud  inexpensive  plaat  tlicre  an 
muuv  cxaniplca  in  counection  with  rcfugc-s,  rcfbrinatorics,  and  einultr 
iastitulioiiit  iu  this  country.  The  tcclmtcal  scboul  is  intended,  not  to 
take  the  place  of  tbe  irorkslio]i,  but  to  supplement  itK  teachiug.  Ia 
tbc  wurksliup  tbe  apprcuticc  ia  tuuglit  to  imitate ,-  in  tbe  technical 
•cboat  ho  should  be  taught  to  think.  In  tlie  norknbop  he  leanu 
methods  ;  iu  tlie  tecliuiciil  ecbuol  lie  should  be  taught  tbe  correnpooil- 
iDg  reasons.  In  the  vorkahop  be  performs  the  sacno  operation 
repeated  i}r  and  under  the  same  couditioaa  until  he  acquirer  manual 
dexterity ;  in  the  tecbnieal  scliool,  if  be  repent  an  upcrutiun,  be  rariw 
the  conditions  so  as  tfj  acquire  practical  knowtedye  aud  be  |irepar 
for  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

In  eudeavouriug  to  provide  a  system  of  tcchnicil  cilueatlon  fori 
nbolc  cuuutry,  it  ia  nccrsaary  Iu  bcgiu  with  tbc  primary  ecbc 
Here  the  course  of  oducatiou  should  be  directed  to  tbe  preparatioa 
of  boys  for  the  workshop  instead  of  tbc  desk.  Freehand  and 
mecbsiiical  drawiu^',  the  elements  of  mensuration  and  mechanics, 
aud,  iu  the  Itighcr  staudards,  the  elements  of  physical  science  shoaU 
be  taught.  The  teaching  of  geometry  should  have  direct  reference 
to  its  application  in  the  norksbop,  and  iu  arithmetic  examples  should 
be  taken  from  workKbop  problems  instead  of  perpetually  recurring  to 
the  retail  BhopkccjKir  for  "  bills  of  parceK"  Following  tbe  primary 
school  should  come  the  CTening  apprenticeship  scbool,  where  elemen- 
tary instruction  iu  special  trades  should  be  giveu,  iu  aoconlance  with 
the  priuciples  epeeiKed  above,  in  order  to  supplcmcut  the  vorkxhop 
practice  of  those  who  have  entered  tlioae  trades.  These  achools 
xbould  he  under  special  technical  committees,  but  their  couduct  is 
not  properly  a  part  of  the  work  of  a  unirersity  college,  thongh  in 
Komc  cases  it  may  be  desirable  that  uoivci-sity  colleges  shouhl  catabll&h 
them.  The  CTcning  apprenticeship  etchool  might  very  well  be  a 
municipal  institution,  supported  by  borough  rates,  and  under  tlie 
general  mnnagemeiit  uf  the  corporatiou  or  other  local  authority,  white 
each  department  should  lie  auperintetidcd  by  ita  special  committee, 
representing  the  particular  trade,  and  partly  elected  by  tbe  member^ 
of  that  trade. 

It  is  tbc  almost  complete  separation  of  our  universities,  our  training 
colIogCA,  and  public  schools,  from  tbe  world  of  commerce  and  tnanu* 
focturo  that  constitutes  ouc  of  the  weakest  points  ia  our  cducatloaal 
system,  and  makes  it  so  difficult  for  our  scbonts  and  coUcgea  to 
provide  tbe  kiud  of  education  which  the  artisan,  tlie  manufacturer,  or 
tbe  mcrchanl  oousidcra  most  raliiabtc.  The  languugc  of  the  schools 
is  diSercDt  from  that  of  real  life,  and  our  textbooks,  and  too  oftca  our 
lectures,  arc  couched  in  this  foreign  language.  For  iusLancc,  in 
teaching  mechanics  to  artisans,  why  should  not  tbc  Ulu&tratiou   be 
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mwn  froni  the  workshop  instead  of  introducing  all  ioris  of  iaiagiaai7 
and  imponsible  combinations  which  lead  the  artisan  mind  to  suppose 
that  the  Hcience  taught  exists  only  on  paper,  uud  has  uo  practical 
bearings?  Is  it  not  time,  for  instance,  to  discard  the  clasaical  "  first, 
second,  and  third  system  of  pulleys,"  and  to  introduce  into  our 
BchooU  anch  tackle  na  is  in  me  in  the  workshops  of  the  day?  By 
allowing  elomeutary  tcaciicrs  to  receive  part  of  their  training  in 
nniversity  colleges  this  dltGcalty  would  he  to  a  considerahlo  extent 
ovprcomc.  la  the  college  classes  tlioy  would  study  side  by  side  with 
young  engineers  or  munufacturera  to  whose  retjuiremeuis  the  teaching 
at  the  college  baa  been  specially  adapted.  When  aflcrwards  th^ 
bare  to  tcadi  the  same  classes  of  students  of  an  earlier  age,  the 
teaching  they  will  be  able  to  give,  first  hand  and  not  from  textbooks, 
will  be  of  a  character  (hat  will  eommeud  itself  to  their  pnpils. 

The  proper  technical  work  of  the  unii-ernity  college  lies  in  the 
training  of  the  workman  (or  premium  apprentice)  to  become  fore- 
man or  manager,  and  it  should  be  within  the  power  of  eiery  skilled 
vorkmon  to  arail  himself  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  technical  dcjiart- 
ment  of  the  college.  It  is  here  that  the  universities  csn  render 
the  greatest  help  to  the  national  indastries.  It  was  the  frequent 
interoonree  between  James  Watt  the  skilled  mechanic  and  the  pro- 
fessors and  fitndenta  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  that  led  to  the 
development  of  the  slcam-cugine,  and  it  is  by  bringing  scionee  in  the 
person  of  nnivcrsity  professors  into  direct  contact  with  industry  as 
leprcacntcil  by  the  most  intelligent  workmen  and  foremen  that  we 
may  look  for  the  greatest  improvements  in  onr  manufoctDres.  Tfao 
technical  dcpajlmcnt  of  the  college  should  aim  at  being  more  Jtke  a 
Uboratory  than  a  workshop.  The  pnrely  scientific  instmction  should 
be  gircn  by  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  college,  but  the  serriees  of 
the  best  specialists  obtainable  slioidd  he  seenn^d  for  the  technical 
teaching.  In  some  diatricts,  and  in  special  trades,  there  can  he 
fonud  In-day  a  constituency  ready  to  prolit  by  technical  teaching  of 
the  highrat  order,  but  generally  the  nuirersity  colleges  must  look  to 
the  apprenticeship  schools  to  prepare  the  studenLs  for  their  technical 
classes,  end  in  some  eases  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  college  should 
start  by  itself  establishing  the  apprcntioeship  school. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  help  from  the 
universities,  it  is  desirable  that  the  bond  between  them  and  the 
local  colleges  should  be  as  strong  as  poa»ible.  Not  only  should  the 
principal  teachers  be  university  graduates,  but  they  should  Ihj 
encouraged  as  far  as  may  be  to  keep  op  their  associatiODS  with  their 
universities.  A  few  weeks'  residence  every  year  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  would  give  a  freshness  and  vigour  to  their  intellecHia!  life, 
aud  enable  them  to  return  to  their  students  with  renewed  youth. 
TTic  students  also  should  he  encouraged  to  feel  that  they  arc  students, 
VOL.  Ln.  y  V 
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DOD-rcsidcnt  iodccd,  liut  still  b</n4  fide  students  of  the  umrernlf. 
This  is  effected  in  part  bj  the  UDiT«nit7  Tcgalatiog  the  curriculBm 
and  Huperiutcudiiig  some  of  the  cxeminatioos  of  the  colleges,  aiul  b; 
the  award  of  uuivcrsity  ocrtilicatcs  to  those  who  arc  suc«6«ftlt  Jim.- 
aoQual  risit  of  all  the  members  of  the  college  to  the  university,  wliei 
the  distaucc  ia  not  too  great,  helps  very  much  towartls  the  same  end; 
but  there  still  remaius  too  f^reat  a  gap  between  the  university  man 
resident  at  Oxford  or  Camlindffe  and  the  matricalatcd  student 
io  the  aftiliatcd  local  college.  If  degree*,  were  conferred  by  the 
universities  on  the  best  students  at  local  colleges,  a  ^at  stop  would 
he  taken  towards  bridging  over  this  gap.  Some  years  ago  it  ms 
proposed  at  Cambridge  that  poll  men  slionid  be  allowed  to  talcs  the 
S.A.  degree  only,  and  that  the  M.A.  and  higher  degrees  should  be 
restricted  to  those  who  had  taken  honours.  The  suggestion  did  not 
meet  with  a  very  favourablt;  reception.  It  might,  huweTcr,  be  worth 
cousidcring  whether  there  would  not  be  some  advantage  ia  coaferriag 
the  h.\,  degree  on  qualified  students  at  local  affiliated  colleges, 
and  reserving  the  M.A.  as  the  mark  of  residence  within  the 
unirersity. 

By  training  teachers,  and  by  examining  and  rewarding  stude 
the  universities  mar  do  much  towards  promoting  higher  education 
throughout  the  country.  They  can  do  but  little  ia  the  way  of  direct 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  education  without  seriously 
crippling  their  work  within  their  own  borders.  Indirectly,  tiowcnr, 
they  may  contribute  to  a  very  large  extent  towards  the  expenaea.  At 
present  there  are  residing  in  the  uuiversities  probably  not  mors 
than  one-third  of  the  totnl  number  of  Fellows  of  the  several  colleges. 
The  remainder  hold  their  fellowships  and  live  where  tbe^  list  llader 
the  mo6t  recent  statutes  it  is  possible  for  the  gorcming  Ixxliea  of 
Komc  colleges  to  prolong  the  tenure  of  bis  fellowship  to  the  liulder  ot 
a  professorial  ehair  in  a  local  college,  in  the  same  way  as  to  a  public 
lecturer  in  the  uutversily.  It  Ibis  power  were  largely  exercised, 
liigber  education  throughout  the  country-  would  receive  a  very  sub- 
stantial suhnidy, 

A  word  about  methods.  In  dealing  with  small  classes,  the  teadier 
baa  ample  op]K>rtniiity  for  direct  tkcrsimal  intcrcourHC  with  erery 
member,  and  it  ia  by  this  means  that  Lis  spirit  is  most  rc«dily  caught 
by  the  student.  But  when  large  claucs  hare  to  bo  provided  for, 
some  other  modes  of  eOecttng  the  same  n-i>uU  must  be  adopted.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  other  system  cijual  to  that  enforced  by  the  (Jnirer- 
-sity  Extension  Syndicate.  The  notes  of  the  lecture,  placed  in  the 
Iwnds  of  the  student  before  iLa  commencomctit,  enable  him  to  gire 
liis  Qudividcd  attention  to  the  words  of  the  speaker ;  the  free  diseusp 
«ion  in  the  class,  which  follows  the  lecture,  gives  him  opportunity  Ld 
etatc  Lis  diffieoltics  and  obtain  their  solution ;  while  the  weekly  pajvera 
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of  questioDS  afford  him  traiaiQi;  ia  the  faculty  of  stating  cle&rly  what 
he  knows,  and  indicate  to  the  lecturer  the  points,  if  a»y,  in  respect 
of  which  be  hiu  failed  to  make  himself  clearly  nnderstood.  It  ia 
4le»rablc  that  the  method  of  the  extension  lecturers  should  be  adopted 
tu  all  cases  where  classes  of  Sfly  or  more  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

If  we  classify  as  local  uutvenity  colleges  nil  public  iustitutiona 
in  which  higher  education  in  several  depnrtmcata  of  study  is  provided, 
nod  which  arc  not  themselves  universities,  9uch  as  King's  College  and 
University  College,  London,  we  find  that  they  already  form  an  orgao- 
izatiou  for  proridiug  a  fairly  complete  system  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  country.  Within  twenty  miles  by  rail  of  the  colleges 
in  BirminghaiD,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Slauchester,  New- 
castle, Nottingham,  Sheflield,  and  Southampton,  there  exists  a  popu- 
lation of  about  11^  millions.  The  number  of  students  attending  at 
the  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  is  about  550,  the  Midland  Institute 
taking  most  of  the  evening  students  in  the  town.  At  Bristol  the 
number  exceeds  700 )  At  Leedv,  1,035  ;  at  University  College,  London, 
1.250;  St  the  Owens  College,  about  1,300;  at  Nottingham,  about 
1,400;  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  about  480;  at  Shemeld, 
about  420;  and  at  Southamptou, -IGO.  At  nearly  all  these  college! 
the  expenditure  exceeds  the  income,  and  special  maintenance  fund* 
have  to  be  raised  to  restore  the  balance ;  but  c*'cn  with  this 
belp  the  work  of  nearly  every  college  is  much  restricted  from  want 
of  funds,  and  its  field  of  operations  is  generally  bounded  by  its  own 
walls,  missionary  enterprise  in  the  aurrounding  district  licing  found 
practically  impossible  with  the  resources  at  di^^posal.  The  endow* 
Kicnts  of  the  uuiversity  colleges  have  been  derived  partly  from 
douatious.  most  of  nhich  liarc  been  given  foou  af^cr  the  foundation 
of  each  college,  and  partly  from  bequest*,  but  one  great  hindrance  to 
snms  of  money  being  bequeathed  to  the  younger  colleges  is  the  occse 
of  insecurity  induced  by  tlie  want  of  a  suflicieutly  permanent  income. 
Cu  fact,  some  of  the  colleges  at  this  moment  are  in  a  position  in 
which  they  cannot  continue  to  exist,  hut  must  cither  obtain  more 
support  within  n  few  years,  or  must  change  allogctbcr  their  methods 
and  aims,  and  convert  thcmaelves  iulu  Government  science  cla.'iscs  and 
technical  schools  instead  of  continuing  as  university  colleges. 

It  is  fre<iuctitly  urged  that  education,  like  ordinary  commercial 
enterprise,  sliould  be  self-supporting,  and  that  the  founders  of  a  college 
have  no  more  right  to  ask  for  a  subsidy  than  the  pnimutcrs  of  a 
commercial  company.  There  is,  however,  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  If  a  man  require  gas  or  water,  railway 
facilities  or  a  steamboat  passage,  a  steel  casting  or  a  Htcam-cnginc, 
be  is  generally  in  a  position  to  pay  for  it  at  once  or  within  a  very 
short  timcj  and,  if  he  require  it  for  commercial  purposes,  it  is  to  bs 
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expected  tlikt  tlic  purchaser  will  begin  to  recnve  some  rctarn  for 
his  outlay  oaon  aUur  it  ia  mailc.     But  the  ca»e  is  very  (liiTcrent  witli 
f^iicstiou.     lite  boy  or  girl  recciriag  the  inatniction  is,  from  the 
vETf  nature  of  tlic  c«so,  so  placed  tbat  the  wealth  acquired   most  be 
for  a  loD^  time  uuproductivo  from  n  fiiiaucial  poiut  of  view.     The 
student  iDBv  ur  may  uol  liuve  parents  or  guardians  aUe  to   pay  the 
value  of  the  educatioa,  bu|,  to  put  the  queattoa  oa  a  par   with  a 
commercial  trauaac'tioii,   the  atudeut  should  pay   fur   his   cilncatioo 
himself  hy  n  prDniiiuory  note,  rctumahlu  (say)  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
i^cars,  vrhcu  he  has  begun  to  rcccirc  some  return  from  liis  tMlnciitioik 
Fracticj\ily,  it  nmouuts  to  thi« :  Each  generation,  instead  of  paying 
for    its    own    cducatiou.   paytt   fur    that  of    its    Huccessor.       itobert 
Steplieuson   gave   iilO^OOO   to    the   iustjtutiuu    lo    vbieb    bo    in*-\ 
indebted  fur  the  greater  part  of  bis  early  education,  and   wb»t  is 
rcijuircd  is  that  every  otic  ahoidd   attempt  to   pay  to  the    Ik*"!  of 
his  abilities  a  fair  sum   for   the  edanatiun  be    baa  rcoctved  wben 
be  has  tivcil  loii^  enough  to  learn  its  raluc.      If  this  principle    were-' 
acted  upon  generally,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  tmiTcmity^j 
colleges  to  eurtail   their  work  for  want  of  funds  to  aurtf  it  «M 
On  inquiry  among  the  colleges,  it  appears  that  aa  ioercase  of  nboat 
.€4,000  or  £5,000  tu  the  auntial  ineouie  of  each  would  enable  them 
to  carry  out  most  of  what  they  are  desirous  of  doing.    State  aidrj 
appeiuK  to  be  the  ouly  source  to  wliich  to  look  for  the  ncedwl  help. 

In  uU  foreign  cuuutncs  nhicli  bare  obtained  aoy  hig:h  degree  ofj 
eivilizatiou,  aniTcrsity  education  is  aided  by  the  State.     "Dm  auoe 
the  case  in  India  and   our  coioniM.     The  uuircraitics   of  Stotlaud 
rpeeivc  about  A'17,000  per  auuum  from  ibe  Imperial  Kxchcqocrj  thc-J 
Boyal  UniTcniiy  of  Irclaud  and  its  associated  colleges  Jt^\,-WG 
anitum;     and    recently   .€12,000   a  year   baa   lieen    gmnted    to  tb^j 
UuLvcrsity  Collcgca  of  Wales.     Outil  a  few  weeks  a^o  Knglaod  aloae-J 
received  uolhiug  towards  uoiversity  teaching,  for  tbc  Univcraity  of 
Loudou  is  au  cxaojiuiug  body  ouly.     Tbc  grant  to  tbc  iScicncc  noiT^ 
Art  Department  ia  a  little  over  ;t;K>0,OW  per  annum.    There  Govern-; 
loent  aid  to  education  ceases;   private  enterprise  or  bencvoteace  bi 
hitherto  done  the  rest,  so  far  as  it   has   been  done  at  all.      A   f^raet' 
to  the  nniverKity  colleges  of  about  €30,000  or  €GO,000  per  aatium 
would  auDice  to  create  a  nearly  complete  system  of  unirersity  leaehiaf 
for  tlie  whole  oountry. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Govcrnraeiit  aid  cannot  he  given  willuiiit 
Govemmeut  interference.  If  this  meant  periodic  examinatious  of  | 
the  college  students  after  the  manner  of  the  elementary  lu^booli  nr 
GoTcrument  Hclence  classes,  the  result  would  be  fatal  to  tbc  university 
colleges,  wbicb  had  belter  struggle  on  as  at  present  than  thus  saeri' 
ficc  tht'ir  uscfulncM.  Hut  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  more 
stringent  conditions  would  be  required  than  in  the  cMc  of  the  WcUb 
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Feolle^cs,  aod  the  several  govcrniQ^  bodies  would  not  be  anwilling  to 
'welcome  one  or  more  jiomiuecs  of  Her  Majesty's Gorernmetit  among 
Chpir  nuaiber. 

Aitotlier  objection  frequently  urged  against  Qorerurocnt  aid  is  that 
it  would  check  local  si)|iport.  This  is  not  found  to  be  the  case  in 
^VaJcs,  Scotland,  or  the  colonics,  but  the  danger,  if  it  exists,  is  at 
oncc  obviated  hy  making  the  subsidy  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
local  sabscriptioDS  or  btquc&ttt.  If  the  Government  grant  were  lixcd 
at  4  per  cent.j  or  5  per  cent.,  of  the  subscribed  capital  of  the 
college,  instead  of  a  chock,  it  would  prove  a  great  spur  to  local  effort. 
To  prevent  very  large;  sums  being  paid  to  iustitutions  which  stand 
least  iu  need  of  help,  the  subsidy  should  be  limited  to  £5,000  per 
annum,  while  no  grant  should  be  given  to  inatltutiom  having  a 
subscribed  capital  of  leas  than  i:20,t}00.  The  guarantee  of  permanence 
[.thus  given  to  the  univcraitr  colleges  by  securing  to  them  an  income 
would  go  for  towards  attractius  donations  and  bequests  for  buildings 
and  cquipmcul.  A  coimidcrablc  jwrtion  of  the  (.rovcrumcnt  gr&ut  to 
the  colleges  might  with  advantage  be  expended  in  small  scholar- 
ships, enabling  any  student  who  bai  passed  in  tlie  advanced  stage 
iu  tbe  examiuatiou  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  attend  the 
college  classes  free  of  exitense  either  for  fees  or  truvelliug. 

Iu  coucluaiou,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  caforccd  that  it  is  tbe 
«pccial  feature  of  uoivcrsity  training  to  provide  fdacatioa  as  dis- 
nguished  from  mere  m/ormation,  TJioee  who  desire  that  students 
itiuiild  simply  be  taught  facts  and  melhodsj  who  wi«h  to  make  the 
college  a  mere  technical  school  even  in  it^  departments  of  pure 
science,  wilt  be  able  to  find  suCQciently  good  teachers  without  draw- 
ing on  the  resources  of  the  uuivcntitics.  lb  is  indeed  seldom  that 
the  uuivcraity  man  is  an  cncjclopxdiu  of  facts  and  figures ;  rather, 
be  is  one  who  has  thought  deeply  on  bis  special  branch  of  study  and 
made  it  bis  own  from  its  very  fouudntions.  He  haa  acquired  the 
truly  seicutific  spirit,  ami  regards  all  things  from  the  standpoiut  thus 
gained.  It  is  tbe  raising  of  tbe  student  to  the  same  platform  as 
the  teacher,  the  placiug  him  iu  a  ]>o»itiou  to  acquire  further  know- 
ledge by  himself  in  the  best  [lossible  way — in  fact,  nothing  short  of 
Ilia  intellectual  regeneration — that  cou«tilutea  the  essential  character- 
istic of  university  teaching,  and,  if  this  is  absent,  call  the  iustituti(Hi 
what  you  will,  hut  not  a  university  college. 

Wm.  Gaunmt. 
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IT  vas  during   thU  period  of  proBperity,  sliortk  after  xhc   trcitr" 
had  been  made  with  the  Rezigats,  that  the  liiatorj  ofMandogln 
began   to    coimcct    itself   with    the    recoFded    bUtory  of    KgyptiaA 
aflaire. 

A  man  named  Balali,  irhofic  prcvioua  career  of  tnachcnr  antl 
sclfibbDCH  iu  Darfour  is  too  long  to  eotcr  into  here,  prescuted  bim- 
Bclf  at  Khartoum  and  prevailed  upon  the  goTcrnor,  Hafit  Pasha,  lt> 
give  him  a  small  furco  of  Kg,vptiau  troops  for  tbc  parpo^e  of  making 
good  a  claim  whiek  he  asserted  bimMelf  tu  pouess  against  the  Su]tut 
of  Darfour.  Contrary  rc|)orta  which  urrivcd  from  Darfour  shortW 
allcr  the  .sohlicra  hafl  been  granted  aroused  distrust  iu  the  mind  of  tlic 
governor,  act!  it  ira«  thought  well  tu  impose  some  check  upon  BalalL 
He  hod  Hcclarcd  his  intention  of  eutcring  Dnrfour  from  the  south  bjr 
the  Bnhr-cl-tjhftitiil.  Zc^bchr'snamc  was  at  this  time  known  as  rcpK- 
■enting  one  of  the  most  fully  oi|;aQizcd  forces  of  rarilization  in  the  half* 
e:(plorrd  nn-jthern  country.  Dufir  Pasha  seut  for  bim,  eommuuicated 
to  bim  nil  the  intelligence  wbick  he  himself  possessed,  «uJ  gaw 
liim  a  commissioQ  to  accompany  Balali.  His  instmctiona  were 
to  give  Balali  erery  as!<L<itauce,  but  to  wntrh  and  report  upon  hi* 
actioDS  to  the  Gorenimcot.  Balali's  cspedition  had  a  toonth's 
start  of  Zebehr,  and  Zcbehr  came  up  to  it  at  \reshnicl  K^ 
(about  9"  lit.  2if  long.).  This  is  a  ten  days'  journey  from  All 
Imouri's  station,  and  from  AH  Imouri  to  Mandugha  is  ton  days 
more.*  Vpon  reaching  Balali,  Zebehr  told  bim  of  bb  commistioa 
from  the  novcrnmcnt  to  assist  him,  and  bcggol  to  know  liis  plan  of 
campaign.     Bulaii  inforDaed  him  that  bis  intention  was  to  naorcb  by 

*  A  Mmmm  aWako  nppnn  to  le  ta  sutipwiij  IkU  time  merohanta*  •lotion*  of  tfer 
II*lir-«l'tilusftl  iMa*t4tuttU  ^bsbr's  cooMo'.    Il»  Icnilory  -wm  to  tbv  trot  uf  tbta. 


vaj  of  MaDdugba,  and  it  van  agreed  that  it  was  better  for  i^-bchr 
to  go  forward  aod  prepare  for  the  rcccptioD  of  the  troops.  He 
nccordiDgly  left  tbe  c9cp4>dition  and  hurriod  to  Mandugba,  wbcre  he 
prepared  quarters  for  Balali's  armj  outside  the  town,  la  the  mcao- 
tim«  Kuraliook  Ali,  commander  of  tlic  Kgji-ptiiQ  troops,  irbo  distrusted 
Balali,  quarrelled  wilb  him,  and  was,  as  a  conscqueucc,  poisoued  by 
Balall  OD  the  road.  Zebehr  was  told  of  the  circumatance  bv  fricuda 
of  the  murdered  geoeml  aa  soou  aa  the  troops  arrived  at  Mandugba, 
aad  vaa  warned  to  be  on  hia  guard  lest  the  same  fate  might  over- 
take him. 

Balali  remained  with  him  for  a  year,  during  which  time  /.ebchr 
maiDtaiDcd  bim  and  Ins  army,  cxpendiiig  altogether  ou  that  account 
.C7,SO0.  The  troops  were  very  much  diai^oulcuted  with  their  position, 
and  caused  do  Utile  trouble  to  Zebehr.  The  situatiuu  altogether  was 
one  which  could  not  last,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Zelfchr  ctilered  into 
explanations  with  Balali,  reminding  him  that  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  80ppo«ed  to  be  D/irfour,  and  putting  before  him  that  he 
bad  now  been  at  ^talldugba  a  year,  and  that  the  expense  of  maiu- 
taioing  sach  a  force  was  a  heavy  strain  upon  hospitality. 

To  tliis  Dalali  replied  that  it  was  true  that  he  meant  ti>  attack 
Darfour,  hut  that  be  bad  a  commission  from  the  Government  to 
conquer  the  proTinccs  of  the  AVbite  Nile  first. 

"  Dafir  Pasha  gave  you  a  coinmissioo  to  conquer  the  White 
Nile  7  " 

"  Yes." 

"  If  tliis  is  true,  show  me  your  papera." 

Balali  angrily  denied  the  right  of  Zcbchr  to  interfere.  Zebehr 
could  uot  extract  any  definite  stat^'mcnt  of  his  intentions.  He 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  reporting  the  whole  inter- 
view to  Klinrtoum,  adding  bis  opinion  that  BiUuli  was  altogether 
tiDtrustworthy,  and  praying  the  Govcrnmcut  to  take  prcveutive 
iDCasnrci  as  soon  as  possible. 

Jiainli  sent  for  mercenary  troops  from  Darfour,  where  the  warlike 
tribes  hire  themselves  out  to  whoever  wants  ihpm.  He  obtained  them 
to  the  number  of  about  2,000,  and  began  to  spread  the  report  that  he 
was  the  Mabdi.  Zebehr  now  kept  apies  in  Balali's  rnmp,  and  by  this 
means  he  became  aware  that  Bakli  had  formed  a  scheme  for  taking 
the  merchant  stations  of  the  Bahr-cl-Gbazal,  after  which  he  inteaded 
to  declare  himself  openly  to  he  the  Mahdi,  and,  if  people  rnllted  to 
bim  as  he  expected,  to  attack  Alaudugba,  drivo  out  Zebehr,  and 
reign  in  his  place. 

Possessed  of  this  information,  he  went  to  him  and  rrproacbed 
him  liith  bin  intended  treachery,  but  Italali  assured  bim  that, 
BO  far  as  regarded  himself,  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it, 
"  It  is  true,"  be  said,  "  that  1  bare  a  secret  agreement  with  the 
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Goveronient  of  Khartoum  which  gives  mc  pcnnwsion  to  conqoer  the 
stations  of  Bahr-el-Gbazal  and  to  goveru  them.  But  yon  vUl  be  my 
friend.  \Vc  will  gorem  aide  by  tide.  Vou  have  entertained  mcDOV 
ioT  a  year.  You  have  been  an  my  oira  right  arm.  How  coalil  I 
repay  thia  by  treachery  ?  "  Zcbcbr  still  feared  to  be  poisoned  m 
Kurshook  All  had  been,  and  he  took  maay  prccautioos  agaiuBt  it. 
Wbcn  further  information  reached  liim  that  Balali  had  not  abnndoned 
his  projectH,  he  had  another  iutcrvien-.  BaluU'fl  protestations  wero  more 
vehement  than,  bcfure.  "  You  arc  my  brother  and  my  right  baud,"  be 
aaid;  "how  can  I  warwitHyou?"  'Hiis was  their  lant  iuterricw  before 
Batali  act  out  on  bis  expedition  tliruush  the  Uahr-cl-Ghaaol.  The 
merchant  atstiona  urcrc  fjuitc  unable  to  withstand  him.  Tbcy 
submitted  without  fighting  and  he  took  posscasiou  of  the  fotlowing 
Btatious,  all  lying  to  the  cast  of  31aadugba :  Moushra-Abekir, 
Agugu,  Arlrabs- Zcbcbr,  AU  Imouri,  Ali  Birsaily,  Kurshook  Ali, 
Khortitas,  Aeherccf,  Abd.eUSammatj  Idris  Abtar.  He  took  ereiy- 
thing  that  hu  fuu:id  in  thu  stationH,  giving  the  womcu  to  be  oatragod 
by  his  Buldiers,  and  possciising  Imutclf  of  the  wealth  uf  tbo 
merchant;!.  He  put  the  merchants  themselves  in  irons,  bringing 
them  like  slarca  towards  Maudugba.  At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  the  Mahdi,  and,  as  he  bad  expected,  maiiy  ilocked 
to  ]m  standard.  At  Idria  Abtar,  wliich  was  the  nearest  statioa  to 
Ki'^bcbr,  he  would  have  hung  idris  Abtar  hiouclf,  but  his  odvisera 
warned  Uim  that  to  do  so  would  alarm  Zebehr,  who  would  be  pre> 
pared  to  resist  him  iu  Maudugba.  He  answered  that  he  would  take 
Zebehr  by  cunning,  and  kill  bim  too;  and  be  scut  to  beg  Zcbcbr  to 
meet  bim.  Zebcbr  being  iuftirmcd  uf  all  that  bapjieocd,  returned  a 
mcascQgcr  to  ask  vhat  be  wanted,  and  Bal&li  threw  off  the  mask. 
Declaring  himself  to  be  master  of  the  H&lir-cl-Gb!tr.&l,  be  summoned 
Zcbclir  to  submit  or  fight.  Zcbclir's  reply  to  the  summons  was: 
"  Have  you  aullmrily  from  the  Goveriimeut  to  take  this  place  from 
me  ?  If  you  have,  tell  me.  If  you  have  not,  tell  me  also,  that  X 
may  decide  what  I  shall  do/' 

I0  thia  Balali  made  no  answer,  but  by  nicaus  of  spcs  Zcbcbr 
knew  that  his  iutcution  was  to  advance  upon  Mandugbu.  Zcbcbr 
vras  well  aware  that  to  hare  retreated  at  this  time  before  Balali  would 
hare  been  to  destroy  bis  prestige  for  ever,  and  to  have  given  ap  his 
kingdom  to  ruin.  He  bad  sent  reports  to  Khartoum  of  what  Balali 
was  doing,  but  bad  received  no  answer,  and  in  the  ainence  of  instmo- 
tions  from  hearlqimrtcrs,  be  vaa  hound  to  take  tlie  responsibility  of 
action  upou  bimsctf.     He  accordingly  prepared  for  war. 

But  Ilia  soldiers  were  diatiibutcd  through  all  the  towns  of  bis 
dominions.  The  troojis  winch  he  eoald  at  that  time  mobttiz<  ia 
Matidiigba  were  uutuumbertNl  by  Balali's  forces  in  a  proportion  of 
something  like  ten  to  one.    Zebehr's  men  vrere,  however,  well  armed 
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id  fair)/  discipliaed ;  BaUli's  srioy  was  a  mere  rabble.  Tbe  en- 
Icampmeut  wbicb  had  been  assigued  to  Balali  was  to  tlie  south  of 
Iklandugbn.  A  small  stream  flowed  to  tbc  cast  ot  both  places ;  aud 
cast  again  of  the  stream  the  road  by  which  MatidugUa  nan  approached 
from  the  Uabr-cl-Ghazal  split  into  two  branches,  one  leading  Dorth  to 
^landiigba,  one  eouth  to  BaluU'ii  encampment.  The  Paslia  drew  a 
(ilan  of  the  position  thus  ; 
When  Balali  was  eccu 
to  lie  approa'-'liiog,  Zcbehr 
drew  up  hia  men  iu  three 
blocks  outside  the  city, 
determining  to  wait  and 
see  whether  Balali  would 
go  peacefully  to  his  own 
Bucanipmcut,  or  whutbcr 
Qc  meant  to  attack.     At 


]e     branching     of     the 
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[roads  there  was  no  longer 
atiy  iloubt.  Halali  marched 
it  ence  upon  Mandugba, 
Fbreaking  up  his  army  with 
Lthe  intcntiou  to  surround 
le  town.     Zcbchr'a  men 
^vere  eager  to  begin,   but 
jc  restrained  them,  allow- 
ing  lluJali    to  weaken    hia  force  by   dispersioD,    till    Balali  himself 
'rode  out  from  amongst  his  mm,  and  began   the   battle   by  firing  at 
Zebchr,  who  wa»  on  hurt-cbaek  with   tbe   centre  of  the   force.      Ue 
wounded  Zcbchr  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  aud  was  answered  by  a 
volley  from  Zebebr'i  troopti.      Firing  coiititiuod   for   a  few   minutes 
very  hotly,  people  iu  the  station  being  wounded,  as  well  aa  soldiers; 
then  guua  were  flung  away,  and  the  battle  was  finished  iu  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest.     "  As  for  me,"  the  Pasha  said.      '•  I   said   in  my 
heart,  "  [  have  no  quarrel  with  these  tnMips.    ]  wilt  kill  none  but  ISuIali.' 
JBrcry  one  was  mixed  together,  but  I  aougbt   him  out.     His  brother 
threw  himself  between  us;  1  killed  his  brother.     Another  brother 
came  between  us,  aud  I  killed  him.     Then  Balali  roa   away,  but  I 
gallojicd  after  him  and  killed  him.     My  cucmica  have  accused  me 
that  I  killed  Balali  without  a  cause.     !Now  you  know  the  cause;  say, 
did  not  that  tnutor  docrvc  his  death  ?  "  * 

The  battle  had  lasted  one  hour.     The  death  of  Balali  brought  it  to 

*  Uy  jula  namtive  do«a  littlo  juatiw  to  Uh>  rigimr  and  nuimktian  nith  which  the 
J^bi  told  tbis  *tory.  "Yh"  liiagant  >t  Ujilsli's  early  tmulivry,  tho  aeoriL  of  bis  la,t«r  |>m- 
tcatAtioD*.  tbp  lntti:r  Imigli  kt  liiN  cowiudioo  wkea  he  mo  nwkjr  ia  batUo^  tba  candid 
■Btiafnction  in  bn  ilnth,  wcrr  not  Iiidcleti  by  tlic  iBt«n-|ii«tni^s  brokMi  Bogliah  j  bot  on 
|HUD  of  fatling  ioto  tarcDtioi)  I  most  ktvp  to  tiw  tnerc  wmrda  I  recoiTod. 
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an  end.  Without  a  leader  the  blitcks  at  oucc  submitted.  Zebdir 
fired  the  merchants  whum  be  found  in  BaUU's  train,  and,  coUecttog 
all  tbcir  goods,  he  begged  eacli  man  to  pulut  out  his  uwii.  tie  then 
restored  everything  vith  the  cxcv[)tiuu  of  omui  and  ammunitioa, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  fair  com]>cn8ation  for  the  eervioe  he  bad 
rendered,  and  the  merchants  and  natives  retttmcd  to  their  homes. 
Alt  that  belonged  to  the  Goreracacnt  in  Balali's  equipment  waa 
collected  and  put  on  one  nUe,  and  a  full  report  of  tbc  occurrence  was 
sent  to  Kliartoum.  Zvbchr  cxprcsHcd  his  -uilliugue^  at  the  same 
time,  either  to  go  up  to  Kbarioum  to  answer  for  the  action  he 
had  taken,  or  to  await  a  comraissioa  of  inquiry  at  Maodngba, 
as  tlie  Government  might  dircet.  In  reply,  Dafir  Pashii  sent 
down  Ali  hey,  a  Syrian,  and  tnclvc  minor  mca,  with  a  coiuiniseion 
to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  and  to  report  to  the  Goremmont. 
Zebchr  laid  everything  upcu  to  their  inspection  nt  Mandugba,  and 
Ali  Bey  reported  to  the  Goncniment  in  Zebchr's  farour.  The  terma 
of  the  report  stated  BaloU  to  have  been  evideutly  a  daugerous  and 
dishoDCst  man.  and  a  strong  opiuiou  was  expressed  that  if  Zebchr 
liad  acted  differently  the  whole  country  would  have  beeu  iu  disorder, 
lu  eonsequeuce  of  tbia  report  the  Government  offered  ita  tbaoka  to 
SCebehr,  and  dciircd  him  to  send  in  an  account  of  all  that  be  bad 
spent  on  account  of  Balali's  troops,  By  this  time  the  expenses  bad 
mounted  to  iflO,000.  The  Govcniment  did  not  dispute  the  amount, 
but  desired  bim  to  name  an  agent  in  Khartoum  to  whom  the  money 
should  be  piiid.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  province  of  tbc 
"White  Nile,  aud  Balali's  soldiers  and  arms  were  tranaferrcd  to  hi» 
command.  The  Baluli  incident  took  place  in  1871."  A  few  months 
of  tranquillity  followed  and  then  troublcB  began  to  arise  in  the  North. 
New  tribes  of  Bedouins  had  been  coming  in  upon  those  with  whom 
Zebehr  had  made  tbc  treaty  of  18GJS,  and  internal  quarrels  were 
takingplacc  in  which,  amongst  otiicr  thiug*,  the  new-roiuer»  reproached 
the  older  tribes  with  the  compact  by  which  they  were  bound.  The 
older  Bedouin  tribes  bed  settled  down  into  comparatively  peaceful 
habits  of  life,  doing  a  very  valuable  trade  in  cattle  aud  dairy  prodacA 
with  Mandugba.  They  received  a  constantly  increasing  subaidy  from 
Zebehr  for  the  right  of  way  gnnrantced  throiiRh  their  country  ;  they 
had  shown  thcmselTes  sntLtticd  (vith  their  treaty,  and  they  bod  kept  it 
faithfully.  IVhcther  the  sight  of  the  numerouR  cararaos  which  pawed 
proved  at  last  too  much  for  their  predatory  instincta,  or  whether,  in 
consequence  of  the  infusion  of  wild  racm,  the  party  of  violence  was 
suddenly  strengthened  in  their  councila,  the  result  of  tbeir  quarrcia 
was  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1873,  after  four  years  of 
absolute  peace,  a  big  caravan  was  attacked  and  plundered.  Many  of 
the  men  aocompanyiDg  it  were  killed,  tlie  remainder  Bed  to  Zebehr. 
•  Aftar  ScbwMiiftirth  Uft. 
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He  sent  sn  embassy  to  the  Bedouins  to  rcmonttrate,  saying  :  "  You 
reineniber  our  tre&tv.  I  Jiavc  not  failed  iu  my  part  of  it,  and  yon 
have  liad  your  bcncfll.  Since  ttin  treaty  was  ntude  you  li&re  ti&d 
money  e»cry  year  and  you  have  traded  with  .\tandugl)a.  Wc  Iiave 
hecn  at  peace  and  you  have  been  richer.  Why,  then,  do  you  now 
break  the  treaty  and  kill  and  rob  the  people  who  arc  coming  to  me  ?" 
But  tbey  banded  together  and  replied  that  they  were  tired  of  the 
treaty.  The  money  they  received  in  subsidies  was  less,  they  said,  than 
they  could  get  by  attacking  the  earavans.  They  preferred  to  return 
to  tUeir  old  habits,  which  were  more  worthy  of  a  warlike  nation  than 
to  tnulo  in  butter,  and  they  declared  thai  they  would  be  do  more  at 
peace  with  him.  lie  reminded  them  of  their  oath.  They  replied 
that  many  nuD9  bad  washed  that  away.  Still,  after  much  negotia- 
tion, they  agreed  to  renew  the  treaty,  on  couditiou  that  their  pre<ient 
ofTencc  should  he  wijicd  out.  Shortly  afterwards  tbcy  again  attacked 
n  caravan.  When  Zebehr  again  remonstrated  they  sent  as  their 
spokesman  one  of  their  chiefs  named  })rairaa.  This  Braima  was  a 
very  intelligent  man.  He  saw,  aa  Zchchr  pointed  out,  that  it  was  to 
the  advuntuge  of  the  Bedouins  aa  well  as  of  ercry  one  else  to  keep  the 
road  open  according  to  treaty,  lie  promised  to  try  and  bring  the 
Arabs  Xjo  a  fresh  agreement,  and  in  order  to  test  his  power  Ze!)chr 
sent  GOO  pieces  of  irory  of  bis  own  to  he  |>as5ed  through.  Bmima, 
reluming  with  the  ivory,  called  a  council  of  Arabs.  But  they  refused 
to  agree  to  his  proposals.  "Why,"  they  asked,  "should  we  do  as 
this  man  desires?  He  pays  us  n  small  sum  ;  if  wc  rob  the  cararans 
we  get  all."  Braima  poiutcd  out  that  when  the  road  viOJi  no  longer 
safe  caravans  would  no  longer  paiw  that  way,  and  that  in  grasping  at 
more  they  would  lose  the  subsidy  which  Zebehr  paid.  He  jiointed 
out  also  that  they  had  a  market  themselves  at  Mnndugba  for  their 
milk  and  butter  and  cattle;  that  the  advantages  were  all  on  the  -side 
of  [teace.  T^cy  were  as  unmanageable  toi  other  audiences  who  hare 
made  up  their  minds  fur  nn  aggressive  policy.  Tbcy  replied,  "  No  ; 
tbia  man  is  too  strong,  .\fter  a  time  he  will  come  against  us  and 
conquer  us  as  be  conquered  the  Bongos  and  the  Nynm-Nyams.  It  is 
better  that  wc  should  fight  bim  now."  Braima  coutinucd  to  speak 
in  favonr  of  the  treaty  till  they  silenced  Lini,  saying :  "  If  you  arc 
Zehebr's  friend,  go  nud  live  with  him :  but  if  you  arc  a  Bedouin, 
speak  as  a  Bedouin,  and  act  as  we  act,"  Tliey  tixik  Zehchr's  ivory 
and  wrote  him  a  sealed  letter :  "  Do  not  think  that  %ve  will  make  a 
treaty  with  you  again.  If  you  are  strong  enough  come  out  and 
fight  us."  Zcbebr  wrote  back  to  them  that  peace  was  better  than, 
war;  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  trnde.  He 
reminded  tbcm  that  be,  too,  wan  nn  Arab,  and  again  propose<l  a  treaty 
with  them.  They  replied  that  if  he  was  the  strong  man  people  called 
him,  he  was  to  come  out  and  ftght ;  if  not,  tliat  ihey  would  go  and 
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attack  lilm,  and  destrof  liU  citr  out  of  tlie  vorld.  Then  he  gathered 
his  anuy  aad  went  out  Before  starting  be  aiipoiotcd  us  bis 
rcs{)oti»ibIc  u^cnt  ta  Maodugba  the  Idrin  Abtar,  ithom  he  had  Utelr 
frc<:d  froia  tlic  power  of  Balali.  He  was  an  old  mso.  Zebchr 
bcHcvod  btm  trustworthy;  bnt  he  proved  to  be  odc  of  titose  who  are 
not  to  be  trusted  atone.  "  A  good  man,"  the  Ptshs  said,  "  can  be 
left  to  act  by  huuscif;  one  who  oalf  seems  good  sbows  his  oatiiFe 
vhen  he  is  left  to  himself." 

The  enemy  came  four  days  inarch  to  meet  Zebchr.  Tliejr  numbered 
about  15,000,  of  wliicU  tlie  greater  porliou  was  cavalrr.  Zebchr's 
army  numbered  4->00,  chicRy  ou  foot,  but  well  armed.  They  met 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  aftcraoon.  Zcbcbr  had  trained  his  men  to 
ahout  lying  on  the  ground,  and  wbcn  the  enemy's  caratry  ndi'ani^cd 
to  the  cbaigc,  they  fell  on  their  faces  and  fired.  Jly  this  mancEUTro. 
with  which  the  Bedouins  were  unaa^uainted,  the  enemy  lost  an 
coormons  number  of  caTalry.  After  half  an  hour's  iiglitiiig  tlicr 
vere  repulsed,  but  rallied  and  attacked  a^in.  They  were  repulsed 
AgaiOf  hot  ag;aiu  thcr  rutlied,  aud  at  uighLfuIl  Zebchr  wos  surrounded. 
The  enemy  enclosed  him  on  all  sides  iu  a  long  oral.  lu  the  ui^bt 
he  and  two  of  his  chief  officers  took  off  their  clothes  and  vent  naked 
and  silent  round  the  enemy's  linos  till  they  knew  which  was  the 
weakest  position.  Then  they  roused  their  army,  and  hefore  dawn 
they  attacked.  Tlie  enemy  vaa  completely  taken  by  snrpriae,  and 
iled,  leaving  Zehetir  master  of  the  position,  with  COO  horses  and 
other  spods.  He  began  to  form  a  cavalry  corps.  After  this 
followed  seven  months  of  fighting,  at  the  end  of  which  Zebchr  wat 
master  of  Sbekka.  Three-fonnhs  of  the  Bedouins  submitted  to 
him.  The  other  fourth  tied  to  the  Sultan  of  Darfunr,  and 
offered  themselves  to  him,  entreating  him  to  espouse  their  cause, 
and  to  attack  Zebehr.  Zebchr  in  the  meantime  fortified  himself 
iu  Shckka,  and  wrote  to  offer  bis  conquest  to  the  (lovcrnmcut  at 
Khartoum.  The  Governor  was  no  longer  Uafir  Paaiia  bnt  ismnil.* 
Zebchr  begged  him  to  take  over  tbe  new  country  for  the  Khedive. 
I'*or  his  own  part,  he  said  that  he  wa»  a  merehunt,  that  he  had  much 
to  attend  to  iu  his  own  country,  aud  that  he  preferred  to  confine 
himself  to  bis  business.  "  I  am,"  be  said,  "  a  subject  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  I  was  obliged  to  fight  these  peojile,  but  I  have  no 
wish  to  take  the  country  for  myself.  Send  down  a  Uovcruor.  I 
have  too  much  to  do  to  govern  the  country,  but  I  will  do  alt  that  I 
can  to  help  anybody  else.  Only  attend  to  this  matter  at  once.  It  is 
most  important  that  there  should  he  no  delay."  At  that  time  the 
Pasha  said  this  letter  candidly  expressed  his  Tiews.  Tlis  bosincs*  at 
Mandngba  had  become  very  extensive.      It   was  dourishing,  it  filled 

*  Innsll  YacDiib,  known  to  tia  by  kii  sohsttinent  oppowtion  to  OonioD^  pUas  d 
iVunniL 
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is  Iiandtj,  and  be  bad  do  tbougbt  of  becoming  anjtbing  but  tlio 
erchant  goremor  of  that  protince.  Upon,  the  receipt  of  Zebchr's 
letter  Ismnil  Yaeoub  referred  the  matter  to  Cairo.  From  Cairo  t)ie 
^ansvrer  came  that  Zebehr  was  the  onl^  man  competent  to  govern 
those  wild  countries,  that  their  possession  would  embroil  the  govern- 
mcnt  in  perpetual  little  wars,  and  that  the  best  course  was  to  let  Zebelir 
pay  tribute  for  them,  and  remaia  otherwise  independent,  6xiog  his 
own  taxes  and  gorcmiDg  as  be  pleased.  Ismail  Yacoub  tixed  the 
tribute  at  .€15,000  a  yezv.  Zebelir  accepted  the  proposal,  and  a 
Jbrmal  agreement  was  entered  into. 

In  the  meantime  the   Sult.in  of  Darfourj  lisitening  to   the  repre- 

■rntations  of  those  Bedouins  who  had  fled  to  him  before  Zcbchr,  hail 
ade  op  \\u  mind  to  tight  the  new  conqueror.      He  protested  o^iust 

he  compact  between  Zchehr  and  the  Egyptian  GoTcmmcnt.  claiming 
Bhckka  as  part  of  bis  territor/,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  £gyp' 
tian  GoTernment  to  dispose  of  iC.  He  summoned  Zebehr  to  evacuato 
Zebchr  replied,  '*  This  country  has  been  subject  to  you  for 
Hiirty-six  years.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  slave-hunting  has 
continued  here,  and  the  roads  remain  unsafe.  Vou  have  not  the 
power  to  keep  order.  No  one  can  but  I,  Several  times  before  me 
you  bare  tried  and  failed.  Xow  you  want  rae  to  leave  it,  but  I  wiU 
not.  I  am  dclermined  to  assure  the  safety  of  these  roads."  The 
reply  of  the  Sultan  was  to  declare  war,  but  letters  still  passed  between 
them.  In  all  there  were  eight  letters  upon  this  subject.*  Zebchr 
endeavoured  to  reason  with  him,  and  offered  to  submit  the  question 
to  a  council  of  vise  men,  promising  on  his  part,  if  free  diivcussion 
were  allowed,  to  accept  tlio  Rrbitratioii  of  the  coutici).  The  Sultan's 
final  answer  was,  "  I  am  a  king  and  yon  arc  nothing.  1  trill  not 
rcMon  frith  yon  i  "  and  he  commcuceil  operations  of  war. 

(Tlie  army  which  he  sent  against  Zebchr  was  supposed  to  number 
40,000,  including  0000  cavalry  aud  ^3  cauuon.  It  was  uudcr  the 
in 


Thne  letUn  Bod  «1]  doooaiceta  t«  wlu<:li  tha  I^ha  rcEormd  ia  Uic  coiinc  of  Iim 
aarratiTc  rjfiitcd  at  Ui«  time  t^^   liia  nrrcst  l>f  thu  Eng)ii<h.     Tlicy  louod  out  of  liin 


-  ■-  ■    I' 

'  paiwwion  at  tbat  time.      Siuec  mjr  r«tnrn  to  Kn&lKncI  capimi  of  thi-nt  linvo  hMH  plftr«<l 

'    i\i'vi  corriHiTiRiiiicnt  hiw  kiintly  snminariz.-'il  tlw  c(iiil*iit«  foi 


in  my  luuidn,  ad'I  an  Antii'i  corrmjinnilcnl  hju  kiinlly  xiiminanz.-'ti  uif  coiit«Tit«  lor  inn 
M  follov* :  "  'Die  Lr*t  ifnimlch  U  n.lilti'Ln'd  by  /nlx'hr  ti)  [biihim,  Siiltan  <if  Du*folir. 
Mbinit  lilm  to  aeiKl  a  txintiiijnii't  to  K'ihrxl*ii)iiM«l  to  juin  /><:!)(' lit '■  imlilien  lii  figUtiuf 
(ha  WiipiDds  and  nuniudon  wli'>  clow  tho  maiLn.  Ja  tLo  m-(.'i>ii<1,  2<:i«br  vrftnta  Saltan 
llicsliuu  to  ffiwrd  lurutvU  Agmutt  tbg  ioii'tioua  iuciuiLations  uf  ^UUu  Hamod  ami  Moiiml, 
tlM  two  l«M«ra  of  the  liri(i;9>n'l*.  vbo.  tllm  bninu  iirf«at<iil  by  2ol)vlir'*  trouiMy  otokped 
ftnd  took  ntfiim  with  theirchini's  in  Siilttin  Itimjim'a  dominlona.  In  Lbo  thin),  Zebahr 
compJaiM  of  Sultan  Ibntbini  for  tinving  \akaa  the  ptut  of  the  uianink-n,  and  nutdo  ttn 
to  dghtaninit  Zebchr,  contmry  to  the  law*  uf  thu  I'ruphet.  lu  th«  fourth  <Ie«pabct 
JCebrhr  infomia  Saltan  Ibnhtui  of  hia  tritiui|ik.  »ad  uf  iko  ilofcat  of  tJic  uontinnnt  aunb 
by  IViraliimSo  fifikt  a^oat  tlM  Kbolive'a  tioofw,  and  Biaketi  him  renwiuibra  bo  God 
fi-rnll  tho l>It>odak«>L  TlioGflbdmnteliwae  tuldr«eavd  liyiiebr'hrUr  tbi;lcara«d  achohuv, 
anil  cruiliCe  doctun,  an<l  thclka,  ali^tarifo,  nobtu,  and  notfthW  of  Darfour.  In  thia 
ilMinMb  '/.Kbehi  •lenuuncM  Snltiin  Ibrahim,  ami  thrmn  all  the  blame  of  the  eaUmitouH 
war  UlXin  htm.  The  uthur  thren  (lHt[iatc.-hu  \tc  *ildn-nu.vl  \ty  7alwhr  tii  (linVrrnt  chi*b 
and  notalitca.  ami  ti>  Siiliao  [hrjfaini :  nod  all  of  tbem  bvnr  on  Iha  sataa  mbjccl  of  open* 
i^g  lfa«  roada and  KcvriDg  them  for  tlio  aofirt}' of  vayfiircr*." 
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commKntl  of  a  man   named  Shakta,  one  of  the   wisest  oouncillort  of 
the  Sultan.     Zcbehr's  armjr  now   numbered    nearly  9000,  inclmliag 

)me  cavalry  but  no  artillery.      Upoo  bearing  of  the  adnnce  of  lbs 
ly  of  Datfonr,  Zebchr  marclicd  out  with  5000  men.     It  waa  in 

ic  cnoQtli  of  Jaly  1873,  tLat  llie  armim  met  at  a  place  tvcntr-four 
Lours'  march  north-west  of  Shckka.  They  fongbt.and  Zabehr  wu 
beaten,  loaing  400  killed  beaides  woaoded.  He  fell  back  tovanU 
Shekka,  lint  wilbin  n\  hotm  of  the  station  he  was  oKTtakea  taA 
attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Fightinj;  continaed  from  thna 
o'dock  in  tbc  afterooon  till  nightfall,  wbea.  with  great  diffieolty,  be 
■occccded  in  tn^ing  bis  way  back  to  the  fortlBnl  town.  In  ibe 
ni^ht  Shckka  was  attacked  by  cavalry.  In  the  morning  the  whole 
host  of  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  before  it.  But  Zebcbr's  positioik 
had  improTcd.  His  troops  were  rerreehed  with  food,  his  nombcn 
were  nearly  doubled,  and  he  was  ready  for  the  fight.  The  battle 
began  at  twelve  o'clock.  By  a  quarter  to  one  vicfory  had  ahmdy 
declared  itself  for  him.  Sbokta  hod  fallen.  A  little  later  and 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete.  They  fled,  Icaring  the 
whole  of  their  artillery  on  the  field.  Besides  the  23  gnui^ 
Zebdr  captured  on  this  occasion  27  camel  loads  of  ammnni- 
tioo.  3000  breaat- plates,  and  300  steel  shields,  together  with 
a  great  qaantity  of  horses,  small  arms,  and  the  larger  pare  of  the 
camp  furniture.  The  cannon  were  of  a  very  corioos  kind.  Bl 
in  Darfour  they  were  conndered  to  be  old-fashioned,  baviog  At 
from  nQcetiors  c^  the  Sultan,  and  tbey  bore  date  of  maonfacture  of 
480  yean  ago.*  Twenty-one  were  made  of  pair  copper,  and  two  of 
iron.  The  bores  were  about  3  feet  long,  with  a  diameter  uf  6 
inches  in  the  larger  gtms,  and  4  in  the  amaller.  Tit*  heavy  gnu 
were  monnted  tipoa  wooden  vhecK  and  the  lighter  were  carriid 
tipon  camels.  All  were  breech-loaders,  having  an  c^)cning  on  ow 
aide,  which  the  Pasha  illnstrated  by  bolding^  his  snaff-boi  on  one  std* 
iind  opening  the  cover  duwowanla.  The  ballets  aied  were  solid 
rootul  shot  of  copper.  The  small  amn  of  the  Darfoar  troops  wviv 
old  Turkish  flint-lock%  and  ibe  powdrr  made  in  Darfoar  was  Tcry 
bad.  The  300  steel  shields  had  been  newly  made  for  the  par- 
pose  of  ret)<ting  Zibehr's  bsUets,  bat  though  they  were  pctfbetl/ 
«fBead0n8  against  the  bnlleu  thrown  by  the  flint-lodts  of  the  Vhr>- 
four  army,  ihey  were  easily  pesetrmblc  by  the  Frencb  rifles,  wHk 
which  Zcbehr'i  men  were  armed.  Besides  the  better  gmti,  Zefaefe 
had  good  powder  ftwa  Cairo,  and  he  had  on  his  side  another  tetiOl* 
arm  moie  dreaded  by  the  men  of  Darfoar  than  ur  rifles — tbft  tectk 
4if  his  Boldiew.     All  who  fell  in  battle  were  eaten. 

Tbe  gwa  of  thii  first  Tictory  wu  enormocB,  both  ia  ywHiye  aftd 
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materiRl.  The  Fasba  supplied  IiU  aroiy  from  the  eneiny's  stores, 
BD(I  mouutcd  liis  cavalry  ui>uu  tlieir  liorses.  When  a  second  umy 
was  scat  a^piinst  him,  uuder  tlie  commaiid  of  a  cliief  named  Aboana, 
he  was  able  to  advauce  witli  confidence  to  meet  it  at  Kalaka,  A 
battle  began  at  eight  o'clock  ia  the  morning,  nnd,  after  bard  fighting, 
Zubcbr  was  again  victorious.  Abouna  was  killed  and  scvcu  of  his 
eoiis  takeu  alive,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  spoil  and  ammuuition. 
Zebehr,  however,  fell  back  again  upon  Shekka,  taking  bis  priaoners 
with  him.  Twenty  days  later  be  m'is  attacked  by  a  third  army, 
commanded  by  a  chief  called  Noor,  irho  vas  defeated  and  fled. 
After  this  third  battle,  Ibc  Bedoiiiiis  who  had  given  their  allegiance 
to  the  Saltau  of  Darfonr,  left  bim  and  transferred  their  strnces 
to  Zebehr,  thereby  increasing  his  cavalry  considerably.  At  this  time 
also  the  Oovcrumeut  at  Khartoum  sent  bim  a  troop  of  350  soldiers. 
These  »oldier9  were  frightened  by  the  enormous  numbers  of  the 
Darfuur  armies,  and  reports  reached  ?.ebehr  that  they  meant  to 
desert.  He  sent  for  them  and  asked  them,  saying,  "  I  nm  not 
dead  yet.  Vihy  arc  you  going  to  the  Sultan?"  Tlicy  denied  it, 
and  by  degrees  the  greater  number  learned  to  have  confidence  in  his 
success.     Siity-onc  of  them,  however,  did  desert. 

His  army  now  numbered  I2,(KX)  infantry  and  10,000  horse,  and 
lie  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  advance  npon  Dara.  He  took  that 
town  and  fortified  it  strongly,  digging  all  round  it  a  ditch  which 
"waa  12  feet  deep  and  12  feet  iride.  Here  he  sustained  a  siege 
vbich  IsAted  for  four  mouths  and  thirteen  days.  At  the  end  of 
that   time  the  Sultan  of  Parfour  came  in  person  with  fresh  troops, 

,  and  there  was  a  great  battle,  in  which  Zebehr  was  completely 
victoiious,  and  Sultan  KuMein  lust  hts  life.  Zebehr  then  sent 
embassies  to  Tascher,  9.^yiRg,  "Come  and  submit  to  lue.  My 
wldiers  are  wild  with  victory.  It  is  better  that  I  should  uot  ad- 
vance to  you;  send  out  to  me  and  save  your  city  and  your  children, 

land  those  yet  unborn."     They  listened  to  him  and  submitted  them- 

I  eelvcs,  and  he  became  master  of  Parfour. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  the  Pasha  paused  and  said  :  "  Now  all 
that  I  had  done  1  did  by  my  own  energy  and  with  my  own  resources. 
1  never  received    a    penny  from  the  Government,  yet  I  had  worked 

[for  the  Uovernment.  I  bad  risked  my  life  again  and  again,  I  had 
girea  my  brain,  I  had  spent  my  money.  If  an  Englishman,  or  any 
other  European,  bad  done  for  bin  country  what  I  had  done  for  mine 

[lis  would  have  been  rewai-ded.  for  me  tlie  only  ren&rd  wua  that  the 
<3o7omment  became  jealous  of  oiy  power."  Conqueror  of  Darfonr 
aod  Sbckka,  Kuter  of  Mandugba,  commaudcr-in-chief  of  an  army  of 
tiO,0(K)  men,  and  possessed  of  a  very  large  private  income,  Zebehr 
waa  indeeil  a  power  to  be  considered.  He  offered  Dnrfour,  as  be 
had  oQcrcd  Shckka,  to  the  I^gyptiaQ  tiovcromeat,  who  accepted  it, 
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and  TiTote  to  Ismnil  Yncoub,  Governor  of  Khartoum,  doiring  him  to 
take  ovpr  the  province.      Ismail  Yaeoub  was  in  Konloran,  at  a  pUee 
called  Fr>dja,  where  he  had  been  waiting  to  see  how  the  war  went. 
"Not  giving  any  help,"  said  Zcbebr  with  a  queer  smile,  "  but  waiting 
to  see  whether  1  should  be  killed  or  conquer!"      He  was    afraid  to 
obey  the  unlcrs  of  tlic  Kbetlive  and  go  dowu  to  Zebchr.  Hccsusc  bis 
friends  had  persuaded  him  that  Zchchr  would  be  incensed  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  «honld  make  Darfour  subject  to  Khartoum, 
and  that  he  would  vent    his   anger  on   the    person  of  the  Goreraor. 
In   the  meantime  Zcbehr   had  received   private   iuformation  of  the 
feeling  of  fear  which  his  rapid  conquests  had  excited  in  Cairo,      lit 
had  been  told  that    the    KUcdive   dreaded   to  sec   bim  establisli  an 
independent  empire  on  the  borders  of  Efrypt.     Aa  he  did   not  con- 
template this  and  did  not  wish,  for  the  sake  of  hli  family  established 
near  Khartoum,  to  embroil  himMilf  in  anyway  with  the  GovcmmeDt, 
he  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  order*  received,  sent  for  Ismail  Yaconb, 
oScriiig  him  a  safe  conduct,  together  with  all  the  assistance  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  give,  ojid  early  m  1875  resigned  the  govemment 
of  Darfour  Into  his  bands. 

Darfour  was  at  this  time  a  country  out  of  which  a  great  deal 

might    have  been  made.      It  is  naturally  rich' — not   possessing  the 

extreme  fertility  of  Nyam-Nyam,  which  is  of  all   the   countries    the 

Faaha  has  known  by  for  the  richest — but  having  many  resources  wbicb 

are  still  in  great  measure  imaged.    It  is  a  maguificcot  corn -producing 

country.     All  sorts  of  European  corn  arc  grown  there  and  yidd 

fine  cropsj  and  the  Pasha  named  besides  these  eleven  sorts  of  grain  of 

which  the  interpreter  could  only  tcU  me  the  Arabic  names.     Whest 

cars  habitnatly    reach  a  length  of  G  and   7  inches.      Indian  com 

stands  higher  than  a  mau's  head.     Cotton  and  indigo  are  alto  among 

the  commonly  cultivated  and  profitable  crops,     I  was  shown  cotton 

sheeting  grown,  spun,  and  woven  in    Darfour,  of  which,   although 

the   manufacture  did  not  come    near  the    English  tu  cvenuess  or 

closeness  of  thread,  the  material  appeared   to  be  eiceUent.      Some 

]iortions    of    the    couutry  are    Hoely  wooded.     The    most    striking 

among  the  trees  of  which  the  Pasha  made  mention  arc  the  Hummel 

trees,  spoken  of  I  beliei'c  by  tnivellera  as  a  kind  of  fig.     They  grow 

to  a  great  size  and  height,  measuring  sometimes  about   IS  and   14 

feet   in  diameter,  and    are    used    tiy   the    natives    B8    ci!itDm<i.     If 

properly  done  the  trunk  can  be  hollowetl  without  in  any  way  iujuriug 

the  tree.     In   the  raiuy  season   they  are    filled  by  hand,   and    iho 

dense  foliage  keeps  the  water  cool   all   through  the  snmmcr.     Along 

the   caravan  roods   they  arc   a  source  of  nchca  to  the  natirea,  who 

fill  them  iodastrioutly  in  the  season  of  the  rains,  and  af^rwanls  sell 

the  water  to  the  caravans.     The  Asilik  is  another  fine  tree  with   an 

edible  fruit,  «hic4i  grows  abundantly  round  Fasebcr.     Tlic  Sammal, 
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f  which  the  hark  is  uaed  for  tanning,  is  plentiful.  The  Higleege 
VKs  ulso   named  amongst  the  big  trees.     There  ia  gencrnllj  a  great 

eal  of  fine  anJ  iiteful  timber  in  the  woo<le(l  distrtcts.  Other  par- 
tions  of  the  cQUQtrr  appear  to  rentable  AmericAQ  praine  land.  The 
Piuha  ilcscrihcd  them  aa  vide  tracts  of  grass  where  the  cattle  raage 
in  herds,  which  are  aomeiinics  to  be  counted  bj  thousands.  The 
owners  of  the  cattle  treat  it  in  very  much  the  same  taanncr  as  the 
^Veste^n  ranchers  treat  theirs,  taking  do  other  care  of  it  than  to 
count  the  herds  on«e  a  year.  The  repilar  rains  cauiw  the  graui  to 
grow  without  cultivation.  The  cattle  owners,  however,  make  hay 
and  store  it  for  winter  consumptioa.  Horses,  cows,  and  camela, 
constitute  the  principnl  hcnls.  In  some  of  the  pasture  lands  there 
is  a  ver;  considerable  trade  in  datr^  produce. 

The  soil  of  Uarfoar  is  rich,  and  the  water  supply  is  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  very  good,  the  land  being  irrigated  by  raiu  and  not 
depending  on  the  overflow  of  the  rivers.  The  rivers  are  not  known, 
and  are  therefore,  of  course,  unmarked  upon  Kuropean  maps.  When 
the  Nile  is  full  it  is  possible  to  go  from  Khartoum  to  Faschcr  by  water. 
There  is  a  branch  of  the  Hahr-cUArab  flowing  north  by  K-ilaka.  which 
Zobchr  navigated  when  he  was  lost  upon  the  rivers  ia  18'(i2,  and  by 
M'hich  FaKibcr  can  be  reached.  There  have  bceu  many  explorers  of 
the  Soudan,  but  except  in  so  far  aa  they  have  special  scientific  know- 
ledge which  enables  thom,  in  the  Pasha's  words,  to  see  more  than  he 
cnuld  see,  the  Pasha  hclieves  himself  lo  know  those  countries  Iietter 
than  any  foreign  traveller.  From  his  childhood  it  has  been  bis  bahit 
observe  interesting  thing",  and  he  haa  travelled  not  for  a  year  or 
two  but  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Soudan.  To  attempt  to 
sum  up  in  this  place  all  that  ho  said  of  it  would  be  impossible. 
Briefly  it  waa  this.  There  are  in  the  Soudan  ivory,  feathers,  hides, 
wax,  gum,  tamariuda,  honey,  dates,  Hugar.cuues,  india-rubber  and 
indigo,  cotton,  eoni,  and  tobacco,  horses,  camels,  cons^  and  all  the 
wild  animals  that  I  have  named.  Tliere  are  iron  and  copper,  and  I 
believe  other  minerals.  But  the  cane  stands  in  this  way.  Itich  as 
it  is  in  material  the  Soudan  has  hardly  any  mnRufacturcs.  Ksccpt  in 
orfour  it  has  no  factories  for  the  making  of  clothes,  arms,  or  cutlery, 
none  for  cansoD  and  powder,  none  for  ribbons  and  laces  and  orna- 
ments.   Nor  has  it  any  coinage.    'Wbether  for  beauty,  for  use,  or  for 

ar,  it  poasessea  scarcely  anything  which  is  made.  Timber  is  useless 
until  it  is  cut.  Ivory  is  no  good  unless  it  comes  to  market.  Now, 
if  the  roads  were  open  and  safe,  the  goods  in  which  the  Soudati  ia 
rich  would  come  to  f-^iropc,  European  manufactures  would  go  into  the 

oudan,  and  all  alike  would  be  richer.     More  tlian  this,  if  the  roads 

ere  open  men  of  science  would  txavd  along  them,  and  knowledge, 
which  the  nativca  want  more  than  anything  else  in  those  lands,  would 
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go  dowa  to  them.  Tlierc  &re  many  nitcful  lliiogs  in  ttte  Soadao  of 
wbicti  no  one  knovs  the  exutecce.  I  bcliere  it,  for  iostancr.  lo  be 
rich  in  minerals,  but  I  have  not  sufGcieat  knowledge  mrsctf  on  tb>t 
snhjecttopronoonce  vithcertainlf.  IfthcrOftds  T«ere  open  niatni&r- 
turcra  aUo  vould  loon  settle  tbemsclTca  ucdlt  to  their  bai«s  of  supply. 
Little  bv  little  the  countTT  vould  be  added  to  the  eitilixcd  ■world. 
But  for  any  one  mnn  to  achieve  this  it  ia  uccesKary  that  he  should  be 
aupported  from  outaide.  Had  I  been  the  subjoct  of  an  cnergette 
govcrumciit,  and  able  and  willing:  to  do  all  that  I  did  by  mysplf.  the 
goverDmeut  would  have  supported  mc,  and  I  should  hare  curiebcd  it. 
itut  the  'INirkisb  OoTemmeot,  ewn  for  its  oirn  adranta^,  viK 
not  take  troabtc.  As  for  me,  I  took  great  trouble;  I  woriced  hard  aad 
long.  All  that  1  did  is  ira«tcd  now,  but  if  circtitnttanees  had  gone 
othcrwjac,  if,  instead  of  living  at  Cairo  for  ten  ycan>  I  had  heca  io 
Darfour  for  ten  yefurs,  it  would  now  be  a  peaceful  conntry  with  roadi 
open  in  all  directiomi,  and  its  riehea  would  be  pushing  oat  in  cnraraoa 
to  exchange  with  the  goods  of  Europe.' 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  jon  think  it  is  a  conntir  which 
pay  for  good  govcrament''"' 

"Dear  lady,  any  garden  with  »  good  gardener  will  bring  forth 
fmit.  But  the  gardener  mast  watch  it.  He  mtist  knoir  what  ii 
good  for  rose-trees  and  what  good  for  apples.  He  must  give  water 
where  water  ia  needed.  He  must  know  when  to  dig  ana  when  to 
prune.  He  mnst  let  the  green  fmit  have  ana,  and  gather  hu 
hanrcsts  when  they  are  ripe.  If  tbe^c  things  had  been  done  io 
Darfour,  the  conotry  would  have  been  prosperous,  and  this  a  good 
goTcmor  would  do.  Those  who  lay  tbtit  Pfirfonr  is  barren  speak 
as  foreigners.  It  is  badly  governed,  and  nothing  prospers;  hut  it  n 
a  rich  conntrf,  and  the  pefiple  are  faithfal,  simple,  and  good.  If 
they  Imre  a  good  chief,  they  worship  him  tike  God,  and  du  oil  that 
he  tells  them.  If  they  have  a  bad  chief,  they  are  terrified  and  tlwy 
ran  away.  For  kindness  they  wilt  do  anything,  hut  they  can  only 
be  goTcrncd  by  kindness." 

At  tbe  time  of  Zebebr's  cooquest,  Parfotir,  althougb  in  many 
respects  barbarie,  waa  not  a  new  cotinlry  like  the  proTinoes  of  the 
AVhite  Nile.  It  was  no  old -established  empire.  Tt«  cities  had  their 
traditions.  Mannfactnres  and  trade  were  established.  Government, 
imperfeet  as  it  was.  had  a  definite  organization.  Fbr  administra- 
tire  purposes  tbe  conntry  wan  divided  into  dbtricts,  each  of  whidi 
had  ita  gorenior,  or  Dasha,  who  held  office  by  the  will  of  the  Sultan. 
ISach  district  fitmished  tribute  and  toldtera  to  the  empirv.  Tbft 
raaouer  in  which  the  tribute  was  eotleeted  depended  npon  the  i&dE- 
vidnal  Basl)a.  t'stuilly  the  poor  gave  nothing,  while  the  rich  eon- 
trihuted  aocording  to  their  riches.  There  wva  an  irregtilaritjr  in 
the  whole  method  of    procedure  which,  in  the  haoda  of  a  cruel 
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3vcnior,  left  opening  for  hideous  injustice,  l)nt,  ad  minis  tered  by  a 

Qust  ioan,  suited  well  enough  with  the  irregular,  faalf'ConiprGliending 
wildncas  of  the  peo[>le.  Out  of  the  tribute  the  Basha  wax  allowed 
to  keep  a  certain   proportion  for  the    purpose  of  raaiutaining  a  mili- 

\itkrj  contingent.  Ho  did  not  give  his  soldiers  any  pay,  hnt  be  gSTo 
arms  and  a  horse  and  certain  privilcgcn  to  indtvidnata  chosen  for 
miliiarj'  service.  ITiey  were  free  in  time  of  peace  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  bat  in  return  for  these  adrantagcs  they  were  bound  to 
follow  him  tu  war  wheu  called  upon.  Ouce  a  year  the  soldiers  of 
each  dlatrict  were  called  out  and  inspected  by  the  Sultan.  If  he 
was  pleased  with  their  number  and  condition,  the  governor  of  the 
district  Via  praised  and  rewarded;  if,  on  tlic  contrary,  he  wax  dis- 
pleased, the   Ba^ha  was  correspondingly  censured  or,  it  might  be, 

[removed.  The  internal  government  of  the  district  depended  almost 
entirety  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Basha.  So  long  as  tho 
tribute  waa  paid  aud  the  military  coutiugeut  satisfactory,  the  Sultau 

tasked  few  questions.      The  readiest  means  of  escape  from  au  opprea* 
governor  was    for  the  people  to   load   their  goods  ujion  cameln 
dec  into  the  desert.      In  a  country  where  wide  tracts  existed  of 
icb  and    anclaimed   land  this   waa  easy  to    do,  and  under  bad 

[governors  whole  villages   migrated,  thus  depriving  the  district  of 

'their  labour  aud  their  tribute.  In  the  most  literal  manner  tha 
rule  of  the  unjust  impoverished  the  land,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent 
cbeclced  by  its  own  consequences.  Konnd  Darfotir  there  were  wild 
tribes  who  made  constant  raids  upon  the  Sultan's  dumiiiiuns,  and 
the  prisoners  talcen  in  these  border  wars  were  enslaved.  Otherwise 
there  was  not  much  slave-hunting  in  Dnrfour  ttsclF.  It  was  in  the 
neigh Imurhood   of    Shckka,  along  the   caravau    roads,    that    slave- 

taunting  was  unenduTable.  At  the  bcginnitigorthc  war  Zcbcbr  had 
no  desire  but  to  put  clown  slave-hunting,  iu  order  to  clear  the  roads. 
In  tliB  eight  letters   which  passed  between  him  and  the  SiilUin  this 

Eia  clearly  set  forth  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  But  u-heD  at  the  end  of 
the  two  campaigns  ho  found  himself  master  of  Darfonr,  his  views 
began  to  enlarge ;  he  entertained  scliemca    for   the  government  of 

fthat  great  province,  and  interested  himself  in  the  people.  White  the 
negotiations  between  him  and  the  Egyptian  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  it«  transfer  were  taking  place,  he  took  one  or  two  steps  which 
appeared  to  him  necessary  iu  organization,  and  applied  himself  to  a 
study  of  exiatiiig  conditions,  entering  into  relations  with  the  great 
men  of  the  country,  and  gathering  information  from  them.  He  did  not 
forget  his  favonrite  policy  of  opening  the  roads,  but  received  deputa- 
tions having  that  object  from  the  kingdoms  lying  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Parfotir. 

Ismail  Yacoab,  for  whom  the  way  was  thns  prepared,  was  briefly 
deacribcd  by  the  Pasha  iu  a  term  whit^h  the  interpreter  translated  as 
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k  "  rnbbisli  mun."     He  c&me  into  Darlour  knovisf  mlUiig  of 
cotintrr  which  he  bnd  undertaken  to  gorem,  and  fasfing  no 
but  tu  get  rich.     One  of  hU  &nt  acts  «a«  to  seas  auu  of 
leaiiing  meo  and  even  women  of  ht*fa  famtlj,  and  to  send  tfae^ 
in  irotts  to  Cairo.     Sonae  died  on  ti»  war.  otboi  are  to  tiiii  dajr 
prooBlbcn.     "  ThaC  tlw  IMia  commeotcd,   "ia   not   tfaa  wvy 
goveiB.     He  ought  to  bave  had  ercrf  odb  of  tbo«e  nsn  for 
Irintda."     He  brottsfat  with  bim  a  staff  oTKrentyclerfcaT  and  | 
to  \erj  a  poll  tax  of  fortjr  |MastRs  opoa  a  people  wte  had  ocver 
indindtiaUf  taxed  befim.     Tbe  poU  tax  «ms  to  hapMne  doe  at 
a^  of  sixteen,  so  that  a  man  baria;  acTeral  aona  at  botnc  bad  to 
far  tbctt  and  Sat  fc»i'*w»lf  too.     Tbe  Terr  poor  bdlherta  bad 
■oUung.      Fbiflten  and  otbcn  bad  naade   tbcar  eflotafaatiaaa  to 
goWftBkent  ta  enia  or  in  aay  fooda  that  tber  happeped  to 
IbCMlimerapotttaxortvodaUBimbMd,  wteeb,iB  tb«  > 
lugs  IwnBEK,  ■o— led  up  to  vaeh  a  ■■■  la  ifca  par  tm  dwf 
aaw,  Mkd  then  wiA  Hmmwj.    Ahka^  tbe  coaattr  it  neh  tte 
wamikec  of  iadiiiilaab  sr  tMXjmmXf  poor.     TWy  baas  find  fa 
oda,  Md  csaU  vok  par  7  tber  woald.     Ta  be  la&d  i^oa  to  do 
uipfy  tanified  tbca  aad  dnm  IbcB  frmk  iSkamham 
Ma»9>9lMr  ia|iBiiiic  hw  to  aMradi^  iMd  ba 
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govemment  hu  been  very  bad.  It  will  bo  easy  to  teach  t]iem  to 
k&re  oouMence  in  you.  Put  light  taxes  upon  tbero,  tlicy  will  come. 
back,  lliej  will  work  aud  grow  ticti,  tlicy  will  be  |ileaaed,  and  tliiuk 
your  goTenimciit  good.  Good  guvcniiueiit  taxes  the  rich  and  nut 
the  pour.      It  mokt^  pco{ilc  prosperous  before  it  ixktx  them  lieavtly," 

lauail  Yacoub  iruuld  not  listcu  to  reason.  His  house  at  home 
was  empty,  aod  he  wautcd  to  fill  it.  He  was  not  a  goTcnior,  for 
be  had  no  thought  of  those  be  governed,  aud  no  sym{iatby  with  their 
vanK  Jle  did  not  wish  pnticntlv  tu  cuUivatu  tliv  hoiI,  but  to  sweep 
off  the  crops  and  go.  'What  he  did  was  like  reapiug  greea  coru.  He 
ruioed  the  couutry  ia  order  to  eurich  hiaiielf  a  little.  So  it  baa  ever 
been  with  the  guvcruors  of  the  Soudan.  That  diitrirt  well  governed 
might  be  in  limu  the  treasury  of  Ugypt,  but  no  one  knows  how  it  it 
dcApoiletl.  Vou  have  to  imdcrstaud  that  difficulty  of  tronsport  makca 
Khartoum  ss  for,  perhaps  further,  from  Cairo  tbau  ludta  is  from 
Jjoudoi).  Kverytbiug  ik  iu  the  bauds  of  the  governors,  aud  it  ia 
eueutial  that  they  should  be  good  men.  But  iu«tead  of  tbii,  every 
governor  goes  down  poor  and  comes  baek  rich.  To  change  ia  no  use, 
for  it  only  sends  a  hungry'  nixu  in  the  plucx  of  one  half  sattafied. 
It  ia  for  this  reason  that  the  Tutkisfa  (iuvernment  cannot  keep  tbc 
Soudan.  Still  do  act  thiuk  that  the  Turkish  rule  has  bean  altogether 
bud  for  these  barbarous  ])Coplc8.  There  has  been  some  good  and 
some  bad  iu  it.  Wbeu  tlie  Turks  conquered  the  couutry  it  waa  very 
wild.  There  were  no  roads,  it  wa*  imposadble  that  incrcbaQta  should 
t»veL  The  good  done  by  the  Tiirkisli  Governmcat  has  been  to  opeu 
the  roads.  Tbe  evil  has  been  that  greedy  otGcials  have  cheated  and 
oppressed  tbe  natives.  But  tbe  roads  remain,  aud  the  habit  of  tnule 
remoiosf  aod  some  day  a  butter  roce  muy  go  duwu  aud  teach  civilization 
without  oppression. 

"  Wbeu  you  yourself  undertook  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
Egyptian  Govcrnmcut,  from  what  source  did  yon  propose  to  draw 
it?" 

"  Not  from  tbc  taxes  of  the  poor  I  I  waa  a  working  merchant,  as 
every  governor  of  a  Hea)i-civUiiE4:d  State  mu«t  he  if  he  wants  to  baT« 
a  revenue  without  oppression.  I  have  told  you  uf  my  ineome.  I  hod 
of  course  a  number  of  clerks  who  kept  my  booka,  and  if  1  were  at 
home  X  could  tell  you  exactly  what  profits  came  from  each  branch  of 
trade.  I  ctiuuot  carry  the  detail*  iu  my  memory;  but  roughly,  as 
well  at  I  remember,  my  last  Accounts  showed  a  ret  profit  of  .£"'12,(10(1' 
a  mouth.  It  nas  frftni  this  that  I  should  have  paid  my  tribute,  aud 
it  would  have  bceu  well  worth  my  while  to  have  given  £I»,00()  a, 
year  tu  order  to  have  the  aup(iort  aud  sympathy  of  the  Government. 
.\«  you  know,  1  never  paid  tbc  tribute ;  ft>r  the  confjuest  of  Darfour, 
following  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  agreement  was  signed,  allerc^l 
aU  arrangements." 
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*'But  yon  do  not  disapprove  of  the  priwaple  of  taxing  a  peoiJu 
in  order  to  meet  tho  expenses  of  government  ?  " 

"  Ou  the  contrary  \  On  the  contrary  !  So  long  as  tlie  people  '^.\ 
full  value  from  tlie  government  for  wliat  tticy  pay  it  is  just  and 
r!gtit  that  they  sliould  be  taxed.  Itiit  iu  barbarona  conntrics  tic 
tux  must  be  very  soiall,  and  the  gOTernor  cannot  expect  to  draw  a 
large  iucoQic  from  it.  In  the  countries  of  vbicb  ire  were  apcftkiDgi 
a  small  tax  19  desirable  For  two  reasons.  One  reason  is  to  giro  an 
excuse  for  counting  the  popnlstion,  and  the  second  is  (o  aeevstoni 
the  people  to  the  idea  of  government  as  a  valnable  thing — a  ihinj; 
vbicb  it  is  worth  their  while  to  pay  for,  and  which  must  be  sup 
ported  by  them.  Unless  there  is  an  idea  of  mutual  duty  between 
the  governed  and  the  governnicnt  political  order  is  not  |K»aibl*:- 
But  for  botli  these  reasons  it  was  essential  that  the  tax  tboiild  be 
scarcely  more  thau  nominal.  As  regards  the  counting  of  the  people,! 
a  heavy  tax  simply  frightened  them  away.  I  have  told  you  how  it 
was  their  hahit  to  flee  from  their  own  bad  gorcrnors  into  the  desert, 
and  far  from  enabling  the  governor  to  c<mnt  them,  the  tai  cvideoU, 
caused  them  to  Ik  hidden  from  him,  thtu  defeating  its  own  eiid.1 
Again,  with  regard  to  teaching  them  the  benefits  of  settled  govern 
mcQt,  a  large  tax  vras  in  excess  of  any  bcuclits  that  they  coidd  rcalJM. 
It  BCemcd  to  them  that  they  gave  roorc  than  they  rcceivod,  and  instead 
of  a  beneficial  interchange  of  profit,  gorcrument  appeared  ia  t^ 
light  of  an  organized  system  of  robbery." 

This  and  much  more  Zt-hebr  laid  before  Ismail  Yacoub.  The  onl 
result  trus  that  Ismail  Yacoub  sent  coraplaiuts  to  Cairo  that  Zc 
wan  thwarting  him  and  frustrating  his  plans,  giving  up  the  prorin 
to  him  nominally,  hut  not  allowing  litm  to  have  his  ovru  way.  Th 
Khedive  telegraphed  to  Zcbchr  to  forbid  any  iutcrfcrcucc  on  his  pnrt 
wilh  the  schemes  of  Ismail  Vacoub,  and  ihcu  Zebchr  felt  that  the 
only  hope  of  saving  Durfuur  lay  iu  a  persoual  interview  wiih  tho 
Kliedirc.  Any  report  that  he  might  write  ran  risk  of  suppresuoo, 
or  what  was  worse,  of  faiiificatioii.  lie  thought  that  if  be  aaw  the 
Khedive  face  to  face,  and  reported  to  him  peraoually  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Darfour,  some  good  might  be  Bcliieved.  Ue  therefore 
telegraphed  that  he  wished  to  go  down  and  see  the  Khe<live  at  Cairo. 
The  Khedive  answered  with  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  him  to  come, 
and  he  went  down  in  state.  Before  starting  he  disbanded  the  grvateq 
part  of  his  army,  and  put  the  remaining  GOOD  under  tbo  Domisa] 
command  of  his  sou  Suleiman,  a  lad  of  Jlftceu.* 

He  was  already  on  the  way  wheu  be  was  overtaken  by  u  dcpiit 
tion  from  the  King  of  Borku,  who  offered  himself  as  a  tributary,  ai 
proposed  to  open  his  roadi.     The  letter  of  this  king  was  also  amoo^ 

*  RotJoD  ipMln  »f  till*  ImI  Ml<«ii>g  two-UMl-twvnly  y«us  tA  agCKt  tUa  ttsic 
deatb.    Uia  real  ji^  wa»  sUUeu. 
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tlie  {lapcni  that  vcrc  takca  at  tlie  time  of  Zebclir's  iraprlsoumcnt  by 
tbe  Euglisli.  li'a  deputation  brought  with  it  two  horses  as  a  prcsuut 
to  2ebchr.  Zcbclir  sciit  bock  four  horses  fully  capanaoiicd,  and  said, 
"  If  your  king  is  in  carue«t  let  bim  send  and  meet  mc  at  Cairo, 
where  wc  wUI  discuss  these  things  before  the  Khedive,  und  enter  iato 
a  treaty." 

The  KiDg  of  T»gali  also  came  and  ofTered  himself,  saying,  "We 
have  heard  a  good  report  of  you,  and  if  you  wiJ!  have  us  we  will 
submit  ourselves  to  you,''  Tagali  is  a  mouQtainou.s  district  in  Kordo- 
faiij  about  three  daya' journey  south  of  El  Oliciil.and  it  is  a  very  wild 
|>lace,  which  up  to  th&t  time  had  prederred  its  independence,  refusing 
Co  submit  to  tlic  rulers  of  cither  Darfour  or  Kordofau.  To  the  king 
of  Tagnli,  ^bcbr  also  answered  that  these  matters  would  be  arranged 
before  the  Khedive,  and  he  pursued  his  way.  These  and  many  other 
similar  ucgotiatiuus  came  to  nothing  in  consequence  of  the  iailure  of 
bis  principal  hope. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  commonly  related  incident  of  the 
council  under  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  "  There  is  & 
lae^c  tree,"  wrote  Colonel  Uordon,  '"  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  from  Obcid  to  Shakn  about  two  miles  from  Shaka.  Under  this 
tree  Zebehr  assembled  his  olliccrs  and  snoru  them  to  obey  him.  If 
he  scut  word  to  them  to  attend  to  the  arrajigcmcnls  made  under  the 
tree  they  were  to  revolt."  I  read  this  passage  from  Birkbeck  Hill's 
"Ourdon  in  Central  Africa"  to  the  L'oAha.  lie  smiled  and  shook 
Jtis  head.  "  Another  of  Idris  Abtar's/'  he  ssud  ;  "  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  iu  it.  It  is  not  only  untrue.  If  you  think  of  it  you  will  see 
that  it  is  so  unlikely  as  to  be  impossible.  At  the  time  at  which  it 
is  s.up|>osed  to  have  happened  I  was  strong  and  at  the  head  of  n 
victorious  army.  Every  one  kiiowa  that  I  am  no  coward.  If  I  had 
coutempUtcd  u  revolt  agaiust  the  Goverumeut  I  should  not  have  beeu 
auch  a  foul  us  to  hand  over  the  province  to  Ismail  Yacouh,  to  leave 
my  army  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  and  to  go  and  put  myself  voluntarily 
iuto  the  Khedive's  power  at  Cairo.  Also  you  must  know  that  these 
«rc  all  old  stories  cxnmiucd  during  tlurec  ycant  by  the  Khedive 
Ismail  and  proved  1o  have  uo  fouudatiou.  It  is  absurd  after  so 
searchiug  au  investigation  to  a^k  me  now  to  deuy  them.  If  there 
bad  been  foundatiou  for  them,  do  you  suppose  that  I  should  he  alive 
to  give  you  this  contradiction  ?     Assuredly  not." 

The  octiou  of  Idris  Abtar  and  bis  relation  to  Gordon,  which  in- 
volved to  5omc  considerable  extent  aUo  the  Vasba's  relation  to  Gordon, 
l^elong  properly  to  a  later  portion  of  Zcbchr's  life,  but  as  I  do  not 
jiroposc  to  carry  this  narrative  further  than  his  arrival  at  Cairo  io 
187^,  I  repeat  here  some  portion  of  what  he  told  me  with  regnrd  to 
It.  Zehehr  was  nt  Cairo  when  Gordon  went  for  the  second  time  into 
-the  Soudan.     They  met  jast  before  Gordon   started  for  Khartoum, 
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aud  ihcj  talked  orcr  tbe  affairs  of  the  provincfr.  Gonlon  uked 
Zcbchr  to  give  liim  such  Leip  as  ]ie  could,  and  Zcbchr  promismi  to 
do  Kj.  "  YoQ  arc  liuropcaa  and  I  am  Arabic,"  he  iuitJ,  "  but  we 
can  Imj  friends.  I  hare  n  son  about  sisteeu  years  of  age.  Ho  i» 
yours !  I  give  liim  to  yoo,  and  I  vfill  write  Co  hiro  1"  ohey  you  in 
cverytliing."  lie  wrote  aceoritiRj;Iy  to  Saleitnaii,  telling  hiiD  to 
honour  Gordott  and  to  follow  his  instruct  ions.  When  Gordon  got 
dovQ  iuto  the  Soudan  he  waa  immcdiatrly  nurroundeil  bj  itatiTcs, 
many  of  whom  were  jealous  of  Zebchr,  and  he  was  lold  that  Suleiman 
was  preparing  to  make  war.  Suleiman  wag  at  Slickka  with  fiOOO 
soldiers.  He  held  them  at  Gordon's  disposal ;  but  Gordon  wa<  told 
that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  tighltng  against  him.  He  did  not 
at  first  believe  It,  biit  hr  was  per»uaded  by  the  peu[jle  abont  bhn. 
He  then  deaircd  Sulcitnan  to  meet  him  at  l)ara,  which  Suleiman  did. 
After  compliments,  Gordon  said  straight  out  to  Suleiman,  "  I  hear 
you  are  going  to  make  war  agninst  mc."  Suleiman  replied  that  it 
was  not  so,  that  he  was  jirepared  to  obey  him  and  to  honour  him  in 
all  things.  Gordon  told  him  of  the  interview  he  had  had  to  Caim 
with  Zebchr,  and  called  upon  him,  if  ho  was  loyal  as  he  professed  to 
be,  to  give  up  his  troops.  Suleiman  agreed  to  do  so,  and,  at  tbo 
appointed  time,  when  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  parade,  he  louoded 
bis  bugle  and  declared  that  he  gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  his  tronpa  bat  Gordon'* 
troops.  Gordon  distributed  the  soldiers  through  tbc  province*,  and 
afterwarda  went  to  stay  in  Suleiman's  houac  at  Shekka.  He  gave 
Stileiman  a  medal,  made  him  a  colonel,  aud  reported  what  ho  had 
done  to  Cairo.  He  also  made  him  a  preacnt  of  arms.  "  Nov  all 
this  vhows,"  the  Pasha  said,  "  that  my  sou,  so  far,  did  his  duty  as  ] 
told  him  to  do,  and  Gonlon  was  pleased  with  him."*  The  miscliicf 
arone  upon  his  return  tn  Mnndugha. 

When  the  troops  had  been  disbanded  at  Sbekka,  Sulcimati  went 
to  Mandugbn  and  made  the  discovery  of  tbe  had  conduct  of  Idri* 
Abtar,  who  hud  now  ruled  there  for  three  ycofs.  Ho  had  proved 
himself  thoroughly  dishonest.  Zehchr's  business  was  ruined,  hi«  law* 
were  set  aside,  the  country  had  been  hunted  over  for  tilavrs ;  them 
was  riot  and  auarehy  in  Mandugha.  and  Idrix  Ahtar  himself  was  not 
even  liviugthere  ;  he  was  at  Dagu.  Suleiman  rcproaehcd  him  bittcrlr, 
saying,  "  You  were  put  here  as  steward  for  my  father,  but  him  jun 
have  robbed,  and  you  have  wronged  his  people.  Now  I  will  make 
jnstice  between  you." 

Upon  this  Idris  was  frightened  aud  escaped  to  Khartoum,  where, 
by  means  of  bribery,  he  succeeded  in  loying  lh»  story  in  hit  own 
colours  before  Gordon.      He  declared  that  Suleiman  was  preparing 

*  The  BCMMiit  givan  by  (iordon  at  tba  tini^  altliougb  It  difets  v«iy  mucli  La  mint, 
vnrobonte*  tliia  lamtivc  in  Iho  mala  tset*. 
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to  make  var  upon  Gonlou.  Gordua  ioquired  into  the  matter,  but, 
elerer  as  Gordon  wu,  just  and  wise,  too,  u  lie  vu,  lie  laboured 
UDilcr  one  great  disadvantage  in  those  rountriesi.  llo  Jid  not  apeak 
Arabic  well  enough.  The  interpreters  were  in  Idria  Abtar's  pay. 
Tb«rcfort.  kU  the  etorica  which  came  to  Uortlon'i  cars  were  modified 
to  Rt  with  vhat  Idris  Abtar  said.  C^ordon  did  his  t>cst.  lie  eu- 
de&voiir&d  to  collect  natives  of  abilil;  around  him,  but  tlicy  had  uoC 
beeo  accustomed  to  honest  dealiug  with  the  GovemiDetit.  Idria 
Abtar  was  very  rich,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  were  not 
above  ucccpling  bribes.  When  Gordon  took  eouncil  with  them 
tbey  assured  bioi  that  Idria  Abtar  apokc  the  trutli,  and  that 
Salciman  vas  making  ready  to  fight  against  the  GoveromCDt. 
"  Now  nil  the  time  they  understood  (|nite  well/'  the  Pasha  said, 
"'  what  I  want  yuu  to  bear  in  mind,  that  to  Suleiman,  Idria  Abtar 
wiiM  simply  his  father'H  servant,  appointed  by  kin  father  and  not 
dependent  on  the  Ooremment.  Suleiman  was  too  young  to  be  wisa 
in  his  conduct  at  Ibis  time.  Having  so  lately  assured  Gordon  of 
his  faith  he  ought  to  have  known,  upon  finding  disorder  and 
trouble  in  Mandugba,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  try  and  settle  it 
alooe.  He  ought  to  have  laid  tlte  whole  matter  before  Gordon, 
•ayiop,  '  Advise  me  now  what  to  do.'  If  he  had  had  the  scusc  to 
aak  him,  Gordoa  would  have  heljied  him  to  put  Idris  Abtar  down 
and  bll  would  have  been  well.  lie  had  twelve  uneles  with  him  for 
rouncillors.  If  they  bad  been  wise  they  woidd  have  sent  him  to 
iionlon,  hut  between  them  lliey  had  no  nense,  and  Suleiman  acted 
like  a  child  not  knowing  the  difficulties  of  lil'e." 

Gordon's  councillors  at  Khartoum  adviced  that  Idris  Abtar  should 
be  made  governor  of  the  White  Nile.  Two  thoueaiid  soidicrb  were 
given  to  him,  and  he  went  donn  to  Bgbt  agaiuat  the  boy.  Suleimaji, 
hearing  of  it,  wrote  to  Gordon,  saying  :  "  This  man  la  a  badly 
behaved  servant  of  my  father's.  He  lies;  he  is  dangerous  and 
depraved.  I  blamed  him  for  his  conduct  and  he  Hcd  to  you.  Now 
yon  put  my  servant  over  me.  I  cannot  for  the  shame  of  it  submit 
to  him.  Send,  if  you  please,  any  man  except  this  one,  I>ct  him  be 
Turkish  or  jEaiopean  aud  I  will  submit ;  but  X  cannot  to  niy  ecrvant.'' 
Before  any  answer  could  come  Idris  attacked.  Sulelm&u  fought  ajul 
was  victorious.  Many  were  killed ;  Idris  himself  niu  away,  and 
returned  by  water  to  Khartoum,  where  he  laid  his  complaint  and 
report  before  Gordon.  The  Pasha  repeated  these  circumstances  twice 
over  iu  carefnl  detail,  saying  to  me :  "  I  want  you  to  understand  thia, 
that  you  may  know  the  cause  of  my  sou's  death  was  a  serraQfs 
treachery." 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  tfae  defeat  of  Idris,  Gordon  was  angry, 
and  Geasi  was  acnt  to  reduce  Suleiman  to  submission.  At  the  same 
time  Gordon  wrote  to  Zebehr,  calling  upon  him  to  fulfil  his  promise 
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ot  helping  him  vith  his  iufluence,  and  JCebehr  teleirraplifd  to  bis  ioq, 
"^I  do  Qot  viahyou  to  figtil;  suhmit  fu  Gea»u"  This  telef^nutt  cOttM 
of  connc  b«  sent  oulj  to  Khartoum  for  Gordon  to  forvanL  Oordoa 
received  it  and  unt  it  on,  but  fightinft  lind  nlretuly  b«gtii.  SuIeioMa 
held  the  place  agninst  Gciisi  altogether  for  five  months.  "He  wu 
on]y  sixteen/'  his  father  said,  with  a  sort  of  pathetic  pride,  "and  he 
Itept  all  those  Iroop*  with  a  European  leader  nt  bay,"  WLeo  Zcbefar'a 
telegram  arrived,  as  Zrbchr  aftcrTrardn  heard,  the  boy's  uncles  strongl/ 
advised  him  to  submit,  but  his  blood  viu  up  -,  lie  waa  proud,  cbild-iilie. 
of  bis  finit  victories,  and  he  uuid,  "  No,  if  ve  sobrait  now  we  thaU 
be  all  killed."  Jlc  detcrniiocdj  howerer,  to  send  racsscuder*  to 
Gordon,  who  was  at  Shekka,*  begging  him  ooce  more  to  tend  some 
one  else  to  take  poasesaion  of  the  place,  and  offering  in  that  oaae 
immediate  submission.  Nine  meu  went  to  Gordon  and  bc^ed  hira 
to  appoint  a  governor.  CicssI,  bearing  of  it,  sent  a  mesaage  him- 
self to  Gordon,  that  these  men  were  only  spico.  Uardon  ntbturaUy 
believed  bis  awn  lieutenant,  and  the  men  were  taken  and  executed 
as  fpict.  News  of  this  came  to  Suleiman.  His  unelea  again  urged  him 
to  lay  down  his  arnu.  He  would  not,  but  be  sent  a  aecond  embauy 
to  Gordon.  The  second  embassy  met  with  the  fate  of  the  finit.  Gewi 
in  the  mejintime  had  ublained  several  victories.  The  uncles  perpetually 
urged  Suleiman  to  lay  down  his  ai'ms.  Sideiman  was  finally  beaten 
and  surprised  at  Dnru.  Then  lie  yii'tdcd.  Gcssi  was  sent  for.  Ho  pro- 
mised that  ^ult-imsn  and  his  relations  ehotdd  go  free.  Suleiman's 
eoldien  were  given  up,  and  peace  was  sworn.  The  prisoners  lived  vitli 
Gcsai  ou  friendly  terms  for  five  days,  eating  at  the  same  table.  On  tlie 
fifth  day  they  were  to  separate.  Siilcimnn  and  hin  uncles  were  called 
together  under  a  tree.  Gessi  spoke  with  them  very  kindly,  aaytng, 
"Now  consult  together,  and  let  ine  know  what  things  yon  reqaire  for 
your  journey."  His  auldicni  wtrc  all  round  the  tree.  lie  ^lalked 
away,  and  iu  five  minutes  the  twelve  uncles  and  the  boy  were  dead- 
shot  by  bis  ordcrs.t 

Now,  Gcssi,  the  I'osha  said,  was  a  poor  man,  and  lie  did  not 
know  the  honour  of  kings.  ]t  is  not  thus  that  great  men  set,  nor 
that  such  a  government  as  tlie  English  would  wish  to  act.  Think  of 
those  warn  with  which  yon  may  be  acquainted.  ^Vhen  the  Krench 
and  the  Pniasiaus  fought  together,  the  Prusaians  gave  bark  their 
prisoners  with  honour.  After  the  Rusf^o-Turklsb  war  the  Kussiona 
gave  back  their  prisoners.     When  the  French  fought  in  Africa  tl 


*  la  Gocdoa's  Mt«T  tlii«  iMnVanir  <*  u>enlK>n«i). 

t  I  am,  oteoiino,  iiC'iu&intt^l  «ilh  the  olhc^  kccbVnl  tX  this  tnnMvtim.     I  ([v«J 
ZbIkIit*!  Qooannt  m  he  g%\-*  ft.     It  is  to  Ix)  rcnKHilHred  lliat  it  rcsclw^d  '<  '    '  -      .  .„^ 
«iid  la  an  likdy  tn  be  JiiMcnrato  m  ours,    hut  il  regimuita  i>bst  ba  aaii  <  >  iny  i 

otlicT  nativca  t«licrc,  He  mve  itto  tlicotuij  tujcc,  vrtth  a(»ati(1«rable  int.  .-.  i..ji-«b.  J 
I  DiAdc  iKctn  nn  catli  oocaaion  at  the  time  ^VIkd  1  cvnptmnl  tlicm  af  Icrwarda,  I  rtnuut  J 
tlMND  almost  i«t«atical. 
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kept  llieir  word  to  Alid-cl-Kadcr.  I,  myself,  wlien  I  took  Moto, 
tboiigli  lie  liad  killed  mj  couaiu,  did  uot  use  him  tlius.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  Gordou  ordcrcil  my  sou's  death  by  trcochcrr.  After- 
vards  Gessi  gutbcn-d  riclics,  and  ncnt  (o  Suck.  But  there  be  died, 
&nd  God  now  is  bit  judge. 

Gordon  heard  that  1  wm  angrr  becatue  of  my  son's  death,  and  on 
bis  way  np  to  Khartoum  tbc  third  time  we  saw  each  other  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Krelyn  Baring,  Kubar  Pasha,  and  the  iutcrpreters. 
(Jordon  said.  "You  wrote  to  your  boq  to  fight."  I  said,  "Ko;  it  is 
not  true.  If  I  had.  then  it  bad  bccu  I  who  killed  my  son.  But  I 
did  not."  Gordon  said,  "  I  hear  you  are  very  angry."'  Theu  evcry- 
tbiog  vras  explained  faelwccn  us,  aud  all  was  mode  clear.  Those  who 
were  present  can  tcU  you  of  it  aa  urell  as  1.  The  intcri»sition  of 
bad  men,  Idits  Abtar's  wild  storim  about  me,  tbc  reports  of  my 
double  dealing,  everything  was  explained.  Gordon  said,  "  I  aaj  very 
sorry  for  your  son's  death."  I  said,  "  I  gave  you  my  son,  aud  wbcu 
1  gave  him  to  you  I  gave  you  rights  of  life  aud  death;  hut  1  do 
uot  bold  you  personalty  rcnpoRBtblc  for  his  death.  I  know  that  it 
was  English  policy  and  GcEsi,  not  you  who  killed  my  sou."  We 
tbook  bftiids  and  were  friends.  On  my  side.  I  freed  Gordon  of  the 
guilt  of  my  sou'ti  death,  and  on  bis  side  Gordon  aekuowledgcd  that  I 
had  not  acted  treacherously.  I  referred  him  to  the  great  people  of 
K-bartoum,  who  knew  me  and  my  family,  aud  afterwards  whcu  he 
wcut  up  he  found  what  1  bad  said  to  \x  true.  All  was  wiped  out 
between  us.  Though  he  was  against  me,  I  know  Gordou  to  be  a 
great  ond  good  man.  1  respected  his  character,  aud  if  be  had  lived 
1  should  count  him  among  my  Tslucd  friends.* 

And  now  would  you  like  to  know  something  ?  Would  you  like 
to  know  who  killed  Gordon  ?  1  will  tell  you.  At  tbc  beginning  of 
the  English  war  in  T-gypt,  Sir  Erclyn  Baring  came  to  me  with  three 
generals.  Sir  Evelyn  \Vocd  was  one  of  the  ibrte  generals.  I  told 
them  that  to  go  to  war  waa  o  great  mistake,  that  all  they  could 
achicTo  would  be  to  destroy  citica  and  to  terrify  the  people,  who 
voold  rise  and  very  likely  massacre  Gordon  before  he  could  be 
retched.  "  If  you  believe  me,"  I  said,  "  let  inc  manage  this  matter 
for  you  without  bloodshed.  My  family  and  children  arc  here.  Keep 
them  as  hostages,  aud  let  me  go  up.  I  do  uot  waut  any  money,  I 
will  go  at  my  owd  expense ;  I  will  go  alone.  There  shall  be  no 
blood  between  you  and  the  Soudan,  and  I  will  undertake  to  bring 
Gordon  safely  back.  If  I  prove  in  any  particular  unfaithful,  do  what 
you  will  with  my  family."  I  made  this  oiler  five  times.  I  urged  it 
ot)Ou  them  in  every  way,  for  I  kucw  that  to  march  with  armies  into 
the  Soudan  was  usclcim.      But  they  did  not  hclierc  me.  They  thought 

<  TbaoAdslMOoantof  tUslDienlewusylietcnuid  UBliwBook,  "Bgn't>''^0' 1^ 
(tSM).  p.  S9. 
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mj  desire  vtu  to  work  muchtef,  and  tbey  vent  tlieir  way.  At  tlitt 
time  I  could  Ii&Tc  done  all  I  promised.  Ctordoa  at  Khonoum  wanted 
to  have  roc  sent  np.  T  wanted  to  fjo  up.  If  I  bad  iconc  Gordoo 
would  have  oome  home  snJe.  Then  who  IcUled  Gordon  ?  Xot  the 
Soudanese.  It  was  the  English,  who  refused  to  let  him  havo  the 
friend  he  asked  for.  The  Knglish  killcil  him,  and  why  ?  Because 
they  were  like  children,  iguoraut,  frightened,  and  believing  lu  evil.' 

The  Paaha  put  down  to  Idns  Abtar's  invcatioa  the  greater  uumbcr 
of  the  tstoiies  known  to  all  who  have  read  the  cooimoaljr  accredited 
English  Tersions  of  his  career.  M'hcn  they  were  laid  before  him  he 
usually  dismissed  thetn  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  Another  of  Idris 
Abtar's.  They  are  without  end."  Ilut  occasionally  he  entered  iuto 
more  detail  of  contmdiction.  M'hcu  I  told  him  of  the  letter 
encoum^ng  hia  son  Suleiman  to  revolt,  generally  reported  to  have 
been  found  among Snlciraan's  papers,  he  denied  it  absolutely.  "The 
letter  was  Qcrer  written  by  me.  If  it  existed,  why  was  it  not  brought 
and  shown  to  me  face  to  face,  that  I  might  say,  '  I  have  dune  this 
thing,  or  I  have  nut  ? '  If  they  had  such  u  letter,  signed  by  n\v.  with 
my  own  name,  they  had  proof  of  my  treachery — all  that  was  needed 
to  condemn  roc  to  death.  No  such  letter  ever  existed.  It  waaonly 
a  fabncntion  of  my  cnemic8-~cithcr  a  false  letter  mailc  on  purpose, 
or  no  letter.''  On  hearing  (icssi'a  account  of  the  desolate  cotiditioa 
ia  which  he  found  the  White  Nile  provinces,  the  Pauha  replied  that 
it  was  not  so  in  his  time.  He  could  not  answer  for  the  effects  of 
Idris  Abtar's  rule.t 

'^^''hen  he  left  Darfour,  towards  the  end  of  1875,  he  went  dowD  to 
Ilgypt  without  returning  to  Mandtigba.  lie  took  wilh  him  lOOO 
men-at-arms  and  acrcuty-llvi:  king's  sons,  these  latter  in  order  that 
they  might  be  introduced  to  the  Khedive,  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  life  of  a  civili;ccd  city.  lie  took  also  rich  presents  for  the 
Khedive,  amongst  them  one  hundred  horses,  four  lions,  two  leopards, 
•nd  four  parrots.  On  the  way  be  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect.  The  towns  were  decorated  for  his  passage,  the 
gorernora  came  out  to  meet  him.  "There  was/'  he  added,  with  a 
smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  "nonsense — great  nonsense  of  all 
kinds ;  it  is  not  for  that  that  I  care." 

Ismail  received  bim  himself  at  Cairo  with  equal  honour,  gave  hiu 
a  palace  and  allowed  ^750  a  month  for  his  cntcrtainmeDI,  hat 
Zebehr  had  not  gone  down  for  the  purpose  of  being  f^lcd  and  cnter- 

*  On  this  mbject  tb«  r«ader  hmj-  h«  rrfcrroil  ti<  daMMitebos  cantftineil  iit  »n.  7|,  7& 
112,  135.  130,  i;t7.  anil  1 1.\  "  Kgypt."  N">.  12  (ISM). 

t  Soma  iniuitice  •eemt  vertaiuly  to  Iw  tlone  to  Zabehr  when  lis  ia  held  reqxmaihk  lar 
tlu!  atotu  nf  Mrfoiir  u  Gmdon  found  it  nodcr  Iimail  Viiicuab.  anil  Ivr  Ui«  sute  tA  ika 
Ball r-d'G haul  u  Oc«u  foand  it  tmdcr  Idria  A^tor.  It  i>li»uM  Iw  mBeinlwred  tlt>t  bnth 
thvM  nca  -wcr«  hu  nm<o»ciit>  ftod  rivals,  odc  *m  Vu  ojicti  cnvny.  Tbdr  ^-icmn  wm 
Ibp  ex»«t  6ppuJto  of  bu^  and  hy  the  action  of  thq  J^^jHua  Uvvtnme&t  in  dri 
lilm  at  Cairo  thty  were  ciial>teil  to  triiKDpb. 
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taincd,  Ue  irjshod  to  lar  before  the  Khedive  an  exposition  of  tho 
true  state  of  things  in  J)arrour,  and  to  obtntn  a  promian  of  support 
from  the  Egyptian  Government  ia  the  right  ndminiittration  of  thnt 
pTOviace.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  endearoureil  to  approach  this 
ohject.  The  Khedive  med  to  meet  him  in  society  and  talk  pteasantljr 
upon  general  suhjccis ;  to  requests  for  busineas  ioterviews  he  replied 
alffays,  *'  To-morrow."  At  last, after  fite  months  of  waiting,  the  Khedive 
granted  Che  interview  that  he  desired,  auJ  then  instead  of  listcuiag 
to  Zebchr's  report  he  said  quite  plainly  :  "  It  la  of  do  use  for  us  to 
talk  together.  I  know  you  are  n  man  of  ability,  I  believe  you  vould 
govern  Darfonr  well,  but  fi?anltly,  I  am  afraid  of  you.  You  have 
made  yonrself  too  powerful,  and  I  fear  that  if  I  gave  you  the 
authority  you  desire  you  wonid  set  np  an  empire  in  Darfour  which 
vould  rival  and  perhaps  eren  subjugato  Egypt.  Bgypt  is  not  strong 
(nough  to  tolerate  neighbours  so  strong.  Therefore  reaigu  yourself  to 
lire  with  me  here  in  Cairo.  I  will  treat  you  well,  yoa  shall  be  prac- 
tictilly  free,  only  you  are  to  go  back  no  more  to  the  Soudan." 

Zebchr  submitteil,  and  this  was  the  end  of  his  work  ia  those  wild 
oonntries.  It  may  well  have  been  thnt  the  ease  of  existence,  the 
more  genial  companionship,  the  stimulus  of  exercising  influence  at 
the  heart  rather  than  at  the  extremities  of  his  country's  political  life, 
oombtaed  to  reconcile  him  to  his  detention  at  Cairo.  He  told  me  moch 
that  was  of  interest  with  regard  to  his  life  there,  but  the  story  which 
I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  tell  ends  with  his  arrival  in  the  capital. 

He  has  never  revisited  the  ticene  of  his  former  labours,  but  his 
prophecies  with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  Turkish  system  have  come 
trne — Egypt  has  lost  the  Soudan.  "  If  you  were  free  now  to  go  and 
govern  it,"  I  asked  him  once,  "  what  would  you  do  ?  "  "Do  not  ask  me 
to  speak  idly,"  he  answered.  "  Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  I  could 
Iiave  told  you.  Now  I  have  lost  touch  with  the  country.  I  do  not 
kcDV  what  my  owe  family  is  doing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khartoum, 
much  less  what  is  being  done  in  the  cuuutries  further  iiouth  and 
west  If  I  went  into  those  countries  it  would  he  to  go  first  c]uietly 
to  my  family,  where  I  might  consider  aOTairs;  then  to  tr&rcl  as  a 
merchant  or  pilgrim,  talking  with  the  people  and  inquiring  on  all 
sides.  In  that  way  I  could  judge  of  things  generally  and  of  my  own 
poner.  After  that  I  might  come  back  and  tclL  you,  perhaps,  what 
could  be  done.  But  if  France  or  England  wore  to  offer  mc  now 
some  millions  to  go  up  and  settle  those  eountrics  I  could  not  take  it. 
If  I  were  to  accept  such  an  ofl'cr  I  should  be  acting  dislionustly,  furl 
do  not  now  know  anything.  I  only  hope.  If  I  went  back  1  hope  I 
should  find  still  mnny  men  of  good  sense  in  the  country,  and  1  should 
endeavour  to  bring  it  to  order  by  means  of  the  good  sense  which  is  in 
it.  But  to  take  money  now  ou  a  clcfinitv  pledge  would  be  imposaiblc.. 
I  am  Dot  a  selfish  nor  aa  ambitious  man.     All  that  I  want  is  to  keep 
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twu&  Mod  ta  ia  gxd  wtjA.  Xad  I  care  br mj vamie.  ^tmaj- 
vboi  I  via  in.  Cans,  biaub  dased  ne  to  fir  ts  the  da^rc  I 
sot  kept  dtsebr  ban  and  vntria^  I  vai  fine  tatssffcLsBd: 
fceli  me  bat  bj  name  ;  bat  I  bad  dooe  no  •mtaof,  aad  if  I  bad  Sed, 
tbe  Bame  of  Zefadr  woold  ba*e  bem  JwbuoaMed-  I  haii  kept  it 
dear  ao  far.  I  want  to  keep  it  dear  to  tbe  end.  aad  to  base  it  avid 
of  ne  afterward^  '  XAAr  waa  a  gentkmai  tiQ  he  £ed.'  " 

It  vai,  I  tbiak,  on  tbe  aonie  occhuq  tbaC  be  —*■■—[—■  ^t  Be, 
VBCB  I  took  leare.  imfaraa  tbe  gate.  We  *tood  ta&iD^  v&xire  tl^ 
aentiT'  aaCutencd  it,  aad,  aa  tbe  nan  fagagfed,  «  beovj  ana  bar 
daaged  on  tbe  aapbalte,  I  Atteied  a  Ettle  nem^f  at  tke  soddea 
BOtae.  Tbe  Padia,  obaerrii^  bc;  *ajd  gcntiy.  '  Do  loc  dink  I  an 
tony,  1  SB  ({Bite  content. 

We  fpoke  often  aboot  Ae  Engiiab,  of  vhoB  tbe  F^i^  bad,  in  two 
Tcan  of  doae  intenoarae,  agqaired  aooe  knowledge^  He  liked  and 
adaiavd  tbem,  and  eapecially  vafaied  tbe  intcgiTtT  of  yit^ftA 
He  pn^eaed  hiniself  glad  dot  tbe  En^iib  peo^iboold  kmv 
tbiag  of  bif  biatoTf ,  and  I  caa  baidlj  pnhapa  end  tbia  part  of  it 
better  tbao  hj  qnotiDg  an  catiBate  oi  tbem  to  wbidi  Ae  nen  <£  \m 
rdeaae,  aoooimced  after  tbeae  mninixciicea  bad  been  Uiiown  into 
abqie,  ba*  since  pvea  a  |rfeaaant  ngnifieance.  "  So  &r  aa  bj  know- 
ledge of  tbon  goea,"  be  said  one  daj,  "  I  eatccB  Ae  T-ngK^  to  be 
an  exccarirelf  ignorant  people,  bat  one  wbicb  bas  lo  atrong  nnatoral 
bent  tovards  jiutice  that  wben  tbej  do  know  tbe  Cuts  thcj-  maj  be 
almoat  certainly  troated  to  act  rightlT/' 

FionA  L.  Shaw. 
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THE  question  nttributcd  to  St.  Bernard,  "Whither  Imst  tliou 
come?"  is  agitating  critical  and  literary  minds.  There  has 
seldom  been  so  mucli  writing  about  the  value  and  condition  of 
contemporary  literature — that  w,  of  contemporary  fiction.  In  Engttslt 
and  Amcricuu  journals  and  magazines  a  ueir  Battle  of  the  Buuks  ia 
beiug  fuuglit,  uud  the  books  are  the  books  of  the  circulating  library. 
Literary  persons  have  always  revelled  in  a  brawl,  and  now  they  nrc  in 
the  thick  of  the  fray.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  question  of  Novel  or 
Koniance — of  Romance  or  Realiem — np]>ear»  to  be  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  dispute  about  State  llights,  and  is  argued  by  some  vitli 
polished  sarcnamj  by  others  with  libellous  vigour.  One  critic  swl 
novelist  makes  charges,  as  desperate  as  that  of  Ilarry  Bloutit  at 
yioddeo,  into  the  serried  ranks  of  the  amateurs  of  advcuturoua 
legend.  Another  novelist  and  critic  compares  his  comrade  to  Mrs. 
Partington  with  her  broom  sweeping  back,  the  tide  of  Ilomancc : 
the  comparison  is  of  the  mustiest.  Surely — a  superior  perwii 
may  be  excused  for  hinting — contemporary  literature  is  rather  over- 
valued, when  all  this  pother  is  made  about  a  few  novels.  Tbere 
bavc  been  considerable  writers  before  "Sir,  Marion  Crowfunl,  and, 
if  we  are  to  love  books,  the  masterpieces  of  the  past  might  seem 
to  have  most  claim  on  our  attention.  But  the  world  will  not  take 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  advice  about  neglecting  the  works  of  our 
fleeting  age.  I  would  make  a  faint  and  bypocriticnl  protest  against 
regarding  the  novels  of  the  moment  as  the  whole  of  literature, 
before  I  plunge  into  the  eddying  fray.  "Children  of  an  hour,"  I 
would  say  to  my  brethren,  "it  is  not  of  literature  ye  are  writing  to 
busily,  but  of  the  bookish  diversions  of  the  momeut."  Literature  is 
what  endures,  and  what  will  eadure :  of  all  the  noreU  vc  fight  over 
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in  Rnien  uid  at  dinner-table*,  vill  eren  tiie  unpnlaes  and  wftA 

and  Bentiments  endnre :      In  changed  and  modified  fbnnx  dcmUB 

they  will  go  on  living  'like  the  rest  of  ns^,  bat  m   little  tOMoffc 

dti£t  that  senles   on   neglected  shelves  will  ailenoe   all  our  liiihU. 

Therefore  do  not  let  ns  exaggerate  the  merit  of  our  modem  wnfa; 

oslr  three  or  four  of  them  will  be  raised  into  that  changdesi  vnU 

where  "  Tom   Jones "    is  and  the  "  Bride  of   Hiaininermoor,'*  «liR 

"Esmond  "is   and  "Pickwick.''     This  vaming  is   merely  a  mitttr 

of  conscience  and  caution,  lest  one  shoald  be  confused  with  the  peta 

of  wide  reading — whose  reading  is  confined  to  the  montfalv'  migtiinti 

Allcf  u''.  in  fact,  are  like  the  men  of  Homers  age — the  latest Kmpt 

t^.e  last  romances  are  dearest  to  us,  as  to  the  Ithacan  wooen  (tf  oU 

time. 

'-  For  norel  Uts  attract  tLe  nvwhed  eara. 
1^31  iild  tie  mind  viiii  iua^t-niiija  heaia," 

as  the  ingenioQs  Mr.  Pope  translates  it.  HowcTer  much  we  mr 
intellcctutdlr  prefer  the  old  hooks,  the  good  books,  the  classics,  n 
find  ourselves  readicg  the  books  of  the  railway  Btall.  Here  lun 
we  for  traTcUiDg  companions  "  The  History  and  AdreDtures  of  Joseph 
Andrews  and  his  Friend,  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  "  (1743)  oa  one  lidr, 
and  "Lady  Brasksmcrc  '  (1887,  by  the  author  of  "  Phyllis,"  on  tk 
other.  The  diverting  author  of  "  Phyllis  "  will  pardon  me  for  think- 
ing Henry  Fielding  a  greater  author  than  she,  but  it  is  aboot  the 
charming  Margaret  Daryl,  in  her  aorcl.  that  I  am  reading  just  nov. 
and  not  about  the  brother  of  Pamela.  >Ve  are  all  like  that  we  all 
praise  the  old  and  peruse  the  ucw ;  lie  who  turns  orer  this  magarine 
14  in  uo  better  case. 

"  Uyi-ocrlte  Jecti'cr.  nicin  somlilaMv,  niOD  frSre  ;  " 
After  this  confession  and  apology,  one  may  enter  the  lists  where 
critical  lances  are  broken  and  kniglits  unsaddled;  where  authors  and 
reviewers,  like  Malorj's  men.  '•  lash  at  each  other  mairelloiislT."  The 
dispute  is  the  old  dispute  about  the  two  sides  of  the  shield.  Fiction  ii 
a  shield  with  two  sides,  the  silver  and  the  golden  :  the  study  of  raannerf 
and  of  character,  on  one  hand ;  on  tlic  other,  the  description  of 
adventure,  the  delight  of  romantic  narrative.  Now,  these  two 
aspects  blend  with  each  other  so  subtly  and  so  constantly,  that  it 
really  seems  the  extreme  of  perversity  to  shout  for  nothing  but 
romance  on  one  side,  or  for  nothing  but  analysis  of  character  and 
motive  on  the  other.  Yet  for  such  abstractions  and  divisions  people 
arc  clamonring  and  quarrelling.  On  ouc  side,  we  are  told  that  ar- 
curate  minute  descriptions  of  life  as  it  is  lived,  with  all  its  most 
sordid  forms  carefully  elaborated,  is  the  essence  of  literature  ;  on  the 
other,  we  find  ])Coplc  maintaining  that  analysis  is  avxgespielt  (as  Mr. 
llret  Harte's  critical  shoeblack  says),  and  that  the  great  heart 
of  the  people  demands  tales  of  swashing  blows,  of  distressed  maidens 
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rcacue-1,  of  "  munlers  grim  tad  grest,"  of  mftgicUns  aud  prioccsscs, 
and  vandcringB  iu  fairy  lands  forlorn.  Why  slioald  we  uot  have  alt 
sorts,  and  nhy  sKoatd  tlic  friends  of  one  kind  of  diversion  ijuarrel 
with  the  lovers  nf  auotlier  kiud  ?  A  dsy  or  two  a^o,  ut  a  cricket 
match,  I  waa  discuuiiig:  litcrarr  matters  with  an  amateur  of  fourteen, 
the  inheritor  of  a  very  noble  name  in  English  literature,  Wc 
were  speaking  of  .\[r.  Stevenson's  "Kidnapped."  "I  dou't  care 
for  anything  iii  it  but  the  battle  in  the  Kound  Hoiuie/'  said  this 
critic.  I  ventured  to  remark  that  I  thought  the  wandering  ou  the 
hills  with  Alan  Breck  was  very  good.  "Then  it  ia  good — for  you," 
answered  the  other,  aud  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
That  is  Kood  which  is  K^iod  for  each  of  ua,  aud  why  should  I  c|uarrfl 
with  another  geuttcmsu  hpcuusc  he  likes  to  s&ddcu  himself  o'er  with 
the  i«ile  cast  of  Doatoieffsky,  or  to  linger  long  liours  with  M.  Tolstoi 
in  the  dhudc,  while  1  prefer  to  be  merry  with  Miss  Margaret  Dnryl, 
or  to  cleave  heads  with  Uiutlopogaas  or  Sir  Lancelot  in  the  sun- 
shine? What  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  to  excommunicate 
Thackeray,  because  wc  rejoice  in  Dickens ;  to  boycott  Daisy  Miller 
hecauBC  we  admire  Aycsha?  Upon  my  word>  1  hurdty  know  which 
of  these  maidens  I  would  liefer  meet  in  the  parailtse  of  fiction,  where 
all  good  novcI-rcadcrs  Iiopc  to  go:  whether  the  little  pathetic  butterfly 
who  died  in  Rome  or  she  who  shrivelled  away  in  the  tiamc  of  X^r. 
Let  us  he  thankful  for  good  things  and  plenty  of  tbem ;  thankful  for 
this  Taat  and  goodly  assembly  of  people  who  never  were  ;  ''  daughters  of 
dreams  and  of  stories,"  among  whom  ve  may  all  make  friends  that 
will  never  be  estranged.  Dear  Dugold  Dalgctty,  and  dear  Sylvestrc 
Bi^iinnrd,  and  thon,  younger  daughter  of  Silas  Laphani,  and 
Lcntherstocking,  and  Emma  Horary,  and  Alau  Breck.  and  Emmy 
Scdley,  and  Umslopogaas,  and  Sophia  Western— may  we  meet  yo« 
all  I  In  the  paradise  of  fiction  there  shall  he  "  neither  bond  nor 
free,"  neither  talk  of  analysis  nor  of  romance,  but  all  tlic  characters 
of  story  that  lire  shall  dwell  together  deathless. 

■'  Onr  htrratH  inny  iIm^  bpI,  nor  Klamlwr, 
And  ['urtboa  iiuy  welixirjie  ua  tlterc.*' 

What  is  gornl,  what  is  permanent,  may  bo  found  in  fiction  of  every 
tfi-nrc.  and  shall  wc  ''  crah  "  aud  underrate  aoy  ijtf»ri<  because  it 
i?bauces  not  to  be  that  which  we  are  best  fitted  to  admire?  I,  for 
one,  admire  M.  DostoieSsky  so  much,  and  so  sincerely,  that  I  pay 
him  the  supreme  tribute  of  never  reading  him  at  all.  Of  "  Lc  Crime  ct 
lo  Ch&timcnt,'"  eomc  one  has  said  that  "  it  ia  good — but  powerful."  That 
ia  exactly  the  truth ;  it  is  too  powerful  fur  me.  I  read  in  that  book 
till  I* was  crushed  aud  miserable;  so  bitterly  true  it  i*.  so  dreadfully 
eiact,  such  a  quinteascnec  of  all  the  imaginable  misery  of  mon.  Theu, 
after  reaching  the  lowest  deep  of  sympathetic  abandonment  (which  1 
plumlied  in  about  four  chapters),  I  emerged,  feeling  that  I  had  enough 
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of  M.  PostoicS'skjr  for  one  Lifetime.  The  norol,  to  my  thinking, 
simply  perfect  io  its  kiatl ;  only  the  kind  bappenn  to  be  too  power- 
fill  for  my  conBtitntion.  I  prefer  a  cig&rctt«  to  that  muaive  w«ed, 
nitb  a  Spaaiah  name,  on  the  enjuymeut  of  vliicli  Mr.  Verdant  Green, 
greatly  daring,  renturcd  at  a  frettlimanii  wine.  To  vliat  purpose, 
thei!,  should  I  run  down  Russian  novels  as  tedious  and  lugubrious  T 
Aa  far  as  I  have  wandered  across  the  ntcppcs  aad  tnndrua  of  Uuxsiao 
fiction,  it  is  vast,  wind-swept;  chilly,  with  dark  forcstii  and  frgzen 
expauBCs,  and,  here  and  there,  a  set  of  human  beings  at  uacqnal 
war  with  dcstioy,  with  tho  Czar,  with  the  laws  of  the  t-'uirerse,  and 
the  nature  of  things,  ^'othing  can  be  more  true,  more  mastedy, 
more  natural.  But  it  is  not  exhilarating,  aud  is  not  Baluiat7  far  a 
nature  prouc  to  gloom,  and  capable  of  majiufacturing  its  own  pessi- 
mism on  the  premises  without  extra  charge.  The  same  remarks 
(purely  pcrsoual)  apply  to  curtain  Kngliab  and  American  novels. 
There  is  a  little  talc.  "  A  Village  Tragedy,"  by  Mrs.  Woods,  -whidi  I 
Tiew  with  dread.  I  know  I  shall  driil  into  reading  it,  and  Adding 
another  stone  to  the  eairu  which  we  all  pile  so  asviduontdy  on  the 
rlcad  body  of  our  youth,  on  our  festivity,  ou  our  cujoymeut  of  esiaU 
ence.  The  worst,  not  tho  best  of  it,  is  that  these  legeuds  are  all 
"  ower-true  talca. '  aad  arc  often  inittcn  with  admirable  cnrc  and  attoo> 
tion.  Again,  there  arc  stories  in  nhich  the  lc»  desirable  and  dclightAil 
traits  of  human  character  arc  dwelt  on,  as  it  were  by  preference, 
till  a  man  fecU  almost  as  merry  as  if  he  had  been  reading  Swifts 
account  of  the  Vaboos.  For  example,  there  is  Mr.  UoweUe* 
"  Modern  IbEtancc."  Here  is  a  masterly  novel,  aud  a  true  picture  of 
life,  but  of  what  a  life  I  All  the  time  one  is  reading  it.  otic  is  is 
the  company  of  a  Gentleman  oT  the  Press,  who  is  not,  and  is  not 
meant  to  be,  a  geutlcman  in  any  other  sense  of  the  word.  Uo  ii 
mean,  and  impudent,  and  genial,  and  unaba^hod ;  he  has  not  tin 
rudimcutu  of  taste  or  of  breeding ;  he  distresses  aud  diverts  one 
bcyood  cuduranco.  But  evca  he  is  an  angel  of  good  company  com- 
pared with  his  possiouatc.  jealous,  and  tliird-rate  wife,  who  may 
match,  as  a  picture  of  the  wroug  surt  oi  woman,  with  Thackeray's 
Mrs.  Mackenzie.  The  whole  book  is  a  page  torn  out  of  Itie,  is 
people  say,  and  it  lias  wit  as  well  as  veracity  and  ohscrvatiou.  Yet 
it  makes  one  miserable,  as  'lliackcray  docs  not  make  one  miserable, 
hceauec  the  book  contains  no  Clive,  no  Prcd  Kayham,  no  Colonel 
Kcwcomc,  no  i.  J.,  and  no  portly  father  of  J.  J.  No  admir&tiMi, 
however  cnthusiaBtic  or  pcrsoual,  of  modern  stories  of  adventure  cia 
blind  one  to  the  merits  of  works  of  Kcalism  liko  "  A  Moder* 
Instance,"  or  "  Le  Crime  et  le  ChAtimeat,"  or  "  The  Bostoniaua." 
Tbete  are  real,  they  are  excellent;  and  if  one's  own  tute  is  better 
pleased  by  another  kind  of  writing,  nunc  the  Icisa  tbcy  are  good  for 
the  people  whom  they  euit;  nay,  they  should  be  recognised  u  good 
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by  Any  one  vith  an  eye  tu  his  Uteraiy  head.     One  only  begiiiA  to 
object  if  it  is  asserted  that  this  gau-e  of  BctioD  U  the  only  permU' 
sible  gcnre^  that  uothing  else  is  of  the  unUm  of  art.     For  it  is 
evideat  that  this  kind  of  realism  has  &  tcodcucy  to  blink  many  thiogs 
in  life  which  arc  as  rcaj  m  jealous  third-rate  ehrcirs  and  boozy  press* 
BieQ.      Of  ccmrfc  the  distinguished  chiefs  of  Modern   KeaJism  do  not 
ahvat/i  blink  what  in  plcasaot,  gay,  suuuy,  aud  kindly  in  htimat]  nature. 
The  MiKsea    Lapham,    or    the  Miis   Laphams   (grammarianB    may 
choose),  seem  to  me  delightful  girls,  despite  their  education.     1'hc: 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook  iras   (as  the  young  critic  might  say)  a  hricl^. 
3o  was  Vcrcna,  the  fair  lecturer  in  "The  Bostonians."     But  (to  ray 
uaind)  the  tondcncy  of  Kcalism  in  fiction  is  often  to  find  the  Unplea- 
sant Ucal  in  character  mnch  more  abundant  than  the  Pleawint  Real. 
I  am  a  pessimist  myself,  aa  the  other  Soot  was  "  a  Icear,"  bat  1  have 
found  little  hut  good   iu  man  and  woman.      Politics  apart,  men 
and  women  seem  almost  always  to  be  kind,  patient,  courteous,  good- 
humonred,  and  wcU-hrcd  in  all   ranks  of  society — when   oucc  you 
know  them  well.     I  think    that  the    llcalistji,  while   they  certainly 
show  us  the  truth,  arc  foudcsL  of   ahowtiig  that  aspect  of  it   which 
is  rcftlly  the  less  common  as  ircU  as  the  less  desirable.     Perhaps 
mean    [icoplo    arc    more    easily    drawn    than    geiicroug  people ;    at 
all  cveutH  from  the  school  of  llcalists  wc  get  too  many  mesn  people — 
even  from  a  ICealist  who  is  as  little  a  Realist  as  the  king  was  a  royalist— 
from  M.  Zola.    These  writers  appear  not  to  oiler  up  Henry  Fielding's 
prayer  to  tlic  Mijbc,  "  Fill  my  pages  with  huraouTj  till  m&ukiud  Icaru 
the   good    nature    to  laugh  only  at    the   follies  of  others,  and  the 
humility  to  grieve  at  their  own."     There  is  not  ranch  humour    in 
tlicir  works,  and  little  goo<)  humour  14  bred  of  them.     That  is  the 
difference  between  viotk  like  Thackeray's,  where  there  arc  abundant 
studies  of  the  infinitely  little  in  human  nature,  and  work  like  that  of 
many  modern  atnau-ura  of  llealism.     "  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
worid,"  aiHl  all  sorts,  by  \irtuc  of  his  humour,  Thackeray  gives   m. 
He  gircs  us  Captain   Costigan  and    Harry   Foker.    us   well  as  the 
crawling  things  iu  "  Lovcl  the  Widower."     lie  gives  us  gcutlemeu 
Md  ladies,  as  well  fis  tuft-hunters  and  the  George  Brandons  of  this 
world,      yielding   and   Scott   have   this   humour,   this   breadth,  this 
greatness.     Were   I    in   a  mood   to  disparage  the  modem  Realists 
(whereas  I  hare  tried  to  show  that  their  hooks  are,  in  substance. 
about  as  gtxid  u  pcnsihle,  granting  the  t/eHrr),  I  might  say  that  they 
nut  only  u»e  the  micxtwcope,  and  ply  experiments,  but  ply  them,  too 
often,  in  corporc  viii.     One  docs  not  dream,  of  denying  that  they  do 
c:chibit  noble  and  sympathetic  characters — now  and  then.    ]}ut  happy, 
and  jolly,  aud  humorous  people  they  hardly  ever  show  us;  yet  these 
hare  their  place  among  realities.     And.  on  the  whole,  they  do  prefer 
to  be  husy  with  the  rarer  sort  of  realities,  with  the  Cousiues  Bettcs. 
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and  lliclike.  And  they  «1iow  a  sort  of  cruelty  and  coldocu  in  tbeir 
tkttinga  villi  their  own  creations.  If  I  vere  to  draw  up  %n  indtct- 
mcDt.  T  mieht  uld  that  some  of  them  have  ao  aliooat  nuholf 
kaowl(>d|;o  of  the  niiture  of  vomcn.  One  woald  as  tief  explore 
II  g\r\'»  room,  and  tumble  ahoat  her  little  bonsebold  trasares,  la 
citamioe  ao  ctiriotiftly  the  }Hior  secrets  of  her  heart  and  irejnors  of 
Iior  iVainr.  Mr.  Christie  Murrnj,  an  admirable  noTdut,  baa  said 
this,  and  said  it  well.  ^)Uch  aiialrsis  makes  ooe  feci  nDcomfortable 
in  tlio  rrailtiifr.  nankea  one  feel  iotrosive  aod  unmanly.  It  is  like 
uvcrLvariuft  a  confe^sioa  bj  accident.  A  wcll-kaovn  book  of  M.  £• 
Ae  Cronconrt's  i*  full  of  the  kind  of  pryiag  that  I  ban:  in  my  mind. 
It  i>.  p<<rlin])r,  science — it  mar  be  art :  and  to  say  that  it  is  extremely 
disa^'reealili?  mar  be  to  exhibit  old>fasbioned  prejodioe.  Good  it  may 
br.  clerer  it  is ;  but  it  it  not  good  for  me. 

So  miirb  oue  \rho  is  not  of  their  scbool  mi^  aay  for  the 
Rotttats  of  our  time.  Of  their  style  ooc  voold  rather  M.y  UtUc, 
because  uaturallr  each  has  bis  own  style.  Tbe  CDnsocm  merits,  oa 
tbe  vbok,  arc  orvfoluess.  determtD«l  orifnoalitj,  Ubotued  woffc- 
manahip  in  langua^.  and  ener^tie  nicety  cf  apeedu  Hie  natvnl 
itdbeU  that  attend  tbne  merits  are  ionrted  adjecdns,  "  freaemm- 
MHt*  afllMsutaoo,  "  a  nicx  derasgeiDait  of  epitapba."  For  oma,  l 
4b  aot  Hack  object  to  these  emn.  or  I  migbt  be  obliged  to  AAb 
^Bherles  I^mb  wmI  Sir  TboiDas  Browne.  Bat  I  do  obyect  to  tbc 
aenaional  appuibott,  amoeg  all  tbe  ebcDbd  wiertiea,  of  «  barfy- 
pKM  of  Bvwspaper  aUsf .  of  m  fnm,  palpable  piofiaeial  idaoBi,  gr  m 
rMt4  of  ibe  Anwricw  itpoit«r.  Style,  br  all  ■leiii,  let  as  bMrs 
hal  doa't  let  it  beaanixe^  Tbc  mtistieatyleiaaovBad  ibcatbaa 
■bed — tbat  is  tbe  pity  «f  it. 

la  tnriagc  to  utiwati  ■cdeja.  aspeemy  Ba^iab  and 
natistic  fictsoa  to  a  wbole,  oac  baa  ftrat  to  adsC  tbac  *.  m 
to  do  aoytbiay  at  tbe  sort.     It  ia  a  laq^  daaar  vi?  ■ 
to  trrvc  a  baaae  or  a  airkaame   to  a  ovwd  t£  aiilBri>  aad 
dMid»otfbaad  a»oa  tbtir  aa— aa  aailrin     Hanafi 
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undcTBlowl  ami  tlic  pftrlisans  of  stories  told  for  the  Btory'ft  sake.  Now, 
tliere  in  do  rcaMin  at  all  why  stories  totd  for  tho  story's  sale  should 
uot  he  rich  in  studies  of  character — peopled  hy  men  and  women  as  real 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley  Hiiiibard,  Ijoth  of  tvhom  you  may  (if  you  arc 
tuilucky)  meet  soy  day,  TIic  "  Odyssey  "  is  the  typical  example  or  a 
romaiicR  aa  probable  as  "  Tlio  Arabian  Nights,"  yet  iinblciuishcd  id 
the  conduct  of  tho  plot,  asd  peopled  by  mca  a,Qd  womoD  of  ticsh  and 
blood.  Arc  vre  to  be  told  that  we  love  the  "  Odysacy  "  because  the 
barbaric  element  has  nut  died  out  of  our  hluod,  aud  because  we  have 
a  cliildish  love  of  marvels,  niiraelcs,  man-eating  giants,  women  who 
never  die,  "  murders  grim  and  great,"  and  Homer's  other  materials  ? 
Very  well.  "  Public  opiuion,*'  in  llostou.  may  condemn  us,  but  wc  will 
get  all  the  fua  we  can  out  of  the  ajiccstral  barbarUm  of  our  naturca. 
1  only  wish  wo  had  more  of  it.  The  Coming  Man.  may  be  bald, 
toothless,  highly  '■'  cultured,"  and  addicted  to  (ales  of  ititruspcctive 
amtlysis.  I  dou't  envy  him  wlicii  he  has  got  rid  of  that  relic  of 
the  ape,  his  Itair;  those  relics  of  the  age  of  combat,  his  teeth  and 
nails  ;  that  survival  of  barbarism,  his  delight  tn  the  last  hattle:^  of 
Odysseus,  Laertes'  son.  1  don't  envy  him  the  novels  he  will  admire, 
nor  the  pap  on  which  he  will  feed  bcanomcly,  as  Mr.  John  Payne  saya 
of  tho  vampire.  Not  for  notliiog  did  Nature  leave  us  all  savages 
under  our  white  skins ;  she  has  wrought  tbus  that  wc  mi^ht  have 
many  delights,  among  others  "  the  joy  of  adveuturoaa  living',"  and  of 
reading  about  adventarous  living.  Tbere  is  a  novel  of  Mrs, 
Burnett's,  "  Through  One  Admitiislratiun/  which  the  civilized  penou 
within  me,  the  Man  of  the  Future  within  mc,  heartily  delighta 
to  pcniM*.  It  is  all  about  a  pretty,  analytic,  self- consrious 
Atncncan  marrit^^l  lady,  and  the  problem  is  to  discorcr  whom  she  is 
in  love  with,  and  why.  Is  it  her  husband,  or  the  aotdier,  or  the 
Governmcut  elerk?  Does  she  know  which  it  is  hcriclf  ?  As  they 
are  all  "  moral  mcu  "  like  Werlher,  and  "  would  do  iiothiog  for  to 
hurt  her/'  the  excilcment,  to  a  civilized  mind,  is  extremely  keen. 
They  all  talk  about  their  emotions  fur  ever,  and  the  pleasure  which 
this  affords  to  the  Man  of  the  Future  iu  each  of  us  is  almost  too 
poignatit.  1  nearly  cried  when  a  property  lied  Indian  (not  coram 
jtopulo,  of  course)  scalped  the  true  lover,  and  coded  the  tale.  Bat 
tbe  natural  tuau  within  me,  tlie  survival  of  some  bluc-piiintcd  Briton 
or  of  some  gipsy,  was  equally  pleased  with  a  true  Zulu  love  story, 
sketched  in  two  pages,  a  story  so  terrible,  so  moving,  in  the  long, 
gallant  tight  against  odds,  and  the  awful  unheard-of  death-agony  uf 
two  Zulu  lovers,  tbat  I  presume  no  civilised  fancy  could  have  invented 
tbe  iDcideuta  that  actually  occurred.  If  one  were  wholly  civtlisedj 
ftod  "  cultured  "  to  the  back-bone  (if  one  may  mention  that  feature), 
tbe  savage  tale  vould  have  failed  to  eicito.  If  one  were  all  savage, 
all  Zulu,  "  Through   One  Admiuistratiou  "  would  leave  one  a  little 
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tuuntcreatcd.     The  Kav&ge  withiu  us  calla  out  for  more  neva 
the  6ght  with  the  Apnche,  or  Piute,  nho  killed  the  soldier-mau. 

The  advantage  of  our   mixed  condition,  cirilizcd  «t   top    witfa  the 
old  barharian  uudcr  our  clothes,  is  just  this,  that  wc  can  cdjot  all  I 
sorts  of  things.     "Wc  csu  enjoy  "  John  Inglesant"  (some  of  tw).  and 
others  can  revel  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Exhibition.    Bo  not  let  lu  cry  thai,' 
bccaune  we  arc  "  cultured/'  there  shall  be  no  Buffalo   Bill.      Do  not  | 
let  us  exclaim  that,  because  we  can   read  Paulus  Silentiarius  audi 
admire  Rullnus   there  shall    be   uo  broadside   ballads   nor   maga&lioj 
poctrj^.     If   wc   will   only    be  tolcraut,   we  shall   jwroiit   the   K>«Ati 
public  also  to  delight  in  our   few  modem  romances  of  ndTcntute- 
Tliey  may  be  "  savage  sumvaisj"  but  so  is  the  whole  of  the  jwctic  way , 
of  regarding  Nature.     The  flutter  in  the  doveouta  uf  culture  cauaed. 
by  three  or  four  boys'   books  is   amazing.     Culture  is  saddened  at 
discovering  that  not  only  boys   and  illiterate  people,  but  cYcn  critics! 
not  wholly  illiterate,  can  be   tnovt:d  hv  a  tali;  of  advcatarr.   '  "IVea-, 
sure   Island"    aod  ''  Kidnapped"   arc  boys'  books  written    by    an, 
author  of  whose  genius,  for  uarratite,  for  delineation  of  character^  J 
for  style,  I  hardly  care  to  speak,  lest  enthnnum  should   seem  to 
border  on  fanaticism.     But,   with    all  his  gifts,   Mr.  Stevenson  iD-j 
tended  only    a  hoys'   book   when    he   wrote  "Treasnro  Island"  aodj 
reatored    Homance.      He    had   shown    his    hand,   as    a    norelist 
character  and  analysi*,  in  "  Prince  Otto."     But  he  did  not  then 
just  the  old   immortal    materials    of   adventure.     As  soon    as 
touched  those,  he   made   a   bo;s'  book   which  became  a  classic,  and 
deacrred  to  be  a  classic.     "  Eiduapped "  is  still  better,  to  my  taste,] 
and   indeed   Scott   himself   might  have  been  the  narrator  of    Alaui 
Breck's  liattlc,  of  his  wanderings,  of  his  qtiarrel  with  the  other  Piper. , 
Bnt  these  things  are  a  little  over  the  heads  of  boys  who  bare  not 
the   litcrarr  taste.     They    prefer  the  advcDtnre*  of  Sir   Harry  and 
the  other  .Mian  in  Xukaa]ia»laad  or  in  Zu-Yendia.     We  m^ 
agree  with  their  taste,  but  that  is  their  ta&te     Probably   no   critiej 
would  Tcutore  to  maintain  that  the  discoverer  of  K6r  haa  iba 
tittnry  qualities  as  the  historian  of  John  Silver.     It  seecos  »  pityJ 
when   we   chance   to  hare  two    good   things,  to  be   alwayi    aettiagj 
one  off  against  the  other,  and   fighting  about   their  relattre   OKrita. 
Mr.  Stevenson  ntid  Mr.  Bider  Haggard  have  botli  written  novda,  hare  1 
both  written  hoys'  booka.     Personally.  I  prefer  their  boys'  boola  tol 
their  novels.     Thry  seem  happier  in  thdr  dealings  with  men  thaxij 
with  women,  and  with  war  than  with  I0T&     Of  the  two,  Jeaa  a]»pean  1^ 
to  me  real,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Stcrenaon's  Prince  Ottu  abadowy. 
Bat  Mr.  Hazard's  savage  ladies  are  better  than  Ids  ciriKied  fait 
ooes,  while  there  is  not  a  pettieoat  in  "  ]Lidni4)ped  "  or  "  TVessturc  | 
Island."     As  for  "  She '"  hrnelf,  nobody  can  arpui  wHh  a  penooal  1 
affection,  wbich  I  mtertain  for  that  IoDg>ltrod  lady. 


Shakespeaic  sayK  of  Cleopatra,  audj  like  tlic  holy  priests,  I  can  pardioa 
ccrtaiu  incouscqucnces  in  Aycsha.  But  otLer  oiorulista  must  liud  Ler 
tryiog;  poor  A^csba,  who  "  waa  a  true  lover,"  though  she  did  not 
thcrdbn%  like  Guincvcru,  "  make  a  good  cod."  A|)[)areutljr  female 
characters  are  uut  the  stroug  poiut  either  of  Mr.  lla^gurd  or  of  Mr. 
Stcveusou,  aa  f ar  OS  they  hare  gouc.  CoDscqucntly  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  those  ngrccabte  writers  with,  let  us  say,  M.  E.  dc  Goucourt 
or  Mr.  Howclls.  Nor  is  there  much  rcasou  in  eompariug  them  with 
caich  other.  Mr.  St«*euaOD  is  a  born  mau  of  letters,  a  bom  studetit 
of  style.  Since  Thackeray  no  English  author  has  been  giAcd  with 
or  has  acquired  a  manner  so  perfect,  ao  subtle,  so  origiual.  /Vud  yet 
he  has  plenty  to  say,  though  he  can  aay  it  ao  well,  "  which  is  strange." 
Uolikc  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  cau  write  Duglisb  as  well  as  be  can  write 
Scotch,  and,  since  Scott,  no  one  has  written  Scotch  like  him.  If  any 
short  story  comes  second  to  the  talc  of  "  Wandering  Willie,"  it  is 
"  Thrawu  Jauel."  In  addition  to  all  these  accomplishments,  Mr. 
StcTCDBOn  possesses  an  imaginatiou  which  touches  that  uf  Edgar  Poe, 
on  one  side,  and  of  M.  Anatole  France  on  tlic  utbcr.  He  can  be  as 
witty  as  Mr.  Ucorgo  Meredith,  oa  humorous  as  Burns,  as  sad  as  Nigbt, 
and  as  jolly  as  the  Jolly  Beggars.  Perhaps  his  "  Night  with  Villon" 
is  the  moit  perfect  of  modem  stiort  studies  in  romance.  One  cannot 
be  too  thankful  for  a  writer  with  auch  various  endowments.  TIterc  is  uo 
sense  in  comparing  them  with  Mr.  Haggard's  gifts  :  he  only  resembles 
Mr.  Stevenson  in  natural  daring  and  inventiveness,  and  in  ha?iug 
written  admirable  tales  of  adventure.  Hi:  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  born  student,  or  a  bom  master  of  style.  He  does  not  sec  the 
Torid  through  books,  and  he  writes  like  a  spartamunof  genius.  Thus 
one  cannot  pretend  to  criticize  the  style  of  the  Bomautic  school,  as  (to 
a  certain  extent  and  with  limitations)  we  may  criticize  the  style  of 
the  Realistic  school.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  Bomantic 
school.  Any  clever  man  or  woman  may  elaborate  a  realistic 
novel  according  to  the  rules,  and  may  adopt  tlie  laborious 
use  of  ioTcrtcd  adjectives.  Bat  llomaucc  blowetb  where  she 
listeth,  and  now  she  utters  her  message  to  a  student  and  a  master  of 
words,  like  ^Ir.  Steveneon,  through  whom  the  talc  reaches  us, 
"  breathed  softly  as  through  the  flutes  of  the  Grwians,"  Now,  again, 
Bomanec  tells  Mr,  Haggard  her  dreams  beside  the  camp-Qre  in  the 
Transvaal,  among  the  hunters  on  the  lulls  oC  prey,  and  ho  repeats 
them  in  a  straightforward  hunter's  manner,  and  you  believe  in  the 
imponible  and  credit  adventures  that  never  could  be  achieved.  As 
works  of  art,  the  books  of  these  two  writers  do  not  invite  com- 
pariaoQ,  but  both  are  inspired  by  that  same  venturous  maid  of 
iieUcon,  who   somewhere  learned  the  history  of  Odysseus'  wander- 
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va%tt  and  revealed  tliem  to  the  man  of  Cbioo.  Let  us  be  grftt^al 
for  all  good  tlilugs  in  litcriiture.  and  uot  reject  ouc  because  it  lacks 
tlic  grace  or  the  glory  of  aootlier.  We  arc  not  to  ancer  at  ■  good 
«tOTT,  brcaoM  the  narrative  might  be  better  graced.  How  touch 
Scmtt  cared  for  style,  or  eren  for  grammar,  i»  but  too  inaiiife»t,  even 
to  persoas  who  have  not  cxaniioed  his  manuscript*,  whcreiu  there  is 
scarce  au  erasure  or  an  alteration.  Sir  Walter  reckd  it  off  at  a 
white  heat.  Tbsckeraj's  iiiaiuiscripts  are  of  a  dilTcrcut  a*]>6{rt; 
what  Bakac'a  were  like  alt  readcn  of  literary  aoccdote  koow  verr 
well.  To  erery  mau  his  own  method,  his  own  qualities,  his  own 
faxilts.  liCt  ns  be  grateful  for  tbc  former,  aod  a  little  bliud  to  the 
latter. 

Whatever  the  merits  and  demerits  of  modern  English  romance,  one 
thing  \i  ecrtaiu.  It  is  uour  undeniable  that  the  love  of  adventure, 
and  of  myslery,  and  of  a  good  liglit  liugers  in  the  roioda  of  men 
and  women.  They  arc  atirred  hy  the  diamonds  and  tlie  rich  ingots 
the  "  Last  Stand  of  tlie  Greys  ''  (a  chapter  Ijcm  actual  hi&tory).  tiie 
biand  John  SilTcr,  and  the  malcrolont  Oagool.  The  moral  is  manifcat 
enough.  Tlie  moral  is  not  that  even  the  best  boys'  book*  are  the 
highest  class  of  fiction,  hut  that  there  i»  stilt  room  for  mmance,  and 
love  of  romance,  lu  civiliied  human  nature.  Once  more  it  is 
apparent  that  no  single  grnrt  of  norel  ia  in  future,  or  at  least  in  tbs 
near  future,  to  be  a  luui-tr  Utcmry  Rulttiu,  lurdiug  tt  without  riral 
orer  the  circulating  hhrarics.  But  to  argue,  tUertfore,  tlat  there  is 
no  more  nom  for  the  novel  of  aDalysis  and  of  minute  study  of 
charncter  would  be  merely  to  make  a  new  mistake.  Ttierc  will 
always,  while  civilised  life  endures,  and  while  man  is  not  yet 
universally  bald  and  tootblcss — there  will  always  be  room  for  all 
kinds  of  fiction,  so  hug  a*  ihry  are  gnotl.  A  new  Jane  Auaten 
would  be  as  successful  as  a  new  Charles  Kingsley.  Moreover,  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  combine  the  interest  of  narrative  and  of  adren* 
turc  witJi  the  intcrc&t  uf  charactrr.  Ihis  combination  has  beta 
possible  in  the  earliest  literature.  If  wctake  thcsagaof  the  Volstwga 
and  Niflungfl,  we  find  the  miiou  already  perfect.  What  can  be  tnore 
barbaric  than  tbe  opeuiiig  of  tLe  Saga?  Perhaps  even  Mr.  Itider 
Haggard  wonld  not  intrLKluct;  a  hero  wbme  hrotlier  was  a  acrpent,  or 
a  hero  iiho  turned  into  a  wolf  and  bit  ofl'  an  old  lady's  tongue^  awl 
became  the  father  of  a  family  of  little  wolves.  Vet  tins  very  uga 
has  the  cbaracters  of  Sigurd  and  Gudron  ;  the  immortal  scene  of  tho 
discovery  of  wronged  and  thwarted  love  \  the  man's  endurnttcc  of  it; 
the  woman's  revolt,  and  all  the  ruin  that  she  drew  on  bcrscir,  ber 
lorrl,  her  lover,  and  her  kin.  There  is  no  more  uatunU,  true,  and 
simple  picture  of  human  nature,  hnman  affections  and  pamons,  in 
Halzac  or  in  Shakespeare,  than  that  scene  from  a  savage  tale  which 
begins  with  tfae  lores  and  hates  of  scrpcuta  and  vere-wohck      Wltat 
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cou]d  be  combined  id  on  entrDticing  vliole  by  n  minstrel  of  Cbios, 
by  B  sRj,^-man  of  Lithend,  need  not  be  kept  ajwrt  in  modern 
fjctioQ.  We  may  still  have  excellent  studies  of  life  and  rliaracter, 
with  little  of  the  interest  of  iioTy  io  them.  We  nmr  still  have 
admirable  romnnoes,  in  which  the  dcli|;ht  of  ndreiitnre  far  exceeds 
the  intereat  of  (character,  or,  very  uften,  tbc  elegance  of  Mylc.  And 
wc  may  still  hare  uovcb,  tike  many  of  Scottx,  in  vbicb  eliaractcr,  and 
lift',  and  adventure  arc  lo  mingled  in  a  whole,  that  wc  can  acaree 
tell  which  of  them  charms  o«  most.  There  is  even  room  for  the 
novel  of  difl()uisition  and  discustioa  of  life,  as  uo  admirer  of  Field- 
ing, sad  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  will  deny.  Some  of  us  vill  be 
better  pleased  by  one  kind,  seme  by  another.  All  will  be  good  for 
some  of  us,  if  tbcy  arc  good  in  their  kind,  Why  should  persons  of 
this  taste  or  that  f^ive  IheniKclvcs  tuTf,  as  if  tbey  only  were  the  elect? 
A  man  need  not  liatc  "  AI.  J^co<]  "  because  he  deligbbt  in  "Kanon 
Lescaut."  A  man  may  have  his  hours  for  "Madame  Bovary,"  and 
bis  hoars  for  "  Les  Cardinal,''  and  his  hours  for  "  Le  Crime  de 
rOpera."  "  Tliere  h  one  glory  of  the  sun,  aud  another  glory  of  the 
moon ; "  let  us  contemn  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  have  beard 
Mark  Twain  called  a  "  Barluiriau."  Tht»  will  uot  make  me  say  that 
'*  Huckleberry  Finn  "  is  better  tliuii  a  wilderness  of  "  Prophets  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountain."  But  1  wilt  admit  that  I  %-aatly  prefer  old 
Hack,  that  hero  of  an  Odyssey  of  tbc  Mijt»ic8ippi.  1  can  even  imagine 
tliat  a  person  of  genins  might  write  a  norcl  "  alt  about  religiou,"  or 
all  about  agnosticism,  wiiirh  might  be  well  worth  rcadtug.  I  don't 
expect  to  live  Io  see  that  romaoce,  but  it  may  romc,  for  the  novel  is 
a  perfect  Fruteus,  aud  can  assume  all  sba])ct>,  aud  please  iu  all.  The 
lesson,  then,  is  that  it  ''  takes  every  sort  to  make  a  world,"  that  all 
aorta  hare  their  chance,  atid  that  uouc  should  assert  an  cxclustre 
right  to  cKistcnce.  Do  not  let  as  try  to  write  as  if  wo  were  writini^ 
for  Homo  Caivug,  the  bald-headed  student  of  the  futnre.  Do  not  let 
us  despise  the  day  of  small  thiogs,  aud  of  small  people;  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  hearts  of  young  girls  aud  beery  provia- 
cial  jourualiMts.  These,  too,  are  human,  aud  not  alien  from  u^,  nor 
unwurlhy  of  our  interest.  Tbc  dubitatious  of  a  Bostouian  npiuster 
may  be  made  as  interesting,  by  one  genius,  us  a  tJgtit  between  A 
crocodile  and  a  catawampus,  by  another  genius.  One  may  be  as  much 
excited  in  trying  to  discover  wliom  a  married  American  lady  is  really 
in  love  with,  as  by  the  search  fur  tlic  Fire  of  Immortality  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  But  if  there  is  to  be  no  modus  viveudi,  if  the  battle 
between  the  crocodile  of  Kcalism  aud  the  catawampus  of  lloniaoce  ts 
to  be  foaght  out^to  the  bitter  cud — why,  in  that  Hagnaruk,  I  am  on 
tho  side  of  the  catawampu*. 

An'dilcw  Lako. 
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I  SHALL  uow  consulcr  tht  importaiit  quesdobs  of  tnde,  baliioo, 
populatiou,  dnuD>  &c,  to  vkich  Sir  Grant  Doff  hu  reCencd. 
As  promUed  ia  m^  first  article,  I  shmU  at  once  proceed  to 
official  facts  and  figares,  wliicli  will  enable  the  public  to  JDilp 
ihtnadfes. 

I  befitt  vith  the  qaeation  of  tbe  trade  of  Britub  India.  VTiut  is 
the  true  trade  of  Briush  lodia  ?  Tbe  trade  retonis  of  Britiah  India, 
SB  pablisiicd  iu  Blue-boobs,  both  in  K^^m^A  ^^d  latUa,  an  aiiibadiBg 
to  those  who  do  uot  stody  tbem  vitb  certain  aeeewHy  iofetsMtwa  to 
g«ide  tbem,  What  are  given  ai  tiade  renms  of  British  bulia  ace 
not  Biieh  really,  as  1  explain  hdotr.  The  exporu  of  the  pradsee  of  a 
eooatiy  form  the  baas  of  its  tnd&  It  is  in  retnm  lor  aodi  ei^ovt^ 
togltlier  aitb  ordinary  oomiMnnl  proSts,  that  the  comtrj 
its  imports.  I  shall  first  analTae  the  acMxUed  expona  ai 
India.  A  latce  portion  of  them,  toeethcr  vitfa  their  fmfitib 
Mten  to  BritMh  India  ia  any  shape,  either  of  neichasdine  or 
tteaenre ;  tboa^  ia  emy  tm*  trade  all  exports  vitb  their  pra6s8 
on^it  so  to  Ktum.  The  preaeat  etpofti  of  Bribih  Iwita  eon- 
aistof^ 

1.  The  exports  of  prodnce  hdoapac  to  tbe  Kaiive  Staia^ 

S.  Thft  exports  of  pnidacs  tiiihia^iat,  to  the  tuntuiiea  bcyotid  Ae 
land  boobeti.. 

i,  1W  fatperta  of  the  lea^Kc  hrhnn.i^  to 
faraiga  pliinii  i  or  aMnufaaam*.  tht  |witi  rf  ^teh 
aad  eamod  avnr  oat  of  the  coostiy  hj  thae  farigaws  aaA  da  adt 
hthmg  to  aer  heeoase  a  portiaa  ef  the  c^Aal  af  the  peapto  ^ 
BolUiIadia.  TWeafy  mtoTCBi  the  paople  base  ia  t^Kcxpam 
ht  Ikat  they  are  the  libiiMS.  by  mhees  khsar,  at  poor  awees.  the 
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renorces  of  tlieir  on n  couutr^  are  to  be  brought  out  for  the  proSt  of 
the  forcigncn,  such  profit  not  to  rernatn  in  the  country. 

4.  Remiltauccs  for  "  home  charges,"  including  interest  on  public 
debt  held  iu  Kugland,  uud  loss  iu  exchange,  aod  c&cluding  iat«- 
lest  on  debt  which  is  incurred  for  railways  and  other  productiTc 
works, 

n.  Semittanccs  for  interest  on  foreign  debt  incurred  for  raitwaj* 
and  other  productive  public  works.  MHiat  in  this  cane  the  lenders 
get  as  interest  is  all  right ;  there  is  nothing  tu  complain  of  in  that. 
In  other  countries,  beyond  the  iuterest  to  he  paid  to  the  lenders,  the 
mt  of  the  whole  beucfit  of  anch  loaua  remains  to  the  people  of  the 
country.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  British  India. 

G.  Pri\'atc  remittances  of  Europeans  and  other  foreiguers  to  their 
own  couniries  for  thnr  famiiics,  and  oa  account  of  their  savings  aad 
profits.  These  remittances,  together  with  item  four,  and  what  the 
foreigners  enjoy  iu  the  country  itself,  are  so  much  deprivation  of  the 
people,  and  cause  the  exhausting  annual  drain  out  of  the  very  poor 
pro<luce  or  iucome  of  Briti«h  ludia.     This  is  India's  chief  evil. 

7.  The  rciuuiudcr  arc  the  only  true  tradi:  cxpoit»  of  the  produce 
belonging  to  the  people  of  British  IndiA. 

let  OS  now  examine  the  actual  figures  of  the  ao-called  eiports  of 
British  India,  m*  for  I8&5.  For  uauiiir  uudcrstauding  I  give  the  figures 
in  sterling,  taking  the  conTentioual  £1  =  Rs.  10.  The  amount  of  raer- 
dundise  exported  is  £83,200,538.  Thin,  Iiowcrcr,  couustsof  not  only 
domestic  produce  and  manufactureti  of  ull  ludia,  but  also  foreign  mor- 
cliaudise  re-exported.  1  do  not  include  treasure  iu  those  exports, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gold  or  silver  is  not  produced 
in  India,  but  is  simply  a  re-exportation  out  of  nliat  is 
imported  from  foreign  parts.  I  take  all  my  figures  from  the 
statistical  abstracts  published  among  i>arUamentary  returns,  except 
wheu  I  mcution  any  other  iKiurce.  I  Ukc,  thcu,  exports  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  £83,200,5!^.  We  must  fint  know  how  much  of  this 
belongs  to  the  Natire  States.  The  uQiciu]  trade  relurua  give  us  no 
information  on  this  importaut  point,  as  they  should.  I  shall  there- 
fore make  a  rough  estimate  for  the  present.  The  population  of  ali 
India  is  nearly  25^OCX>,0O0,  out  of  which  that  of  the  Native  States  is 
55,000,000,  or  about  31-5  per  cent. ;  or  say,  roundly,  ouc-fiftb.  But 
the  proportion  of  their  exports  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  larger 
than  onc-fifth.  All  the  opium  eipurted  from  Bumbay  comes  from 
the  Native  States.  A  large  partiuu  of  the  cuttou  exported  from  Bombay 
comes  from  the  Native  States.  According  to  Unnter'a  "  Imperial 
Indian  Gazetteer,"  one-sixth  of  »uch  cotton  comes  from  Katkiawad 
atone.  To  he  on  the  safe  side,  I  take  the  total  of  export*  of  the 
Native  States  to  bo  one-fifth  only — i.e.,  i:i6,600,00O.  Next,  the 
export  of  merchandise  from  the  frontier  conutries  is  about  £5,300,000. 
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I  may  ronglilv  inkc  cialy  onc-quurter  of  thu  aa  exported  oat  of  lodit. 
That  "will  be  « 1,300,000. 

The  exports  of  coft«e,  indigo,  jate  mannractiirea,  silk^  te»,  ke., 
which  are  mostly  those  belonging  to  foreign  pUntem  and  muiD&o- 
taren,  amooot  to  about  j£ll,IrO0,O00.  I  canoot  lar  bow  much  of 
this  belongs  to  uatire  planters,  aud  not  to  foretgoen.  I  nuj  take 
xhcae  exports  u  £10.000,000. 

Itemittaaecs  made  for  '*  home  cltarf^es  "  (esclinling  tuterctt  oa  rail- 
way and  prodoctJTe  works  loans),  inclading  interest  on  public  ilcbt 
and  loss  in  exchange,  come  to  about  £11,500,000. 

Remittances  for  iutcrest  on  foreign  losus  for  ratlvaTs  and  other 
public  works  are  about  £'4,827,000.  I  canuoC  »a;  bow  mnrh  intercat 
on  the  capital  of  State  raitiraya  and  other  productirc  works  la  paid 
in  Kogland  as  part  of  the  interest  paid  on  'debt"  <£2,(iI2,000).  If 
I  take  debt  as  i;i6*J.000,000.  and  capital  laid  out  on  prodactire 
works  £74,000,000.  the  proportion  of  tntciest  on  £74,000,000  out  of 
£3,612,000  will  be  about  £1,189,000.  If  so,  then  tbe  total  MDoaDt 
of  interest  on  ait  railvavs  and  pablie  works  will  be  about  £6,000,000, 
IcaTing  all  other  home  charges,  includiug  exchange  and  interest  on 
public  debt,  as  £11,500,000,  aa  1  have  assumed  abova 

Private  remittances  of  Europeans  aud  other  breigiKn  for  their 
families,  aud  of  sarings  and  profilJi,  and  for  importioc  merdiftDdiae  atut- 
ablc  for  their  consumption,  may  be  raugfaly  estimated  at  £1U,00(1,OIX^ 
though  1  think  it  is  much  more. 

The  account,  then,  of  the  true  trade  eiports  of  British  India  ataods 
thus:— 
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Or  lay,  roondlr,  £30,000,000  for  a  popolstaon  of  maHt  300.000.00^ 
giving  3m.  per  head  per  sunani.  If  proper  isflDmacion  oould  ho 
ohtaiaed,  I  faelieve  thb  amount  would  ttmt  out  to  be  aearer  £3O,O0Oj00O 
than  £90,000,000  for  the  /rw  fiade  expotta  of  tbe  people  of  British 
India.  To  be  oa  the  aafe  side.  I  keq»  to  £S0,00O,0O0.  It  must  be 
remenbcfed  that  this  item  inchides  all  tW  le-eiporta  of  bragn  mer^ 
chaadiae,  «Ineh  hare  to  be  dedntted  to  get  at  tbe  true  eqpnrta  ci 
ooacaoe  pndttce. 

Is  this  a  sstisfiMtonr  resalt  of  a  oenmy  of  ■■■■■i.imkiiI 
hy  Britnh  adninistmon?  I^et  us  eonpue  this  remit  with  tbe 
Cnde  eiporta  of  other  para  of  the  Brioifc  Smfm,     As  I  hare  ao 
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informatiou  about  tbe  foreigu  debt  of  those  parti,  for  the  iaterest  of 
which  the^  may  have  to  export  some  of  their  prodace,  I  make 
allowance  for  their  wlwle  public  debt  ns  so  much  foreign  debt. 
This  of  course  in  a  too  largn  nllovruoce.  I  take  iittcrcat  at  5  per 
cent,,  and  dcdact  the  amoant  from  the  exports.  I  am  thercroro 
eridcntly  uodcr-estimating  the  ex.ports  of  the  other  psrts  of  the 
British  Kmpire.  As  the  exports  of  British  India  include  re-exports 
of  foreiga  merchaudise,  I  have  taken  the  exports  of  all  other 
countries,  lu  a  similar  irity,  for  a,  fair  comparison.  No  deduction  for 
auj  payment  of  iutticst  ou  foreigu  debt  is  made  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  it  ia  more  n  lender  than  a  borrower.  I  cannot  giro 
here  the  whole  catculatiou,  but  odIj  the  results,  and  they  arc  these : — 
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Let  US  next  take  some  of  the  foreign  countries,  and  sec  how 
wretched  British  India's  trade  w  when  compared  with  even  them. 
For  a  few  of  the  foreign  countries  I  can  get  partionlnrs  of  their 
pu'blic  debt,  but  not  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  foreigu  debt. 
I  have  taken  the  amount  of  the  whole  public  deht,  and  allowed  3  per 
cent,  interest  on  it,  to  be  dciluctcd  from  the  exports,  as  if  it  were 
all  foreign  debt.  In  tbb  way  I  Iibtc  under-estimated  the  true 
trade  ea[>orls,  ThcKc  countries  I  mark  with  an  asterisk ;  those 
marked  f  include  bullion.  For  these  I  cannot  get  separate  returns 
for  merchandise  only.  In  the  ease  of  the  United  States  the  ligurc  b 
reallyagrcat  under'eslimatc.aal  take  it»  foreign  debt  ta  equal  in  amouuC 
to  its  whole  public  di-bt,  and  also  as  I  take  interest  at  5  per  cent.  I 
cannot  get  particulars  of  the  foreign  debts,  if  they  have  any,  of  other 
countries,  and  some  allowance  will  have  to  he  made  for  that.  But 
iu  all  these  cases  the  amount  of  exports  is  so  large,  as  compared 
with  the  paltry  figure  of  Britiah  India,  that  the  coDtraat  remains 
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Eren  Japan,  odIjbu  Istelj  opened  up,  is  exporting  mnre  than  Britisb 
India. 

After  seeing  "how  poor  tlic  tne  trade  exports  are  of  tlic  people  of 
British  Indin  from  the  point  of  riew  of  British  Imlia'a  iuleFcsU,  let 
us  next  exnnjiiic  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  Enfflan^M 
interest*.  Ti\'hat  benefit  has  England's  txade  derived,  after  posscwiogr 
and  ftdministcring  British  India  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  ander 
a  most  expenaire  sdminiatration,  with  complete  dc«patic  coalrol  ortir 
it,  the  people  lianng  no  voice  and  no  control  of  any  kind.  Qaa 
British  India  so  ituprored  as  to  become  ao  important  customer  for 
British  goods?  There  was  no  protection,  no  heavy  duties  to  hamper 
British  imports,  as  in  other  parts  of  thu  British  Empire  itself, 
or  in  foreign  countries.  And  yet  we  find  that  British  India  is 
bjr  far  the  most  vrctched  customer  for  British  produce  or  mann- 
facturea.  Here  arc  the  facte : — ^Thc  total  of  the  exports  of  Britblt 
produce  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  is,  for  the  year  1885, 
;£29.S0O,OO0.  .\a  I  have  cxplaiDed  bcf^^rc  about  exports  from  India, 
tliat  they  are  not  all  from  British  India,  so  also  tlicse  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  India  are  not  all  for  British  India,  though 
they  enter  India  by  British  Tndiau  porta.  These  British  exports  hare 
to  be  distributed  among — (1)  Native  States  ;  (2)  frontier  territories  ; 
(3]  oonsiimplion  of  Kuropcans;  (4)  railway  and  Government  stores;  and 
(5)  the  remainder  for  the  natives  of  British  India.  Let  Government 
give  u&  correct  ioformatioD  about  these  particulars,  and  then  wc  shall 
be  able  to  know  how  insignificant  is  the  commercial  benefit  Koglaud 
derives  from  her  dominion  over  British  India,  I  shall  nut  be  sar- 
prised  if  it  is  found  that  tlie  real  share  of  the  people  of  British  India 
in  the  British  exports  is  not  half  of  the  .£2O,3O0,0(X)  imported  into 
India.  It  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  is  rcccited  by  the 
Native  States  and  the  frontier  territories  is  in  full  return,  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  15  per  cent.,  for  tlicir  exports  to  the  Umto) 
Kingdom.  Their  case  is  not  like  that  of  British  India.  They  have 
no  such  exhausting  drain  as  that  of  British  India,  beyond  paying 
the  small  tribute  of  about  ^£"00,000.  If  I  take  £15,000,000  as 
British  produce  received  for  the  conaumptiou  of  the  native  snb. 
jects  of  British  India,  I  think  I  am  on  the  safe  side.  What  is 
this  amount  for  a  population  of  200,000,000  ?  Only  Is.  W.  per  head. 
Take  it  even  at  2ii.  per  head  if  you  like,  or  even  £25,000,000,  whidi 
will  be  only  2*.  6rf.  per  bead.  What  a  wretched  result /or  /ovr-f/t/u 
q/"  the  trhuh  Brili»h  Empire  !  The  population  of  British  India  is 
200,000,0(JO,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Kmpire  ouuide  India, 
including  the  United  Kingdom^  about  52,000,000. 

I  now  compare  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  British  India 
with  tboec  to  other  7>arta  of  the  British  Empire  and  to  other  foreign 
countries.     I  give  the  results  only :— 
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Some  deductions  m&r  have  to  "be  made  from  these  figures. 

Wbat  a  sad  story  is  this !  If  Britiili  Indi»  took  only  jfil  per 
head,  Kn^Und  would  export  to  British  India  alone  u  much  as  phc 
eximrU  nt  present  to  the  wfiote  world  (-£:ii:J,00(>,()00).  What  an 
sniouDt  of  vork  would  this  give  to  British  industries  and  produce  I 
Will  the  British  icrrchants  and  manufacturers  open  their  eyes? 
'^\'iU  the  British  vorkiog  men  understand  how  enormous  their  loss  is 
from  the  present  policy,  which  involves  besides  a  charge  of  disLonour- 
ablc  Tiolatiou  of  sacred  promises  that  clings  to  the  British  name  ?  If 
India  prospered  and  consumed  British  prodtice  largely,  what  a  gain 
would  it  be  to  Kngland  and  to  the  whole  world  also  !  Here,  then,  will 
be  Sir  Grant  Duff's — "India's  interest,  England's  interest,  and  the 
world's  interest " — to  his  heart's  content,  if  he  will  with  a  true 
and  earnest  heart  labour  to  achieve  this  threefold  interest  iu  the 
right  way. 

Let  us  next  take  other  foreign  countries,  with  most  or  all  of 
which  Eogland,  I  think,  has  no  free  trsdc^  and  ace  bow  British  India 
stands  tbe  comparison  even  with  them : — 
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'^Japan,  bo  lately  opened,  has  commenced  taking  Is.  Irf.  worth  per 
head.  These  figures  tell  their  own  eloquent  tale.  Is  It  too  much  to 
expect  that,  with  complete  firee-tradc  and  British  management,  and  all 
"devclopmnnt  of  resources,'*  the  prosperity  of  Britiah  ludia  ought  to  be 
such  as  to  consame  of  Britikli  produce  even  XI  a  head,  and  that  it 
would  be  so,  if  British  India  were  allowed  to  grow  fr«cly  under 
natural  economic  conditions  ? 

"  Whitakera  Almiuuc- 
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In  tbc  fint  article  I  rerencd  to  the  capacity  of  Britiab  lulik 
for  taxatioD.  Over  and  over  agaio  have  BritUb  latltan  finandcn 
lamented  lliat  nritisk  India  canoot  bear  additional  taxatioo  wiUioat 
vppreasJTeneaa.  Wellj  now  wliat  is  the  i^xtcat  of  this  Mxation,  vbich 
is  atreuly  no  cn»hing  that  ^ny  addition  to  it  would  "  griod  Britiab 
India  to  diut?"  It  in,  as  I  lutre  slioim  in  tbe  first  article,  after 
Kqueezing  luid  a()ucc7.iiig  o.^  much  ai  possililr,  onlj  5«,  8</.  per  Lead 
per  anuuaij  ami  according  to  the  prcseuC  budget  a  Uttlo  more — aajr  6«. 
Let  oa  tec  wbat  tlic  capacity  for  taxatioa  of  otber  parts  of  tbc  Brittah 
£(npiro  and  of  other  foreign  countries  is,  and  even  of  tbotic  Notirs 
States  of  India  wbcre  anjtbing  like  improrcd  goremmcat  on  tho 
Britiab  lodiau  sjitem  is  introdaced.     1  give  results  oqIj  x— 
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IL  will  be  srcn  tbst  Dritisb  India's  capacitv  for  payiug  taxaiioa  U 
vcrj  poor  indeed,  compared  to  tliat  of  any  other  countrr  of  any 
roiitrquence.  Of  the  abore  figures  I  cnntiot  sny  nliieli  mar  b« 
oppre«&iTC  to  tlie  |)euple.  I  give  tliis  as  a  fact,  that  these  people 
so  luuch  for  being  governed.  But  it  mint  be  further  borne  iu  mii 
that  every  farthing  of  what  these  people  pay  returns  back  tu  them, 
nhicb  is  Dot  tho  case  vith  Dritish  ludia.  Cim  it  be  said  of  aay  of 
tliMC  countries  that  onc-tififa  or  one-third  of  its  people  goei  through 
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life  on  insufficicDt  food  frona  theer  porert;  of  oaly  40f.  iaeome,  and 
not  from  imperfect  distribution? 

I  shall  next  ta.ke  the  case  of  some  of  the  Native  States  of  India.  T 
hsve  takc^n  some  where,  dnritig  the  minorities  of  the  princes,  English 
oEIicials  have  administered  the  State,  and  put  them  into  order 
and  good  government.  The  capacity  for  taxation  irhich  I  give 
belov  is  not  the  result  of  auy  oppressive  taxation,  but  of  the  uatur&l 
derelopmeats  by  improved  gorerumeut,  and  of  the  iucreasiiig 
prosperity  of  the  people.  I  give  instance?  in  the  Bombay  Prosideucy 
that  I  know,  and  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  some  par ticulurs, 
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These  States  have  no  debts.  Saroda,  Bhavaagar  and  Gondal  have 
built  and  are  cxtcuding  their  owu  railways,  and  all  have  built  and 
arc  building  their  own  public  work*  from  revenue,  and  have  good 
balances.  Baroda  has  a  balance  iu  liood  of  £2,100,000,  equal  to 
eighteen  months'  revenue;  Cutch  has  X'140,000,  equal  to  eight 
months'  revenue ;  IJhavnagar  ha«  iJGO.OOO,  equal  to  two  years' 
revenue;  and  Oondal  has  iil.'iO.OOO,  equal  to  fifteen  mouths' revcaua. 
I  give  only  oue  or  two  short  extracts  from  oSkial  statements.  Sir 
W.  Hunter,  iti  his  "  Imjjerial  Gazetteer,"  says  about  Bbavnagar  in 
councctiou  with  Kathiawad  :  "  Bhavnagar  has  taken  tlie  lead  iu  the 
material  development  of  her  resources,  aud  is  the  first  State  in  India 
which  constructed  a  railway  at  her  owu  cipeusc  aud  risk."  I  may 
Bay  that  Oondal  did  the  same  in  conjanction  with  Bliavnagar,  and 
Baroda  bad  done  that  long  before.  In  handing  over  the  rule  of 
Gondal  to  the  prince  ou  the  completioo  of  his  minority,  Major 
Nutt,  the  British  Administrator  aad  in  charge  of  the  State  at  the 
time,  aays  with  just  pride  aud  pleasure,  in  reference  to  the  iucreue 
of  rerenuc  from  i;SO,000  iu  ISrO  to  X'120,000  in  1881:  "Oue 
point  of  special  interest  in  tltia  matter  is,  that  the  increase  iu  revenue 
baa  not  occasioned  any  hardship  to  Gondal  sobjects.  On  the  contrary, 
never  were  the  people  generally — high  aud  low,  rich  and  poor— in  a 
greater  state  of  social  prosperity  than  they  are  now."  The  Bombay 
Government  has  considered  this  "highly  satisfactory." 

At  the  iDstallation  of  the  present  Chief  of  Ithavuagar,  Mr.  Pclle, 
the  Political  Agent,  describes  the  State  as  being  tlien  "  with  flourish- 
tag  fioaocea  and  much  good  work  iu  progress.  Of  fiuuucial  matters 
I  need  say  little ;  you  have  no  debt^,  and  rour  treasury  is  full." 
When  will  Britiiib  Indian  financiers  be  able  to  speak  with  the  same 
pride,  pleasure,  and  satisfaction  ?     "  No  debt,  full   treasury,  good 
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work  in  progrcM,  increoAe  of  rcreoue,  with  increue  of  aocbl 
prosperity,  for  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor."  M'ill  this  ever  be  in 
British  India  under  the  present  policy  ?     No. 

There  are  some  other  States  in  Kathiawad  in  vhick  higher. taxation 
per  head  than  that  of  British  India  is  paid  by  the  people,  Ibougfa  t 
do  not  know  that  it  la  said  that  there  is  oppressive  taxation  there.  I 
may  instance  Juaagadh  as  lis.  per  heod^  with  £500,000  balance  In 
baud,  equal  to  fifteea  mouths'  rercuue ;  and  Navonagar  aa  16*.  3d. 
per  bead,  and  gradually  pacing  off  some  debt.  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  Native  Stateit  will  go  ou  rapidly  increasing  in  prosperity  as  tbetr 
svsteni  of  government  goes  cu  improving.  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  as  Prime  Minister  of  Baroda  for  one  year  that 
that  State  baa  a  very  promisiug  future  indeed.  There  are  aevermi 
other  Native  States  in  India  in  which  the  gross  revenue  per  bead  is 
higher  than  that  of  British  India.  All  the  rc-msiuiiig  first  and  seconil 
class  Kathiawar  States  are  from  8«.  to  13«.  per  head ;  Gnalior,  7».  Sd, ; 
Indore,  I'it.od.;  Bburtporc,  Ha.tid.;  Dholepur,  Ss.  li)d.i  Took,  T*. ; 
Kotah,  lU.  '\4.i  Jnllawar,  8s.  lOii.  Only  jast  now  Sindia  lends 
£3,500,000  to  the  British  Government;  Molkar,  I  think,  has  lent 
jei,000,000  for  the  Indore  railway. 

There  cannot  be  much  oppression  in  these  States,  as  the  Potittcm] 
Agents'  vigilance  andsuperiutcudcuce,  and  tbe  fear  of  tbc  displeasure 
of  GoTcrnment,  are  expected  to  preTent  it. 

Then  Sir  Grant  DufT  maintains  tbat  no  country  on  tbe  face  of  the 
earth  is  governed  so  cheaply  as  Britisb  India.  In  tbe  tint  place,  this  is 
afictiou,  as  the  heaviness  of  burden  on  poverty-ttricken  llritish  India  is 
more  than  double  that  on  the  enorniously  rich  Dugland ;  and 
secondly,  Sir  Grant  DutPs  object  is  to  show  tbat  this  cbeapDcss  Ibi  b 
proof  of  tbc  success  of  the  present  British  Indian  policy.  But,  on 
tbe  contrary,  tbe  facts  and  figures  I  have  given  alMve  about  British 
India's  wretched  income  and  capacity  for  taxation,  its  inaipuificaDt 
trade,  and  the  very  paltry  commercial  beueBt  to  Kiigland,  are  conclQ- 
Hive  proofs  of  uuythiug  hut  success  in  improving  tliR  prosperity  of  tbe 
people  Moreover,  for  the  so-called  cheapness,  it  is  no  thanks  or  credit 
to  Govenimcut.  It  is  not  of  choice  that  Government  takes  only  Gm. 
per  bead.  On  tbc  contrary,  it  is  alwaye  longing,  ever  moaning  and 
using  every  possible  shift  to  squeeze  ont  more  taxation  if  it  can.  By 
all  means  make  British  India  cnpablc  of  paying  crcn  20f.  per  head 
(if  not  60«.  per  head,  like  England)  for  revenue,  without  oppression 
and  misery ;  or  make  its  income  £20  per  head,  if  not  £41,  like  that 
of  England ;  and  then  fairly  claim  credit  for  haviug  raised  to  some 
matcried  extent  the  prosperity  of  British  India.  Let  us  have  sDch 
retuUa,  instead  of  tall  talk  and  sclf-complaccut  assi-rtiona.  Had 
Gorcninieut  ^Wea  us  year  after  year  correct  information  alxjut  the 
actual  income  aail  condition  of  the  people  of  British  India,  Britain 
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would  thcu  have  kuowii  the  deploralilc  rcautta  of  the  uegleet  of,  and 
disobedience  to,  her  deliberate  aatl  sacred  mandates. 

Agoiu.  Sir  Grant  DufTii  boast  of  the  clieapne&x  of  governmeut  la 
irroQg,  evcu  tu  tlit  misleading  iiciisc  in  which  he  maintains  it.  He 
tries  to  show  that  Iwcausc  llritiaii  ladia  pajs  onljr  Oa.  per  head,  it  ia 
tberefurc  the  most  ehcapl)'  governed  coootry  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — i.e.,  do  other  country  pays  a  Ices  amount  per  head.  JJut  ctcd 
in  this  he  u  not  quite  accurate.  He  would  here  found  out  this  had 
lie  ouly  looked  about  iu  India  itself,  and  he  would  have  saved 
himself  the  aurprine  which  he  expre>s«s  at  Mr.  Smith  beiug  startled 
when  be  (Mr.  Smith)  was  told  that  taxation  was  lighter  in  Natire 
States  than  in  Britiah  India.  A»  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some 
Native  States  in  which  the  rcvcDUc  por  head  is  lighter  than  ia 
British  India.  Whether  that  is  a  dcairabic  state  of  affairs  or  not  ia 
another  quest  ion  J  but  when  he  twit*  Mr.  Smith,  he  should  have  ascer- 
tained, whether  wliat  Mr.  Smith  was  told  was  at  all  eurrect  or  not. 
There  are  some  of  the  Native  States  where  the  gross  revenue  is  rery 
nearly  &a  low  as  or  even  less  thau  Ga.  per  head  :  Hyderabad,  G*.  -trf. ; 
Patida,  (iji.  4rf. ;  Travancorc,  as.  fW. ;  Kolhupur,  5»,  Gd. ;  Mysore, 
■i$,  lOd.  i  Dungajiore,  2s. ;  Marwar,  'is.  KW. ;  Scrohi,  2a.  Sd. ;  Jcy[iorc, 
4«.  3</.;  Bauswara,  3».  Sfi,;  and  Kishcugurb,  is.  l(M,  Travancorcis 
known  as  a  wcU-gOTcrued  country.  £15,00U  of  its  revenue  is  interest 
on  British  Indian  QoTcrmncnt  securities,  and  it  holds  a  balance  in 
liand  iu  Governmeut  securities  and  otlierwise  of  £504,000 — equal  to 
nearly  eleven  mouths'  revenue.  Jcyporc  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  well-governed  State.  There  are  similarly  cvcu  some  foreign  coun- 
tries outside  India  wliicli  ure  as  "  cheaply  governed  "  as  British  India ; 
United  States  of  CuUrabio,  5*.  I'M  ;  Republic  of  Botivia,  5*.  llrf. 

Sir  Grant  Daft*  refers  to  the  absorption  of  gold  and  silver  and  to 
hoBTfling.  What  arc  the  facts  about  British  India?  In  my  "  Poverty 
of  India  "  I  have  treated  the  subject  at  some  length.  The  total  amount 
(aiter  deducting  tiie  exports  from  imports)  retained  by  India  during 
a  period  of  eighty-four  years  (1801  1o  1881),  including  the  exccp- 
tiooally  large  imports  during  the  Americau  war,  ia  j6-Ki5,7Cl,385, 
Tlus  id  for  alt  India.  The  population  at  present  is  3o'l,000,000.  I 
may  take  the  averdgc  of  eighty-four  yean  roughly — wiy  200,000,000. 
This  gives  4ii».  Gil.  per  head  for  the  whole  eighty-four  years,  or 
6^.  per  head  per  annum.  Even  if  I  took  the  average  population 
H  180,000,000,  the  amount  per  head  for  the  eighty-four  years 
would  be  50i.,  or  7tt.  per  head  per  annum.  Of  the  United  King- 
dom 1  cannot  get  retnnis  before  18fi8,  The  total  amount  of  trea* 
aorti  retained  by  the  United  Ringdoui  (after  deducting  exports  from 
import*)  is,  for  twenty-seven  years  firom  1858  to  1884,  .£86,19 1-.937. 
Taking  an  average  of  31,000,000  of  population  for  twenty-seven  years, 
the  amotiQt  retained  for  these  twenty- seven  years  is  55*.  7(i.  per  head, 
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or  vi»ry  nearly  2».  Irf.  per  liead  per  annum  ;  while  in  India  for  i 
than  three  times  Oie  same  period  the  atnoant  i«  only  4>S«.  6c/.  per  head^ 
or  fijrf.  per  head  per  aunom.  France  lia§  retained  from  186!  lii 
38rtO(MulhaI!'s  Dictionary)  .t2O8,000,0(X) ;  and  taking  the  pr>i«ilaticm— 
Bsj  37,000,000 — that  gires  11S«,  per  beul  ia  twenty  years,  or  5#.  7dL 
per  head  per  nDnum. 

Sir  CJrant  Duff  DU}(ht  to  consider  that  the  Inr^o  amoant  of  buUioo 
it  to  be  distributed  over  a  vast  country  and  a  vaat  population,  neariy 
equal  to  fire-siKths  of  the  populntioti  of  the  vhole  of  Europe  ;  lotl 
when  the  whole  popnlation  is  considered,  what  a  wretched  atnuunt  is 
this  of  gold  and  ailrer — viz.,  6^(i.  per  head  per  annum — received  for  all 
|>ossible  wants  !  Indin  docs  not  produce  any  gold  or  ailver.  Tu  compaie 
it  with  Europe — Europe  retained  in  ten  years,  J871-18S0  (Muthall, 
"  Progress  of  the  World,"  1880),  J:827,O00,0OO  for  an  average  popn- 
lation of  ahont  300.000,000.  or  21jt.  lOrf.  per  head,  or  "U  2fl,  per 
head  per  annum.  India  during  the  aame  tea  years  retained 
£6S,774,2.'i2  for  an  arcragc  population  of  aay  245,000.000 ;  »o  that 
the  whole  amount  retained  for  the  ten  years  is  about  5i»,  -W.,  or  only 
G^d.  jK-r  head  per  annum,  against  21g.  lOd.  and  28.  2d.  respectively 
01*  Europe.  This  mcaas  that  India  retained  only  oae-fourth  of  vbat 
Knrope  retained  per  head  [lor  nuuum  during  these  ten  yean.  It  most 
be  further  remembered  that  there  is  no  such  vast  system  of  cbeqve^ 
elearing-housea,  &o.,  in  India,  as  plays  so  important  a  part  iw. 
England  and  other  couutrics  of  Europe.  Wretched  aa  the  provision 
of  6ld.  per  bead  per  uuuum  in  fur  all  wants — politienl,  Bocial,  com* 
mcrcial,  &c. — there  is  something  far  worse  behind  for  British  India. 
All  the  gold  and  silver  that  1  have  shown  above  us  retained  by  India 
is  not  for  British  India  only,  but  for  the  Native  State*,  the  frontier 
territories,  and  the  Europeau  population  ;  and  then  the  remainder  is 
for  the  natire  popidatiuo  of  British  India.  We  must  have  official  infor- 
mation about  these  four  divisious  befure  wc  can  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  what  British  India  i-etaina.  The  Native  States,  as  I  have  said  before* 
have  no  foreign  drain  except  the  miiuH  amount  of  tribute  of  about 
£700,000.  Some  frontier  territories  receive  somcthiDg  inbtead  of 
paying  any  tribute.  Hiese  States  therefore  receive  back  for  the 
csporls  of  their  merrhandiiic,  and  for  the  ordinary  trade  profits  aa 
such  exports,  full  returns  in  imports  of  merchandise  and  treasure; 
and  thin  lrea.iurc  taken  away  by  the  Native  States  aud  frontier 
territories  forms  not  a  small  portion  of  what  is  imported  into  India. 
It  must  also  be  con»idcrcd  how  much  metal  is  necessary  every  year 
for  waste  of  coin  and  metal,  aud  for  the  wants  of  circulating  cnrreocy. 
When  Goremment  can  give  us  all  such  information,  it  will  be  fbood 
that  precious  little  remaio!!  for  British  India  beyond  what  it  ia  eon- 
pellcd  to  import  for  its  absolute  wants.  I  hope  England  does  noC 
mean  to  say  that  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen  may  sport  aa  mneh 
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they  like  iu  ornaaieDta  or  poraoual  triukets  or  jewellery ;  but  that 
the  wretch  of  a  native  of  British  ludia,  their  fcl low-subject,  bas  no 
business  or  rlglil  to  put  a  few  »hiUii)^'  worth  uf  triukcts  od  his  wife 
or  dmighlcr'a  pcrsua ;  or  that  natives  must  simplr  live  the  lives  of 
bnitea,  subsist  on  tbeir  "  scaat;  subtifitcnce,"  and  thank  tlicir  stars 
that  tbey  bare  that  much. 

I  will  now  try  to  give  some  iudicatioa  of  what  bullion  British 
lodia  actually  retains.  Mr.  Hsrrisou  gave  bia  erideuce  before  tlie 
Parliameulary  Committee  of  1871-74  tbat  about  £1,000,000  of  fresh 
coiuuge  was  more  tbun  KuQicicuL  to  supply  tbe  waste  of  coiu  or  metal. 

tt  too  much  to  aasuroe  that  in    the  very  widespread  and   minute 
iatribntion.  orcra  vast  surface  and  a  vast  population,  of  small  trinkets 

omafDcnts  of  silver,  and  their  rough  use,  another  million  may  \ie 

aired  to  supply  waste  and  loss?  If  only  a  pennyworth  per  head 
fper  aniiuni  be  so  wanted,  it  would  make  »  million  sterling.  Next, 
how  much  goes  to  tbe  Native  States  and  tbe  froutier  territoricii  ? 
Here  are  a  few  sigoiflcant  official  figuies  as  an  indication:  Tlie  "Re- 
port of  the  cxtoroal  land  tmde  aud  raitway-borue  trade  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency  for  it>84-Jii"  (p.  S),  »ayB  of  Rajputaiia  aud  Ccatral 
India — "  18.  The  import*  from  the  cxtcroal  blocks  being  greater 
than  tbe  exports  to  them,  the  balance  of  trade  duo  by  the 
Presidency  to  the  other  provincef  amounts  to  lis.  12,01,05,912,  as 
appears  from  the  above  table  and  the  folloning.''  I  take  tbe  Native 
States  from  the  table  referred  to. 

KxiRHt  or  jMroiLTa  ix  Buujur  PtiKsiPKyi.-r. 

From  Rajimtaaa  mtti  C«ntral  India     .                          .  K*.  ii.&n, 40.733 
l,*tt,-JI.Ba5 


Hydcntbod 


fi,67.<»S 


Total        .        .  Ka  7, 13,05,-:&G 

)r  .£7,130,579.    This  means  that  these  natire  States  have  exported  so 
lucb  more  mcrchandisic  than  they  have  imported.      Thereupon  tho 

^Kcpnrt  remarks  thua; — "The  greatest  balance  ia  ia  favour  of  Rajpiitana 
and  Central  iudia,  caused  by  the  im}>oct  of  opium  from  that  block. 
Next    to    it    is    that    of    tbe    Central    Province*.     It  ia    presumed 
lat    these    balauccs    are    paid    back    mainly   in  caah "   (the   italics 

'are  mine).  This,  then,  is  the  way  tlie  treasure  goes;  and 
poor  British  India  gets  all  the  abuse,  insult  added  to  injury. 
Jta  caudle  burns  not  only  at  both  ends,  but  at  all  parts.  The 
excessive  foreign  agcnry  cats  up  in  India,  aud  drains  away  out  of 
India,  a  poriiou  of  its  wretched  income,  thereby  weakening  and 
exhausting  it  every  year  drop  by  drop,  though  not  very  perceptibly, 
and  lessening  its  productive  power  or  capability.  It  has  poor 
capital,  and  canuot  increase  it  much.  Foreign  capital  dors  nearly  all 
the  work,  and  carries  away  all  the  profit.  Foreign  capitalists  from 
JSuiope  aud  from  Nativl^  States  make  profits  from  tbe  resources  of 
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British  India,  and  tahc  away  thc»e  profit*  to  tlieir  own  couatrics. 
TLe  xharc  that  the  maxs  at  the  uatires  of  British  India  huve  u  to 
drudge  and  slave  on  BCanty  subsistence  for  the«  foreign  capitalisia ; 
uot  as  skrca  in  America  did,  on  the  resources  of  the  coimtry  and  lud 
belonging  to  the  masters  themselves,  but  ou  the  resources  of  thei 
own  country,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  capitalists.  1  may  Uiu« 
this  a  little.  I'ombay  is  considered  n  vealtlij'  place^  and  has  a 
capital  circulating  in  it,  to  carry  on  all  its  wants  as  a  great  poru 
Whose  capital  is  this  ?  ^Costly  that  of  foreigners.  The  capitJil  of 
the  European  exchange  banks  and  European  merchants  is  mostly 
foreign,  and  most  of  tlie  native  capital  is  also  foreign — i.e.,  that  of 
the  native  bankers  and  mercltautH  from  the  Xative  States.  Nearly 
jC6,000,000  of  the  capital  working  iu  Jkimbay  belongs  to  Datiw 
bankers  from  the  Native  States.  Besides,  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
wealthy  merchants,  though  more  or  less  settled  in  Bombay,  are  from 
Native  States.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  agunsfc 
these  cspitalists  from  Europe  or  Native  States.  They  arc  quite  fteo 
and  ivclcomc  to  come  and  do  what  they  can.  llicy  do  aomo 
good.  But  what  I  meaa  is,  that  British  India  cannot  anl 
does  not  make  any  capital,  and  must  and  does  lose  the  profit 
of  its  resources  to  others.  If  Itritish  India  were  left  to  its  own 
free  development  it  would  be  quite  able  to  supply  all  its  own 
wants,  would  not  remain  handicapped,  and  would  have  a  frc^  Beld  la 
competition  with  the  foreign  capitalists,  with  bcnclit  to  all  concerned. 
The  official  admission  of  the  amount  of  the  drain  goes  as  far 
£SO,000,000  per  aunum ;  but  really  it  will  be  found  to  he  much  larger 
(excladiDg  interest  on  railway  and  public  works  loans) : — add  to  this 
drain  out  of  the  country  what  is  eaten  and  enjoyed  ui  the  country 
itself  by  others  than  the  nalit'cs  of  the  eonulry,  to  the  deprivation  by 
so  much  of  these  natives,  and  some  ides  can  he  formed  uf  the  actual 
and  continuous  depletion.  Now.  take  only  .£20,000,000  per  annum 
to  be  the  extent  of  the  drain,  or  even  £10,000,000  |>cr  aiinum; 
this  amount,  for  the  last  thirty  years  only,  would  have  sufficed  to 
build  all  the  present  and  a  great  many  more  railnays  and  other 
piililie  works.  There  is  another  way  in  which  I  tnar  illustrate  the 
bnnting  of  the  candle  at  all  parts.  First  of  all,  Hritish  India's 
own  -wealth  is  carried  away  out  of  it,  and  then  that  wealth  it 
brought  back  to  it  in  the  shape  of  loans,  and  for  these  loans  [tritiih 
India  must  find  so  much  more  for  interest;  the  whole  thiuf 
moring  in  a  most  ricious  aud  provoking  circle.  AViU  nothhig 
but  a  catastrophe  cure  this?  Even  of  the  rail«ray,  &c.,  louis  tht 
people  du  not  derive  the  full  benefit.  I  cannot  go  into  detaib 
about  this  here.  I  refer  to  my  correEpoodcnce  with  the  Scorvtary 
of  State  fur  India,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  East  India 
Association  under  the  title  of  "  The  Condition  of  India."      Nor 
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I  gu  bere  into  the  calculations  about  the  drain.  I  oau  only  refer 
to  ray  pipers  on  "  The  Poverty  of  India  "  and  "  Condition  of  ludia." 
Let  Sir  Grant  Duff  kindly  show  me  where  I  am  wrong  iu  thuse 
papers,  and  I  ahall  be  thankful;  or  he  will  see  that  no  country  in 
the  world,  not  even  England  esceptetl,  can  stand  Mich  n  drain  without 
destruction.  Jircn  in  those  days  wfaeu  the  drain  waa  understood  to 
be  only  je3,000,000  per  annum,  Mr.  Montgomery  >lartin  wrote  iu  these 
significant  and  disticasing  words  :  * 

"  The  annual  drain  of  £S,0(W,UUO  on  British  India  has  aDioual«d  in  thirty 
yrani,  ac  13  per  cfnl.  <U)0  usual  Indian  rat«)  compound  interest,  u>  tlie 
enormons  sum  of  £7?3>900,(I00  sterling,  .  .  .  Socpnsunc  aada«eainiihktinj^a 
drain,  erenin  Kngliind,  would  soon  Itupoverisk  her.  How  serwe,  th«n,  must 
]m  its  oCects  on  India,  where  the  wage  of  a  lahourpr  la  fVom  twopence  co  iJiree- 
pSDM  a  day!  Wera  tho  liundrwl  millionit  uf  BrltiiOt  ttibjects  in  Iiidin 
converted  into  n  fonttimng  popolatioa,  what  a  market  would  ha  pr«*ctit«il  for 
Bntioli  upital,  ekiil,  and  induslry!" 

What,  tlieo,  must  be  the  condition  now,  when  the  drain  is  getting 
perhaps  ten  times  larger,  and  a  large  amount  besides  la  eaten  In  the 
country  itself  by  others  than  the  people.  EfCii  an  ocean  would  be 
dried  up  if  a  portion  of  its  evaporation  did  not  always  return  to  it  aa 
rain  or  mcr.  If  interest  were  added  to  the  draiti,  what  an  enormous 
loss  would  it  bo  ! 

In  the  darkness  of  the  past  we  sec  now  a  ray  of  light  and  hope, 
when  the  bighpst  Indian  authority  begins  to  perceive  not  only  the 
material  disaster,  but  even  the  serious  "  political  danger  "  from  the 
present  state  of  alfairt.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  Dritain  will  aoc 
matters  mended  before  disaster  cornea.  Instead  of  shutting  hb  eyes, 
like  an  ostrich,  as  some  persons  do,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
only  last  year,  in  his  despatch  of  26th  January  1886  to  the  I'reasary, 
makes  this  remarkable  ndmiHsion  about  the  cousetjucuccs  of  the 
present  "  chan-kcter  of  the  (joverument/'  of  the  foreign  rids  of 
Britain  over  India: — 

"  The  position  of  India  in  relation  to  taxation  and  the  sources  of  the  public 
rcrcQuvs  is  vvry  peculiar,  not  merely  from  the  habits  of  the  people  and  thtir 
strong  nrvrston  to  change,  whicli  is  inOre  specially  exhibited  to  new  foruis  of 
tnxation,  but  likewise yrom  thr  chumcter  of  tht  Oovrrvtnenl,  wliicli  i«  in  tlio 
hnndft  of  foreigners,  who  hold  all  tlie  principal  adminittniEiTe  ofiiocx,  and  form 
sol&rg«  afwri  of  the  nmiy.  The  inipatieDce  of  new  taxation,  which  would 
have  to  be  born«,  wholly  us  a  oonii-<]ui^iico  uf  the  fordgn  rule  ini[iosed  ou  the 
country,  and  TirtusHy  to  meet  miditionx  to  charges  arising  out)tld<!  of  the 
country,  vruuld  coD!ttiut«  a  political  diwgvr  the  r«al  mognitndo  of  which,  it  is 
to  be  fvaT«i] ,  is  not  at  all  nppreciated  hy  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  or 
concern  in  the  government  of  India,  but  which  those  responaibte  for  titat 
gOYernmeot  have  long  refolded  as  of  tli«  most  serious  order."  [The  italios 
are  mine.] 

This  givessome  hope.      If,  after  the  faithful  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
1833  and  18o8,  our  material  condition  docs  not  improve,  and  all  the 

*  "EMl«ni  liu^  lasa,"  voL  i.  p.  xiL 
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fean  exprested  in  the  above  extract  do  not  Ttnisb,  tbe  fault  will  vA 
be  Britain's,  and  sbe  wUl  at  least  be  rclifrcd  from  the  chaj^  cif  d»- 
boooor  to  ber  word.  Bnl  I  bave  not  tbe  abadow  of  &  doubt,  as  the 
vtatninea  cif  18S3  and  the  proclamalion  of  IH^S  bad  do  doubt,  ikak 
tbe  result  will  be  a  blcaatog  botb  to  Kngland  and  lodta- 

A  second  rsT  of  bope  is  lliis.     Man^  ^oglabmce  ia  Eoglaiid  are 
taking  scttvc  iotcmt  ta  tUe  matter.     Mr.  Brigbt,  Mr.    F&wcett,  Sir 
C.  TrerclvaOj  and  others  li&re   done   good  in   tbe   paat.     Otbers  are 
caniettly   workiog  now — Mr.  Slagg,  >tr.  \VlUod,  Mr.  Dtgbv,  Mr.  S. 
Smitli,  Mr.  Hyndman,  and  seTcral   othen.     A  furtbsr    ray  of   ho^ 
is  ia   an   increasing  camber  of  members   of  PartiameuC  ioterosttag 
themselves  in    Indjiiu   muUen,   sucb  as   Dr.  Uunter.  Mr.   S.  SmiUi. 
Dr.  Claik,  Mr.  Crcmer,  Sir  J.  Pbear,  Sir  W.  Plowdco,  and   tnaoy 
otbcn;  and    vrc  cannot  but   feel   tbankful   to  ail    who    have    lakea 
and   are  taking   interest  in   our   lot      All   uofortnniilcly,   bovercr, 
labour   under   tbe   ditadrnntagc  of  want  of  full    iDfonuation    from 
GoTemmeDf.    and   tlie  difnculty  of  realizing  ibe  fueling   and    ricws 
of  the  natives.      But  still  thej  have  done  much  good.      I  must  alio 
adcoit  here  tliat  some  Anglo-Indiaos  begin  to  realize  the   positioa. 
AVe  owe  much  to  men   like   Sir  W.  Wolderbnm,  Sir  G.  Birdwoud, 
Major    Ikll,    Mr.    llbert,    Mr.    Cotton,  and   uthcn  uf  that  atamfi^ 
for  their  actire  sympathy  with  us.     Mr,  Brigbt  hit  the  llot  a»  fsr 
back  as  1853  in  hU  speech  of  the  3rd  of  January  :  "  I  most  sar  that 
it  is  IDT  belief  that  if  a  country  be  found  posscasiog  a  moftt  fertile  «oil 
and  capable  of  bearing  every  variety  of  prodaction,  and  that  aotwitb* 
standing  the  people  arc  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution  aud  suffering, 
the  chances  are  that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  iuttieguvcmment 
of  the  country."     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  to  seek  for  tbia  fuoda- 
mental  error.    It  is  the  perversion  of  tbe  policy  of  Mi'-Hi,  which  in  the 
more  widened  and  complete  form  of  1858  is  virtually  still  adead  letter. 

Much  is  said  about  poor  natives  wasting  money  in  roarringes^  &e, 
I  hope  it  IB  not  meant  that  these  poor  wretches  have  no  right  to  any 
social  privileges  or  enjoyments,  and  that  their  businest  is  ouly  to  live 
and  die  like  brutes.  lint  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  is  ooe 
of  those  fallacies  that  die  hard.  Let  us  see  what  truth  the  Dcccao 
Riots  Commissiou  briuga  to  light  The  Itcpon  of  that  Cum  mission 
says  (page  19,  par.  51} ;  "The  results  of  the  CoiDtDiuJoo's 
inquiries  show  that  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  tbe 
expeuditure  on  marriage  and  other  festivaU  as  a  cause  of  the  ryots' 
todebtedncss.  The  cxp<:niliture  on  such  occasions  may  aodoubtedly 
bccalled  extravngaut  when  compared  with  tbo  ryota'  means;  hot  tbe 
occasions  occur  seldom,  and  probably  in  a  counc  of  years  the  lutal 
sum  spent  this  way  by  any  ryot  is  not  larger  than  a  irion  in  hig  poei^ 
Hon  ia  justified  tit  tj*etttfitiy  on  tocial  and  (iomt$tic  pieamrtt."  (Tb« 
italics  are  mine.)     And  nbat  is  tbe  amooDt  the  poor  ryot  spends 
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the  mirritge  of  his  sod  1  Bs.  50  to  73  (^  to  £7  I0«.)  say  the 
Commiasioners. 

Sir  Grant  Puff  says :  "  We  liavc  stopped  war,  we  arc  stopping 
famine,  tlow  are  the  ever-increasiiig  multitudes  to  bo  fc<l?"  Is 
Dot  Sir  Grant  Duff  a  little  hasty  in  saf  iug  "  Wc  are  Btoppiiig  famine.'* 
AVhat  you  are  doing  is,  to  starve  the  living  to  save  the  dying.  Make 
the  people  themselres  able  to  meet  famine  without  misery  and  deaths, 
and  then  claim  eredit  that  you  are  stopping  famine.  Ilowercr^  the 
true  acsirfr  to  the  question,  "  Hoir  are  the  cver-inrrea-Mug  multitudes 
to  he  fed  ?"  is  a  very  simple  one,  if  gentlemen  like  Sir  Gmnt  DuS" 
will  ever  bate  the  patience  to  study  the  subject.  The  staTcsmcn  of 
1833  and  of  1858  have  in  tlie  clearest  and  most  emphatic  way 
answered  this  tjueslion.  They  knew  and  said  clearly  upou  what  the 
welfare  aud  well-being  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  depended.  They 
laid  down  unequivocally  what  would  make  British  India  not  ouly  able  to 
feed  the  increasing  multitudes,  but  prosperous  and  the  best  customer 
of  England ;  and  Mr.  Grant  DufTa  fcdianiiig  kind  question  of  1871 
will  be  fully  answered  :  "  Dut  wbat  arc  wc  to  say  about  the  &tatc  of 
India  ?  How  many  generations  must  pass  away  before  that  country 
has  «rri«d  at  even  the  comparative  wealth  of  this  (Englaud)?" 
This  bcuevolent  dcsjre  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  would  be  accomplished  iu 
no  long  time.  This  question  of  population,  of  "  the  evcr-iutrcasing 
multltudca,"  requirea  further  examination.  Macaulay,  in  his  review 
of  Southcj's  "Colloquies  on  Society,"  aays  : 

"  WlicD  tliin  iilnnd  was  thinly  peo)ilcd,  it  n-ns  bsiliaroas;  there  was  litile 
capiul,  and  that  little  win  inii«-curi-.  It  is  now  tli«  rich«:t[  aiid  the  uioNt  Ijij^hly 
civiliud  spot  io  Ihc  worli!,  but  llio  populstion  i^ih-ninj,  .  ,  .  But  wlioii  wo 
compare  our  own  condition  wUIi  that  oE  our  ancestors,  wc  thinlt  it  clear  that 
the  Advantages  arising  from  tlio  j^ragreaa  of  civilizsuon  have  far  more  than 
counterbalaoced  iho  diiadvantagt^  ari<ting  from  the  progress  of  population. 
While  our  nunihiim  hni")  iocrcnsod  t«tifo1d,  our  wealth  hits  iQcr«fts«d  hundred- 
fold. .  .  .  If  WB  were  to  prophesy  that  in  (he  ymr  1930  ■  populutlon  of  fifty 
niiJlions,  better  fed,  clad,  and  lodged  than  the  llngliah  of  our  lime,  will  cover 
theu islands,  .  .  .  muiy  people  would  think  us  iniunc.  Wsprophc^nothing; 
but  this  wo  Kiy,  if  aay  person  bid  lold  the  Purlinmunt  which  met  in  pcrpli;^)!./ 
and  terror  afUr  tli«  crash  in  1720,  that  in  IbSO  the  wealth  ol'  Bngl.ind  would 
surpass  all  their  wildeet  dreams,  .  .  .  thnt  for  one  nun  of  ten  ihonstud  pounds 
then  living  tb«re  would  be  live  ni«a  of  fifty  thoustkuJ  pounds,  .  ,  ,  our 
ftocestors  would  hnvn  given  as  much  credit  to  tie  prediction  as  lh«y  gavu  to 
'(rulSivftr'sTravi-'V" 

I  claim  no  prophecy,  but  the  stalesmcD  of  1833  have  prophesied, 
and  the  Proclamation  of  1858  has  prophesied.  Bo  what  they  bare 
said,  aud  their  prophecies  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Now  let  us  see  a  few  more  facts.  Because  a  country  increases  ia 
population  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  become  poorer  ; 
□or  because  t  country  is  deoacly  populated,  that  therefore  it  must  be 
poor.     Says  Macaulay :    "  England  is  a  hundredfold    more    wealthy 
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vhile  it  is  tenfold  tlenser.'* 
sctrcs : 


The  followiag  figores  speak   for  tfacm 
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The  deDMst  province  of  Brirkli  Indin  is  Bengal  (4-lS],  Thns 
arc  couutries  denser  and  lliinaer  than  Britisli  India,  bot  etxry  o* 
tbcTii  has  R  far  tictter  iucome  than  BritiBb  IndiiL  ndgiatQ* 
tli&Ti  the  dcDsoM  presidency  of  British  India,  is  elercn  tunes  taaxt 
vealtby ;  England,  »  dense,  is  tn-entr  times  more  wealthy.  Here 
are  some  rery  thinly  popalated  conntriea ;  Mexico,  13  per  aqoan 
mile:  Vencauels,  -17;  Chili,  88;  Pem,  IH  6 ;  Argentine  Ro- 
public,  2*6 ;  Tniguay,  7'8  ;  and  screral  otbert.  Arc  they  therefore  lo 
much  richer  than  England  or  Belgium  ?  Here  U  Ireland,  at  joor 
door.  About  its  people  the  Duke  of  Argyll  only  a  fev  weeks  ago 
(22Dd  of  April  l&»t),  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  :  "  Do  not  tell  me 
that  the  Irish  labourer  is  incapable  of  bbour,  or  energy,  or  exertioa. 
Place  him  in  favourable  circumstancea,  and  there  is  no  better -worfc* 
man  tbaa  the  Irishman.  I  hare  myielf  employed  lar^  K*iiSS  o^ 
IriBhmen,  and  I  never  Raw  any  narrtes  work  better ;  and  bcsidea  tlst; 
tbcy  were  kind  and  courteous  men."  The  population  of  Ircload  ii 
less  than  one-third  as  dense  as  that  of  England  ;  and  yet  bow  ia  it 
that  the  income  of  England  is  £\l  and  that  of  Irdiuiid  only  £16  per 
inhabitant,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  enjoy  the  beaefit 
of  even  that  much  income,  and  are  admittedly  wretchedly  poor? 

British  India's  resources  are  olEciallr  admitted  to  be  eoogatoM, 
and  witli  an  indostrioiu  aud  law-abiding  people,  as  Sir  George  BtH* 
wQod  tcatifiea,  it  will  be  quite  able  to  produce  a  large  inoome^  become 
aa  ticb  a>  any  other  country,  and  easily  proride  far  an  iucrcasnc 
population  and  increasing  taxation,  if  IcA  free  aoopc 

Lastly,  a  word  about  the  educated  classes,  upoa  whose  dented 
heeds  Sir  Grant  Duff  has  poutvd  down  all  hia  vials  of  wratb.  Hvt 
are  some  fine  amenitin  of  an  English  geotleman  of  high  poritMH : 
"  Pralcssiosal  makoutcnts ;  busy,  poshing  lalkrn  ;  iogcnimuly-  vroog ; 
the  pert  acribhkra  of  the  natiro  preaa;  the  iatrigoen  ;  poaliiog  pcCd- 
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fogfters,  chnttcrboxcs ;  disaffected  cliques;  the  craaaa  igmraatia  ; 
little  coteries  of  intriguen ;  silly  and  dishonest  talk  of  Indian  grum- 
blers ;  politiditing  sophists  thrcittcn  to  be  a  perfect  curse  to  India,"  &c. 

I  leave  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  alone.  Not  satisfied  even  with 
this  much,  he  ha^t  forgotten  himself  altogether,  and  groiindloislj' 
charged  the  educated  classea — "Who  do  their  utmost  to  excite  hostility 
against  the  British  GoTttmrnent,"  "  who  do  their  utmost  to  cxcito 
factitioas  disloyalty."  I  mjicl  this  charge  with  only  two  short  extracts. 
I  Deed  not  waste  many  words. 

The  followiof;,  from  the  hij;hctt  authority,  is  ample,  clenr,  and  oon- 
chiaive.  The  GoTemment  of  India,  in  their  despatch  of  the  8th  of 
June,  1880,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  hear  this  emphatic 
testimony :  "  To  the  miuda  of  at  least  the  educated  among  the  people 
of  India — and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing — any  idea  of  tho 
sabversion  of  Britiah  power  is  ahhurrcut,  from  the  consciousness  that 
it  must  result  la  the  wildest  anarchy  and  confuaiou.''  Secondly,  on  the 
aniqiioious  day  of  the  Jubilee  demonstration  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
in  his  Jubilee  speech,  says  : 

"  Wide  And  'br&nd  indeed  an;  the  n«w  fields  in  which  X\w  Gorernment  of 
India  is  colkd  upon  lo  Inbour — buc  no  longer,  as  of  aron-timc,  Dc-cd  it  liiboiir 
alone.  Within  the  period  we  are  reviewing  education  has  dona  its  work, 
and  we  ar«  surrounded  on  all  radfts  by  natiro  gonUcmcn  of  giv^at  attainmenta 
and  iDl«Iiig«!nct,  frgm  whose  hisirty.  loyiU,  and  Iionpst  co-operation  wc  may 
hojM  lo  dorivd  the  greatest  benefit.  In  fact,  to  an  Administratioii  so  jiecultarly 
situated  u  ours  their  advice,  assistance,  and  eolidnrity  u«  «tsential  to  th«> 
aDOcesBTal  ojcercise  of  ils  fiiactionu.  Nor  do  I  regard  witli  any  otht^r  fvehngs 
tlian  ihoao  of  approval  and  goodwilt  their  nntUTHl  iimbitloii  to  bu  mora 
«xt«n«ivoly  associated  with  their  English  rulers  in  tbt  ntlmini titration  of  their 
«wn  domostio  i»6oir«." 

Xiook  upon  this  picture  and  upon  that! 

Two  Indian  national  Congresses  have  been  beM  during  the  paat 
two  years— tic  second  great  one,  at  Calcutta,  having  130  delegates 
present  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  of  all  classes  of  the  people ;  and 
what  is  it  that  both  these  Conj^resses  hare  asked?  It  is  virtually 
and  simply  the  "conscientious  fulfilment"  of  the  pledges  of  1833 
and  1H58.  They  are  the  pivot  npon  which  all  Indian  problems  tnro. 
If  India  is  to  be  retained  to  Britain,  it  will  be  by  men  who  insist 
upon  being  just,  and  npon  the  righteous  fuliilment  of  the  proclama' 
tion  of  1858.  Any  one  can  judge  of  this  from  the  hind  of  ovations 
ffiren  to  Lord  Rtpon  and  Sir  W.  Wedderburn  on  their  retirement, 

HcrCj  again,  our  gracious  Empress  in  the  year  of  her  auspicious 
Jubilee  once  more  proclaims  to  the  world  and  assures  us,  in  her 
rcspotue  to  the  Bombay  Jubilee  Address  last  June,  "It  had  always 
heen.and  will  always  bc,hcr  earnest  desire  to  maintain  unswervingly  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  proclamation  published  on  her  assumption  of 
the  direct  control  of  the  government  of  India.''     We  aak  no  more. 

DADAsaAi    Naoroji. 


CENTRAL    ASIA— A   MILITARY   PROBLEM. 
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I O  mudi  has  beni  s&id  and  writtta  doriog  the  Isst  few  jcan  oa 
ibe  advacee  of  Ras»ia  io  Centrni  A&ia,  and  of  the  politicml  mitd 
nililuy  coiuiderstions  inrolTCd  as  regzrda  our  cmpizc  m  India,  tkat 
it  tnajr  seem  almost  tapciflaom  to  iracw  the  Mibject ;  bat  it  it  atHk 
oue  of  cooitaat  dixnsuoD,  and.  having  ttudted  the  ifimtMui  fiir 
Tnus  past,  m;  Ticvs  mar  prrhapa  be  deemed  wocthy  of  aocu*  ooa- 
■idcntioD — mon  c&pcciaUy  as  the  conclofloot  al  vhick  I 
urired  do  Dot  lead  me  to  attach  ao  nudk  trnpartanee  ta 
FuailioQ  of  Rtusia  in  regard  to  India  H  appears  to  be  genaaDy 
entertaioed. 

Before  nStnia^  to  the  adnnce  of  Rowa,  and  to  her  grmJoal 
absorption  in  recent  vean  of  the  dccajiag  prindpabtica  of  Khira, 
Boklnn,  and  Kokand,  it  mar  he  aa  «cll  to  allode  ior  ■  £b«  MiltTiti 
to  vhaS  mar  be  caUod  the  more  ascieat  iiataef  oC  the  qneitMa.  aad 
to  the  firan  which  haunted  st  in  daji  foee  fa; — fean  which  still 
a^BROtl;  BOR  or  kaa  pivraiL  The  fint  germ  of  oar  ^ama  ma^ 
perhapa  he  tnoed  to  the  apoerrphal  will  of  IVter  the  Gneat,  vbo  aa 
Hippaaed  to  bare  fonahadovcd  aone  iadcfinite  icheme  of  coD^aeit 
of  ladis.     It  ia  an  iMahitaatial  ghort*  Wt  it 


At  the  -rerr  begtBniag  of  the  centny  «c  vere  midcr  aoae  a 
heB»>0B  of  a  joiat  ikTmaoa  of  ladia  hf  the  FiaaKh,  -Mi^aa 
Ffenoaa  armiea,  and,  miA  the  view  «f  pnvedag  it,  catmd  i 
tmsj  with  the  Shah  at  Khcraa,  in  wloch  it  waa  atipalaivd 
"AoaM  Mawyof  theRcaAMikm.actaafcJly. 
wMtmpi  to  acttK  vith  a  mv  of  esuUiahi^ 
the  uluda  or  ahocta  oC  ftraa,  a  coumaK  £aecc  i^&  be 


thai^ 


contract]  ag  pirLiea  t 
treason." 

Bat  the  French  never  came. 

The  next  invasion  of  Hindoslan  waa  planned  at  Tilsit  hy  Alesaailcr 
aud  Napoleau,  who  meditated  the  juaction  of  a  confederate  armj  od 
the  plains  of  Persia  for  the  purpoftc.  This  new  peril  was,  however, 
checkmated  by  a  second  treaty  at  Teheran  in  1801>,  by  which  the 
Shah  covenanted  "  not  to  permit  any  Enropean  force  whatever  to 
pass  through  Persia,  either  towards  India  or  towards  the  ports  of 
tliat  counti^,"  Paper  treaties  sufficed  in  those  days  to  meet  paper 
iorasious. 

Subsequently  to  1809  a  coniparative  lull  supervened:  indeed,  the 
subject  has  always  been  treated  rather  spasmodically.  As  the  late 
Lord  Straagford  onceobsenred,"we  are  conNtantiyottcillating  between 
utter  neglect  and  raving  panic.'*  In  1H.'J7  the  fear  of  a  combined 
nttack  by  RuK«ian»,  Persians,  and  Afghans  arose.  The  late  Sir  John 
Kaye,*  after  describing  the  intrigoes  of  the  Afghan  Sirdan  and  the 
Sbuh  at  the  time,  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  far  out  in  the  distance,  beyond 
the  uioiiutuius  of  the  Hindoo  Kooah.  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  great 
uorLhern  army,  tremendous  in  its  iodistiuotQess,  sweeping  acruss  the 
wilds  and  dc»crts  of  Central  Asia  towanls  the  frontier  of  Hjndostan." 
This  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  siipj)o«ed  advance  was  an  anxiety  to 
\\8  during  the  first  Afghan  war.  That  great  northern  army,  as  we 
now  know,  but  as  vre  did  not  know  then,  was  the  feeble  column  of 
Peroflaki,  which  left  Orenburg  to  punish  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  hut 
which  perished  from  famine  and  peatileuce  ia  the  snowy  wastes  of  the 
Barsuk  desert,  north  of  the  Aral. 

In  the  years  gone  by,  when  the  power  aod  resources  of  the 
Principalities  were  almost  unknown,  tlie  very  mystery  ia  which  they 
were  shrouded  naturally  increased  onr  apprehensions,  more  especially 
as  our  position  in  Northern  India  was  not  then  thoroughly  assured. 
The  Puojaub  at  that  time  was  independent,  aud  onr  frontier  nas  more 
or  less  tri  Pair. 

lu  the  present  day,  however,  our  line  of  defence  ts  one  of  great 
natural  strength ;  and  not  only  are  our  resoui-ces  immensely  greater 
than  at  the  time  of  the  first  Afghan  war,  but  wc  have  amitlc  infor- 
mation as  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Principalities.  Sir 
Henry  KawUnson,  writing  of  the  position  of  Russia  in  \^7,  said : 
"The  old  boundary  of  Ilussia  mnith  of  Orenburg  abutted  on  the 
great  Kirghia  steppe — a  zone  of  almoeit  uninhabited  desert,  streteliiug 
2000  miles  from  west  to  cast,  and  nearly  1000  from  north  to  south,'' 
and  which  bad  hitherto  acted  a»  a  bulfcr  between  Kusm  and  the 
Mahommedan  Principalities  Konth  of  the  Aral.t 

•  *'  Hirtory  of  tlw  Wm  in  AfjituuutUii" :  Kij-e. 
t  Psrlumcutar;  P«pcr,  "Afgh»nisUn,"  ISTH. 
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Hussla  bfts  long  sioce  advanced  far  aonthfrard  of  lier  boaDdarte4  of 
tlioae  days,  btit  it  is  important  toreineinber  that  this  rast  arid  steppe, 
which  for  years  delayed  her  lulvance,  Htill  remains  as  q  barriur 
bctweea  her  forcea  iu  Central  Asia  oad  the  maiu  resource  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  histoiicaJ  nccouot  of  the  gradual 
advance  of  Russia  southvarda,  and  of  her  absorption  in  great  measuro 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  ajid  Kokand.  The  main 
oatlincs  are  welt  knovni ;  but  it  is  very  important  to  conAider  the 
general  features  aud  characteristics  of  the  vast  area  which  hita  beeu 
overrun ;  the  coaditioa  of  the  people,  and  the  general  want  of 
reaourcea  hy  which  it  is  distinguished.  On  all  these  poiut«  we 
now  have  ample  information.  The  accounts  of  Itawtinson,  Wood, 
VeninkofT,  Baker,  Schiiyler,  AtcGahan,  Boulger,  and  others,  all  tell 
the  same  story,  and  describe  the  region  as  c-onsistiu;;  for  the  moat 
part  of  sterile  deserts,  deScieut  in  food,  forage,  fuel,  and  water*. 
RoatU,  properly  bo  called,  do  not  exist,  and  the  only  means  of  tri 
port  are  pack  animals.  It  is  a  wide  expanse,  but  there  is  little  ia 
it ;  and,  except  from  the  Caspian  through  Alerve,  there  is  not  a 
railway  in  the  whole  region.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  decayed 
anaent  cities  here  nnd  there,  and  there  arc  occasional  oaaea  of 
limited  fertility;  but  the  genera)  aapect  and  conditdoua  arc  as  abore 
described. 

Speaking  roughly,  the  dominions  of  Russia  in.  Central  Asiu  south 
of  Orenburg  may  ba  taken  as  almost  equal  in  geographical  extent  to 
those  of  our  Indian  l^mpire ;  but  there  »  this  striking  difference 
between  the  two,  that  whilst  the  population  of  India  is  computed  at 
250  millions,  that  of  Central  Asia,  even  at  the  highest  compulation, 
U  only  reckoned  at  four  or  fire  millions,  of  whom  nearly  half  ni 
nomadic — thut  is,  they  wander  about,  not  from  choice,  but  in  scarcl 
of  food  and  pasturage.  The  extreme  scantiness  of  the  population'!' 
is  of  itself  a  rough  measure  of  the  general  desolation. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  causes  of  the  sterility  of  the  regiotis  of  Central 
Asia — causes  which,  to  a  great  extent,  have  produced  similar  results 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Persia.  Afghanistan,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  indeed  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  ia  well 
known  that  the  general  destruction  of  forests,  if  peraistently  carried 
out,  will  in  the  course  of  time  reduce  any  country  to  a  condition  of 
almost  absolute  barrenness.  The  rainfall  becomes  iotennitteut  and 
gradually  diminishes,  and  when  it  comes,  the  ground^  having  little 
vegetation  or  means  of  absorption^  is  torn  up  ;  the  mountuiiis  hecomt 
monuments  of  rocky  desolation,  the  rivers  are  variable  in  the 
Tolume  and  many  of  them  never  reach  the  sea,  and  the  plains  result 
in  being  mere  saline  steppes. 
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AU  ihea^  are  specially  marked  cliaracteriatics  of  the  coaDtncs  just 
named,  and  these,  combined  vrith  miagoTemment,  are  the  main 
caases  of  their  decay,  which  has  heeii  in  progress  for  ccnturie-s.  IL 
may  he  pouible,  by  corefiil  rorcRtry  and  by  process  of  irri^stiou, 
grailually  to  restore  to  Nature  the  riches  which  the  hands  of  men  in 
previous  ages  ha%'e  destroyed  ;  but  under  any  cinrunistances  this 
must  be  a  cousammatioQ  to  be  slowly  realised}  and  which  in  all 
probability  will  never  be  achieved. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  military  aspect  that  thc»e  couditious  assume 
so  macb  iniportomcc.  However  swl  may  be  the  spectacle  of  vast 
regions  destroyed  iu  a  mcnstire  by  humao  agency,  and  almost 
depopulated,  the  strategic  condition  of  the  country,  viewed  as  the 
liasc  of  a  possible  iavasion  of  India,  is  one  which  excites  an  interest 
of  a  (liOercut  and  almost  of  an  opposite  kind.  If  we  are  to  assume 
that  the  occupatiun  of  the  Ceatral  Asian  States  by  Russia,  und  the 
gradual  approach  of  her  forces,  may  become  a  danger  to  our  position 
iu  India,  then  there  is,  from  a  mere  military  point  of  view,  a  consola- 
tion in  knowinp  that  ihc  scattered  forres  of  Russia  are  not  only  at 
an  enormous  distance  from  the  main  resources  of  her  empire,  but  are 
dotted  about  in  a  vast  regioa  deficient  in  everything  that  an  army 
requires  for  its  maintenance  and  rapid  advance.  And  yet  there  are 
people  who  heoome  uervoos  when  they  hear  that  a  few  Cossacks  are 
watering  their  horses  iu  the  Marghab,  near  Herve,  and  about  0<X) 
miles  from  the  Indus.  Railways,  when  they  are  made,  will  to  some 
extent  give  facilities  for  transport,  hut  they  will  not  produce 
fertility ;  aud  in  a  miserably  peopled  region  such  as  that  now  under 
considetatiou  they  will  not  commercially  pay  a  farthing  in  the  pound. 
Long  Hues  of  communication  add  vastly  to  the  difhculties  of  modem 
military  operations. 

The  military  position  of  Russia  iu  Central  Asia,  therefore,  is  that 
of  a  great  but  distant  Tower,  which  during  the  lost  tifty  yean  has 
overruu  and  taken  possessiui)  of  extended  territories  belonging  to 
fanatical  Mahommedan  tribes.  The  people  themselves  are,  many  ol 
them,  varlike  and  hostile;  hut  they  are  badly  armed,  have  no 
discipline,  training,  or  leaders,  and  are  not,  therefore,  in  a  ^wsition  to 
withstand  the  advance  of  regular  troops.  Consequently.  Russia  is 
enabled  to  hold  the  country  with  a  oomparatircly  small  force  of 
scattered  detachmeuts,  wluch,  however,  ftre  supplied  uuder  great 
difhculties  from  far  distant  centrea,  and  her  troops  arc  practically 
incapable  of  concentration.  Indeeil,  the  farther  they  go  the  weaker 
they  liecome ;  the  very  magnitude  of  the  area  is  a  cause  of  weakness. 
This  is  a  condition  somewhat  prccariuus  in  itxrif,  and  would  certainly 
not  appear  to  be  an  alarming  one  ds  a  basis  of  attack  against  our 
em[urc,  cvou  were  India  close  at  hand. 

The  original  line  of  Russian  advance,  as  already  pointed  out.  was 
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from  the  north,  vitti  Orcuburg  as  a  main  basis ;  but  of  lotc  5 
the  tlirectioa  of  ber  pragreiis  has  been  easterly  from  the  Caepian, 
leaning  on  Tiflis  and  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  There  has  l*eeti 
Komc  anxielj  amongst  many  persons  owing  to  tliis  dmuge  in  tbe 
scene  of  operations  ou  the  part  of  RuiHiia.  Sir  Uenry  Uawlinwu  a 
few  years  ago  took  a  vcr^'  ilespoudiug  view  of  tbe  aituattoo. 
Allu^Dg  to  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus,  ho  said  "  it  was  the 
turning-point  of  Russian  empire  in  the  East.  So  k)Dg  as  the 
mouiitaiuccra  existed,  tbcy  formed  an  eifectirc  barrier  to  the  tide  uf 
ouwiinl  e(>D<]ucsC;  when  they  were  swept  away,  there  viis  uo  military 
or  physical  obstacle  to  tbe  continuous  marcti  of  Itussia  from  the 
Aroxcs  to  the  ludus  1 "  He  describes  this  *'  as  the  uuernug  certainty 
of  a  lair  of  Nature." 

This  imaginary  iorsi^ion  of  India,  by  an  army  starting  from  tbe 
Caucasus    an    a    general    base,    involves    issues    military,     political, 
aud   tiuaucialj    and   a   short    consideration    will  prove   the    idea  to 
be  of  a  very  fanciful  character.      From  TiAis  to  tlie  Indus  1%  over 
two  thousand    miles,    and    this    wonderful    expedition    would    have 
to  be  conducted  through  poor  and  diflicult  couulries  from  bc;;iiuiiQg 
to  end.     At  the   very   outset   political   complications  might   oriae 
were  the  country  of  the  Caucasus  much   denuded  of  troops.       If 
irc  are  to  judge  by  the  events  of  the  war  in  1H7H,  a  great  deal  might 
happen  in  the  Armenian  highlands  as  soon  as  the  Russian  forces  bad 
started  to  iuvade  an  empire  in  another  part  of  tlie  world ;  and  at  the 
very  outset  the  line  of  communication  to  the  Caspian  would  tw  open 
to  attack  in  Hank  and  rear.     Then,  again,  the  neutrality,  if  nut   tbe 
actual  support,  both  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  mutt  be   secured, 
othcrwiiie  the  hue  of  march,  extending  for  hundreds  o£  mile*  and 
grsdaally  growitig   weaker,  would    be  harasiied    and   cat.      As   the 
expedition  must  be  occonipanied  by  Bipge  trains  and  mnnitions,  &c., 
transport    would    be  found    a  great    difficulty,    especially   as,  from 
absence  of  roads,  pack  animala  woald  chiefly  be  required  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  journey.      From  onr  owe  exjwricncc,  ue  know 
that  AfglianLitan,  owing  to  iti  mountains,  deserts,  dclilea,  and  general 
deficiency  of  re»ources  is  a  most  difficalt  country  to  penetrate  and  to 
hold.    Persia,  aa  a  theatre  of  operations,  is  in  some  senses  worse.    Al 
General  Baker,  in   his  "  Clouds  in  the  Eshi,"  pointed  out,    "  The 
whole  eastern  centre  of  Persia  is  a  vast  salt  plain,  uncutlivaled  and 
nninhabitcd,  and  which,  from  its  want  of  water,  can  only  be  pasted 
by  small  caravans  of  camels  on  a  few  roads,  where  brackisb  wcUi  exist, 
and  even  then  with  great  difficulty." 

Large  dcpCta  and  fortified  positions  would  bo  essential  all  along 
the  route,  bo  that  a  Kutaiao  army  of  invasion,  by  the  time  it  reaped 
the  Indus,  Bupiwsing  it  ever  got  there,  would  hare  shmak  to  very 
■mail  dimensions,  and  yet  would  then  be  only  at  the  real  commeaoc- 
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meat  of  its  eutcrprisc.  A  modern  army  on  the  march,  especialHr 
wbfiQ  it  pxtcndB  to  2000  miles,  docs  not  gather  strcnfl^th  and  volume  like 
a  ACMW'ball.  Then  there  arc  other  matters  to  he  considered.  Are 
ire  to  asRume  that  England  voald  have  no  allies  and  no  power  of 
initiation  ?  and  that  her  guuerals  and  soldiers  are  so  devoid  of  courage 
and  enterprise,  and  arc  marlc  of  such  poor  stuff,  that  thcv  wonld  he 
ineapahJc  of  striking  a  blow  at  those  enfeebled  battalions  as  they 
emord^  from  the  moutitsin  passes  and  dehouchcd  on  the  desert 
plaioi  of  Scindc? 

The  late  Lord  Bcaamsficld  happily  summed  up  the  situation  in  a 
few  vorda  in  1878.  Ho  said :  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
by  no  meaus  apprehensive  ofau  invasion  of  India  by  our  uorth-vei«teru 
frontier.  The  base  i>f  operations  of  any  possible  foe  is  so  remote,  the 
communieationa  arc  so  (lifficult,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  so  for- 
hiddiug,  that  we  do  not  believe,  iiudcr  thusc  circumstunees,  uu  iuvasi^^a 
of  otir  nortli-wcntcm  frontier  is  practicable." 

Notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  lanRuagc  which  is  so  often  used 
Id  regard  to  Russia's  stijifitjsftl  desigUH,  still  the  advance  of  her  troops 
from  the  south  of  the  Caspian  and  the  conBtruetion  of  a  railway 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
Persia,  arc  points  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  They  may  not  Ijc 
au  ultimate  source  uf  danger  to  ourselves,  but  to  some  extent  they  alter 
previous  conditions,  and  have  rendered  it  necessary  not  only  to 
reconsider  the  relative  positions  of  Ilustia  and  Kngland  in  the  £ast, 
bat  also  to  define,  with  more  prcoiffiou  than  heretofore,  the  north- 
western boundaries  of  the  iutervcniug  khigdom  of  jVfghauiKtnu .  The 
eouutry  frum  the  Caspian  towanls  Mer^e,  which  has  recently  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Uussia,  is  the  home  of  the  Tekke- Turcomans ;  it  is 
a  narrow  but  in  some  parts  a  cultivated  tract,  watered  by  »ma1l 
■treams,  which,  flowing  from  the  Pcisiau  mouutatus,  are  altimately 
lost  by  abtorption  in  the  great  desert  to  the  north. 

Some  years  sgo  (about  IH72-78),  as  the  Russian  troops  were 
gradually  approaching  the  confines  of  Afghanistan,  the  situation 
formed  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  between  Earl  Granville, 
then  Foreign  Slinister,  and  Trincc  Gortchakoff.  It  was  not  that  the 
forces  of  cither  Power  were  at  that  time  on  the  ground,  nor  indeed 
hod  the  country  been  visited  or  sun-cycd  by  cither ;  but  as  Russia 
vas  becoming  predominant  in  the  Principalities,  and  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  Afghanistan  was  admitted  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  our 
ioflacnce,  the  two  Governments  deemed  it  desirable  to  define  as  far 
as  possible  the  Afglian  boundaries,*  and  to  prevent  raids  by  the 
neighbouring  trihes  on  either  slilc. 

The  negotiations  at  that  time  embraced  the  wliolc  line  of  frontier, 

•  ParlumtntaTy  ?>pcn.  "  Cratnl  Ada,"  a  2101.  IS7R,  p[i.  30-40,  $9 :  antl  v.  21SM. 
I>.  108.  AIm  e.  fm,  iurs,  pp.  14  mod  15. 
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inctading  Badakahan*  and  Waklca.D  to  the  oorth-oaat;  aUo  the 
Dorthcru  liouudarf  along  Uie  Amu  Daria  to  Khoja-Salph ;  and  fioalty, 
from  the  latter  io  a  soutb-vesterl;  direction  tovrarda  the  Huh-Rtid. 
Tlie  geQcral  object  of  these  arrangcmentB  vas  In  the  tnteresta  c^ 
])eace ;  and  it  is  to  l)e  noticed  that,  in  the  diBcussions  on  the  subject, 
the  RoHsian  Govcmmcat  in  each  case  finally  accepted  the  proponU 
of  Lord  Granville  as  to  the  prorincca  or  districts  to  be  included  in 
Afghan  territory.  It  must  be  understood  that  whilut  Russia  cUimed+ 
independence  of  action  as  regards  the  Priacipalitica,  which  aro  indeed 
hundreds  of  milea  away  from  our  Indian  Empire,  and  vith  which  ve 
hare  therefora  no  direct  concern,  ^he  fully  accepted  the  principle  that 
Afghanistan  vati  beruud  the  sphere  of  her  intluence,  and  within  that 
of  ouni.{ 

The  difTcrcnoc  in  the  present  day  as  compared  to  the  past  is,  that 
wlicreas  our  ally,  the  Ameer  of  Cabnl,  formerly  had  merely  a  set  of 
lawless,  tarbulcnt  neighbours  along  hia  frontier,  ho  now  Guds  himself 
in  the  presence  of,  and  !n  contact  vith,  the  outpoetsof  a  great  though 
distant  power.  Tliiii  has  not  only  altered  to  some  extent  the  position 
of  the  Afghan  niler,  but  it  also  becomea  incumbent  on  us  to  consider 
how  far  it  touches  our  interest^,  or  may  ultimately  affect  our  empire 
in  India.  This  i.1  really  the  question  to  be  solred.  It  ia  one  of 
flome  importance^  but  it  does  not  follov  that  it  is  neccnaarily  one  oC 
danger. 

The  arriTal  of  Russian  troops  at  Mcrre,  and  in  that  neighbourhood, 
in  fact  rendered  it  necesaaty  to  lay  down  with  precision  what  bad 
bcretororn,  owing  to  want  of  local  knowledge,  been  loosely  defined. 
Thc^  arrangemenbi  of  1872-73  spoke  of  certain  districta  (Andkhoi, 
Saripul,  Maimeneh,  &c.),  which  were  to  be  considered  Afghan.}  and 
alluded  to  the  conntry  to  the  north  as  being  chiefly  deacrt ;  bnt  the 
actual  boundary-line  was  not,  and  could  not  at  that  time,  in  the 
absence  of  personal  visit  or  survey,  be  critically  drawn.  It  was  taken 
as  running  south-westerly  from  Kboja-Salch,  on  the  Amu  Duin^ 
towards  the  Heri-Rud.|{ 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  recapitulate  the  details  of  the  Ponjdeb 
dispute  in  18B5,  and  of  the  serions  complications  to  which  that  oolUtiiOD 
between  the  Russian  and  Afghan  outposts  at  one  time  threatened  to 
lead.  My  object  is  rather  to  describe  the  general  military  position  of 
Russia  than  to  renew  diM:u»sions  regarding  one  small  portiou  of  a 
then  dubious  boundary.  The  importance  of  the  question  was  moch 
pxflggonted  at  the  time  by  violent  language  in  the  press  on  both 
sides.     It  was  evidently  one  for  diplomatic  arrangement,    end   not 

•  C  'ilft*.  187H,  lip.  3fr-.<l7 ;  *nrl  c  fiSW,  ll»73,  im.  1,  6,  7.  U-IB. 
t  "CeBU«lAm."Nflk  I.  1884.  w  7.  \  H, 

£  C  8I«,  p|>.  i,  7,  «9.  106;  "  A&luuiutwi."  1ST8.  pp.  105, 107,  lOS 
N«.  I.  IS(H.PP  5,e^nddZ 
I  C.  699.  p.  3. 
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for  war,  and  haa  found  its  aoiutiou  in  the  prooeedinga  of  the 
Boundary  Commissioners,  which  hare  just  been  completed  at  St. 
Petenburg.  The  details  are  contained  in  the  papers  recently  laid 
befon.'  Farliamcnt.*  The  Mar^uia  of  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  ut  the 
Mansion  Iltinsc  on  the  lOth  of  Aagust  lust,  happily  described  the 
situation  na  follows :  "  I  tsIuc  the  scttlcracnt  for  this  rcasoQ,  not  that 
1  attach  much  importance  to  the  square  milos  of  desert-land  with 
which  we  hare  been  dealing,  and  which  probably,  aiier  ten  generations 
of  mauliind,  will  not  yield  the  slightest  value  to  any  human  being; 
hut  the  settlement  indicates  on  both  sides  that  spirit  which  in  the 
two  Oovemmenta  in  consistent  with  continued  peace.  Tlicre  is 
abundant  room  for  both  Govrmments,  if  they  would  only  think  bo." 

A  careful  conjiidrration  of  the  position  of  llussia  in  Central  Asia 
does  not  therefore  present  itself  as  at  alt  favourable  to  the  attack  of  a 
great  empire  like  India,  even  if  that  empire  were  close  at  hand.  It 
is  poaaible  that  in  course  of  time  Russia  may  to  some  extent  consoli- 
date her  power  in  these  impoverished  lands,  and  improre  her  resources  j 
but  the  general  condition  of  the  country  is  much  ajrainst  it.  Russia 
may  or  may  not  have  the  will  and  intention  of  attacking  us  in  India, 
but  she  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power,  or  to  be  likely  to  obtaia 
it,  which  is  a  far  more  Importaut  aud  rcussuriug  consideration.f 

Between  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  Rassia  iu  Central 
Asia  and  our  possessions  in  India  lies  the  country  of  Afghanistan. 
In  a  geographical  and  indeed  in  every  sense,  it  seems  laid  outj 
as  it  were,  as  a  natural  defence  for  an  empire.  Tliroughout  its 
northerly  provinces  stretches  the  great  snow-capped  range  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  running  from  east  to  west — a  line  of  mountains 
with  few  practicable  parses,  aud  even  these  arc  closed  in  winter.  The 
lowest  of  these  passes,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  is  about  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  correspondent  in  the  Geographical  Maffir^rine 
in  IK7H  wrote:  "The  spurs  of  this  mountain  chain  run  out  nn  both 
sides  into  the  basins  of  the  Oxus  and  Cabul  rivers.  Its  peaks  ..... 
in  all  probability  rise  throughout  to  the  region  of  pcrpntiinl  snow, 
and  the  loftiest  attain  some  ;iO,(KM)  or  21,000  feet  in  height.  This 
mighty  range  has  formed  in  all  times  the  chief  barrier  between  the 
plains  of  Hiudostan  and  their  invaders  from  the  north-west."  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  merely  the  line  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  itself 
wbicli  stands  out  as  a  great  barrier.  The  whole  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Afghanistan  is  traversed  by  Kucccssive  ridges  from  the 
main  chain,  which,  running  down  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
form  a  succession  of  natural  defences  across  the  only  line  of  advance. 

'  "Ctaitral  A>is,~  No.  I.  It^T.  c.  &1I4. 

t  TTiesttoTfl  reniiu-ks  wno  writbia  Wore  Hit  ftppsknaee  ot  mi  sble  attlde  ia  the 
JVinelMnfi  CttUury  tor  October,  W  Sir  WmI  Siigmn  :  ami  I  am  ebul  to  find  that  roy 
views,  bpUi  a«  to  lb*  oMitroa  of  K«Mia  Mid  Um  new  traotier,  ar«  fully  ooafinnod  by  a'o 
siperiraoMl  ui  ftntbomy. 
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Aff^haDtstaa  is  like  Snitz^aod,  but  ita  mountaiDa  «re  higher,  ita 
defiles  more  difficnlt,  ita  reaourcos  more  scanty,  and  it  has  110  msib 
properly  w»  called.  As  old  Doat-Mahomed  once  said  to  the  Intc  ImIhI 
Lawrmce  :  "M^  country  is  a  Inod  uf  stoucv."  So  that  an  catxof 
approaching  from  the  north>wcHt  can  only  adranco  by  oncTOutei  ilut 
is  by  skirting  and  tuniing,  aa  it  were,  the  succeunTO  ridges  wliere 
they  sink  into  the  southcm  dcacrta.  Tlw  ArRliaiu  are  eicesaiTcly 
poor,  but  brave,  hardy,  and  fanatical.  They  bate  all  intruders,  but 
especially  Kussians,  as  the  bitter  enemies  of  their  faith. 

lu  ditcussiuy  projecta  of  invasion  of  India,  it  i»,  howcrer.  often 
argued  that,  because  in  ancient  days  sueceasiUI  incumiona  have  repeat- 
edly been  made  from  the  uortb-west,  there  seems  uotliing  to  prevent 
a  repetition  uf  ibe  process  in  our  own  lime.  Because  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  GcogbiB  Kban,  Xadir  Sbab,  and  many  otherti  were  able  to 
penetrate  India,  at  the  bead  of  barbarous  bordet,  in  tbe  ceotunes  gone 
by,  therefore  Uiusia  may  notr  achieve  a  similar  resolt.  Bat  tbe 
conditions  are  essentially  altered.  Id  former  daya  such  expeditions 
required  no  great  amount  of  previous  preparations.  The  invaders 
were  not  encumbered  with  trains  of  artillery,  munitions,  food,  and 
stores.  Tbey  descended  into  the  plains  with  few  sQppUes,  and 
spread  over  tbe  country  like  a  flight  of  locuste,  pillaging  and  creat- 
iog  desolation  as  tbey  went ;  eariag  little  for  lines  of  communtcation 
or  bases  of  inpply.  In  those  days  there  was  no  central  government 
in  India,  ond  many  of  the  provincial  rulers  were  na  foreign  to  tbe 
inhabitants  generally,  and  as  cruel  and  hateful,  ns  the  inradcn  them- 
selves; so  that  the  country  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  succewivo  wild 
incursions  of  the  warlike  mountain  hordes.  Not  only  in  all  this 
changed,  but  the  very  appliances  of  modem  warfare,  whilst  tbey 
augment  the  difficulties  of  invasion,  tell  equally  in  favour  of  defence, 
especially  under  the  conditions  above  dcseribed. 

It  now  becomes  time  to  coo-tider  the  military  {Mwitiou  of  our 
empire  in  India ;  and  here  we  axa  met  at  oacc  by  conditions  the  very 
oppofiite  of  thoHC  prevailing  in  Central  Asia.  Whilst  KiiH^ia  baa  been 
engaged  for  many  years  past  in  the  almost  futile  effort  of  rstaMiabing 
ber  power  amongst  the  remains  of  decaying  principalities,  and  of 
introducing  modem  civilization  in  regions  where  aloioiit  every  element 
of  prosperity  is  delicicnt,  ve  have  also  consolidated  our  empire  ia 
ibe  Kast,  Order  now  reigns  in  India  in  place  of  auanAy;  tba 
government  of  the  law  hn-s  replaced  that  of  the  Hword,  and  provinces 
formerly  almoat  depopulated  by  depredation  and  misrule  have 
become  fertile  and  prosperous.  I>ifc  is  safe,  and  religion  and  property 
respected.  Tlic  value  of  land  has  increased,  great  commercial  ritica 
have  arisen,  and  trade  flourishes.'  Good  civil  government  is  csubing 
contentment  to  the  people,  and  in  developing  tbe  resoarcos  of  tbe 
■  "  WlMt  Eogbua  1>M  dooo  for  lodk :"  Qoatcr.    1979. 
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tiounuy  gircs  ra&t  additional  atreugtli  to  oar  military  power.  In 
addition  to  the  British  troops  we  maintain  highly  efficient  armies 
recruited  from  the  niaDv  martial  raccR  under  our  rule,  and  are  able 
to  increase  them  almost  at  will.  At  the  same  time,  the  improved 
mcann  of  comnianicatioDj  hy  a  sjrsteca  of  railways  carried  right 
up  to  our  fronticrH,  enable  us  to  concentrate  our  forces,  supplies, 
■and  munitious  with  comparatirc  cane.  It  may  seem  almost  un* 
uecesaary  to  dwell  upon  facta  bo  well  known;  but,  judging  from 
much  of  what  we  uow  bear  and  read,  the  enormous  latent  atrength 
we  possess  in  India  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Ibe  £arl  of  Nortbbrook,  formerly  Viceroy  of  India,  in  an  admir- 
able address  deliTered  at  Itirmingham  Home  time  ago,  truly  said  ; 
"They  might  rely  upon  it,  that  aa  long  as  India  was  gorcmed  well, 
aa  long  a^  its  rerenues  were  hoabanded  and  the  supplies  applied  to 
the  development  of  its  magnificent  resources,  aa  long  aa  its  priuce» 
were  loyal,  aud  ita  armies  were  true,  aud  its  people  conteated,  they 
might  laugh  at  the  prophecies  of  danger  from  without." 

AVhat  1  am  anxious  to  emphasize  is,  that  whilst  we  hold  a  central 
position  of  great  concentration  and  power,  that  of  Russia  is  necessarily 
much  the  opposite;  so  that,  even  were  the  two  empires  in  contact, 
the  danger  wnntd  not  be  on  our  side.  We  are  the  great  military 
and  naral  power  in  the  East,  aud  Russia  is  the  weak  one;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  aspect  aud  condition  of  aSaira  likely  to 
eaune  any  important  alteration  in  these  respects.  But  the  two 
empires  are  not  in  contact.  Tlu;  motit  advanced  Cossack  outpost  on 
the  Horghnb  is  upwards  of  90C)  mites  from  the  Indus;  so  that,  far 
as  the  Russians  have  already  advanced,  and  far  remored  as  thdr 
outposts  arc  from  the  bases  of  supply,  they  have  still  a  whole  con- 
tinent of  very  difficult  ooaoCr^'  to  traverse  before  they  will  crcn  be 
in  sight  of  our  frontier  rirer,  and  of  the  plains  of  India. 

If  the  views  which  I  have  advanced  on  this  important  qucition  are 
sound,  then  the  broad  outlines  of  our  policy  are  clear.  Afghanistan 
stands  as  a  greiit  outwork,  just  beyond  the  border  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  Onr  policy,  therefore,  should  be  to  conciliate  and  support 
the  Ameer  and  his  people,  aud  to  assist  them  in  improving  the  great 
natural  dcfenMvc  strength  of  their  country.  To  foster  their  nationality 
and  to  maintaiu  u  govemmeuty  strong,  frieodly,  aud  iudcpeudent,  should 
be  our  constant  aim.  By  iodcpcndeucc  it  is  not  iotcnded  to  use  the 
«xpresMon  in  an  absolute  and  nnconditiooal  sense  :  that  is  no  longer 
possible.  In  all  that  relates  to  iotcrnul  government  and  to  the 
management  of  their  domestic  and  tribal  concerns,  we  should  leave 
them  alone,  hut  their  foreign  policy  should  he  one  with  ours.  The 
counny  is  eitremcly  poor  aud  thinly  inhabited  ;  hut  the  people  are 
hardy  and  brave,  and  although  suspicious,  aud  in  some  respects  dis- 
united, they  hare  one  common  feeling  of  hatred  of  foreign  dominion. 
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These  are  Uie  materiBla  we  luivc  to  vork  with ;  and  altbougb  then 

are  great  difGcaltics,  and  utthouf^b  the  policy  indicatL-d  must  neee** 
Sftrilv  be  of  Blow  ^owtb,  it  is  one  vrltich,  if  steadilr  (turaued,  U  lu/v 
of  ultimate  success.  The  Bhadow  of  our  poxrcr  alreu'ly  fnlle  far  awajr 
over  tbc  Afghan  monntainSj  aud  the  tribea  cvcd  of  diatant  nod 
MBctuded  valleys  arc  begtnuiug  to  look  upoa  n*,  if  not  yet  as  firieadi, 
still  no  loDger  as  enemies.  Mauy  of  tbc  men  of  tbc  frontier  tribea 
■ervc  in  the  rauka  of  our  uative  regiments,  and  wbeu  tbey  retire  witb 
pensions  to  their  villuges  curry  iritU  them  a  friendly  feeling  for  tbeir 
British  comrades  and  for  British  rule.  Frontier  raids,  formerly  lo 
frequent  and  so  savage,  are  becoming  rare,  and  arc  more  matter*  of 
police  than  of  militory  expeditions.  Commerce  is  incrcnsing,  and  ire 
arc  gradually  gaining  tbc  coufideucc  of  tlicsc  brave  and  hardy  racea- 
The  country  for  centuries  past  has  been  a  prey  to  disorder;  but  ttie 
knowledge  that  wc  arc  supportiug  the  ruler  of  Cnbul  aud  ajaiatioc 
him  with  money,  arms,  and  munitions,  is  having  the  desired  effect. 

Holding  strongly  these  viewsj  aud  buviug  advocated  them  for  many 
jeare,  I  was  ncTcr  able  to  concur  in  the  policy  which  led  to  the  late 
Afghan  war  of  I>tr8-^.  It  will  be  rcmcmb«rcd  that  we  cutorod  o& 
that  campaign  in  search  of  a  so-called  ucieutitic  frontier* — afnataatic 
idea,  which  has  long  since  been  abandoned  even  by  its  original 
advocate».t 

Another  declared  object  at  the  outset  was  the  separation  of  the 
province  of  Caudahar  from  that  of  Cabul,  and  ita  establishment  us  an 
indcpcudcut  prluci|)ulity.t  Subscquvutty,  when  the  scieutitic  frontivr 
acbcmc  broke  down,  the  policy  changc<l)  and  the  rctentioa  of  Candabar 
f(V  ourselves  became  the  favoured  propwal.^  l-'^Qally,  the  district 
of  Herat,  the  most  distant  and  iu  some  respects  the  most  valuable 
pert  of  Afghaaiatan,  was  intended  to  have  been  banded  over  to 
ferua.|| 

In  short,  tbe  inevitable  result  of  the  war  of  18/8-79,  bad  the 
original  projects  becu  carried  out,  would  have  beeu  to  disintegrate 
Afghanistan.  As  it  was,  the  campaign  naturally  alienated  tbe  popu- 
lation ;  it  cost  us  twcuty  millions  sterling;  and,  although  we  had 
about  60,000  men  actually  engaged  or  on  the  frontier,  wc  hardly 
held  more  than  tbe  grouud  on  which  ure  stood.  All  tliis  is  now  a 
matter  of  bntory,  but  its  lessou  should  not  be  forgotten.  Happily, 
different  views  now  prevail,  and  by  rcvertiug  to  the  old  conciliatory 
policy  of  the  late  Lord  Lawrence  wc  shall  gradually  reap  our  reward 
by  increased  security  of  our  empire  on  ita  only  ojstdlable  point, 

•  Fkifisaeabi;  Paper,  "AfRbMiwUB,"  No.  -J,  1881,  VV  «.  ft  "• 

t  ••  Alf^aaUltut,"  ^o.  1,  isai,  pp.9,  15,  25,  .17,  *l ,  aln>  (K>in  p.  JA  toti.  87-  M«oftli» 
Sir  H.  Normui,  Fortaiphtly  Utmtur,  J&auftiy  1879. 

X  ParliAtiHtiiurjr  Papw,  "  A(|tbuiiitiui,"  No.  1,  1881,  pp.  7.  14,  IB,  B2;  sod  "Afibsn* 
irtaa."  No.  3.  1879,  py,  as.  29.  36, 

j  "Afsli&autaii."  Hn  1,  1881,  no.  62,  64. 

I  ••  AfgtuDiatu),"  No.  1.  1881,  pp.  6  uul  33. 
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Tt  may  no  doubt  be  necessary  in  some  fnttire  day  that  we  sbould 
enter  AfghanUtan  again  with  our  armies ;  bat  in  that  cose  ve  should 
do  BO  in  co-operatioQ  irith  the  ruler  and  people,  and  the  whole  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  fact,  tlut  it  would  be  with  their  cooaent  and  id 
pursuit  of  a  common  object. 

It  in  often  said  thxt  war  with  Rusma  ia  inevitable  sooner  or  latar. 
As  Lord  Derby  once  remarked  :  "  Of  the  two  he  preferred  it  later." 
Bat  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  real  cause  for  war  between  Russia 
and  England  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Our  paths  and  our  interests 
lie  far  apart.     There  is  ample  room  for  both. 

Should  war,  however,  unhappily  arise,  the  difficulties  and  the  chief 
causes  for  anxiety  would  not  be  on  our  side.  lu  the  &rat  place  we 
arc  prcdomioant  at  sea,  which  is  a  material  consideration  in  con- 
sidering the  defence  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Indeed,  in  such  a 
crisis  it  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  how  many  Russian 
vesaela,  either  war  or  mercantile,  would  be  on  the  high  seas  a  few 
weeks  after  a  declaration  of  war. 

Taking,  however,  the  question  in  its  purely  military  aspect,  1  have 
endeavoured  throughout  to  ahow  that  Russia  is  weak,  and  scattered. 
over  a  barren  continent  amidst  hovtile  races  and  far  from  her  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  arc  strong  and  concentrated  ;  stroug  in  the 
prosperity,  contcntmeut,  and  loyalty  of  the  priuccs  and  races  of 
India ;  strong  in  finance,  resources,  and  supplies;  safe  by  land  and 
sea,  and  with  a  power  of  rapid  expansion  and  advance  which  is  alto- 
gether denied  to  Rnsain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  routes 
by  which,  in  the  event  of  war,  our  columns  could  advance,  or  the 
countries  in  which  they  could  ncl^ — -wc  have  a  wide  and  ample 
choice;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  indicate  the  allies  by  whom  we  should 
be  supported.  It  would  no  longer  be  a  mere  diRcnssiou  as  to 
Peujdeh,  or  Khojs-Saleh,  or  Merve.  The  armed  hosts  of  England 
and  of  her  alUes  would  ere  long  be  in  dii-ect  march  for  the  heart 
of  Central  Asia,  and  the  power  of  Russia  lu  that  part  of  the  world 
would  speedily  crumble  away. 

JOBK  AdTB, 

General. 
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WHAT  may  fnirlr  be  called  the  moet  importnot  political  ereat  uf 
tbe  Aumtner  in  the  UnitcJ  Stat»,  vras  tb«  address  of  Mr.  Georgv 
William  Curtis,  at  tbe  uQtuul  meeting  of  tfai!  Civil  Service  Befam 
Lea^e  at  Xewport.  Mr.  Curtis  lias  been  pra^idunL  of  this  aesocimtioa 
noai  iU  organization,  sonae  eight  yean  uj;o.  The  nntiiial  me«tio((i 
occur  in  ititd-ttummer,  and  brin^  to^tli^r  atone  of  the  mti<it  cluinntngof 
Atncriciiii  reiHtrte  the  representatives  of  the  vnrtoaa  subordinate  awocta* 
tions  io  different  parte  of  the  country.  Reports  ttt  made,  aud  platu  of 
a^itatiuu  and  action  are  discuse^d  ;  hut  the  mrxt  important  eveoc  of  the 
meeting  i>»,  invariably,  thu  aonu&l  uddres*  of  tho  President,  This  coo- 
KiftU  of  a  rvview  of  the  work  of  Uie  put  year,  and  a  forecaslioi^  of  (far 
work  for  the  year  to  come.  It«  significance,  of  course,  depends  cm  th* 
knowlcd;;e.  the  dutcretion,  and  the  &kill  of  tlie  ijH-akcr. 

Mr.  Curtid  was  one  of  the  Urst  to  see.  in  their  fall  magnitode.  tbe 
eriU  that  tirow  out  of  the  present  condition  of  our  public  service.  .-\a 
iiditor  of  if«)y«?/ii  MonOdy  and  Sarper'tt  WerMy — twojoanuils  which 
have  an  enunnuue  eircubtian  among  the  more  intelligent  people  of  tbs 
country — he  has  had  ample  <^portuni^  to  make  bis  political  vieirt 
koowD.  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Curtis  is  one  of  the  most  gracefal  oxmI 
Bniehed.  in  the  country.  Indeed,  there  are  Dot  a  few  who,  aincc  th* 
death  of  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  regard  him  ns  tho  most  accomplished  of 
all  our  publie  i;peaLeni.  Thouf^h  he  hufi  luinlly  been  accustomed  to  lh« 
rough  work  of  political  life,  he  has  for  many  years  been  so  well  aod  ta 
favourably  known  tlut  long  ago  be  fell  naturally  into  the  pooitioo  of 
leading  advocite  of  a  reform  of  the  serrioe.  Accordingly,  it  was  boL 
oatural  that  Fresideut  Grant,  when  he  determined  to  make  an  etTort  to 
reform  tbe  Civil  Serrice,  should  appoint  Mr.  Curtis  as  tbe  Chief  Com. 
missiooer.     In  this  ptuition  Mr.  Curtis  became  familiar,  not  only  with 
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tbf  etils  of  tli«  presunt  form  of  «ervice,  but  ftUo  with  tl>e  difficulties  in 
tbv  way  of  retnoviag  ibcnu.  As  everybody  now  knows,  President  Grant, 
tLough  lie  !u6t  none  of  bis  iippreciation  of  the  niKieasity  of  reform,  fouud 
litiiiit(.4f  unable  to  copo  with  the  (lifHctilties  Umt  l>eaet  the  subject ;  and 
oSitiT  a^o  and  a^in  reoom mending  reforaiatory  mtmeuruB  lu  his 
■nevsagev,  be  guve  up  the  ooDteftt  by  formally  announcing  (hat  be  threw 
all  further  resiwnsibilily  in  regard  to  th«  subject  upon  Congressa  itself. 
Thu5  he  whom  the  |t«ople  in  the  time  of  the  war  had  learned  to  call 
"Unconditional  Surrender  Grant" — Hnrrenden-d  iintjonditionally,  to 
that  element  in  our  politiis  whose  doctrine  was,  many  years  ago,  lor- 
mulatcd  in  the  ra)*ing,  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Whcu  Mr. 
Curtis  abtkudoiied  the  post  of  Commissioner,  It  ntuat  have  been  in  the 
full  con6cionenc«»  thnt  before  reform  conld  b«  brought  ubont,  public 
opinion  nfiiisl  be  aruufied  on  the  subject  and  must  bocoiue  bo  imperative 
in  its  demandu  that  no  puliticiau  would  dare  to  resiitt  it.  The  work  to 
be  done  wis  clearly  marked  out.  Mr,  Curtiii,  uud  those  who  held  tbe 
same  viewer  now  devoted  tbemsclvus  tu  making-  it  plain  that  IJie  Bubjeot 
in  which  they  vrcre  interested  wait  tbe  most  important  political  quefltioD 
before  the  country. 

Tbt.'  ajplatiou  that  followed  soon  became  a  factor  in  American  politics, 
tlmt  might  he  treated  with  contempt,  hut  could  uut  be  overlooked. 
AVhiic  the  party  leaden  affected  to  deepise  the  serupleti  of  tko  reformerSj 
and  to  denounce  them  in  vigorous  terms,  Lbey  were  astute  enough  to 
wx  that,  in  some  of  the  States  at  Ictib-t,  thu  Indupcudvnte  were  sufficiently 
Qumvrouii  to  hold  the  bikluncv  of  power.  Accordiogly,  in  the  "  plat- 
fornu,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  ofHcinI  decbrations  of  pi-iociploe,  of  both 
parties,  a  rt^form  "  plank  "  was  inserted.  A  small  tub  was  thrown  to 
tbv  whale,  in  the  form  of  a  vague  declamtion  to  tbe  effect  that  a  pure 
and  efficient  Civil  Servio:  was  one  of  the  needs  of  tbe  time.  In  view  of 
the  attitude  of  the  party  leaders  during  the  adminti-tratiun  of  Preirident 
GiuDt,  and  indeed  under  President  llayce,  it  was  evident  that  the»e 
phraKfl  were  meant  to  bo  nothing  hut  ghttering  generftlitiea  iotcnded 
to  catch  the  Independent  vote.  But  the  very  psKsing  of  such  nwolu- 
tioits  showed  thai  public  opinion  on  tlio  sabjcct  could  not  h«  ignored. 
Vnder  its  preKourc  the  Pendleton  Bill  was  tinally  passed,  Gxing  the 
methods  by  wliich  u  uonstd«rable  number  of  the  subordinate  government 
vfficea  should  be  appointi.-d. 

Affairsat  tbe  la^t  presidential  election  were  in  such  a  condition  that 
tbe  prospects  of  reform  seemed  to  depend  altogether  upon  the  penMnal 
inclinations  of  the  candidate  elected.  The  Civil  Senriee  is  w  puraly  a 
malt«r  of  administration,  that  it  is  indispeiwable  to  improvement  tlut 
the  bead  of  the  administration  should  be  in  s]>-mi)alhy  witi]  tbe  refonu 
(loctnaef.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Blaine  uud  Mr.  Cleveland  were  pat 
up  as  candidates  for  the  high  office  of  tbe  Presidency,  the  advocates  of 
fvfocra,  most  of  vbom  bud  been  Republicans,  found  themselves  oompelted 
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to  uk  which  of  these  two  men,  with  hu  own  partj  bmok  of  ^aja, 
more  Ukeljr  to  atstst  the  reform  tbcy  ulvocated.     This  quustion   was 
so  simple  as  it  seemed.     Probabljr  most  of  the  reformers  had  more  fkitk 
in  the  BepnbUcan  purty  than  iu  Uu  ]>cmocrfttic.     But,  on  the  oUierj 
Iiaud,  M  between  Mr.  Bltiiu«  and  Mr.  Clcvclaod,  Sfidc  from  tbcir  p*rty 
■flilistionsj  there  wn»  no  room  for  a  moment's  hefihation.     The  vrholc 
career  of  Mr.  Blaine  had  justified  the  belief  tliat,  if  elected,   b«   woiiUj 
not  onlj*  make  no  effort  to  advaDce  the  reform,  hot  troold  eveo  gladly j 
make  use  of  the  very  meibodn  of   which   the  reformers    compiaimed.  F 
Cburges  of  personal  corruption   were   even  made   a^iost   bim  which 
were,  at  least,  not  cleared  up  to  the  satis'faction  of   the   independent 
TOtcrs.      Mr.    Clevelaod,    on    the   olhor   baud,   had    been   a   staundi 
advocate  of  rerorm,  and  had  shown  unusual  firmMsa  ID  earrying  oat 
ita  principles  while  Governor  of  tW  State  of  New  York.     There  waa 
good  reason  to  believe  therefore  that,   if  elected  to  the  Presidsncy,  he 
would  favour  in  every  praeticable  way  the  reform  that  was  sought.    But 
after  all  the  real  qa^tiou  wk;,  how  much  oould  he  do  V  The  Democratic 
party,  Iwenly-tive  years  out  of  power,  wne  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
office.     It  was  certain  therefore,  iu  case  of  Mr.  Clet'eland'a  election, 
that   the   demand    of  the   party   would  he   loud    and   tung  that   the 
Rvpublicuu  office-holders,  from  highest  to  lowest,  should  he  turn«d  out, 
and  thai  Dcmocrals  should  be  put  into  their  plaoee.      The   question 
thcreforu  was,  cvuld  and  would  Mr.  Clovulaad  resist  luch   a  preasun  ? 
The  query,  in  c««c  of  Mr.  UUiiae'«  cliwlion,  was  a  very  different  one. 
From  the  President  himself  the  refonoois  would  evidently  have  nothing  j 
to  hope.     During  his  administration  no  possible  advance  could  be  made. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party  would  be  kept  in   power.  | 
and  it  wae  nt  least  possible  that  four  years  later  a  moru  fortuuato  numi- 
nation  might  combine  all  the  better  elements  in   a  more   pronutillg 
effort.     Did  this  posaibili^  amount  to  a  pri>balility?    The  question  was 
generally  answered  in  the  o^^ttve,  and  accordingly  the  Independeots, 
ag  a  rule,  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland.     In  mo«t  of  the  States  this  voto  was 
in»igni(icaiit  iu  uumber,  and  of  do  consequence  to  the  rcault.     But  il 
happened  that  in  the  very  State  where  tbe  number  of  Independent*  wat) 
grvatesl  the  result  wae  most  doubtful,  and  the  electoral  vote  was  of  the 
greatest  value.   The  number  of  presidential  electors  to  W  chosen  in  Ne«- 
York  was  go  large  that  it  was  obvious  from  tlie  start  that  neither  partyj 
could  hope  to  suceeed  in  electing  its  candidate  unless  it  were  to  carry 
thi»  great  pivotal  State.     The  vote  of  the  Independents  was  caoiigh  to  j 
throw  the  balance  in  New  York  iu  favour  of  the  Democrats,  and  Mr.j 
ClmcUud  was  elected. 

IJoder  the  ciroumstanoes  of  theelection  it>  was  bnt  natural  tbat  tbni 
Indtipendent^  should  look  with  unusual  solicitude  i^n  the  course  of  thai 
new  administration.  The  President,  iu  his  first  official  uttensca*,] 
intimated  phtiuly  that  he  undentood   the  extent  of  bis  obligatiooa 
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those  who  liftd  turned  the  balaace  in  bis  favour.  It  »ood  bccvnu 
evident  that  a  policy  must  either  be  declitrcd,  or  the  ootire  time  of  the 
FresidcDt  would  be  coostimcd  in  lisleniog  to  ihe  clamour  fur  the  removal 
of  Repnbiicaiig  and  the  apjKiintDaent  of  Democrats.  With  a  firmncnK 
tiikb  for  a  time  quite  witisfiei]  the  Iiidcpendentsj  Mr.  Cleveland  ds- 
clsred  tliat  he  should  adhere  strictly  not  only  to  the  rules,  bnt  also  to 
the  principles,  of  the  stAtote  that  hail  beco  paEsed.  It  v/ska  his  purpose 
to  make  no  removals  except  ia  ease  of  demonstrated  inefficiency  or 
ne!;l(!et  of  duty.  Uud^r  the  ltiltL>r  lioad  he  spoke  plainly  of  one  of  the 
abus«»  to  which  the  iwrvice  had  hitherto  been  sabjecL  Not  only  the 
heads  of  flcpartmcuts,  but  uUo  ofSciuk  bolduig  subordinate  positions,  luid 
often  neglected  llieir  dutitw  in  order  to  partieipulc  in  the  active  work  ol 
the  jiolitiuul  uaoiptiigns.  Mr.  Cleveland  seemed  determined  to  strike  a 
hlonr  at  the  fact  that  such  officials  as  Post-masters  and  Ciistom-houao 
ofhecrs  hnve  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  aging  their  position  to  fur- 
ther the  inDueiioe  of  their  party.  He  saw  not  only  that  clerks  Imve  been 
employed  and  discharged  for  party  rcimons,  but  also  that  the  whole 
induenoe  und  power  of  ofticial  patronage  haa  been  n=ed  as  a  oorrupiing- 
element  to  control  clw;tioiis.  The  Pitsident  declared  that  all  such  use 
of  ofiicial  position  must  ceaee.  Efficient  Sepublicaiis  in  the  euberdinate 
offices  would  not  generally  be  disturbed ;  but  whenever  political  iietivity 
took  the  form  of  "offensive  parttnaiuhlp,"  the  iacumbeot  would  be 
dismissed  and  a  new  appointment  wonld  be  mode. 

Thia  position  seumcd  a  natural  one,  and  one  ogainsL  which  no  reason- 
able  oomplaiut  could  be  ur^^ed.  But  it  contained  oue  fiit^l  clement  of 
weakneBB.  Who  was  to  define  "offensive  partisanship t"  The  otHoes 
were  senttcrcd  in  all  parts  of  a  vast  territory.  Neither  the  President, 
nor  the  offioiaU  immediately  about  him^  could  have  any  direct  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  truth  or  fulfehood  of  charges  made.  They  must  depend 
npon  such  reports  as  should  come  to  them  from  the  various  districts  of 
the  conotry.  The  temptation  to  create  and  csugi;erite  evidence  was 
one  which  hungry  oSice-ecekcrs  conld  not  resist.  There  was  no  effort 
made  to  put  those  accused  on  trial,  or  even  to  pve  them  a  hearing;  in 
defence.  Everything  was  made  to  turn  simply  on  the  cliarges  preferred. 
The  consei]iience  wae  a  natural  and  perhaps  an  inavitable  one.  One 
after  another  the  minor  Republican  ofIici.iU  were  swept  out  of  their 
positions,  and  Deraocrata  were  put  in  their  plaoes.  It  was  a  grradoa],  bnt 
nevertlieless  a  sure  process.  The  very  alowncHs  with  which  the  trans- 
formation came  about  tended  to  obscure  the  nltlmate  result.  Tea  or 
twenty  yeaw  esirlier  the  cban^eu  would  have  buen  immediate.  The  very 
fact  that  the  process  was  a  ^Tadual  one  showed  that  there  was,  at  least, 
some  littlu  improvement  in  the  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  change  was  taking  place  at  all  showed  that  in  the  end  the  party 
voold  triumph  over  the  Preoident. 

Aootbcr  factooutributed  to  the  same  result.     In  the  early  years  of 
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the  oeotarjr  tbc  "Tenure  of  Office"  Act  limited  the  torrn  or  all  civil 
coinmLasions  to  four  yearii.  Mr.  Clovelund  lus  iipp«irL>nt1y  felt  liimsdr 
uodoi'  nu  uMigiitious  to  reappoint  Rcpub1i>iaiis  ;  xul  aocordin^l^,  lu  Gut 
ta  commiBsious  have  expired,  Reiiublicims  have  gone  out  of  office  ind 
Democrats  liave  come  in.  Tiie  »uiuerouf<  appointmenlfi  ordinarily  niadr 
by  each  Preetdcul  ttoon  after  coniin;;  into  ulBoo,  acoouale  for  the  fucb  tbat 
a  very  large  number  of  cooitniseione  have  expired  during  the  first  two 
years  of  Mr.  Clevwland's  term.  Tliis  number  i«  lb«  mnwure  of  thm 
transformation  that  has  taken  plaue.  Mr.  Curtis,  tn  llie  address  above 
rderred  to,  gire»  the  tiguron.  If  he  is  corn-ct,  and  there  ia  no  reaaoD  to  I 
doubl  his  aicciiracy,  the  vvbulu  number  of  uuL'liD>aiB«l  oQiciuIa  in  the  Ciril  | 
Service,  not  amenable  to  tliu  Civil  Service  hiw,  is  now  fully  iOU.OUO. 
Of  thie  number,  5ome  I}8,UU0  are  chivf  officoTs,  of  whom  do  lea>  tbu 
-17,000  have  gone  out  of  office  siuce  the  accession  of  the  Preeideot,  aitd 
as  many  new  appoiotmentK,  of  course,  have  been  made.  Thu  Ggnm 
seem  to  leave  no  room  tor  doubt  that  the  pfti-sonnel  of  the  service  haa 
already  been,  for  the  most  part,  changed.  Mr.  Curtis  (loot  not  attempt 
to  conccttl  the  fact  that  the  new  apiioinbrnunts  have  been  uoarly  aa  mime- 
reus  ua  tbcy  would  have  been  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  events,  had  tbetc 
been  no  clnim  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  a  deairu  to  rofonn  tb«  Mt* 
vice.  The  naked  fact  is  that  from  50,000  to  60,000  offieialB,  the  mod. 
of  them  with  an  exi>erience  of  funr  yeare,  have  been  swept  out  of  oflScr. 
and  U!i  many  others,  for  the  most  part  with  nu  experience  whaiMvr, 
have  been  put  in  their  places, 

The  importance  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Curtis  is  la  the  fact  that  it  in 
practically  an  official  confeiuiion  of  disappointment,  if  not  of  faihire.     ItH 
h»fl,  of  eourtw,  been  *o  regarded  by  tlic  stalwart  Republiean  newHpnp^rs,  H 
and  must  very  generally  be  so  re;^rdcd  by  the  Independents  themaolvea 
The  question  that  everybody  is  asking  \f,  what  will  be  the  inRuencf>  of  ^ 
thin  condition  of  iifTuirH  on  the  votes  of  the   IndoptMideuU,  and  on  tbc  fl 
results  of  the  next  Presidential  eleotioD  ?    lb  is  too  soon  to  answer  the 
riue«ttoQ  with  conBdcnoo,  and  yet  it  is  easy  at  the  present  moment  U>^ 
'^vn  some  indicotiotm  of  the  tendeuoies  of  public  opinion.  V 

The  I'oters  who  have  identified  themselvei*  with  Oie  laoTement  for  Cinl 
Service  Reform  were  committed  to  the  8U[)[>ort  of  Mr.  Clevelsod  fin  long 
»s  there  tvas  no  ground  for  reasonable  complaint.  It  is  probabl<?  that 
tboy  will  now  generally  re^rd  themselves  as  abmlved  from  lurthsr 
oblisationi^.  They  will  at  least  feel  free  to  act  at  all  times  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  proinitie.  I bia  extremely  probable  that  Mr.  CleveUod 
will  be  re-nominateil  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  it  is  quite  oerta&l 
ibat  the  Republicans  will  be  loud  in  their  taunts  of  the  "  Mnffwrnnpa", 
that  the  only  result  of  the  independent  oQurt  four  years  before  to  reforaa' 
the  Civil  Service  and  establish  tixedneas  of  tenure  Itaa  been  to  have 
all  Republicans  turned  out  and  to  have  all  vaoaat  plaeee  fllled  wttb 
Uemocrat^     The  reproach  will  cortaiuly  be  a  difficult  one  to  meat     But 
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the  real  qii«stioQ  arter  all  \v\)\  he  id  regard  to  wlint  is  tfae  prospect  for 
Uio  fature.  There  is  oo  pn>b«bittty  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  ia  caso  of  re- 
election, will  remove  the  ofiiciiils  he  has  ap[>ointe(l ;  on  the  other  hand, 
tlicre  is  every  probability  that  a  Itepublican  I'residcat  nil)  remove  them 
nil.  How  arc  tlio  indepciulont  voters  Ukoly  lo  rvgiard  such  aa  allcrua- 
tivo  t  The  answer  doponds  upon  two  thiu^e  :  Hrst,  ou  tbc  strcngtli  ot' 
the  voters'  prefiTence  for  Uie  Rupublit-aD  party,  uud  »e«ondly,  on  the 
geoenil  chnructer  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  appointments. 

As  to  the  first  consideration,  it  may  be  eaid  that  the  party  preferences 
of  the  Independent*  are  very  ivehU.  ^^'hiIe,  a*  already  staled,  they  havo 
generally  vot«d  with  the  Repablican  party,  they  qaeetioa  very  seriously 
whether  the  party  as  Buch  has  any  longer  any  ntisoa  d'ftit;  and  ihey 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  \»  now  a 
mutter  of  such  trun^oendeut  importaDct- ,  that  in  oompariifon  with  it  all 
other  polltioul  iiuuiftions  sink  into  iafii^^oificanoe.  If  the  Democrutic 
party  holds  out  grenter  pruaivHM  «f  the  d«eirablc  reform,  they  will  vote 
with  the  Democrat*  without  hesitation  or  regret.  If  the  Republicans 
make  the  mistake  of  nominating  a  eandidate  who,  either  by  hiK  uttemnceii 
or  his  charaHer,  is  shown  to  be  opponed  to  refonn,  it  is  certain  that  the 
independent  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  will  be  larger  than  it  vus 
at  the  last  election.  This,  of  counse,  ix  on  tlie  supi>ositioo  that  nothing 
further  oocurs  to  weaken  the  conlidcnoc  of  the  country  in  the  Democratic 
candidate.  And  this  bringD  at  to  the  second  conitideration — namely,  us 
to  the  general  character  of  .Mr.  Cleveland's  appointments. 

It  cannot  he  Buoccssfutly  claimed  that  the  ap[>0)ntmentti  have  been 
genenlly  had.  And  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  ou  the  one  hand,  that 
some  of  the  appointments  have  been,  at  least,  cxccedLu^ly  unfortunate  ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  removals  have  very  generally  resulted  in  a 
poflitivc  injury  to  the  character  and  efficienoy  of  tbo  serviof.  Perhaps 
both  of  these  t«sull«  vrero  inevitable.  The  President,  in  cases  of  appoint- 
m«at,  has  been  obliged  to  depend  on  the  commendations  of  others ;  and 
it  would  \ie  marvellous  indeed  if,  in  the  nniversal  scramble  of  the  party 
for  the  spods,  he  were  nut  someliinea  imposed  upon.  Tliu  injury  to  the 
quality  of  the  Hcrvico  ly  the  reaioraU  was  a  etill  more  neocMary  result. 
It  is  probable  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Post- 
offices  of  the  country  have  passed  from  old  and  experieneed  officials  into 
new  and  untried  hand?.  But  even  that  prodigious  fact  is  not  all. 
Subordinates  and  clerks— Kepublican.  of  course — have  generally  been 
swept  out  and  Democratic  subordinates  pat  in  their  places.  The  simple 
fact  is,  that  the  doctrine  that  public  office  is  A  legitimate  reward  for 
party  eervicn  has  become  bo  deeply  rooted,  that  every  DemocratJi;  Poat- 
insJter  regards  it  as  his  duty  to  dismiss  every  Republican  clerk  iind 
reward  a  partisan  of  his  own  with  the  vacant  place.  The  result  if.  that. 
thousands  npon  thousands  of  the  Post-offices  are  now  under  the  manage- 
ment of  persons  who,  u  few  months  ago,  had  no  practical  knowledge 
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whatever  of  poBtol  nShira.  Tho  inevitable  cODS«qupnce  has  followed 
Oiir  inAil  Bcrvicp,  which  really  had  become  very  prompt  and  skiirul,  now 
sliowD  immiflttikfthW  signs  of  carele«8a«M  and  iiiefncicncy.  Sure);  it  t* 
not  strADge  that  thoroughly  imskilletl  hands  sbcMild  oort  the  mail  wUli 
bungling  ilonncfls,  that  new  matting  clerka  shniiM  desjutcb  letUls  ia 
wroD»  directions,  and  that  uiitratDcd  carriers  should  often  deliver  thtt 
pncku^es  to  the  n-rong  pereone. 

Time  will  undoubtedly  correct  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  abuses.  Bat 
in  the  meanwhile  the  public  i«  suiTering-  muoli  inconvenience.  From  one 
point  of  view,  the  experience  througl)  which  wc  are  [taaeing  \»  helpful  to 
the  reform  of  the  service.  It  giveft  emphnsis  to  the  utter  absurdity  of  a 
syetem  which  makes  it  poasible,  as  the  result  of  a  politioal  elvvtioo,  tc 
put  so  lar^  a  part  of  the  postal  «ervioe  into  the  hands  of  utterly  untried 
men.  Suvh  a  system  adopted  by  either  of  ihe  great  Express  Companies 
or  Railnrays  vould  be  the  laugh  ing-sluek  of  all  husinoea  men.  And  yei 
thin  absurdity,  and  all  its  train  of  inooDvenieDces,  are  simply  what  have 
been  pointed  out  again  and  again  by  the  advocutcs  of  reform,  as  tJie 
natural  fruit  of  the  thoroughly  bad  system  that  has  come  to  prcd'sil,  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  will  teaeh  its  trae  Ictscn,  and  that  the 
fact  nill  not  be  overlooked,  that  precieety  tJie  same  inconvenience  will 
be  the  result  if  there  is  occasion  to  make  a  "  clean  sweep"  after  the 
next  general  election.  Whut  the  country  wants  ia  not  raw  hands  in  the 
Post-offices,  be  they  Dcmocnila  or  be  tbcy  Republicans,  but  that  skilful 
Biid  prompt  serrioe  which  can  result  only  from  some  measorc^  at  least, 
of  training  and  experience.  More  than  that,  it  needs  to  be  freed  from 
the  vision  and  tlie  power  of  those  mighty  spoiU  irhJch  now,  in  the  shape 
of  office,  (lehaueh  publia  opinion  and  rob  onr  elections  of  their  true 
significance.  Our  Civil  Service  is  still  really  worse  off  than  was  youn 
in  England  before  the  Beform  of  18oS. 

Intimately  connected  also  with  the  prMpects  uf  the  next  Presidential 
election  is  tho  Irish  question.  Tho  tremeiHloiiA  import  of  the  subject 
uny  be  rcalizi^d  wben  it  is  remembered  thut  during  tlie  loct  half-ceotory 
Ireland  has  been  steadily  omptyiug  itself  into  this  country.  What  we 
used  to  call  New  England,  has  become  New  Ireland.  In  the  north>oast 
quarter  of  the  United  States  Irishmen  form  the  great  ma)«  of  tha 
lahouriug  population.  Tliey  arc  now  beginning  to  carry  their  rtar  of 
empire  wysl  of  the  Mitieissippi.  Wherever  they  go,  they  take  with  them 
what  they  call,  at  lea^t,  the  viTongs  of  Ireland.  They  hntc  Kiigland  and 
the  Englitth  people,  and  they  tolerate  even  Mr.  Gladstone  only  becauac 
they  believe  he  is  now  disposed  to  be  of  assistance  t^o  their  cnabc-  In 
every  city  of  any  considerable  siju  they  have  a  newspaper,  the  lurid 
rfaetorio  of  wbteh  is  devoted  to  praising  their  friends  and  denoanciog 
their  enemies.  In  every  election  they  are  a  power  to  be  courted  and 
dreaded.  They  generally  vote  with  the  Democratic  party,  though  their 
party  allegiance  is  Dot  ao  strong  as  to  make  their  conduct  at  the  |iollg  a 


mutter  tliat  may  be  connted  on  with  oonfidonm.  Th«/  aro  tbe  oasy 
victims  of  prejudice,  and  any  iniliecretion  drives  Iheni  in  flocks  to  the 
other  party.  An  indiscreet  relerence  by  an  aboard  Republican  speaker 
to  the  IK-mouratic  party  as  the  purty  of  "  Rum,  liomanism,  and 
Hcbollion,"  16  thought  by  maay  to  have  be«n  the  cause  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
defeat  nt  tlio  last  PKBtdeDltal  eleotioQ.  It  i»  at  least  possible  lUat  thu 
one  middle  word  of  tlio  phrase  drove  away  rrom  th«  Republican  ranks 
enongli  Iri»h  votent  to  account  for  3fr.  Clevtfland'e  small  majority  in  the 
State  which  really  decided  the  cuoteal. 

Undor  the«o  circmn&tanoes,  it  ia  easy  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  Americao  press  towards  the  Irish  ()ut;stic>u.  It  may  as  well  bo 
takw  for  grantod  that  the  subject  of  the  wron<rs  of  IrcUDil,  in  any 
other  than  a  very  general  seaee,  is  odo  which  the  Amori«Au  people 
cauaot,  in  any  event,  be  brought  to  interfere  with.  There  is  no  more 
pu^Kibility  of  tnterventiuo,  or  of  goremiental  aid  to  aasist  the  esUblish- 
m(»it  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  than  there  is  to  prevent  the  dowtifull  of 
the  Republic  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  Frauoe.  There  is 
undoubtodly  a  very  general  feeiing  of  deep  sympathy  with  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  people  of  Irelaail.  If  the  queetion  could  be  determined 
by  a  show  of  hands  in  America,  Hou>e  Rule  for  the  Itixh  would  nu- 
doubtedly  be  carried  by  uu  overwhelming  majority.  But,  nt  the  same 
time,  there  is  very  far  from  unanimity  of  fcvling.  At  the  cIuIm,  and  in 
the  ^ocial  <irclc«,  one  will  oi\<a  hear  the  opinion  expressed  that  Home 
Rule  would  W  a  ix>igfortUDC,  and  that  the  jodgment  of  Mr.  GUdiitonc 
in  thia  matter  i»  m  far  wrong  aa  it  wtu  in  regard  to  our  Civil  War. 
But  i^ucb  expressinnt)  of  opinion  seldom  get  into  print,  for  tlie  sufRcient 
reason  that  no  possible  benefit  and  much  hai^n  could  coma  from  their 
publication.  The  ncwapapcrH  uU  have  their  political  alliances,  and  aro 
all  dcsirons  >)f  securing  und  kvoping  the  Irish  vote.  The  louder  tlicy 
applaud  Mr.  Parnel)  and  Mr.  Otadstonc,  the  more  votes  tiicy  nro  likely 
to  secura  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  press  aeom  ovcrwhelmin<>ty  io 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  is  alwayf  to  he  interprt^ted  in  the  light  of  sell- 
interest. 

The  Soci^ifltic  movement,  if  one  may  judge  from  outward  tngns. 
appears  to  be  bm-ning  itself  out.  The  decisioo  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  that  the  condemned  anarehista  of  Chiea|ro  have  no  legal  cause 
for  complaint  over  their  sentcnc«,  has  exerted  a  wholceomo  influoueB ;  for 
although  the  final  decision  galvanized  Ilerr  Most  into  new  contortions, 
it  also  served  to  show  the  real  inaignilicnnce  of  the  clement  he  repreaenta. 
Meanwhile,  we  aro  coming  to  more  iutclligent  mctlioUsof  discussing  tbe 
fundamental  qucations  involved.  A  year  ago.  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  thoughtful  writers  were  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  wage- 
workers  had  a  grievance  that  could,  in  some  way,  be  oorrected.  The 
opinion  was  very  general,  that  of  the  abounding  and  exuberanti  profl> 
perity  of  the  country,  the  masses  of  people  did  not  receive  their  fair 
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iliare.  Bui  those  who  have  beoa  most  smpbalic  in  their  cx>in plain U 
have  ulti-rly  failcJ,  wlieacvcr  thvy  have  been  ashed  to  point,  out 
remedy.  The  £v^ung  Pod  and  the  Nation  hftvc  ttKvia  uiid  h^u' 
deniftDdcd  of  the  Labour  R(;forn)flT«  tha.t  they  preteat  •ometbia^ 
taagihle  that,  may  he  made  the  huts  of  tpgifllstioo.  The  demand 
met  nith  no  BatisEactory  response.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Mi 
George,  wild  and  imposeiblc  us  his  scheme  appears  to  mott  of  the  people, 
is  thu  only  one  of  tliv  rcronncni  who  has  a  theory  or  a  plan.  The  otiic 
proceed  to  analyM  elaborately  the  gricvonces  compl*iricd  of,  uud  then 
end  io  a  goodisb  rccomniGndatiou  of  a  more  general  practice  of  the 
Christtau  virtues. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  our  bmt  poHtical  thinlcem  atv  lirra  in  the  beli. 
that  the  wage-worker  has  no  real  grievance.     Mr.  ICdward  Atkioaon 
one  of  our  most  (Kiiufilaking  »tatisticiaiis,   is    clearly   of  the    opinioi 
that  he  hiiK  not ;  nnij   Kns  recently  published  a  tieries   of  articles  in 
the  CtfJiiurii  to  show  the  corrcctocw  of  his   po&itiou.     By  a  oarafi 
nnalysifi  of  the  cost  of  living,  hi?  effort   is  to  prove  that    there   hu 
ne%'er  been  a  time,  cither  in  thin  country  or  in  any  other,  when  a  laboartr 
could  buy  so  mucli  with  his  daily  vrage  as  he  can  at  Uic  presi-nt  time  i 
America.   Not  only  that,  but  he  appears  to  he  alao  of  the  opinion,  thoo^ 
on  this  point  he  docs  not  us  yet  express  bimMlf  quite  ao  clearly,  Llmtlhu 
wag€-earn«r  is  receiving  a  full  and  just  share  of  tlio  proeperily  thai  pre- 
vails.    The  opinions  of  ^fr.  Atkinson  may  not  euduro  the  tost  of  eorv^ful 
examination,  but  they  arc  pn-sented  with  such  cwgency  that  they  arc 
entitled  to  reepoctful  attention;  and  bo  king  as  the  qucstioD  rctnattM  in 
the  region  of  doubt  there  ia  no  reason  to  fear  any  general  movement  fb 
a  fundamental  chaDge. 

The  same  general  drift  of  public  opinion  shows  itself  in  its  attitude 
towards  that  vast  organization  from  which  so  much  was  es.pectud,  eh« 
Knights  of  Labour.  Two  or  three  yoam  ago,  some  of  ourmnch  n>-spc(:ied 
political  economists  looke<l  to  this  association  with  a  somewhat,  coufideot 
hope  that  it  would,  at  least,  find  q  ^ray  of  oorrccltng  some  of  tlic  erib 
that  were  thought  to  beset  tiic  prcecnt  orgaoizatiou  of  tioeioty.  But  Uiey 
have  been  sorely  disappointed.  They  nee  that  tlic  Knights  of  Labour 
have  not  only  fxilcd  to  propose  any  remedies  of  general  and  practical  im. 
portance,  but  they  have  not  even  saccceded  in  pointing  out  with  any 
clearness  the  nntorc  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complaia.  It  w  an 
importaQt  fact  that  in  the  numerous  strikes  of  tbo  post  year  tliey  hftve 
generally,  tho'i^h  not  quite  invarinkly,  failed  to  carry  their  point.  Kna 
where  the  Knight«  Iiavo  been  most  numerous  urn]  mo«t  thomughly 
oi-ganized,  employers  have  usually  found  little  or  no  difliculty  in  assuming 
an  attitude  of  independence.  Such  repeated  failures  have  not  only  mads 
strikes  more  infreijuent,  Itut  have  also  led  to  disagreements  as  to  tbe 
gent-ral  jwlioy  and  management  of  the  orgwoizatiou.  It  is  erideat  Io 
everybody  that  factions  abound,  and,  unlens  all  indiootioos  an  at  bolt, 
the  days  of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  order  are  past. 
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On  tlip  whole,  it  mtist  l)e  concluded  tlint  the  Socialistic  morcmcnt  is 
turnin"  out  to  Ih  »  fat  1(7t9  forcniJalile  afTuir  tliaii  was  anticipated  three 
or  four  years  ago.  It  is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  great  accumulations 
<^  certain  individual  men,  of  whioli  so  numorotis  complaints  were  made 
a  few  jearu  ago,  ai-u  the  inevitable  conswjueiice  of  opiiortnnity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  liberty  on  the  other.  So  long  as  the  abounding  resoarceB 
of  the  country  Appeal  to  the  people  for  development,  nothing  but  tht; 
exercise  of  a  tyranay,  thnt  U  not  for  a  moment  to  to  thought  of,  can  pre- 
vent men  of  enterprise  and  skill  from  reaping  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
their  Uboiirs  and  thoir  iuteliigence. 

An  account  of  public  opinion,  honrever,  nrould  not  be  complete  without 
a  statement  in  regard  to  the  recent  movements  of  Mr.  Henry  Oeorgc. 
This  adroit  agitator  lias  succeeded  in  organizino:  a  "party,"  and  the 
orgsoizfttion  thus  called  into  being  has  put  a  tit^kct  into  the  field,  with 
Jlr.  George  at  the  head  of  it.  The  canvass  which  U  in  progress  as  I 
write  i$  showing  great  vigour,  and  it  i«  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  very  large  number  of  vote-a  wilt  Iw  cast  for  the  new  ticket. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  neither  of  the  great  parties  has 
put  anybody  into  the  fiehl  for  the  special  purpose  of  refuting  tbe  speeches 
of  Mr.  G<iorge.  In  fact,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  relying 
upon  what  is  called  "organization"  rather  than  upon  any  influence 
tliev  might  exert  on  public  opinion. 

What  Mr.  George  expect*  to  accomplish  by  his  canra^ii  for  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  New  York  is  ant  ditfioult  to  understand.  Ho 
cannot  ho|)e  to  be  elected;  but  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  every 
large  town  in  the  State  enables  him  to  bring  his  views  before  the  people, 
as  he  could  not  do  by  the  unaided  meane  of  his  journal.  It  is  probable 
that  be  expects  to  make  such  an  impression  as  to  give  him  a  vantage- 
ground  two  years  hoiice,  and  possibly  at  that  time,  or  a  little  later,  to 
carry  the  Legislature,  and  tliuR  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  his 
views  of  taxation  into  the  form  of  positive  statute.  As  to  bow  far  his 
anticipations  are  likely  to  be  realized,  it  will  be  difficult  to  form  a  very 
definitu  opinion  before  the  results  of  tbe  approaching  election  are  kuowa. 
The  followers  of  Mr.  George  are  oonfideiit  of  a  very  large  vote. 

There  ia  one  otiier  subject,  and  one  of  n  more  general  unture,  that  is 
coming  to  attract  more  and  more  attention,  and  to  excite  more  and  more 
FoHcitade.  The  perils  involved  in  the  heterogeneous  deluge  of  immigm- 
tion  that  is  pouring  itselfover  the  country,  arc  certainly  matters  of  great 
importaucc.  None  can  deny  that  the  foreign  element  ha^i  contributed 
enormously  to  the  material  developmeot  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  the 
immigmnti  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia  are  peaceful,  frugal,  and 
enterprising.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  evideuces  of  their  timft  ate  to 
l)e  acen.  Go  into  any  Western  town  or  city,  and  you  will  sec  Teutonic 
names  emblazoned  on  the  signs  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  moet 
nourishing  business  houses.    But  the  good  and  the  evil  are  everywhere 
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oontcadiiig  for  the  mastery.  la  a  UDivereitjr  city  the  most  cODS[HCtioai 
businosa  block  had  for  book  years  at  one  comer  Uiu  sign  "J.  Gotl" 
at  the  otlicr, "  A.  Tcufol."  I  am  sorry  to  f ^y  that,  as  the  years  creot 
the  Tcufel  end  of  tbo  b!o«k  outstripped  the  other.  Mr.  Dorobcater 
authority  for  the  dtntement  that  a  tato  report  of  the  Howard  Souiet; 
of  London  sliowa  that  74-  p«r  cent,  of  the  Iritli  discharged  con 
have  found  their  way  to  the  United  States.  According  to  tbc  late 
4:cnsufi,  tliv  pupulution  of  foreign  extruction  in  New  England  has  bocB 
guil^  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  crime.  The  figures  show  that  tbe  t«nd«My 
to  crime,  on  the  part  of  the  Celtic  for^gn  element,  is  Lnelve  tinica 
as  great  as  on  the  part  of  the  native  Btook.  The  iront  class  of 
seems  to  hu  made  op  of  Amerioin-buru  cbildceo,  of  foreign  parcn 
age.  Of  680  discharged  O0DTict«,  who  not  long  eince  applied  to  tha 
TVisoa  Association  of  Kcvr  York  for  aid,  536  reported  foreign  parcntagv, 
nhilc  144  were  children  of  parents  bom  In  America.  The  ceosos  sbovi 
that  of  the  traders  and  dealers  in  liquors  (13  per  cent,  are  foreign 
while  of  the  brewers  and  maltsters  the  proportion  ts  fully  75 
cent.  Wherever  the  pro)>ortioii  of  foreiguera  is  greatest,  there  turl 
lence  is  most  prevalent  The  ueats  of  anarchy  in  the  cities  are  mode 
almost  csclimi%-cly  of  people  who  have  come  to  this  oouatn.*  with  tb 
brains  full  of  senBele»6  visions  of  prosperity  without  labour,  and  who  ia 
their  disappointment  have  turned  their  wits  against  tha  iastitutioni  oT 
the  land,  and  indeed  against  the  institutions  of  civilization.  In  many 
parts  of  the  extreme  West,  whole  commaoitius  are  often  mode  op  of  per- 
sons stivakiug  some  foreign  and  unknown  tongue.  They  bnug  th 
own  customs  with  them,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of  this  IJact  Uuttsomi 
one  lias  rather  wittily  said  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not  binding 
west  of  the  Missouri. 

These  facts  are  sufficiently  startling  iu  themselves ;  but  they  1>ccon9e  of 
transcendent  inipDrtanoe  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the  immigration  that 
ia  now  pouring  in  upon  us.  The  Ugures  for  July  were  greater  than  cnr 
before.  The  tax  collector  ie  driving  the  people  out  of  Italy.  A  speaker 
in  the  Reichstag,  not  long  since,  cried  out:  "  The  German  peoplu  hiTe 
but  one  great  want — moni)/  enough  to  take  thent  to  America."  The 
other  countries  seem  to  he  moved  by  a  similar  impnlse.  The  namber 
coming  to  the  United  States  this  year  for  a  permanent  home,  will  not 
fall  much  abort  of  a  million.  This  means  that  every  two  years  ve  bsTU 
a  peaceful  invasion,  by  an  army  as  large  as  that  of  the  Qotiu  kod 
Vandals,  that  ewept  over  Southern  Ivurope  and  doetroyod  the  wcalera 
Roman  Empia\  We  have  now  a  foreign  populnlion  of  nearly  eij>ht«in 
millions,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  number  at  the  eod  of 
the  century  will  be  not  \et»  than  about  forty-live  millions.  Ohriuusly 
one  of  the  great  queslions  of  the  day  is,  whether  America  is  not  wajng 
to  he  American. 
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IF  history  i^  not  no  vxact  bcIcdc«  it  U  not  the  fault  of  iu  %'otarieE.  In 
recont  times  they  liavc  b«cn  moro  than  ov^r  busy  about  ite  fouuda- 
Xiovs;  and  we  cannot  but  be  atruck  by  the  energ}- n-ith  which  the 
publication  of  documents  and  of  new  editions  of  the  materials  of 
nistory  has  been  lately  pushed  forwuril,  and  the  elnhorAte  care  with 
which  the  old  materials  are  beiof;  sifted  and  tested.  The  former  class  of 
publications  appeals  too  much  to  speclaiists  for  it  to  be  permissible  to 
ilnrell  upon  them  in  detail  here.  The  iseuee  of  the  Miuter  of  the  RolU 
Series  and  the  Calendars  uf  Stale  Papers  go  on  us  fast  ua  the  Treasury 
will  nllovir  them,  though  they  do  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  desires 
of  studcots  of  the  dillerent  periods.  The  State  Papers  of  the  Common- 
wenlth  have  now  at  la£t  been  calendared  to  the  end;  and  the  new  editions 
of  the  older  chroniclers,  Ncwiiui^h,  Rishanger,  Uigden  and  bis  con- 
Itnuftlore — to  name  only  a  few — are  gradually  advancing  or  are  already 
completed.  The  Ciimden  Society,  even  after  the  long  succession  of  volumes 
it  hns  already  printed,  shows  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  last  thn-c  works  issued  by  if  are  of  distinct  and  varied  interest. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  hiw  done  a  real  service  to  students  of  the  jioriod  of 
which  he  is  tlie  f^reatCMl  living  moeter,  by  editing  the  reports  uf  tho  Star 
Chamber  aud  High  Commission  CourLs*  for  a  year  (1*531-1632)  in 
<xtcru0.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  these  courts  by  a  fckv  famoufi  cases  of 
ioianitou!!  sentences ;  a  continuous  set  of  reports  gives  a  very  different 
ana  certainly  mote  favourable  itnpresfiion,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  Star 
Chamber  is  concerned.  Abridged  repQrtii  of  the  latter  hare  long  been 
ae««e8iblo  in  Eushworth,  bat  the  foil  reports  are  of  course  much  more 
interestingand  valuable.  The  action  of  the  Star  Chamber  was  principally 
directed  against  unlawful  combinationii  (for  inntonce,  for  the  purpo«e  ot 
libel),  against  riots,  perjury,  and  forgery ;  but  it  had  not  lost  sight  of 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  its  institution  (or  rooi^anization)  by  Uenry 
the  Seventh,  namely,  the  bringing  to  justice  ol'  powerful  offundcrs.  Thus 
wo  find  the  Court  intctvening  in  the  protoctiou  of  the  I>erbyfihire  lead- 
miDcrs  against  a  local  oppressor  (p.  89).  It  was  also  energetic  in  en-  < 
furcJng  the  taws  relatire  to  trade,  put  dawn  foreetalling  and  E-ntiancing  of 
prices,  and  looked  into  cases  of  fraudulent  manufaeture,  as  when  a 
delinquent  made  hatliands  of  base  metal  (p.  1 15.)  The  Court  of  High 
Commission  was  no  doubt  oppressive  in  patting  down  conventielee ;  but 
most  of  the  eases  tliat  came  before  it  relate  to  ehnrgcs  of  immorality 
or  hereity  against  the  clergy.     There  an;  scverul  interesting  examples  ot 

*  "lUiiareorCuM  m  iU  Couita  of  Sbu-  CliMalMr  and  Hi^li  Couafarion,  1631-9." 
Edihd  by  S.  B.  Gudiiur,  LL.D.    C*B)d«ii  Society.    I»>t6. 
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iU  cwiBorship  of  the  pr««!,  aa  nben  n  printer  wua  fined  for  kecpin; 
Geneva  Biblw,  ind  anotlicr  ]>uni«I)e(l  for  accitJentnlly  omitlinir  ti>e  "  not 
in  tlie  seventh  oommnudmetit.  This  is  the  ramoii^  ease  uf  tbe  "wicknl 
BiWo. 

Tlie  Bcoond  Camden  Soeiety  volume  which  we  liave  to  notice  Is  t 
first  iimUlinent  of  the  Nicholas  PaperB,  vditcd  with  the  acbolarly  c« 
and  thoroughness  that  we  miglit  have  expected  from  Mr.  TiVariier,  (»f 
]lrili«h  51iis«um."     Some  of  the  b«at  part  of  the  corrcspoudeoee  of  S 
Kdwurd  Nichobs,  who  was  Secretary  of  Slate  to  Cfaarira  th«?  Firet  from 
ll)41,   baa  beeii   alreadv    well-known    throutfli  ita   pul'licution    io    sn 
appendix  to  Bray's  edition  of  Evelyn's  "  Diary;"  and  the  freslmeai  of 
Mr.  Warucr'e  own  manuscripts  has  hecn  toruewhaC  taken  awujr  by 
oonitant  iise  made  of  them  Ju  the  tenth  volume  of  Mr.  Oardiaer*! 
"  History."    Still  the  latter  only  conloine  bare  rcfercnco,  and  now  w 
hiive  the  luttei-B  at  length.     The  fwleclion  edited  in  the  volume  liefore  a 
l>c;;iiis  in  161-1 ;  the  early  part  contains  a  good  many  Icttvia  from  Si 
Henry  Vane  and  others  relating  to  King  Charles's  visit  to  Si:Mland  i 
161-1 :  it  contains  also  the  remarkable  antograph  iustructioas  fortlra  in-] 
pcacliment  of  the  lire  memlKra  (p.  62),  from  the  erasures  in  which  i 
appears  that  the  addition  of  Lord  Mandeville'it  name  was  an   after- 
thought;  a  fact  which  had  not  escaped  Mr.  Ganiiner's  notice,  thou 
the  document  ititclf  is  now  printed  for  the  first  lime.      After  this  th 
is  a  ^p  of  more  than  two  year^i,  and  the  letters  during  the  progress  o: 
the  Civil  War  arc  disappointingly  few.     It  is  in tcr««tin<*  to  notice  thaC 
the  buttle  of  Naseby  was  not  at  the  time  regarded  iatoyalistci 
88   the  tuniiiig-poinl   in    the    war.     On    Uie    contrary,   l»rd    Digb; 
writes  in  September   1645:  "It  is  not  imaginable  howc  fuirc  a  j^m' 
wee  had  before  us;  all  "Wales  likely  within  a  few  (laves  to  be  happily 
settled,    fondacions  layd   for    a    good    amiye   auddainly,    and  euch  a 
dengne  furm'd  for  y*  reltefe  of  Bristol!  within   ten  dayes  or  a  fort- 
night as  pruhably  could  not  have  fail'd  us."     Thix  ira&  uuUl  Rupert'i 
"  prodigious  surrender"  of  Bristol,  which,  in  Lord  Bighy's  eyes,  and  pro 
tahly  also  iu  the  king's,  brought  the  royal  cause   "into  a   despcrvte 
cDiKiiuiui) "  (p.  6-f>).     The  rest  of  the  volume  is  mainly  occnpied  with  tb<i 
various  intrigues  and  schemes  of  the  rojftltsta  abroad,  not  the  least 
curious  ducunient  beiug  a  "  retatioo  of  the  Lord  Culpe|>er's  reoeplioti  al 
the  cmpcriall  cittio  of  Moseo,"  whither  be  went  to  borrow  money 
Prince  Cliarh-s  in  IflJO  (pp.  182-185). 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Camdea  Society  has  uot  quite  given  op 
printing  mcdiKvid  documents.  The  "CuslumaLs  of  Battle  Abbey "' 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  uf  land-tenure  nud  ita  coa 
ditiona  in  thn  south  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  us 
analysis  is  prefixed.  In  company  with  this  work  we  may  nllude  to 
tm|X)i'tant  materiaU  for  our  early  financial  history  wbicli  arc  furaUhcd 
by  the  publications,  not  less  clegaat  in  forut  than  solid  ^in  euhstance,  ol 
the  Pipe  Roll  Society. 

From  the  editors  we  pass  to  Uie  critlcB.    The  applicntton  of 

*  "C<(rrta|>ondeM!e«r  Sir  EitnrdNIoKolu.  SecreUry  of  Stat«."     EiliUd  bv  0( 
K.  Wbtow.    V«11.,  IS4)-IG.'>S.    ( ':im<lcii  Socicijr.     1X86. 

t  "  CnatnniAl*  of  lUltle  Aliber  in  tbe  man*  o(  l^dwon]  I.  ind  Edward  11  ,  12!\3-13Il 
Pmai  MuiOKTipU  in  the  Public  Itrconl  Office."  EdiH<d  t>^  S.  K.  JkarsiU-Bml 
Oamdfn  3ocd«tf .    l&ST. 
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rigoroug  criticism  to  old  and  accredited  docamenU  hns  prodneed  Te>!iu1ts 
ffliich  ma^'  b«  iinseUling  to  those  wlio  furfret  bow  miicli  mure  of  the 
materinls  of  hUtory  is  left  unibiuiiled  by  it.  'I^o  work  of  M.  Ju)i«n. 
Havet  •  tiBK  dtatroycd  the  credibility  of  a  urcnt  deal  which  has  hitUerto 
passed  m  aulhoritAtiTe  tsvidtnice  for  our  knowledge  of  ihc  M(trovin;;ian 
period.  For  an  earlier  time  it  boa  been  aitempLed,  cot  without  succissb, 
to  iDvalidatti  the  testimony  of  the  "  See  ret  History"  of  Prtwopius,  auil 
thus  to  banish  from  historical  currency  the  view  of  the  character  of  the 
EmpresR  Theodora  which  has  uiade  its  way  from  I'rocopius  into  Gibbon, 
and  90  into  the  common  oonsciousness  of  modera  tiines.t  To  have 
■rindioated  the  reputation  of  the  wife  of  Justinian — if  the  proof  be 
fioallj'  aooepted — w  in  itself  no  ligbt  service.  But  Procopitu  has  alto 
been  attncKed  from  another  quarter,  for  Mr.  Frt^nuD  has  just  now 
showa  how  little  he  t«  to  be  relied  on  for  the  evcnU  of  the  a^c  preceding 
hit  own4  A  "  pious  fraud  "  of  a  diiTerent  kind  has  at  last  ut^u  proved, 
it  maj  be  hoped  deSnitively,  ia  the  manu9cript  of  Kr&lovc  Dvor^  in 
which  patriotic  HoKemians  loop  saw  priceless  reliques  of  their  media-val 
literature,  containing  not  a  few  historical  poems.  The  collection,  once 
thonght  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  century,  is  found 
by  modern  scholars}  to  be  fiome  Bvc  hundred  years  yoim>;er,  ita  very 
diction  showiug  reminiscences  of  the  Czech  translation  of  "  Paradise 
Lo«t,"  which  was  published  in  1811.  For  a  raore  recent  period  M.  Dea- 
clozeaux  has  proved  ||  to  demonstration  titat  the  niemoini  which  Sully 
had  computied  under  his  eyes  alKitind  in  fnUt liffiitions  of  a  glaring  kind 
— forgvd  IfttL-rsof  King  Heni-y  the  Fourth,  forged  insertions  in  genuine 
ones,  forged  »utio(«  of  all  sorts — with  the  simple  object  of  -jlurifyin^ 
the  Minister  at  the  expense  of  bis  colleagues,  and  of  ehowii.;;  what  a 
great  man  he  wits  at  Court,  and  how  indis]iensuble  to  the  king'.  The 
expoeure  of  the  "  Squire  Papera/'lf  which  Carlyle  believed  in,  and  uacd 
in  hia  book  on  Cromwell,  wua  hardly  unexpected  to  students  of  Crora- 
well'»  time  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  that  it  should  be  decided  once  for  nil 
that  the  Papers,  even  though  they  may  have  a  slender  basis  of  gcnuine- 
tiess  in  their  reproducing  a  few  family  mcruoraDda,  are  ae  a  whole  bare- 
faced and  wilful  forgeries  by  a  contemporary  of  Carlyle's.  These  are 
iMit  a  few  samples  of  the  way  in  which  critics  arc  subjecting  aoihorities 
to  examination.  It  is  not  w)  many  years  since  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
Ih  »Uu,  nuTidi,  and  Ingulf  of  Croyland  were  treated  oe  genuine 
materials;  but  forgi-ries  relating  to  modern  times  arc  more  slartlitig, 
one  is  puzzled  to  underijland  how  they  can  have  {Kissed  current  m  easily 
and  so  long. 

.VmoDg  substantive  histories  Mice  Nor^te's  "England  under  the 
Angpevin  Kings"**  claims  grateful  recognition.     So  much  has  been 

*  "  Qneetaous  Mvroviu^aaufl."  OriglBally  jiulilijihed  ia  Ihc  HiUiotht^nc  tie  rEa/te 
lie*  fJtitrlrs, 

•f  A.  I>«bitlour,  '■  L'Inirar»teioa  Tlitotlcmk  i  <tudc  cfitiifac."  I'uii:  Dcntu.  I88>&. 
O.  K.  Molkt,  "Tbo  Einpr<M  Theodora,''  in  llic  K^yiUh  U»tt^Ual  Jlei'itit,  ti.  I, 
Janiwry  IKHT. 

Z  '  Ai tiua  and  ItunifMe,"  in  Uie  EaifiUh  Jlidoriml  Strirm,  ii.  4t7,  July  ISST. 

It  l^M  J.<x*bau«T  in  the  Pnigiiv  Aikraantm,  FctfTOAry  I8M,  auri  ft  ■uinniKry  o(  tlia 
coDtrtrrnay  bvLGollintlie  itcue  AufiriTMr,  ixxiti.  2.    March  I9M7- 

II  Btinto  JIuCori-nK,  nxiii  S,  March  liHil. 
,il  So*  a  tcn'«  fit  \fVftn  in  tho  t-'x-ylUk  J/Uloticol  Jif'f,  April  I88fi— .\pril  1887- 

**  "  >Idi;1»(w1  under  ib«  Angttirin  King*."  B^  KaU  NorgnUv  Tw«  vciU.  l..oB^oa : 
JiacoilUu.     ISH7. 
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doi)i>— notably    by   the    Bi&bop  of    Cbesler — in   tlie    preparalios 
maLoriuls  for  the  history  of  fingUnd  in  the  twelftlt  odatury,  and  in 
working  up  of  special  (Ivpartmeotfl,  that  it  is  bigli  time  for  tht«u 
lo  be  combined  luul  iocorporatect  into  a  standard  history.     And  aat 
ivc-  Lave  no  doubt,  MiMt  N'orgatd's  work  will  at  once  iaVe  rank. 
writtOD  nithrip«  andcomprcbcnsircleoniingarid  in&doaruneml>ai 
otylr,  which,  especially  iu  descriptive  passagi^  aod  lo  tii6  drawing 
character,  ba£  a  r«mnrkabk  cliann.     The  main  course  of  the  narrative 
not  impeded  by  tiiv  diEcustioD  of  douhhs  and  dilliculuc^  ;  these  Are 
to  be  eluoidutt'd  in  scholarly  diseertaUoDs  at  th«  end  of  each  obapt 
If  Miss  >i'oi -atc'a  loyalty  to  her  "master,"  John  Richard  Green, 
led  her  into  a  few  mannerisms  of  style  aiid  title,  we  certainty  will  ud 
complain,  einoe   it  was  to  Orcen'a  inflaenoe  that  the  book  on-ed   it 
beginning,  and  to  it,  we  are  xure,  is  due  that  carefid  and  minut*  etc  ' 
of  places  tvbich  with  the  well-executed  maps  and  plans  adds  so  niuoh 
the  life  and  reality  of  the  8tor}-.     The  author's  literary  descent  i«  noT 
traceable  to  Gixiin  in  those  earlier  books  in  which  he  |>erplt;3ccd  the 
critics  by  hard  gayiu^s  wiihuul  uuy  uotos  to  explain  or  justify  them, 
but  to  the  historian  as  wu    see  him  in  tho  "  Making  of  Knslaad/^ 
laboriously  checking  hia  facts  by  reference  to  autboritiee^  and  baianeit 

■  discordant  etatements  in  terse  and  ingenious  foot-note&. 

.      MUs  Norgiit«'s  skill  is  peculiarly  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  si 
oombines  the  double  ioterest,  Kngtish  and  continental,  of  the  ag^  tk 
treats  of.     Tbe  book  opens  with  a  vivid   picture  of  "the  Knglaod 
Henry  the  FinU"    Tho  next  thrco  chapters  take  us  througrb  tho 
lory  of  the  rine  of  the  House  of  Anjou.      Then  the  two  thread* 
connected,  and  we  are  given  an  account  of  the  relatione  of  Engh 
Normandy,  and  Aujou  during  the  last  years  uf  Henry,  and  so  ou  througl 
the  time  which  "tor  want  of  a  better  name  we  call ....  the  years 
civil  war  and  count ....  as  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen."  The  meogrr- 
ness  of  the  aources  for  this  history,  of  which  complaint  lias  often  ten 
made,  is  al'ter  all  only  relative  i  and  the  ne^leoi  with  whicli  the  time  baafl 
1>WD  generally  treated  is  due  far  more  to  the  lack  of  interest  which  it" 
poasessGs  by  comparison  with  the  lime  before  and  after.     Misk  Norgate 
lias  snccoeiled  in  throwing  a  good  deal  of  light  itpon  it ;  and  ^he  vnursj 
into  the  military  operations  with  a  fulness  uf  detail  and  of  lucul  know-l 
ledge  which  haa   not  hitherto   been  uttenipted.     Her  account  of  the] 
English  Church  of  the  time,  and  of  the  religious  energy  which  was  Lbeul 
at  work  throughout  England,  of  the  labours  of  Henry  of  Wiuohostor,  aodl 
of  Theobald  of  Canterbury',  is  naturally  written  with  more  zeat*  end  iai 
in  some  ways  the  best  chapter  in  the  book.     Miss  Xorg;itehaHaGl8arao(f 
oomprehensive  knowled^'cof  church  matters,  the  technicalities  of  which  f-^\ 
often  prove  a  stumkling-block  to  the  unwaij'.    She  lias  a  close  sympatlir J 
with  the  education  and  scholarly  work  of  the  time,  and  her  uotK 
in  this  department  are  remarLubly    good.      The  nccoont  of  John  oi 
Salisbury  is,  however,  dinappointing,  and  contains  some  crcora  of  laotj 
well  as,  we  think,  a  certain  want  of  appreciation.*^    It  is  strangoolao  i 
ebe  should  seemingly  not  be  convinced  of  hig  authorship  of  tho  "  Uiat_ 
PontiBcaliB,"  to  which    she   only  alludes  in  a  foot-note  (vol  i.4S3)! 

ordiuso'  aoaac  i  tinty  ytm  nill^  "  ■hcriflb  "  (vol.  i.  487. ) 


it  hoe,  how«T«r,  been  made  out,  ooe  would  s^j,  with  praotical  cfftainty 
by  Professor  von  Gusebrecht. 

Tbrocf^h  the  tan^lod  history  of  the  rclntioDs  of  King  Henry  with  St. 
Thomas  Hecket  we  bare  n  caltii.  iinpartiii),  ]XMhaps  nven  too  dbpas- 
sionate,  guide  in  the  work  before  U8 ;  Imt  the  iraportonco  of  the  struggle 
ifl  Itardly  suniciL-iilly  dwcH  upon  until  wc  reuch  the  reirosp«vt  in  Ihe 
closing  chapter — oddly  entitled  "The  Now  England" — of  the  entire 
book  ;  nor  again  are  the  couetitational  meiunires  of  the  king  elucidated 
u»  fully  as  the  ecale  of  the  hiatory  would  lead  one  to  expect.  It  may  ako 
be  regretted  that  the  atithoress  hnn  felt  Herself  precluded  Iroin  relating 
at  length  the  adventures  of  King  RJchard'n  crumde  ns  "lying  outside  the 
sphere  of  Kngliali  history."  Yet  no  doubt  this  self-i«itraint  was  neces* 
sary  in  order  \»  keep  tlie  book  within  bounds.  At)  it  is,  the  two  volumes 
extend  to  above  a  thousand  pages.  They  break  olT  with  the  loBs  of 
England's  poseesRions  over  tea, — a.  dividon  wbieh  soems  Tstlierto  under- 
estimate the  inflabnce  of  personal  chnnictcr  on  history;  but  on  the 
other  hand  wo  bIiouU  be  the  last  to  deny  that  the  separation  of  England 
tioin  the  Continent  made  a  vital  change  In  its  political  positioD,  inthout 
which  the  Great  Charter  might  never  have  been  won.  Still  one  would 
have  liked  to  end  not  willi  the  catattrophe  but  with  the  moral. 

"We  hare  alreody  referred  to  Miss  Notgate's  thorough-going  usg  of 
her  authorities.  £vcry  Btatement  is  checked  by  a  referenoe;  and  ia 
matters  of  genealogy  and  chronology  tlie  author  is  as  punctiliotis  as  »he 
is  in  caattors  of  topography.  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  have 
put  a  runuing  date  at  the  head  of  the  page  ;  and  we  thiuk  it  needlessly, 
almo&l  irritAtingiy,  scrupulous  to  repeat  the  namo  of  tho  editor,  page 
after  page,  wherever  a  given  chronicle  is  referred  to.  As  a  contrast  to 
this,  one  aingular  iostance  of  iuadvertence  may  be  noticed.  The  writer, 
who  is  publi.shod  and  commonly  known  an  Robert  dc  Monto, 
in  here  uniformly  cited  as  Robert  of  Torigoi,  without  any  editor's 
name;  and  it  is  not  until  some  way  in  the  second  volume  (p.  194) 
that  the  render  unvened  in  such  things  is  enabled  to  identify  the 
peraon.  Still  more  strange  is  it  that  Mlfta  Korgatc  should  cite  a 
compilation  like  Mr.  Henry  Morley's  "Engliah  Writers"  alone  among 
English  works  on  the  Arthurian  rumances  (vol.  ii.  -M?  note),  and  omit 
all  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Mr.  11.  L.  D.  Ward's 
masterly  "  Catalogue  of  Romances  in  the  British  Museum."  We  have 
remarked  &  few  alips  (ft.j.,  "  the  wild  Celts  of  Galloway,"  vol.  l.  290)  and 
Aome  omiBaioos;  bat  they  are  as  nothing  in  compariBon  with  tho  mass 
of  aterling  facta  here  presented  in  nn  admirable  shape  to  the  historical 
efudent,  much  of  it  presented  for  the  Brst  time  to  the  greater  world  of 
educated  readers. 

A  new  book  of  Brst-rate  importance  by  a  new  writer  has  claimed 
special  noLico  frum  us.  Others,  by  scholars  whose  fame  is  already  estab- 
lished, continuations  of  works  which  already  occupy  an  authoritative 
position,  may  bo  mentioned  briefly — more  in  order  to  keep  this  record 
op  with  the  times  than  to  puss  a  supoTfluoue  judgment  on  their  meritit. 
Professor  Creigbton,  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  Lcckv  have  all  lately  giveu 
fresh  proofs  of  their  activity.  The  new  volmnei:  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Papacy,"  *  which  extend  from  1 UM  to  1 518,  aro  in  mere  outward  shape 

«"  AMitUrjrofthoi'npMiydiiniiBtha  fcrtodcltlicKcfoniiStioa.''  ByU.  Cr«i|^t«n. 
U.A.,  I>uu«  Prolrator  of  l-J:cle>iMtieaI  Htrtory  iu  Om  Ualveraity  Caatbridgs,  UHun 
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liM  satBtaoUal  Uiaa  the  previous  ones;  but  to  most  rcadcfs  tber  witl 
prove  of  distinctly  deeper  interest.  Tbe  Great  Schism,  Uii*  CounciU  «f 
Coostaoce  and  Bwle,  tbe  rest  oration  of  the  Papac^r  on  m  Imuw  oT 
"euhure,"  do  not  armt  the  stt^ntion  in  the  aame  trajr  «a  tbe  moK 
«H»plc\  and  v&ried  moral  and  e<->cial  furM*  which  hel(ls«a)'  in  th«  laUer 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  thou^li  we  »>hoaId  be  the  last  to  deny  the 
MrviM  which  Mr.Creigbtoa  did  to  Ui«  tm« appreciation  of  the  religiooa 
chanfM  of  the  sixteenth  century,  hy  b^giuDinjr  hi»  hutory  at  ao  early  ■ 
date.  To  the  popular  nolioo,  iQ  which  the  KcVormatioii  i«  more  or  lea 
synonymous  with  the  work  of  Lolher,  it  must  be  ao  iiutnictive  lesson  to 
read  a  "  Histiry  of  the  Papacy  duntigthe  Period  of  tlie  K^lormntion,"  id 
whit;h  the  name  of  Luther  does  not  Rppear  except  in  a  single  incidental 
allusion,  until  the  last  page  of  the  fourth  voUicne.  Perhaps  nC  a  fint 
reading  Mr.Creighton  may  seem  to  treat  bis  subject  too  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  di«intcr«^8t«d  spectator.  He  hu  an  epii^ammatic  tray 
of  putting  thiogs  that  aomelioies  looks  like  cynical  iudiffereoce.  Hut 
the  truth  is,  he  dislikes  being  always  pointing  a  cioml,  and  pr^ras  to 
let  th«  facts  speak  for  themi^Kes.  On  the  rare  oceaatona  wbetl  fac  ia  less 
reticent,  be  ilelivers  himi^lf  plainly  enough.  Take,  for  ipatapef,  hi* 
genern)  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  death  of  AlaxaDder  Uw  Sixth* 
whom  one  has  now  and  then  been  tempted  to  accuse  him  of  wbite- 
waahing : — 

"  The  Borgia  haTe  become  legendary-  as  types  of  unrestrained  wickedness, 
»nd  it  U  diihcult  to  jud^re  ih><m  fairly  without  seemiog  lo  palliiu  ini^jui^. 
Y«l  Janice  demand*  a  cootidcratioQ  how  Ua  they  represented  the  tendenoM 
of  ^eir  Bge^  and  how  fu  they  went  beyond  ihetn.  Tbe  eccnlarlzed  Papacy 
mid  Uie  itninoral  politica  of  Europe  can  excite  Boihing  but  dtsgnst ;  faux  iii« 
seeulariralicn  of  the  Papaey  was  began  by  Sixtos  IV.,  was  aa  fceftNiad  nnder 
iBDOoent  VIII.  as  under  Alexander  VI.,  and  was  do!  moch  ncnded  mdor 
Jutias  II.  and  Leo  X.  i'c^iical  perfidy  was  tuiiverad  in  baty;  and 
Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  .Vragon  wera  u  perfidious  as  tfa«  Pop&  The 
end  o(  thv  SfUcuth  ccctuty  ehowH  the  political  and  aocial  curruptiva  that  fol- 
lowed  OS  the  decay  of  reiigious  belief,  jutt  as  ll.e  liistoiy  of  the  atxtecBtfa 
century  shows  how  Jong  a  linie  wai  needed  before  a  religious  r«rir&l  eoold 
(«-i;stablt>h  morality  «r  influence  politics.  The  exception*!  infamy  thai 
attaches  to  Alexander  VI.  it  largely  daa  lo  the  fact  titat  he  did  not  mid  b}po- 
cri^  to  hit  other  vices.  Bat  howerer  nnoh  his  own  ttmsB  may  hata  for^tlea 
that  th«r«  was  any  meaniag  in  tbe  poaiUou  of  Head  of  tbe  Chhctian  Chntdi, 
it  is  intpoaibla  for  after  times  to  adopt  the  same  forgctfulnesa"  (rol.  ir.  p.  At). 

In  tlie  present  volamec  Mr.  Creigbton  baa  bad  the  advantage  of 
eevcml  new  authoritica  which  be  baa  used  t-jtlcnstTety :  for  instance,  the 
reoeutly  published  diary  of  the  Venetian  diplomatist,  Marin  SanQtoj  the 
diary  of  John  Barcbanl,  the  Papal  maater  of  oeiemuniea,  which  haaonlr 
uf  late  been  known  in  its  entirety,  thanks  to  tbe  edition  of  M.  Thoaaae 
(1SS3-1SS5)  ;  ttot  to  speak  of  emaller  materialB,  snch  aa  the  diary  of 
Loca  Lauducci,  a  Florentine  disciple  of  Saroiurola,  publtshed  io  If 
Thdc  vi^umee  ate  also  distingulahvd  from  tbvic  predececson  by  tlw 
that  Mr.  CreightoQ  baa  cucueuded  in  eurivhing  bis  work  with  a  lalr 
naml>er  of  documents  and  cxlmcta  from  anpoblished  maoaacripta  at 
Cambridge,  London,  aaJ  Rome.   Among  these  the  paasagoe  licre  printed 

IfaJtoatisfyelWcrealer&thedral,  Ik.  Vol  in.  IV.;'"nen>]iaal'ifaeM^'*I«U-l3IB.| 
Loadda:  I laiirmaai     \SS7. 
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from  the  iliary  of  another  pApal  master  of  ceremouieg^  Fam  d«  Grassis. 
are  of  special  iotercst. 

The  tiret  volume  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  "  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War"*  runs  on  in  direct  contioualion  of  his  previous  books,  which 
Are  DOW  collected  in  t4.'n  volnmes  under  tha  title  of  a  "  llUlorv' 
of  En^lund  from  the  Aocetuion  of  James  the  Fintt  to  the  Outbrenk 
of  the  Civil  War,"  The  new  instalment  goes  to  the  end  of  the  y^ar 
1044.  Mr.  GnniiQervonfeMCSj  with  a  touch  of  irony,  "  I  cannot  deamhe 
hattlcs  which  I  have  uut  wen  as  if  I  had."  Yet  iu  im  new  character  of 
»  military  historian  h«  is  fully  aa  sucecesful  as  in  hia  pruvious  8tudici  of 
political  history.  The  pains  he  bos  taken  to  ascertain  the  precise  details 
of  locality  on  which  one's  uuderstutiding  of  a  battle  depends,  and  the 
care  with  which  he  has  illustrated  each  portion  of  the  campui^nv  with 
special  maps,  call  for  our  warme«t  admiration.  It  wouU  he  im pertinent 
to  say  anylhtng  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  exhauHtive  knowledge  of  hie  matcriaUj 
or  ol  the  oalm  judgment  which  he  dieplnyei  throoehout.  We  cannot, 
however,  hut  notice  the  evident  pioniiurv  with  which  lie  turns  from  the 
strife  of  war  or  wran<>lc  of  words  to  iotiert  a  chapter  (xiv>)  on  Fuller  and 
Cliilliii}: worth  and  liberty  of  eonecicncc.  The  volume  adiJs  new  proof 
of  Uie  injury  whieb  the  kiuij's  jwrtiunal  (.'hu rnctf r  did  to  bis  cause,  while 
it  certainly  incrcasee  our  opinion,  if  not  of  the  niadom,  still  of  tbo  spirit 
and  devoted  energy  of  his  (jueen. 

The  Sfth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Mr.  Lecky'e  "  History  of  iiDgland  "  f 
do  nut  bring  us  very  far  in  pcfint  of  yearsc.  More  than  twelve  hundred 
pages  for  ten  years  seems  an  inordinate  ijroportiuu,  until  we  see  that  the 
period  itK'ludea  not  only  tlic  wild  experiment  of  an  independent  parlta- 
inent  in  Ireland,  but  aUo  the  U'^iunin^,  the  c«tabli»hnncut,  and  tha 
degradatiou  of  the  revolutionary  moveineul  in  France.  To  these  chapters 
tbe  reader  will  instinclively  turn,  and  ho  will  bo  rewarded  by  fiome  of  the 
ripest  political  teaching  that  Mr.  Lccky  has  yet  given  oa.  Nor  should 
wo  omit  to  notice  the  brilliant  nnd  muBterly  portrait  of  William  Fitt 
which  openii  the  iiflh  volume.  His  study  of  the  causes  of  tbt*  French 
Ilevolutiun  hna  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  thut  "  though  un- 
doubtedly prepared  by  causes  which  had  been  in  operation  for ccntnrtes, ' 
it  "might,  till  within  a  verv  few  yeais  of  the  catastrophe,  have  been 

with  no  greul  dilCculty  averted The  position  of  the   French 

monarchy  on  the  accession  of  Louiii  XVI.  was  far  from  [lespernte"  (vol. 
V.  441).  The  effect  of  the  rcvulution  ou  KngUeh  politics  is  examined 
with  Moguhir  penetration  nnd  freedom  from  bias:  the  reniarkii  ou 
Burke's  attitude  with  rc«i)cct  to  the  (|ucstion  arc  typically  just  (vol.  v. 

f>.  521  *■/  w^/*/.).  The  history  of  the  Irish  Parliament  from  17Si  has  un- 
uckily  been  drawn  of  late  into  modern  party  controversy;  but  the 
truthfulneRS  of  Mr.  Leeky's  narmtive  will  scarcely  he  impugned,  while 
bis  criticisms  will  ap[>eal  equally  to  the  historical  stndeot  and  to  the 
politician  (vol.  vi.  pp.  303-:i2I,  &c.)  He  notices  that  so  early  as  I  79i 
the  ides  of  a  anion  had  lonr;  been  iu  Mr.  Pitt's  mind ;  hut  the  histurj'  of 
the  means  by  which  that  onion  was  carried  out  ia  reserved  for  a  future 
volume,  the  present  instalment  ending  in  iT^S.     In  tbe  meantime  the 

•  "A  liinhirr  or  tU  Hml  Cirfl  W«r,  IMZ-IMS."  By  S.  R.  titudiaer,  LL.D. 
Vol.  I.:  IM-i-lGU.     Uitiioa-.  l^'ugoMus.     IHM, 

f  "  A  Hul«rv  o(  Knglnutl  iu  t)i«  Kight««nt)i  C«ntQty."  By  Williwm  £dwAnl  UartpoU 
L«eky.    Vols.  V'.  VI.    Loudon:  LongDUs*.     ISHT. 
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saliect  hiu  been  treated  id  a  special  tmiise  1>y  Mr.  Punbar  Inqnttn,* 
wliic-li,   tliougb    written    loo   much   in    a   ("orpnsic  siiirJt,   nml 
tbe  writer  repeats  liimscli"  too  oltrn,  will  slill  be  foiiinl  an  bui 
valuable  collection  of  facts  and  an  opportune  correclivo  to  n  good  nuuij 
false  viewH  which  have  won  cuiHiDoy  tarotigli  igaonocc  of  the  rciil  atatc' 
of  the  case. 

Mr,  Spencer  Walpolc,  in  tbo  concIaJiag*  volumes  of  his  "  I^IiFtorr  ff^l 
Enfjinnd  from  1?>1B."  briogRliis  account  down  to  ISoS.t     The  l>o«fc  i^^l 
GO  teDi{)cratt:  and  %\-iittea  in  eo  kiiidl;f'  a  spirit,  it  shows  the  fruit  of  M 
much  industry  and  patient  wading  through  Blue  Books,  ['arliamcutot]' 
Bcports,  ftud  sources  of  infonnatioD,  official  and  indei>endent,  of  all  aorta,  fl 
that  one  is  sorry  not  to  he  able  to  rant  it  as  highly  as  one  would  wish.  ^ 
Mr.  Wnlpolc  has  tried  to  write   a  history  after  Mr.  LcolcyV  manner,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  essays,  hut  unfortunately  he  has  not  Mr.  Leclcr's 
special   ^niiis   for   the  t-nok.     The   fuels    he   has   amasFed  jire  of  th^ 
greute:«t  vatuL-  for  the  student.     Mr.  ^Vu]polc  bus  rightly  ehost'o   thccD 
from  a  far  wider  lield  than   IboiK!   merely  of  parliamaotJLry  or   tnilitaiy 
or  diplomatic  history ;  he  is  an  aitentivo  observer  of  tmiM   economic 
cbanf^  whioh  have  given  the  present  century   its  peculiar  character, 
and  fie  Dotes  with  care  and  evident  sympatJiy  the  eocial  pflVct^  of  the 
industrial   revolution  that   took  place  during'  the  ^e  with  whinh  he 
deab.     His  book  id  n  storehouse  of  knowlcd^  of  the    !*n'jteeit  tnt«- 
rcA  to  nny   one  who   wishes  to   malce  himself  ncqtiaintod   with   Uw 
immixUale  causra  of  modern  aocial  and  pulitiuil  problciue,  and   with 
the  antecedents  and   motives  of  recent  legislation ;  and  the  excellent 
indices  with  which  caoh  volume  ia  provided  make  the  contcnta  readilr 
accessible.     Bui  it  would  be  extravagant  to  say  thut   Mr.  Walpole  has 
fiucceeded  in  sustaiiiin)^  the  interest  of  bia  narrative;  while  hie  chapters 
on  foreign  policy,  on  the  Crimean  war,  and  on  the  history  of  our  Indian 
gt>rerntneDt,  careful  as  they  are,  look  more  as  though  they  were  written 
because  they  had  to  be  written,  than  becaiue  the  author  bad  any  special 
predilection  for  writinff  them.      Mr.  ^Valpole's  method  of  treatment 
also  is  too  optimistic,  and  he  is  apt  to  speak  as  though  Liberalism  won 
scrmcthingp  in   the  nature  of  things  admirable  and  beyond  ooiopm. 
^'butcvcr  L>c  one's  personal  opinion  in   party   matters,  ont*  cannot  nelp 
feeling  that  this  is  not  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  for  the  historian. 

Mr.  Archibald  Weir's  book  on  "The  Hiatorical  Basts  of  Modern 
Kurope"J  19  dtsappoiDling.  *' Though  historical  in  form,"  the  author 
taj'S,  "  tliu  book  docs  not  pretend  to  bo  a  hifitor)*,  bat  aims  only  at 
presenting  such  a  preliminary  view  of  the  autecedeutti  of  mudt?rn  civiLi' 
zation  as  will  supply  a  convenient,  though  of  course  arbitrary,  bacfa 
for  the  study  of  our  age."  Mr.  Weir  has  altemplud  too  mocb. 
History,  politics,  literature,  philosophy,  iwlitical  economy,  the  progrm 
of  tdeoo^  all  come  in  for  treatment ;  but  the  treatment  Is  tlmt  of  a 
laborious  compiler  rather  than  that  of  a  worker  at  lir»t  luad,  and  the 
style  is  cumbrous  and  commonplace.     Mr.  Wetv  might  jwixluoc  a  Car 

"  "  A  History  of  the  LegiNUtira  Unien  of  OrMtUdtaiiiutKl  Iraland."     By  T.  l>nDbtf 

T  ".V  llifWryof  Ki>glan<lf[«D  tbeConclniSoocf  thelireat  WariuldlS.'  tlyS|Maaac 
Wkljiclo.    Vol*.  I  \'.  V.     Londoa :  LooBUM.    188ft 

;  "  TU  HuturicftI  BmIm  oi  Modora  Knrof«,  1760-1815;  an  Int^M!Dc4ery  Stvidy  Ui  Uk 
0«Mnl  Biitorj'  erf  Enropo  ia  the  NiDot««ntb  CmUuy."  Ity  ArotUhuil  Wwr.  M.A. 
Loodoo:  SonoeoMboin.    1M6. 
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aore  iisefitl  book  if  he  were  to  devota  bimeelf  io  mastering  a  snuU  part 
of  tli«  enurmuue  i^ubjcct  He  has  cfaoeeo. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  refer  to  rcoeiit  local  historie*. 
Colonel  Cooper  King's  "  History  of  Berkshire,"*  i»  r»lbcr  a  eeries  of 
articlt^  on  iliQ'ereut  sides  ol'  Berkithirc  liietory  than  :i  couHucutive  bis- 
tory  of  tbe  county.  It  mi^lit.  have  been  u&eful  il'  it  bad  Itccn  at  all 
catefully  rompilcHl.  As  it  w,  tlie  book  siilfei'H  from  tlie  writer's  ignorance 
of  general  hii^tory;  it  is  throu^^hout  ioaccurute,  and  13  buiily  arranged. 
Tbi!  series  of  "  Uiwtoric  Towns/'  wilted  liy  Professor  l-'reeman  uud  the 
Rev.  W.  Hunt,  has  started  cxccUcntly.t  Mr.  Freeman's  own  book  on 
"  Exeter,"  may  aerve  as  ii  model  to  the  rest,  while  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Bristol,'" 
is  a  thoroughly  sound  piece  oi'  work,  la  the  volume  on  "  Oxford,"  Mr. 
Boaec  has  struck  out  nbal.  in  aInio!«t  a  new  line  in  Lrenling'of  the  growth 
of  thp  town  aa  something  with  a  unity  distinct  from  tbe  university 
which  lon^  overshadowed  and  oppressed  it.  The  book  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly.  The  usefulness  of  all  the  voliimea  in  the  series  which  have 
yet  appeiired,  is  much  iucreoacd  by  the  two  or  three  historical  maps  of 
the  towns  which  ucoompaDy  each.  Meanwhdc  the  Univereityof  Oxford 
has  been  the  subject  of  two  faistone«,  very  different  both  in  compass  and 
value.  Dr.  Brodrick  ;  (fives  an  interesting  act-ount  of  the  institution 
from  its  bL'ginning  to  our  own  day.  He  would  hnxdly  ctuiu]  for  his  work 
anything  but  the  ebaraeter  of  a  compilation  ;  but  nlthough  there  are  u 
good  many  mifltakes  in  it,  there  are  few  serious  ones,  and  for  the  history 
of  the  last  two  centurioB  it  fills,  and  fills  ereditably,  an  acknowledged 
Rap.  Mr.  Maxwell  Lytc's  history,}  on  tbe  other  baud,  breuka  off  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIll.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  elo^e  and  iiide- 
lati);ublc  etudy  of  the  original  materials,  and  will  deservedly  rank  lu  an 
authority  on  its  etibject.  it  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lyte 
publiahcd  it  without  eonsultin"  the  important  work  of  Father  Dcnifle 
on  the  unlvenaitiea  of  the  Middle  Ages,!!  which,  though  treating  but 
slightly  of  Oxford  Itself,  thruwi'  a  mass  of  collateral  li^bt  ujjon  the 
numerous  probleoiK  Unit  axisa  nboot  the  orij^in  and  meaning  ot  early 
aoademioal  iuatitutioni.  The  indepctidciit  rc^'urches  >A  Mr.  Bashdail 
have  reoeutly  confirmed  and  elucidated  many  of  Pjillier  Di^nille'^  results.^ 
An  exceedingly  serviceable  collection  of  cbarlers  and  Mate  Papers, 
illustrating  Amerioin  history,  has  been  put  forth  by  Mr.  Howard 
1 1^8ton.*»  ll  bogina  with  the  throe  Virginian  charters,  the  charters  of 
»24ew  Buglaud,  Maryland,  &c.     Then  we  have  the  different  schcmcE  for 

."  topnlAr  Caniity  HiatorJM^ — A  Uittorj'  of  Bwiuliite.''    By  LieuteDU:it-Col<iB«l 
~-ir  kiog.    LnndoD:  Klliot  ^tuek.     1H8'. 
'Fliitmic  Totraa:  Exeter."    R;  F.  A.  Preeuui,  DX'.L.— "  Lonilou.*'    By  tlie  B«». 
yii.  3.  Lofiic,  B.A.— ■'  BriBt<jl."   Bj  llie  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A,— "  OilonL"  By  tl>a  BeT. 
V.  W.  Boom.  M.A.     Uuitau:  Lokv-biauk,     IXWM. 

i  "EpoolnorClmrvh  Historj-."     EdiU'l  l.y  tlio  Iter,  M.  Cn;ishU.n— "  IfMl^.Ty  «f  thtf 
UoiTBraity  of  Oxford."    Wy  the  Hon.  (J.  C.  Brodriek,  D.C.L.,  W»rd«B  of  MerKm  Colleg* 
.I.oadon:  fjoaytukiia.     IKs6. 

I     G  "  A  flUluty  uf  tti«  L'liivenitT  of  Oxford  Iran  ibo  euliot  tiin*«  to  tlie  year  1530." 
By  H.C.  MAxwell  I.jrtc,  l)ir|nit)- Keeper  of  til*  RMordii.    l^udoii;  MkoiiilUu.     lftS6. 

H  "Diaraivc»tUt«utl«iMHt«liiltcr«bul4ClO."  Von  T.  Itdnhdi  l>«iiille.  B«rUut 
W«i<liMnit.     ISSS. 

^  "  Tba  Oricitu*  of  th*  Univoniity  of  IVrin."  By  tl<«  Itcv.  11.  BuhdAil,  U.A.  {xa 
\.ht  Jiit^iA  H%ttorieai  Het-Uu;  i.  639,  Octol>«r  ISS£) ,  "  lli«  I'Uily  Hutoiyof  Oxfofd"  (iii 
ttic  Ctitirch  ifuartrriii  /trriftf,  Nfl.  -Mi,  Jwmaiy.  1887.) 

*"  "  l>ovum»nU  illiiilintivo  of  AnMricsu  Uwtory.  IfilXUlSIS."  WtUi  latrod notion  aiul 
Rctcnikoes  b>  Itovard  ^V.  Fraatwo.    Htw  York :  G.  T.  Patniua's  Sons.    tSSOt 
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the  union  of  Ibc  colonie*  from  the  Now  Eii^and  ConfeJerotion  iu  II 
aD<l  Franklin's  plan  of  17j-t  lo  tlie  Articles  of  1777,  md  the  ConstiU^' 
tioD  of  17H7.  Laetlj' come  the  Urdinxnoo  of  SeoemoD  of  1S60,  tbe 
Knianciptitinn  Proclamation  of  IStiS,  and  the  irmt  iogtrttnieotfl  whiak 
closed  the  Civil  ^^'a^.  The  references  ptefiscj  to  oach  docament  un 
good,  but  a  commeDtary  would  be  a  real  i^^ain  ehoulil  the  book  reacb,  as 
it  deserve?,  a  ceoood  edition.  More  attention  bhoald  also  be  giveu  (o 
textual  matters.  Ur.  PrestoD  docs  not  aay  from  what  eour««  be  printo : 
iwrnetimes  he  tnodentieea  the  spelling,  aometimi-s  noL;  Bometiaies  he 
giyea  the  cootractiuDz  of  iheorii^nal,  elsewhere  he  expands  them.  But 
ibee»  tie  small  blemishes  In  a  big'hiy  meritorioBS  work. 

fizOlXALD  h.  FOOLH. 


n.— PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

In  this  province  there  continues  to  be  remarkable  literary  actiritjr, 
but  ecientifin  wyrks,  philosophical  and  hL''toti<al,  arc  by  no  meaoa 
abundant.  To  be<rin  with  the  philo«npby,  the  lirst  place  is  due  lo  tbe 
"  Outlines  "  ♦  of  the  lal«  Profewtot  Piinjer.  The  wark.  which  ie  Iittl#  elae 
than  a  »eTi««  of  lecture>uote«,  is  pogthuraous,  and  edited  by  bis  former 
master  and  later  friend  and  colk-a^e.  Professor  Lipsius.  Piinjer  intended 
to  supptcmeut  bis  cntic4l  "  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Keli^on  aiooc 
the  JU-formation  "  with  a  work  s<jttiDj»  forth  his  own  positive  or  coo- 
stniLlive  system,  hut  hi*  untimely  death  defeated  the  desi^,  and  all 
that  we  have  of  it  is  the  fragment  now  b*for«  va.  It  must  be  jadged 
as  at  once  posthitmous  and  incomplete,  the  incomptctcncss  referring  alike 
to  arrangement  and  to  details.  It  bandies  three  questions — tbe  bifitorical, 
psychological,  and  met.aphysical.  The  historical  discussioQ  is  mniuly 
remarkahle  for  tbe  nhwooe  of  an}'  att«mnt  at  classification,  or  at  tlw 
study  of  the  rclifrious,  either  in  their  bistoncat  or  morphological  ulfiniti«s 
and  ditfen'nces ;  and  also  fur  its  omiesions,  no  referonce,  ejj.,  bciag^  uiade 
to  Islam.  But  thvrc  arc  two  intcreating  enb^seotious  on  tbe  uuivenol 
niid  the  primary  element  in  religion,  though  ho  tails  to  show  the  relalion 
betwvcn  these  two.  If  the  subjective  be  tbe  orifjinal  and  the  objective  the 
derivative  element,  theu  tbe  groups  of  similar  pbenumena  which  omerge 
in  lilt  rvligions  only  repres«>nt  or  express  permarii;iit  subjective  aotivltil 
every  variation  in  the  phenomena  ueing  explicable  throiiah  difiVi  _ 
in  the  conditions  that  help  to  determine  the  subject.  Tbe  psycholo- 
giuil  discussion  is  precisely  what  Piinjer's  History  would  have  led  ooe  to 
oxpoct;  he  refuses  to  i-ejcard  any  single  faculty  as  the  s[M>oial  organ  of 
religion  ;  in  its|renesis  and  derelopment  feelinir.  intelU'ct,  and  will  are  aO. 
eoneemcd  and  all  active;  hut  hix  analynis  faiU  to  find  tbe  impulse  or 
rotttte  which  determines  the  ooncurrint;  faculliea  towards  rt:ligion.  Ilis 
definition  is  somewhat  clumpy,  but  comprehensive :  "  R4>ligion,  as 
subjective,  b  tbe  experience  uf  a  diriuely  operated  moveini-nt  of 
the  personal  lifej  and,  as  objective,  is  tlic  sum  both  of  tbe  docLrine* 
dominant  in  a  community  concerning  Ood  and  Hia  relation  la 
the  world,  and  of  the  laws  for  the  behaviour  of  man  in  relation 
to  Ood  ;  whtcli  doctrines  and  laws  produev  a  definite  relation  of  men  to 

•  "Orumlrlti  dcr  ReligloDfiibilosofliic."     BraiTOMltw-eig :  Sdnrtabk*  oiiil  Sohs. 
ISW.  (Pp.  viii-TI.) 
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Got],  and  sUtes  of  mind  ;ind  emotion  condilion«(l  therelif."  KuL  the 
third,  or  ractuphvsical,  is  the  most  intcrc«tin{;  gcction  ;  it  nhnws  tliiroii<;h- 
ont  the  joint  itiHuence  of  Lotze  and  BiediTmanii.  Piinjer  take«  his 
stiind  on  experience,  and  armies  that  it  involve*  a  system,  not  of  tran- 
scendental, out  or  immaacut  DicteubyMCs — ^vhat  he  t«rcns  an  idtwlistic 
Tnonisrn.  The  iiitordvjieiulcnct?  aiid  int«racUon  or  all  thin^  ira[>ltos  an 
inner  unity,  and  the  nnlure  of  this  unity  is  hest  revtalcd  in  iho  sjiintual 
boin<r  of  man.  i'rom  the  human  Spi  rit  hi!  ascends  to  the  Absolute,  nhoea 
hcinj;  it  pre-supjwses  and  reijuires  ;  and  sfl  vre  must  interpret  the  Abao- 
lutu  through  the  revealinj^  relalire,  wu  aecetutarily  di&tin^uisli  in  it  the 
three  constitutive  elenienta  of  all  spiritnal  hte.  And  eo  tho  Absolute  of 
motaphysica  beoomcs  the  God  of  reUi^ion,  and  "idealUtic  moniiim  "  the 
pbituaophic  furm  oT  llie  religious  truth,  "  in  Him  we  live,  move,  and  Iiuve 
our  being,"  It  is  unrortunnte  that  this  philosophy  is  but  a  torso,  and 
CTCD  08  such  without  the  fine  liuul  touches  of  the  raoalcr'tf  hand.  The 
pniiiary  problems  of  a  philosophy  of  i-etigioo  are  faore  glanced  at;  it« 
ultimati^  problems  aro  not  diecuK^'d.  Ite  function  is  to  iDterprct  the 
religions,  of  liislory  through  the  ide:o  gained  by  the  pBychological  »nd 
inetaphyeical  di»cus6ions ;  and  to  fuifll  tbia  fnnction  is  the  best  te^^t  oi 
ita  truth  or  auffidency.  Ileie  we  have  a  discnssinn  preliminary  to  a 
JlelighnsiJiilosojiltie,  but  no  more. 

A  su^gesilive  little  brochure  we  owe  to  Professor  IloUten.*  I  cannot 
quite  nake  out  why  he  should  hav«  presented  us  with  both  a  gerics  of 
tiivses  and  a  lecture,  unless  it  were  by  repetition  the  more  emphatically 
to  state  and  commend  his  ricw8.  He  wialies  to  escape  what  he  thinks 
the  apeculattve  paralysis  of  the  Nco-Kantism  and  the  religious 
Nihilism  of  Fouerbaeh,  and  he  seeks  to  i>xplaia  tho  origin  and  essence 
of  religion  by  developing  the  principlus  of  tichlcicrmuchcr,  vrhu,  hi; 
sajB^  set  but  did  not  eolve  the  problem  for  our  century.  He 
starts  by  formulating  three  conclusions  he  has  reached  from  his 
historlouJ  studies:  1.  Religion  is  u  universal  form  or  expression  of 
the  life  of  man,  raised  to  conscioiisneeo  by  means  of  speech. 
2.  What  man  in  all  his  historical  religions  reveres  as  Ood  in  what 
be  has  experienced  as  potency  of  life,  creative  and  destructive.  3.  The 
religions  stand  every  wliere  under  a  law  of  developmeiit.^move  from  the 
•enxuQua  worship  of  a  s«ntuou:<ly  conceived  Qodto  the  spiritual  worship 
of  a  God  who  is  Spirit.  Schleiermaclier  failed  because  he  started  witli 
a  philosopbieal  conception  of  God,  vvhich  he  owed  mainly  to  Spiiiozn  ; 
Hobteu  oopes  to  Kucctrcd  because  be  sturts  with  one  he  owca  to  tho 
rvligions,  though  he  geta  it  by  a  procesi)  as  purely  philosophical  ns  that 
Spinoza  followed.  Hm  question.  How  docs  God  enter  into  the  human 
consciouaneaa?  he  attempts  to  answer  by  a  fine  and  skilful  analysis  of 
the  factors  and  stagea  in  the  untural  history  of  mind,  individual  and 
collective.  Organism  and  environmont  live  together,  aet  and  re-act  on 
each  otlier;  the  i^rm  holds  in  it  living  energies;  these  exercised,  beget 
Fcnsation,  Bcnsation  develops  into  feeling;  and  through  sensulion  and 
feeling  man  becomes  soul,  whose  life  is  but  unbroken  reciprocity  with 
Nature.  As  yet,  religion  is  not  possible ;  in  oider  to  its  l)eing,  soul 
mnat  become  consciouauess,  Ego,  Spirit,  This  is  achieved  when  mait 
develops  out  of  the  merely  receptive  or  sentient  the  creative  or  idealiz- 
ing  faculty;  scoaatioa  becomes  thought,  Soul  is  truDsformed  into  Spirit, 
*  "  t'rsprung  tind  Wnco  d«r  Rcligiao."    Berlin:  OeorgRvinier.    1SS6.    (I'll.  U.) 
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and  ovtir  agninst  epiritual  man  etanda  no  lonj^r  a  mere  sensuous  nature, 
but  the  Spiritual  Uod.     Tbis  tiod  appears  a«  tbe  Abeolate  Patency  of 
\\fe,  bat  He  cnnnot  appear  ag  thin  without  the  (jiustion  being  raised-^ 
What  is  He  in  aud  to  Himself?     The  expenuace  lb  rdigion;  the  ques- 
tion   begets   lint  mvtbology,  then  theology,    fioaJty  philosopbj'.     The 
completion  of  the  HuLjcctivc   leads  to  the  objective  analysis  ;  and    hum 
Hotsten  has  some  liimiuotia  remarVs  and  coinbiuatioits.     The  ftrat  and 
rudest  cxprCMioD  of  the  thci»tic  idea  a  FcliBhiam,  which  mos  in  seiwnUi 
objecta  the  poner  of  life  and  death,  or  eimplj  the  pretence  of  the  uivine 
Tbis  i<  the  form  of  idea  and  rcligtou  proper  to  peoples  witboat  a  history — 
Imnters,  fisbers,  &c.     'fben   come*  settled    life  in  its  earliest  form — 
a^rienlture;  order  reigiis  ia  Nature  and  Society,  and  80  in  the  cclovtial 
hierarchy,  now  organize  into  asystem,  the  source  :ind  artictdation  of  ]ave. 
Man  then  advances  to  commerce,  and  throogh  it  derelopi  n  new  ordei 
and  new  faculties;  comes  into  history,  knows  himself  as  part  of  a  whole,  • 
iahei-ito  the  post,  creates  the  present,  transmits  to  tbe  futore;  and  eo, 
oomiii^  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  single  pertnonent  and  UDlrersal  Will, 
MouotheiKm  is  iicbieved,  and  a  spirttuttl  rcli<fioa  realized.    The  positiom 
»re  alt  ^nerul ;  difficulties  emerge  only  with  the  attempt  to  work  thorn 
out  iu  detail.     But  this  mach  is  certain  :  Holsten's  method  is  rigM  ~ 
r«hgion  cannot  be  studied  in  isolation — must  be  studied  through 
whole  mati  and  tlie  whole  of  nann.     Eva*/  change  in   it  expresse*  a 
corresponding  change  in  him  and  in  his  conditioofi  ;  and  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  rehgion  will  he  eqnnlly  a  philosophy  of  man  and  history,  of 
human  nature  and  bumuii  civilization. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hugo  Dclff  *  bfirdly  calls  for  mention.     It  has  uor  ' 
scientific  churauter,  i&  the  production  of  one  who,  if  not  an  amatear  in 
philosophy  and  criticiim,  yet  thinks  and  writes  as  one ;  displaying  all 
tbe  (juuitieB,  passions,  prejadicoa,  and  inability  to  understand  an  optmaent 
or  his  standpoint,  dii^tinetire  of  the  mere  amateur. 

Wo  gladly  welcome  the  translation  of  Lotze'fi  "  Dictate."  t  It  oui^t 
to  be  a  useful  textbook — not,  indeed,  vety  intelligible  by  itself,  hut 
most  suggestive  with  a  living  interpreter  behind  it.  He  would  have 
abundant  opportunity  of  explaining  Lotze's  "  Metaphysics/' and  reading 
in  their  li^lit  tbe  discu»ion  and  criticism  of  tbe  Lbeistie  evidencee. 
But  the  evidences  are  1l>ss  significant  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Abtwlute, 
whichj  10  fur  fri>m  involving  thg  ideas  of  the  impersonal  and  non-relative, 
yields  to  Lotze's  armlysis  tbe  ideas  of  "  perfect  pemouality  "  and  an 
intra-  rather  than  extra-mundane  relation.  His  realistic  yet  teleoloj^icnl 
idealism  is  here  duly  emphasized,  but  Uic  hook  is  more  a  philosophy 
•jf  theism  tlian  of  religion;  and  one  rather  regrets  that  the  author  of  tbe 
"Mikrokosmus"  does  here  so  little  tocluoidatc  the  religions  of  history,  or 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  conscious  theistio  process  of  the  thinker 
and  tlieuoconscJouB  religious  process  of  the  i-ace.  The  translai  '  '  '^■■• 
fair,  is  not  always  intelligible  or  correct.  Here  is  n  sentence 
only  misses  the  point  of  the  original,  hut  d|>eaktt»hecrQunseiiit::  "Ajh 

ss  science  has  undertaken  to  give  au  account  of  its  pro&te,  it  h:u<  douu 

in  a  doctrine  of  tbe  'Proofo  for  the  existence  of  Ood '  "  (p.  S)  ;  on  p.  A 
WtUfj'itt  ifl  rendered  "con«tructioD  of  the  world/' when  it  means  system  ;~^ 

•  "  Die  HsaptivoUcme  der  PbiiMOpliw  tioA  lUlisioD."  Ln{^ :  Wilkolm  Privdriok. 
I8K&    dVvi-'ltO.} 

t  "Outlin<»  of  U>«  F[ia<Mopliy  of  RdigfaM."  TnunUtioD  edited  hj  Gmge  T.  IaM. 
JjQttdoa  ■-  Trubncr  k  Co. 
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ion  p.  20  eins  prtnz^iplose  Tkatiocfte  h  trantlateil,  with  ffi^t^us 
Utor&IUm,  "ft  fftcb  devoid  of  a\\  pHocipIo";  on  p.  60,  VerelwMr  is  6o 
£ag;lisheJ  as  to  s\mi  the  antitliciiu ;  "perl<*ct  personality  is  n'c(»u:'U(tf>le 
only  with  the  conception  of  an  Inflnitfi  Being  ;  for  finite  beinga  only  an 
approximation  to  this  is  attainable."  The  proper  teem  is  comixUUUe. 
not  TiconcUable.  Vet  dne  aJlowanoe  must  be  inad>!  for  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  translation,  and  gralitUile  expreued  for  a  book  so  liMjr  to 
be  serviwahle. 

PJlcidercr's  important  and  eihaUBtive  work  has  already  been  noticed 
in  an  t>arlior  Rcviow,  hut  two  volumea  of  an  English  ^nslation  now 
heforfi  us  dcserrc  a  cordial  word  of  praise.*  Tlicao  two  voUmtsi,  cor- 
respouding  to  th«  &kI  of  the  original,  cootaia  the  critical  Imtory  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  from  Spinoza  till  to-day;  and  are^  though 
preparatory  to  the  second,  which  duals  with  the  speoulalivti  and  oon- 
structive  philosophy,  quite  complete  in  thetosclros.  PHeidorer  is  clear, 
incinre,  vi^rous;  his  compoeition  is  always  luoid,  and  his  criticism 
independent.  Tlie  translation,  so  far  as  we  have  collated  it  with  the 
original^  is  adminible ;  oUten  free,  but  always  raithful,  hitting  the  golden 
m«&Q  hetVTOCD  a  mere  paraphrase  and  slavish  reproduction.     It  in  a  real 

Jileasure  to  find  a  translation  that  presenres  eo  much  of  the  spirit  and 
orce  of  the  original,  and  yet  i»  «o  trae  to  the  idioDU  and  even  the  graces 
of  the  new  tuugue. 

Turning  now  to  hietory,  the  first  ploco  belongs  to  the  latest  but 
certainly  uul,  the  least  iiuportuut  of  the  "  liihbert  Lectures."t  There  is 
no  sahjecton  which  knowledge  is  more  needed  or  harder  to  get  than  the 
one  here  treated,  and  this  hook  wilt  convince  many  that  we  hare  not 
M  much  attained  knowledge  as  got  on  the  way  towards  it.  It  is  an  able 
book — learned,  in^i'nious,  fertile  in  theory  and  sugtrestion,  bold  in 
anatysis,  Rt.itementj  combination,  and  inference.  Profeiisor  Saycc  every- 
where exhlhitd  the  modesty  and  coura(>:e  of  the  pioneer;  showa  himself 
imlly  ready  to  retrace  his  9ti."ps,  to  venture  along  new  paths,  and  from 
now  etoudpuinUi  and  under  new  li^hto  to  read  old  signs ;  and  so  he 
meaosue  to  feel  that  his  researches  huve,  in  some  of  their  main  elements, 
rssaited  in  hypotheses  rather  than  discoveries,  in  probable  rather  than 
asanred  conelusioni^.  And  in  suchaniatt«r  this  is  the  tnitmuieiitiric  apirit 
and  attitude,  for  it  is  only  throoghpromional  hypotheses  that  we  discover 
Uie  very  factors  of  the  problem  and  the  conditions  of  soliiLion.  There 
is  nothin;;  so  provocative  of  criticism  as  a  constructive  endeavour,  and 
thevalueof  the  book  l>cfore  us  licH  in  its  being  no  exception  to  the  rule,  A. 
rtUgioQ  id  only  truly  interpreted  when  it  is  proved  the  real  int«rprctbtion 
t]£  ita  people  and  their  history ;  and  the  interpretation  has  to  follow  so 
niany  line«,  philoIo:;ical.  geographical,  ethnographical,  historic^],  and  to 
solve  m  many  distinct  and  nioiit  diitsimilar  problems  in  eocli,  that  in  a 
CMO  like  the  present  we  may  safely  my  it  represents  the  most  difficult 
B/ntbesis  known  to  saenoe.  The  qae^tiona  tend  meanwhile  to  grow 
more  rather  tlian  less  complex  and  perplexing.  l(  Egypt  is  allowed  to 
have  aficckd  the  curliest  art  of  Mesopotamia  (p.  33),  can  we  exclude  it 
from  all  inducnce  on  the  religion:''     Has  this  anything  to  do  with  tJio 

*  "T1i«rtuloao|<hya[B«llfl^OB  thftBauofUsHiitaty.''  By  Dr.  Otto  f  lleUaNr. 
TrftiulAtedbjr  A]eKaadBrStawartkM.A^«ad  AlUn  MauiN,  B.D.  LomJou:  Wdliunsft 
KoTgito.    ISSSsDdlSBT. 

f  •'  The  Origia  bikI  Umrib  ol  BsUgloo  u  iOustnted  by  Uie  Ralijiion  of  th«  AocieDl 
Bftb^«iu«&«."    By  A.  il.  Ssyce.    Loadftn  :  WUImiim  it  Norgste.     I)f87. 
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ideas  and  mytliolofjy  as  to  an  after-  ami  uuaer-worlj,  w  much  more  pro- 
nounced and  dcvelojied  than  we  meet  amnn^  either  tbc  Ural-A.ltaic  or 
the  Semitic  praplent  Tlieii,  liave  we  really  reached  the  Initli  as  to  tbe 
relations  of  the  Meeopotainian  laus^iia^efl  and  peoples  1  We  have  many 
iiistaDcea  of  tito  turvivat  of  an  extinct  speecU  as  a  aacnNl  liin;;uage, 
notably  Sanskrit  and  Latin,  tbe  latter  being  tbe  more  curious  that  it 
does  not  owe  its  cunsecvation  to  the  Sacred  Books,  but  to  a  Church  ;  but 
thv  survival  of  the  Sumoro-Akkadiau  lan^uaj^c  in  tbe  fiabylo- Assyrian 
liU>rature  and  religiou  Is  altojjetlier  pecidi^ir  and  anomalous.  It  is  prc- 
servi>d  by  a  sacriKl  c»«te,  alien  in  ract:  and  flpcecb,  a  priesthood  formed 
of  "  the  encroai^btiig'Seinileg,"  who  have  "  dispussessed  the  older  dynaR- 
tie6,~  and  forced  lUe  older  people  "to  tilt  the  ground,  irrigiitc  the  Belds^ 
and  become  serfs."  Kow  here  iit  the  strange  point :  tbnt  a  McnJ 
caste  should  he  formed  out  of  the  conquerors  for  tbe  prc«orviition  and 
cuUivatioQ  oftlie  langua^  mythology,  worship — in  a  word,  reli^^on — of 
the  eonquered.  Of  eotirsc,  the  terms  "  conquerors"  and  "eoi»|uered" 
art!  here  apt  to  he  misleading :  the  peoples  lived  long  toother,  miieil 
freely,  while  now  the  one  and  nnw  the  ottm-  was  in  the  asceodeat.  Bat 
thia,  so  far  from  biiiiptifyitig,  compltciiles  the  problem;  races,  which  arc 
here  conceived  as  coraprehcndiii^  distinct  religions  do  not  easily  b1)!od, 
and  when  Ihey  borrow  they  mark  the  thing  borrowed  in  too  decisive 
a  way  to  permit  it  to  he  mtetaken.  These  arc  very  general  considera- 
ttoac,  and  only  general  considerations  arc  possible  acre;  but  they  coay 
verve  to  indicate  grounds  fur  caution,  and  even,  in  some  in)]>ortant 
respecU,  scepticism.  I  am  very  doubtful  about  much  of  what  irc  may 
term  Profesfior  SaycvV  natural  history  of  the  Bahyloutsu  gods.  A 
scteDtific  discussion  of  comparative  Semitic  mytholo<»y  might  hm 
modified,  very  largely,  some  of  his  conclusion*,  and  made  certain 
of  his  Akkadian  filiationa  tnuoh  less  possible.  But  while  I  feel 
that  thera  are  many  points  in  these  lectures  not  proven,  yet  I  wish 
to  do  JDstice  to  their  vmicd  exccllencic*.  They  are  tbe  work  of 
a  sliigutorly  candid  and  open-mindud  iucjuircr,  who  cultivates  his  sabjeci 
as  one  who  loves  it,  and  commends  it  as  only  a  loving  caltirator 
can.  Intricate  and  recondite  as  these  discussions  often  are,  they  cvery- 
wliere  hreulhe  the  spirit  of  the  genial  and  enthusiastic  scholar,  who  can 
wit  his  subject  to  shed  light  on  things  beyond  its  provineo,  and  can 
illuminate  it  by  lights  gathered  from  researches  in  many  Giflds.  Much 
of  the  material  here  is  of  i^^at  value.  The  appendici-s  will  prove 
ii{Kieially  useful ;  while  the  students  ofthe  Old  Testament  and  -a- 

tive  mythology  iind  religion  will  liiid  everywhere  hiutt<,  sug;;'  ^^ud 

dtscusMone  for  which  they  will,  in  their  several  ways,  be  deeply  ^nd 
Lislingly  gratefuL 

11)«  tirst  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  liandlioolt 
of  the  History'  of  KcUgioiis  lica  before  us.*  Dr.  Chantepie  do  U 
SaoBSAye  is  painstaking,  lucid,  full,  and  interesting.  Tlie  tjuah* 
tics  of  sjiecial  Eoholarehip  ought  not  to  be  expected  in  a  >"'>rk  ot  this 
kind,  but  intelligent  and  discriminating  use  of  the  best  uuthurilioL 
And  this  is  wliat  we  everywhere  find  :  a  fine  and  genwl  spirit,  who  Ioy» 
man  too  well  to  despise  his  religions,  and  delights  to  »r«k  in  th»DL 
elements  of  truth  and  righteousacffi,  hero  esuys  to  lead  as  through  the 

*  "L*liiliiiek   Am    H«^ii>iug«MbMlit«-"      Von   P.    b.  Liuatepie  •)  -.j*^ 

Doetw  aod  ProftwordcrTneol^ye  in  Aautcrxtm.  FftiWrpt .  Mahi.   IS^;  .J.) 
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greater  hUtorical  faiths.     One  of  the  tlAfccts  of  tlie  book  springs  from 
the  author's  scrupulous  fairness;  he  Btat««  rival  theories  and  positions 
often  with  a  cogeociy   and  fulD«es  of  detail  that  bewilder  the  reader. 
But  that  is  an  excellent  fault ;  tome  men  are  the  helict  for  being  forocd 
to  a  suspense  of  judgment,  and  others  fur  being  coionelled  to  jud^  on 
the  evidence  or  betfi^en  the  conflicting  theories.     In  the  history  of 
relifiioDB  tve    arc    beset    more    than    anywhere  else     with   insoluble 
problemB,  aud  philoMphers  nnd  Bchotars  alikn  have  here  to  Ifora  hon- 
either    to    leaTe    the     inAotuble    unsolved,    or    be   cootcni    with    uit 
approximate   solution.      The   plan    of    the    book    is    simple.      Tbert> 
is  an  introduetorj  discussioQ  of  corlain  general  qutstions  (pp.  ^^7] ; 
then  a  part  devoted  to  the  phenomenology  of  reli^on  (pp.  4K-170} ; 
then  an  ethnographic  port  (pp.  1 72-231)  ;  and  finally  an  historical  part, 
oODOemed  with  tliL'  ;;ri-ater  rfligions;  tho«*e  treated  In  tliis  Tolame  bein}> 
the  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Afsj-rio- Babylon  inn,  Brahmaoism,    Buddliisoij 
Hinduism.    The  introductory  discusHious,  which  are  partly  philosophical 
and  partly  critical,  well  exhibit  iha  cautious  eclecticiBm  of  the  nnthor. 
Ho  wilt  nob  allow  the  legitimacy  of  the  dilemma — religion  proceeds  either 
from  the  nature  of  man  or  an  act  of  God ;  but  holds  that  the  natare  from 
which  it  oomes  acts  under  influences  and  oonditions  pervaded  by  the 
divine  ui>tivity,     IK-  bcltt-ves  that  neither  the  nnimtst  nor  the  mytholo- 
gist  hulds  the  key  to  the  problem  of  its  ori^ioj  but  that  each  exphiins  u 
cycle  of  phenomena,  and  so  occupies  a  more  or  le«K  justified  position.  The 
best  chapter  of  the  book  is  the  one  dealing  with  the  phenomenology. 
Here  everything  is  oareful,  critical,  and  judicious;  the  significanca  and 
relations  of  idea  nnd  act  in  relij^n,  idolatry,  nacred  stones,  trees,  and 
aniaials,  the  worship  of  Nature  and  man,  nmgic  and  divination,  sscriBoe 
and  prayer,   sacrod  times,  plaoc«,  pentuns,   the    religious    community^ 
lit«ratare  and  doctrine — these  and  similar  points  are  well  describud  and 
diaciiEeed.     Indeed,  it  would  bo  hard  to  find  more  admirublc  examples 
of  oareful  statement,  balanced  judgment,  nnd  consdeulious  criticism, 
though  one  would  now  and  then  like  a  more  incisive  and  decisive  treat- 
ment.    In  the  historical  Ki^ctiooN  wk   fiud  everywhere  the  same  anxious 
and  conMientious  etTort  k>  be  just,  and  to  follow  the  best  lights;  and 
tbe  reader  who  studies  these  pages  will  form  a  coherent  image  of  the 
various  religions  pr«»cntcd,  while,  if  he  wishes  to  pursue  his  inquiricD,  he 
will  also  Bnd  in  the  bibliogmphy  guides  to  the  more  special  sources.   The 
author  indeed  has  not  always  read  his  sources  aright,  or  painted  his 
picture  nith  a  due  regard  to  hiatorlcul  perspective,  or  succeeded  in  show- 
ing us  tbe  order  or  lawandstagesof  religious  development;  but  he  places 
beibre  us  the  conclusions  of  competent  scbolars,  and  he  prorosses  to  do  no 
more.   Detailed  criticism  is  of  course  here  iropovsible  ;  and  I  would  only 
say  in  cooclusioQ  that  while  the  author  is  a  Dntch  Profesaor,  though  of 
Kronch  descent,  ho  writes  both  easy  and  elegihit  Qerman.     We  shall 
expect  with  interest  bis  seeoud  volume,  and  may  then  have  more  space 
for  tbe  consideratiou  of  big  historical  method  and  viewR 

.\iiother  work  of  a  gvncnU  kind  oomes  to  us  from  Count  tiublct 
d'Altiella,*  The  body  of  the  work  is  but  n  framcwurk  or  skeleton  for 
lectures;  tbe  method  pursued,  ethnographic  rather  than  historical ;  the 
matter,  the  phenomona  of  savage  rattier  than  tliu  m-olution  and  signili- 
ranoe  of  hiaiorical  religions.     The  subject  docs  not  lend  itself  to  a  frag- 

*  "  liiUodaetioii  &  I'Hirtaics  G<a4nt]e  (1m  Kiilimoas.  Rbuint  (In  (*-»nn  Public  doBat  > 
rUaivutiiti de  Rnu«UM «B  ItOW-ltMA-    BnixdW:  a  SCoqusrdL     IHvT.    U'i<.  176.) 
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Dientary  mode  of  treatmeot,  and  niquirae,  fiirtiier,  a  n^roasly  scient 
niind — thiit  is,  a  mitid  more  anxious  to  tind  the  truth  than  to  play 
part  oFeitlier  a)>o1ogist  or  asaailani.  _ 

The  monograph  on  Heroklcitos  by  Dp.  Rdmimd  Pfleiderer*  is  orq'jit*" 
auother   character:  clcrer,  vigorous,  striking,  evfu  adveiiturous  in    iu 
oritieal  and  oonstructivo  ]>u'tg.     Wo  are,  howover,  not  here  concerofl 
with  tho  intcrpruLulion  of  Horaklbltos,  but  only  with  the  uttcmpt  nta9 
in  tb»  ap[3endis  to  trace  hia  influence  in  "  Eceleeiastes  "  and  the  "  VVisdooi 
of  Solomon,"  and  indeed  oar  remarks  must  Ire  oontined  to  the  fomn 
Thorc  are  Tow  moro  intergtitiii^  or  im[X)rtnnt  flubjectt  than  the  action 
HvUfui»ni  on  tlie  latter  Judaism;  to  Qnd  how,  wbeuj  and  under  wt 
forms  the  Gr«!«k  spirit  first  laid  bold  of  the  Hebrew,  would  be  to  tot 
ono  of  the  most  ilecisire  and  fruitful  momcate  in  history.     And  tl 
earlier  thta  raoment  can  be  placed,  and  the  nearer  the  heurt  of  Judaic 
the  more  signiticant  it  ^ows,     It  is  nearly  a  c«ntury  since  the  tbi 
was  Brat  propounded  an  to  the  presence  of  Greek  thya^ibt  and  speech  i 
"Eoclesiastea";   but   the  oomparatiYcly  recent  vorka  ot   two  Eogli* 
scbolani,  Nfr.  Tyler  and  Dean  Pluniptre,  liavo  so  used  the  tlieo^  ■ 
given  new  mcAuin^and  new  vividness  to  tho  l>ook.     ProfeMOr  Ffhrid 
has  followed  tb«ir  lines,  but  dianged   the  source;  he  has  goue  befad 
Stoicism  nud  Kpicureanism  t^o  Ilerakleitos,  and  works  out  the 
of  his  influence  with  extraordinary  acutenesa  and  ingenuity.      His  iatl 
pretation  of  Ewles.  i.  4-9  {pp.  :266-;i69) ;  iij.  2-S  (pp.  S71-27S>  jj 

ipp.  277-2^0),  ik  certainly  !itriking,  and  often  as  Bugge«ure  a«: 
lat  hia  theory  do&i  doc  seem  to  mo  to  be  made  out.    The  influi 
indeed,  is  possible  enough ;  the  ex^t^iraiU  or  faiBtoricnl  ctinditiona 
all  have  allowed  it.    The  doubt  is  dae  altogether  to  the  inguScieo^j 
the  intrinsic  evidence.     "  J^cclGciaates  "  can  be  betk-i  explained 
thao  with  the  intluonco  of  Ilerakleitos  ;  to  call  in  his  aid  is  bat  to  i    _ 
the  difficulties,     'tho  Uir  of  parsimony  here  holds  valid ;  wlist  can  Wl 
oieDtly  esplainod  by  the  action  of  native  catuesii  only  ofaaeond  on 
by   tbe   iutroductioD   of   forei^   ^^ncies.    And  the   devclopmcat 
iaeaa  ucpresaed  or  Implicil  in  earlier  boohs  of  the  Hebrew  wudom. 
dsoadcnoa  of  Hebrew  faith,  the  failures  and  miseries  of  Hebrew  ' 
norbiuf;  on  a  spirit  of  j>ecultur  constitution  and  expetienov,  woal 
duev  precisely  toe  sort  of  book  wc  hare  in  "  Ecclcsiastea."     On 
hand,  the  diflicutties  in  the  way  of  the  Herakleitean  theory  are 
to  be  rrmored  by  the  most  ingenious  exegesis  of  a  few  ot 
In  a  flaw  of  this  kiud  the  real  test  of  truth  is  not  what  a 
but  what  it   does  not  explain.    The  dUUerenocs  from  He 
laorQ  retoaikable  and  fundamental  tbaa  the  agreraoeata  witk 
theiB  ant  no  evideocea  that  these  diffiBrences  were  cooceired  in 
to  B  studied  and  partially  aaxpbed  syitcni ;  indeed,  all  the 
against   tbo   id«a  of  any   snob   ommcmos  antithesis,     like  potata 
affinity  are  m  few  and  coperficial,  the  {MUts  of  antipathy  are  ao 
and  profooud,  without  any  iu»o  of  the  aattpatby  b«ic{;  the  rcsall  i 
dalibtrative  or  dialectical  process,  tlial  we  can  oalj  regard  tb* 
as  a  plaocibic  cxplanitiao  of  aecadeotat  eoiaddeBoaif  bat  do  «i_ 
lion  of  p— eatial  realimaL    Yet  tha  week  u  ao  able  anddiUol  dait ' 
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amnaeud  it  to  the  careful  stndeot  of  tlie  lftt«r  biblical  and  canonical 
literature. 

We  have  fipscp,  in  coaclmion,  for  only  a  word  or  two  in  pmiso  of  tho 

vo  Volumes  of  tho  "  TbcoiogiBcher  Jahresbericht,"  •  wliioh  lie  beforo  us. 
No  more  admirable  or  exhuustive  literary  register  need  be  desired. 
Every  book  or  ev«n  article  of  any  merit,  in  imy  province  of  theology, 
which  has  aj>pe:m'<l  in  the  yflsn  iSSS-lSHti,  is  here  duly  recorded,  and 
has  it«  noteworthy  cUar.ieteriatic8— if  it  ha8  any  such — brielly  indicated. 
Two  excellent  volumes  indei.^,  and  mo«t  helpful  lo  the  theological 
Student.  A.  M.  PAiRB&iftN. 
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r  Amont.  recent  wonomic  works  one  of  Ihe  most  remarkable  is  "The 
L  PliiloBopliy  of  Wealth,'*  by  iin  American  economigt,  Profcwor  John 
B.  Chirk.t  It  is.  fieehly  thought  and  freshly  written;  it  pUcesi 
thing*  trequently  in  very  fruitful  lights;  and  if  thu  re^ultx  arc  not 
alvfAyv  M  solid  as  thv  author  ioaa^ucs,  the  ronsnnin^  Ir  which  he 
leads  on  to  ihoin  is  invnriably  Bu^jgeuti^'e,  and  hflp^  pleasantly  to 
eoraplet^r  vien-s.  Tho  chapter  to  wliich  bo  oecms  to  attach  most  eig- 
oificjiuce  him.wlf  In  probably  the  tenst  aatisfactory  in  the  book.  It 
contains  what  purporw  to  be  a  new  theory  of  value  and  the  keystone 
to  all  the  aiithor^s  other  Kpecniations  ;  bnt  this  new  theory  of  value  turns 
out,  when  examined,  to  be  in  reality  only  n  very  well-known  old  one 
under  a  new  name.  Ithau^  on  a  distinction  which  the  author  dmwa — 
imd  for  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  originality — between  the  abeolutc 
utility  of  a  tliin*;  and  its  effective  utility,  but  these  two  phrases  are 
merely  freeh  dis(;uieeg  of  our  old  famlliur  friends,  value  in  use  and  value 
in  exchange.  Water  has  a  great  deal  of  ahwilute  utility  because  it  i-i  in- 
dispensable  to  life,  bnt  it  ha«  nn  effective  utility  because  it  can  be  easily 
replaced.  Mr.  Clark's  theory  is,  that  value  is  the  qnanlitative  measure 
of  effective  utility,  hut  then,  nn  he  explains,  etft!ctivc  ntitity  is  itself 
measured  by  ttie  amount  of  sacrifice  or  luhour  that  would  be  rcijuired  to 
replace  tli«  article,  or,  in  other  word*,  by  the  coat  of  replacing  it.  To  say 
that  value  ia  determined  by  ciFcctivo  utility  ia  only  another  and  obscurer 
way  of  snyinET  thai  it  ii  determini'd  by  coat  of  production.  AbBoluto 
utility  is  utility,  but  effective  utility  is  rtally  cost.  Mr.  Clark's  remarks 
more  interesting  on  the  changes  which  he  perceives  tho  industrial 
stcratn  be  uuderKoinfr-  Individual  oompetttion — and  with  individual 
iitiau  tho  whole  induHrial  regime  to  which  Ricardo's  cconomiei! 
)1ied — has  now,  bo  says,  become  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Puoling  in  the  ordor  of  the  day.  "Eifrht  men  have  been  aaid  to  control 
the  production  oT  anthracite  coat,  and  combinations  of  similur  character 
control  thiit  of  lumber,  glasa,  nailit,  gunpowder,  ropes,  cutlery,  and  a 
handred  otbet  staple  articles."  The  separate  trades  ure  solidifying  into 
so  many  great  Corporations,  whose  membeni  cannot  compete  with  those 
of  other  trades,  bcaiuw:  they  sell  entirety  different  articles,  and  do  not 
ooinpetc  with  one  nnother,  because  they  find  it  so  easy  and  profitable  to 
comoloei  Kleinwiichter  has  given  u»  an  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  syi!lem  of  pooling  combiuatious  or  Kai-teU  vt  spreading  in  AuBtria, 
and  wc  hear  complaints  of  the  same  tendency  among  oursolvee.     fiojt 

«  "ThNlMiKlitr  JabferixrioU."     HawMfgdMD  von  R.  A.  Uymmn.      Vol.  V.  |«tQ  ; 
fll.  VI.  iwtf.  London :  WOUaini  St  fiorgate.  t  Bnctoa :  iHan  it  Co, 
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similar  combinaUond — le««  fonnol  perhapst  and  mote  t-iciil  tn 
eliaracter — wore  uommon  enough  in  t\\p.  past,  and  ih*y  cannot  go 
without  provoking  competition.  The  best  i)art  of  Mr.  Clark's  boot  ts 
thtt  criticism  with  which  it  begins,  on  th«  aooepted  detinilions  ofwoaltlifj 
oud  tlu:  ingenious  and  by  no  meanii  luimocMtfal  attempt  ho  makoi 
enltrgfl  the  »cope  ol  the  word  bo  as  to  taku  in  the  iTTodDcta  of  tho  aot 
and  mmiviun,  the  preacher  and  the  lawyer,  wiiich  Mill  esproal] 
axolodes.  The  mom  of  tlie  violin,  Mr.  Clark  miUDtaiDS,  has  aa  mud 
ri^ht  to  bft  termed  wMlth  as  Uic  violin  itaeirj  thoy  are  botli  prodacts  of 
labour  destioed  for  enjoyment,  and  differ  only  in  ibcir  degree  ofl 
durability.  Masic  i«  a  utility  impressed  for  a  short  time  on  vibmlionW" 
of  air,  and  tbe  vioUn  is  a  utility  impresMKl  for  a  longer  time  on  wood  and 
oatgut  I  but  the  one  is  as  truly  wealth  while  it  IiwtR  aa  the  other  Mr. 
Clark  would  abolish  the  (liHtinction  between  productive  and  uoprodao* 
tiv«  labour,  aod  reoogoiae  every  kind  of  labourer  as  a  prodooer.  Take 
tbe  Liwjer  for  example.  Is  be  really  a  producer  ?  Does  be  prodac 
anytbiug  except  his  oeoountl  Yea;  according  to  Kr.  Clark,  be  if 
producer  us  much  as  the  maaoc  or  the  carpenter,  for  like  them  ha  ooi 
municAtcsto  commodities  a  particular  kind  of  utility,  and  the  pavticiil 
utility  which  it  is  his  biisinciw  to  commnuicate  is  "the  attribute 
•ppropriability."     That  is  tbe  Jswyof's  product. 

u.  G.  do  MoHnari's  "Lea  lioia  Naturelles  de  I'Euonomie  Poli- 
tique"* is  an  able  but  rather  too  one-sided  oelebmtion  of  tbe  prin* 
ciple  of  oomp<^tition  as  the  great  lever  of  all  proi^reesive  civilisation 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  nniinal  eompetition,  the  straggle  tor  the 
Held  with  lieasts  of  prey,  that  shook  man  into  his  first  adT^ncemeot; 
und  some  tribes,  like  the  Austrnlian  savages  for  example,  have  been 
left  veiy  low  in  tbe  tnsile  for  no  other  leason  than  because,  by  wbaA_ 
might  be  Ibought  a  happy  immunity  of  Uieir  eoontry,  they  never  ' 
any  feronoua  uninuiU  to  contend  with.  To  animal  c-ompetitiou 
ceeded  political  competition ;  for  ages  war  was  the  great  medium 
progress ;  and  now  war  hae  outlived  ita  philosophical  r<ti«on  it'flix, 
vvea  the  victor  generally  loses  rather  tnau  gains  by  it,  and  luu  givoa 
plooe  to  iudustnal  competition.  M.  dc  Molinari  fiiu  no  idea  of  the 
existence  of  any  teiidency,  such  as  that  remarkml  upon  by  Mr.  Clnilc, 
towards  a  decline  of  oompetJtion,  or  a  coiitraetioa  of  its  fipboro,  from  tbo 
mere  force  of  natural  causes  ;  on  tbe  contrary,  he  iees  it  extending  its 
aphcrc  so  as  to  include  all  nations,  and  place  the  prodaeera  ofone  end  of 
the  world  into  a  direct  tstrn^le  with  the  producers  of  the  other  ;  and 
hiis  one  fear  is,  that  natural  causes  will  not  receive  sutBciently  Ata 
twuivc,  and  that  tbe  oompetttors  will  be  overweighted  fur  tbe  struggle 
by  QoTcnimcnt  n-strictions,  and  nn  increasing  and  excecflivc  burden  of 
taxation.  Oao  of  the  most  interesting  thiugn  in  the  book  is  contained 
in  the  appendix,  viz.,  a  practical  proposal  for  tbcfiolntion  of  tbe  qneatioa 
of  capital  and  labour  in  a  way  which  in  the  author's  opinion  would  br 
oonaiatent  with  llm  lawH  of  politiiiil  ei.'onomy,  becauge  it  would  effeot  a 
saving  to  the  employers  at  wl-II  oh  »  gain  tn  the  workmen,  and  baoaosi) 
it  would  efTetlually  avoid  the  rock  on  which  ordinury  profit- xbaring 
beliemei,  like  that  of  tbe  Mcwrs.  Brigge,  are  apt  to  &plit — the  old  WNga 
qoarrel  about  how  maoh  tbe  employer  ought  to  get,  and  how  moeh  ihe 
labourer,  Ue  was  struck  at  the  I'unamaCanal  with  the  eiienbto* 
the  sub-contraet  system  prevailed  there,  and  he  baa  eome 
*  EWis:  (hiiUsaatnvtCia. 
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stiBded  thai  the  bamc  sjatem  could  be  beneficially  applied  io  nearly  all 
kindii  of  undertakingK.  He  would  hove  mtllowaen>  work  their  mills  by 
contract,  and  ccMdmaGteni  ibeir  mines  ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  tlie 
upention  he  would  eetabliab  joinl-slock  companies  on  a  Ur;^  scale  fnr 
tbe  supply  of  labour.  The  stock  would  have  at  first  to  be  taken  by  Ibe 
uapitalist  classHS,  but  it  ought  to  be  held  in  shares  of  famall  nominal 
valne.  su  aa  to  aiford  an  op|M)rtiiiiity  for  labourers  investing  their 
■aviD{^,  and  to  make  it  pofsiblu  for  the  wholu  tu  bu  evouttially  held  by 
that  claw.  Tbe  oompauy  should  limit  iUs  protita  by  statute  to  a  maxi* 
mum  of  12  per  cent.,  aud  divide  any  eturplus  that  remained  thereafter 
amon^  tbe  workmen  it  omployod.  It  would  save  the  employers  from 
tbe  neceGsity  of  providing  capital  in  adviLoee  for  payment  of  w^es,  and 
Iroio  the  respoosibiUty  for  accidents  to  the  labuurer«  and  dofoloatioiu  by 
th«ni ;  and  It  would  be  itii  interest  to  look  ont  for  ivorlc  fur  its  workmen, 
to  keep  tiicm  steadily  employt-d,  to  wouregood  conditions  of  workaliop, 
uf  lodg-ing,  of  proviiions  and  other  things.  This  proposal  Buggesta  re* 
Dnark»,  but  wc  cannot  diseuft  it  here. 

In  -Tbe  Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain"*  Mr.  Thomas  BUison 
hiA  written  a  careful  and  intcr«eting  acoount  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  indufitr)-.  Not  the  lea.>il  valuable  thing  in  \he  work  is  the 
description  it  contains  of  tbe  more  remarkable  recent  developmente 
of  the  trade,  the  rapid  and  almost  complete  elimination  of  middlemen, 
the  operation  of  the  cotton  olearing-house  and  tbo  cotton  bank,  and 
— perhaps  the  most  striking  incident  of  all — the  extraordinary  growth 
of  co-operative  milU  in  tbo  district  of  Oldham,  which  now  carry 
on  one-fourth  of  the  whole  cotton  manufacture  of  tbe  United  King- 
dom, and  though  managed  chiefly  by  working-mco,  have  taken  the 
lead  ill  introducing  labour-saviiig  improvcment»,  and  so  have  very 
inateriall^'  helped  the  whole  country  to  keep  its  place  against  foreign 
competition.  The  ezperienccti  of  tlieae  oo-opcrative  milTs  during  ujc 
receuL  oriaix  arc  very  interesting.  Their  chief  economic  drawback  seems 
to  be  that  they  have  an  execssirc  amount  of  loan  capital  att  compared 
with  share  capital,  and  of  nominal  eharo  capital  as  oompariMl  with  paid-up 
share  capital ;  and  some  of  the  smaller  shareholders  were,  in  consequence, 
unable  tu  meet  tbe  calls  on  their  eharea  and  lost  ibcir  allj  but  other- 
wise tbe  Oldhaui  milln  weathered  the  crisis  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
and  perhaps  a  little  better.  As  to  criKes,  Atr.  Ellison  points  out  that 
spinners  idw^ys  sutTur  lt»a  from  them  than  wl-uvlts,  partly  because 
»|iinuers  have  more  markets  for  their  work,  but  chiefly  becauHc  spinning- 
uiills  require  more  capital  to  eetublieh  them  than  weaving-mills,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  so  easily  over-multjplied  in  good  timea 

From  Professor  F.  X.  von  Neumaun-fj^allart  we  hove  another  of  hia 
hienuiol  statistical  surveys  of  the  economic  condition  of  tbe  time.t  Thi* 
aerial  is  quite  uui<|ue  of  its  kind.  It  is  in  tbe  tirst  place  a  most  valuable 
Bod  truBlworthy  work  of  descriptive  statistics  of  the  production,  the 
consamptiou,  the  currency,  the  mcaiu  of  trao^port  and  communication, 
and  the  trade  of  the  world,  but  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  nn  attempt  to 
analyse  these  statistics  and  to  ascertaia  from  them,  through  certain  im- 
|>ortunt  signs  and  symptoms,  the  present  state  of  weU-being  in  the 
diffurent  countries,  and  to  murk  the  coarse  things  are  taking;,  and  the 
appearance  of  auy  new  tendencies  or  pbasen  tlicy  are  dovelopiug.     Tlie 

•  Imdon  ;  KffinglMn  AViWin. 
'UobOTSMblao  iler  W«ltwiitluohalt''    Htnttflut:  Jaliw  ilaier. 
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present  tsiiue  is  d«flcribed  on  the  title-page  m  the  issue  for  the  fear 
188S-4,  but  ia  most  easos  it  brin^  the  tignrei^  down  to  1MH5,  and  the 
general  analysis  covers  tbo  whole  of  tbc  verjr  iiutructirc  porifxl  frum 
1872  to  18S5,  wbicli  was  taarkod  by  unusuul  trade  Qautuatious,  and 
during  wbiob  it  xasiy  be  said  that  tliu  wbolu  ioditstrial  ccouotny  of 
world  haa  undergone  what  ia  little  less  tbau  u  siluut  n^volutton.  Wl 
are  uiily  DOw  b^niting  to  appreciate  the  enormons  chan^^e  that 
taken  place  throagh  the  opening  of  the  Suez  C'nnal.  the  cxtcnsioD  of  tin, 
ntilwuy  and  telegraph  systems,  the  perfccltoQ  of  itJiippin;;,  und  bo  uti 
but  Pruftffixor  NetimaoD-Spallart  dsscribes  it  ver>'  well  hy  »Ayin\*  tli 
industrial  economy  has  now  become  foe  tlic  tirel  time  a  world's  cooiium, 
■ — it  has  been  iiiterDBtiouiilir^.  One  of  the  iuo«t  important  i-lF«iU 
the  ofaange  iiuted  by  htm  is  the  ^adual  dieplac<}tnent  ot  Eti-iUud  {torn 
her  position  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  world's  trade.  In  lS7ll  the 
trade  of  England  was  »till  iS  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  world;  in 
l^Hb  it  was  only  19  per  cent.  Eneland  eounta  fnr  lew  thao  «!>«  did  i 
tlie  trade  system  of  Kuropo,  and  Earope  coante  for  leM  in  tho  t 
syatem  of  the  world.  One  cannot  hfie  nin  over  even  the  cream  of 
autbor'tf  reiult«,  bub  some  of  his  teste  seem  to  lend  to  oppontQ  eoa 
elusions  aa  to  tbu  general  welUheing  from  others.  For  example,  thv 
marriage  rate  is  f^onemllj  taken  oa  a  gowi  index  to  tb«  condition  of  tbo 
people;  now,  the  marriage  rate  may  l>e  said  to  hare  been  steadily 
declining  in  all  nations!  except  Italy  during  the  whole  period  inclndeil 
in  the  author's  surrey.  The  decline  may  have  been  slightly  quickened 
in  tbe  more  depressed  yeans,  nud  retarded  again  when  trade  revived  [ 
but  ou  thf  whole  it  hnK  ^dc  on  UU  Lhc-  nitc  i»  now  oni>  ])or  thouaaDil 
less  in  Kngland  and  two  per  thuuiiand  loss  in  Franee  and  Ucrmany  thaa 
it  was  at  Ihc  t)cgioning  of  the  70*8.  The  mmc  conclnsion  is  obtained 
if  we  loolc  at  the  suicide  rate ;  in  Franou  uud  Germany  it  bus  gone  uo 
increaning  steadily  through  good  yeani  aad  bad  indifTureatly,  till 
stands  now  mueh  more  than  half  aa  high  l^;ain  cis  it  did  in  the  earl 
'70*s;  while  in  Eu^land  it  i-eached  ite  maximum  iu  the  year  Ui7\t, 
though  it  remains  «till  coni^idcnibly  higher  than  it  was  iu  1H71-5, 
TlivKu  are  bod  tngiui;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  another  cutnnuitt 
test  of  well-boiug,  wc  get  qsiite  n  diffarent  result :  the  world'n  ooo-' 
Bumptiou  of  luxuricti — of  tea,  eollee,  uud  fcrmentcil  liquors — haa  kept  on 
inorensingthrough  the  whole  period,  and  ishows  only  a  cci-taia  retanlatioii 
otlherateof  progrefi8,tiot  apoeitiredecbDc,  even  iu  the  bad  yean  1S7^!> 
and  1B77-9.  The  general  standard  of  life  is  miinifestly  rising,  and  tbi 
rise  nay  itself  bave  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  decroue  of  marriages  aad 
increaao  of  saicides.  The  author  gives  us  not  only  a  diagnosis  of  tlM 
pmeot,  but  also  a  prognostic  of  ^e  future,  and  his  prognostic  ia  favour- 
able. At  home,  trade  will  recover,  for  there  are  signs  that  it  ts  under- 
going two  re-adjuEtmcnts  needed  by  the  new  conditions — a  re-adju»tmeat. 
between  wages  and  pricni,  and  a  re-adjustment  between  tlie  profits  of 
bonds  and  fixed  slock  investmuuta  and  tbo  profits  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial nndertakings  ;  while  abroad  there  is  a  great  market,  as  yrt  very 
imperfectly  occuptiMl,  in  the  unoccupied  andhigiily  populotis  couotrittof 
Eastern  Asia.     The  hope  of  Europe  lies  there. 

Itisstmngc  that  KnrI  Marx'ti  "Das  Knpilal "  should  have  bad  to 
wait  twenty  ycaiH  to  bctruDsUted  iatoKngliKh,  and  that  even  amonf  (he 
authoTB  more  immediate  frieud>i  and  followera  no  such  IranuUtion  seems 
to  have  been  contcmplaLed  till  after  his  death,  three  years  ago.     Bui 
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Urdy,  tbe  tnuulition  which  now  appenra  *  \»  certainly  CLcellmtly  doop. 
It  was  hij^ati  \ty  the  anthor's  friend,  tlic  late  Mr,  SnToafl  Moore,  aod 
compteteO  ity  his  son-iii-law.  Dr.  Aveling  ;  wliil«  the  whole  has  been  edited 
by  hifl  lifelong  comnido,  Mr.  Frederick  Kogels,  and  tbe  quotations  bavo 
been  verified  by  Mrs.  Avliiig;,  and  given  in  ibe  words  of  ibeir  origioil 
English  text.  Tlie  trun&lation  ii;  con&Dt>d  at  present  to  tbe  first  volutoc, 
because  the  second  volume  is  stated  to  )>e  lai^ly  dependent  on  tIiL>  tliird, 
flnd  tbe  third  hiu  never  yet  been  published,  tbough  it  is  promicod  this 
year. 

Otiier  tokens  of  Socinlist  activity  in  tliis  conntry  ore  given  in  Ur. 
K  Uelfort  Bax'E  "  IU-1igion  of  ^^ouialism,"  and  Mr.  K.  Kempoer'o 
"Common-t^ntifl  Socialism."  t  Mr.  Bsx  is  a  thoughtrul  mitn,  who 
likes  to  dwell  among  large  gcneralizatinnB,  CHpectalfy  in  the  region 
of  the  historical  development  of  mankind,  and  in  always  ready  to 
follow  his  opinions  to  their  most  startlin';  coDsecjuenceti.  His  view 
u,  that  Socialism  baa  brought  religion  back  from  lieaven  to  earth 
by  replacing  tlic  hope  of  immortality  with  the  bopo  of  a  belter  social 
life  in  thin  world,  as  soon  as  tbi«  world  shall  have  been  "  redeemed  from 
(nvilization,"  as  he  strangely  put«  it.  His  hope  Tests  on  Uie  fatalist 
fiOQoeption  of  the  evolution  of  history  so  commonly  entertained  by 
Socialista — that  as  primitive  communism  developed  Into  civilization  under 
tiie  influence  of  the  individualUt  principle,  so  civilization  is  now  deve- 
loping undvr  tbe  same  impulse  into  a  new  form  of  commnnism,  under 
which  individuality  is  to  be  so  entirely  suppressed  that  there  will  he  no 
mora  qiurrcb  and  no  more  court*  of  law,  Mr.  Bax  would  claim  to  be 
a  philoAOphiciU  or  scientific  Socialist ;  Mr.  Kempner,  on  the  other  hand, 
^ — ribes  himself  in  contradistinction  as  a  Common-Bcoso  Socialist.  And 
altogether  unjuntty  ;  for,  though  he  falls  into  many  errors,  they  are 
^  '6ci««ly  such  errors  us  common-seosc,  unaided  by  a  sound  comprehension 
of  the  working  of  the  industrial ttjKtem,  would  be  apt  to  make.  He  be- 
Ueveatltat  the  chief  cviU  we  suffor  from  are  direct  effects  of  our  material 
progress  itscir,  of  tbe  continual  supplanting  of  human  lal>onr  by  machinery, 
of  tbe  increaaing  facility  of  ovor-prodnotion,  and  thu  like;  and  with  a 
view  to  stop  these  cvUa  without  stopping  the  progrests  they  accompany, 
he  proposes,  among  other  things,  to  fix  by  law  "a  maximum  working 
time  for  all  branches  of  industry  where  machinery  is  used,  determined 
by  the  figurcH  of  oonsnmption.bythe  proportion  between  the  labour  and 
the  machinery  employed,  and  varying  according  to  tJ:e  size  of  the  esta- 
Uishments,"  He  has  no  cut-and-dry  scheme,  and  he  is&lirc  tothodifli- 
culty  of  making  one;  but  be  is  mii^takeu  in  bis  idcaa  of  the  probable  opern- 
tion  of  Huc^  a  plan  of  organization,  if  it  were  poseiblo  to  carry  it  out 

In  Socialist  circles  nbrotul  thoro  is  much  joy  at  present  over  one  well- 
known  "  Mancbestrist "  who  has  repented.  M.  Theodor  Hertzka  was 
editor  of  a  leading  Liberal  journal  in  Vienna  and  an  active  opponent  of 
Socialism,  but  he  has  now  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  pTwuaimed  his 
conversion  in  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  entitled  "  Die  Gesetza  der 
Sozialen  EDtwickelung." ;  He  stands,  however,  on  the  ground  of 
Lassalle  rather  than  the  ground  of  ilant.  1'lie  latiourere  arc  exploited, 
arc  virtually  robbed — not,  however,  by  the  capitalises  in  tbe  stricter 
sense,   but   by    the  employers ;    not  through  interest,   bnt  through 

•  "CRpiUl."    By  Karl  Mvi.     Trsntlated  hf  Sunae]  Moo««  sad  Edward  AvwliaK, 
and  oditvd  by  Fradarick  EagstK    l«Ddon ;  .Swui  SoaacascbaiB  ft  Co. 
T  UwdoD :  Hwao  SonatoMtiaUi  &  Co.  ;  I^png  ■■  Dna^r  ft  HiunUot 
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profit  and  wages  of  snpertntendence.  This  liind  of  exploitatioa 
jrood  in  the  a*j%  of  slavery,  because  it  ineroiMd  proJuotioii  tbeo; 
but  it  w  bad  now,  because  it  diminiglies  production,  for  iL  deprevei 
tho  energuM  of  tho  labourers  through  keeping  them  in  bopeless  acil 
cbecriew  couditioiM  of  life.     The  remedy  u  Uio  gradual  capeneanou 

firinba  eotorpnse  by  productive  a^rVociatioDs,  la  he  established  at 
ly  State  liclp.  Cuoipctition  ou^ht  to  <»titinae  lirt.ween  tbew 
ttunn,  IjeoausB  it  in  a  uectmary  oundition  ui  ciroctivi.-  production ; 
for  tlie  Kaine  rcnRon  nelf-intereat  and  pcr»onnl  I'espoiisibility  itKould  con* 
tioue  to  be  loolceil  to  as  the  soaod  motives  for  the  individual.  Th« 
prooeods  of  the  enterprise  should  be  divided  among:  tho  associates 
according  to  tho  trua  prineiple  of  economio  equality^  which  sajra  eacfa 
sliall  cDjoy  what  coch  produoos,  and  not  oooordiog'  to  the  untrue  and 
unnatural  equality,  whidi  says  all  shall  enjoy  what  all  prodnoix  In 
fact,  the  pvinciplo  of  aasociatioa  is  resorted  to  for  no  other 
than  that  it  seems  a  more  exoeltent  and  eB\!ctive  way  of  "iviog 
mua  hid  own  ;  and  giving  every  toaa  his  own,  suuni  cmqtLe,  ia,  acoo 
ing  to  M.  Hortzka,  the  grand  burioesa,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omefp, 
all  social  dL-volopment. 

fwme  C'xcvU^'iit  and  much-needed  works  have  lately  been  devoted  to 
the  railway  system ;  but  there  is  hardly  room  left  for  nxire  than  (he 
mere  mention  of  their  names.  First,  we  had  some  time  ago  Mr.  Arthur 
T.  Uadley'a  "  Uailrood  Transportation,  its  History  and  its  Laws,"  *  a 
most  admirable  dUcussion  of  all  the  principles  and  prolilems  of  tho 
modern  tsystcm  of  transport ;  and  now  we  have  two  othor  important 
works,  guitig  more  tartly  into  details  than  Mr.  Uadley's — "Railway 
Problems,''  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Joans,!  and  "  Dua  JSisoababnlarifwweu,"  by 
Fmnx  lllricli.*  Ulridi  gives  its  a  full  account  of  the  rating  aystetcu 
of  the  different  countries  of  tho  world,  prefaced  by  a  Keneral  discuasiai) 
of  the  proper  principles  of  railway  rating;  while  Mr.  Jeans  disousses 
not  only  iho^e  principles,  but  every  other  question  in  the  whole  field  of 
railway  admiDtstmtion,  and  fupplies  an  immense  body  of  well-digested 
infornQafion  re^^arding  the  entini  railway  experienoe  of  tho  world,  A 
work  of  much  valtit-  on  the  United  States  railways  ia  A.  von  der  Leyeo'i 
"Die  Nordamerikaniiichen  KiflODbahnen  in  ihrvn  wirthechafUicben 
politischen  Beziehungen."  ^ 

Considerable  attention  st'ems  at  present  to  be  given  abroad  to  Eoglt: 
social  institutioiiH.  Dr.  P.  F.  AHchrott,  who  wrote  last  year  a  mostsxoel 
lent,  compact,  and  exact  acaouat  of  our  Kui^lish  Poor-law  systctn,  "  Oa# 
Englischc  Armeiiwiisen,"  {|  baa  now  wiiUeo  an  equally  excellent  aocounl 
of  our  penal  aud  prison  systam,  "StrafeD-«yst«m  und  GefangneisaW' 
in  Kngian(L''1[  Those  works  might  be  udvantageoasly  traastaled. 
author  has  mastered  his  subjocta  in  England  itself,  and  writes 
great  lucidity.  A  more  elaborate  undertaking  still  i&  Dr,  J.  M.  Baeri 
reither's  work  on  liugtish  labourers'  oesooiationB,  "Dia  Engl 
Arbfitcr-VLTbilndc  und  ihr  Reohl."**  The  first  Tolame  tB  dmroted 
the  Friendly  Sociotiet:,  and  Is  to  be  followed  by  one  on  the  Trade 
Unions ;  but  1  must  defer  noticing  it  ut  preaont. 

Jo  UN  lUe. 

;  Bwlin:  J.  Gattsotac. 
',  il«Hia:J.Ol 
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THE    LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF 
CHARLES  DARWIN. 


BY  tlie  universal  consent  of  mankiad,  tbc  oamc  of  Charles  Darwio 
wa«  pl«oed  even  during  bi^  lifetime  among  tho«e  of  tlie  few 
great  leaders  who  stand  forth  for  all  time  as  the  creative  spirits  who 
bare  roimded  and  legiiilated  for  the  realm  of  Science.  It  is  too  soon 
to  estimate  with  precisiou  the  full  raluc  and  effect  of  hia  work.  The 
din  of  coutroversy  that  ruse  arouud  Lim  has  lianitjr  yet  died  down, 
aud  the  inUuence  of  tlic  doctrines  he  propounded  is  cxtcadiog  into  so 
nftor  remote  departments  of  humau  inquiry,  that  a  generation  or  two 
may  require  to  pass  away  before  bis  true  place  in  the  history  of  thought 
can  be  definitely  fixed,  llut  tlic  judgmcut  of  his  coatemporarieii  an 
to  bis  proud  pre-emiuenee  is  uot  likely  ever  to  be  called  in  question. 
He  ia  enrolled  among  Dii  majomru  c/cn/iiuw,  and  there  be  will  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  ages.  Wbeu  he  was  laid  beside  tbe  illustrious  dead 
ia  ^VestDainster  Abbey,  there  arose  far  aud  wide  a  lamentation  as  of 
personal  berenvemcut.  Thousands  of  mouraers  who  had  never  secu 
him,  who  knew  only  his  writings,  and  judged  of  the  gentleness  and 
courtesy  of  his  nature  from  these  and  from  such  hearsay  reports  as 
passed  outwards  from  the  priraey  of  his  country  home,  grieved  as  for 
the  loss  of  a  dear  friend.  It  is  remarkable  that  probably  no  scientific 
man  of  bis  day  was  personally  less  familiar  to  tbe  mass  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  lie  seemed  to  ahuu  all  tbc  usual  modes  of  contact  with 
them.  His  weak  health,  domestic  habits,  and  absorbing  work  kept 
him  in  the  scclitsion  of  bis  own  qiiict  home.  His  face  was  seldom 
to  be  seen  at  the  meetings  of  scientilic  societies,  or  at  tfaose  gatberiugs 
where  tbo  discoveiies  of  science  are  expounded  to  more  popular 
audiences,  lie  shrank  from  public  controversy,  although  no  man 
was  ever  more  vigorously  attacked  and  more  completely  misrcprc- 
aeoted.  Nevertheless,  when  be  died  the  affectionate  regret  that 
VOL.  LI  I.  3  r 
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followed  bim  to  tbe  grate  came  cot  alone  from  his  own  per 
friends,  but  from  thoosands  of  sTmpatlictic  moarncra  in  all  pi 
of  tbe  worldj  wbo  had  never  sccu  or  kDOWQ  him.  Mea  bad  ample 
materikl  for  jadgiog  of  hU  work,  and  in  the  end  had  givcu  their 
jad|!;inent  with  general  ncclaim.  Of  the  man  himself,  howercr,  they 
could  know  but  little,  7et  cnoogh  of  his  eharacter  shoae  forth  in  his' 
work  to  indicate  its  tenderneiis  and  goodness.  Men  iustinctiTclv' 
felt  him  to  be  in  everj  way  one  of  tlic  great  ones  of  tbe  earth,  whose 
removal  from  the  living  world  leaves  mankind  poorer  in  moral  worth 
as  well  as  in  intellect.  So  widespread  has  been  this  eouTictioa,  that 
the  story  of  his  life  has  been  eagerly  longed  for.  It  would  contain, 
no  eventful  ineidcnts,  but  it  would  reveal  the  man  as  ho  wa»,  andj 
show  the  method  uf  hia  working  and  the  secret  of  hia  gre&tness. 

At  last,  five   years  and  a  half  after  his  death,  the  long-expcctedj 
Memoir  hiu   made  its  appearouce.     The  task  of  preparing   it  was] 
undLTtakcii  by  bis  son,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  who,  having  for  the  last 
eight  yean  of  his  father's  life  acted  as  his  aissialant,  was  specially 
quolificd  to  put  tbe  world  in  possession  of  n  true  picture  of  the  inner! 
life  of  the  great   naturalist.       Most  hiogrspbics  are  too  long,    bat,] 
in  the   present  ease,    the   three    goodly  roluracs  will    be  found 
contain  not  a   page  too  much.     Tlie   narrative  is  absorbingly 
tcresting  from  first   to  last.      The  editor,  with  excellent  judgtiicnti] 
allows  Darwin  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell   bis  onu  story  in 
scries  of  delightful  letters,  which  bring  us  into  the  very  pretence 
the  earnest  student  and  enthasiastic  explorer  of  Nature. 

Charles  Darwin  camo  of  n   family  which  from  the  bpginning  oi 
the  sixteenth  century  hod  been   settled  ou  the  northern  borders 
liocolnshire.      Several    of  his   ancestors   had  been  men  of  literary! 
taste    ond   scientific   culture,    tbe    moat  noted   of    ihem    being    his[ 
graudfuth«r,  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  poet  and  philosopher.     His  father] 
wos  a  medical  man  in  large  practice  at  Sbrcvrsbur^',  and  his  mothcr,| 
a   daughter   of  Joaiab  Wedgwood   of  Etrurio-     Some    interesting] 
reminiscences  are    given  of  the  father,  who  must  liavc  been  s  mat 
of  uncommon  strength    of  chnractcr.      He  left  Q  large  fortune,  and 
thus  provided  for   the  career  which  bis   son  was  destined  to   fulfilJ 
Of  bis  own  early  life  and  later  years,  Darwin  baa  left  a  slight  but 
most  interratiug  sketch  in  an  autobiographical  fnigment.  written  late 
in   life   for  his   children,  and  without  any   idea  of  its  ever  bcin|; 
published.       From   this   outline   we   Icam    that   he   was   born    at] 
Shrewabnry  on    the  12lh    of  February,    1809.     Shortly  before    bit] 
mother's  death,  in  1817,   he    was  sent,    when   eight  years  old.    to  si 
day-school  in  his  native  town.     But  even  in  the  period  of  childhood] 
he  had  chosen  tbo  favourite  occupation   of  his  life  ;   ''my  taste  fo 
natural  history,"'  he  says,   "and  more  especially  for  collecting, 
well  developed.    2   tried   to  make  out  the  names  of  phiute,    oni 
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collected  all  sorts  of  things— shell iij  seals,  franks,  coius  and  miacrals. 
The  passion  for  collecting  vhich  lends  a  man  to  be  a  sjstemattc 
natoraliat,  a  virtuoso,  or  a  miser,  waa  very  slrong  in  me,  and  was 
■clearly  innate,  as  none  of  my  siaten  or  brother  crer  had  this  tasto.'" 
According  to  hi^  own  account,  he  was  "  in  many  vays  n  naughty 
boy."  But  there  must  have  been  so  much  fuu  aud  kind-hearted nesi 
in  his  transgrcisious,  that  neither  parents  nor  teachers  could  have 
beeu  very  seriously  offended  by  his  pranks.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  sail]  to  a  bny  who  wonld  grarely  pretend  to  a  seboolfellovr 
that  he  could  produce  ^-ariously  tinted  flowers  by  watering  them  with 
«olo(U«d  fluids,  or  who  gatherc<l  a  quantity  of  fruit  from  his  father'a 
trees,  bid  it  in  the  shrubbery,  and  then  ran  uS  to  announce  his  discovery 
f-of  s  robbery ;  or  who,  after  beating  a  puppy,  felt  such  remorse  that 
the  memory  of  the  act  lay  heavy  on  his  conscience  and  remained 
with  him  to  old  age?  In  181S  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Kutler  in 
Shrewsbury  School,  where  ho  continued  to  stay  for  scvea  years  until 
1825,  when  he  was  sixteen  ycar<)  old.  He  confessci  that  tho 
classical  training  at  that  seminary  was  useless  to  him,  and  that  the 
school  as  &  means  of  education  was,  so  far  as  be  was  concerned, 
simply  a  blank.  A'^orse- making,  and  Icarniug  by  heart  so  mauy 
lines  of  Latiu  or  Greek,  seem  tu  have  bet-u  the  occupations  of  school 
that  specially  dwelt  in  his  memory,  the  sole  pleasure  he  could  recall 
being  the  reading  of  some  of  Horace's  Odes.  He  describea,  however, 
the  iatcnse  satisfaction  with  which  be  followed  the  clear  geometrical 
proofs  of  £ucUd,  and  the  plcasorc  he  took  in  sitting  for  botun  in  an 
old  window  of  the  school  rending  Shakespeare.  He  made  acquaint- 
ance, too,  with  the  poems  of  Thomaou,  Byrou  and  Scott,  but  confeases 
that  in  later  lUe,  to  hia  great  regret,  he  lost  all  pleasure  from  poetry 
of  any  kind,  even  from  Shakespeare. 

The  IJrsi  book  that  excited  in  him  a  wish  to  trarel  was  a  copy  of 
"Wonders  of  the  World,"  in  the  posiessioD  of  a  schoolfellow, 
wluch  be  read  with  some  critical  diicrimiuation,  for  be  used  to 
dispute  with  other  boys  about  the  veracity  of  it«  statements. 
Nothing  in  the  school-life  conkl  dauut  his  ardour  in  tho  pursuit  of 
uatuiol  history.  He  continued  to  be  a  collector,  and  began  to  show 
himself  an  attentive  observer  of  insects  and  birds.  White's 
"Selborae,"  which  has  started  so  many  naturalists  on  their  career, 
siimulated  his  zeal,  and  he  became  so  fond  of  birds  as  to  wonder  in 
his  mind  why  every  gentlemen  did  not  become  an  oruithologist. 
^or  were  his  interests  confined  to  the  biological  departments  of 
Nature.  With  his  brother,  who  had  made  n  laboratory  in  the 
garden  tool-house,  he  worked  hard  at  chemistry,  and  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  meaning  of  experimental  research.  These  extra* 
scholastic  pursuits,  which  he  declares  to  have  been  the  be^t  part 
of  bia  education  at  school,  came  somehow  to  be  talknl  of  by  his 
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companions,  wlio  canscquently  Qicknamed  him  "Gas'*;  and 
Butler,  nlien  he  liennl  of  tliciii,  rebuked  tlie  youni;  pliiltwopher 
"  wasting  time  ou  such  useless  aubjccts/'  and  called  him  a 
curantc."  It  irai  evident  to  hJa  father  that  fnrther  attendance  at 
Shrewsbury  School  would  not  advance  young  Darwin's  eduentioii, 
and  he  wa»  accxirdingly  sent  in  1R25,  when  be  wai  a  little  over  six 
tccn  years  old,  to  join  bis  elder  brother,  irlto  was  attending  th 
medical  dasftcs  of  the  l-'nivcrsity  of  Edinbni^h.  It  was  intendei 
that  be  should  begin  the  study  of  oiedictac,  and  <iualifr  himself  fui 
that  profession  ;  but  be  had  already  discovered  that  a  siiflicient  com- 
petence would  eventually  come  to  him  to  enable  him  to  lire  in  some 
comfort  aiid  iudcjteudencc.  So  lie  went  to  the  lectures  with  no  very 
strongs  detenuiuation  to  get  from  them  as  much  gond  as  if  be  knew 
that  his  living  was  to  depend  on  his  auccess.  lie  found  them 
"  intolerably  dull,"  and  records  in  maturcr  years  hia  deliberate  con- 
Tictioa  that  "  there  are  no  advantages,  and  many  diaadvaatagoa,  i' 
lectures  compared  with  rending."  That  be  did  not  conquer  hi 
repugnance  to  ihc  study  of  anatomy  in  particular  i%  remarkable, 
wben  we  cOBsidcr  bow  strong  already  was  bis  lore  of  biology,  and 
how  wholly  it  dominated  bis  later  life.  Tendcroess  of  nature  seems 
to  have  bad  much  to  do  with  bis  repugnance.  He  could  uot  bear  the 
sight  of  Huffering ;  the  cases  in  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Infirmary 
dUtreHed  him,  and  uller  bringing  himself  to  attcud  for  the  first  tim 
the  operating  theatre,  he  nisbed  away  before  the  o|>eratioQa  were  com 
pleted,  and  never  went  back.  But  he  afterwards  come  to  r^ard  a> 
one  of  the  greatest  eviU  of  bis  life  that  he  had  not  been  urged 
conquer  his  dixgutit  and  make  himself  practically  familiar  with  t 
details  of  human  anatomy.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  learn  with  what 
aversion  be  regarded  the  instructions  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  i 
History  in  the  UuiTersity,  Jameson  could  ccrtatuly  kindle,  or  at  t 
least  stimulate,  enthusiasm  in  some  young  souls,  as  the  brilliant  ' 
band  of  naturalints  tmincd  under  him  in  Edward  Forbes'  time 
•ufBcieatly  pruvi>ti.  Rut  to  others  be  undoubtedly  was^  what  Darwin 
describes  him,  "  incredibly  dull."  If  the  professorial  teaching  was  ' 
dcfcctii-c,  bowerer,  the  loss  seems  to  hare  been  in  good  nieasurti^^ 
made  np  by  the  companioDship  of  fellow-sludrots  of  kindred  taateSr^H 
with  whom  the  future  naturalist  explored  the  neighbourhood  of  i 
Edinbu^h.  Collecting  animals  irom  the  tidal  pools  of  the  estuary  I 
of  the  Forth,  and  srcorapanying  the  Newhavcn  Oshcrmen  in  their 
dredging  royages  for  oysters,  he  found  plenty  of  material  for  study, 
and  employed  himself  in  dissecting  as  well  as  he  could.  Iq  tlta 
course  of  these  obscrrations  be  made  bis  fimt  recorded  discovery, 
which  was  "  that  the  so-called  ora  of  Ftaatra  had  the  power  of 
independent  moTcmcnt  by  means  of  cilia,  and  were,  in  fact,  lurm;." 
As  a  part  of  his  love  of  Nature  and  out-of-door  empLoymeuts, 
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became  a.Q  nrdont  sportstnaji,  rase  even  long  before  dnVf  in  order  to 
reach  ttie  grouud  betimes,  anil  weat  to  bed  with  bU  sboot log- boots 
placed  opeQ  close  beside  bim,  tbat  aot  a  moment  might  he  toat  ia 
getting  into  them. 

Wbeu  two  aensioua  btul  been  passed  at  Edinburgh  aud  uo  great 
zeal  appeared  for  the  medical  profcssioQ,  Darwia's  father  proposed  to 
him  tbat  he  should  become  a  clcr{,'yiiian,  for  it  was  out  of  the 
t)uestion  that  the  joung  etudeiit  should  be  alloved  to  turn  into  aa 
idle  sportiog  man^  as  be  bade  fair  to  do.  After  soine  time  girea  to 
reflection  on  tbi»  momeutous  change  ia  his  career,  Daririo,  who  "did 
not  then  la  the  least  doubt  the  strict  and  literal  truth  of  every  word 
ia  the  Bible,"  agreed  to  the  propiwal.  Mauy  year*  afterwards,  when 
he  had  riicn  to  fame,  and  hia  photograph  was  the  subject  of  public 
disirusflion  nt  a  German  ptycbologicat  society,  he  was  declared  by  cue 
of  the  speakers  to  have  "the  bump  of  reverence  developed  enough  for 
ten  priests."  So  that  in  one  respect,  as  he  says  of  himself,  be  was 
well  (itted  to  be  a  clergyman.  In  another  and  more  serious  qualifi* 
cation,  however,  he  found  himself  lamentably  aud  almost  incredibly 
deficient.  If  bis  two  years  at  Edinburgh  had  not  added  much  to 
hia  stock  of  prufesaional  knowledge,  they  seem  to  have  driven  out  of 
bis  bead  what  sJcndcr  share  of  cluaicai  learning  he  bad  imbibed  at 
Shrewsbury.  He  had  actually  forgotten  some  of  the  Grecic  letters, 
and  had  to  bf^in  again,  therefore,  at  the  very  beginning.  But  after 
a  few  months  of  pretimiDary  traiuiug  he  found  himself  able  to 
proceed  to  Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1K28,  when  he 
was  now  nearly  nineteen  years  of  age.  So  far  as  concerned 
academical  studies,  tlie  three  years  at  the  Uuiversity  were,  in  his  own 
opinion,  as  much  wasted  time  us  bis  residence  at  Ddinburgh  or  his 
life  at  school  had  been.  He  attempted  mathcmatiCB,  which  ho  found 
repugnant.  In  claitsics  he  did  as  little  as  he  could;  but  in  the  end 
he  took  his  B..\.  degree,  and  got  the  tenth  place  on  the  li-tt  of  those 
who  did  not  go  iu  for  honoun,  The  disgust  for  geology  with  which 
the  VVerneriaQ  doctrines  at  Edinburgh  had  inspired  him,  prevented  him 
from  becomiug  a  pupil  of  St-d^wick.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  oa 
what  might  have  been  his  ultimate  bent  had  he  then  como  under  the 
■pell  of  that  eloquent,  enthusiastic,  and  most  lovable  man.  Not 
impn>bBbly  he  would  hare  become  an  ardent  geologist,  dedicating 
more  exclusively  to  that  science  the  genius  and  industry  which  he 
devoted  to  biology  and  to  natural  history  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  his  Cambridge  life  which  he  records  are 
fnii  of  interest  in  their  bearing  on  his  futnre  career.  Forcmoat 
among  them  stands  the  frieodHhip  which  he  formed  with  Professor 
Hcuslow,  whose  lectures  on  botany  he  attended.  He  joined  ia  the 
class  excursion)!,  and  found  them  delightful.  But  still  more  proUtable 
to  him  were  the  long  and  almost  daily  walks  which  he  enjoyed  with 
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bis  teacher  duriag  tbe  latter  lialf  of  his  tiue  at  Ounbri^gc.  Hcoslow': 
wide  range  of  acquircracut,  modesty,  uuscllisbDess,  cottrtcsy,  gCBtl 
ness  and  [lictr,  fasciiiatcd  bim  and  exerted  on  him  an  mflueucewbicb, 
mure  tban  anything  else,  tended  tu  shape  bis  whole  future  life.  Tbe^ 
loTc  of  trsTcl,  which  had  been  kindled  by  his  boyish  reading,  no«fl 
took  a  deeper  hold  of  him  bs  he  rcud  Humboldt's  "  PersoDal  NauT«-  ' 
lire,"  and  Hcrechers  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nat 
FbiloGophy."  He  dctcnuined  to  visit  Tencriffe,  and  cren  went 
far  AS  to  ioqairc  about  ships.  But  bis  duirc  vas  soon  to  bo  gralifie 
in  a  far  other  and  more  comprchensiTC  royagc.  At  the  close 
college  life  be  ma  fortunate  enough,  through  IleDslow 
ofices,  to  accompany  Sedgwick  in  a  geological  excursion  in  North 
WalcB.  There  can  bu  little  doubt  that  this  short  trip  suQlccd  io_ 
efface  the  dislike  of  geology  which  he  had  cr>nccived  at  Edinburgh^ 
and  to  shoir  him  how  much  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  increase  tbe 
Bum  of  geological  knowledge.  To  use  hb  own  phrase,  he  beg'an 
"  work  like  a  tiger"  at  geol(^y. 

But  be  now  had  reiiehcd   the  main  turning-point  of  his    oareor. 
On  returning  home   from  his  ramble  with  Sedgwick  be  found 
letter  from    Hcnglow,  telling  him   that    Captain  Fitz-Roy,  who  w: 
about  to  start  on  the    memorable  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  waa  willing 
to  girc  up  giart  of  his  own  cabin  to  any  competent  young  man  who 
would  volunteer  to  go  with  him  without  pay  as  naturalist.     The  post 
was  offered  to  Darwiuj  and  after  some  natural  objections  on  the  pari 
cf  hia    father,    who    thought    that  such   a  wild  scheme    would 
disreputable  to  liJs   character  as  a  futuro  clergyman,  was  accepted. 
His  iutcntiou  of  becoming   a   clergyman,  and  his  father's  nish  that 
he  should  do  so,    were  never  formalty  given  npj    but  from  this  timo 
onward  they  dropped  out  of  tight,     llic  Beagle  weighed  anchor  from 
Flynkouth  on   the  27th  of  December  1831,  and  returned  o&  the  Sod 
of  October  1836. 

Of  the  voyage  in  the  Beanie  and  its  scientific  fruits  Dirwiu  him- 
self has  left  ample  record  iu  Ills  "  Journal  of  Bescarcbeit,"  aud  in  the 
various  memoirs  oa  apccial  branches  of  research  which  he  afterwaida 
puhtisbed.  The  editor  of  the  Biography  has  wisely  refrained  from 
repeatiug  the  story  of  this  important  part  of  his  father's  life.  Bat 
he  has  given  a  new  charm  to  it  by  priating  a  few  of  the  letters  written 
daring  the  voyage,  which  help  os  to  realize  still  more  vividly  tbe  IiTd 
and  work  of  tbe  naturalist  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the  world. 
We  can  picture  him  in  his  little  cabin  working  diligently  at  ibo 
structure  of  marine  creatures,  but  driven  cveiy  now  and  then  to  U 
down  as  a  relief  from  the  sca-sickacss  which  worried  him  during  tbi 
voyage,  aud  was  thought  by  some  to  have  permanently  injured  bia 
health.  IrTe  see  him  Uttering  the  deck  with  his  spectaiens,  and 
thereby  railing  the  lodignatioa  of  the  prim  first    lieutenant,  who 
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declared  he  vould  like  to  turn  tlie  nnturalist  Bud  his  mess  "out  of 
the  place,"  but  who,  in  spite  uf  tliia  want  of  sympathy,  va«  reoogniied 
bj  Darwin  as  a  "glorious  fellow."  Wo  watch  him  io  the  tropical 
forests  luid  lu  the  calm  gIoric:i  of  the  tropical  nights  with  the  young 
officers  listening  to  bis  expositioa  of  the  wouder*  of  Nature  around, 
them.  And,  above  all,  wo  mark  his  exuberant  enthosiasm  in  the  ncv 
aspects  of  the  world  that  came  before  him,  bis  gentleness,  unfailing 
good<natore  and  courtesy,  that  eudoarcd  him  alike  to  every  ofliccr  and 
sailor  in  the  ship.  The  olGceis  playfully  dubbed  him  their  "dear 
old  philoaophcr,"  aud  the  men  called  him  "  our  flycatcher." 

For  one  who  wua  to  take  a  fiircmost  place  among  the  naturalists  of 
fdl  time— that  is,  iu  the  true  old  sense  of  the  word  naturalist,  men  with 
sympathies  andiiuight  for  every  dcpartmcut  of  Nature,  and  not  mere 
apoctalists  working  laboriously  in  their  own  limited  field  of  research  — 
there  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  a  more  instructivo  and  stimu- 
lating journey  than  that  which  was  proridcd  for  Darwin  by  the  voyage 
of  the  Beagle.  The  route  lay  by  the  Cn(M;  dc  Verd  Islands  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  Bruzil,  southward  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
and  op  the  western  aide  of  the  South  Amcricau  coatincut  as  far  as 
Callao.  It  then  struck  westward  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
Galapagos  archipelago,  Tahciti,  New  Zealand,  Sydney  and  Tasmania, 
turning  round  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  way  of  Keeling  Islands  and 
the  Mauritius  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then  by  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  Island  to  the  coast  uf  Brazil,  where  the  chronomctncal 
mcaauremeut  of  tbc  world,  which  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
Beadle's  circumnavigation,  was  to  be  completed,  and  so  ouce  more 
across  the  Atlantic  homewards.  Almost  every  aspect  of  "Nature  was 
encountered  iu  such  n  journey.  The  luxuriant  forests  of  the  tropics, 
the  glaciers  and  snowticlds  of  Tienra  del  Fuego,  the  arid  wastes  of 
Patagonia,  the  green  and  fertile  Pampas,  the  volcanic  wlets  of  mid- 
ocean,  the  lofty  Cordillera  of  a  great  continent,  arose  one  by  one 
before  tbc  eager  gaze  of  the  young  observer.  Kachscenc  wldcucd 
his  experience  of  the  outer  aspects  of  the  world,  quickened  his 
powers  ^of  observation,  deepened  his  sympathy  with  Nature  as  a 
whole,  and  likewise  supplied  him  with  abundant  materials  for 
future  study  in  the  life-work  which  he  had  now  definitely  set  before 
himself.  We  must  think  of  him  during  those  five  momcntouii  years 
as  patiently  accumulating  the  facts  and  shaping  in  his  uiiud  the 
problcma  which  were  to  funiish  the  occupation  of  all  bis  after  life. 

During  tbc  voyage  he  had  written  loug  letten  to  bis  friends 
descriptive  of  what  he  bad  seen  and  done.  lie  likewise  forwarded 
considerable  eoltcctions  of  specimens  gathered  by  bim  at  various 
plaeea.  His  scientific  activity  was  therefore  well  known  to  his 
acquaintances,  and  even  to  a  wider  circle  at  home,  for  some  of  his 
letters  to  Heuslow  were  privately  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
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membera  of  the  Cftmbndfte  Philosophical  Society.  It  vould  bave  beea 
difiicult  for  aoy  ctcd  of  his  most  intimate  friends  to  offer  a  ptauaiblc 
conjecture  as  to  the  line  of  inquiry  in  natural  science  that  lie  would 
ultimately  select  as  the  one  along  vhicfa  be  more  particularly  dewnd^ 
to  advance.  An  onlooker  might  hare  naturally  believed  tliat  tL< 
ardent  young  observer  vould  choose  geology,  and  cod  by  becoming^ 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  that  dcpartmeut  of  toicncc.  In  hU_ 
"  Journal  of  Researches,"  and  in  the  letters  from  the  Beagle  jual 
published,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  ho  shons  the  fascination  ibatl 
geology  now  had  for  him.  lie  had  thoroughly  thrown  off  the  incubus 
of  'Wcraerianiani.  From  Lyell's  book  and  Sedgwick's  personal  influence 
lie  had  diecoTcrrd  how  absorbingly  inlcrtstiiig  is  the  history  of  the 
earth.  M'riting  to  bis  friend,  W.  1>.  Fus,  from  Lima,  in  the  tumnwr 
of  IBSo,  he  expresses  his  ple&svrc  io  hearing  that  bis  correspondent 
hod  some  iutcntion  of  studying  geology;  which,  he  snys,  offers  "  »u 
much  larger  a  field  of  thought  than  the  other  branches  of  natural 
history  ;  "  and,  moreorer,  "  ta  a  capital  science  to  begin,  as  it  requlm 
nothing  but  a  little  reading,  thiukiiig  and  hamnacring"  While  the 
whole  of  bis  "  Journal  "  shows  ou  every  page  how  keen  were  his 
powers  of  obscrTation,  and  how  coD»laatly  he  was  on  the  watch  for 
new  facts  in  many  fields  of  natural  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  gcologietl 
problems  that  he  returns  most  frc-qucntty  and  fully.  And  never  beforv 
in  the  history  of  science  had  these  problems  been  attacked  by  an 
actual  observer  over  so  vast  a  space  of  tlie  earth's  surface,  with  more 
acutencss  and  patience,  or  discussed  with  «uch  breadth  of  view.  Then) 
ia  somethiog  almost  ludicrous  iu  the  contrast  between  his  method  of 
treatment  of  volcanic  pheuomeoa  and  that  of  his  professor  at  l^d!u> 
burgh  only  six  short  ycart  before.  Dut  though  geological  questions, 
being  the  most  obvious  and  approachable,  took  up  ho  large  ashare  of  hiaj 
time  and  attention,  he  was  already  ]>ondering  on  ioaie  of  the  great 
biological  mysteries  the  unveiling  of  which  in  Inter  years  waa  to  be 
his  main  occupation,  and  to  form  the  basis  on  which  hia  renown  ai  an 
IDvcstigator  was  chiefly  to  rest. 

On  his  rctuni  to  Kngland,  in  October  1836,  Darwin  at  once  took  ha 
plnce  among  the  acknowledged  men  of  acicuce  of  his  country.  For 
B  time  his  health  continued  to  be  such  aa  to  allow  him  to  get 
through  a  large  amount  of  work.  The  next  two  years,  which  in  hia 
own  opinion  were  the  most  active  of  his  life,  were  spent,  partly  nt 
Cambridge  and  partly  in  Loudon,  in  the  preparation  of  his  "  Journal 
of  llcsearches,"  or  the  zoological  and  gi-tilugical  results  of  the 
voyage,  and  of  vftrious  papers  for  the  GcoIogi''al  and  Zoological 
Soeietic>>.  So  keen  was  his  geological  zeal  that,  almost  against  hta 
better  judgment,  he  vas  prevailctl  upou  to  undcrlako  the  duties  of 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Geotogiea]  Society,  an  olBco  which  he 
coutinucd  to  hold  for  three  years.    And  at  each  period  of  enforced 
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bolidsy,  for  his  health  had  already  heguu  to  givo  way,  he  occupied 
himself  with  geological  work  lu  the  field.  Iti  the  Midlands  he 
vatched  the  opcratious  of  cnrth-vormB,  and  began  those  inquiries 
wltich  formed  the  anbjcct  of  bis  last  research,  and  of  the  volume  oa 
"  Vegetable  Mould  "  which  he  puljti&hcd  not  loDg  before  his  death. 
In  the  iligfalandE  he  studied  the  famous  Parallel  Uoads  of  Glen  Ray  ; 
aod  bis  work  there,  though  in  after  years  he  ackuowledgMl  it  to  be 
"  a  great  failure/'  he  felt  at  the  time  to  have  been  "  oue  of  the  most 
difficult  and  instructive  tanks"  he  bad  ever  uudertakeu. 

lu  the  beginning  of  1H39  Darwin  marricil  his  cousin,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  grand  •daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  Etruria 
Works,  and  took  a  house  in  London.  But  the  cntrica  of  ill-hetiith 
in  his  diary  groir  more  frequent.  For  a  time  he  and  his  vife  vent 
into  society,  and  took  their  share  of  the  scicnliiie  life  and  work  of 
the  inctro|)oItBL  But  he  was  eompdlcd  gradually  to  withdraw  from 
this  kind  of  f^xiateuce  which  suited  neither  of  tbem,  and  eventually 
they  determined  to  live  in  the  country.  Accordiugly.  he  purchased  a 
bouse  and  grounds  at  Down  in  a  ncqucstcrcd  part  of  Kent,  some 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  moved  thither  iu  the  autumn  of 
I8-i2.  In  tbnt  quiet  home  be  paued  the  remaining  forty  yean  of  hia 
life.  It  was  there  that  his  children  were  born  and  grew  up  around 
bim,  that  be  carried  on  the  rcHcarclioa  and  worked  out  the  generali- 
eations  that  have  changed  the  whole  realm  of  scieuce,  tliat  he  received 
bis  friends  and  the  Btrangcra  who  carac  from  eveiy  country  to  ace 
bim ;  and  it  was  there  that,  after  a  long  and  laborious  life,  full 
of  ardour  and  work  to  the  la»t,  he  died  at  the  age  of  BevcDty-tbrec, 
on  the  mth  of  April  18K3. 

Tlie  story  of  bis  life  at  Down  is  almost  wholly  coincident  with  the 
history  of  the  development  of  his  views  on  evolution,  and  the  grawtb 
and  appearance  of  the  successive  volumes  which  he  gave  to  the  world. 
For  the  first  four  years  hia  geological  tastes  continued  in  the  ascendant. 
During  that  interval  there  appeared  three  remarkable  works,  hia 
voluEne  on  "Coral  Islands,"  that  ou  "Volcanic  lalandu,"  and  his 
"  Geological  Ob«ervation»  on  South  America."  Of  these  trealisea  that 
on  coral  reefs  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  geologists  for  the 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  its  theoretical  explanations.  Before  it 
was  written,  the  prevalent  view  of  the  origin  of  these  insular  masses 
of  coral  was  that  which  regarded  cacb  of  them  as  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  volcano,  the  circular  shape  of  an  atoll  or  ring  of  coral  being 
held  to  mark  the  outline  of  the  submerged  crater  on  wliich  it  rested. 
But  Darwin,  in  thdwing  the  uutenahleneu  of  this  explanation, 
pointed  out  how  easily  the  rings  of  coral  might  have  arisen  from  the 
upward  growth  of  the  reef-building  cornls  round  an  island  slowly 
sinking  into  tlie  xea.  He  was  thus  led  to  look  upon  the  vast  regions  uf 
ocean  dotted  with  coral  islands  as  areas  of  gradual  subsidence,  and 
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lie  could  ailducfl  every  stage  in  the  process  of  growtb,  from  Uie  slii 
reef  just   bcgiDDing,   as  it    were,   to   form   round  the  islantl,  to 
completed  aioll,  where  the  last  rcatigc  of  the  encircled  land  Lad  dts 
appeared  under  the  central  lagoon.     More  rceetit  rcEcarchcs  bjr  othfl^^ 
obserrcra  hare,  ia  the  opliiiou  of  some  writers,  proved  that  the  irid^H 
spread  submcrgeucc  demanded  hy  Darwin's  theory  is  not  required  to 
account  for  the  present  form  and  distribution  of  coral  islands.     But 
his  work  will  ever  remain  a  classic  in  tbo  history  of  geologr. 

After  working  up  the  geological  results  of  the  loog  voyage  in  the 
heagle,  be  set  himself  with  great  dctertDination  to  more  purclr  zoo* 
logical  details.  Vi'hilc  on  the  coast  of  Chili  he  bad  found  a  cutious 
new  cirripcdcj  to  understand  the  structure  of  which  he  had  to 
examine  and  dissect  many  of  the  comnioa  forms.  The  memoir, 
which  was  originally  deugncd  to  dcf*cribc  only  bis  new  tyje, 
gradually  expanded  into  an  elaborate  monograph  on  tbo  Cirripcdn 
(barnacles)  as  a  whole  group.  For  eight  years  be  continued  thia 
nelf-imposed  task,  getting  at  last  so  weary  of  it  us  to  feel  at  times 
as  if  the  labour  bad  been  in  ^omc  sense  wasted  which  he  bad  spent 
orer  it,  and  this  suspicion  seems  to  hare  remained  witJi  htm  in 
maturcr  years.  13ut  when  at  last  the  two  balky  volumcsj  of  mora 
than  one  thousand  pages  of  tcit,  with  forty  detailed  plates,  made 
their  appear&Dce,  Ibcy  ucrc  hailed  oa  an  admirable  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  comparatirely  little  known  department  of  the 
animal  kiugdom.  In  the  interests  of  science,  perhaps,  their  chief  i 
Tolue  is  to  be  recognized  not  so  much  in  their  own  high  merit  aa  in 
the  practical  training  which  their  prcpuratiuu  gave  the  author  in  . 
anatomical  detail  and  class) tication.  lie  spoke  of  it  himself  aflef^H 
wards  as  a  valuable  disciptiuc,  and  TrofeMor  Huxley  truly  afKnn^^ 
that  the  influence  of  this  discipline  was  riuhle  in  crcrythiag  whioh 
he  afterwards  wrote. 

It  was  after  Darwin  had  got  rid  of  his  herculeon  labours  over 
"Cirripedc   book"   that   he   began  to  settle  down   scrioualy    to 
great  work  of  his  life — the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  apecies 
of  plants  and  animals.     One  of  the  three  rolumcs  of  the  Biography 
ia  entirely  devoted  to  tracing  the  growth  of  his  views  on  this  subject, 
and  the  preparation  and  reception  of  the  great  work  ou  the  *'  Origin 
of  Species."      lu  no  part  of  his   task   has  the   editor   shown  greater 
tact  and  skill  than  in  this.      From  the  earliest  jottings,  which  show 
that  the  idea  had  taken  hold  of  Darwin's  mind,  wc  arc  led  unwaida 
through  successive  journals,  letters,  and  published  worky,  markiog  as 
vc  go  how  steadily  the  idea  was  pursued,  and  how  it  shaped  itself 
more  and  more  definitely  in  his  mind.     It  is  impossible  to  condecso 
this  story  within  the  limits  of  a  Review  article,  and  tbo  coudeDtation 
even  if  possible,  would  spoil   the  ntory,  which  must  be  left  as  Cold  i 
the  anthor'a  own   words.     Briefly^  it  may  lie  stated  here   that  b 
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seems  to  hare  beta  first  led  to  ponder  orer  the  question  of  tbc  trans- 
mutation  of  a|iccie9  bj  facts  that  had  come  under  liia  notice  during 
the  South  Amcric&u  part  of  tlie  voyage  in  tho  Beagle — such  as  the 
discovery  of  the  fossU  remaiiii  of  hu;;e  auimals  akta  to,  hut  yet  very 
distinct  from,  the  liriog  armadillos  of  the  same  regions;  the  manner 
in  which  closely  allied  animals  vere  found  to  replace  one  another, 
a&  he  followed  thrm  over  the  continrnt  ;  and  the  rcmorkahlc 
character  of  tic  llora  and  fauna  of  the  Galapagos  archipelago.  "  It 
was  evident/' he  aayi,  "  that  such  facta  as  these,  as  well  aa  many 
others,  could  only  be  explained  on  the  suppositiou  that  species 
gradually  become  modiGcd ;  and  the  subject  h:tuutcd  mc."  His 
first  note-book  for  the  accumulation  of  facts  bearing  on  the  question 
was  opened  in  July  IHItZ,  and  from  that  date  he  continued  to  gather 
them  "on  B  wholesale  scale,  more  especially  with  respect  to  domesti- 
cated productions,  by  printed  inquiries,  by  conversation  with  skilful 
breeders  and  gardeners,  and  by  exteusire  reading/'  lie  soon  per- 
ceived tliat  selection  was  tho  secret  of  succcsa  in  tho  artificial  pro- 
duction of  the  useful  varieties  of  plants  and  animals.  Uut  how  this 
priuciple,  ho  fertile  in  results  vhen  employed  liy  man,  <x>uld  be  applied 
in  csptanation  of  Nature's  oi>erationii,  remained  a  mystery  to  him 
until  in  October  1838,  when,  happening  to  read  for  amusement 
Malthus'  book  "  Ou  the  Principle  of  Population,"  he  found  at  last  a 
theory  with  which  to  work.  With  this  guiding  principle  he  instituted 
&  laborious  iDvestigation  ou  the  breeding  of  pigeons,  and  experiments 
on  the  flotation  of  eggo,  the  vitality  of  seeds,  and  other  qcacions,  the 
solution  of  which  seemed  desirable  as  his  researches  advaoeed.  He 
says  himself  that,  to  avoid  prejudice  in  favour  of  Ids  own  views, 
he  refrained  for  some  time  from  writing  even  the  briefest  sktteh 
of  the  theory  he  had  formed,  and  that  it  was  not  until  June,  11*1*', 
that  he  allowed  himself  the  satisfaction  of  writing  a  very  brief 
pencil  abstract  in  thirty-five  pages,  which  two  years  afterwards  he 
enlarged  to  330  pages,  and  had  fairly  copied  out.  This  precious 
mauuseript  was  the  germ  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species." 

With  characteristic  caution,  however,  he  kept  his  essay  in  his  desk, 
and  with  equally  charactcriiitic  ardour,  industry  and  paticuec  vent  ou 
with  the  laboriona  task  of  accumulating  evidence.  His  friends  were 
of  conrsc  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  research  and  of  the  remark- 
able views  to  which  be  had  hceu  led  regarding  the  history  of  speciea. 
And  as  these  views  could  hardly  fait  in  tho  end  to  become  generally 
known,  it  was  desirable  that  the  first  publicatioD  of  them  should  be 
made  by  himself.  This  having  been  urged  upon  him  by  Lycll,  he 
began  early  in  the  year  1856  to  write  out  his  views  iu  detail  on  a 
acale  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  on  which  the  "  Origin  of 
Spceies"  afterwards  appeared.  This  work  he  coutiuucd  steadily  for 
two  years,  when  it  was  interrupted  (June  1858)  by  tbc   (urrival  of  a 
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remarkalile  manuBcript  esMy  by  "Sir.  A.  K.  WftUaoe,  who,  workiog  i 
the    Malay  archipelago,  liail  arrived  tt    cobcIuwodb    identical  with 
tboee  vf  DamiD  himHelf.     Darwia'a  gcDerous  impulse  was  to 
this  euay  for   publication  irrespectife  of  auy  claim  of  Lis  own 
priority  :  but  liis  fricuils,    Ljcll  uud  Sir  JoHcpb  Hooker,  persuaded 
him  to  allow  extracts  Irom  bia  early  sketch  of  16H  aud  jurt  of  a 
letter  written  to  Prorcuor  Asa  G  ray  in  IKi>7,  to  be  read,  together  with 
Mr.  Wnllacc'H  coiitribiitioii,  before  the  Jjiuaean  Society,  and  to  be 
printed  iu  the  Society's  "Journal."      He  now  net  to  work  upon  that 
epitome    of  his     obeervatioua    and    deductions    wbicli    appcaxdl 
November  IHoO,  as  tbe  immortal  "  Origin  of  Species." 

Those  wbo  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  publication  of  this  work, 
cannot  but  marvel  at  tbe  change  wliicb,  since  that  day,  not  yet  thirty 
years  ago,  has  come  alike  upon  the  non-scientific  and  the  ficicutifi< 
part  of  the  commnnity  in  their  estimation  of  it.      Professor  Hoxlo; 
has  furnished  to  tbe  Biography  a  graphic  chapter  on  the  reception 
the  book,  and  in  bis  vigorous  and  witty  style  recalls  the  furious  anil 
fatuous  objections  that    were    urged    again»t   it.      A   much  longer 
chapter   will    be  required  to  describe  the  cbauge  which  tbe  advent  of 
the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  has  wrought  in  erery  departmcut  of  science, 
aud  nut  of  science  only,  but  of  philosophy.     The  principle  of  evolu- 
tion, so  early  broached  and  so  long  discreiUted,  has  now  at  lut  been 
proclaimed  and  aceeptcd  as  the  guiding  idea  in  the  iuveatigation  of 
Nature. 

One  of  the  most  marrellous  aspects  of  Darwin's  work  was  the  wa 
in  which  he  seemed  always  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  every  depart* 
ment  of  inqoiry  into  which  the  conrso  of  his  researches  led  him  to 
look.  The  specialists  who,  in  their  own  narrow  domains,  had  beea 
toiling  fur  years,  patiently  gathering  facts  and  timidly  drawing 
infercucea  from  tliem,  were  astonished  to  find  that  one  who,  to  their 
eyes,  was  a  kind  uf  outsider,  could  point  out  to  them  the  plain 
meaning  of  tbingH  which,  though  entirely  familiar  to  ibero,  they  had 
never  adctiuatcly  understood.  The  central  idea  of  the  "  Ortgio  of 
Species "  is  an  example  of  this  iu  the  biological  sciences.  Th< 
chapter  on  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  ic^-ord  is  another. 

After  ihe  publication  of  the  "  Origin,"  Darwin  gave  to  the  world 
during  a  succession  of  years  a  series  of  volume«,  in  which  some  o£^^ 
his  observations  aud   conclusions  were  worked  out  in  fuller  detail.^^ 
His   books  on    the  fertilisation  of  orchids,  on  the  movementa  and 
habits   of  climbing  plants,  on    the   variation  of  animals    and    plants 
under  domestication,  on  the  effects  of  cross  and   sclf-fL-rtiliKatioii  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  on  the  different  forms  of  ilowcra  on  plants  of 
the  same  upecics,  were   mainly  based  on  his  own  Quiet  work  in 
greenhouse  and  garden  at   Down.      Hia  volumes  on  the   descent 
man,   and  on  the  expression   of  the  emotions  in  man  aud  animaUi 
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completed  liU  contrtbationa  to  the  biological  argument.  Hia  lut 
Tolumc,  published  the  year  before  his  death,  treatei  of  the  foroiatioa 
of  vegetable  mould,  aud  the  habits  of  earth-worms,  and  the  preparation 
of  it  enablcii  him  to  rcrire  some  of  the  geological  cuthniium  which 
so  marked  the  earlier  years  of  his  life. 

Such,  iti  briefest  outline,  was  the  work  accomplished  by  Charles 
Darwin.  The  admirable  biography  prepared  by  his  boti  ennbles  us  to 
folloir  its  proi;rc!is  from  the  be^DDiog  to  the  close.  But  higher  erea 
thau  the  intellect  which  achicred  the  work  was  the  moral  character 
which  shoQc  thn)ugh  it  all.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  words  to 
coorcy  what  Darwia  was  to  those  who  did  not  peraonaily  know  him, 
this  has  bccu  done  iu  the  "  Lire."  His  boh  has  written  a  touching 
chapter,  eutitlcd,  "  Keminiaccaces  of  my  Father's  Everyday  Life,"  in 
which  the  man  as  he  lixcd  aud  worked  is  viridly  pictured.  From 
that  sketch,  and  from  Darwin's  own  tetters,  the  reader  may  conceive 
liuw  noble  was  the  character  of  the  great  naturalist.  lUs  industry 
and  patience,  in  apltc  of  the  daily  physical  suffering  that  marked  the 
Ia4t  forty  years  of  his  life ;  hia  utter  uaecltish&css  and  tender  con- 
sideration for  others ;  his  lifelong  modesty  that  led  him  to  see  the 
worst  of  his  own  work  aud  the  beat  of  that  of  other  men ;  hts  scru- 
pulous honour  and  unbending  veracity;  his  intense  desire  to  bo 
accurate  even  in  the  smallest  partictilars,  and  the  trouble  he  took  to 
secure  stich  accuracy ;  his  aympathy  with  the  struggles  of  younger 
men.  and  his  readiness  to  help  them  ;  bis  eagerness  for  the  establish- 
meat  of  truth  by  wliomaocver  dJacovercil  ;  his  intcrcat  up  to  the  very 
last  ia  the  adraucemeat  of  science  ;  bU  playful  humour ;  Ids  unfailing 
courtesy  and  gratitude  for  even  the  smallest  acts  of  kindness — tfaeae 
elements  of  a  lofty  moral  nature  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  Bio- 
graphy. Ko  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  without 
the  conrictioQ  that,  by  making  known  to  the  world  at  lur^c  what 
Darwin  was  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a  great  original  investigator,  they 
place  him  on  a  still  loftier  pinnacle  of  greatness  than  that  to  which 
the  voice  of  bis  contemporaries  had  already  raised  him. 
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THE    UNEMPLOYED. 


THE  unemployed  may  be  conTeniently  clauified  into  those  who 
must  Deeds  find  work  and  cannot  obtain  it,  and  those  vrho 
need  not  and  do  not  try  to.  Both  classes  are  to-day  very  numeroos 
in  this  country^  but  it  is  mainly  with  the  fonner,  and  their  condition, 
there  is  most  need  at  present  to  be  concerned.  Naturally  enough, 
it  is  the  "  have  nots  "  who  are  using  the  improved  machinery  of  the 
time  for  social  and  political  agitation.  The  avowed  object  is,  to 
emphasize  the  demand  of  the  more  honest  among  them  for  **  work 
or  bread."  This  proclamation  for  work  or  bread  of  the  unauthorized 
idlersj  nod  mob,  appears  reasonable  enough  when  emanating  from 
industriously  minded  starring  men,  fellow-citizens  with  ourselves  of 
a  highly  civilized,  law  girt,  affluent  community. 

The  accumulation  of  the  national  wealth  outstrips  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  population,  without  ensuring  any  effectual  levelling  up 
process.  Indeed  it  serves  mostly  to  heighten  and  peak  the  great 
social  inequalities  as  between  the  capitalist  and  the  jobbing  day 
labourer.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  existence,  rich  and  potent  as 
the  Empire  we  claim  citizenship  in  is,  of  widespread  privation  among 
the  working-classes  of  Great  Britain.  This  "  distress"  has  also  now  - 
become  an  aggravated  constant  quantity  in  our  midst.  To-day  men, 
women,  and  children,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  miserably  half  clad, 
have  to  face  the  chill  English  winter  now  upon  us,  hibernating  as 
beat  they  can  in  dark,  frowsy  abodes,  from  which  they  but  emerge  to 
plead  for  bread.  "  Beggars,  thriftless,  lazy  beggars,  all  of  them,"  say 
the  strong,  hard-headed,  matter-of-fact  people,  who  in  the  struggle  for 
wealth  have  emerged  beyond  the  ruck,  with  the  natural  man's  feel- 
ings contracted,  and  case-hardened  towards  their  less  able  and  less 
fortunate  competing  fellow-countrymen.     Beggars  all  forsooth  ;  then 
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are  tliejr  to  be  doublf  pitied,  vho  from  choice  or  idiotic  indolence 
toluntwily  toil  hard  to  crave  almi  and  stolidly  endure  cudlcwi  dis- 
comforts to  lead  such  sorry  modes  of  life.  la  a  speech  dclit-cred  in 
New  York  a  fcir  days  ago^  by  tho  Hight  lioa.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
after  referring  to  the  extraordinary  euergy  atid  success  with  vhich  the 
Anicricans  hod  engaged  in  the  productioa  of  wcaltb,  he  observed : 
*'That  in  the  fatiirc  they  vould  probably  hai'c  to  turn  their  attention 
more  closely  to  the  iiuestion  of  proridiag  bettor  mcnns  for  its  distri- 
bution." A  preciflcly  nimilar  problem  is  already  demanding  solution 
at  our  own  door*.  Relief  works,  and  probably  cmigrntion  itself,  may  in 
the  long  run  prove  but  temporary  stop-gap  remedies  fordistrrssj 
bat  palliatives,  if  not  panaceas,  will  have  to  be  tried  speedily,  if  izom 
no  higher  motive  than  prudence. 

Since  1S83,  during  each  recurring  winter  in  Xiondon  and  other 
large  towns,  people  have  become  familiarized  with  what  is  known  as 
the  "Unemployed  agitation.'"  Is  it  a  genuine  agitation?  "Sty 
answer  is,  "  C-laitc  as  much  so  as  any  political  movement."  When 
nightly  around  the  doors  of  casual  wards,  surging  ia  the  clamorous, 
reeking  crowd,  begging  for  shelter,  there  are  to  be  met,  as  was 
attested  hut  the  other  day,  respectable  clerks,  shorthand  writers,  aud 
skilled  mechanics,  then  there  is  material  enough  for  "  an  unemployed 
agitation,''  No  doubt  there  la  much  in  the  present  movemont  to 
recall  former  and  not  remote  {wrtods  in  our  history.  There  exists 
now,  however,  tiro  or  three  glaring  dilTercnccs  between  our  times 
and  the  past,  which  arc  a  source  of  greatly  added  danger-  to  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  workers  have  the  franchise,  and  through 
the  telegraph  and  the  printing  press  news  is  far  more  rapidly  and 
"widely  diffused,  no  that  they  arc  cuablcd  to  net  in  concerted  masses. 
Responsibility  no  doubt  develops  prudence,  but  can  tbat  apply  in 
the  case  of  thousands  of  famished  men?  Again,  figures  may  be 
produced  to  show  that  wc  arc  not  uoir  so  badly  off  as  in  1871,  when, 
with  a  smaller  population,  considerably  over  a  million  persona  were 
in  receipt  of  relief.  The  lowest  point  was  rcacbc^l  in  1877.  Since 
then  the  numbers  hare  fluctuated  a  great  deal,  until  in  ISSl  a  steady 
incrca*©  commenced  in  the  numbers  of  peisons  receiving  relief. 
Paradoxical  as  it  appears,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because 
there  are  fewer  persona  in  receipt  of  relief  at  this  moment  than  was 
the  case  iu  1871,  there  is  less  actual  distress.  The  Casual  Poor 
Act  of  \SS2,  which  enforced  new  and  more  striagent  conditions  on 
applicants  for  aid,  it  is  widely  assumed,  has  had  much  to  do  with 
keeping  down  ttie  returns.  The  sjiread  of  education  may  also  have 
had  an  iuSucnce  iu  repelling  the  needy  from  th«  workhouse  doora. 

The  periodic  migration  of  the  unemployed  poor^  aa  winter  sets  in, 
from  the  rural  districts  into  the  towu«,  is  uot  to  be  accounted  for 
quite  satisfactorily,  judged  firom  tht-  surface  of  things.     Rent  and 
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roQgh  fare  are  always  cheaper  in  tbe  coactry  districts  than  is 
cities,  and.  probably,  tho  rbauces  of  seciiriog  aa  occuionRl  job  aie 
about  equal  in  lioth.  Were  sucb  comfprtsb]e  cottage  bomes, 
their  Imlf-acre  of  ground  attached,  to  be  bad  in  England  for 
sbilling  a  vcck,  as  Irish  boaids  of  guardians  have  already  built 
rented  iii  caii^iilcrabln  number  at  the  sum  named ;  then  Hodge  and 
the  jobbing  man  might  be  induced  to  enter  upon  bousc-kccping  oear 
the  field  of  their  labour.  Thia  is  but  by  the  way.  'Winter,  of  count, 
practically  atopa  thousands  of  men  who  are  ordinarily  cmplovcd  ia 
briek-making  and  ia  the  building  trades,  and  oumbcn  of  other  rough 
toilers,  moo  and  women,  whose  haunting  dread  is  how  to  battle 
through  the  winter  aud  emerge  as  littk  injured  as  pouible  from  the 
fight.  Here  is  a  host,  who,  if  once  enlisted  in  the  rauka  of  disorder, 
will  not  be  easily  Htayed. 

The  beginning  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  scenes,  which  arc  Id 
respects  but  a  duplicate  of  what  has  occurred  in  Glasgow  aud  o 
towns,  dates  hack  to  the  warm  nights  of  the  past  sumiaer.      Spri 
summer,  and  autumn   may  minimize,  but   they  ennnot  remove, 
depression.     Aa  early  as  the  month  of  July,  numbers  of  idle  men 
and  women,  ay,  and  hapless  childrea  and   IhiIk»,  not  all   vmgnbooda 
from  choice,  hut  leadiug  u  uomsdic  life  within  the  coufiucs  of  tbo 
metropolis,  nightly  set  themselves  down  od  the  benches  and  &agatocica 
under  the   north   wall  of  the   square.      Others,  rightly  or   wrongly, 
esteeming  there  was  too  much  merit  and   humanity  iu  tlie   posfl«wioa 
of  a  taayence  to  waste  it  in  paying  for  an  unclean  bed  in  a  fetid 
lodging-house  for  a  night,  came  and  Joined  themselres  to  the  company 
of  vsHtreh,  who  chattered  and  dozed  the  hours  away  in  the  squ: 
ITard  as  the  granite  was  for  bedding,  it  was  not  "alive  and  iatottraite, 
and  there  van  nbundanee  of  frc&h  air,  aud  fresh  water  in  the  faun 
with  irhich  iu  the  morning  to  perform  their  modest  ablutious.      S 
surprise,  therefore,  need   be  felt  that  Trafalgar  Square  benches  and 
stone  Blabs  became  widely  popular  irith   the  cohorts   of  misforttuio 
and     incompetence.       Of    downright     professional     rascaldom     and 
infamy  there  were  few   among   them,  for  that  class   rarely  stray. 
onlcM  "on  business,"  from  their  alum-burrows  and  dens.     The  utterly 
destitute  plight  of  the  social  castaways,  who  swarmctl  in  the  squarv, 
induced  several  people  who  had  the  means,  to  go  and  distribute  food 
and  money  nmoitg  those  they  thought  the    most   dewn'ing  of  Ldp. 
Their  wctl-intentioiied  kindness  at  ouce  increaneil   the  numbers  of  the 
needy,  and  "  the  Rncnt  site  in  Europe,"   was  in   a  short  time   tamod 
into  a  foul  camp  of  vagranta.     The  quarters  of  these   native  nomad* 
became  even  more  oflcnsive   than   the  encampments  of  the   luckless 
Greek  gipsies,  who,  landing  in  this  country  some  time   ago,  were 
driven  about  &om  place  to  place.     Attention  was  at  length  called  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  state  of  alTairs  iu  front  of  the  Natic 
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Oallery,  whereat  the  First  CommiMioner  of  Works,  Mr.  Plonket, 
jniulc  his  oft-quoted  answer,  that  he  hart  ucithcr  the  power  nor  the 
will,  to  (Irirc  the  homclros,  wretched  people  from  the  square.  The 
wide  publicity  thus  secured  to  the  subject  caused,  what  might  have 
hcca  readily  predicted,  an  immediate  and  great  acccssiou  of  lodgera, 
to  what  the  Home  Seeretiry  has  termed  "  the  private  property  of  the 
CrowD.'  Nor  waa  this  all;  instead  of  a  mere  place  of  nightly  shelter, 
the  lodgers  maile  it  their  home  all  day.  It  was  a  convenient  central 
pn«itiou  for  displaying  their  hitter  lot,  and  exceptionally  well  nituftted 
as  a  sallying  ground  for  begging  forays.  The  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men  in  the  vicinity,  touched  in  their  pockets,  grumbled  terribly,  met 
aud  started  organiiscd  oppoDitioti  to  abolish  the  nuieancc  begotten  of 
poverty  and  vagabondage.  Short  shrift  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
latter  elass,  could  they  bo  weeded  out  of  the  ranks  of  honest  misfortune. 
The  square  had  become  a  dreadful  place,  a  civic  quagmire,  bat  hov 
coutd  it  he  otlietwise  when  rags  and  wretchedness  interpose  upon  the 
prospcrr>us  highways  of  commerce.  What  good  purpose  can  it  serve, 
when  fiazanui  with  rags  and  sores,  intrudes  himself,  as  if  he  meant 
to  stay  where  busy,  well-to-do  tradesman  Dives  does  busincsa. 
This  is  the  nineteenth  century,  not  the  first,  and  have  not  work- 
houses and  casual  wards  been  specially  provided  to  stow  our  Lasarus 
in'f     Not  qoito  sofBctcut  for  bia  uceils,  as  may  be  shown  later  on. 

On  Friday,  the  7tb  of  October  last,  it  somehow  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  six  or  seven  half-crary  loocs,  bitten  by  the  political  taran- 
tula yclepcd  social  democracy,  to  go  at  midnight  to  IVafatgar 
Square  and  preach  the  new  gospel  of  discontent  to  the  starvclinga 
there.  Off  they  went,  these  men — of  the  crafts  of  barber,  cabinct- 
tcaker,  [wiioter,  cobbler,  printer,  window-cleaner  and  labourer  were  they, 
themselves  ouly  a  little  less  needy  and  out  at  elbows  than  the  ragged 
army  of  want — to  preach  and  proselytize.  As  drowning  men  clutch 
at  straws,  so  hungry  nieu  were  found  to  greedily  devour  a  political 
creed  that  promised  work  and  bread  for  all.  Next  day  they  unfurled 
the  red  flag  of  revolatiou  iu  the  H()uare,  and  meetings  and  proccMLODH 
were  openly  begun.  At  first  the  majority  of  their  listeners  were  the 
shiftless  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  eommanity.  Day  by  day,  partly 
through  publicity  in  the  newspaper  press,  with  possibly  a  dulled  hope 
that  the  authorities  might  start  relief  works,  the  nnmhers  increased 
of  the  more  respectable  unemployed  workmen.  There  was  at  an 
early  |)cnod  of  the  agitation  au  attempt  msde  to  hold  n  night  meeting 
and  procesaiOD,  during  which  sho[>s  were  to  he  sacked,  but  the 
Socialists  furled  their  flags  and  vehemently  interposed  to  stop  the 
threatened  raid  of  the  rough.^  Happily,  they  succeetled  in  prevent- 
ing the  contemplated  night  march.  It  was  on  Saturday,  Octol>er  l^th, 
that  the  first  procession  of  the  ''  unemployed  "  this  winter  paraded 
Loudon    streets.      It  wu   a   small   and    iasignificant    band  and, 
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■ItlKnigib  accompanied  S7  police,  they  attracted  my  fittle 
tion.  Dnriug  tbe  foreoooD  of  tbe  folloving  Monday  tins 
appeared  in  the  hjduc  with  nxl  fia^  and— «alkd  bj 
a  band  of  miuic,  compoacd  of  fiies  aod  dnun.  Such  a»  the  matciial] 
vai,  it  »erred  to  lutrodace  tinifonmt^  of  taoraneot,  and  tint 
itep  in  orgaatzing  tbe  mob  was  oommcuced.  Farther  meUiod 
imported  Into  tbe  daily  proceeding*  hj  the  agitaton  gettiog 
meetings  to  send  deputaticins  tu  the  Guvemment,  at  well  as  to  tbe 
civic  anthorittca,  to  insist  on  the  immediate  starting  of  rarioiu  relJef 
worki.  Tbe  mob  bad  now  booome  articulate  and  capable  of  sag- 
geating  methods  of  extending  the  existing  system  of  reltc£  Nc 
"  charity  hot  work ''  was  tbdr  formtUated  petition,  and  the 
were  ready  with  reference  to  ioataacca,  where  public  bodies 
proriiled  relief  works,  which  had  turned  oat  a  double  booa — first 
the  uuemploycd,  aud  next  to  the  commuuity  that  authcwixed  the 

The  arguments  addressed  by  the  SocialUts  to  tbur  hearers  wera] 
maiulr  vonatious  on  the    phrase   "  that  all  wealth  was  but  the 
duct  of  lubuur,  aitd  therefore   the  workers  bad  a  right  to  hraad." 
*'  Capital,  which  was  but  the  creature  of  labour,  was  tyraatiiziug  otcr] 
the  worken,  and  as  ooae  could  honestly  lire  without  liUtoar,  there 
should    l>e  no    unemployed."     "Over    production"   was  acontetl  as: 
imposaiblc,    "as    men's   wonts   grew  with   the   means  of  supplying  J 
them ; "  and    jteriods   of   depression    were    attributed   to    the    "  tn- ' 
ability  of  capitalista  to  make  profit  enough  to  satisfy  their  deouuids, 
and  so  mauufocturing  was  stopped  till  stocks  ran  low  and  prices  went  I 
up."     "  If  the  State  took  possession  of  all  the  means  of  production," 
the  listeners  were  assured,  "there  need  never  be  any  suspensioa  of] 
indtutry,  for   the   more  there  was  produced  the   riijher  all  would 
he."      Tbe     leaden     of    the    movemeut,    however,    at    first    really 
applied  themselves  mainly  to  repeated  insistence  on  "  the  need  and 
right  of  the  unemployed  to  be  provided,  by  civic  or  aational  autbori^, 
with  work  of  a  suitable  description,  not  dc(;rading  tasks  such  as  were 
imposed  ia  workhouses  and  casual  words."     "  Organized  society,  oud 
not  natural  causes,"  the  crowd  were  assured,  *'  was  solely  responsible 
for   all   their   sufTerings."      The   deputations     l}ebaved    with    much 
audacity,  and  nt  the  Board  of  Workn   and    the    NTattsion    Houkc  set 
forth,  with  no  bated  breath,  their  demands  for  tbe  iostant  commeuoe- 
mciit  of  relief  works.     Tbe  Lord  Mayor's  Show-day  was  then  loom* 
ing  near,  and  it  nas  declared  that  the  meetings  would  at  once  be  dii> 
ooatiuued  if  a  piomise  were  gireu  that  works  would  be  started.     At 
thtTc  had  been  thrcnteuiiii^s  in  the  square  of  iutcrfercace  with  tlM 
Mayuralty  pructwiiuu,  this  was   not   a    bad   card    to   play.      Nothing ' 
came  of  it  beyoud  a  rash  alderman  undertaking  to  discuss  with  a ' 
depuUtioti  the  advantages   that  the  free  expenditure  of  money  con- 
ferred  on    workitig>mcn.       He   looked   aghast    when    the   mcmboni 
hasteucd  to  question  the  Boundoess  of  his  views.     One  of  their  most  1 
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elective  poinU  witb  tlic  crowd  was,  that  in  mauy  large  cities  iiow-a- 
days  the  communities  profitably  UDdertaJte,  aiuoug  otlier  tbiugR,  tbc 
paving  of  the  streets,  iritbout  tbc  ititcncutiou  of  co&tTacton<,  tlic 
nanafacturc  &Dd  distribntion  of  g&t,  tbc  etorogc  and  distribution  of 
w«lep,  tramways,  and  so  on.  Thie,  it  was  argned,  was  but  modified 
Sociabam,  aud,  therefore,  in  lioudon  tlie  local  bodies  might  veil 
undertake  Hucb  relief  works  as  repairing  ro«d!i,  erecting  bathe,  naeh- 
bonscs,  and  a  better  claas  of  artisans'  dvelliuga,  to  be  rented  at  lovett 
possible  rates. 

In  CbelHca,  as  was  sbovn,  tbc  local  TCHtrr  bad  lost  year  advan> 
tagcouely  employed  a  nnmbcr  of  men  ou  road-woTk,  withont  tbc  aid 
of  any  contractor.  According  to  the  report  issued  by  Mr.  Straehan, 
the  sun'cyor  of  Uie  district,  the  result  of  the  cipcrimeut  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  re{>eated  afterwards  witb  equal  euccets  in 
another  place.     The  pith  of  the  rc]wrt  was  as  follows : 

"  The  pay  was  to  b«  4J.  per  hoar,  and  of  this  2*.  was  to  be  paid  each  night 
in  otdtr  to  get  the  men  food.  It  was  questioaed  whetliw  ihen.-  wouJd  bu 
100  applicnDts  for  thenoili.hiitoii  the  day  nppcMiiUid  to  take  the  rmmtsiio  less 
tliao  SOO  wer«  nt  hand.  There  is  much  oiecussion  as  toa  teitt  for  disliogniBh- 
inggenuine  caeca cfdiGtreu  from  the  losfer^  and  the  ne'er-do-weelE.  1  venture 
to  (n^gcst  that  a  nun  vrho  irill  liiiik  up  it  maciulaoi  road  like  KiiiK'n  Kc«id  for  -lif. 
jMft  hour  has  enmcd  lh«  right  to  be  conttdi^rcd  ii  gcnnJov  nise.  Tli(f  nnmher 
of  men  employed  was  increased  to  330,  among  urboin,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
were  carpeiibeTK,  plasterers,  bricklayers,  fitters,  ahoemakera,  watchniaken, 
print«ra,  hatter^  gi-ntlenien'H  servaats,  and  lailois,  as  well  a*  general  labouror*. 
eadi  of  whom  commenced  work  at  4ii.  f/or  hour.  TboMvaro  work  tried  many  of 
the  men  at  the  bftgicnitig.  At  first  they  did  not  earn  their  money,  butoath«ygot 
food  into  then)  tlidy  visibly  improved.  Where  a  maa  waa  found  capable  of  belter 
work  than  hncking  xh<f  road  up  ho  was  put  to  mixing  th«  concrctL*,  for  which 
he  received  Id.  per  hour.  Viixn  it  came  to  laying  the  block*,  tbc  artisans 
among  tlicm  were  advanced  to  ihnt  work,  and  were  tlicn  jiuid  tho  usual  wage 

of  a  pavior — 9ti.  per  hour One   Bcarcely  knew  tbe  mtn   again.     Nine 

WMka'  work  had  enabled  them  to  turn  round  in  tho  world.  Tiiey  bad  rcMUftd 
th«tr  clotbee,  which  in  many  cofica  had  bctin  '  put  away,'  and  ihoro  they  were, 
a  body  of  contented  men,  forming  a  Hlriking  ccDtr»at  to  tbe  hungry  men  who 
straggled  for  work  when  tbc  namca  were  taken  down.  Altogether  a  sum  of 
£2,W0  was  circulatvd  to  thuae  men  an  nages,  and  I  have  no  besitatioa  what- 
ever in  saying  that  it  gave  aKsiitanc«  to  men  who  were  deserving  of  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  sared  many  a  wife  and  her  little  ones  from  hunger  and  sufTcr- 
ing.  But  did  it  puy  ?  Yce.  These  roads  oost  'Jk.  lOrf.  and  9j.  Id,  per  square 
yard  respectively,  all  told,  which  included  superintendence,  pruitbg,  testing, 
and  a  substantial  allowance  for  the  depteelation  of  plant  and  tools.  Tbe  price 
oould  not  be  bettered  for  the  quality  of  the  work." 

The  shocking  lack  of  physical  rigour,  and  the  stunted,  brokennlowii 
look  of  uumbcrs  of  the  frequenteTs  of  the  meetings,  were  often  freely 
commented  on  by  the  passers-by.  Gentlemen  anxious  to  assist,  on 
leeiug  tbem,  almost  invariably  shook  their  heads,  and  muttered  that 
the  men  were  unfit  for  work,  even  for  wiudow-clcauinK.  They  had 
nercT  undergone  a  deatmctive  experience  of  foodlcss  days  and  bome- 
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IcM  nights  llicmeclvcs,  and  tlicv  therefore  failed  to  rcalixe  the  poti 
of  itrivation  to  sbriok  and  wither,  and  play  havoc  with  men  ph)'^i< 
ud  morally.  Three  tnonthi  of  heef-tca  and  generous  dtct,  aod  tbc 
oppopttinity  to  earn  bis  living,  have  oftentimes  resuscitated  maojr 
ftu  apparent  wastrel. 

The  police  anthoritica  began  to  bestow  rooni  attention  on  the 
mcctincB,  and  etrong  bodies  of  conatable,i,  foot  and  raonntcd,  doily 
kept  watch  over  every  movement  of  the  unemployed.  No  attempt 
voa  made  before  the  14th  of  Oetober  by  the  police  to  interfere  with 
the  meeting!!  in  the  aqunre,  but  a  street  proccvion  was  dt«]>L'r4ed  oa 
the  10th  of  Octolier.  Dnritig  the  greater  part  of  October  the  move- 
ment was  stoutly  supported  by  rcwhitc  fcllons,  who  engaged  with 
the  Socialitt  traders  in  the  most  dungeroiu  phase  of  tbc  wbolo 
agitntioD — street  procesHions  demanding  work  or  bread.  There  were 
in  thc«c  bodies  at  that  time  about  one  hundred  men  who  bod  begaa 
life  in  the  army,  and  who  were  accuBtorocd  to  discipline  and  coaccncd 
action.  They  marched  iu  orderly  urruy,  and  undertook  to  iitraightca 
the  limp  recruits  of  the  pavement  and  gutter.  M'heu  tbe  uumerous 
tusdlcs  and  rncounter*  aftcrwanla  c^sul^d  I>ct«rccn  (he  [wlicc  and  tlie 
mob,  it  was  thi-»c  old  army  men  who  chicJly  aloud  thoir  ground  and 
fought,  nnd  in  the  end  got  arrcstctl  and  imprisoned.  Tbc  SociaUait 
leader*,  rendered  more  wary  by  cspcricDcc,  sirovo  to  reprcs*  the 
ardour  of  their  conTcrts,  saving  with  ready  frankness  that  while 
they  pewoually  were  prepared  to  go  almost  any  length  to  overtnrn 
the  existing  ocder  of  things,  neither  their  uumhcn  uor  their 
urganizatiuu  warranted  them,  in  engaging  in  a  coullicl  with  tbe 
nntboritics.  More  recently  thry  freely  expressed  tbc  moflt 
profonnd  hatred  of  the  Metropolitan  police  ehicf,  nud  of  many 
of  tbc  rank  and  lilc.  it  was  fts  much  to  secure  a  break  iu 
the  monotony  of  speech-making  n9  to  keep  their  followers  in  hemrt, 
that  the  street  processions  and  visits  to  Westminster  Abbey  were 
undertaken.  There  was  a  minority,  even  then,  among  the  leaders  of  | 
the  agitation  opposed  to  visiting  places  of  worship,  and  who  favoured 
a  strict  adherence  io  the  hues  of  const itutiouul  avitaliou.  The 
dispersal  and  im]>riM)nmcDt  of  Uic  more  resolute  fullowcrit  of  the 
movement  by  Iho  police,  left  but  a  handful  of  bothering,  resatioua 
customers  who  were  to«t  discreet  to  afford  the  autlioritirs  un  oppor* 
tunity  of  laying  them  by  the  heels.  From  the  1  tth  of  October  to 
the  8tb  of  November,  a  period  intervened  in  which  meetings  iu  tbe 
squnre  and  processions  were  Komctimes  allowed,  sometimes  prohiliited. 
anil  Mimciimcs  dispersed  by  the  police  olhcials.  The  incoiiitcqutntial 
and  whim»ical  nature  of  the  tactics  of  the  police  but  furthe-r  serrwl 
to  attract  eerioua  public  atlcntJoii,   and    to  give  an  addili'  '"'■''.•  to 

whatmight  now Ijcdtguilind  asapolitical  agitation.    Xcw  lii  >  i.-re 

perpetrated,  and  the  ijueslion  of  the  right  of  public  loeetiug  in  th« 
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square  was  raisoJ.  Ttic  Liberal  and  Eadical  clubs  of  tlie  metropolis 
joined  issue  witli  the  police,  and  arc  to-day  fully  as  bitlor  against  tlicse 
public  eervaats  &a  tlie  Socialists  arc.  Meanwhile  the  latter,  by  tbi: 
turn  of  ftOkire,  hare  gained  a  sort  of  cudnrHcmrnt  from  the  political 
dubs  referred  to.  and  wbcu  the  matter  about  the  right  of  meeting  is 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aggressive  Kadicala,  as  no  doubt  it 
will  idtiraatcly  he — what  is  the  use  of  bUukiiig  iLo  sigus  of  the  times  ? 
— the  Socialists  will  secure  the  chestuuts.  Looking  hack  for  a 
moment  at  all  the  painful  and  discreditable  scones  in  the  square,  in  the 
atrccts,  und  in  Ilydc  Park,  my  yicw  is,  that  by  greater  tact  and  judg- 
ment ou  the  part  of  the  police,  all  disorder  might  hare  been  averted. 
NqVj  the  meetings  woidd  ncTcr  havcattaiocd  the  sisc  and  importance 
they  did  but  for  the  occaiionat  exuberance  of  indiscreet  oflicial  zeal. 
When  Sir  Charles  AA'arreu  undertook  and  auecceded,  by  tlie  issue 
of  tickets  fur  lodging  aud  food,  to  el«ar  the  square  at  night  of  all 
the  unemployed  lodgers  therein,  had  that  actiuu  been  equally  well 
supported  by  judicious  officers  placed  on  duty  during  the  daytime, 
the  present  diOieullica  need  iiercr  have  otisen,  nor  the  Tcry  strained 
relations  bntwucn  a  large  port  uf  the  populace  bad  tlie  police  been 
provoked. 

What  further  cf  the  unemployed  ?  >Vil]  the  Socialist  agitators 
rcgnrU  them  but  as  pawus  in  their  game,  to  be  ruthlessly  put 
aside  when  necessary  ?  Not  so,  say  the  now  partially  eclipsed 
Socialist  cvangelinla.  The  meetings  arc  to  go  ou  until  relief  works 
■  arc  started.  Not,  perhaps,  in  Trafalgar  Sqnarc  lo-day  or  to-morrour, 
they  admit,  hut  in  the  streets  and  parks  and  wherever  the  uucmplojcd 
can  be  got  together.  Unmistakably  they  are  still  for  agitation.  It 
is  gi'veu  as  au  evidence  that  the  square  meetings  ncrc  largely  com- 
posed of  unemployed  workmen,  that  Saturday's  meeiings  were  in- 
variably thu  smallest.  The  cause  assigned  for  that  circumstance  was, 
that  the  meu  went  off  to  meet  former  shopmato,  who  were  in  work, 
to  borrow  money,  Saturday  being  the  weekly  pay-day.  A  hurried 
glance  at  the  ample  iield  of  opcratioos  afforded  to  the  apostles  of  dis- 
coutcDl  will  not  be  out  of  place.  \A'hcn  the  cold  weather  fairly  set 
I  in,  the  workhonsca  tilled  rapidly  and  the  casual  wards  aud  rcfugCB 
were  nightly  besieged,  hundreds  1jei»g  turned  away  to  »l:nlk  in  lairs 
worse  than  wild  beasts  arc  able  to  secure.  Conjure  up  a  week,  or 
a  mouth's  uigbtly  quartering  od  miry  slabs,  with  a  Ijondoo  fog 
i  for  (xjverlct.  It  was  stated  in  'WcstmirBtcr  Police  Court  by 
a"gcuttemuu,  who  was  a  director  of  the  Loudou  S&m&ritau 
Sodcly,  ou  the  11th  of  >'ovembcr,  that  the  previous  night,  iu 
rulbam  Iload  Workhouse,  which  by  the  way  was  overcrowded, 
he  bad  found  lifly-five  shivering  casuals  packed  iu  one  cold 
room,  with  no  fire,  destined  to  pa.<«  the  night,  without  covering, 
on  the  stone  Door  of  the  apartment.     Klsewhcrc,  at  other  casual 
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wanlH,  M  iu  Viuc  Street,  ClerkeDwell,ai]d  Wallis's  Yard,  BDckingbatn 
Palace,  throngs  of  men  and  women  wildly  struggled  each  nig;ht  Co 
gain  adminiou ; — to  what  bountifn]  provision  for  human  wmnta? 
Well,  flnit  to  a  cold  bath,  tlicn  a  straw  mattress  and  two  iDfcrior 
blankets.  In  the  morning,  to  a  breakfast  of  one  pint  of  skilljr  and 
six  ounces  of  bread.  Then  to  work  in  a  slioil,  or,  u  iu  Wandawortb 
and  other  placea,  iu  solitary  confinement  in  a  cell,  picking  oakom, 
breaking  stones,  or  turning  n  crank.  Nest,  and  last,  there  was 
dinner — eigbt  ounces  of  bread  and  one  ounce  and  a-balf  of  cheese; 
and  once  more  off  to  bed,  after  possibly  working,  as  is  often  the  caae, 
to  10  p.u.  to  fiuish  the  stipulated  Ubunr-taak.  Of  late,  experienced 
obscrrcm  declare  tliere  is  a  rcrersion  to  barbariam  in  the  treatment 
of  our  paupers  and  casuals.  Tlie  casual  nard  taint  is  bad  cnoagh, 
but  the  workhoase  stamp  to  tbc  man  or  woman  iu  search  of  emploj- 
mcnt  h  deeper  and  worse.  The  marvel  is,  wi  many  Hbipwrcckcd  by 
want  seek  iliese  refuges,  and  abandon  the  bitter  but  sarage  freedom 
of  tlie  titret!ts  and  gutters.  Are  not  the  recrutta  of  revotuiion  being^ 
created  fast  enoiigli  ?  It  is  only  tbc  leaders  and  captains  of  rcrolt 
who  are  fortunately  atill  few. 

It  was   an   ominous  spectacle   to  sec,  a  Snnday  or  two  ago>  tbo 
military  deployed  in  the  streets  of  this  the  greatest,  lai^cst,  and  holiest 
city  in  the  world,  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  public  order.      At 
all    times,    the  use    of   aoldier}',    to  orcruwe    and  disperse  jiopnlAr 
assemblages,  has  shown  that  the  end  of  things  that  required   tbeaa 
methods   was  very  near.      Unless  our  domestic  peace   and  aeonii^ 
st  on    a   surer  foandation    than   arms,   then    the  sceptre  of  com> 
lercial    supremacy,    and    much    l)caidc,    nill    have    departed    from 
the    land.       The    police,   who    arc    but   tbc    colleagues    of    the 
people,    assisting    them    in    eafc-guarding    person    and    property 
from   the    predatory  class,  were    good    temper   preferred   to  batons, 
should   always  have  a  comparatively  easy  task   in    dealing  with  all 
popular  assemblages.     Choler  and  bludgeous  arc  dangerous,  if  reck- 
lessly indulged  in,  with  a  population  of  lire  millions  of  oolooken. 
A  con&idcrabtc  number  crcn  of  Socialists  hold  their  political  views 
bnt    as  piona  opinions,  conceding  them  to  be  as  remote,  say,  as  the 
Channel   l^onnc),    firom   the  questions  of  practical    politics.     Tliey 
actual  ly  speak  of  compromises,  such  as    tbc  Kight  hours  a  day  Bill, 
andj  as   ab-eady  shown,    propose  relief  works.      Many  Liberals  and 
Uadicala  will  therefore  consider   SueialiHts  as  not  quite  past  praying 
for.    Old  political  landmarks  arc  crambting,  say  the  Socialist,  bccanse 
tlic  material  employed  in  tbcir  coQBtructton  was  bad.     The  sacred- 
nesa  of  the  freedom  of  contract  is    not    accepted  without  a  dc6nition 
of  terms.     A  parcr  key-note  is  the  right  of  the  iudastrionsly  iacliuett 
to  live  and  tbc  brotherhood  of  homauity.    Fine  phrases,  but  it  is  with 
these  tbey  are  catchiug  the  popular  ear.     Workmen  ore   being  en* 
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t^oungcd  to  discuss  what  the  State  Uaa  done  in  IrcUud :  public 
mnnoy  loaDed  to  Irisli  landturds  to  mako  improTemcutH ;  judicial 
rents  for  Irish  tenantSj  aiid  cheap  and  good  homeii  for  tlieirla-bourcra. 
When  is  the  turn,  was  frequently  aslccd  in  the  sciuiirc,  of  the 
En^linh  farmer,  maniiractnrcr,  and  workman  coming?  The  shadov 
gocth  not  again  hack  on  the  dial.  Whilst  land  lies  irastc  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  percentage  of  the  agricoltaral  population 
dimintaheat  it  ia  anomalous  to  find  that  away  in  the  remote  wilds  of 
America,  farming  ia  a  profitable  aiid  sdranciug  iudustry,  and  the 
growers  can  aflbid  to  ship  and  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets. 
Nature  has  certainly  not  been  invariably  mure  lavish  in  her  gifts 
acroM  the  Atlantic,  than  to  Kngland.  So:  the  ranks  of  the  uocm- 
ploycd  contiouc  to  swell. 

Where  is  the  panacea  to  be  found  that  shall  act  matters  right  ? 
Busy  men  require  remedies  that  effect  their  purpose  rapidly,  that 
they  may  be  spared  the  distraction  of  prolonged  worry.  The  seuse 
of  justice  revolts  at  the  sight  of  thousands  of  hungry  men  and 
women,  capable  of  labour,  demanding  work  or  bread  in  vain.  Ia 
there  useful  work  at  hand  ?  Arc  the  means  of  intcr-communicntiou 
so  perfect — roads,  atrccta,  rivers,  canals — that  there  ia  no  need  of 
extensions  and  repairs?  Would  jadicioosly  bestowed  labour  not 
farther  enhance  the  capitalised  value  of  fields  and  dwellings  in  town 
aud  country  ?  Arc  there  no  longer  any  slums  to  be  demolished,  nor 
dwellings  for  arlisaua  to  be  built  ?  Possibly  in  Loudon  there  are 
libraries  aud  museuniK  enough,  hut  how  about  cheap  baths  aud  wash- 
houses,  which  for  a  penny  fee  the  poor  might  use.  It  ia  unfair  to 
nrpn>arli  them  as  "  the  unwashed,"  when  modem  urban  life  denies 
them  the  udvantagc  of  baths.  Again,  there  is  the  extension  uf  the 
sewage  system  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  reclamation  and  drainage 
of  the  Thames  marshes  and  flats,  which  should  help  to  Icsacn  or 
banish  our  fogs.  It  tlic  mouey  were  forthcoming,  immediate  profit- 
able employment  could  be  found  for  100,000  men.  Ministers  of 
the  Crowu  find  no  difilculty  in  getting,  at  a  few  hours'  noti<x',  ten 
millions  for  war  purposes,  why  longer  delay  in  procnring  means  to 
promote  pcucCj  and  rescue  from  want  thousands  of  dcserring  men  and 
women?  Can  society  aftbrd  to  let  even  wastrels  and  " iucapables '' 
perish  in  the  streets?  Eight  hours'  work  should  be  made  the  rule  in 
all  Govcrumeut  works,  aud  the  fullest  possible  complement  of  hands 
taken  on,  to  help  thu  men  to  tide  over  the  winter.  The  severity  of  the 
relief  laws  should  be  tflaxed,  and  the  local  bodies  encouraged  to 
start  useful  works,  and  to  exercise  a  elcecr  and  kindlier  interest  in 
all  eases  of  distress  arising  in  their  distrii^ts,  Onec  ensure  that  no 
deserving  man  or  woman  shall  wont,  and  the  sturdy  beggars  and 
vagabonds  need  receive  no  mercy.  Secure  a  free  meal  for  the  poorer 
children  in  Board  Schools,  remembering  that  bursaricti,  foundations. 
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endowments,  and  pensions,  are  enjoyed  by  the  rich.  Let  so  one  be 
able  to  point  to  cases  of  thoosands  of  honest  workmen  vainly  search- 
ing for  employment  to  get  bread,  as  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
social  machinery  is  out  of  gear.  Kequire  a  three  or  twelve  months 
residence  as  constitutinga  valid  claim  for  work,  and  yon  check  itinerancy. 
FinaUy,  the  affording  employment,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  idlers, 
and  the  increase  of  cosy  homes,  will  be  found  to  afford  greater  stability 
to  the  State  than  law  courts  and  police ;  and  riots  and  revolts  will 
be  rendered  impossible  because  unnecessary.  On  the  grounds  of 
economy,  prudence,  and  humanityj  new  methods  must  be  adopted  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployed. 

Bbnnet  Dpbleioh. 


ST.   KATHEIIINE*S  BY   THE    TOWER. 


OK  the  90th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  oiie  tbous&nd 
eight  Imndreil  and  tweut^'fiTe,  there  was  gathered  together  a 
cougrcgstiou  to  assist  at  the  juournfullcfit  service  erer  heard  in  an/ 
church.  The  place  w»s  the  Precinct  of  St.  Katheriue's,  the  church 
iras  that  known  as  St.  Katherioe'sby  the  Tower — the  most  aucicnt  and 
Tcncrable  church  in  the  whole  of  Kaat  London — a  city  which  now  has 
but  two  nncicDt  chiirclies  tefl^  those  of  Bow  and  of  Stepney,  without 
counting  the  old  tower  of  Hackney. 

Suppose  it  was  advertised  that  the  lost  and  the  farewell  service, 
before  the  demolition  of  the  Abbey,  would  bo  held  at  Westminster 
on  a  certain  day;  that  after  the  service  the  old  church  would  bo 
pulled  donu;  that  some  of  the  monuments  would  be  removed,  the 
re«t  destroyed  ;  that  the  hones  of  the  illutitrious  dead  would  be  carted 
away  and  scnticrcd,  nnd  that  the  site  would  be  occupied  by  ware- 
houses used  for  commercial  purposes.  One  can  picture  ihe  frantic 
rage  and  dcBpair  with  which  tlic  news  would  everywhere  be  received  ; 
one  can  imagine  the  stirring  of  the  hearts  of  uU  those  who  in  every 
part  of  the  world  inherit  tlic  .Anglo-Saxon  speech;  one  can  hear  the 
sobbing  and  the  wailing  which  accompany  the  lost  anthem,  the  task 
aermon,  the  last  prayer. 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower  was  the  Abbey  of  Kast  Londou  :  poor 
snd  small,  certainly^  compared  with  the  Cathedral  church  of  the 
City  and  the  Abbey  of  the  West ;  but  stately  and  ancicot ;  endowed 
by  half  a  doxcn  Sovcrcigos;  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  seven 
hundred  years,  filled  with  the  loonumcnta  of  great  men  and  small 
men  buried  within  her  walls;  standing  in  her  own  Precinct;  with  her 
own  Courts,  Spiritual  and  Tcm[xjral ;  with  her  own  judges  and  ofliccrs  ; 
■urrouttdcd  by  the  claustnil  buildings  belonging  to  Muster,  Brethren, 
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StateiB,  and   Bedeswomen.     The  church  and  the  hospital  Itad  k 
sturiTed  the  ioteDtione  of  the  founders ;  ^t  as  they  stood,  so  situa 
so  ancient,  eo  veocrablej  amid  a  dense  population  of  rough.  saUa 
aDd  sailor  folk,  with  aach  enormous  possibilities  for  good  and  xu 
vork,  sncred  and  secular,  one  is  loot  in  wonder  Ibat  tbe  consent  < 
I'arlianicnt,  even   for  purp^Kies  of  gain,  couM  be  obtained  for  tbl 
destruction.      Vet  St.  Kntherine's  vat  destroyed.      When  tbe  Toic 
of  the  preacher  died  away,  the  destroyers  began  their  work, 
palled  down  the  church;  tliey  hacltcd  np  the  monuments,  and  dl 
op  the  bones  ;  they  destroyed  tbe  Master's  bouse,  aud  cut  down 
trees  in  his  quiet  orchard ;  they  pulled  down  the  Brothers'  hd 
round  the  little  ancient  square;  they  pulled  down  the  row  of  Si 
aud  tbe  Bcdcswomen's  honsea ;  they  swept  the  pcuplc   out  of 
Prennetj  and  destroyed  tbe  streets;  they  pulled  down  the  Coii 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  prison  ; 
grubbed  up  the  burying-gronnd,  and  with  the  hones  and  the  dost 
the  dead,  and  the  rubbish  of  the  foundations,  tlicy  filled    up  tbe 
reservoir  of  the  Chelsea  water-works,  and  enabled  Mr.  Cubitt  to  bi 
Ecclcfiton  Square.      When  all  was  gone  they  let  the  water  into 
big  hole  tbey  had  made,  and  called  it  St.  Katherinc's  Dock.      All 
done,  they  became  aware  of  certain  prickings  of  couscienco.    They  ] 
utterly  demolislicd   and   aweirt    away   and   destroyed  a  thing  wbi| 
oould  nCTcr  be  replaced  ;   they  were  fain  to  do  something  to  aj 
those  priekinga.     They  therefore  stuck  up  a  new  chapel,  which 
architect  called  Gothic,  with  six  neat    Iioufcc  in  two  rows,  and 
large  bouse  with  a  garden  in  Kegent's  Park,  and  this  they  called 
Katheriue's.    '■  Sirs,"  they  said,  "  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  destroy 
that  ancient  foundation  at  all ;  we  have  only  remored  it  to  anotl 
place.     Behold  your  St.  Kathenne'sl"     Of  course  it  is  nothing 
the  kind.    It  is  not  St.  Kathcrinc's.     It  (a  a  sham,  a  house  of  SI 
and  Shadows. 

Thus  was  St.  Kathcrinc's  dcstrc^cd  ;  not  for  the  needs  of  the 
because  it  is  not  elcar  that  the  new  docks  were  vantcd,  or  that  tiic 
was  no  other  place  fur  them;   but  in  sheer  inability  to  nud( 
what  the  place  meant  as  to  the  past,  and  what  it  might  be  made  to  i 
in  the  future.     The  story  of  the  Hospital  has  been  often  told  :  par 
as  hy  Ducarcl  and  by  Lysous,  for  the  historical  interest;  partly,  as 
Mr.  Simcox  Lea,  in  protest  against  tbe  present  use  of  ita  rcvetinea. 
is  with  the  latter  object,  though  1  dissgrcc  altogether  with  Mr. 
conclusions,  that  I  ask  leave  to  tcU  the  story  once  more.      The  stol 
will  have  to  be  told,  perhaps,  again  and  again,  until  people  «a& 
made  to  understand  tbe  uselessucss  and  the  waste  and  tbe  foolisfanc 
of  the  present  estahlishmcni  in  the  Park,  wliii-h  has  ussumed  aud 
the  style  and  title  of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital  by  the  Tower. 

The  beginning  of  the  Hospital  datca  seven  hundred    and 
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Tcara  back,  wliea  U&tildft,  Steplien'a  Queen,  founded  it  for  the 
purpose  of  having  muses  aaid  for  the  repose  of  her  tvo  children, 
Baldwin  and  ^facilda,  She  ordered  that  the  Hcisjiitnl  should  c(in<tist 
of  a  ^tastur,  Brothers,  Sister*,  and  certain  poor  persons — ^probably  tlie 
same  as  in  the  later  foaadatioD.  She  appointed  the  Prior  and 
Canonji  of  Holy  Trinity  to  hare  perpetnal  custody  of  the  IIos|)ital ; 
and  she  reserred  to  herself  and  all  succeeding  Queens  of  England  the 
nomination  of  the  Master.  Her  grant  was  approved  by  the  Kio);, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbory,  and  the  Pope,  Shortly  afterwards 
William  of  Ypres  bestowed  the  land  of  Edrcdeshede,  afterwards  called 
Queenhythe,  on  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trioity,  mihject  to  an  annual 
payment  ofX20  to  the  Hospital  of  Katherine's  by  the  Tower. 

Hiis  wan  the  original  foundatioD.  It  was  not  a  Charity  ;  it  was 
a  llcligions  Mouse  with  a  definite  duty — Co  pray  for  the  aouls  of  two 
children ;  it  had  no  other  charitable  objects  than  belong  to  any  reli- 
gious foundation — vis.,  the  {jiving  of  alma  to  the  poor,  nor  was  it 
intended  as  a  church  for  the  people ;  in  thoM  dajs  there  vere  no 
people  outttide  the  Tower,  save  the  inhahitnntii  uf  a  few  scattered 
cottages  along  the  river  Wall,  and  the  farmhoUBes  of  Steban  Heath. 
It  waa  simply  founded  for  the  benefit  of  two  little  princes'  souls.  One 
refrains  from  asking  what  was  done  for  the  little  panpcnt'  souls  in 
those  days. 

Tbo  Prior  and  Cations  of  Hoi;  Trimty  without  Mdgate  continued 
to  exercise  some  authority  over  the  Hospital,  Imt  apparently — the 
subject  only  intcres^ts  the  ecclesiastical  historian — against  the  pro- 
tests and  grumblings  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Society.  It  waa,  Kow- 
crer,  formally  handed  over  to  them,  a  hundred  and  forty  yean  later,  by 
Henry  111.  After  his  death,  Queen  Eleanor,  for  some  reason,  noir 
dimly  intelligible,  wanted  to  get  the  hospital  into  her  own  hands. 
The  Bishop  of  London  took  it  away  from  the  Priory  and  tmnsfcrrcd 
it  to  her.  Then,  perhaps  with  the  view  of  preventing  aoy  rabscqucnt 
claim  of  the  Priory,  she  declared  the  Hospital  dissolved. 

Here  ends  the  first  rhapler  in  the  history  of  the  Hospital.  The 
fotuidation  for  the  souls  of  the  two  princes  existed  uu  longer — the  chit- 
drou,  no  doubt,  having  lioon  long  since  sung  out  of  Purgatory.  Queen 
Eleanor,  however,  immediately  refounded  it.  The  Hospital  was,  as 
before,  to  consist  of  a  Master,  throe  Brothers,  three  Sisters,  and  bcdca- 
■women.  It  was  also  provided  that  six  poor  scholars  were  to  be  fed  and 
clothed — not  educated.  The  Queen  further  provided  that  o»  Novem- 
ber the  IGth  of  cverv  year  twelve  pence  each  should  be  given  to  the  poor 
scholars,  and  the  same  amount  to  tventy-four  poor  persona ;  and  that 
ou  November  the  20th,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  death,  one 
thunsand  poor  men  should  receive  one  halfpenny  each.  Here  is  the 
first  introduction  of  a  charity.  The  Hospital  is  no  longer  au  ecclesias- 
tical foundation  only ;  it  maintains  scholars  and  gires  substantial  alma. 
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Who  received  theso  alms?     Of  course  tte  people  in  Uic  neigli 
hood — if  tbcre  were  no  inhabitants  i»  the  Precinct,  the  poor  of 
■okcD  Ward.  In  either  case  tht  cliaritv  would  bo  local— a  poiut  of 
greatest  importance.     Quccu  Elcnuor  also  continued  licr  predeccMOf* 
rule  that  the  patronage  of  the  Hospital  bIiouM  rooiain  in  the  handi 
the  Queens  of  England  for  ever;  when  there  was  no  Uuccn,  then 
the  hands  of  the  Uuccn  Uowngcr ;  I'ailiug  in  her,  in  those  of  llio  Ki 
Thb  rule  still  obtains.    The  Queen  appoints  the  Master,  Brotlien,  and 
SUterg  of  tlio  House  of  Sham«  in  Regent's  Park,  just  as  her  prcdecct- 
Bora  appointed  those  of  St.  Katherinc's  bj  the  Tower. 

Queen  Eleanor  wujt  followed  by  other  royal  bcncfactoni.      Bdtrard 
the  Second,  for  examiilc.  {jave  it  the  rectory  of  St.  I'cter'*  in  North- 
ampton.      Queen  Philippa,  who,  like  Eleanor,  regarded    the  place 
with  especial  aflfection,  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Upchurch  in 
Kent,  and  that  of  Queenbury  in  Hertfordshire.      She  rlso  founded  a 
chantry  with  i:iO  a  year  for  a  chaplain.      Edward  the  Third  foundal 
another  chantry  in  honour  of  Philippa,  with  a  charge  of   -£10 
year  upon  the  Hanapcr  Office  :  he  also  conferred  upon  it  the  right 
cutting  wood  for  fuel  in  the  Forest  of  Essex.      lUeUard  the  Secoi 
garc  it  the  manor  of  Reahyndene  in  Sheppy,  and  120  acres  oflaad 
MiuBter.    Henry  the  Sixth  gave  it  the  manors  of  Cheaingbnry  in  Vit 
shire,  and  Quastcy  in  Hants ;    he  alio  granted  a  charter,  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  fair.      Ijsstiy,  Henry  the  Kighth  founded 
connection  with  St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower,  the  Guild  of  St.  Barl 
consisting    of  a  minster,  three  Wardrns,    and    a   great    numticr 
members,  among  whom  were  Cardinal  Wolscy,  the  Duke  and  DucbeM 
of  Norfolk,  the  Duke   ami  Duchess  of  Rockinghota,  the  Earl    and 
Countesa  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Northumbcr^ 
land,  with  other  great  and  iHustrioua  persons.  ^^| 

This  is  a  goodly  list  of  benefactors.      Il  is  evident  that  St.  KatSBfl 
line's  was  a  foundation  regarded  by  the  Kiuga  and  Queens  of  Eoglaiui. 
with  great  farour.      Other  benefactors  it  had,  notably  John  llollaB 
Duke  of  Esctcr,  Ijord    High  Admiral  aud  Constable  of  the  Tow< 
hiniBelf  of  royal  descent    He  was  buried  iu  the  church,  with  his  ti 
wires,  and  beqncathcd  to  the  hospital  the  manor  of  Much  Gaildes 
He  also  gave  it  a  cup  of  beryl,  garuiahcd  with  gold,  pearls,  and 
(noos  atones,  and  a  chalice  of  gold  fur  the  celcbratioQ  of  the  lit 
Sacrament. 

In  the  year  \a^G  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Hospital  were 
ferred  to  the  Crown. 

At  this  time  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Hospital  was  JC3G4  ]2#,  <M^ 
and  the  expenditure  was  j(:3i06<.5f/.;  the  difTcrenco  being  the  valno  of 
the  mastership.      The  Master  at  the  dittsohilion  was  Gilbert  Lotboi 
a  priest,  and  the  brothers  were  five  in  number — namely,  tbc  nrigil 
three,  aud  the  two  priests  for  the  chautries.  Four  of  tbe  fire  had 
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liis  fitipenc), incic,nQd  iIryDkc,by  yerc,"  the  lum  of  £8,  which  is  firepcDce 
farlhiDg  a  day ;  the  other  had  £i>,  which  is  sispeacc  a  day.  It  would 
be  interesting,  by  compariwn  of  price*,  to  asrcrtain  how  much  could 
be  purchased  nith  supecce  a  day.  The  three  siatcrs  had  also  £8  n 
year,  aad  the  bedeswomcQ  had  each  two  pounds  live  ahiltingaand  six- 
pence a  year.  There  were  six  scholar*  at  Hi  a  year  each  for  "  their 
mete,  drynke,  clothes,  aud  other  iiece&sarica ;  '  and  there  were  four 
aerrauts,  a  steward,  a  butler,  a  cook,  and  ao  undcr-cook,  wlio  cost 
£5  ft  year  each.  There  were  two  K^rdeos  and  a  yard  or  <:ourt — 
namely,  the  square,  bounded  by  the  houses  of  the  brotbcn,  and  tbei 
church. 

This  marks  the  clocing  of  the  second  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Hospital.  With  the  cessation  of  saying  masses  for  the  dead  its 
religious  character  expired.  There  remained  only  the  services  in  the 
church  for  the  iahabitaata  of  the  Precinct  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Kif;b(h. 

The  only  use  of  the  Hofpitnl  was  now  as  a  charity.  Fortunately 
the  place  was  not,  like  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  granted  to  a 
courtier,  otherwise  it  would  hare  been  swept  away  just  as  that  Priory, 
or  that  of  Klsing's  Spital,  was  hwcpt  away.  It  continued  afters  while 
to  carry  on  ica  esi^itcDce,  tint  with  changes.  It  was  sccntarised. 
The  ^[listers  for  a  hundred  and  6f^y  years,  not  counting  the  interval 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  were  laymen.  The  TIrothcrs  were  generally 
laymen.  The  first  Master  of  the  third  period  was  Sir  Thomaa 
Seymour:  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis  FIcmyng,  Licutcnant- 
Ciciieral  of  tlic  King's  Otdnance.  Flemyng  was  dcprivc^l  by  Clueen 
Mary,  who  appointed  one  Francis  Mallet,  a  prie»t.  lu  his  place. 
Uoecn  Dlii'.abcth  dispossessed  Mallet,  and  appointed  Thomas  Wilsoo, 
a  layman  and  a  Doctor  at  Laws,  During  his  maalerstiip  there  were 
no  UrolhcrH,  and  only  a  few  Sisters  or  Dedeswomen.  The  Hospital 
then  became  a  rich  sinecure.  Among  the  Masters  were  Sir  Julius 
Ciesar,  Master  of  the  RoUh,  Sir  Robert  Aeton,  Dr.  Coxc;  three 
Montagne  brothers — VTaltcr.  Henry  and  George;  Lord  Browaker; 
the  Earl  of  Fcversham  ;  Sir  Henry  Jvewton.  Jtidge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty ;  the  Hon.  tJcorge  ifcrkcley,  and  Sir  James  liutler. 
The  Urothcn  had  been  rc-cstabli»hed — their  names  arc  ennmernted 
by  Ducarcl — one  or  two  of  them  were  clerks  in  orders,  but  all  the  rest 
were  laymen.  They  atill  received  the  old  stipend  of  HH  a  year,  with 
a  small  house.  As  for  the  reat  of  the  greatly  increased  income  it 
went  to  the  Master  after  the  manner  common  to  all  the  old  eburities. 
During  tlie  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  &cren> 
tecutb  century  St.  Kuthcrine's  by  the  Tower  consisted  of  a  boautiful 
old  church  standing  with  its  buildings  chiatcrcd  round  it — a  Master's 
hoaM  rich  in  caned  and  ancient  wood-work  with  its  gardens  and 
orobardfl,  its  faonsc*  for  the  IJrotbcrs,  Sistera,  and  Bedcawomeo,  each 
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of  whom  coDtiDucd  to  receive  tlic  aame  salary  u  tliat  ordained 
CluccD  Klcaoor.     Service  was  lield  in  the  ohurch  for  the  inhabttant 
of  tile   Fruvitict,  but  the  Hospital  was  wholly  secular.     The  Mi 
dcvourt-d  by  far  the  greater  |»rt  of  the  revcnoe  and  the  aJma-peoplc 
Brothen,   Siatera  and  Bedesnomen — had  no  daties  to  |>erfortn  of  anj 
kind. 

In  the  year  1C9S  ihtti,  the  third  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  hc»[ 
vas  c)oa4Ml.     The  Ixtnl  Chancellor,  Lord  Somera,  held  lu  that  yeari 
Vintation  of  the  Hospitalj  the  rcnult  of  which  is  interesting 
it  ahows,  first,  a  lingering  of  the  old  eccleiuaatical   traditions, 
next,  the  sen^c  that  something  meful  ought  to  be  done   with 
iocome  of  the  lIoii|jita1.      It  vai  therefore  ordered  in  the  new 
lations  provided  hy  the  Chancellor  that  the  Brotliera  should   be 
holy  orders,  aud   that  a  school  of  35  boys  and  15  girls  should 
munlaiued  hy  the  Hospital.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  duties 
expected  of  the  Brothers.    Like  the  Fellows  of  ooUeges  at  Oxford : 
Cambridge,  they  were  all  to  be  in  priests'  orden,  and  for  exactly 
■ame  reason,  because  at  the  original  foundation  of  the  oolteges,  as  vc 
as  of  the  Hospital,  the  Fellows  were  all  priests.  As  for  the  Moater, 
remained  a  layman.     This  new  order  of  things,  therefore,  raised 
position  of  the  Brothers,  and  gate  a  new  dignity   to  tlit;   Hospit 
further,  the  School  as  well  as  the  Beileawomeu,  defined  its  position 
a  Charity.      It  still  fell  far,  very  far,  short  of  what  it  might  lisi 
done,  but  it  was  not  between  the  years  1698  and  18^  quite  so 
len  as  it  had  been. 

A  plan  of  the  Precinct,  with  drswiogi  of  the  church,  within 
witliout,   and   of  the  monuments  in  the  church,  may  be   found 
Lyaons.     The  obscurity  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  neglect  tnio  whic 
it  fell  duriug  the  last  century,  are  shown  by  the  small  attention  paid 
to  it  in  the  books  on  Loudon  of  the  last  century,  aud  the  early 
of  the  prcseut  ccntnry.     Thiu,  in  Harrison's  *'  History  of  London," 
though  nearly  c\-ery  church   in  the  City  and  its  immediate  Einbt 
is   figured,  St.  Kntherine's  is  not  drawn.      In   Strype  (edition    1730) 
there  is   no  drawing  of  St.  Eatherioe's  :  in  Dodsley's  "  Landoot'*] 
1761,  it    is    described,    but    not    figured :    and    ^Vitkin»ou,   in    htsi 
"  Londina  Illustrata,"  passes  it  over  entirely.     The  Hospital  butldingaj 
eoaauted  of  a  square,  of  which  the   north  side    was    occupied   hj\ 
the  Master's  house,  with  a  large  garden   behind,  aud  the  Masters 
orchard  between  his  garden  and  the  river;  on  the  cast  and  we«t 
were  the  Brothers'  houses,  and  on  the  south  aide  of  the  square 
the  church  and   the  chapter^house.      On  the  east  of  the  church  was 
the  burying'gniund.    South  of  the  church  was  the  Sisters'  close,  with 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  Sisters  and  the  Bedcswoinen.     Ihe  old 
Drothcrs' houses  were  taken  down  aud  rebuilt  about  the  year  1755, 
and  the  Master's  house,  an  ancient  building,  full  of  cftircd  timber : 
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•work,  JuKi  also  be«u  taken  dowo,  so  thit  in  the  year  lS2o,  when  the 
Hospit&l  was  fiimlly  (le«Eraye:l,  thg  only  venerable  baiidiu^  etanding 
in  the  Preciuct  was  the  church  itself.  To  look  at  the  dra  wiuga  of 
thia  old  church  and  to  think  of  the  kirtng  care  with  which  it  would 
have  becu  treated  had  it  been  allovcd  to  »tand  till  this  day,  and  then 
to  consider  the  "  Gothic  "  edifice  in  Regent  s  Park,  is  indeed  saddcaiog. 
The  church  consisted  of  the  o&ve  and  chancel  with  two  aisles  bnilt 
by  Bishop  Beckinjfton,  formerly  the  master.  The  cast  window,  thirty 
foct  high  nnd  twenty-tire  wide,  hod  oncc!  been  mast  beautifal  nhcn  its 
windows  were  stained.  The  tracery  was  still  fine ;  a  St.  Kathcriuc'a 
wheel  occupied  the  highest  part,  and  beneath  it  was  h.  rose ;  but  none 
of  the  windows  had  preserved  their  painted  glass,  so  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  interior  must  have  been  cold.  The  carved  wood  of  the 
Btalls  and  the  ^reat  pulpit  presented  hy  Sir  Julius  Cxsar  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  K<^cnt's  Park  Chapel,  where  arc  also  some  of  the  monu- 
ments. Of  these  the  church  was  full.  The  finest  (now  in  R^ent's 
Puk),  was  that  of  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Kxcter,  and  his  two  wives ; 
there  was  one  of  the  Hon.  George  Montague,  Master  of  the  Hospital, 
who  died  iu  the  year  lOfll  ;  and  there  was  the  monument  with 
kneeling  figures  of  one  Cutting  and  his  wife,  with  lus  coat  of  annif. 
llie  scuta  of  the  stalls  are  curiously  carved,  as  ia  so  often  found,  with 
grotesque  figures ;  human  birds,  monkeys,  lions,  boys  riding  Itoga, 
•Qgcls  playing  bagpipes,  beasts  with  human  heads,  pelicans  feeding 
their  youug,  and  the  devil  with  tioof  and  horns  carrying  oil'  a  brace 
of  souls.  There  was  more  than  the  customary  wealth  of  epitaphs. 
Thus,  ou  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
brothers  was  written : 

"  Tbua  wn  by  want,  maro  than  by  hLTinf.  learti 
'Hie  wortli  of  thingB  ia  whioh  we  daitii  oouccm. " 

On  that  of  William  Cutting,  a  benefactor  to  Gonville  and  Caius, 
Cambridge,  is  written : 

■■  Kot  ilMd,  if  Kood  deed«s  oould  kMp  »mi  slivc^ 
Kor  all  Aoid,  dnou  KOod  dMdM  do  loeu  ravive. 
GnnvillG  and  Kaisa  bia  good  doedea  male  record, 
Ajul  viU  (no  doubt)  him  pruae  tbenlor  alTotd." 

On  the  tablet  of  Cb&rles  Stamford,  clergyman  : 

"  Uni«  modis  mnrimur  mnitalM.  naaohnor  nno  : 
Sunt  WDlaBm  motbi  milk  sm  nna  aalua." 

And  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Beadles,  freemason,  one  of  his 
Kajcsty'a  gunners  of  the  Tower,  who  died  in  the  year  1683: 

**  H«  now  Nita  qai«t,  in  his  gran>  aecure ; 
Wlitni  ntdl  the  noiaA  ut  ffiuH  be  oaa  «ndiiTfl ; 
Hia  suutial  aoul  ii  duiibU«ai  now  at  rast, 
Wbo  in  hk  lifstba*  waa  m  oft  oypitamA 
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With  eare  noil  foara,  Mid  ttrugo  ctm*  acta  of  Utc, 

llat  DOW  it  it^ppy  ABd  in  clonnns  cuu. 

Tbo  UaMonnc  atorra  ol  lu«  with  fclm  u  o'er. 

And  be  ii  lutded  on  tbftt  bMppy  abora 

Wberc  'til  tkftt  he  aa  hope  luid  tn»r  oo  mure." 

Tbcrc  they  Uy  bnried,  the  good  people  of  St  Ka.therine'fl  Precti 
They  were  of  all  trades,  hut  chiefly  belonged  to  those  who  go  down 
the  sea  in  shipa.  Ou  the  list  of  nameH  nre  thooc  of  half  a  dc 
captaiDS,  one  of  them  captAin  of  ll.M.S."  Moamouth,"  who  died  in  tfc 
year  1700,  aged  31  years;  there  arc  the  names  of  Ijieutenants ;  there 
arc  those  of  nail  makers  and  gunners ;  there  i&  a  sei^eant  of  Admiralty, 
8  moneyer  of  the  Tower,  a  weaver,  a  citizen  and  stationer,  a  Dutchman 
vho  fell  OTcrhoard  and  was  drowued,  a  aurveyor  and  eoltector — alt  the 
trades  and  callit)g!i  that  would  gather  together  la  this  little  riverride 
district  separated  and  ciit  off  from  the  rest  of  Lomlon.  Among  the  people 
who  lived  here  were  the  dwrendanta  of  them  who  came  awaj*  with  the 
^English  on  the  taking  of  Calais,  Gnisncs,  and  ilamcs.  They  settled 
in  a  street  called  Hamca  and  GuisTics  Idnc,  corrupted  into  Haugman'i 
Gains.  A  ceusus  taken  in  the  reign  of  Uuccn  Elisabeth  showed 
of  those  resident  in  the  i'rcciuct,  328  were  Dutch ;  8  were  Danes ; 
wore  Polaiidcrs;  GO  were  Frtuch — all  hat  makers — 2  Spanish,  1  Italii 
and  12  Scotch,  Verstcgan,  the  antiquary,  was  horn  here,  and  bet 
lived  Haymond  LuUy.  During  the  last  century  the  Precinct  came 
be  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  sailors,  belonging  tn  every  Datioii 
every  religion  uudcr  the  sun. 

This  was  the  place  which  it  vat  permitted  to  certain  promoten  ■■ 
ft  Dock  Company  to  destroy  utterly.  A  place  with  a  history  of 
hundred  years ;  which  might,  had  it«  eecleaiastical  character 
preserved  and  developed,  hare  been  converted  into  a  cathedral  A| 
East  London ;  or  if  its  aceutar  character  bad  been  maintained  to! 
have  become  a  noble  centre  of  ail  kinds  of  useful  work  for  ihe  great 
chaotic  city  oflfast  Loudon.  They  suQcrcd  it  to  be  destroyed.  It  has 
been  destroyed  for  sixty  years.  As  for  calling  tlic  place  in  Itegont'|^ 
Park,  St.  Kathcrinc'd  Hospital,  that,  1  repeat,  is  abaiird.  There  is  ofl 
longer  a  St.  Kathcrine's  Hospital.  As  well  call  the  garish  new 
building  on  the  cmbaukment,  Sinn  College.  That  is  not,  indeed.  Sic 
College.  The  London  Clergy,  who,  of  all  people,  might  have 
expected  to  guard  the  monuments  of  the  past,  hxre  sold  Sion  Colleg 
for  what  it  would  fetch.  The  site  of  the  Cripplcgsto  uunucry ; 
Llsiug's  Spital  for  blind  men  ;  of  Sion  College,  or  Clergy  House,  bi 
been  destroyed  by  its  own  trustees.  The  sweet  old  place,  the  ]>cac 
fullest  spot  in  the  whole  City,  with  its  long  low  library,  its  bedcamcul 
rooms,  and  its  quiet  rending  room,  is  gone.  You  might  jtut  as 
destroy  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  stick  ap  a  modern  wing 
to  Somerset  House,  and  call  that  Trinity,  In  the  same  way  S| 
KatlicHnc'«  by  the  Tower  was  destroyed  sixty  yeara  ago. 
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Let  mc  repeat  tbat  tlie  Hoapit&l  mlTered  foar  changes. 

Fint,  it  was  founded  bjr  Queen  Matilda  for  the  repose  of  her 
cbildrca's  soiiU.  Next,  it  was  disaotved  and  again  founded,  and  8u]>- 
scqncDtly  eudowcd  as  a  Religious  House  witli  chantries,  certain  definite 
(luiicB  of  maises  for  the  dead,  certain  charitable  trusts,  and  other 
functions.  Thirdly,  when  the  mass  ceased  to  be  said  it  waa  eecn- 
larizcd  completely.  Service  was  held  in  the  church,  but  the  Hospital 
became  a  pcrrectly  aecnlar  charitj',  anpporting  a  few  almspeople  with 
uiggard  hand,  and  a  master  in  great  splendour.  Fourtltly,  it  was 
again  treated  as  a  eerai-ecclesiaaticnl  foundation,  for  reasons  which  do 
not  appear.  At  the  same  time,  while  it^i  charities  were  enlarged,  no 
duties  were  assigned  to  the  Brothers,  who  eeem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  Fellows  forming  the  Society,  and,  therefore,  tike  the 
FellowH  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  obliged  to  be  in  holy  orden. 
Lastly,  as  wr  hare  seen,  it  was  destroyeil. 

After  the  Hospital  had  been  destroyed  a  scheme  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  rerenues  was  suggested  to  Lnrd  Eldon,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  afterwards  approved  by  Lard  Lyndburst.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Chancellor  was.  one  would  think,  the  following: 
*'  Here  is  an  annual  revenue  of  j£500()  and  more,  released  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Hospital.  How  can  it  be  best  applied  for  the  general 
good  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  crowded  city  around  the  site  of  the  old 
Hospital  ?  "  That,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  tlic  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  said,  practically  : 

"  Ueie  is  n  large  property  which  has  liiiherto  bepo  devoted  to  the  use  of 
tDaintaining  in  iilloness,  and  not  as  a  reward  or  pension  for  good  work  done,  a 
Klaitcr,  three  BroUter^,  ihree  Sistere,  and  tea  poor  women.  The  cuulvaiaitjcal 
purposes  for  which  llie  property  waa  originally  got  ^^gctln^^  liivve  long  aincc 
utterly  vanisbed.  The  church  in  which  service  used  to  b«  held  iii  nliulisTied, 
and  the  place  where  it  stood  is  turned  iuto  a  dock.  W«  will  build  a  new 
church  where  none  \i  wiinU'd  ;  wc  will  jHTpetuale  the  waste  of  all  this  money ; 
ilt«  stipends  of  the  iJroihcra  and  SiGt«rs  sViall  bi>  raised ;  to  the  Brothtrs  shall 
be  assigned,  nomiDsliy,  the  service  in  the  chapel,  but  they  shall  hnvo  ti  chap- 
lain or  reader,  to  prevvnl  this  duty  from  becoming  onnrous ;  the  Sisters  shall 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do,  the  twU-swunien  shall  be  deprived  of  their  houses  and 
shall  receive  no  advance  in  their  pay  ;  but  thoy  shall  be  doubled  in  number. 
Twenty  bedesmen  shall  also  be  added  with  the  ebdio  pay,  tu:.,  £10  a  year 
or  4].  a  week.*  Thu  blaster  shall  hare  n  beantiful  house  with  a  garden,  con> 
Aorvaiory,  ilJililtng  Cor  seven  horses,  and  £1,200  a  year,  beaidcs  comfortable 
perquisites.  He  shall  have  no  duties  except  the  pr««dcncy  cf  the  chapter. 
And  in  order  that  the  thing  may  not  seem  pcrf«K:ily  and  profoundly  ridiculous 
tliere  shall  bo  a  school  of  twenty-four  boya  and  twelve  girls," 

This  was  lite  solution  proposed,  and  adopted  by  two  eminent  Chan- 

*  Xi>t«  that  in  IMA  mcfa  fMsawonun  received  \0i.  a  week,  and  esch  Sister  3*.,  so 
tliat  Ilic  proportinn  of  ItciJMWoinsn'*  fny  to  fUrter'a  i>ay  ww  then  le  1 :  H-fi.     But  Lunl 
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cetlors,  and  carried  into  effect  for  tliirtj  yeiin.     During  the  jcw» 
1858-1863  the  average  revcDUc  ms  X7,4G0  R«.  Z\d.     Of  this  sum 
tbc    Master,    Brctbrco.   and    Sl&tcra    absorbed  with   tboir  buililxDgs 
j£4,102  Sj.  ^d.;  the  management  expenses  were  t:009  &t.  6^.;  tha 
chapel  cost  £211  \7a.  lid.;  sundries  amonntcd  toi;i41  6*.  lO^rf.; 
the  useful  porlion  of  Uic  c-tpcuditurc  was  represented  by  the  irtun 
Xaji  fljt.  7\d.    Absolute  uscIcshul-ss — for  the  chaji«l  -was  bj  no 
wanted—is  represented  by  :G6,001,  and  usefulaess  by  .£5S4 — a  pro- 
portion of  TCry  nearly  12i    :    1, 

Yet  another  opportunity  occurred  of  dealiog  rationally  with  tlua- 
larfcc  property. 

In  the  year  18~I  a  Koyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  exam' 
**  into  several  matters  relative  to  tbc  Koyal  Uospital  of  St.  Kat 
near  the  Tower."     The  questiou  might  again  hai-o  been  raised 
best  to  apply  the  large  rerenucs  for  tbc  general  good.     The  Co: 
missioDcrs  had  before  them  quite  ckariy  the  way  in  which  tho  acrcn 
tbouaand  and  odd  pounds  a  year  was  being  spent ;  they  could  arrive 
as  easily  as  ourselves  at  the  proportion  above  set  forth,  vix,: 
Waste  :  usefulness  :  :   ISJ  :    1. 

They  threw  away  this  opportunity;  they  could  not  tear  away  tht 
occlesiaatical  rags  with  which  the  new  foundation  of  1837— the  mock 
St.  Katbcrinc's — has  hccu  wrapped  in  imitation  of  the  old.  In  an 
age  when  the  universities  have  been  secolartzcd,  when  the  Fellows  of 
coUej^cs  are  no  longer  required  to  be  m  orders,  when  every  mKdeas 
old  charity  is  being  reformed,  nnd  every  endowment  ruconsidcrcd 
with  a  view  to  making  it  useful  to  the  liring  as,  under  former  condi- 
tions, it  was  to  the  dead,  they  actually  proposed  to  increase  the  uso- 
lessness  and  the  waste  by  adding  a  fourth  brother  (which  has  not  been 
done),  and  raising  the  stipends  of  Brothers  and  Sisters.  They  alaO' 
recommeudcd  the  estsblisbmeut  of  an  upper  school,  with  "  founda- 
tion boarders."  Considering  that  the  upper  and  middle  clauses  haro 
already  appropriAtcd  to  their  own  u«c  almost  every  educational 
endowment  js  the  coantry,  this  propoiition  seems  too  ridiculous.  Tbc 
whole  Report  in  indeed  a  marvelloiis  illustration  of  the  tenacity  of  old 
prejudices.  Yet  it  did  one  good  thing ;  it  rcoommcuded  that  tbc 
accounts  of  the  Hospital  should  be  submitted  every  year  tu  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  thus  distinctly  recogniuug  the  fact  that  the  uoW' 
foundation  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  a  cbartty. 

The  Report  mentions  several  propositions  which  had  been 
before  the  Commisnonera  during  their  inquiry  for  tho  applicatiofl 
the  revenues.  The  Committee  of  the  Adnlt  Orphan  Institntii 
thought  that  they  should  like  to  administer  the  funds;  the  Rector  of 
<5eorge'«-in-tbe-East  thought  that  he  should  very  much  like  to  use  them  i 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  that  parish  into  "  a  collegiate  cburc^^f 
under  a  dean  and  canons,  who,  with  a  sisterhood,  might  devote  them^^ 
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wires  to  the  spiritual  benefit,  &c. ;"  otbers  suggested  tbat  a  missionary 
collegiate  cliurcb  should  be  e&tublisbcd  "  aa  a  centre  of  missiouaiT' 
urorit  for  tlie  East  of  Louduu,  with  model  scbools,  refuges,  reforma- 
tories, &c.,  ooaducted  b;  tbu  clergy."  Utheni,  again,  pleaded  fur  tbc  use 

the  money  in  aid  of  the  crovdcd  parishes  near  the  IVccioct. 

The  Commissioners  were  of  a  different  opinion.    The  Mospitid,  they 
id,  never  had  a  local  character. 

This  is  tbe  most  startling  statement  that  ever  issued  from  the 
louth  of  a  Lord  Chancellor.  Not  a  local  character?  Then  For 
horn  were  the  services  of  the  church  held?  Where  were  the 
Sedeawomen  found?  Where  the  poor  scholars?  Where  did  the 
cburch  stand?  ^^'ho  got  the  doles?  Not  a  local  character?  We 
migbt  as  well  cantend,  for  example,  that  Ilochester  Cathedral 
and  Close  and  School  have  no  local  eluu-acter ;  that  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  has  no  local  character;  that  Westminster  School  has 
no  local  character.  St.  Katheriuc's  Hospital  belonged  to  its  Pre- 
cinct, vhcro  it  had  stood  for  some  hundred  years.  As  nell  pretend 
that  tbe  Tower  itself  has  no  local  character.  The  "  local  character" 
of  St.  Katherioe'a  grew  year  by  year :  the  founder  thought  only 
to  make  a  bridge  for  bcr  childrea  from  purgatory  to  hearen  by  tbe 
harmouioua  vuiccs  of  the  Master,  the  Brothers,  and  the  Sisters;  but 
purpose  widcus.  Prcscutly  purgatory  disappears,  and  tbe  whole 
ecclesiastical  part  of  the  fouuduttou,  except  service  in  the  church, 
Tanishes  with  it.  There  remaiu,  however,  the  revenues,  and  these 
belong,  if  any  revenues  could,  to  the  locality. 

In  the  year  1863  the  proportion  of  waste  to  proiit  was  as  12}  :  1. 
Has  this  proportion  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed 
increased  or  has  it  decreased  ? 

From  time  to  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  question  forces  itself  upon 

:ii*s  minds — whether  this  revenue  could  not  be  administered  to 
better  adraulagc.  Lord  Somera  encounters  tlie  difficulty  in  the  year 
1698 ;  ]jord  Lyudhurst  in  1S^9  ;  Lord  Hatherley  in  18ri.  I  suppose 
that  evea  a  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  claim  iufalliblo  wisdom.  There- 
fore I  venture  to  iuaist  upou  tbe  facta  that  tbe  Reformatiou  destroyed 
the  Religious  House  of  St.  Katherine  ;  that  tbe  changes  made  by  Lord 
Somen  only  made  the  old  Hospital  useless ;  and  that  tbe  Royal  Com- 
mission of  the  year  1871  confirmed,  in.  the  new  foundation,  the  later 
uselcsaness  of  tbe  old.  The  House  of  Shams  and  Shadows  iu  licgcut's 
Park  is  not  tbe  old  St.  Kathcriuc's  at  all ;  that  is  dead  and  done  with ; 
it  is  a  fungus  which  sprang  up  yesterday,  which  is  not  wholesome  for 
human  food,  and  iieca  up,  for  no  good  puriioec,  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows. 

Yet,  because  one  would  not  kc  charged  with  unfaimeja,  what  docs 
the  HcT.  Simcox  Lea,  iu  his  history  of  St.  Ksiherioe's  Hospital 
(LongmUBj  1878),  aay? 
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"St.  Katbcrino's  Hoapiul  is  an  Koclcnastical  CorponUoa,  rctunwcl  M  y 
'  Promotion  Spirilusl  *  in  ibe  reigii  of  Henry  VIII,,  ami  bo  adcnowle'lgwl  I 
taw  in  the  reign  of  Oiorlet  t.  It  tak«<  its  plnca  a»  a  ColtegiaM  Churcli  wi 
Westminfticr  sod  Windsor,  The  Clerical  Head  of  it»  ChnpWr,  th«  .Master 
the  Htxqiiul.  will  he  entitled,  ubIcts  Her  Mnjesty  »hiill  *oc  fit  ntherwise 
diroct,  to  the  Mjlt;  or  Very  l^uvercnd  and  the  rank  of  Oenn.  Tliv  BroUiviliBra 
the  eUtus  And  dignity  of  Canons  Hesidentiar]',  and  through  the  SUutn  of 
Cbaplcr  the  [unillel  dignity  of  CaoonesMs  i»  [irettcrTod,  uxtdvt  nnutlior  at; 
to  the  English  Church  of  our  day.  Thii  Collcgiato  Chapti^r  holdi  its  eat 
rerennea  subject  to  certain  elflemos^narr  triuu  embodied  in  If*  orig'i 
conHtilucioD,  tiie  eodealaatical  and  tha  charitable  diafu;^*  belonging  a1>1co  to 
thu  erfalM  inKtvad  of  lifting  assigned  aejurately  to  difTei^'ni  iKirliona  of  th 
....  All  theM  priuci|»lea  of  the  cougtliutiou  of  St.  KitOniiriiie'a  musl 
kept  in  view  in  any  Bchocnt  which  it  nuiy  be  propoaad  to  BubmiL,  or  in  oa' 
RuggeaiioDs  which  may  be  offered  through  the  preaa,  for  the  consideratiaa 
tfa«  Lord  ChuDcellor  in  reference  to  the  advice  which  he  may  nuhmil  to  th* 
Qnit«n St,  K.thcrini:*s  llotpical  ia  no  more  n  'I'hnrity'  than  West- 
minster Abbey  is  a  Chiirity,  and  to  duccribo  il  tu  such,  attor  tiic  true  facta  of 
the  case  are  known,  will  k>jve  any  writer  or  speaker  open  to  the  charge  of 
diaeaurl«!^,  directly  otf<.>red  to  a  capitular  body  whose  persona]  oonatitution  is 
worthy  ofiu  high  and  ancient  corporate  eoclaiastical  digoily,  and  ladixectly 
through  the  mcinbeis  of  the  Chapter,  to  the  Quven." 


It  wilt  tfaua  be  seen  that  those  of  tu  vho  Ihink  that  t! 
place  ia  n  Chnrity,  and  thcreforo  caII  it  one — iacluditig  Lord  Eldoa 
nnd  Lord  Lyndhunitj  the  l^jport  of  the  Charity  Commisiioaera  to 
1800,  and  Lonl  Hatherley  in  1871-7-are  opcu  to  the  charge  of 
digcourtexy.  Well,  let  na  remain  open  to  that  char)i;e;  it  does  not 
kill.  If  it  ia  not  &  Charity,  what  is  it?  A  place  for  getting  the 
soule  of  rich  men  out  of  purgatory?  But  the  souls  of  rich  meo 
no  longer  io  this  country  have  the  pririlegc  of  being  Wugbt  ont  of 
purgatory.  Thca  what  is  it  ?  A  place  where  tcvcQ  well-born  ladies 
and  gentlemen  arc  provided  with  escellent  houses  and  comfortable 
incomea — for  doing  what?     Nothing. 

Let  us,  if  we  must,  offer  a  compromise.  Let  the  Master^  Brothers, 
and  Sisters,  now  forming  the  Society  of  New  St.  Katlieriae's,  remain 
in  Regent's  Park.  We  will  not  disturb  them.  Let  them  enjoy 
their  salaries  so  long  as  tbcy  lire.  At  their  deaths  let  tboac  who 
love  shams  and  pretences  appoint  other  brothers  aud  aistcrs  who  will 
have  all  the  dignity  of  the  position  without  the  bouses  or  the  salahea. 
Wc  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  a  chaplain  for  the  aervicc  of 
chapel,  if  the  good  people  of  the  Terraces  would  like  tho«c  services 
continue.  Bat  aa  for  the  reat  of  the  income  one  cannot  choose 
ask — and,  if  the  request  be  not  grantc*!,  ask  again>  and  again — ' 
it  be  restored  to  that  part  of  London  to  which  it  helongs. 
would  not,  with  the  person  who  communicated  with  the  Commissioner*, 
insult  East  London  by  founding  a  "  Mtasionary  "  College  in  ita  midst 
unless  it  be  allowed  to  have  branches  in  Belgravia,  Lincola'i  Inn, 
thB  Temptcj  St.  John's  Wood>  South  Kenaiugton,  and  other  parti  of 
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Weft  lK)QdoD ;  we  will  cerUtnly  not  uk  permusion  to  tttro  St. 
Geoi^'s-ic-ihe-East  into  a  Collegiate  Church  vith  a  J^can  and 
CanoDKi  "and  a  sisterhood."  But  nnc  muHt  a«k  tliat  the  preteitue 
and  show  of  keeping  up  this  ugly  aud  useless  tnoileru  place  as  the 
aocient  and  rciierable  hospital  1>e  abandoned  as  aooo  aa  posaible. 
That  old  hospital  is  ticad  uud  dratroyed ;  its  ecclesiastic al  csiBtcnce 
had  been  dead  loug  hcfore  ;  its  lauds  and  housea  aud  fuuda  rcm&iti  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  tiring. 

Ten  thon»nd  pounds  a  venr  !  This  is  a  goodly  estate.  Think 
vhat  ten  thousaud  jiounds  a  TCar  might  do,  well  admiuistercd ! 
Think  of  the  terrible  and  rrimiail  waste  iu  suffering  nil  that  inoner, 
nhich  belotigs  to  East  Loiidoti,  to  be  given  away — year  after  year— 
io  profitless  alma  to  lactica  and  gonttcmeu  iu  return  for  no  services 
rendered  or  evcu  preteuded.  Ten  thousand  pouuds  a  year  would  ruu 
ft  magoificent  school  of  iadustrinlcducatioD  ;  it  would  tcacb  thousands 
of  lads  and  girls  how  to  use  their  heads  and  hands;  it  would  be  a 
perennial  living  stream,  changing  the  thirsty  desert  into  flowery 
meads  and  fruitful  vineyards;  it  would  save  thousands  of  boys  from 
the  dreadful  doom — a  thing  of  these  latter  days— of  being  able  to 
learn  no  trade  ;  it  would  dignify  thousands,  and  tens  of  tbousauds,  of 
lives  with  the  knowledge  and  mastery  of  a  craft ;  it  would  save  from 
degriidutioo  aud  from  slavery  thousands  of  womcu  ;  it  would  restrain 
thousands  of  men  from  the  beery  slams  of  drink  and  crime.  Above 
all — perhaps  this  is  the  main  connideratinu^the  jiidirious  employ- 
ment of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  be  presently  worth  many 
millions  a  year  to  London  from  the  skilled  labour  it  would  cultivate 
and  the  many  arts  it  would  develop  and  fontcr. 

It  is  a  cruel  thing — a  most  cruel  thing — to  dcatroy  wantonly  any- 
tLing  that  is  venerable  with  age  and  associated  with  the  memories  of 
the  past.  It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  dcctniy  that  old  Hospital.  But 
it  is  gone.  The  house  of  Shams  aud  Shadows  iu  Hi-geni's  Park  haa 
got  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Its  revenues  did  not  make  the  old 
Hospital;  that  was  made  up  by  its  ancient  chun;h  ;  by  the  old  buildings 
clustered  round  the  church;  by  the  old  customs  of  the  Precinct,  with 
its  Courts,  temporal  and  spiritual,  its  offices  and  its  prison ;  by  its 
burial-grounds,  with  its  Bcdcemcn  and  Bcdcewon^en,  and  by  the 
rougb  sailor  population,  wliirh  dwelt  in  its  uarrow  lanes  and  court). 
How  covid  that  place  be  allowed  tu  suffer  destruction?  But  when 
the  old  thing  is  gone  we  must  cast  about  for  the  best  uses  of  any- 
thing which  once  belonged  to  it.  Aud  of  all  the  uses  to  which  the 
BTCOQes  of  the  old  Hospital  might  be  put,  the  present  accms  the  moat 
anfit  and  the  Irast  wnrthr. 

Again,  if  Queen  Mitilda  in  these  days  wished  to  do  a  good  work, 
ifhat  vould  she  found  ?  There  are  mauy  purposes  for  which  benevo- 
lent persons  bequeath  and  grant  money.     They  are  not  the  old  pur- 
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poses.  They  all  mean,  nowadays,  the  advancemeDt  and  bettering  of 
the  people.  A  great  lady  spends  thousands  in  founding  a  market ; 
a  man  with  much  money  presents  a  free  library  to  his  native  town ; 
collections  are  made  for  hospitals  ;  everything  is  for  the  bettering  of 
the  people.  We  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage  of  bettering  the 
rich  people  ;  but  that  will  come  very  shortly.  In  fact  the  condition  of 
the  rich  is  already  exciting  the  gravest  apprehensions  among  their  poorer 
brethren.  We  can  trace,  easily  enough,  the  progresa  and  growth  of 
charity.  It  begins  at  home,  with  anxiety  for  one's  own  soul  first,  and 
the  souls  of  one's  children  next.  Charities  give  way  to  doles ;  doles 
are  succeeded  by  almshouses;  these  again  by  charity  schools.  The 
present  generation  has  begun  to  understand  that  the  truest  charity 
consists  in  throwing  open  the  doors  to  honest  effort,  and  in  helping 
those  who  help  themselves.  Else  what  is  the  meaning  of  technictd 
schools?  What  else  mean  the  classes  at  the  People's  Palace,  the 
Polytechnic,  the  Evening  Recreation  Schools,  and  the  City  of  London 
Guilds  Institute  ? 

I  believe  that  a  conviction  of  the  new  truer  charity,  and  of  the 
futility  of  the  old  modes,  is  destined  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into 
men's  hearts,  until  our  working  classes  will  perhaps  fall  into  the 
extreme  in  unforgiving  hardness  towards  those  whom  unthrift, 
profligacy,  idleness,  hare  brought  to  want.  But  with  this  oonvic- 
tion  is  growing  up  the  absolute  necessity  of  more  technical  schools 
and  better  industrial  training.  We  want  to  make  our  handi- 
craftsmen better  than  any  foreigners.  More  than  that,  there 
are  some  who  say  that  the  very  existence  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  a  Power  depends  upon  our  doing  this.  Can  we  afford, 
any  longer,  to  keep  up,  at  a  yearly  loss  of  all  the  power  repre- 
sented by  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  that  house  of  Shams  and 
Shadows  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  the  ancient  and  venerable 
Hospital  of  St.  Katherine'a  by  the  Tower? 

Walter  Eesant. 


BIMETALLISM. 


■ 


I  PROPOSE  to  treat  tn  this  paper  of  the  Economic  Bistiirliances 
resultiug  from  rccciit  cliangcs  in  the  relative  vnEiies  of  the  |trecioua 
metaJs.  Notwillistaiidiiig  tho  great  attention  that  hag  been  given 
to  this  subject  iu  recent  years— nith  its  almost  inlcrminablc  resulting 
pnblicatioaa  and  public  unci  private  diacusnions— there  is  probaljljr  do 
otfaer  economic  or  fiscal  problem  coitccniing  which  there  is  so  little 
cocnprchcnaioQ  on  the  part  of  the  geacral  public,  or  so  little  agreemout 
as  to  causes  ao<l  results  among  those  who  have  made  it  a  matter  of 
sjiecial  iuvcstigatioD.'*  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  for  the 
nmlemtandiug  of  the  past  involved  economic  disturbauces^  that  a  clear 
and  succinct  statement  of  what  ban  Lappcueit  should  be  presented,  and 
such  a  statement  it  is  now  proposed  to  attempt. 

For  many  years  prior  to  IHTS  the  bullion  price  of  silver  remained 
very  nearly  cocstont  at  from  GO  to  CI  pence  per  ounce  ia  the  Loodou 
market,  white  the  market  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  or  the  ratio 
according  to  which  gold  and  silver  could  be  interchanged,  was  limited 
in  Ijondon,  from  1851  to  1872  inclusive,  to  a  range  of  variation  of 
from  I  to  15-1J> (the  minimum)  in  I8j9  to  1  to  ISOii  (the  maximum) 
in  1872.+ 

In  3873  the  new  German  Empire — recoguiiing  the  importance  of 
having  a  monetary  system  better  suited  to  her  advanced  industrial 
and  commercial  situation  than  that  which  she  then  pofscssed,  and 
also  the  desirability   of  having  a  uniform  coinage   throughout  the 

*  "  lb  has  b««n  Riy  «xp<irMnc«,  th*t  alMni  dim  nun  ont  of  («n,  ovqn  oF  those  wbn 
mi^t  be  «xi>Mt«4l  to  hnvt  soma  d«tio>t«  r'ltma  npon  tli«  nnhjnct,  whan  naketl  thsir 
opinioD  ti]>oii  the  expediency  «f  neoeiMtj  fit  xloptiDg  s  bimaUllic  luonntary  i^ratciu, 
will  R]>1y,  '  Oil.  tknt  ia  a  verv  iiaportsat  questioo,  tput  1  ilo  not  pret«od  to  undentanil 
ii.' "— KowABU  Athinsos.  JlriiUh  AaietuttkM  Pt<itetdin'j«,  1887. 

t  Pizfer  •<ul  Abcll'a  "  Tatilas.'* 
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numerous  small   States  thai   bad   come  to    be  indiided  under  ■& 
Imperinl  OoTcmmcnt — took  advautagc  of  tbc  commaod  of  ft  la 
stock  of  golil,  tlint  bad  accrut-d  tliruuf;h  tbc  payment  by  France  of 
enormoDs  war  indemnity,*  to  tlTixrl  rcfurm.     An  cxoeediuKlr  misccl- 
Uneous   system  of  coinage  end  currency — consviti&ft  of  icrca 
varieties  of  gold  money,  sixty-six  different  eoins  of  silver, 
full  IcgEtl  tender  powers  and  constituting   (la  1870]  f>j'7  per  cent. 
tbc  entire  circulation,  forty-six  kinds  of  notes  issued  by  thirty-five 
difli-Teat  bank?,  besides  State  paper  money  of  Tarioiis  kiudu  to  t 
cxtcut  of  75  per  cent,  of  tbe  circulation — was  accordingly  callal  i 
and  replaced  by  a  new  system  of  gold  and  silver  coinage  and  paper 
currency.     In   this  new  system,  gold  was  established  as  Ibo  sole 
monetary  atandard  of  the  empire,  unlimited  of  necessity  iu  reB[»ect  uf 
legal-tender  power*,  while  to  silver  was  assigned  the  function   of 
rabsidiary   aerrice ;     and   for  the  latter    purpose  an  issue  of   ail 
coinage   was  proridrd,  not  to  exceed   in  the  aggregate  10  mar 
for   each    inhabitant  of  the   empire  (a  comparatiTely  low  figure^ 
iritb  its  legal  tender  value  limited  to  30  marks  (i'l).     An  issue 
new  paper  currency  was  also  authorized,  with  a  prohibition  of  the  oie 
of  notes  of  a  less  dcnomiuation  than  100  marka  (J£5),  to  be  distriboled 
according  to  population  among  the  various  States,  and  redeemable  in 
tbe  new  imjierial  coinage.     A  proportion  of  the  old  silver  coinage 
wbicb,  baring  been  supplanted  by  gold,  was  not  needed  for  rccoinage 
under  the  new  system,  was  offered  for  sale  in  tbc  open  market  as 
bullion,  and  tbc  amount  actually  sold  between  1873  and  tbc  end  of 
May,  1879,  wheu  the  sales  were  suspended,  realized  je28,356.98: 
Of  thtH  aggregate,  i^,ia8,8G2  was  told  between  tbc  years  1873 
1876,  and  i;19,*J28,127  between  1877  and  1879  inclusive. 

Concurrently  with  this  action  of  Germany  the  bulliou  price  of 
ailrer  began  to  decline,  and  this  decline  was  undoubtedly  further 
promoted  by  tbe  subsequent  action  of  tbe  so-cnllcd  "  I^tin  Union" 
— compiisiug  the  four  countries  of  }!)urope  using  tbc  franc  sy. 
namely,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Swiucrland— which,  fearing 
the  silver  litierated  from  ikc  in  Ciennatiy,  and  offered  for  sale,  wou 
flow  in  upon  and  flood  iheir  respective  mints,  to  the  entire  excloaii 
of  gold,  if  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  continued;  first  restricted  (i: 
1874),  and  finally  (in  1877-78),  owing  to  the  conliuued  decline  in  j 
the  value  of  silver,  entirely  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  five-franc  . 
pieces.  Tbc  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver,  or  silver  of  smaller  deno-  | 
minations  than  five  francn,  was,  however,  permitted  and  continued.       ^j 

In  1873,  also,  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  reming  t(fl| 
coinage  system,  dropped  from  tbe  list  of  silver  coins  aatborind  to  b^^ 

•  Hm  UDCuat  in  %M  wbich  FnuM  paid  to  Qcraakay  direct);  -wu  £  I0.800.000 ;  LhI 
ia  additiMi  tk*ra  wan  rnncli  bilU  of  «xcli*Bg«  wtiiob  Mve  Ucimauy  s  titlii  l<j  fA)  U 
placet  lik«  Loudon,  oa  wbiob  snch  bills  wen  n«gotaalc£ 
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thereafter   issued  rrom   its  mint   the  silver  dollar  of  412}  grains, 

although  proriding  for  the  uolimited  issue  and  coinage  of  ailrer  iu 

pieces  (jf  smnllcr  denominations  than  the  dollar ;  and  mainly  for  the 

reason  that  this  particular  silver  coin  was  not  then  in  circulation  iu 

the  country,  aud  iudeed  had   uot  lieeu  for  a  period  of  more  than 

twenty-five  years.  ^ 

The  extent  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  bar-siWer  per  standard 

ounce,  in  pencc^  upon  the  London  market  since  1873,  is  ahoirn  in 

the  following  \\iX  of  annual  arenigc  quotations  : 

'    I8:3.5?lrf.  IST9,  MJ./. 

'       1371,  .ISiV-  '"SSi  MJrf. 

1S:\  MW.  1885.  iS^V- 

I»78,  MK  l»88.  VtV- 

To  July,  1880,  the  price  of  silver  temporarily  fell  to  4&\d.  per 
ounce — the  lowest  price  crer  known  in  liistory— but  reacted  in 
October  of  the  same  year  to  Ah^d.  From  January  to  September, 
188r,  the  average  price  was  4<i'8rf.,  declining  to  ■MJc/.  iu  October. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  decline  of  silver,  the  opinion  was 
extensively  entertained,  that  it  was  primarily  and  mainly  occasioned 
by  the  new  »iipply  to  the  world's  market,  consequent  upon  the  sales 
of  silver  by  Germany,*  and  this  opinion  found  bo  mueb  favour 
with  leading  German  bankers,  that  it  is  undc-rstood  that  Germany 
suspended  her  aalcs  of  silver  iu  1879  iu  accordauee  with  their  advice, 
and  with  the  expectation  that  a  partial  or  entire  recovery  of  price 
would  thereby  ensue.  But  no  such  result,  as  is  well  known,  followed 
the  suspension  of  sales  thus  rceommcaded.  How  little,  moreover, 
there  was  of  foundation  for  this  opinion,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing circum^tsQcCB : 

The  aggregate  silver  product  of  the  world  during  the  yeara 
(1873—79)  when  Germany  waa  selllug  her  discarded  coinage,  was 
jeilfl,.1G0,0<X),  or  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  sales 
(£S8,a5G,200)  which  Germany  actually  effected.  Agaiu,  during  the 
same  period  of  years  when  Germany  was  increasing  the  world's  supply 
of  silver,  through  her  sales,  to  the  extent  of  :t28,356,200,  the  United 
Statea  drew  upon  and  reduced  this  same  supply  by  increasing  her 
dollar   and   subsidiary    coinage    to    the    amonnt  of  i^22,2Gl,437.f 

*  The  oaoiinb  ol  lilrer  (old  coiD)  vhicli  Cfnnauy  up  M  I6S0  w»a  alilu  to  bcII.  u  tlio 
Ttanlt  at  her  jiaLt^  of  rfjii|»lBai»g  ailvrr  by  s^ld.  hu  been  ratimatcil  at  £^,0(X),OU(X  Uf 
tbi*  kinvtitit  «2$,336,!KN>  bad  beta  acJd  up  Tu  hlvf,  1S79,  wli«n  the  aula  wcrosua- 


^adtd ;  and  •inec  then,  it  is  as dtntuMl,  tli*t  only  »  f«w  aiiiitiunftl  wil^osa  hav«  b««i 
Biaricetml,  •>.,  to  K^jfit.  [n  additicm,  Dvumfcib,  Sweden,  and  Nnmnv,  whiuh  [oUow«d 
tbo  I«m1  of  (tRiinanr.  and  cbungcd  tli«ir  ailver  oiKulaliou  u->  guld.  Imve  uiice  tbruwn 
npontbsmsrkM  about  il.SOO.CKHj  of  sUver.  (Sih)  I^duuus's  Jliitors  o/  HimtiaUitm 
in  (Ar  Umttd  Ulaia,  pp.  Ul-NJi.) 

t  During  tb«  tw«DW  yt*n  (ran  ISf.t  la  ISTS,  Hit  ajucrcitate  silver  coiokgc  of  Ui« 
UniUd  SUUa  w»«  J.'. (.137 ,000, 0*  Ml  ivcniao  pI  only  82,!>M.W>  j>er  »tiiiU"i,  ftuil  cd  tliLt 
Wgtegkt*  hot  $fi,i3M,MS  vu  is  tint  fonn  cl  tilvrr  dolliui.  Fram  lt(74  to  1S7».  mcLn- 
Mffl,  Ui*  illvcr  ooiiMj;o  «r  tbft  Itnited  SUttt  vu  35,850,3(0  trsd«-doUj>n,  3IV,MI1,0Oa 
■tudanl  doll&ra,  :i3.»1M,7S3  hAlrGii,BOil  ]U,74~,OiS  quartan  and  t«eiil>>o»ut  jiii^i ; 
luUl,  1111.307,187,  or  an  avenga  or  418,560,00(1  p«r  ukDum. 
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Surely  the  world's  itatut  of  siWcr  during  these  years  mutt  ba\ 
one  of  cxtraoidinarilj  uustnble  equilibrium  from  antecedent  cat 
tlircatcoiug  serious  fluctuations  id  price  even  in  tbe  absence  of  an] 
tbiug  abuormftl,  if  tbe  addition  uf  so  small  a  net  product  during 
yeara  as  £G,094,C00  to  tbe  curreut  market  supply  of  silver  cob 
depross  the  average  bullion  price  of  tbe  world's  mass  of  this  metal  i 
h^\  to  51i  pence  per  ouuce,  or  over  thirteen  per  cent. 

That  the  term  "  unstable  equilibrium  "  is  truly  upresftit^o  of  tl; 
real  status  of  silrer  io  lS7.'j  wnuld  further  appear  feiki  tlie  followit 
eridence.     There  was  a  Tell-recogniied  movement  n|France  againi^ 
silver  and   in   favour  of  gold  from  1853  to  1863,  awl  its  infloence 
would  probably  bare  shown  itself  in  a  fall  in  Talne  of  silver,  bad 
not  been  for  the  cotton- famine   conccqucnt  on  the  Amcricar  w 
which  occasioned  extraordinary  shipments  of  silrcr  to  India,  and 
counteracted  any  tendency  then  existing  to  a  surplus  in  Ibc  l£arD{ 
markets.      In  1867  an  iDlcmatJonal  Monetary  Conference  at 
voted  almmt  unanimomly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  single 
staodanl  by  tbe  chief  commercial  nation*.     As  far  back  ua  18G0, 
late  Professor  Cairncs,  who  is  recognized  as  a  far-scting  economii 
ventured  the  prediction  that  silver  was  in  the  process  of  depreciation. 
Another  influence  tending  to  powerfully  aflTcct  the  status  of  silver 
18*3  was  duo  to  the  circumstance  thatj  subsequent  to  I8fi8-6U, 
India  Council  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  their  bills  ('-'*.,  drawn 
India  and  payable  in  Eilrer)  on  the  Loudon  market,  and  ao  Tirtna 
increa!)«d  the  stock  of  mnrketable  silver  at  that  point  to  the  cxt 
of  from  ilI,OtX),nOO  to  £6,000,000  annually,  in  excess  of  what  it 
been  for  tlic  years  immediately  previous.* 

The  German  "  ealcs  "  theory  being  thus  untenable,  another  by| 
thesis  has  found  wide    acceptation — namely,  that,  notwithstandiB 
nuy  absolute  or  comgiarativo  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  durir 
recent  years,  its  decline  in  price  and  the  economic  disturbances  wbJc 
are  alleged    to  have  followed,  would  not  have  occurrrd,  had  it  ni 
been  for  the  "  dLmonetiiation  "  or  the  general   discrediting  of  tl 
metal  for  use  as  money ;  which  has  been  contingent  an  tlie  adopttfl 
of  gold  £S  the  sole  monetary  standard  and  as  a  larger  instnimentalif 
of  exchange  by  several  of  tbe  most  important  commcreial  countrtea- 
notably  Germany  and  tbe  United  States;  or,  as  a  Icadiiig  Amehc 

*  Tb«  GwoTDinrnt  of  Imiiu  ia  nndcr  obligation  t«  pay  iiBit««lly  ia  RRgUni)  < 
fijKtl  dun,**"  ill  BoU,  tbe  K»o  being  Id  tlic  iMtur«  of  r«iiii1>nrtciiM»t»~pru«ip«l ' 
iiit«rc*<t~  to  EDgTaad  for  1o<um  on  aoooiuit  of  public  wotks  in  Indi*,  ivosipb  front   i 
rmdi  lielMigIng  to  Dm  BfitMb  flArernmont,  pmtioiw  ehus«fthla  to   Ip.iti-i   ...       It 
lniDj[cxcluitv«lj  ■■ilvcriiung  country,  [UlJ  Bits  t*j(U  uitl  rtilniaJ ':  lAr,-. 

AcL,  oicIuKively  in  lilvor  ;  and  in  liqaklaiioa  of  \i*  foreign  nonitary  <  <:\.\  cj 

IB  remitted  to  I>n<idon  id  tlir  foim  cf  biiU  (oicliauce)  Myablo  fn  tlic   ■  i  'C^ 

lodi*,  ouody,  rnM««,  vliicli  nn  drawn  hy  tlto  Inili*  Council,  W  H  ■■! 

India  rMiflit.;; !»  LvdJod.  Il  mutt  be  obrKiua  tint  to  jiwt  tlio  ubOvki  ■•:  *ii>  o  mkm 
)-tlIi  or  <lraf(a  in  am  *t\.l  in  lu^ndon,  to  jnat  that  nn*  «xt*nt  tk*  CX^rtaitton  <1  wH* 
Jor  LnuDMa  |iiiii«fcu  u  tujijilniieDtcd  or  ntiule  nnneoenaiy. 


statesman  liaa  esprciucd  it,  "  but  for  the  striliing  duwn  of  onc-hair  of 
the  world's  coiaagc,"  and  "  compelling  gold  to  do  the  work  of  both 
^Id  U)d  litvcr."  Unt  here,  also,  the  crideoce  in  confirmation  of  this 
hypothcfii*  is  exceedingly  uaaatiafactory  or  wholly  lackiug.  If  by 
^lemonetizatiou  is  meant  that  there  lias  beeu  less  of  silver  in  use  and 
circolation  as  money,  alwolutely  or  comparatively,  throughout  the 
world  siuce  1873  thau  formerly;  or  that  the  people  of  atiy  coimtry 
hsTe  been  iohibitcd  to  their  di&adrantagc  in  its  use;  or  that,  iu 
conaequeDce  of  any  reatrictiona  on  iu  use  for  coinage,  productiou  aud 
trade  bavc  decreai^ed,  and  the  prices  of  coramodities  and  wagca  have 
fallen — the  ouumptions  arc  not  war»Dtedt  and  the  term  demonetiza- 
tion is  mcnninglcss.  The  world's  average  annua!  prodoclion  of  silver 
since  18*^  has  been  greater  thau  ever  before.  Bctnccu  1873  and 
ISflr,  ine1uai%'c,  the  aggregate  product — measured  in  dollars  of -112^ 
grains  each — baa  been  in  excess  of  ;e250,0O0,COO,  aud  moat  of  it 
baa  passed  iuto  circulation  as  coin,  or  lies  piled  up  in  national 
depositories  awaiting  any  popular  demand  for  its  cmploymcul :  *  aud 
the  greater  number  of  the  daily  transaetioiis  of  trade  continue  to  be 
settled  by  the  u*e  of  silver,  just  as  formerly.  "  If  you  take," 
saya  Mr.  Robert  Oiffen — in  his  tcatimony  before  the  tiold  and 
Silver  Commission,  188G— "  tlic  fifteen  years  from  1870,  and  compare 
them  with  the  Gfleeu  years  before,  you  will  find  that  the  practical 
dtrainotion  of  the  demand  for  silver  in  France,  and  I  suppoac  it  has 
been  the  same  in  other  Latin  countries,  has  not  been  sensible  at  all." 
The  continually  increasing  importation  of  ailvcr  into  India,  China, 
Bnrmah,  and  Japan  is  conclusive  alto  as  to  the  absence  of  any 
restncttoD8  on  the  nee  of  this  metal  for  coinage  purposes  in  these 
ecuntrtea.f  In  short,  all  that  ia  uow  claimed  by  one  of  the  mont 
distiiTgui»lied  ecooomisls  who  iDclincs  to  the  view  that  the  monetary 
use  of  silver  has  been  nrtiCcialty  restricted,  is  that  its  employment 
for  coinage  might  poteibly  have  been  greater  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  action  of  the  Latin  Conventiou  countries. t  But  it  is  obvious 
tbat  this  opinion  must  be  ncccuarily  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

^^Tboniunber  of' »1iuuUrdiilv«rdalIaraiii  the  United  .'^tntn  (o  1S79,  tbej'eiu-of  tlia 

'deptioD  oMLpcii,-  juijincnM  by  tli«  Keilwil  Guveruiucut.  was  imported  at  SA.XOl.OCKl. 

Iiiuin)>erl^pi  I.itu'cn  M»rcti,   IST8.   sud   An/iikl  :il.   HKT,   wit   ^TO.ZUD.llT,  of 

whtcli  G3,AM,tli>Ti,ii.:Li:.    i  nt  ilie  latter  date  in  tlie   t'tderaJ  TrtiwurT,  itb^r  dctlHctiug 

IVa  ailvKT  hriri  Ui:'ilu--  tMLoiJitliuiiaf  iilverccrlilicatciiaciicuUtion.     'i'ltu  MintMtiBiata 

oi  tho  Bil**r  co)D  in  ciivnlatioa  ia  Oic  United  btatea  in  Igttti  (doUan  and  mbaidiaty)  wa* 

«S0S,7M,233. 

■t  Vmiiog  tha  fiftovn  VMn  fmin  IS&A  to  1870  tlie  annual  demand  of  letliB  tot  tilvur 
waa  vary  n«arlr  X10/)00,000.  Tbia  iieriod  rnibraccd  tbc  c^itton-hDiioe,  Ktciii  Iffi'i  tu 
IBIA,  jut  befotv  til*  drofi  in  sitrer.  tho  amoiint  tliat  India  annnaUy  rvceivwl  was 
^£2,01)0.000.  Pram  lailV  to  i860  it  waa  X7.000,l>OU ;  from  1880-^3,  £6.000,000  j  and  for 
ISKV-efi,  Msriy  £12,000.000. 

?  "  Tli«  ««i[4DHivo  vf  t]i«'  frrv  coinigo  of  ailivr  I'y  tlie  Ijittn  Vckm  ojiuatrd  Dot  to 

dimiiuah  tli«  aetoal  emptovncnt  for  Hilvtr  m  «>in]«Tcd  wlUi  vhat  Itad  been  in  f  xiaLcar« 

bvfon  1&33,  Iiut  a  psesiliJ*  tini.>l(>j'Bi«tit  whi<ih   muht  bnv*  cnin*  into  rxigtaUM  il  tli* 

ijaw  lud  aoK  <iuiDi:id."~\^r^  uttnuuny  cf  Sir.  Uuitit  O'llTen,  "ftnt  Import  of  tfaa 

^M  and  Silvu-  Cvminiuioa,"  pi  2d.}  , 
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Again,  the  world  bas  nerer  made  lO  great  a  progTCSB  ui  rca{ 
of  all  thitigB  material  in  any  equal  number  of  ycara  as  it  has  dui 
tboeo  wliicl)  bave  elapsed  since  silver  t>cg&n  to  decline  in  price  it 
1S73.  Mcvcr  before  in  anv  correspondiof;  period  of  time  bas  laboui 
been  so  productire;  uever  has  tbe  Tolumo  of  trade  and  cofnmc 
been  greater;  never  baa  weallb  more  rapidly  accumulat4^  :  nevei 
bas  tbere  been  so  mucb  abundancL'  for  distribution  on  do  farourabli 
terms  to  tbe  mossea;  never,  finallj,  would  an  ounce  of  silver  cxcbani 
for  8o  mucb  of  sugar,  wbcat,  wool,  iron,  copper,  coni,  or  uf  most  otbt 
commodities,  oa  at  present.  If  the  fail  in  tlic  price  of  bU  dcairablc 
commodities  has  been  an  evil,  as  not  a  few  seem  to  believe,  it  chqdc 
be  conclusively  proved,  in  respect  to  even  one  article,  that  any  sue 
fall  bas  been  extensively  dne  to  any  decline  lu  the  value  of  ailfcr  ol 
any  appreciation  of  gold. 

On  tbe  other  band,  a  more  rational  explanation  of  tbe  decline  ainc 
1878  in  the  I'aluc  of  silver,  and  one  which  the  logic  of  subsequeii: 
eveuta  is  subatantiatiug,  would  appear  to  be  as  follows :  Since  If 
the  annual  product  of  silver  has  been  rapidly  increasing — «.f.,  fVot 
jt8,IfJ(),(KK>  in  I860  to  ;eiO,3!X),000  in  ISUS  ;  £12,210,(H»  in  1871; 
£16,100,000  in  1875  ;  £19,200,000  in  1880;  ia4,980,(KW  in  1885. 
ITie  aggregate  product  from  1 860  to  1873,  inclusive,  was  jElOS.O-lT,* 
Previons  to  1871-1872  neither  France  nor  the  Latin  Couvcntiol 
States  of  £uropc  had  been  large  cotwumera  of  silver.  In  fact, 
about  1850  to  18G-1,  France,  instead  of  being  a  consumcrj  was  rcallyi 
seller  of  silver,  and  during  that  period  dispoecd  of  about  i.'7ij,000,( 
After  1861  the  tide  turned,  and  France  began  to  take  back  silver] 
but  up  to  1873-1874  ber  impcrts  had  by  no  means  balanced  be 
previous  exports.  M.  Victor  Bounet,  writing  in  1873  {Iteriie  de 
dfux  Mondes),  after  the  greater  part  of  the  bVencb  indemnity 
been  paid,  estimated  tbe  (luantity  of  specie  remaining  in  tbe  j» 
aion  of  tbe  Frt-ucb  people  at  6.000,000,000  francs  (£2 4O,0OO,O00)| 
China,  also,  which  previous  to  186-i  had  been  a  silver- importiO| 
country,  after  1804  and  until  up  to  about  the  time  of  the  drop  in  silver^ 
became  a  silver-exporting  country."  From  1853  to  1873,  iuriusive 
tbe  United  States  furthermore  coined  but  very  lit^|  silver, 
during  this  whole  period  drew  on  the  world's  supp^of  silver  fo 
coinage  purposps  to  an  extent  (measured  in  dollars)  of  col] 
j£l  1,437,400  i  while,  during  bcr  long  period  of  suspension  of  fl) 
payments,  subsr<)ucnt  to  18G1,  ber  stock  of  silver  coin  entirely  dis 
appcareil  from  circulation,  and  in  great  part  was  dotibtless  added 
the  supply  of  other  countries. 

Under  such  circumstances,  which  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
custodians  and  dealers  in   silver  everywhere,  Gcmiany  entered  tbi 

•  TMtifiMMiyor  Mr.  Rabtti  Oiffm.  "Pint  ScportAf  the  QM  uwl  Sihw  Co 
alim,"  p.  '29. 
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world's  market  as  a  Kller  of  silver.  Tbc  amount  olTi-red  at  first  was 
absolutely  very  small  anil  comparatively  insignificant,  but  it  never- 
theless probably  constituted  a  supply  lu  excess  of  any  current  demand. 
As  the  States  of  Europe  and  the  Uuited  States  cauld  out  at  once  in- 
crease their  conauiDption  and  import  of  the  products  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  and  so  increase  their  sales  (exports)  of  eilrer 
and,  as  the  price  which  the  surplus  of  any  commodity  forced  for  sale 
will  commaud  determines  the  price  of  the  whole  stock  of  such  com- 
luodity,  the  price  of  the  whole  stock,  of  silver  bullion  naturally  began. 
to  decliae.  The  general  policy  of  (Germany  respcctiag  the  use  of 
silver  for  coinage,  which  was  subsequeutly  favoured  and  adopted  by 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  with  the  coacurrcut  sua- 
peniion  by  the  States  of  the  Litiu  I'Qion  of  the  free  coiuage  of  the 
ailver  fipe-franc  pieces,  also  unquestionably  faTonred  and  intensified 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  thus  inaugurated,  by  crcatiog  an 
apprehension  (or  scare)  among  the  bullion-dealers  as  to  what  might 
farther  happen. 

The  continued  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  in  more  recent  years — 
i.t.,  from  an  annual  average  of  51  J^rf.  in  1879  to  45|rf.  in  1886 — may 
also  be  rationally  referre<l  to  a  continuance  of  the  same  influence. 
The  annual  product  of  silver  has  continued  to  increase — i.e.,  from 
£19,2O0,(K)O  in  1879  lo  ^^t,fl80,000  in  1886,  or  £152,200,000  ia 
the  aggregate  for  this  period.  No  one  knows  what  is  to  be  the 
product  of  silver  in  the  future;  but  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  if 
the  price  of  silver  were  to  advance  materially,  its  product  would  be 
largely  augmented.  Itcccnt  reports  inado  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mexican  Secretary  cf  the  Interior,  and  published  iu  the  Mtxican 
Economiit  (1886),  claim  that  the  cost  of  working  the  argentiferoiia 
lead-ores  of  Mexico,  which  "exist  in  prodigious  abuudauce,"  has  been 
greatly  reduced  within  rcceut  years,  and  that  under  a  better  system 
of  taxation  and  with  an  adeqUBtc  supply  of  capital  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  ailvcr-miues  of  Mcsico  could  be  quickly  doubled  and  evca 
trebled.  Furthermore,  an  average  decrease  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent. 
io  the  prices  of  the  commodities  that  represent  the  great  bulk  of  the 
world's  pToductiou  and  consumption  (comparing  the  data  of  1885-86 
with  those  of  ,1807-7/)  has  iu  itself  been  equivalent  to  largely  or 
entirely  supplying  any  increased  demand  for  the  use  of  ailver  and 
gold  as  mouey,  consequent  upon  any  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
world's  business  during  the  same  period.  The  constantly  increasing 
tendency  of  civili&cd  countries  to  use  less  and  less  of  coin  iu  tho 
transaction  of  bustneM,  aud  the  continued  invention  and  succcasful 
application  of  numerous  and  unprecedented  devices  for  ccooomixing 
the  use  of  metallic  money,  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  equivaicnt 
to  a  constant  comparative  increase  in  the  supply  of  precious  metals 
for  coinage  purposes.     Still   another  factor  exercising  a  disturbing 
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influence  on  Uie  price  of  siUxr,  and  prarcnting  its  price  reoorciy, 
doubtedljr  grows  mit  of  the  fiscal  relations  of  Great  nrilata  irij 
India.  The  regular  auDuol  sales  at  I^nndon  of  India  Coaocil  biUs- 
tbo  character  of  which  has  been  heretofore  eiplaioed  (»ee  p.  709} 
lire  in  the  nature  of  forced  sales  of  iikcr,  and  at  present  aver 
about  £9,000,000  per  annum.  Hon-  much  effect  these  sales,  at 
point  where  the  «ilver-bnUioo  trade  of  the  world  centres,  bai'e  bad 
depressing  the  market  pncu  of  silver,  is  undetermined;  bnC  tliat 
has  not  been  unimpurtaut  uannot  well  be  doubted. 

Attention  Is  next  asked  to  the  chnracter  of  the  ecooomtc  disttii 
ance*  which  have  resulted  from  the  change  since  1873  in  the  relatii 
values  of  gold  and  silver.     Omitting  from  consideration  the  cxt 
views  ou  this  auhject,  in  which  aiU'er  seems  to  be  regarded  in  these]: 
of  a  personality  that  has  beuu  uajually  and  designedly  "  ootlawcdl 
aud  deprived  of  some  ancient  prerogntivc,  the  disturbances  in  queatic 
ur<;  the  itame  in  character  as  have  always  accompanied  the  asc  of 
depreciated,    Huctuatiog   currency,  uitb    this  additional    and   do* 
peculiarity — unmcly,  that  while,  heretofore,  depreciation  of  carrciK 
has    been  due  to  the  forced    issue  of  redundant  and   irredeemal 
paper  money  or  debased  coin,  and  has  been  local  iu  its  inQaenoe, 
present  experience  va  due  to  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  one  of 
precious  metals  with  reference  to  iho  other,  and  extends  to   man^ 
countries  in  very  dilTLTcnt  degrees.      Let  us  particularize  those  ditj 
turbancca,  and  sec  how  serious  or  otherwise  have  been  their  result 
influence. 

In  the  United  States,  all  the  evil  which  has  thus  far  bccu  exj 
enced  has  heen  solely  from  apprehensions  of  evil  in  the  future,  wi 
in  turn   have  hccn  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Uuit 
States,  in  harmony  with  her  protective  policy,  buys  from  the  ownt 
of  the  (preaeot)  moat  productive  and  cheaply  worked  silver  mines  d 
the  world,  silver  bullion  for  coinage  to  the  value  ofi;  100,000  roouthl] 
irrespective  of  any  current  demand  or  necessity   for   such  coiuf 
on  the  part  of  her  own  people.     Id  the  coinage  system  of  Gi 
llritain  the  fuuction  of  silver  remains  as  it  has  done  for  a  long  peric 
almost  as  unim^Kirtant  as  that  of  copper.      In  Germany,  "  aUhoun 
the  imperial  mark  is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  the  standard, 
Germans,  whether  they  live  iu  Bavaria,  Prussia,  or  Hanover,  are  al 
to  pcll  their  commodities  with  tbc  consciousness  that  the''  marks 
receive  in  payment  for  them  arc  good  money,  with  the  same  purcli 
ing  power,  whether  paid  out  as  silver  thaters  or  as  gold  crowni,* 
Furthermore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  Chai 
bcra  of  Commerce  iu  Germany,  in  March  IBB?,  seventy-one  chaml 

*  Coiiuauai<iition  Iit  Mr,  If.  II.  Gitila  (■  dircctnr  of  tht  Buk  of  Kaglui«lt  tu  ' 
*'  Dm  EAttpl  KB  ilto  UOiruBg,"  berlia,  A|inl  90,  ItlM. 
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to  four  voted  against  no;  change  in  the  existing  monetary  policy  of 
tlie  Empire.  In  tlie  other  Status  ofKaropc,thecurrCDciea  of  whicli  are 
on  a  specie-paying  buis,  the  situation  \a  substantially  the  same  as  in 
Germany."  In  exclusively  silvcr-usiug  countries,  like  India  and  Mexico, 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  nilrer  has  not  appreciably  affcctcvl  its 
pnrchasiug  poircr  in  re«pect  of  all  domestic  products  and  services; 
hut  the  silver  of  such  countries  will  not  exchange  for  the  same 
amount  of  gold  aa  formerly,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that,  owing 
to  this  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  the  silver  of 
India,  Mexico,  and  other  like  countries  vrould  purchase  corre- 
spondingly less  of  the  commodities  of  foreign  countries  which  are 
produced  and  sold  on  a  gold  basis.  Bnt  tbe  people  of  such  conu- 
tries  have  not  thus  for  been  sensible  of  any  losses  to  themselves 
thereby  seeming,  for  the  reason  that  the  gold  prices  of  such  foreign 
commodities  as  they  are  iii  the  habit  of  buying  have  declined  in  a. 
greater  ratio  since  1873  than  has  the  silver  which  ooustiUitea  their 
standard  of  prices — a  condition  of  things  which  Pou  Francisco 
Bulnca,  the  distingaishcd  Afcxican  economist,  in  a  recent  official 
Tcportj  has  exemplified  to  his  countrymen  by  the  following  felicitous 
illustration :  "  Two  merchants,  named  Mexico  nnd  Foreigner,  ex- 
change annually  cotton  shirtings  for  silver  dollars  :  Mexico  delivers 
9100,  and  receives  from  Foreigner  one  hundred  pieces  of  cotton. 
shirting.  By  the  depreciation  of  silver,  it  results  that  ForeigDcr 
only  wishes  to  accept  the  Mexican  dollar  for  eighty-six  cents  for 
each  0Qe>  but  gives  in  exchange  each  piece  of  cotton  shirting  for 
sixty-six  cents.  Which  of  the  two  will  be  the  loser  ? "  Never- 
theless, if  silver  had  maintnined  its  former  relative  value  to  gold, 
tlie  benefit  sccruing  to  silver-using  nations  from  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  through  improvements  in  their  production 
and  distribution  might  have  been  greater ;  bnt,  if  so,  the  loss  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  made  by  them  a  cause  of  complaint. 

.All  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  economic  disturbancca 
contingent  on  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  apart  from  what 
have  been  dne  to  the  apprehension  of  evil  (or  scare),  have  thus  far 
been  almost  exclusively  conSned  to  the  trade  or  financial  interconrse 
between  the  gold-standard  and  the  silver-standard  nations,  or  be- 
tween the  States  of  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
notions  of  the   Eastern    hemisphere    and    of  Central    and    South 

*  "Th«n>  ftrc  no  indications  orrnQycIiangc  ia  Uio  poUcy  of  tLc  flae*l  suthoritiM  of  tlio- 
•Wvsnl  StatM  VH>it«4  l>y  mo  {C.ivnt  BtitaiD,  Fr>nc«,  Ocmuuij',  BctginDi,  and  liolkad) 
whi<li  mmnt  sny  «ipectalian  thst  th«  snhjact  of  *  btmelAltic  troatj  for  a  eommon 
l4^  tMid«r,  ooupUd  with  tb«  tn*  coliug«  o(  nlvar,  will  ba  serioudy  comsidsnd  at  the 
pMcnt  tlmtt  hy  tliam. .  > 

*'  Titers  is  no  indication  that  Ui«  •ubjoot  v(  btneUllisai  kas  received  aa;  inbdUgcut 
W  Miiona  caiMidm&>n,  ontnde  of  «  siofttt  dick  in  Mcb  ootmtfy  Buood,  aa  a  ptqImIiIo 
DrpoMilile  mnody  for  tliecviritiiiE  utiM*  uf  »lleR«(l  iIujtreasiDU  in  tn^D." — ItfjKtrt  tolht 
iVwUanl  i^th*  I^tiiied  8iat<4  "  (M  tht  Prutmt  •Siata4  oj  Simelollitat  iii  £»mqi«,"  October 
1897,  by  Kkwaxr  A.TICIXSOX. 


America ;  and  tluit  tbe  manifestatioiit  of  tliese  disturbances  have 
t>een  j^iitetit  in  KnglB.nd  and  Itolland,  whure  the   foreign    trade  of 
tbc  tilvcr-Ufting  conutries  largely  centres.     And  it  seemi  further  t^J 
be  admitted  that  these  disturbances    have  not  resulted  so  much  Cro^H 
a  fall    in  the  valoc   of  silver  per  ac   as  from   the   nncertaintiea  or     ^ 
Huctuations  in  its  price,  or,  as  commonly  cspresacd,  Id  the  rates  of 
exchange — an    eminent  merchant  of  Manchester,  largely   cof:a^ 
in    trade    with    India   and    the    East,    being    reported     as     ssrinf;, 
at  the  last  meeting    of  the  British  Association    (September  ISHT/, 
that  with  tlte  prencnt  excellent  telegraph  service,  and  a  level  (noo- 
fluctuating)  monetary  basis,  exchange  in  India  would   be   as  steady 
as  iu  New  York.      In  all  this,  tlicre  is,  huncvcr,  nothing  unpreoc' 
dented   or  in    the  nature    of    the  unexpected ;    nothing  irhioh   the 
vorld  has  doc  heretofore  rcpc&tedlv  cxpcricneed.     For  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  flucluatioua  in  exchange  arc  the  iovariaiile  accom- 
paniment of  trade   with  nations   using  a  depreciated  and  nnctuating 
currency ;  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
disturbances   which   have   characterized    the  trade  of    Kurope  wilU 
India  and  the   East  during  recent  years,   from  ituctuatioos  in   tlir 
price  of  silver,  have  been  any  different  in  kind  from,  or  as  great 
in  degree  as>  those  vhicb  cbamcterized  the  trade  of  Europe  witli 
the  United  States  from  18(!1   to  1H7^,  or  which   characterize  t<Mlay 
the  trade  of  the  outside  world  with  Russia,  whose  currency  is  ds^H 
preciated  and  tiuctuatiog.      Moreover,  the  difficulties  arising  froi^^ 
tiie  uncertainties  of  exchange,  at  least  between  England  and  India, 
appear  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.     Mr.  Lord,  a  director  Q^H 
the  Manchester  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  testified  before  the  Com^^ 
mission  on  the  Depression   of  Trade,  in  18B6.  "  that,  so  far  as  India 
was  coneerncd,  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  any  risk  at  all,"  from  tlM 
unccrtninties  of  exchange.      Mr.  Hytheli   (representing  the  Bom 
Chamber  of  Commerce)  testified  before  the  same  commission  :  '^ 
[Mr.  Gibbs]  says  that  commerce  with  India  is  paralyzed.     1  deny  tbe 
assertion.     There  is  no  diiliculty  in  negotiating  ouy  transaction  for 
abipping  goods  to  India,  and  ia  securing  exchaQge."     It  is  also  be- 
ginning to  be  generally  recognized  that,  owing  to  telegraph  com- 
spoudcuee  and  rapid  steam   communication,  tbe  risk  in  tniDsactiiig 
business  between  different  countries,  contingent  on.  fluctuations  in 
cxcbange,  ia  licing  gradually  eliminated,  ina.smuch  as  sales  and  pur 
chases,  or  remittances,  and  oil  the  incidents  of  exchange,  freights, 
commission,  &c„  can  be  practically  arranged  betwcea  the  operators 
at  one  and  the  same  time.*  ^H 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  distarbancea  resulting    fram^^ 
Buctuations  in  rates  of  exchange  between  Great   Britain  and  tlie 

*  "  If  tndf  can  go  OB  iirafiUMj  bcAwMB  oonntrm  baviita  u  ioedavettiUe  pspot  aI  m 
widcif  flitctustias  usd  snd  tbe  rest  of  tbc  wgrld,  action,  it  can  go  ca  ln(wt>&  gild 
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silvcr-uiing  countries  (of  vUich  ludia  is  the  chief),  coatingeot  on  tbc 
tluctuations  in  recent  years  in  the  price  of  silver,  these  diBturbanucs 
do  nut  appear  to  have  hml  nny  eSect  up  to  lMSi-8r>  iu  checking  tlie 
volume  of  British  trade  with  Eastern  nntionii,  or  in  changing  the  re- 
lation!! of  export*  and  iraporu  that  previously  existed.  Thus,  from 
returns  officially  presented  to  the  British  Gold  and  Silver  Comraisaion, 
ItiBd,  it  vaa  established  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  India 
since  1874  had  relatively  grown  faster  than  with  any  foreign  country, 
*'  cxeopt  the  United  States  aod  perhaps  liollaQd."  Assuming  100  to 
represent  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  187l>~73^  the  im- 
ports fn>m  the  United  Kingdom  into  India  rnac  from  100  to  15-i  ia 
1B8<^85,  and  the  exports  from  India  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  100 
to  ]4W.  Much  also  has  been  said  respecting  the  scriouB  injury  which 
the  export  trade  in  cotton  manufactures  from  England  to  fmlia  has 
sufttaincd  in  recent  year%  in  consequence  of  the  "  dislocation  "  of  the 
money  of  EagUnd's  Indian  customers.  Bat  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  such  statements.  Taking  the  number  100  as  reprcsHnting  the 
condition  of  the  cotton-fahrie  export  traile  of  England  with  India  in 
IKr4,  the  numbers  for  1886  were,  respectively,  IS-b  for  quantity  and 
90  for  value ;  and  this  change  iti  value,  as  was  tcatiticd  to  before  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  baa  "  occurred  since  1883  "  ;  or  was 
coincident  with  a  recognized  increase  at  that  date  in  the  manafucturtng 
capacity  of  the  cotton-factories  of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
greatly  m  excess  of  any  current  market  demand  for  cuiisumptiuu.** 

In  like  manner  the  olBeial  returns  also  show  that  while  India 
ilnring  recent  years  haH  hirgely  increased  her  exports  of  domestic 
cotton  fabrics — cloth  and  yarn — to  China  and  Java,  the  exports  of 
like  products  from  England  to  these  name  eountrica  from  1870  to 
1884-85 — the  period  covering  the  greatest  decline  iu  the  price  of 
silver  {or  of  the  fall  iu  exchange)  — also  continually  increwcd  ;  or  for 
188^t  were  14i  pot  cent,  iu  the  case  of  piece  goods,  aud  32  per  cent, 
in  yarn,  greater  iu  the  aggregate  thau  they  were  in  1875.  Since 
188K85  the  condition  of  the  British  export  trade  to  China  is 
reported  to  have  been  less  favourable. 

asd  aU*«ir  eountnui.  'I'lie  «xcbuga  U  a  tundrmnue  and  oliatacle,  ■■  Dunjr  othor  tliingi 
tin  liUuIraaciii  and  alMUudei,  but  it  U  notliiui;  niaro,  ,  .  .  Sncli  diHioultiM  an*  tbo 
ordinary  iiKHdmou  of  trade  aad  life,  aiuI  will  Lwi  rlmlt  with  like  oth«r  dilKcnltiM  oi  n 
for  man  ocriam  kiod  hy  Uioiu  concerned."—  TTtw^,  Scptcnibar  14,  ItliW. 

*  la  IS70  tli«  Brituh  cxj-ort  of  cotU-n  piccc'j^oudi  to  IitdU  wa*  Ktnrood  at 
IfSt.nOn.eOO  j^nla,  mproMntin^  '2H4  per  cceit.  oT  Ihcciitiro  tmilu  of  tlio  troitcd  Kiogtiuni 
iritb  India.  In  IS»t  tho  piportof  th«M  mqip  gooda  wu  1, 701. 000,000 ynrda,  op M-8 
no-  ooQt  or  tb»  ontirv  tnd«.  In  resiH^rt  to  o(4U>ii  funi  tli«  Britiali  cxiiort)!  tu  Itxlia 
lorlHTO  wcn-.'ll,[KK>.O0O  pouada,  or  IC'A  per  c«Dt.  of  cba  tottd  i^ymU.  aixl  in  l<<S4. 
Iff.OOO.OOO  ponuda,  or  Isl  per  coat,  of  the  toOd  ciuott*.  Tlic  liulk  of  the  Ir»li-  of 
(ircat  llriiiun  ia  witli  x^ld-iialDg  Mua&rioa  ;  aoil  yo'.,  while  Um  tmdo  uf  ludia  nitli  Great 
Briuin  mw  8'3  [>(Tr  c«nt>  of  iba  wlioU  tnul«  of  tbu  kiii^-dom  is  IlKiO,  it  cnulilutc^l  in 
I  KS:t  M  much  aa  9i)  Mr  onot.  o1  tha  vbal*  tmd«.  —  TVjrim.v-iy  Ac^>in>  lif  fiM  <inJ  ,SiU-er 
CunumiioH  of  Mr.  ubiiv  Watbbpi«ld,  Fi»aMeitU  StcNiar^  cj  the  /J>Wia  O^ix.  \^te 
^ "  finl  R«]Mrt  ol  CouuuMioiu,''  pp.  12^  12%) 
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&ccm  that  the  uoTernnaei 
retnitlances  in  silver — India  Coaocil  billa — to  cover  its  liabilitiea  tn 
England,  for  a  less  price  in  gold  than  formerly,  couetauttj  cx[>eriencc» 
a  loi«  i  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  i»  well  cittablishcd  that  the  iDcmne 
in  the  revBQuca  of  India,  since  the  decline  in  silver  began,  owing  to 
the  increased  proeperity  of  the  country  aud  the  iucre&ted  receipts  of 
the  (JorerDmeut  railways,  fully  couDterbalances  any  lom  they  may 
bavc  incurred  in  remitting  silver  aguiiist  their  gold  liabilities. 

AoDtlicr  pertinent  esanjplu,  and  one  out  in  any  way  cooncctcd  witb^ 
the  trade  of  Duropc  or  India,  iis  aflbrdcd  by  the  receut  trade  experi< 
CDces  of  Mexico.      This  couutry  bu  almost  exclusively  a  Riker  enr-' 
rency  ;  and  the  fluctuations  in  tlic  price  of  silver  since  \ti7'i — MesirkB 
eichango  having  varied  iu  New  York  in  recent  years  from  1 14  to  hUt ' 
— would  seem  necessarily  to  have  been  a  dii^turbiog  foctor  uf  uo  little 
importauee  in  the  trade  between  the  I'uiled  States  and  Mexico.      Rut 
tbe  olficial  stntistics  of  the  trade  betweeu  tbe  two  countries  siaco  187S 
(uotorioRsly  undervalued)  fail  to  show  that  any  serious  ioterruptionl 
has  occurred ;  the  domestic  exports  from  the  lluited  States  to  !Mexic<iJ 
having  increased  from  $3,»]-l,0a0  in  IK7.'l,  to  $11,089,(XK)  in  1H84-; 
while  tbe  exports  from  Mexico  to  the  Uaited  States  durinfi;  the  sama^ 
period  increased  from  34-,2rG,00O  to  §9,016,000. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  notable  increue  in  tbe  cotton* 
manufacturing  industry  of  India — i.e..  from  Sfteco  factories,  with 
■l5U,la(j  spindles  aud  -1,072  looms  iu  IHTS,  to  seventy  factories,  with 
1.69S,000  spindles  aud  1  [,G:i5  looms  in  1881 ;  aod  tbe  caiuc  of  this 
increase,  which  is  enabling  India  to  compete  (as  never  before)  with 
lADcasbirc  in  supplying  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics  to  the  ludiaii 
and  other  Eastern  markets,  to  the  alleged  serious  detriment  of 
English  interests,  is  popularly  believed  and  asserted  to  have  be^o 
occasioued  mainly  by  the  decline  and  fluctuations  iu  the  price  of 
silver.  The  cross-examination  of  experts  iu  the  .\nglo'Iudiau  tnde 
by  the  British  Gold  apd  Silver  Commission  conclu»ively  showed,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  increasing  ability  of  India  cotton- 
inanufaeturen  to  compete  suoceiisfully  witb  those  of  Kngland  i«  to 
be  found  in  tbe  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  former  from  the 
lower  wagca  and  longer  factory-hours  t  of  their  employes.  But  the 
existing  dificrcnccs  as  respects  tbe  condition  of  labour  in  England  and 
India  bnvc  existed  from  time  immemorial;  and  the  only  nordty  of 
the  present  situation  is,  that  now  India,  with  railroads  and  factories, 
and  the  advantage  of  cheap  ocean  freights,  la  emandpattng  bcTsel: 
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<*  Thftt  >■,  «n«  bandrod  sad  fort;  Mcxicaa  tlotlua  to  oae  hundred  dollan  ul  lltf 
Unitod  SUk*  goU  lUndAnl. 

t  The  lioun  af  labour  u  tba  futoriM  cl  Bombay  ktv  roporUd  at  maltty  par  W«ek  la 
OumpaHwn  nriUi  fittjmx  jierwtck  in  EngUiM),  Thvwi^^  of  tkillod  Ulnar  in  HonilMy, 
in  cxmuiian  witli  the  wtgta  o(  similar  blioiir  In  countries  of  tlM  weatafn  beaOipbn*^  ant 
rtported  to  hsvo  ■utaully  advaaoed  in  raoeot  yMra. 
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from  ctiToaic  »1uggi»liues!t  and  begianing  to  participate  iQ  the  irorld's 
proems;  BU(1  under  Kngtish  aiisiiicea,  and  largely  with  English  capi- 
tel,  is,  for  the  first  timCj  cxtcnsivciy  utilizing  her  cheap  and  abuu- 
dftat  labour  in  coDDcction  villi  labour- sarins  macbiDer;.  And  it  ia  to 
be  further  noted  that  her  progress  in  cotton  manufacturing  exhibited 
itself  unmistakably  some  years  before  the  eommcnccmeot  of  the 
decline  in  silver;  that  the  firat  shipment  of  cotton  yarns  from  India 
to  Cbiiia^  in  eompetition  ivith  yarns  of  English  make,  was  in  ]K6G, 
nud  tliat  bttvccn  18t»5  and  187A  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton 
spindles  in  India  was  in  excess  of  57  per  cent. 

The    belief  is   also  very   general  that  the    decline   in    siircr  haa 
sbaormally  stimulated  exports  from  eitrcr-using   eountries,    to    the 
great  detriment  of  the  wheat-growers  of  the    Uuited   States   and 
Australia,  who  olTcr  their  earplus  in  competition  with  the  surplaa  of 
India  upon  the  Kuropeau  market      Nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  into 
s  state  of  mental  confusion  in  respect  to  tbis  matter,  and,  in  fact, 
there  teems  to  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  multi plication  of  words 
upon  it.      Dnt,  in  forming  an  opinion,  concerning  it,  it  is  important 
to  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  fact  that  international  trade  is  trade  m 
commodities,  and  not  ia  money;  and  that  the  precious  metals  como 
in  only  for  the  settlement  of  balances.     In  fact,  all  such  exchanges 
arc,  to  within  a  very  minute  fraction,  the  result  of  an  organised  and 
elaborate  system  of  barter,  and    the  principle  of    barter  prevails  in 
them,  and  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  methods  employed.     The 
trailc  between  Kngland  and  India  is  an  exchange  of  scrricc  for  scrnce. 
Its  character  would  not  be  altered  if  India  should  adopt  the  gold 
standard  to-morrow,  or  if  she  should,  like  Russia,  adopt  an  irredeem- 
able paper  currency,  or,  like  China,  buy  and  sell  by  weight  instead  of 
tale.     Will    India  give  more  wheat   for  a   given   amount    of  cloth 
because  she  uses  silver  instead  of  gold  in  her  internal  trade?     Will 
nglaud  give  less  of  cloth  for  a  given  amount  of  wheat  became  she 
keeps  bcr    aceounts    in    pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  instead    of  in 
rupees  ?      Unless  all  the  postulates  of  political  economy  arc  false — un- 
lets we  are  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  men  in  their  individual 
capacity,  and  hence  in  their  aggregate  capacity  as  nations,  are  seeking 
the  most  satinfuction   with  the   l^aat    labour,  we    must  assume  that 
India,  England,  and  America  produce  and  sell  their  goods   to  one 
another  for  the  most  they  can  get  in   other  goods,  regnrrltess  of  the 
kind  of  money  that  their  ncighl)ourg  use  or  that  they  themselves  use. 
A  ailver  currency  does  not  give  any  additional  strength  to  a  Hindoo 
rj'ot,  nor  docs   it   inrrcasc   the   fertility    of  his  soil,  or  add    to  tlio 
number  of  inches  of  hia  rainfall.     Nor  does  a  gold  currency  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  capability  and  rcsourcea  of  bia  rival,  the  American 
farmer.      Nor  does  the  diffcrenco  in  their  respective  currcncicti  aCTect 
the  judfment  of  the  buyer  of  wheat  in  Liverpool.     Is  any  sioglft 
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fftctor  in  tbc  clcmeDts  of  prodactioD  and  transportation,  bj  wlu'd 
alouc  tlic  terms  of  C0Di|>etition  are  settled,  clianged  bjr  tbc  local 
curreucies  of  the  several  countries,  or  tht:  mutatioos  tbexeof?  Sardj 
no  mutations  were  ever  more  sudden  or  Tioleot  than  those  of  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  war.  They  were  not 
without  their  cflectA ;  but  the  elfects  were  not  of  a  kiud  tu  cbange 
tbc  terms  of  competition  in  international  trade. 

It  mav  he  that  tUe  Itidiau  vrlieat-grower  has  been  enabled  by  the 
decline  in   silver  to   get   labour  for  less  wages  than   before,  and  haa 
thus  piined    an  advantage    over    lus    competitors    in  America  and 
Australia;  but  the  evidence  i.s  all  to  the  effect  that    wagea  generally 
in  India  iu  recent  years  have  advanced  and  not  declined.      But  the 
terms  of  international  competition  are  not  altered  by  any  diriaton  of 
the  joint  product  of  labour  and   capital   in   ono   of  the   competing 
oountries.     The  person  that  has  the  most  of  a  grievance  growing  out 
of  the  present  state  of  the  wbeat-trade  it  the  American  farmer,  who 
is  restricted  from  baying  ia  the  same  market  in  winch  he  selU   Ida  I 
mtrphis  wheat  to  as  good  advaatnge  as  his  competitors;  bat  this  is] 
not  due  to  any  change  in  the  value  of  silver,  hut  to  tbe  fiscal  policyj 
of  his  own  Government. 

The  whole  subject  of  tbc  diaturbiug  influence  of  tbo  decliac  in  tbe 
value  of  silver  on  the  trade  between  gohi  and  stiver  using  countiie 
is  complicated  and  difficult  of  analysis,  and  the  opinions  of  perwt 
practically  interested  in  such  trade  are  not  harraonioua ;  but  it 
difficult  to  see  bow  one  can  investigate  the  subject,  with  tbe  tight  of 
the  experience  which  tbe  years  tlial  have  elapsed  since  1H73 
contributed,  without  coming  to  tbe  couclusion  that  tbe  serionant 
of  the  disturbaoccH  haa  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
cxpcdicucy  of  attempting  to  provide  remedies  by  legislatioti  for  auci 
as  moy  be  ackuowledged  to  exist — if  legislolioa  were  practical — il 
veiy  doubtful.* 

One  feature  contingent  on  the  Ml  in  the  value  of  silver,  wltioli* 
appears    to   be   regarded   in   Kngland    somewhat   in   the  U^bt   of  a._ 

'Id  coDDcotioD  wiUi  tlii*  ■nlijoct,  Ui(raIluwiDs«xtrac1  rmni  ibeteoonl  C)!  Ilia  vxtjni 
uatiouuf  Mr.  II.  WaterU«lil.  Finntiuial  Sounitary  of  tha  IikIIa  I.DKea,  LomIoji,  bdoM  ' ' 
(iidduitl  Silver  Com mlaiuiii  (February  ISHi),  witi  bo  rrad  tritb  tnt«rcfit; 

<Ji(wltcfl«  <Hit  T.  FvTer).  ".to  that,  while  India  kos  boen  datitg macli raoiv,  L&nc 
has  b«ua  doiug  iikv«  tbati  alio  did  bcfoie  ! " 

<2.  "  Ttxaa  I  v-ill  jub  yen.  do  th*  tienn*  fra1>Kiittod]  Juktiry  titi-  otatottMxit  that  _ 
|iT«iciit  itatu  vt  tliiiii^a— tUal  u,  the  falliu  excbsBgo—U  causing  \hv  ^nAvtl  tanaf* 
tlio  yarti-LnKlt  o(  t'iiina  tu  ttidia :  titkt  tlie  «xport4  ttom  Eogbknd  h«va  «tf4<Uljr  dediii 
mncc  IliF  fnll  u(  Mirer  oamDocnccrl.  while  tioM  from  India  bar««iiunnoiuJy  inAPnHdl' 
.1.  "  'Hie  incHMM  «f  tbe  Imgnrla  fmni  ludu  a^y.  iudnd,  bo  unncd  cAarwavaj 
.Stia  apt  <«rruet  to  My  that  tbo  «xpvrt4  fniai  CaglADil  liavu  Ktttulily  docltaed  ids 
[  &U  of  iiiiv«r  DonuiMtDCBd ;  And  I  lliiult  tbnt  tbu  fall  In  euJiA^ffc  i*  uwi  tli«   TniMp 
impriiVfotoit  in  tbe  todiui  tradn,'' 


Q.  "  At  *ay  rnt^  vau  wonld  not  m«  in  tUtse  figans  anf  rtuon  for  prntvota^ 
cuhirc  >o>iiiat  India  Djr  k  ntdtcal  idUratiaii  of  uur  cairency  ■j-Mbrm  I " 
A.  "So ;  I  should  think  it  sa  ubjcctiuoablc  a«  allowing  any  |in>t«ctuHi  «I  I 
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papular  grieviuice,  ia  the  decline  in  the  valac  of  the  pensions  or  "  hitlf- 
pAy  "  allowances  vhich  have  Leeu  given  bv  the  Indian  OoTemmeut  to 
their  retiring  officials  for  good  aod  extended  service.  These  pensions 
&TC  granted  in  India,  and  arc  payable  there  lu  the  current  mouej'  of 
the  country — i.e.,  the  silver  rupee — mid,  before  the  decline  iu  silver, 
had  an  equal  purchaung  power  with  gold ;  aad  at  the  prc»eat  time, 
so  far  as  these  pensions  arc  spent  in  India,  no  los»  occurs,  because 
the  purchasing  povcr  of  silver  iu  that  country  has  not  fallen  matcri- 
bII^..  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rupees  arc  remitted  to  England, 
and  sold  there  at  the  price  of  btillioa,  or  if,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  remittance  is  effected  by  the  purchase  of  a  hill  of 
gold  exchange  on  Kugland,  the  loss  in  £uglish  money  to  the  pension 
or  "  half-pay  "  recipient  residing  in  I-lngbnd  is  ronsidcrahle,  and  has 
been  estimated  to  aTcragc  about  ^  per  cent.  But,  as  an  offset,  it  is 
to  be  rcmcDibercd  that  there  is  no  loss,  but  rather  n  gain,  in  the 
present  purchnsiug  power  of  silver,  as  compared  with  its  purchasiog 
power  at  the  time  wlieu  the  pension  or  "  half-pay  "  was  granted.  Ii  is 
not  alleged  that  the  Indian  Govenimeut  has  violated  any  contract  or 
stipulation;  but  that  they  "  bare  proved  ungencroua  employers."* 
ImportauU  however,  on  this  matter  rouy  be  to  those  espedallj  inter- 
ested, it  is  one  in  which  the  world  at  large  cannot  be  expected  to 
talte  mucJi  interest. 

In  liollaud  the  diaturlntncea  assumed  to  have  been  oecasioncd  by 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  have  attracted  public  attention  to 
an  even  greater  degree  than  in  England.  But  even  here  the  dis- 
torbaacca  have  been  mainly  rr^nctcd  to  the  commercial  and  fiuaucial 
reUtioDs  of  Holland  with  her  Kaat  Indian  colonies — Java,  Sumatra, 
and  other  utlands^ — -and  have  been  specially  occasioned  by  the  extra- 
ordinary fall  in  I'cccat  years  in  the  prices  of  the  principal  exports  of 
these  islands,  namely :  sugar  and  coffee.  But  no  commercial  fact  is 
capable  of  more  complete  demonstration  tbau  that  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  these  great  staples  has  l>ccn  iu  no  way  contingent  upon  any 
change  in  the  value  of  silvcr.t 

Pinally,  the  idea  of  disturbance  in  connection  with  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  silver  has  been,  and  iii,  pre-eminently  connected  with  an 

*  It  n  euriffliB  to  noU  thftt  wli«n  tb«  rule*  re^lntttig  the  pennanii  of  the  ludinn  Civil 
SnviM  ww»  Mteblitlittl  in  1>*BS.  tin-  Iniliim  Uovemmeiit  »li!itil»U'd  tliat  the  riip«« 
thotild  not  count  for  in«n>  tlinn  two  xbilliaKi,  whiuU  IijhI  bc«r>  nhiiqt  it*  c(|mTa|«it  ia 
atarliDg  from  time  ioimrnKirinl,  nvca  if  u  >nv  tiniv  lucliuii^  on  KneWil  ro«u  to  »  higbsr 
paint  (m  it  MtDilly  did  at  one  time,  in  1861)  j  Uit,  not  Mpttctiog  lli»i  «i<  n»p<*  wo-ald 
vets  r^U  ia  value  to  *ny  grwit  o)rt<nt  below  2«,  or  bel«w  tbat  fw  af  csehange,  th<y 
OBiilbnl  to  pn>vii)«  ai^iitt  it. 

■i  "IhtriKi;  the  liift  live  y««T»  Javk  Iiac  V^m  (nbjcut  to  the  miwt  fnrfiil  mtnral 
oabmittM.  Tbuy  liara  had  acaCtlo-plAgue  whicli  (Uwlmynl  >liii'Mt  Ihe  whole  <%-kEtlo  in 
IMTti  (A  tbe  iki&nil ;  tliej  have  lud  oioten  ;  they  h»Tc  h*il  eAtttxiiukoa  of  ui  iiDpro- 
wd«ntcd  nhantctci,  and  lb«y  Iiftvu  luil  'fiirtli<T  aa  citr«>nliiiary  {nil  is  tlic  thIuw  o£ 
ihcir  priocipal  ex|>t>rta,  whivb  nro  (Bgikratid  ooffco,  ovrinii,  in  tho  hrat  rAt>x,  t<,  tli«  oom- 
pcbtiMi  vi  bcct-root  niM  in  Euro]Ht ;  and,  in  tha  ■wond  ptice,  to  the  fact  that  Setith 
Amerua  )»■  been  ablo  to  export  f^ffM  mora  favoun^ljr  tbui  Java ;  mad  to  thia  extent 
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■ununciatioD  of  and  belief  in  two  propositions ;  Hrst,  Lliat  the  almutj 
universal  dccliQC  ia  tbc  prices  of  the  world's  staple  commodities  sincfl 
1873  has  been  occasioned  by  the   fall  ia  the   price  of  silver;  aiiil, 
second,  that  a  decline  of  prices  is  an  evil.     Tlic  first  of  these  propo> 
iiitions  rests  upon  an  assumption  wbicti  cannot  be  veri6ed  bjr  any) 
ooDcltisive  evidence  whatever;  and,  ax  for  tiie  second,  if  the  fall  of-j 
prioea  has  been  mainly  due,  as  haa  becu  detuonstrnted,  to  nntural  anill 
pcrmauciit  cansca — namely,  the  iucrcased  power  of  mankind  in  tho] 
work  of  production  and  distribiitiou — thcu  the  result,  by  creating  a! 
greater  abundance  of  all  good  things,  and  briugiog  a  larger  anaouuti 
of  the  Huaie  uitbiu  the  reach  of  the  masses   for  consumption  aodi 
cajoymcnt,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings. 

Any  discusssion  of  the  economic  disturbances  rcsulliug  from  cliaagc 
in  the  relative  ralucs  of  the  precious  metals  would  be  incomplete  that] 
failed  to  point  out  how  the  events  that  originated  the  so-ca.lltd  "  bi-l 
metallic"  contrororsy  were  the  natural  outcome  of  the  rcvolutiouaryi 
cbnuges    iu  the   methods  of  production  and  distribution  that  hat* 
occurred  iu  recent  years  in  all  countries  in  proportioa  to  their  advam 
in  civilization. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  any  person  of  ordinary  intclliget 
can  seriously  believe  that  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  thi 
recognition  of  gold  as  the  single  standanl  of  value,  thereby  cUccting 
what  is  called  the  dcmoitctiKaiion  of  silver,  could  ever  have  rcaoll 
from  mere  whim  or  caprice,  or  with  a  view  of  oocasioniog  eitb 
domestic  or  international  economic  difiturbauoc.  There  was  a  time 
when  nations,  with  the  cspectalion  of  receiving  benefit,  did  adc 
policies  and  enact  laws  with  the  unilisguiscd  and  sole  intent  of 
injui'iiig  the  industry  and  commerce  of  neighbours  with  whom  thej 
were  at  peace ;  but  happily  »uch  days  hare  long  paasod.  And  the 
inference  ts,  therefore,  fully  warranted  that  wliatcvcr  stepa  have 
taken,  which  hare  resulted  in  any  territorial  restriction  of  tlie  use 
silver  as  money,  have  been  in  consequence  of  a  belief  by  the  parties- 
natioUH — thus  acting,  that  such  s.  policy  was  called  for  by  change  tnj 
the  economic  condition  of  their  afiaira,  and  was  likely  to  he  to  tbemj 
productive  of  beoelit.  And  the  answer  to  the  pertinent  question 
to  what  btm-Jit,  is  simply,  that  wbioh  might  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  the  using  of  the  best  rather  than  an  inferior  tool;  of  s  monry| 
inatnimcntality  adapted  to  ncWj  rather  than  to  old  coodilioos  of  pr 
ductiou  and  dietribution. 

One  needs  but  to  stand  for  a  brief  time  at  the  marts  of  trade  inl 

eotwtries  of  varied  degrees  of  civilisation,  to  quickly  recogniui  andj 

uriderstand,  that  the  kind  of  money  a  countrv  will   hare   and   uae,! 

»-o  oui  Iraon  a  Icm  »t  jCA.OOtt.UXl  nnntially  ia  tliCKtvo  articles.     IT'^'  ""i-  i "- 

rasult  in  xXic  last  five  yrars  »(  natitral  osawi^  witlMiut  nay  iiniation  wl 

— TVMMonyo/Ur.  Tavl  V.  Tidkjik,  Ban  iMtia  Mtrchanl.    -*■«*  Vrg.;: 
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depends  upon  and  will  v&xy  with^  the  exteut  «nd  variety  of  its  pro- 
iluctions,  tbe  price  of  its  labour,  and  the  mpidity  and  tnagniludc  of 
its  cxcliBDges;  aud  ioTCstigatiun  iritl  further  inform  him  that  when 
niaukitid,  savaKc,  scroi-civilized,  civilixod,  or  enlightened,  6nd  out  hj 
experiment  ivhat  mcttU  or  other  iustrumcnt  ia  best  adapted  to  their 
nnnta  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  that  metal  or  instmrnoDt  they  will 
employ  ;  and  that  statute  law  c&a  do  little  more  than  recognize  and 
confirDQ  the  fact.  In  truth,  legislation  in  respect  to  money,  as  is 
the  case  in  respect  to  other  things,  ncter  originates  any  new  idea ; 
"  but  merely  enacts  that  that  which  has  been  found  bcnclictal  or 
prejudicial  iu  many  cases,  shall  he  used,  limited,  or  prohibited  in  all 
similar  eases  irithiu  its  jurisdiction."  Thus,  in  all  countries  where 
prices  are  low,  wages  small,  transactions  limited,  and  exchanges 
sluggish,  nothing  more  valuable  can  he  used  as  money  for  effecting 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cxctiaiigcs  than  copper;  and  in  countries  like 
Mexico  and  China  even  the  copper  coin  corresponding  to  the  Araericau 
"ceat,"the  English  "hairpcuuy,"  and  the  French  "  sou "  ii  often 
so  disproportionate  iu  point  of  value  to  the  wants  of  retail  trade, 
that  iu  the  former  country  it  is  made  more  useful  hy  being  halved 
and  quartered,  and  in  the  latter  is  replaced  with  some  creu  cheaper 
metal,  as  iron,  or  speller.  Tbe  wages  iu  all  such  couiitricM  do  not 
in  general  exceed  tweuty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  the  sum  of 
such  wages,  when  represented  iu  moaey,  must  be  capable  of  dii-ision 
into  as  many  parts  iu  order  to  he  exchanged  for  the  mauy  daily 
necessities  of  an  individual  or  a  family,  llut  with  wagc:t  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day,  the  use  of  coined  gold  would  obviously  be  im- 
practicable. The  equivalent  of  a  day's  labour  iu  gold  would  be  too 
small  to  be  coDTeuietttty  handled  ;  the  e(]nivalent  of  an  hourV  labour 
would  be  smaller  thau  n  pin's  head.  And  in  a  lesser  degree  there 
would  he  the  like  iueonvenieuee  iu  uiiog  coined  silver  for  eOeetiug 
the  division  of  similar  small  wages.* 

In  countries  uf  higher  civilization,  but  still  of  compar3.tivcly  low 
prices  and   limited   exchanges   [and   these   last    mainly   internal    or 

•  laviMajot  the  BUKirjinMlucmn  itkntb  of  tlie  We«t  IiidicE^  thegmt«>i  numlH-rof 
tho  K]ttrate  retAJl  iinicUawe  ab  thoMblilUliedBtnrea^lo  nuC  cxoecd  fram  tito  t«  lliiee 
c*Dta  iu  ToJuc.  In  the  IsIadiI  vI  Trinitlad,  probaU}'  75  p«i  muU  of  au  kaoa*!  inip(j>rt»- 
tion  vt  About  'iS.WD.OOD  pooad*  of  )>T««dttiiira  (1  lU.OOO  iMnvt*)  |j*m  into  the  0Mrii«riltip 
«[  tbo  lftbrturiex-clow«i  (wLcia  av^rrt;^  Anauol  (.■oniuniptinn  U  otiniLtcJ  nl  'Jl  [taiinds 
p«rbMid),  thrmigti  purcliuMtfor  culi  of  ijiiiuilitiui  rarvly  nxcRDcliii}; » fnMliuD  uf  a  |iuiind 
■t  may  osa  titno. 

Cores,  ncoiinliywliicli  until  rroently  has  been  k1nio»tiinkno<rii  to  the d lilunl  ivnrlil. 
aOWila  uMlhn  atriking  iIlu«tration  al  the  priociplc  thnt  tlio  kinil  of  money  tt  people 
wiU  luTO  anil  vse,  if  iMt  frca  t«  cb^'Mp,  will  bu  •iuicruiintd  bv  tli«  n*tare  of  tkwr  «x- 
<ll»ll|;«^  tliKitigh  what  may  1m  t«rnie<l  a  aat'ital  firouMs  at  irvtiliition,  and  not  by 
•rtiAcial  arrangfin»nt*.  'Ilmii,  Cor*!  ha*  l>*en  i»rov*(i  t<>  l>o  ■  i-Bry  ivni>r  conet^; 
rawittg  llttJci  moro  ni  any  one  proiltiet  thou  wUI  autlicv  for  lionie  conauinptian  ;  and  with 
a  very  raatrictcd  inbrinnl  trid«,  umti^  to  amall  jiroduvtitdi  atid  tb^  l>ck  of  [acililiw  lor 
pancutl  iat«r«0'aiiiiuak-atitia  and  pioiliiot  dinlntiutiuu.  To  a  niajaritj  ut  bn  peiq)!*  a 
iDMitlity  iocoine  MtuivalrcC  iu  twu  or  tliiee  daljar*  is  rcpnaeiited  to  b«  inllicitat  to  maot 
ail  tbeir  nonaBitiH.     Vet  vtvd  uadtr  tboat  unbfountbU  aud  liiuitvd  coadittuua  of 


dotnestic),  &i1rer  ustnrally  takes  the  place  of  copper  as  the  ccua 
medium  of  cxclmn^  aud  aa  tbe  standanl  of  value ;  and  as  more  than 
a  tliousnnd  millioD  people  arc  the  iuhabitaiils  of  nucb  couutriea^  ail 
reckoning   transactions  hj  nambcr  uiid  pmbabij  also  by  aiDODot,  t 
to-day  the  principal  moacy  metal  of  tbc  world. 

On   the   other   hand,  jn  countries  of  hi(;;h  wage*,  rapid  fiDandi 
transBftioLS,  and  extensive  foreigu  commercial  rulatiom,  llic  unto 
tendejirics  are  altogether  difTereut,  and  favour  the  more  exteruivo  a 
of  gold  for  money,  without  at  the  »auic  time  diaplaciug  from  thi 
legitiiuaic  monetiUT  spheres  cither  cupper  or  silver. 

Tbc  metal  coiungc  system  of  the  world  tH  not  therefore  "  moD 
metallic,"  nor  "  bi-mctallic,"  bnl  tri-mctallic  ;  and  the  three  mc 
in  the  form  of  coin  have  been  used  coiiotirrcntly  tlirougboiit  t 
irorld  ever  sinco  the  historic  period,  and  in  all  probability  wi. 
always  continue  to  be  so  utied;  because  by  no  other  system  that 
yet  been  devised  can  ibc  varying  requirements  of  trade  iu  respect  of 
iostru mentalities  of  cxchnugc  aud  measures  of  T&lite  be  so  pcrfc 
satinficd.  And  the  only  chaogc  in  this  Mlliatioo  of  monetory  aft'at 
has  been,  that  gradually  and  by  a  process  of  cvclutiou  aa  iiatui 
and  inevitable  as  any  occurring  iu  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
gold  has  come  to  he  recognized  aud  demanded  as  never  before  in  all 
countries  of  high  civilization,  us  the  best  iustrumeut  for  measuring 
values  and  effectiug  exchanges.  It  has  become,  in  the  Ttnt  place, 
ifac  mouey  of  accou nt  iu  the  commercial  world  and  of  all  iuicrnatinual^J 
trade;  and  any  couutry  that  proposes  to  Bnd  a  forcigo  ntaitet  fo^m 
the  surplus  products  of  ita  labour  must  employ  the  very  best  machioery 
of  trade — railroads,  steamships,  tclcgrapLt,  or  money — if  it  does  tttA 
propose  to  place  itself  at  a  di^vaotage. 

la    respect  to    portability,  conrenicnce    for    use,  adaptation 
domestic  and  foreign  business   alike,  the  Italaocc  of  advanlngp   Ti 
all    transactions    above    £3   is  also  largely    on    the  side    of  guld 
as  will   be   evident  when   it   ia  remembered  that  it  rc({uircd,  ci 
before   its  dcpreaation,  sixteen   times  more    time  to  count  silver 
any  considerable   qnantity  than  an  equal  value  of  gold ;    six 
times  more  strength    to  handle  it;    sixteen   times   more   pacltagi 
eaaks,  or   capacity  to  hold    it,  and   sixtceu    times  muru  expei 
transport  it.      In  other  words,  in  this  saving  age,  when  the 
of  extensive  bosiness  transactions  is  taming  on  profits  reckoucd  m 
in  cents  bnt  in  fractions  of  ccots  per  yord^  per  pound,  or  per  baabcJ,* 


cxdwnge,  motwjr  kss  been  found  a  neooait;  and  ba«  com«  into  um  in  Curvs,  fai 
uikaowa  inuuier,  iutbealuipe  oT  amftll  metnlltccoiti.ijic— nntDinAlIyo^pper,  b«tn»Or 
«  Mtrl  u(  ■ndter-picoe — ROOIotlicilullar.  Viith  tl>i-npmiti|:nf  tb«  |i»rl«i<f  the  ttmtdrj, 
ftdooiMHl Tor  OMwaforvion  prodttct*  baa  been  cicaU^L ;  aod  tl.Mc,  wlim  [>litaiaol  ra 
«s<lMiigcfiM'bid««ui(igoM-duil,AroKi)(m>  tbopc«i<loiD  uiubtiUcawaoMlLllMlMilj' 
eoiiu  uf  the  valao  mad  cJiAnwUr  inenti«in«d  mo  b««otii«niealty  nxd  m  toadisM  saslll 
— kanseat,  Sta  exuuplet  traisji  «o]d  hy  Uiv  balf-gUJ,  »ad  mstdMH  is  bmobw  ofa  T 
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to  uje  sJlTBr  for  large  trnnsactions  in  the  place  of  gold  is  a  ini»- 
ipplicatioii  of  at  least  ftfteen-sixteeuths  of  a  giveu  nnic  of  effort, 
time,  expense,  and  cspacitjr,  wlieu  oae*sixteeutli  would  accompUah 
the  Sainu  resiilt. 

Another  factor,  vbicli  Las  without  doubt  povcrfull;  influenced 
public  opinion  in  couutiics  of  large  and  active  domestic  and  fureifi;u 
trade  in  favour  of  gold  us  the  sole  monetary  standard  in  preference 
to  silver,  hna  been  the  advantage  which  gold  seems  to  possess  over 
silver  ID  the  clement  of  Btability  of  cost  of  production.  The  amount 
of  labour  involved  in  tbe  mining  or  uasliing  for  gold  has  remained 
□early  constant  for  a^s  ;  while  in  the  case  of  silrer  not  only  arc  new 
deposits  of  great  riclinc&s  et)ntiDnaIly  being  discovered,  but  many  old 
mines  hitherto  unworked  and  unprotitable  by  reason  of  inacccsaibilily, 
or  by  the  character  of  their  ores,  have  beeu  rco|)ened  and  rendered 
profitable  by  improved  facilities  for  transportation  and  cheaper  pro- 
cesses of  rcducLioQ. 

Now,  it  is  nut  asserted  that  it  was  exactly  these  considerations,  as 

thus  specified,  that  inflncnced  Germany  in  1873  to  take  advantage 

of  the   opportunity  afforded    by   the   payment  of  the    Freneb    war 

indemnity*  to  adopt  gold  as  the  standard  of  her  metallic  coinage 

BTstom — a  policy   whicli    France  would    probably   have    adopted    in 

1S70,  had  not  war  intervened — and  that  subsequently  iuduced  other 

eouutriea  to  follow  the  example  of  Germany.     Unt  it   cannot  bo 

doubted   that   tlie  motive  in  general  which  prompted  the  action  of 

Germany  in    IS73,  and  which  to-day  enrols  so  many  of  the  best  of 

the  world's  thinkers,  Guaueiers,  aud  mercbanis,  ou  the  side  of  gold 

rather  than  that  of  silver  iu    the  landing   aud   so-called   bimetallic 

controTcrsy,  has  bscu  aud    is  u   eouviction,  that  the  movement  in 

favour  of  a  gold  standard,  by  highly  civilized  and  great  commercial 

nations,  is  in   consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age;  that  it  was  a 

necessity  for  the  fullest  dcrclopmeut  of  production  and    trallic,  and 

the  same  in  kind  which   prompts   to  the  aubslitulion,  regardless  of 

cost,  of  new  maebincry  for  old,  if  even  the  minimum  of  gain  can  be 

thereby  eOected   in  tbe  production  aud  distribntiou  of  commoditic'^. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged    that  granting  all    that  may  be  claimed 

respecting  flic  superiority  of  gold  over  ailvrr  as  a  »t3.udard  of  value 

and  a  medium  of  exchange,  there  is   not  a  sufficieucy  of  gold  to 

supply  the  wants  of  all  who  may  desire  to  avail  tbemsclves  of  iu  use 

for  anrh  purposes  ;  and  therefore,  any  attempt  to  cOcet  inuovationa 

in  former  monetary  conditioua  would  be  impolitic  because  likely  to 

1w    genetally    injuriona.     But   tliia  would  nut  be  considered  as  an 

*  "  U  wai  Troin  lliis  sooree  tbat  0«niuay  pfOposAd  to  h«)p  fapTMlf  Ixfnre  it  wm  too 
UU,  and  lbervl>y  amv  biTMlT  iu  tb«  nttk  of  eonunctcjU  SiMo  wlUdi.  hkrinc  luge 
ttaosnctiini*,  chiwe  gold,  nttt  merely  as  tbe  laoat  stoUe  in  valae  n(  Uie  two  nwUla,  but 
asUiobeitiiHMlitiin  of  excbugn  for  Urge  p^yaaaXt." — ProfcMor  hxKamAX,  J/iiictyvf 
SimetaUiam  in  Ihe  CmM  •Sa'M,  p.  135. 
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argument  of  any  veigbt  if  pleaded  in  opposition  to  the  vhole  or 
partial  disuse  of  any  other  form  of  tool  or  machine  in  order  that 
some  better  tool  or  machine  might  be  substituted.  That  in  such  a 
case  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  those  who  could  afford  to  have 
and  use  the  new,  and  a  corresponding  disadvantage  to  those  who 
could  not,  may  be  admitted ;  but  what  would  be  the  future  of  the 
world's  progress,  if  the  use  of  all  improTements  was  to  be  delayed 
until  all  to  whom  such  use  would  be  advantageous  could  start  on 
tenna  of  equality  ?  , 

If,  therefore,  the  above  premises  are  correct;  if  certain  of  the 
leading  States  of  the  world  have  given  a  preference  to  gold  over 
silver  in  their  trade,  and  have  selected  a  single  in  place  of  a  former 
double  standard  of  value — not  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  any 
abstract  theory  or  desire  for  experimentation,  but  rather  through  a 
determination  to  put  themselves  in  accord  with  the  new  conditions 
of  production  and  distribution  that  have  been  the  outcome  of  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — then  the 
inference  is  warranted,  that  all  attempts  to  enforce,  through  any 
international  conference  or  agreement,  any  different  policy  or 
practice,  would  be  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  displace  through 
legislation  railroads  in  favour  of  coaches  and  steamships  for  sailing- 
vessels. 

David  A.  Wells, 
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TIH'MIC  is  ia  many  pcojilo's  mitids  n  paiuful  utieaM'tiess  about  tlie 
relation  of  the  Bible  to  modern  science  and  pliUoaophy.  The 
appcaraucc  of  each  nnw  theory  is  deprecated  hy  believers  with  pious 
timidity,  and  bailed  by  seepties  vith  vnholv  hope.  On  neither  side 
is  tliis  a  digniHed  or  a  wholesome  attitude.  Itx  irksome  and  intrusive 
preaaure  promotes  neither  a  robust  pietjr  iior  a  sober-minded  science. 
It  ii  trorth  vhilc  inquiring  whether  there  is  any  sufficient  Ibumlotiaa 
for  cither  alarm  or  cipcctancy  to  the  actual  relations  of  the  Uibic  to 
scientific  thought?  We  shall  work  out  our  answer  to  the  question 
on  the  hitilorieal  battlc-held  of  the  fint  chapter  of  Genesia.  Kcsulls 
reached  there  will  be  found  to  [tossesa  a  more  tir  less  general  validity. 

There  arc  two  records  of  creation,  One  is  contained  in  the  Bible, 
rbich  claims  to  be  (iod'i  Word  ;  the  other  is  stamped  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  world,  which  is  God's  work.  Both  being  from  the  same 
Butfaor,  wc  should  cipcct  them  to  agree  in  their  general  tenor;  but 
in  fact,  so  far  from  being  in  harmouy,  they  have  au  appearance  of 
mutaal  contradictioa  that  demands  explanation. 

In  studying  the  problem  certain  confiideratious  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  There  is  a  loose  way  of  talking  about  autagouism  betwcifu 
the  natural  and  the  revealed  accounts  of  creation.  That  in  not  quite 
accurate.  Conflict  between  these  there  cannot  be,  for  they  never 
actually  como  into  contact.  It  is  not  they,  but  our  theories,  that 
meet  and  collide.  The  discord  ia  not  in  the  original  sources,  but  in 
oar  renderings  of  them.  That  is  a  very  different  matter,  aud  of  quite 
ineommensurate  importance. 

The  Bible  story  is  very  old.  It  is  written  in  au  ancient  and 
practically  dead  language.  Tbe  meaning  of  many  of  the  words 
cannot  be  fixed  with   precision.     Tbe  significance  of  scrcral  funda- 
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mental  phrases  is  at  beat  little  more  fbaa  conjecture.  Since  it 
penned  men's  minds  hare  gro*ni  and  changed.  The  very  mouli! 
humnn  thought  have  sltcrcd.  Ciirrent  imiircnaion*,  concepttonf ,  it 
sredtll'creut.  It  is  hurd  to  dctcraiioe,  with  even  probiibility,  win 
8ud  ;  still  harder  to  realize  what  was  thought.  Certsintr  u  imi 
sible.  No  reuderiog  should  be  counted  infallible — not  cTen  our  i 
Gver>'  inlerpretatioa  ought  to  be  adrauccd  with  modest  dif&dci 
held  tentatively r  rei-jscd  witli  atacnty,  and  adjusted  to  new  facta  Titb^ 
out  timidity  and  without  shnmc.  TLta  bus  not  been  tlic  cUaractci 
attitude  of  commentHtors,  The  exegesis  of  the  tint  chaptt 
Genesis  presents  n  long  aimy  of  theories,  proponndcd  with  authoj 
defended  dogmnlically,  and  ignoniinionsly  discredited  and  dcaet 
Had  a  more  loirly  H^urit  presided  over  thctr  inception,  ranintcni 
and  abaudonmeni,  the  list  nould  perhaps  not  have  been  nhuticr,  Init 
the  retrospect  would  have  been  less  humiliating.  Ai  it  a,  we  can 
hardly  complain  of  the  stin^  of  satire  that  lurka  in  Kepler's 
of  Theology's  snccewive  retreats:  "In  thcolc^  we  balance 
rilicfl ;  in  philoRopby  we  weigh  reoi^nna.  A  holy  man  vaa  Lactaut 
who  denied  that  the  earth  was  round.  A  holy  man  was  Augu&l 
who  granted  the  rotundity,  but  denied  the  antipodes.  A  holy  thins 
to  mc  is  the  Inquisition,  which  allows  the  smaltucss  of  the  earth,  bat 
denies  its  motion.  But  more  holy  to  me  h  truth.  And  hcn<c  I 
prove  by  philosophy  that  the  earth  is  round,  inhabited  on  erery  «tJe, 
of  small  size,  and  in  motion  among  the  ston.  And  this  X  tlo  with 
no  disrespect  to  the  doctors." 

The  physical  record  is  also  Tcry  old.  Its  story  is  tarred  in  a 
script  that  ix  often  hardly  legible,  and  set  forth  in  symbols  that  an 
not  easy  to  decipher.  The  tesliniony  of  the  rocks  embodies  res 
of  creation,  bnt  does  not  present  the  actual  operatiooa.  E( 
suggest  [iTDcesses,  hut  do  not  disdoso  their  precise  measure,  mutna 
and  ongination.  Vcu  may  dissect  a  j^reat  painting  into  its  ultit 
lines  and  elements,  and  from  the  canvas  peel  citT  tho  succcskive 
of  colour,  and  duly  record  their  number  nuil  order ;  hut,  when  you 
done,  you  have  not  even  touched  the  essential  secret  of  its  i*mit 
In  determining  the  first  origin  of  things  the  limttaliou  uf  scioi 
absolute,  and  even  in  tracing  the  subsequent  development  thcr 
room  for  error,  ignorance,  and  direraity  of  explanation.  Of  cert 
lies  in  scientific  theory  there  arc  few.  For  the  most  part,  all  that  en 
be  attained  is  probability,  cnpccinlly  in  ^pccnlatiTo  matters,  such  w 
estimates  of  time,  explanations  of  formation,  and  theories  of  raiiE»- 
tioD.  As  in  exegesis  so  in  geology,  all  hypotheses  ought  to  be  noiiolc^. 
merely  tentatire,  maintained  with  modesty,  and  held  open  at 
point  to  revision  and  reconstruction.  The  necessity  of  caution 
reserve  needs  no  enforcing  for  any  one  who  knows  the  variety  ar 
consistency  of  the  phases  through  which  specnlatiTe  geology  has 
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in  our  ovn  gcncratioii.  In  this  destioj  of  transitoriness  it  do<M  bat 
Bbarc  Ibe  lot  of  all  scieutifie  tlicory.  Professor  Huxley  was  once 
cruel  enough  Co  call  attculiou  to  the  fact,  that  "extinguished  theolo- 
gians lie  about  the  cradle  of  every  soiDncCj  as  the  ictraugkd  anakcs  bc- 
nde  that  of  Hercules."  The  statement  ia  a  graphic,  if  somewhat 
ferocious,  reminder  of  a  melancholy  fact,  and  the  fate  of  these 
trespassiug  divines  should  warn  their  successors — as  the  Professor 
means  it  should — not  to  straT  out  of  their  proper  pastures.  But  has 
it  fared  very  differently  nitb  the  migbly  meu  of  seivnco  who  have 
CMiiycd  to  solve  the  high  problems  of  csisteucti  and  tu  make  alt  mys- 
teries plain  ?  Take  up  a  history  nf  philosophy,  turu  over  its  pages, 
study  its  dreary  cpitumes  of  defunct  tbcori(»,  and  as  you  survey  the 
loug  array  of  skeletons,  tell  me,  arc  you  nut  reminded  of  the  prophet, 
who  found  himself  "set  donrn  in  tiic  midiit  of  the  valley  which  was 
full  of  dry  bones :  and,  bch<^d,  there  were  very  many  ia  the  open 
valley  J  and,  Jo,  they  were  very  dry  ?  " 

If  it  is  human  tu  err,  theology  oud  geology  have  alike  made  full 
proof  of  their  humanity.  That  in  itself  is  not  their  fault,  but  their 
misfortune.  The  pity  of  it  is,  that  to  the  actual  fact  uf  fallibility 
they  have  so  often  added  tlie  folly  of  pretended  iufallibiUty.  Tbe 
resultant  duty  is  an  attitude  of  mutual  modesty,  of  reserve  ia 
duspecting  contradiction,  of  patience  iu  demanding  an  adjustment,  of 
perseverance  in  separate  and  honest  research,  of  serenity  of  mind  in 
view  of  difliculttea,  coupled  with  a  quiet  expeetatiou  of  (iual  fittiug. 
The  two  aceonuts  are  alike  trustworthy,  Tlicy  aro  uut  ueccssarily 
identical  i»  detail.  It  is  euougb  that  they  should  correspond  iu  their 
essential  purport.  It  may  be  thai  the  one  is  the  complcmcut  of  the 
other,  as  soul  is  to  body^unlike,  yet  vitally  allied.  L'crchauec  their 
harmony  is  not  that  of  dtiplicatca  but  of  counterpaTts.  They  were 
made  not  to  overlap  like  concentric  circles,  but  to  interlock  like 
toothed  wheels.  Iti  the  end,  when  partial  knoivledgc  has  given  way 
to  perfect,  they  will  bu  seen  to  correspond,  and  nothing  will  be  broken 
but  the  premature  structures  of  adjustment,  with  which  men  have 
tliought  to  make  Ibcm  niu  smoother  than  they  were  meant  to  do. 

To  attempt  anew  a  task  that  liua  proved  so  disastrous,  and  is  mani- 
festly so  difKcult,  must  be  admitted  to  be  bold  if  uot  crcn  foolhardy. 
But  its  very  dcsperatcucss  is  its  justification.  To  fall  in  a  forlorn 
hope  is  not  ignoble.  To  miss  one's  way  in  threading  tbe  iabyriatb 
of  the  first  chapter  of  (jeucsis  is  pardonable,  a  thiug  almost  to  be 
expeetcd.  If  in  seeking  to  escape  Scylla,  the  traveller  should  fall 
into  CharybdiSj  no  one  will  be  surprbed — not  cveu  himself.  It  is 
in  the  most  nndogmatic  spirit  tliat  we  wi^ih  to  put  forward  our 
reading  of  the  chapter.  It  is  presented  simply  as  a  posaiblc  render- 
ing. What  can  he  Raid  for  it  will  be  said  as  forcibly  as  may  be.  It 
is  opcu  to  objection  from  opposite  sides.     That  may  be  uot  aLt<^ther 
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spiiiut  it,  »iacc  trnth  is  rarely  extreme.  DilficaJties  andoab 
attacli  to  it  and  defects  aa  voll.  At  beat  it  citD  bill  contribate 
the  ultimate  Bolutiou.  Fcrcbaacc  its  ebarc  in  tbc  tafk  ma^  bo  oo 
more  Ibau  to  show  by  trial  that  another  way  of  esplanatioD  if  ia- 
ponible-  Well,  that  too  ia  s  »crricc.  Every  Fresh  bjeway  proyed 
impracticable,  and  clusod  to  pas&age,  briugs  us  a  stefi  neaver  the  path- 
way of  achievement.  For  the  loyal  lover  of  truth  it  is  enough  even 
so  to  have  been  made  tributary  to  the  truth. 

Tlic  bnsincss  of  n  tbct^ogiari  i<i,  in  the  first  instaoco  at  least,  with 
the  Scriptural  narrative.  To  estimate  ita  worth,  and  detormioe  its 
relation  to  scieace,  wc  must  ascertain  its  deai^.  Criticism  of  a 
ehurch  organ,  under  tbc  impression  that  it  was  meant  to  do  the  woric 
of  a  steam-engine,  would  certainly  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  inBtnimeot, 
and  the  diB(]uiaitiou  would  not  have  much  value  in  itself.  Defore  we 
exact  geology  uf  Gcncais,  vrc  must  iuquirc  whether  there  ia  aoy  tn  it. 
If  there  be  none,  and  if  there  was  never  meant  to  be  any,  the  dcmamV 
is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  require  thoros  of  a  vine  and  thistles 
of  the  fi(;-trcc.  ^>bould  it  turn  ont,  for  tDstancc,  that  the  order  uf  the 
aarrative  is  intentionally  not  chronotogica],  tben  every  attetnpt  to 
reconcile  it  with  tlio  gcologioal  order  is  of  necessity  a  Piocrtuteta 
cmelty,  and  the  venerable  I'urm  of  Genesis  is  fitted  to  the  geological 
coach  at  the  cost  of  itx  head  or  its  feet.  Either  tbe  natural  acuse  of 
the  chapter  is  sacridccd  or  the  pruned  narrative  goes  on  crutches. 
If  we  would  deal  fairly  aitd  ruttonatly  witb  tlic  Bible  account  of 
creation,  our  first  duty  ia  to  detcrmioe  with  exactocaa  what  it 
purposes  to  tell,  and  what  it  doca  not  profess  to  relate.  We  most 
settle  with  precision,  at  tbc  outset  of  our  iuvcstigatinn,  what  is  its 
subject,  method,  and  iuteutioD.  The  answer  is  to  be  fouod,  not  is 
a  priori  theories  of  what  tbe  contents  ought  to  be,  but  in  an  nccnrate 
and  honest  analysis  of  the  chapter. 

The  narrative  of  creation  ia  marked  by  an  exquisite  symmetry  of 
thought  and  style.     It  is  partly  produced  by  the  regular  use  of  ccf* 
taiu   rubrical  phrases,  which  recur  with  tbe  rhythmical  effect  of  ■ 
rcfraiu.     'Inhere  is  the  tenninat  of  the  days — "  and  there  wag  ercDioc  j 
and  there  was    tiiorniug,  day  one,"    Sic. ;    tbe  ombodimeot    of  ^H 
Divine  crcntive  will  iu  tbe  eightfold  "  Ood  said";  the  expreisioa«H 
ioataut  fulfilment  la  the  swid  responsive  "and  it  waa  ao";  and  the 
declaration  of  i>crfectiou  in  the  "  Qod  aaw  that  it  was  good."      Bot 
tbe  symmetry  of  the  chapter  lies  deeper  than  the  wording.      It  per- 
vades the  entire  construction  of  the  narrative.     As  the  story  proceed* 
there  is  CKpansion,  variety,  progression.      Yet  each  succcetivc  para- 
graph ia   built   up   on  one    and    the  same   type   and    model.     This 
uniformity  is  rooted  in  the  essential  structure  of  the  thought,  and  ti 
doe  to  tbe  di;term  I  nation  with  which  one  grand  truth  is  carried  like 
a  kcy'Uotc  through  all  the  seipieoccs  of  the  theme,  and  rings 
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clear  nnd  (loiniDant  ia  every  step  and  stnge  of  the  derelopmctit.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  folloir,  and  fiud  out  witli  certainty  this  ruliug 
purpose,  and  then  to  interpret  tlie  subordinate  elements  by  its  ligbi 
and  gaidflDce. 

The  narrative  (liatributcs  tlie  operation  of  creation  over  six  days, 
and  divides  it  into  eight  distiDCt  acts  or  deeds.  This  double 
divergent  ftrraogeiacnt  of  the  matenal  is  made  to  Tiarmonizc  by  tbe 
assignmeot  of  a  eduple  of  acts  to  the  third  Any,  nnd  another  couple 
to  the  sixth — in  each  case  with  a  tine  aud  designed  eSecC.  AVc 
shall  ttikc  a  bird's-eye  riew  of  tbe  contents  of  these  divisions. 

The  chapter  opens  with  a  picture  of  primeval  chaos,  out  of  which 
Qod  commauda  the  universe  of  beauty,  life,  aud  order.  Nothing  is 
■aid  of  its  origio.  The  story  starts  with  it  existent.  It  is  painted 
aa  an  abyss,  drc&ry  ncd  boundless,  wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness, 
an  inextricable  confusion  of  fluid  matter  destitute  of  character, 
structure,  or  Taiuc,  without  form  aud  void.  It  is  the  raw  material 
of  the  univenc,  passive  aud  powerlejia  in  itself,  but  holding  in  it  the 
promise  aud  potency  of  all  existence.  For  over  it  nestles,  like  a  brood 
fowl,  the  informing,  warming,  life-giving  spirit  of  God,  se::ding  through 
its  cnldncits  and  emptiness  the  heat  and  parental  yearnings  of  the 
Pivioc  heart,  that  craves  for  creatures  on  which  to  paur  out  its  love 
and  goodness.  Tins  action  of  the  Spirit  is,  however,  no  more  than 
preparative,  aud  waits  its  completion  in  the  accession  of  a  personal  fiat 
of  God's  will,  in  which  the  Divine  Word  gives  effect  aud  reality  to  the 
Dirine  'Wish.  This  is  a  feature  of  supreme  importaoce.  for  in  It  coQ- 
siata  the  uni()ucncsa  of  the  Dibic  narrative,  lu  the  pugan  accounts  of 
creation  we  find  the  same  gencrol  imagery  uf  dull,  dead  matter, 
stirred  and  warmed  into  life  and  development  by  the  action  of 
an  immaterial  effluence  of"  thought,"  "  love,"  or  "  longing."  But  in 
them  the  operation  is  cosmic,  impersonal,  often  hardly  conscious ;  in 
the  Bible  it  is  ethical  aud  intensely  personal.  lu  them  the  language 
is  metaphysical,  materialistic, or  pantheistic;  here  it  is  moral,  hnmsn, 
personal  to  the  point  of  anthropomorphism.  They  show  us  creative 
forces  and  processes;  the  Bible  prcseuta  to  us,  ia  all  His  inliuite, 
manifold,  and  glorious  personality,  tbc  thinking,  Hriog,  loving  "  God 
tbe  Father  almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 

The  result  of  tlic  first  day  and  the  first  Divine  decree  is  the 
pruductiou  of  light,  llic  old  diHieulty  rtbout  the  existence  of  light 
befure  the  suu  was  made,  as  it  was  invented  by  science,  has  been 
by  science  dispelled.  The  theory  of  light  as  a  mode  of  motion, 
which  for  the  present  holds  the  field,  knows  no  obstacle  to  the 
presence  of  tight  ia  the  absence  of  the  &un.  Out  this  harmony 
ia  not  due  to  any  prescience  of  modem  science  in  the  writer 
of  Genesis.  His  idea  of  light  is  not  undulatory  and  not  neicntific, 
lat  just  the  simple  popular  notion  found  everywhere  ia  the  iiible. 
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Liglit  U  s  fine  suIhUdcc,  distinct  from  all  others,  and  it  appean  fiwt  n 
in  the  list  of  creatiou  as  bciog  the  first  and  noblest  of  the  clcmcDt)!  tl^^| 
go  to  make  up  oar  habitable  vurld.  The  emergence  of  the  light  ^fl 
prCMHted  aa  instaataneousW  followitig  the  Dirine  decree.  That 
mnnifcstly  Ibe  literary  effect  designed  in  the  curtucu  of  the  icqoen 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  The  light  is  pronoun 
good,  is  permanently  cstablislied  in  possession  of  its  specinl  prope 
and  powers,  and  is  set  in  its  scrricc  of  \\ic  world  and  man  hjr  ban 
a!)»!giicd  to  it  its  place  in  the  "alternate  mrrcj  of  dny  nud  nighi 
There  \a  a  very  Kuc  touch  in  the  position  of  the  declaration  of 
ness.  It  «tnads  here  earlier  than  in  tbc  succcedtog  sections.  Park- 
ncss  is  in  the  Bible  the  stunding  emblem  of  evil.  It  would  hare  been 
diicordaut  with  thai  imagery  tu  make  Gud  pronounce  it  good,  thou, 
u  tlic  foil  of  light  it  serves  beneScent  endi.  The  jarring  note 
tacitly  and  simply  avoided  by  inserting  the  assertion  of  the  good 
of  light  before  the  mention  of  its  background  and  negation,  darko 
'llic  picture  of  the  first  day  of  creation  a  subscribed  with  tbc  formula 
of  completeness — "There  was  evening  and  there  was  nioruiop,  iwc 
day,"  or  "  day  first "  ;  and  has  for  its  net  result  tbe  prc^ductiou  ot 
clemoDt  or  sphere  of  light. 

Tlic  second  day  and  the  second  Dirinc  decree  are  devoted  lo 
formation  of  the  firmament.     All  tlirough  the  Old  Testament  Che 
is  pictured  aa  a  solid  dome  or  Taulted  roof,  above  which  roil 
primeval  waters  of  chnos.     The  notion  is  of  course  popular,  a  figment 
of  the  primitive  imagination,  and  quite  at  vanance  with  the  modcca 
conception  of  spncc  filled  by  an  intcrastral  ether  i  thoagh  it  is 
to  remember  that  this  same  ether  is  no  more  ascertained  fact 
was  the  old-norld  firmament,  and  is  iu  its  turn  simply  an  iuvcnti 
the  scientific  imagination.     It  is  of  more  moment  to  note  that 
real  motive  and  outcome  of  the  day's  work  is  not  the   ftrmaDi 
That  is  not  an  cud  but  a  means,  precisely  as  a  aea-nall  is  not  an  ob} 
iu  itself,  but  merely  the  instrument  of  tlic  reclamation  of  Taluablc  land. 
What  the  erection  of  the  flrmamcut  docs  towards  the  making  of  oar 
vrorld  is  the  production  of  tbc  iutcrvcniug  aerial  space  and  tbo  lover 
expanse  of  terrestrial  waters.     Since  tliis  last  portion  of  the  work  is 
not  complete  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  dry  land,  the  deciarali^| 
of  goodness  or  perfection   is.  with  exquisite  fineness  of  suggcftuH| 
tacitly  omitted.     The  net  result  of  the  day  is  therefore  th«  formaliou 
of  the  realms  of  air  and  water  aa  elements  or  spheres  of  existence. 

The  third  day  includes  two  irorksj   the  production  of  the 
f^vnd  and  of  regctation.     The  dead,  inert  soil,   and  its 
outgrowth  of  plant  life,  arc  strikingly  distinct,  and  yet  mo«t  kultou 
related.     Together    they  make  up    the    habitable   earth.     They 
therefore  presented  as  separate  works,  but  conjoined  in  the  fnuncwork 
of  one  day.     Two  sections   of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  singled  oat 
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for  Rpecial  mention — the  cereals  and  tbe  fruit  trees.  It  is  not 
a  complete  or  a  butanical  classification,  actt  manifoitlv  science  is  not 
contemplated.  TIio«o  divisianii  nf  the  plant-world  that  simtam  animal 
and  human  life,  and  minister  to  its  enjoyment,  are  drawn  out  into 
{Hctorial  relief  and  prominence.  Tbo  intention  is  practical,  popular, 
and  religious,  ^fhe  not  rcsnlt  of  the  day  is  the  production  of  the 
habitable  dry  land. 

The  fourth  day  and  tlie  fifth  decree  call  iato  being  the  celestial 
l)odie« — the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  They  are  calleil  Inminaries  ;  thut  is 
to  aay,  not  messes  or  accumututtous  of  light,  but  managers  and  dis- 
tributers of  light,  and  the  value  of  thin  function  of  theirs,  for  the 
rcligioua  and  secalar  calendar,  for  ngricutturc,  navigation,  and  the 
daily  life  of  men,  is  formally  and  elaborately  detailed.  Were  this 
account  of  the  heavenly  bodies  intended  as  a  scientific  or  exhaustive 
statement  u(  their  Divine  deatiuatiou  and  place  in  the  universe,  it 
would  be  miserably  inadequate  and  erroneous.  But  if  the  whole  aim 
of  the  narrative  be  not  science,  but  rcUginn.  tlien  it  is  absolutely 
appropriate,  csaot,  and  powerful.  In  the  teeth  of  an  all  but  unirf^rsal 
worship  of  sun,  moon,  and  fltarji,  it  declarer  them  the  manufacture  of 
God>  and  the  ministers  and  aervanta  of  man.  For  this  practical, 
religious  purpose  the  geowntric  dtrscnption  of  them  is  not  an  accident, 
but  essential.  It  is  not  a  bluuder,  but  a  merit.  It  is  true  piety,  not 
coemical  astronomy,  that  is  being  established.  In  the  wonis  of 
Calvin,  "  Moses,  speaking  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  did  not  treat  of 
the  heavenly  luminaric!t  as  an  astnmnmer,  but  as  it  Ijccamc  a  theo- 
logian, having  regard  to  us  rather  than  tio  the  stars."  The  net  remit 
of  the  fourth  day  is  the  production  of  the  heavenly  orbs  of  light. 

The  fifth  day  and  the  sixth  work  issue  iu  the  production  of  birds 
and  fishes,  or,  more  accurately,  all  creatures  that  fiy  or  swim.  It  is 
evidently  a  classification  by  the  eye — the  ordiuary  popular  division, 
and  it  makes  no  attempt  at  u:icutific  pretension  or  profundity.  As 
having  conscious  life,  these  new  creatures  of  Ood's  love  are  blcmcd 
by  Him,  and  have  thnir  plact;  and  purpose  in  the  order  of  being 
defined  and  established.  The  net  result  of  the  day  is  the  formation 
of  fowls  and  fishes. 

J^Thc  sixth  day,  like  the  third,  inclndcs  two  works — the  land  animals 
and  man.  The  representation  admirably  expresses  their  intimate 
relationship  and  yet  essentia]  dlstinctiou.  The  animals  are  graphi- 
cally divided  into  the  domestic  quadnipcds,  the  small  creatures  that 
creep  and  crawl,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field.  The  classification 
is  aa  little  scientific  in  intention  or  substance  as  is  the  general 
arroogcmcot  into  birds,  fishes,  and  beasts,  which  of  course  traverses 
radically  alike  the  historical  order  of  palieontology  and  the  physio- 
logical grouping  of  toology.  Tbc  narrative  simply  adopts  the  natural 
grouping  of  observation  and  popular  speech,  because  that  suIBces,  and 
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best  suits  iU  purpose.  Willi  a  iroDderfuI  simplicity,  ^ret  with  can- 
aummate  effect,  mnn  is  portrayed  at  the  cltmax  itud  croim  of 
creatioD.  Made  in  the  iniiigc  aud  likcncsit  of  Oud,  lie  is  clotJicd 
witb  sovereiga  might  and  domiQiou  over  all  tlio  clcmcatB  and  co&r: 
teots  of  Nature.  The  ^wrMMial,  couscious  coantcrparl  aad  child 
God,  he  Btands  at  the  other  end  of  the  ctiaiu  of  irrcatioa,  aud 
ausvering  intelligence  aud  love  looks  buck  adoriciglv  to  Lis  gn 
Father  tn  the  heavens.  Mention  is  made  of  lesser  matters,  such  as 
sex  and  food ;  but  manifestly  the  supreme  interest  of  the  delineatioo 
is  ethical  and  religious.  Science  is  no  more  coutomplatcd  ai  aa; 
ingrcdicot  in  the  couccptioa  than  profe  is  in  poetry.  With 
mskiug  of  man  the  circle  of  creation  is  complete,  and  tho  finitl 
perfection  of  the  whultj  us  well  as  the  paru  is  expressed  iu  the  su|: 
lative  declaratiou  that  "  Ood  saw  evcrylhiug  that  He  had  made, 
behold,  it  was  verv  good."  The  net  result  of  the  sixth  day  is 
formation  uf  the  laud  animals,  and  man. 

The  »ix  days  of  creatirc  activity  are  followed  hy  a  seventh  of  Dl 
repose.  On  the  scrcath  day  God  rci^tcd;  or,  as  it  is  more  fu' 
vorded  in  Ksodus  (xjixi.  17),  <Jod  "  rested  and  was  refreshed."  It 
a  daring  authropomoqihism,  aud  at  the  same  time  a  mastcr-stro! 
inspired  genius.  What  a  philosophical  dissertation  hardly 
accoiiiplisli,  it  achieves  by  one  simple  image.  Fur  our  thought 
Ood,  the  idea  performs  the  same  service  as  the  institution  ot 
Sahbath  docs  for  our  souls  and  bodies.  The  ircckly  day  of  res 
the  salvalioD  of  our  pcrtonality  from  eDslareuicnt  in  material 
During  six  days  the  toiler  is  tietl,  bent  aud  boned,  to  his  jiost  in 
VK&t  machinery  of  tbc  world's  vork.  On  the  seventh  all  is  ato 
and  he  is  free  to  lift  himself  erect  to  the  full  stature  of  his  maufai 
to  expand  tlic  loftier  elements  of  his  being,  to  re-asscrt  his  freedom, 
and  realize  his  superiority  over  what  is  mechanical,  secular,  and 
earthly.  What  in  the  progressive  portraiture  of  creation  iit  the  cO'cet 
of  this  sudden  declaration  that  tbc  Creator  rested  ?  Vi  hy,  an 
tensely  powerful  reminder  of  the  free,  conscious,  and  porsoiiat  unt 
of  His  action.  Aud  thin  impression  of  such  unique  value  is  sc 
{treciaely  by  tlie  anthropomorphism,  as  no  philosophical  disqiiiiiti 
could  have  done  it.  The  hlot  and  blemish  of  all  metaphysical 
liueation  is  that  personalities  get  oblitcratctl  and  nwallowed  up 
general  principles  and  impersonal  abstractions.  In  all  other  cue 
gouics  of  any  intellectual  pretension  the  process  of  creation 
presented  as  passive,  or  ucccssilariaii,  or  panlhcistie,  and  invarial 
the  free  pcrsonnlity  of  the  Creator  becomes  entangled  iu  Uis  worit, 
entirely  vauisbes.  By  this  stroke  of  inspired  imagination  tho  IIJI 
story  rescues  from  all  such  risks  and  degradations  oar  thought  uf 
Creator,  aud  at  its  close  leaves  us  face  to  face  trith  our  Divine  Maker 
as  free,  personal,  living,  loving,  and  conscious  as  ire  are  ounelrta. 
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Wc  have  now  got  what  U,  I  tniat,  a  fairly  accurate  and  complete 
summary  of  the  contcuts  of  tlic  uarrative.  It  is  not  Qcccssary  for 
our  purpose  to  discuss  its  relations  to  the  pagan  cosmogonies.  From 
t1]o  RamcQCHS  everywhere  of  the  human  eye,  mind,  and  fancy,  certain 
ooneeptionx  are  common  property.  There  is  probably  n  special 
kinship  between  the  Biblical  anct  the  Rahylonian  and  Phccoiciaa 
accounts.  But  with  all  rcipcct  for  enthusiastic  decipherers,  we 
make  bold  to  bclicre,  with  more  sol>cr-minded  critics,  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  owes  very  little  to  Babylonian  mythology,  and 
very  much  iadccd  to  Hebrew  thought  and  the  rcrcaling  Spirit  of 
God.  The  chapter  Btrikiagly  lacks  the  characteristic  marks  of 
myth,  and  is  on  the  face  of  it  a.  masterpiece  of  exqnisile  artistic 
workmaniihip  and  profound  religious  iniipiration.  Proof  of  this  has 
appeared  in  plenty  during  our  brief  study  of  its  ntructure  and 
contents.  Ijct  ni  prcpcced  to  nsc  the  results  of  our  analysis  to  deter- 
mine  some  more  general  charactcristica  of  its  structure  aud  design. 

The  process  of  creation  ta  portrayed  in  six  great  steps  or  stages. 
Ii  this  order  pnt  forward  M  correspondiag  with  the  physical  course  of 
CventH?  and,  further,  does  it  tally  with  the  order  stamped  in  tbc 
:cord  of  the  rucks?  lieplying  to  the  second  question  first,  it  must 
he  admitted  thxt.  jirimd  facii^,  the  Bible  sequence  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  unison  with  tbc  geological.  Of  attcmptcil  reconciliations 
there  is  an  almost  endless  variety,  but,  unfortunately,  among  the 
harmonica  themeclrcs  there  is  no  harmony.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  none  that  has  gained  general  acceptance :  a  few  possess  each 
the  allegiance  of  a  handful  of  partisans;  the  greater  number  com- 
mand  the  confidence  only  of  tbeir  respective  authurSj  luid  some  not 
even  that.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  thc»c  reoonciliatious,  because  if 
geology  is  trustworthy  in  its  maiu  rciiultD,  and  if  our  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  (icncsls  in  at  all  correct,  correspondence  in  order  and 
detail  i^  impoasibtr.  If  the  order  of  Genesis  was  meant  as  science, 
then  geology  aud  Genesis  arc  at  issue;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  sequence  in  Genesis  was  never  meant  to  be  physical,  the  wrong 
lies  with  ourselves,  who  have  searched  for  geology  where  wo  should 
have  looked  for  religion,  and  have,  with  the  best  intentions,  persisted 
in  trying  to  turn  the  Bible  bread  of  life  into  the  arid  atone  of  science. 
Now,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  in  drafting  this  chapter  the  ruling 
formntirc  thought  was  not  clironolog>*.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  narrative  was  under  no  obligation  to  follow  tbc  order  of 
actnal  occurrence,  unless  that  best  suited  it*  purpose.  Zoology 
does  not  group  the  animals  in  the  order  of  their  emergence  into 
eiisteuce,  but  elastitiea  and*  discusses  them  in  a  very  different 
sequence,  adopted  to  exhibit  their  stnictural  and  functional  affinities. 
If  the  design  of  Gcncsis'waa  not  to  iutorm  us  about  bbtorical 
geologT,   but  to  rercal  and  enforce  religious   troth,  it  might  well 
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be  that  a  literary  or  a  l(^ical,  and  not  a  chronological^  arraDge- 
meitt  might  best  serve  its  end.  An  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ocder 
chosen  is  uot  primarilf  historical.  Another  (|iiitc  itiBtrent  and 
Tery  beautiful  idea  has  faflhioncd,  and  is  cnnhriDcd  in,  the  omuigD- 
meat.  Looking  at  our  analysis  of  their  contents,  we  pcroeivo  thu 
the  six  days  fall  into  two  pftrallcl  sets  of  throe,  whoso  mcmben 
finely  correspond.  The  first  uet  pi-cseutu  us  with  three  rast  emptf 
tenements  or  bafaitationt^  and  the  Mcuud  set  funuKhcs  these  witli 
occupants.  The  flrat  day  given  us  the  sphere  of  light ;  the  fourtli 
day  tenants  it  with  sua,  moon,  and  stara.  The  second  day  presents 
the  realm  of  air  and  water ;  the  fifth  day  nupplics  the  iobabitaala — 
birds  and  fishes.  The  third  day  produces  the  habitable  dry  Und  ;  and 
the  sixth  day  stocks  it  with  the  animals  and  man.  The  idea  of  this 
arrangement  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  literary  and  logical.  It  is  cfaoscB 
for  its  comprehensive,  all-iuclnaive  (.'ompleteness.  To  declare  of  i 
part  and  otom  of  Nature  tliat  it  Is  the  making  of  God,  the  mai 
puses  in  proceuion  the  great  elements  or  spheres  vrbich  the  human 
mind  cverTwhcrc  conceiiTea  aa  making  up  oar  world,  and  pronounm 
them  one  by  one  God's  creation.  Tlien  ho  makes  an  inventoryj 
their  entire  furniture  and  contente,  and  aMcrts  that  all  these  likei 
ire  the  work  of  God.  For  his  pur|>o«e — which  is  to  declare 
universal  creatorahip  of  God  aud  the  uniform  cruaturehtxid  of  all 
Nature — the  order  and  claHsifi  cation  are  unsurpassed  and  nasnrpesiablc. 
With  a  maaterly  sarvey  tliat  marks  evnrylhing  and  omits  nothing, 
he  sweeps  the  whole  category  of  created  existence,  collects  tlie 
scattered  leaves  into  six  congruous  groups,  eacloses  each  io  a  compact 
and  uniform  binding,  and  then  on  the  back  of  the  uumbcnxl  aiid 
ordered  volumes  stamps  the  great  title  and  declaration  that  they 
one  and  all,  in  ev«ry  jot,  and  tittle,  and  shred,  and  fragment,  the ' 
of  their  .\tmighty  Author,  and  of  none  beside. 

With  the  6gaient  of  a  supposed  physical  order  vaniiihes  also  the 
difficulty  of  the  days.  Their  use  is  not  literal,  but  ideal  and  pic- 
torial. That  the  author  was  not  thinking  of  actual  days  of  tweutv 
four  hours,  with  a  mattcr-of-faet  dawning  of  morning  aud  durkcninf 
of  evening,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  bring  the  sun 
(the  lord  of  the  day)  into  action  till  three  have  already  elapsed, 
later  on  he  exhibits  the  suu  aa  itself  the  product  of  one  of  i 
Neither  is  it  possible  that  the  days  stand  for  geological  epochs,  for  by  ' 
DO  wrencUiug  and  racking  can  they  lie  made  to  correspood.  Mo»> 
over,  it  is  quite  ccrtaiu  that  the  author  would  have  revolted  against  the 
expansion  of  his  tizDclcss  acts  of  creative  omnipotence  into  long  ages 
of  slow  evolution,  since  the  keynote  of  the  literary  siguiGcaacc  iLad 
sublimity  of  his  dclinention  is  its  exhibition  of  the  created  mult 
followiug  in  iustantancoos  sequence  on  the  crcfitive  fimt.  The  letaal 
meaning  underlying  the  tue  of  the  days  is  suggested  id  the  rubrical 
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character  of  the  refrain,  as  it  appears  ronoding  olT  and  ending  each 

fresh  itagc  of  the  narration — "And  there  yitz  ercuing,  and  there  woa 

morning — day  one,  day  two,  day  three,"  and  so  on.    The  great  aectiona 

of  Nature  arc  to  be  made  [lasa  in  a  panorama  of  pictures,  and  to  he 

presented,  each  for  itself,  as  the  diatiuctact  of  God.    It  is  desirable  to 

encloee  each  of  these    pictures   in  a  frame,  clear-cut  and  complete. 

The  natural  unit  and  division,  of  human  toil  it  a  day.     I  d  the  words 

of  the  poet, 

"  Gaoh  moraiii^  mm  mdio  tiwlt  b«^a. 
Bach  evnung  aea  it  doat. " 

In  Old  Tcetament  parlance,  auy  great  achievement  or  outstanding 
event  is  spoken  of  as  "  &  day."  A  decisive  battle  is  known  as  "  the 
day  of  Midian."  God's  intervention  in  human  history  is  "  the  day 
of  the  Lord."  When  the  author  of  Genesis  I.  would  present  the  several 
elements  of  Nature  as  one  and  all  the  outcome  of  God's  creative 
eneigy,  the  succeKsire  links  of  the  chain  are  depicted  as  days.  Where 
we  should  say  "  End  of  Part  I.,"  he  says  "  And  there  was  evening  and 
there  was  morniDg — day  one."  MorcoTcr,  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
liuw  finely  from  this  presentation  of  the  timeless  fiats  of  creation  iu 
a  framework  of  days  emerges  the  majestic  truth  that,  not  iu  the  dead 
order  of  nature,  nor  in  the  mere  movement  of  the  stars,  but  in  the 
nature  and  will  of  God,  who  made  man  in  His  image,  must  be  sought 
the  ultimate  origin,  sanction,  and  archetype  of  that  salutary  law 
which  divides  man's  life  on  earth  into  tiicd  periods  of  toil,  rounded 
and  crowned  by  a  Sabbath  of  repose. 

If  this  underatandiug  of  the  structural  arrangement  of  the 
chapter  be  correct,  we  have  reached  an  important  and  significant 
coiicluaiou  regarding  the  author's  method  and  design.  lie  does 
not  suppose  himself  to  he  giving  the  matter-of-fact  sequence  of 
cteation's  stages.  His  interest  does  uot  lie  in  that  direction.  Ilia 
sole  concern  is  to  declare  that  Nature,  in  bulk  and  iu  detail,  is  the 
manufacture  of  God.  His  plan  docs  nut  include,  but  tjim  facio 
excludes,  conformity  with  the  material  order  and  process.  He  writes 
as  a  theologiau,  and  not  as  a  scientist  or  historian.  Starting 
hrom  this  fixed  point,  let  us  noto  the  outstanding  features  and 
cugroasing  interests  of  faia  delineatioa.  We  shall  tint!  them  in  the 
phrases  that,  like  a  refrain^  run  through  the  narrutiva  and  form  its 
keynotes,  and  finally  ia  the  resultant  impression  left  by  its  general 
tenor  and  purport 

The  recurrent  keynotes  of  the  narrative  arc  three  :  God's  uamiag 
Hia  works,  His  declaration  of  their  goodness,  and  the  swift  fonnala 
of  achievement — "  and  it  was  so."  The  naming  is  not  a  cbilduh 
triviality,  nor  a  mere  graphic  touch  or  pc-lical  ornament.  It  doe* 
not  mean  that  God  attached  to  His  works  the  vocables  by  which  in 
Hebrew  they  are  known.     Ita  significauce  appears  in   the  definition 
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of  functioa  into  wliicti  in  the  [&tcr  episodes  it  is  expftndcd.     Nvdc 
iu  Hebrew  speech  i%  equivalent  to  Nature.    Whcu  the  tXory  pinturei 
God  as  QSTniQ":  His  works,  it  Tivitlly  briuge  into  relief  the  fix<rd 
and  order  th»t  pervade  the  uuivcrac.     Aud  br   the  picttircsqnt 
jo\x  will,  BQtbropomorphic — fasbiou  of  the  ittaUmeut,  \t  atuiiu 
effect  beyond  science  or   metaphysics,   inasmuch    as  it    irmttt 
portrnys  this  order  of  Nature  us  origiuuliug  in  the   pcrsooal  actj 
God,  and  directly  inspired  by  and  informed  nitU  Uts  own   cfilt 
love  of  what  is  good  LQd  true  and  orderly.     Thus   the  t^re:A   xi 
of  the  fiiity  of  Nature  is   presented,  not  as   n    fact  of  leicncc  or  s 
quality  of  matter,  but  as  rooted  iu  »iid  rcHectiog  a  niQjestic  atlribule 
of  the  character  of  God.      The  interest  is  not  scientific,  bat  retigioui 
Iq  like  fashion,  the  uufaiiiug  declaration  of  goodaesa,  though  it  miglii 
seem  a  amall  detail,  is  replete  with  practical  and  religious  signiBeaoce. 
The  pagan  doctrines  of  creation  arc  all  more  or  Icsa  coutamiuated  bj    , 
dualtstic  or  Manichcaii  conceptions.     The  good  Creator  is  baiUat, 
thwarted,  and  impeded  by  a  bratisb  or  malignant  tendency  in  matter, 
which  on  the  one  hand  mnrs  the  perfection  of  creation,  and  on  ^^ 
other  hand  inserts  in  the  physical  order  of  things  elements  of  ho&ti^^| 
ukI  malevolence  to  man.     It  is  a  thought  that  at  ouce  degrades  the    , 
Creator,  and  denudes  Nature,  as  man's  abode,  of  its  beauty,  comfort,    | 
and  kindliness.      How  tlilTcrcut  is  it  iu  tlie  Bible  picture  of  creattonl 
This  Cod  has  outaide  Himself  no  rival,  cxi^cricncoe  no  resistance  nur 
contrndictioD,  knows  no  failnrc  Dor  imperfection  in   (lis  handiwork, 
but  what  He  wishes  He  wills,  and  wliat  He  commands  is  done,  anil 
the    result    anawers    absolutely   to    the    intention    of   His    wiadc 
love,  and  power.     In    its  relation   to  its  ^[aker,  the  work  it 
from  any  flair.      In  its  relation  to  man,  it  contains  nothing  niaU 
or  maleficent      It  ia  good.     And,  ouce  again,  mark  with  what  ekiD 
in  the  delineation  the  light  i»  thrown,  not  on  the  work,  but  on  the 
Worker,  and  the  goodness  of  creation  becomes  but  a  mirror  to  diipfc  , 
in  and  flash  forth  the    infinite   wisdom,  might,  and    go<Hlncss  of  ^H 
Divine  Maker.      Here  also  the  interest  is  not  metaphysical,  but  pntm 
tieal  and  religious.     A  tliird  commanding  aim  of  the  narrative  appears 
in  the  significant  and  striking  use  of  the  formula — "'and  it  was  m."    ii 
With  absolute  uniformity  the  Hivinc  fiat  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  phytiical  fulfilment.     There  is  no  painting  of  the  process,  no  de- 
lineation of  slow  and  gmdual  operations  of  material  forces.     Nut  ofi 
is  there  any  mention  of  secondary  causes,  nor  the  faintest  sugfj 
of  intermediate  agencies.     The  Creator  wilts;  the  thing  is.      Id 
exclusion  from  the  scene  of  all  subordinate  studies  tliere  is  airtistic 
design — profound  design,     'llic  picture  becomes  one,  not  of  aoeneiy, 
but  of  action.     It  ia  not  a  landscape,  hut  a  portrait.     The  caotas 
contains  hut  two  solitary  objects,  the  Creator  and  His  work.     The 
cfiiect  is  to  throw  out  of  sight  methods,  matorials,  proceaM)i«  aad  to 
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throw  into  intense  relief  tUc  act  adcI  tlic  Actor.  And  the  supreme 
and  ultimattp  result  ou  the  beholilcr's  miud  is  to  produce  a  quite  over- 
pon-cring  and  majestic  impression  of  the  glorious  personality  of  the 
Creator. 

Here  we  liavc  reached  the  BOrcrcigu  theme  of  the  narrative,  and 
liave  detected  the  false  note  that  is  struck  at  the  outset  of  ever; 
attempt  to  interpret  it  as  in  *.oj  degree  or  fiubion  a  physical  record 
of  creation.  lo  very  deed  and  tnitb  the  concern  of  the  chapter  is  not 
erentioii,  but  the  eliaractcr,  bciu"',  aud  glory  of  the  Almighty 
^faker.  If  wc  cxccqtt  God's  spcccbes  nnd  the  rubrical  formulas,  the 
chapter  consists  of  one  coutinuous  chain,  of  verbs,  iustitict  with  life 
aud  motion,  linked  ou  ia  swift  suecessioTi.  and  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tiou  the  subject  of  c\cry  oue  of  theu  ia  (>od.  It  is  one  lunj;  udoriu^ 
delineation  of  God  loving,  ycarninf;,  willing,  working  ia  crcntion.  Its 
interest  is  not  in  the  work,  but  the  Worker.  Its  subject  is  not  ereatioa, 
but  the  Creator.  Whit  it  gives  is  not  a  world,  hut  a  God.  It  is  not 
geology.      It  IS  theology. 

Why  do  we  so  assert,  acceutuate.  and  reiterate  this  to  be  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  theclmptcr?  Because  through  the  scieutiRc  trend  ami 
bios  of  modern  inquiry  the  essential  dcslgu  of  the  chapter  has  got 
wirped,  cramped,  and  twisted  till  its  majestic  features  have  beeu 
ptished  almost  clean  out  of  view,  and  all  attention  in  concentrated  on 
one  trivial,  mean,  and  unreal  point  in  its  physiognomy.  Its  claim  to 
be  accounted  an  iutcgral  part  of  a  real  revelation  is  made  to  btage  on 
its  magical  anticipation  of,  and  detailed  correspondence  with,  the 
changeful  theories  of  modern  geology.  The  idea  is,  in  our  humble 
but  decided  upiuiou,  dangerous,  baseless,  and  iudefcn»it>te.  The 
chapter  may  not  forestall  one  single  scientific  discovery.  It  may  not 
tally  with  one  axiom  or  dogma  of  geology.  Ncvertbclesx,  it  remains 
a  unique,  undeniable,  and  gloriouH  monument  of  revelation,  second 
only  in  worth  and  splendour  to  the  record  of  God's  incarnation  of  Hia 
whole  heart  and  being  in  the  pcrion  of  Jcsns  Cbrist,  our  Lord  and 
Redeemer.  Consider  what  \h\^  chapter  has  actually  accomplished  in 
the  world,  und  set  that  against  all  theories  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
doing^.  For  our  knowledge  oE  the  true  Ood  and  the  realization  of 
roankind's  higher  life  it  has  done  a  work  beside  which  any  (question 
of  eorrespou deuce  or  non- correspondence  with  Ecienoe  Hinks  into  ua- 
mcutionable  insignificance.  Place  side  by  side  with  it  the  chiefest  and 
beat  of  the  Pagan  cosmogonies,  and  appreciate  its  sweetness,  purity,  and 
elevation  over  against  their  grotesqacncHa,  their  shallowDCsii,  and  their 
degradation  alike  of  the  human  and  the  Divine.  Itcalizc  the  world 
wboec  darkncaathey  re-echo,  the  world  into  which  cmei^cd  this  radicLnt 
pictnrc  of  God's  glory  and  man's  dignity,  and  think  what  it  has  done 
for  that  poor  world.  It  found  heaven  filled  with  a  horde  of  god».^ 
moDstrous,  impure,  nnd  horrible,  gigantic  embodiment!)  of  brute  force 
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and  Itut,  or  at  best  cold  abfttrftctions  of  coemical  j^nciploa,  wboa 
men  could  fear,  but  not  love,  bouour,  or  revere.  It  found  m&a 
vorld  dark  and  uabomelike,  bowing  down  in  abject  worsliip  to 
and  birds,  and  stocks  nod  stones,  trembliag  with  crareu  cowai 
before  the  elements  and  forces  of  Nature,  enilaved  io  a  degrmdtBg 
bondage  of  physical  superstition,  fctifthisoi;  and  polytheistu.  Wit& 
one  sweep  of  iospired  might  the  truth  enshrined  in  this  chapter 
bu  changed  all  that,  wherever  it  has  come.  It  has  olcaoaed 
the  heaven  of  those  foul  gods  and  monstrous  worabijw.  and  letm 
men  on  bended  knees  lu  the  presence  of  the  one  true  Ood, 
their  Father  in  beaveQ,  who  made  the  world  for  their  use,  and  then 
for  HimHclf,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  Ilis  works.  From 
moral  and  mental  slavery  it  has  emancipated  man,  for  it  lias  taken 
the  pbTiioU  objects  of  his  fear  and  worship,  and,  dftshing  them  down 
from  their  usurped  pre-eminence,  has  put  tbem  all  under  bis  feet,  to  be 
his  rainiatcrs  and  serrauts  in  working  out  on  earth  bis  eternal  destiny. 
Tbefte  conceptions  of  God,  Man,  and  Nature  have  been  tbe  regen- 
eration of  bomanity ;  the  springs  of  prog;resft  io  science,  inTsotion, 
and  civilimlion  ;  the  charter  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  and  the 
foundntion  of  liberty^  virtue,  and  religion.  Tbe  man  who  in  view  of 
such  a.  record  can  ask  with  anxious  concern  whether  a  revelatioa, 
carrying  in  its  bosom  such  a  wealth  of  heavenly  tnitb,  docs  not  iIm^ 
have  concealed  in  its  shoe  a  bird's-eye  view  of  geology,  moat  sordy 
be  a  man  blind  to  all  literary  likelihood,  lie^titute  of  any  sense  of 
cougruity  and  the  general  6tncs£>  of  things,  and  c&nnot  but  seem  to 
na  as  one  that  mocka,  The  chapter's  title  to  be  reckoned  a  revelation 
rests  on  do  snch  magical  and  recondite  quality,  but  is  stamped  four- 
square on  tbe  face  of  its  essentidl  chnmctcr  nnd  contents.  Wbenoe 
could  this  absolutely  unique  conception  of  God,  in  His  relation  to  the 
world  and  man,  have  been  derived  except  from  God  Himself  ?  Whence 
into  a  world  ao  dark,  and  void,  and  fDnnteas,  did  it  emerge  fair  and 
radiant?  There  is  no  answer  but  one.  Ood  said,  "  Let  there 
light;  and  there  was  light." 

The  specific  revelation  of  the  iirst  chapter  of  Genesis  muHt  be  wo 
in  its  moral  and  spiritual  content*.  Bat  mny  there  not  be,  in  addi. 
tion,  worked  into  its  mnterin]  framework,  some  anticipation  of  scientific 
truths  that  hare  since  come  to  light  ?  What  were  tbe  good  of  it, 
when  tbe  Divine  message  could  be  wholly  and  better  expressed  br  ibc 
sole  UM  of  popular  language,  intelligible  iu  every  age  and  by  all 
daues?  Is  it  dignified  to  depict  tbe  apirit  of  inspiration  standing  on. 
tiptoe,  and  atrainiug  to  speak,  acroatt  the  long  milleitiiiums  and  over 
head  of  the  world's  childhood,  to  tbe  wm  and  learned  iicicntistaof 
nineteenth  century  ?  It  is  never  the  manner  of  Scripture  to  andcipatS' 
natural  research,  or  to  forestall  human  industry.  God  means  roco 
discover  physical  truth  from  the  great  book  of  Nature.     What  tntb 
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wionce,  what  mecbaaical  iuTentioD,  what  beaeficeat  diftcovery  ia  iuedi> 

ciuCj  ugricultare,  oarigation,  or  any  other  art  or  iQclustry,  boa  ever  been 

gleaned  frura  atudy  of  the  Bible  ?    Not  one.    These  tbinga  lie  outude 

the  loope  of  rerclatioD,  aod  God  is  the  God  of  order.     IVforeovcr,  in 

Scriptare  itself  tbe  fraraeirork  of  tbc  chapter  is  not  connted  dogmatic 

nor  uniformly  adhered  to.      la  the  wcond  chapter  of  GennsiSjin  Job. 

in  tbc  I'salms,  and  Id  Proverbs  there  are  manifold  deviations  and 

variations.     The    material   aettiug   is    bandted    with    the    freedom 

applicfible  to  the  picforial  dre^s  of  a  parable,  Trhercin  things  trans- 

cetidental  are  depicted  in  earthly  symbols.     In  truth,  this  ia  esaen- 

tially  the   character  of  the  compoiition.     We  have  seen  that  the 

delineation,  classification,  and  arrangement  are  not  seientiRc  and  not 

philosophical,  but  popular,  practical,  and  religious.      It  is  everywhere 

manifest  that  the  interest  ia  not  in  the  process  of  creation,  bnt  in  the 

fact  of  its  origiiiatioD  in  God.     While  science  lingers  on  the  physical 

operation,  Ocneais  designedly  OTerlcBps  it,  for  the  same  reason  that 

(the    Gospels   do   not   deign    to   suggest   the    material    substratum 

[of  Christ's  miracles,      furcation  is  a  composite  process.      It  begins  in 

[the  spiritual  vorld  and  terminates  in  the  material.      It  is  iu  its  first 

[itage  supemacnral;  in  it«  second,  oatural.     Xt  originates  in   Ood 

desiring,  decreeing,  issaing  formative  force;  it  proceeds  in  matter, 

moving,  cohering,  moulding,  and  shaping,      Bevelation  and  science 

z^fttd  it  from  opposite  ends.    The  one  looks  at  it  firom  its  bcgiumug, 

the  other  from  itst  termination.     The  Bible  shows  us  God  creating  j 

^geology  shons  u«  the  world  being  created.     Scripture  deals  solely  with 

lie  first  stage,  science  solely  irith  the  second.     Where  Scripture  stops 

Ftfaere  science  6rst  begins.     CoutradictioD,  conflict,  collision  are  im- 

poKible.      In  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll:  "The  first  chapter  of 

Genesis    stands    alone    among    tbe    traditions    of    mankind    in    the 

wonderful  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  its  words.     Specially  remarkable 

-miraculous,    it  really  seems  to  me — is  that  character  of  reserve 

rhich  leaves  open  to  reason  all  that  reason   may  be  able  to  attain. 

The  menning  of  these  words  seems  alwnyn  to  be  a  meaning  ahead  of 

^icicuce,  not  because  it  anticipates  the  results  of  science,  but  because 

Bt  is  independent  of  them,  and  runs,  aa  it  were,  rotmd  the  outer 

margin  of  all  possible  discovery," 

May  we  not  safely  extend  this  Ending  to  the  entire  Bible,  and  ou 
tbeoe  lines  define  its  relation  to  modern  thought?  Its  supernatural 
revelation  is  purely  and  alwolutcly  ethical  and  spiritual.  In  questions 
physical  and  mL'taphysicat  it  has  no  concern  and  utters  no  voioe. 
With  the  acbievemAita  of  science  it  uever  competes,  nor  can  it  be 
contradicted  by  them.  It  encourages  its  rcBcarcbcs,  cnnoblcn  its 
aspirations,  crowns  and  cumplctca  its  discoveries.  Into  the  dead 
body  of  physical  truth  it  puts  the  living  soul  of  faith  iu  the  Pivine 
Latiior.     Like  the  blue  heaven  surrounding  and  epanmng  over  the 
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green  eartb,  revelation  oTer-arches  and  encircles  science.  "Within  that 
infinite  embrace,  beneath  that  spacious  dome,  drawing  from  its  azote 
depths  light  and  life  and  fructifying  warmth,  science,  unhampered  and 
unhindered,  works  out  its  majestic  mission  of  blessing  to  men  and  glory 
to  Ood.  CoUision  there  can  be  none  till  the  earth  strike  the  sky.  Hie 
message  of  the  Bible  ia  a  message  from  God's  heart  to  ours.  It 
cannot  be  proved  by  reason  nor  can  it  be  disproved.  It  appeals, 
not  to  sight,  but  to  faith,  and  belongs  to  the  realm  of  spirit,  and 
not  to  that  of  sense.  Science  may  have  much  to  alter  in  our 
notions  of  its  earthly  embodiment,  but  its  essential  contents  it  cannot 
touch.  That  is  not  theory,  but  reality.  It  is  not  philosophy,  but 
life  ;  not  flesh,  but  spirit.  It  is  the  living,  breathing,  feeling  love  of 
Ood  become  articulate.  It  needs  no  evidence  of  sense.  In  tbe 
immutable  instincts  of  the  human  heart  it  has  its  attestation,  and  in 
a  life  of  responsive  love  it  finds  an  unfailing  verification.  It  resti 
on  a  basis  no  sane  criticism  can  undermine  nor  solid  science  shake. 
Happy  the  man  whose  faith  has  found  this  fixed  foundation,  and 
whose  heart  possesses  this  adamantine  certainty  :  "  He  shall  be  likened 
unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock :  And  the  rain 
descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house  ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock." 

W.  Gray  Elhslie. 


HORSES  FOR  THE  AKMY. 


TttE  French  experiment  in  mohilizition  hu  xhown  to  this  atxA 
other  countries,  not  only  how  rapidly  n  force  mav  bo  placed  in 
tilt!  field  if  tlic  princiijles  of  its  organization  are  riglit,  but.  whea 
compared  witii  tho  niobitization  of  1870,  liow  great  is  the  gulf  between 
the  efficiency  of  a  good  system  and  the  inefficiency  of  a  had  ouc.  It 
concerns  ns  Knglidhmen  litite  whether  or  no  sunic  hint  h&d  been  given 
heforehand  in  time  for  the  commander  of  the  ITth  Army  Corps  to 
polish  up  his  machinery,  nor  even  whether  a  general  mobilization  of 
the  whole  army  would  have  worked  out  with  equal  rapidity  and  sim- 
plicity. All  this  is  important  for  the  French  theniMikea  and  for  their 
continental  neighbours.  What  conrxrns  us  deeply  in  reference  to 
our  own  affairs  is  that,  whereas  iu  1K70  a  system  not  unlike  our  own 
resulted  iu  confuaiou  and  coUapse,  the  organisation  now  in  working 
order  brings  together  at  once  all  the  men,  horse?,  and  material  which 
go  to  make  an  army  corps  on  a  war  fooling,  and  sends  the  corps  on 
its  moyement  to  the  front  completely  equipped  within  n  week.  I.«t 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  French  thought  they  were  ready  enough 
in  1870  to  be  the  first  to  declare  war,  and  they  had  even  made  some 
previous  preparations;  yet  it  wat  possible  for  the  commandant  of  tho 
territorial  division  at  Marseilles  to  telegraph  :  "  Nine  thousand  reserves 
here ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  In  order  to  give  mo 
room,  I  ehall  ship  them  ali  on  hoard  the  transports  in  harbour  for 
Algiers."  The  chief  uf  the  stall  informed  the  War  Minister  that, 
according  to  reports  received  from  the  depAta,  the  reserve  men  were 
in  readiness,  but  hid  no  instructions  where  to  join  their  field  bat- 
talions. W'hen  they  did  join  they  were  deficient  in  camp  equipment* 
audi  as  cooking  utensils,  watcr-tlasks,  and  tcnits  tFahn.  The  rcgi- 
meatal  and  corps  transport  were  incomplete ;  they  were  deficient  ia 
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lioraea,  ambulances,  oomiuUiariat  columiiB,  rcterinarjr  tui^oiu,  uul 
many  other  iiecesstuy  tfaiogs.  The  dcclaratioti  of  war  was  preaentol 
OD  July  L9,  aud  un  the  28th  the  Jutcndaot  of  the  First  Corpi 
reported  that  he  coatd  not  borae  the  iraggons  for  vant  both  of  mco 
and  homes.  The  head-quaxtera  btaff  actually  lost  knovlodgo  of  the 
whereabout!)  of  the  variouii  divinious,  and  had  to  telcgreph,  brIuhj 
Generals  where  their  troops  were.  Wlien  General  Douajr  sent  touk 
for  his  transport,  be  wai  told :  "  There  ia  no  train  diTiaion  in  Mctz, 
and  no  camp  equipment  which  can  be  placed  at  yonr  disposti).  Von 
did  well  to  applj-  to  Paris;  renew  your  request."  Paris  bccaoac  pflfc- 
fcctly  helpless,  and  the  army  which  was  to  have  ioradcd  Get 
could  QDt  eross  the  frontier  because  tied  to  the  log  of  a  bad  8} 
Kor  woi  it  the  size  uf  the  army  which  rendered  it  helpleas.  Th> 
whole  force  which  bad  to  he  mobilised  at  the  beginning  amonnted  to 
about  the  number  of  our  English  Toluiitccrs — say  330,000  men  ;  and, 
as  the  urmy  had  been  enlisted  on  the  long-service  principle,  it  mi| 
be  «up[)oscd  to  be  more  immediately  ready  for  war  tlian  ooe  wl 
could  not  take  the  field  at  all  till  ita  rcterrcs  were  called  up, 
we  Bee  what  a  dismal  failure  its  mobilization  was. 

Among  the  vanta  of  tbat  army  none  were  more  conspicuous  tkaa 
transport.     There  were  plenty  of  carriages,  though  not  on  the  wpd 
where  they  were  required  ;  luid  Fraucc  had  no  laek  of  horses  to  supply 
the  moderate  needs  of  an  army  which,  wc  repeat,  was  not  organixed 
on  tlic  modern  principle  of  a  small  (icacc  effective  to  be  strengthened 
by  reserves  for  war.      Some  steps  in  that  direction  had  been 
but  80  lately  tbat  their  effect  had  not  been  manifested,  and 
case  could  they  hare  brought  the  military  organization  to  what  ta 
known  on  the  Continent  as  the  short^ervice  and  reserve  syHtcm. 
the  army  could  not  invade  Germany  for  want  of  transport — that  !*, 
carriages  and  horses. 

England  boa  almost  always  suffered  from  tlic  same  dearth  of  aninaku 
and  vehicles  for  her  armies.  The  Diikc  of  AVellington  compU 
it  bitterly.  After  the  battle  of  Vimicra  he  wrote  tbat  it  wna 
siblo  to  pursue  the  advantage  gained,  »olcly  for  lack  of  mcaitif 
motion.  The  terrible  sufferings  of  the  Brst  winter  in  the  Crimia 
were  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  trausport,  and  the  cavalry  was 
practically  dismounted  because  the  stores  sent  to  13alaclnva  rott«4 
there  from  iusufScieut  means  of  moving  them.  Even  tutlie  late 
c«»«fut  Afghan  campaign  there  were  times  when  the  force  at  the  I 
wu  mpplied  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the  transport  being  dcfe 
la  the  Zulu  war  there  were  long  delays  and  many  dtfiiculttea  for 
lame  renaon ;  and  the  KgATitian  enmpaigu  of  1K82  wuh  bronght 
an  end  by  the  bold  stroke  of  Tel-el-Kebir  before  those  auimala  arrired 
for  which  four  coutiuenta  were  being  ransacked.  All  these  fret* 
arc  admitted;  there  is  uo  contruversy  whatever  about  them.     Coa^ 
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mittees  hare  sAtj  and  made  recoraraendatiom ;  tliG  Intclligcace  Bepact- 
meiit  about  ten  yean  ago  broaglit  the  matter  before  the  Govemmout, 
and  proposed  a  scheme,  csptaining  that  it  iros  vain  to  talk  about 
mobilisatioa  utileas  means  of  securiog  borsea  were  provided.  Sioce 
then  MQ  have  bad  abtmdact  lectures  and  articles  written  by  competent 
officers  on  the  same  subject.  The  prop(»uU  have  been  many  and  of 
various  kinds ;  yet  we  remtUn  to  this  day  vinprovidcd  with  any  security 
against  a  dearth  of  what  may  be  called  the  feet  and  bonds  of  an  army.. 
Without  horse* — ^under  which  generic  term  we  may  clas!^  pack-ponies, 
mules,  and  asses^  as  well  as  horses  proper — there  is  do  mobility,  and  aa 
army  without  mobility  is  like  a  boat  without  steam,  sails,  or  oars.  Lord 
Harris  announced  the  other  duy  in  the  House  of  Jjords  that  one 
of  tbc  many  scbcmes  recommended  for  securing  a  supply  of  horses 
immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  is  about  to  be  tried,  and  all 
who  desire  military  efficiency,  or  have  even  the  alighteat  care  for  the 
safety  of  the  conutry,  will  heartily  wish  the  new  schouic  suocchh.  Like 
all  measures  taken  for  the  military  safety  of  the  Empire  it  is  tentative, 
and,  if  1  may  sar  it  without  oObncc,  timid ;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  educating  the  nutiuu  to  protect  itself  against  the  fato 
which  has  overtaken  its  unready  Kuropean  sisters  ouc  after  another,, 
forced  them  all  to  uudcrtnkc  almost  identical  labours,  providing 
peace  for  the  terrible  risks  of  war.  Prussia  had  her  Jcua,  Austria 
her  Sadowa,  Italy  her  Custozza,  France  her  Sedan — necessary  lessons 
all,  before  the  jieople  cuuld  he  roused  to  uuderstaud  that  safety  is  only 

^to  be  purchasud  by  sttcrifice.      May  it  be  our  fate  to  learn  the  leasoa 
am  some  text-hook  less  cruel  tbau  experience. 
There  ought  to  be  no  diOiculty  whatever  in  providing  horses  for 

,all  the  troops,  regular  and  auxiliary,  in  these  islands,  without  crossing 
lie  sea$  to  seek  them;  still  less  diBiculty  in  fiuding  sufficient  for  the 

FlDobilizatiaQ  of  our  poor  little  pair  of  active  army  corpn,  considcriog 
that  Frauco  and  Germany  cau  mobilize  tbc  whole  of  their  vast  field 
armies  in  less  than  a  week.  Those  two  Powers  have  nominally, 
withiu  home  houndarici — France  eighteen  array  corps,  Gcnnouy 
nghtceu  and  u  half.  Actually  they  have  much  larger  forces,  and, 
if  the  great  war  comes,  we  shall  see  each  of  tbem  put  in  the  lield 
nearly  a  quarter  more,  to  say  nothing  of  garrisons  and  depots,  But 
taking  the  nominal  tigures,  and  rcnicmberiiig  that  their  proportion  ot 
cavalry  aud  artillery  is  greater  than  ours  in  comparisoa  with  the  other 
arms,  we  may  say  that  either  FVance  or  Germany  would  have  to 
mobilize  at  least  teu  times  as  many  troops  as  we  should.  Have  they, 
tbeu,  any  great  superiority  in  number  of  horses?  By  no  means. 
Speaking  rougldy,  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  three 
tniUions  of  horses.  France  has  rather  Ickh,  and  Germany  about  & 
third  of  a  million  more.  Little  Koumouia,  which  can  put  nominally 
four  army  corps  in  the  field,  has  only  about  half  a  millJon  of  horses. 
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Italy,  tguD,  irbicli  has   a  really  fiDe  army,  and  liaa  lately 
increaaing  her  cavalry  and  horse    arlillury,  has  rather  le*>  thfl 
fourth  of  the  numl>er  of  huncs  possessed  liy  the  IJnitul    Kitif 
AuHtrta    has    n    siiperabundaaec — nhout    three  millioas    and 
quarters;  ami  Russia  fully  sixteen  niilUonii — prnbably more.    But 
mun  point  at  prr^rut  is,  that  the  three  must  eivilized  nntiona — Fr 
Germany,  England — bave  ncurly  the  same  Qumtxrr  of  lioraes,  aai 
Btunbcr  per  buudrcd  of  populatioo  is  equal  for  Kuglaod  and  Gei 
and  even  less  for  France.     Yet  France  mobiliied  one  army  cotpa  tlwl 
other   day  in  iu  own  district,  aud  could  havt*  done  the   umc 
seventeeo  others,  without  couuliug  the  uiucteenth.  wbicb  uin . 
Kot  only  did  she  mobilize  the  corps,  but  the  luJIilary  autboritie*  ; 
tbctDsclvca  cmbarr&fiscd  by  many  koraca  which  were  broiigbt  uii: 
wanted, 

llicsc  facts  show,  better  than  a  doscn  calcalations  based  od  tlie 

of  the  classes  of  animals  available,  that  J^ogtaad  ought  to  be  able  \a 

provide  all  Ibc  liorses  required  for  her  two  army  corps  aud  one  cm 

division  vtib  the  greatest  ease,  aud  when  we  bear  of  Canada 

America  beiug  searched  for  our  aunual  remounts  iu  itcaee,  it 

mean  tbuL  there  is  any  dearth  at  home,  but  only  that  either  tlie 

offered  by  the  Guverumeut  is  not  always  quite  enough  to  obtaia 

class  of  aoimat  required,  or  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  procure' 

the  horses  at  an  even  chenpcr  rate.     Still,  it  is  iutcrGstio*  to  knov( 

tbnt  Canadit,  the  Cape,  and  Australia  have  butween  them  neaHy  as 

many  horses  as  are  in  the  United  Kingdom;  white  the  United  Si 

possess  more  than  ten  millious.     Colonel  Havenbill,  R.A^  the! 

chaser  of  horses  for  the   Royal  Ariillery,  iu  u  paper  read  by  him^ 

the  Royal  United  8er%icc  lustitutiou  last  year,  gave  as  the  number" 

of  horses  which  would  be  required  to  put  two  army  corps  tato  the  I 

field,  and  allow  for  their  lines  of  communication,  rather  more  thaa 

eighteen  thousand  iu  addition  to  those  already  in  the  ranks. 

hones  would  have  to  be  fit  for  work,  and  anotbGr  nine  tbousi 

so  would  be  required  to  supply  the  first  year's  waste.     The  wasl 

the  Crimea  was  as  much  an  H)  per  cent.,  but  !>0  per  cent,  mi 

considered  a  fair  average.     Colonel  Ravcnhill  said  that  in  It 

took  sercoteen  weeks  to  procure  1,700  borees,  which  were  crrn 

too  few;  and  we  sec  that,  at  that  rate — 100  per  week — it  would 

370  weeks,  or  more  than  five  years,  to  obtain  the  horses  required  fori 

army  corps  at  first,  and  to  keep  them  )>npplied  during  one  yt 

campaign.    Evidently  there  is  something  the  matter  here.    The  fa 

as  stated,  seem  to  declare  positively  that  under  no  circiii 

could  we  mobiliiie  two  army  corps  at  all  on  our  present  system, ' 

nothing  of  the  cavalry  division,      ^'e  may  talk  as  we  please  ao 

going  to  war,  but  our  little  army  seems  to  be  fairly  stuck  it 

niud  not  to  be  extricated  by  any  means  at  present  ftvailablc; 
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are  we  to  do  ?     Pra^  to  Hercules  ^  or  put  our  ovn  aUouIderti  to  the 
wheel? 

Being  ill  this  Joleful  couilitiou  Dursclvc^  and  seeing  other  military 
cars  of  atutc  trut  gaily  bv  us  on  the  same  or  at  lea&t  equally  diflicult 
road«,  pcrb&ps  it  uiaj  be  as  well  to  put  our  pride  io  our  pocket,  aiid 
try  to  «*  how  they  ranria^  so  easily.  We  may  swear  by  a.11  the 
Pautheou  not  to  imitate  those  fooliKh  coutiacutal  nations  which  hold 
the  abominable  heresy  that  crery  man  is  bound  to  put  the  safety  of 
liis  countrj-  before  his  own  case  aud  comfort.  Still,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  curioaity,  wc  may  oa  well  see  how  they  manage  it.  'I'his  subject 
was  well  treated  by  Colonel  F.  S.  KussctI,  of  the  Koyal  Drsgoooa,  in 
IHSd,  and,  aa  the  European  chaDgca  since  hare  not  been  important)  we 
may  estract  M>mc  information  from  his  excellent  study. 

QzttMxur. 

In  studying  the  German  method,  and  tlie  steps  which  led  to  it,  wc 
perceire  at  once  the  working  of  a  paternal  system  which  would  bs 
foreign  to  alt  our  tastes  and  habits  in  Kngland.  The  system  of  free 
trade  favours  commercial  prosiKrrity,  and  promotes  intercourse  between 
nations,  as  we  all — or  most  of  us — believe.  But  it  undoubtedly 
renders  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  war  more  ditHciilt.  It  is 
curious  that  economists  take  this  so  little  iuto  conaideratiou  whcu  they 
wonder  that  nations  like  France  and  Germany  will  not  come  into  the 
orthodox  fold.  In  stating  the  case  as  it  has  appeared  to  Germans, 
it  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  a  similar  course  would  have  suited 
Kngland,  or  that  our  mctliods  would  suit  Germany ;  but  acknowledging, 
as  all  soldiers  do,  our  startling  nnreadincu  in  the  provision  of  horacs, 
wc  may  surely  find  some  hint  for  our  help  in  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  foreign  Powers^  and  the  methods  by  which  they  have  ovcrcomo 
those  ditlicuUics. 

In  the  early  [tart  of  the  century  Prus.siB  imjKirted  most  of  her 
remount  horses.  The  habit  encouraged  foreign  breeders  and  dis- 
ouraged  those  at  homc,«o  that  the  country  lost  one  means  of  pro- 
uciug  wealth  eminently  snitcd  to  it,  and  even  ogncuUurc  suflcrcd ; 
hilc  in  case  of  war  Frustiia  would  be  dependent  on  foreign  markets 
which  might  be  closed  agaiu&t  her.  The  evil  existed,  and  had  to  be 
remedied  in  a  country  always  governed  with  an  iron  hand.  The 
paternal  remedy  wa!<,  first,  an  attempt  by  the  State  to  act  us  a  hortc- 
brccdiug  firm,  and  when  that  method  wa.<i  found  to  work  extravagantly, 
as  it  ]ix%  done  everywhere  when  tried,  the  second  scheme  was  set  ou 
foot.  The  Government  still  found  it  needful  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  farmers,  who  had  not  commercial  energy  enough  to  improve  the 
breed  of  animals.  The  second  paternal  remedy,  which  prevails  to  thi» 
dayiwoa  for  the  State  to  produce  or  bny  good  sires,  which  would  he 

cd  for  the  service  of  the  farmer's  slock.     The  plan  bos  been  a 
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success  80  far  as  improving  the  breed  is  concerned.     Gorman* 
carried  war  itito  foreign  countries  since  thou,  and  become  pi 
of  loreigu  liorscs,  but  none  bare  turned  out  to  be  so  osefnl 
purposes  as  tbe  old  »tock  from  Prussia  proper. 

But  while  the  eucoumgemeiit  f^tvcu  tu  tbe  farmers  cauncd  them 
produce  ^ood  animals  in  sufiicient  numbcm,  as  the  farmcm  of  £it^aa4 
do  without  Goferntueat  utining,  another  dttBcultjr  arose,  wbich  ii 
exactly  similar  to  that  from  which  we  suffer.  A  horse  is  of  04 
real  value  for  mititarj-  purposes  till  he  is  fully  five  years  old.  If  Id 
b  left  iu  tbe  bandR  of  the  fanner  be  wiU  citlicr  bo  worked  too  eariy« 
aud  perhaps  over-fatigued  and  blemished ;  or  if  well  looked  aftivj 
broken,  and  taught  good  manners,  bis  price  rises  to  be  probibitotj, 
The  third  remedy — not  paternal  this  time,  but  strictly  commcrdal— 
was  to  buy  the  animals  for  remounts  when  youug  and  olicap,  training 
but  Dot  straininj;  them,  so  that  at  itvc  yean  old  satisfactory  caraby 
horses  were  available,  and  in  DuflicicDt  quantities.  For  this  purpoit 
there  was  choice  of  two  methods :  tbe  young  horse  might  lie  Mill 
at  once  to  bis  regiment  and  trained  there,  or  he  might  bo  kept  li 
separate  depdts  till  he  was  old  enough  for  tbe  service.  Tbe  fomnr 
plan  had  tbe  advantage  of  giving  the  soldiers  practice  iu  tbo  art  of! 
training  and  breaking,  aud  it  might  also  be  supposed  that  tlie' 
rcgimcota  would  take  especial  care  of  tbe  young  horses  which  wt»| 
to  be  theirs  eventually.  But  no  cavalry  re^raent  could  take  it» 
immature  animaU  into  the  field,  and,  as  cavalry  n  the  first  arm  to  ber 
employed,  a  practical  soldier  nation  could  not  allow  its  aquadrooi 
be  unready.  The  latter  plan  was  therefore  adopted,  and  the  y 
immature,  untrained  homes  remain  at  remount  depdis  till  the; 
fit  to  be  drafted  into  the  service.  As  tbe  caralry  rcgim 
Germany  are  always  kept  up  to  about  war  ttrengtb,  tbcy  liare 
to  drop  their  sick  auimala  and  pick  up  a  few  from  the  dcpdts,  01 
them,  and  they  are  fit  to  marvh  and  tight  in  a  few  houra.  Germaay 
now  fumisbcB  alt  the  horaea  required  fur  military  purposes,  and  bis 
done  so  since  1828.  llcr  administrators  never  spend  a  mark  wb 
can  safely  be  saved,  and  wc  may  bo  sure  that  the  remouot  dcpt^t  « 
n  found  as  economical  as  it  certainly  is  conducive  to  etficicncy. 

liach  of  the  remount  depOts  is  a  sort  of  stud  farm,  iuto  which 
young  horses  are  received  at  alwut  three  to  three  and  a  half  year* 
old,  and  -where  they  remain  one  or  two  yoarsj  according  to  tbeii 
individual  development.  As  a  rule,  the  best  bred  bones  develop  man 
quickly  than  coarser  animals,  lleuoc,  the  light  cavalry  often  reocim 
its  remounts  at  four  aud  a  half  years  old,  while  tlic  heavy  cavalry  anil 
artillery  do  not  take  Cbcm  at  leas  than  thr  age  of  five  years.  Meas- 
white  the  average  ration  of  forage  is  rather  small,  but  muoy  of  tho 
animals  run  loose  in  paddocks,  like  horses  turned  out  lo  gran  is 
England,  having  citfaer  sheds,  or  more  freqnently  their  own  staUv, 
to  run  into  at  will.    Tbe  farms  grow  not  only  the  gnus,  bat  ensa 
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corn  for  fonge,  and  are  managed  bj  a  civilian  '*  adminiitrator/' 
vho  is  a  goad  practical  farmer,  and  lias  bajliffd  under  liiiu.  Tbc 
cbarigc  of  tlio  lioracs  ia  token  by  military  veterinary  surgeons,  witb 
«ad  grooms  under  them,  who  arc  old  non-commissioned  olliccrs  of 
cavalry  wearing  uaiform,  and  thus  deriving  from  the  State  that 
employment  tbc  want  of  which  ia  such  a  misfortune  in  Knglaud. 
THk.l!ig  all  expenses, direct  and  collateral,  into  consideration,  the  average 
annual  cost  of  a  home  during  bis  stay  at  a  rcmoout  depAt  b  about 
£\'i  lO.,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  nothing  like  that  sum 
would  sntTicc  in  England.  We  cauuul  compare  German  and  KugUsh 
expenditure  without  allowing  for  the  different  scale  of  liviog  in  the 
two  countries. 

Oue  word  as  to  the  original  purchase  of  the  horses.  The  remount 
ofliciala  form  a  distinct  department  of  the  Miuistry  of  War,  and  are 
under  tbc  command  of  a  cavalry  officer,  whose  title  i»  "Iiispector- 
Clencral  of  Kcmounts."  The  country  Is  divided  into  six  zones,  each 
allotted  ton  Commission  with  a  permanent  president,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mounted  branches  of  the  army,  and  may  be  of  any  rank 
from  e&ptain  up  to  colonel.  When  not  engaged  in  horac-buying  be 
is  at  the  War  OtBce.  The  members  of  tbc  Commission,  two  lieuten- 
ants and  a  veterinary  surgeon,  are  only  appointed  just  before  the  time 
for  buying,  and  are  selected  from  tbc  regiments  (|uarterei1  in  tlie 
districts  within  the  zone  allotted  to  their  Commission.  They  begin 
tlicir  labours  in  the  month  of  May,  and  finish  about  tlin  end  of 
September,  advertising  beforehand  the  dates  of  their  cooiiug  appcaranoo 
at  fairs,  to  which  they  arc  accompanied  by  men  drawn  from  neigb- 
bouring  cavalry  regimecta.  ThL-se  men  take  jjossessiau  of  the  animals 
purcliased,  after  immberiiig  and  Iclliug  thcni  off  to  tbc  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  they  are  best  suited.  In  1H82  the  prices  ranged 
from  £\'i  to  ,£65,  the  average  being  about  £^7> — a  very  considerable 
figure  for  threc-y car-old s  in  Germany.  But  iu  this,  ai  in  all  such 
qucHtiona,  the  German  military  idea  is,  that  the  most  economical  plan 
in  the  end  is  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  article.  In  all  their  doings 
tbey  put  erticicncy  first,  and  then  economise  ns  they  best  can.  The 
average  price  for  the  cavalry  schools  was  as  high  as  £jj,  aud  that  of 
remounts  for  the  artillery  about  £lG — a  much  higher  price  than  would 
be  given  for  draught  horses  of  tbc  same  age  in  tliis  cuuotry.  In  1882 
the  Commissionem  examined  17,S08  horsea,  and  accepted  7,903,  of 
which  about  BoO  weru  afterwards  rejected  for  bad  sight  and  vurioas 
other  reasons,  one  being  the  prohibitory  price  demanded  by  some 
owners.  Thus  we  sec  not  only  that  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
peace  arc  met  without  any  borw  conscription,  but  that  in  one  of  the 
clienpest  of  countries  higher  prices  are  given  by  the  Goverumeut  tbau 
are  allowed  in  England.  May  not  this  simple  fact  have  something 
to  do  with  oar  English  difficulties,  especially  as  the  prices  paid  by  tis 
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inclndc  a  profit  made  hj  the  hoTse-dealing  aecDt,  tbroagh  wbom 
purcbascs  are  made  as  a  rule. 

yVt  have  now  seen  what    are   the  main    features  of  tlie  Gc 
remouut  system  in  time  of  pcaec,  nrbich  puts  ilic  country  in  a 
to  tuni  out  its  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  withio  ■  day  or  two 
order  for  mobiltzatioD. 

isl.  Oorernracut  encouragemcat  of  borsc-breeding  throaghout  tlic 
cuuDtr;,  bv  distributiuj;  good  aires,  bf  giving  prises  to  the  owner*  of 
the  best  private  itallions,  by  loans  to  private  companies  and  auociatind 
which  will  hiiy  and  develop  good  breeding  stoek  (but  this  muistdH 
is  very  rare),  by  prises  at  raee  mcctinga,  and  by  some  trilling  help  w' 
parishes  in  the  inaioteuauce  of  good  pantore-laods. 

2nd.  The  purchase  of  remounts  aDOually  from  May  till  September 
by  Commissions  of  officers  specially  selected.  The  age  of  the  aoimslt 
is  from  three  to  three  and  a  half,  and  the  prices  such  as  to  he 
compctiug  for. 

3rd.  The  retention  and  cultivation  of  thc«c  yoong  horses  at  remo 
depi'its  till  they  are  fit  to  be  sent  to  their  regiment*. 

There  is  much  more  that  is  iutcrestiug  iu  the  German  »y 
especially  in  the  way  that  economy  eomes  in  after  elTicieacy. 
instance,  it  is  calculated  that  a  proportion  of  remounts  (10  per  ce 
the  streugtii)  will  keep  the  mounted  troops  in  thorough  efbcieucj 
tliat  10  per  cent,  is  provide<l.  The  regiments,  however,  are  M 
nllofred  to  be  a  single  horse  short,  and  as  casualties  may  occur  throngd 
the  year,  horses  permanently  disabled  for  the  service  are  sold,  and! 
their  places  filled  by  purchase  of  seasoned  animals  from  a  regimoDtil 
fund.  Su  far  does  the  stern  priueiplc  of  constant  efficiency  go. 
Then  eomes  in  economy.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  horses  have  to  ha^ 
Inrncd  out  annually  to  make  vay  for  remounts;  but  what  hoiMj 
soldier  docs  not  know  the  bitterness  of  parting  with  cherished  aaUoall 
because  they  are  a  triile  too  old  or  have  some  slight  defect  comptRfll 
with  their  companions?  Well,  ft  German  cavalry  regiment  does  »o8 
part  with  such  horse*,  bnt  retains  them  in  excess  of  the  establish meoL 
and  feeds  thcni  partly  by  economies  made  on  the  forage  allowed  fo* 
the  others— none  being  allowed  for  these — and  partly  by  IcodiDf 
them  to  the  one-year  volunteers,  who  are  bound  to  forage  theinii 
ITien  each  squadrou  or  battery  is  allowed  to  krcp,  b»  best  it  c*o, 
certain  preparation  of  so-called  Kfumpefp/rrde  ■■  hrc  for  a  squadron 
fonr  (or  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  and  three  for  a  field  batterrj 
They  cost  the  Goi-ernment  nothing,  and  ore  very  useful  for  nil  vhou 
odd*,  and  ends  of  service  so  well  known  by  mooutcd  corps,  auch  ai 
drawing  carts  with  baggage,  proTisiona.  and  ammtinitioo.  or  even  a^ 
spare  riding  horse*.  Even  a  company  has  the  use  of  five  aoei 
animals— not  miitc  up  to  the  mark  for  mounted  service,  yet  goe 
useful  aoimala.     Besides  this,  the  best  of  the  cast  hon«a  ue  hut 
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orer  to  the  policej  instead  of  being  sold  for  a  song,  as  tliey  are  b^ 
economical  (?)  Eogtaod.  We  see,  theo,  Ihat  every  mounted  unit  i» 
Dot  only  kept  up  to  its  full  cstabliabment,  but  even  above  it.  "^hf 
Govcrotneut  pays  nothing  for  the  keep  of  the  hones  iu  cxccsb,  ssres 
it«  better  ones  from  rough  tasks,  yet  presents  a  boon  which  gratifies 
all.  This  is  one  of  the  curious  demonstrAtions  of  Gcrmnu  combined 
efficicncj'  snd  economy  which'  abound  through  the  scrrice.  A  pro- 
posal to  establish  any  such  coavcotent  arraugemeiit  iu  the  Euglisb 
army  would  send  our  civil  masten  iuto  fits,  and  produce  iu  the  Housa 
of  Commons  a  crop  of  stinging  questious ;  while  the  papcm  would 
teem  with  references  to  the  "  horae  scandal."  With,  us  the  system 
may  be  said  to  be,  that  never,  except  by  accident,  arc  the  mounted 
corps  np  to  their  peace  strength;  they  have  always  iucffecttvc  borjtes, 
and  are  never  by  aoy  chance  ready  for  war  in  a  day  or  two,  as  all  the 
German  units  arc.      Yet,  it  seems,  this  is  no  scandal  at  all. 

For  the  mass  of  horses  required  ou  mobilisation,  some  350,000 
or  more,  the  principle  of  couseription  comes  In  for  the  first  time. 
All  the  aaimala  iu  ttm  country  having  becu  previously  registered  in 
peace,  there  ia  no  dilhculty  whatever.  Partly  by  voluntary  action, 
pnrtly  by  pressure,  all  those  which  are  likely  to  be  of  use  arc  brought 
in  niid  purchajied  at  prices  nsscsscd  by  mixed  committees,  including 
civil  and  military  members.  Hut  this  is  for  grt^at  wars,  wheu  th& 
whole  machinery  of  the  country  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  trade  i%. 
paralysed  by  the  removal  of  the  tradfrs  to  the  ranks  of  the  army.  If 
Germany  had  to  undertake  smuU  cx|H:ditiuii3  like  ours,  she  would  doi,* 
need  the  steam  hammer  of  a  general  mobiliKatioa.  The  chances  arc 
that  she  would  go  iuto  the  market  and  bid  such  prices  as  would 
iosure  her  getting  eiiactly  what  j^lie  wanted.  Thnt  would  be  her 
military  view  of  economy.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  :  she  would 
not  risk  a  delay  of  maoy  days  of  frightful  eipcnse  aud  danger  iu  the  - 
middle  of  a  campaign  for  want  of  courage  to  spend  a  few  extra 
tbouKands  at  the  commencement.  She  would  not  retjuire  sevcntcciL. 
weeks  to  purchase  1,700  horses. 

Fkasce. 
In  France,  also,  breeding  stiids  were  tried,  and  had  to  be  abandoned ; 
bnt,  like  Germany,  she  has  Government  sires  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  aud  msde  use  of  by  the  people  at  an  almost  nominal 
rate.  By  the  way.  all  horse-buyers  know  that  the  sources  of  the  best 
Eogliah  fairs  arc  swept  of  the  most  suitable  horses  fur  military 
purposes  by  France  and  other  Powers  before  our  Government  prices 
begin  to  be  looked  at.  The  remount  depOjt  system  of  Germany  is 
almost  reproduced  in  France,  the  country  being  divided  into  rircnm- 
•criptions  :  four  for  France — namely,  Normandy,  the  West,  the  South, 
and  the  East — and   these  again  into  seventeen  districts  of  remount 
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iDOusanu  norses  are  Jtepi.  up  lu  peace  luruie  i. 
artillery,  besidea  its  peace  establishment,  has  a  ^ 
actually  belosging  to  it,  but  lent  to  farmers, 
taken  of  all  horses  not  less  than  six  years  old,  : 
four  years.     The  General  in  command  of  the 
missioners  to  classify  them  and  detail  their  pb 
for  mobilization  the  owners  are  bound  to  prodti 
furnished  with  a   halter.     The  price  for  the 
annual  Budget,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  beiu . 
and  artillery  horses.     In  France,  as  in  Germ:' 
nearly  on  a  war  footing,  and  no  one  has  erer  rl 
of  being  ready  with  trained  horses  at  the  bc'. 
During  the  late  mobilization  the  caraby  wii 
immediately,  the  artillery  on  the  third  day,  ' 
time  to  arrange  the  teams  and  try  them  beft 

AUSTEU. 

Austria  has  long  kept  up  GoTemmcx' 

the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  trade  ' 

cing  the  breed  and  producing  sires,  which 

serve  there.     Like  other  European  natii 

Hungary    have  imported  a  great  deal 

times.     The  number  and  quality  of  ' 

•dual  monarchy  would  make  the  Engi 

anywhere,  and  for  a  long  time  the  h- 

iu  the  open  market.     But  even  Au> 

was  to  get  seasoned  horses  fit  for  ni '  — 

prices;  and  here  also  remount  de.  — 
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cOD»>tsU  in  making  the  liones  go  t1in>u;;fa  evcrytbinf;  tint  by  tbem- 
scJvcii,  merely  encouraged  by  a  man ;  tlica  with  a  saddte,  then  witb  a 
rillt-r  withoiit  bridle,  ho  tliat  tie  caunot  check  their  mouths;  aud 
laatly  with  good  riders,  till  their  confidence  is  tiuite  established. 
For  tbc  supply  of  bones  in  war  the  couutry  is  divided  into  levying 
diatricts,  where  an  annual  ccdbus  is  taken  and  forwarded  to  the 
central  UoTemmcat,  vbich  determines  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
furnished  by  each  district  in  caso  of  mobilization.  When  the  order 
comn,  a  Commission  sits,  consisting  of  the  ijrefcct  or  his  deputy,  aii 
officer  of  the  army,  and  a  Tcterinary  nurgeon.  So  far  ax  is  [xiMiible, 
they  work  by  Totuottiry  tale  and  purchase,  but  fait  back  on  the  right 
of  the  Govcmmcnt  to  take,  having  a  sirorn  valuer  to  amcss  the  fair 
price. 

TliC  llouTcd  cavalry  bus  a  9T6tem  of  its  ono,  which  is  one  of  the 
mauy  schemes  irhicb  bare  been  proptwed  for  the  English  army.  In 
tbc  fint  tuHlance,  they  buy  the  full  number  of  burst's  rtijuircO,  but, 
aa  tbey  only  keep  up  'Mi  liorses  per  squadrou  in  peace  time,  there 
lemniua  a  large  number  in  excess.  TUl-m:  arc  lent  to  farmers,  who 
Uflo  them,  bnt  also  keep  them.  They  arc  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  at  any  moment.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  they 
rcmuiu  the  property  of  the  farmer.  Id  the  autumn  of  lt479,  about 
^'ii>  ihiaganan  horses  were  bought  for  our  cavalry,  but  were  con- 
sidered rather  undersized,  thongli  found  to  [)e  banly,  docile,  aud  better 
able  to  keep  their  coudilion  in  a  South  African  campaign  than 
Ku»lisb  horses.  I  myself  bare  ridden  a  Hungarian  borsc  during 
tlic  campaign  in  Bulgaria  of  1877,  under  circnmstancca  of  more  than 
ordinary  privation  for  man  and  beast,  Never  had  I  a  mure  charming 
mount,  till  one  day  he  dropped  bcncatli  mc  from  fatigue,  and  perhaps 
sunstroke.  As  tbe  Rasaians  were  going  rapidly  into  action,  and 
Bttshi-Bnzauks  swarmed  around,  I  waa  obliged  to  abandon  him,  and 
jump  on  an  artillery  waggou ;  nor  could  I  ever  tiud  out  what  became 
of  bim.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  borse  with  better  temper 
or  better  paces  than  he  bad;  but  be  certainly  was  not  up  to  twenty 
atone,  tbc  weight  which  our  heavy  cavalry  ride.  There  would  be 
much  to  say  in  favour  of  Hungarian  horses,  but  that  no  ofliccr  who 
bas  gone  into  the  question  can  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
idea  uf  giving  up  tbe  English  market,  «ad  going  to  OQO  wliich  is 
very  likely  to  bo  strained  to  its  full  bearing  powers  just  when  we 
want  borses  most. 

Rcssu. 

Tho  condition  of  Russia  as  regards  horses  i«  so  different  from  that  of 
tiio  rest  of  l*luropc  that  we  need  hardly  trouble  ourselves  about  it. 
There,  tco,  the  tiovcmment  has  tried  to  improve  the  breed,  and  has 
succeeded  in  some  cases,  failed  in  others.     During  the  mobilizatioa 
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of  1877  about  70,000  horses  were  required,  and  of  these  neariy 
€0,000  were  obtained  by  Toluntary  sale.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
horses  Russia  can  dispose  of.  Some  authorities  give  sixteen,  otben 
twenty  millions.     Yet  even  Russia  has  established  remount  depots. 

Italy. 

Italy  is  not  a  country  celebrated  for  its  horses,  though  it  once  was, 
but  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  which  hai 
so  soon  made  a  nation  out  of  a  number  of  separate  and  often  jealous 
States,  and  for  the  practical  economy  which  has  at  the  same  time 
gradually  regulated  the  finances  and  created  both  a  good  army  and  a 
superb  fleet.  In  view  of  the  success  which  has  attended  her  efforts 
in  all  other  directions,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  she  did  not  blunder 
in  her  measures  for  providing  horses  for  the  army.  Calculations 
made  early  in  her  career  as  a  nation  showed  that  out  of  600  horses 
bom,  only  100  were  fit  for  any  military  service  at  the  age  of  fire 
years;  nor  were  these  efficient  long.  Many  purchases  had  to  be 
made  abroad,  and  at  no  price  could  Italy /ore  da  ae  in  the  matter  of 
horses  for  the  army.  Her  measures  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
already  described.  On  the  systems  of  other  continental  nations,  the 
Oovernment  bought  stallions,  for  the  use  of  country  people  at  s 
nominal  rate;  and  remount  dep6ts  were  established  for  the  bringiog 
up  and  training  of  horses  purchased  at  three  years  old.  Prizes  are 
given  for  good  animals  and  to  encourage  racing  ;  but  the  development 
of  the  race  of  horses  is  not  to  be  achieved  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
system  of  registry  prevails;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  what  effect  it  will 
produce  on  mobilization. 

England. 

The  system  of  England  has  never  been  brought  to  a  condition 
approaching  at  all  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  horses  required  for 
mobilizing  two  army  corps.  We  shall  see  directly  what  our  best 
authorities  think  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  efficiency. 
Without  noticing  small  experiments  in  different  directions,  the  principle 
has  been  simply  this :  to  disregard  mobilization  altogether,  to  buy, 
through  commanding  officers  and  their  agents,  the  dealers — and  in 
the  case  of  the  Artillery  by  means  of  an  officer  specially  appointed — 
whatever  animals  could  be  got  at  a  certain  cast-iron  price,  throw  them 
untrained  on  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and  have  no  reserve  nor  any 
means  of  making  sure  of  supplies  in  case  of  war.  As,  unlike  the 
nations  whose  systems  we  have  sketched,  we  do  not  keep  our  cavalry 
at  all  near  war  strength  in  peace,  and  as  even  the  strength  which 
exists  includes  a  number  of  immature  horses,  it  follows  that  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  batteries  of  artillery  must,  on  mobilization,  fall  back 
on  other  regiments  and  batteries;  so  that  for  every  unit  sent  to  the 
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front  anotlier  must  lose  eveiy  atom  of  efTiclency.  lu  other  woTtls, 
giTcn  the  pt»3caaion  of  ko  maor  nominal  regiments  and  batteriet,  we 
may  practically  Imlve  them  to  get  tlic  numlicr  whidt  can  be  put  in 
the  field  in  the  rarljr  stages  of  a  war.  If  this  bo  true — and  there  is 
Lccrtiniuly  no  iutcutioual  exaggeration — tf  it  be  also  true,  as  Mr.  Staa- 
iliope  has  assured  u«.  that  we  hare  exactly  field  artillery  enough  for  two 
army  corjis,  it  follows  as  an  abHulute  certaiutr  that,  be  our  paper 
organization  what  it  may,  we  cannot  put  more  than  one  army  corps 
in  the  field  unless  -we  change  our  system  and  arrange  some  mcaua 
of  obtaining  hones. 

IVbeD  we  say  horses  wc  all  mean  animals  suited  by  nature  nud 
training  for  the  peculiar  military  work  which  they  will  h«vc  to  do. 
It  doc»(  not  fulLow  that  because  there  arc  somctluog  like  three 
milliouB  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  number,  or  SD 
s|)proudi  to  it,  is  available  for  use  in  the  Held.  Colonel 
ILavenhill,  who  is  an  expert,  calculates  that  the  number  of  tlioie 
really  suitable  for  military'  work  must  be  not  greater  than  70,000^  and 
among  ibi^c  miint  bu  reckoned  all  the  good  carriage-horses  and 
hunters,  which  would  be  uiicommuDly  cxjicnsivc.  Another  rather 
startliug  fact  meets  us  here :  wc  arc  not  breeding  all  these  harscs 
oursolvc!).  This  is  not  a  que*tion  of  jioiitionl  oeoaomy,  and  I  pray 
all  educated  readers  to  remore  their  tbought!)  from  questions  of 
the  commercial  profit  and  loss  of  onr  iutcrnatioDal  borse'dealiDg. 
It  may  be  an  admirable  thing  for  the  balance  of  trade,  that  whereas 
{ifty  years  ago  there  was  no  practical  ddTcrcuce  between  exports  and 
imports  of  horses,  our  imports  for  the  ten  yean  ending  in  1A8a  were 
about  13G,000  moro  than  our  exports,  not  including  Ireland,  and  evea 
Ireland  has  begun  to  follow  the  same  road.  The  green  island  of  poatures, 
where  tha  breed  of  horses  seems  to  tend  towards  improvemctit  and 
refinement  of  its  owu  accord,  and  wliich  produces  the  best  hunters 
in  the  world,  has  itself  begun  to  import  horses,  though  it  is  true  that 
it  exports  also,  aud  to  n  raueb  greater  extent.  General  Sir  Frederick 
Fitz-Wigram,  ubo  was  Inspector-General  of  Cavalni',  said  last  year 
that  the  researches  be  had  mode  when  a  member  of  Lord  Uoscbery's 
Committee  seemed  to  prove  that  xpe  might  make  an  impression  on  tho 
trade  by  ofTering  higher  prices,  and  that  a  few  more  horses  could  be 
procured  in  that  way — for  iustauce,  from  the  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany, which  had  8,O00  horses,  and  could  spore  2  per  cent.,  or  a  total  of 
160;  but  in  a  short  time  the  bottom  of  these  reservoirs  would  be 
reached,  and  then  uu  price  at  all  in  reatou  would  procure  the  much- 
needed  quadrupeds.  Wbat  doM  this  meau  but  that  the  natural 
operation  of  supply  and  demand  acts  so  as  to  leave  a  rcry  small 
margin  indeed  for  sudden  requirements?  It  will  not  do  for  political 
economy  to  reply  that  an  increased  demand  would  bring  an  increased 
supply.     Doubtless  it  would  in  ordinary  catcs  aud  supposing  time  to 
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be  ^ren ;  but  tlie  Itoracs  vould  bo  wanted  io  a  burrf,  aad  at  the 
timo  irhen  ihey  were  trantcd  all  the  nations  wonld  be  rorbidti 
their  export.  In  short,  when  war  comes  on  a  large  ncalcnll  the 
are  silent,  and  poor  polUical  economy  fimls  il*clf  bottom  upw» 
Tar^ve  the  apparent  irrcrercncc,  but  when  one  has  been  in  diffei 
conntrleit  during  war  it  is  impussible  to  forget  the  comical  tumblin< 
of  iiJI  trade  cditices^  and  the  uueasiucss  of  professors  and  mcrchinti 
when  the  cannon  proclaims  inter  <trwa  tilcnt  legea  !  Ouc  of  tbc 
most  interesting  fact<   iu    that  all-intcrettinK  narratire  of   'M\> 

Pasha's  life  which  the  Contewpobahy  Rkview  has  been  publishing^' 

that  he  hod  actually  to  teach  jicoplc  how  to  make  a  market,  ihetr 
minds  not  having  jet  grasped  the  idea  of  trade.  Commerce  is  fairer 
than  her  sister  War,  but  she  is  ccrtaiiJy  yotmger.  All  this  means 
th&tj  if  we  eau  hoidty  get  horscii  in  peace  by  our  commercial  ^rstcii> 
we  shall  certainly  not  get  them  in  war,  out  of  this  country. 

And  what  is  to  be  gained  by  going  to  America  and  Canada  id 
peace  ?  >Vhatj  indeed,  is  not  to  he  lost  'i  Tnic,  from  the  econom»t'> 
point  of  view,  ve  may  possibly  get  horses  a  little  cheaper ;  and  is  it 
not  almost  a  Divine  ordinance — n  »ort  of  clcveath  commnndment — 
that  man  shall  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  ?  But  again,  the  economiits 
fail  for  war  purposes.  By  their  own  laws — for  which  in  their  proi 
place  I  have  as  much  faith  and  reverence  as  anybody — the  tela) 
demn-nds  of  Government  at  home  will  check  the  supply ;  the  mi 
which  can  now  he  counted  on  will  disappear  from  want  of  coll  for  i 
and  our  last  state  will  be  worse  than  our  first.  Oo  abroad,  if  you  will, 
for  cotton,  and  even  for  bread.  We  can  cease  npinning  at  a 
or  tighten  our  belts  till  the  markets  adjust  themselves  to  new 
ditions ;  hut  horses  will  be  wanted  ou  the  spot,  instantly,  and  if 
hare  killed  your  home  trade  by  going  abroad  for  them,  how  are  yoi 
get  them  ou  commercial  principles  ?  There  is  the  palliative 
peace  arrangements — namely,  the  remount  deptits,  which  every  coolb 
uetital  Government  hai^estAblished;  but  their  establishment  wouUt 
bare  the  pretence  that  wc  have  horses  enough  in  peace,  for  the 
trained  unimaU  that  now  figure  on  the  lists  would  be  taken  away  fn 
the  regiments,  which  would  look  like  plucked  chickens  for  want  of  the 
and  increase  the  ocular  demonstration  that  the  cavalry  and  arlilld 

arc  starved  for  horses.    EfiRcieucy  crief,  "  So  much  the  better.'        

thing  that  now  calls  itself  Economy  replica  that  such  stripping  would' 
be  positively  indecent,  and  cannot  be  allowed.    Mercrtheleas,  we 
come  to  it  soon  for  peace  purposes. 

Still  returns  the  crucial  question  of  mobilization.  The  Ooreni- 
mcut  has  just  answered,  through  Lord  Harris,  that  we  will  manage  it, 
tlict  all,  on  commercial  principles.  Wc  nil  hope  that  t 
succeed.  Their  plan  is  to  have  a  system  of  registry,  [uiying 
allowing  a  small  sum  for  each  horse  registered  iu  pcAot  and  ] 
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for  war,  and  vc  aro  reminded  tlint  the  Toluntary  principle  lias  gireti 
tu  a  fine  and  famous  citizen  arnif.  The»o  horses  will  not  be  trained 
for  military  Hcnriwr,  which  is  a  disailrantagc  ;  hut  wc  may  pou  by  that, 
provided  only  wc  get  them.  Now.  Colotict  Raveiiliill  tclli  ua — and  he 
onglit  to  know — that  wo  should  reqairo  about  ]  8,000  Lorstia  at  once 
to  mobilize  two  army  corps,  and  9,000  more  to  supply  casualties  during 
the  first  year — that  would  be  27,(.X)0  horses ;  and  he  says  uothJng  about 
lie  cavalry  division  nhich  is  promised.  Shall  we  say  roughly  for  aU» 
30,000  horses  during  the  first  year,  of  which  20,000  would  Iki  wanted 
at  once?  The  question  then  arises,  How  much  will  have  to  be  ptud 
for  the  registration  of  each  horse?  At  what  value  will  men  pnt  the 
chance  of  disarrangement  of  their  bnaiuess  or  their  coiitracta  ?  One 
would  be  cheerier  on  this  point  but  for  the  fact  that  employers  of 
labour  make  a  dilEcuIty  about  engaging  loeii  of  the  Army  Kcecrve 
whose  chances  of  being  callnl  out  are  just  about  the  soma  as  that  of 
the  hones,  while  their  places  in  indnsttries  could  be  much  more  easily 
supplied.  No  doubt  there  U  some  amount  which  would  bribe  men 
on  commercial  principles  to  he  of  some  small  use  to  their  country 
when  she   comes   to   be   tu  difficulties,  but    the  danger  is,  that  the 

I  Government  may  6nd  that  amount  too  great,  and.  with  the  fear  of 
the  cconumiats  before  their  eyes,  hesitate  to  ask  lor  the  sum  required. 
For  it  ia  quite  clear  that  the  measure  will  be  one  putting  cfficicucy 

^in  the  first  place^  as  those  terrible  Germans  do. 

Tlierc  is  just  one  suggestion  which  I  would  venture  to  make— not 
without  much  fear  and  trembling.  Wc  want  some  class  of  men  to 
set  the  example,  and  that  class  should  be  the  one  which  claims 
Icodcnhip  in  society,  leadership  iu  council,  lcadcr»hip  iu  war ;  that  is 
lo  say,  the  class  which  possesses  wealth  and  proj«rty,  especially  larded 

[property,  and  which  owns  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  70,000  horses 
which  Colonel  Ravenhill  tells  us  wouhl  bo  the  stock  to  couie  and 
go  upon.  It  is  a  moment  for  our  landowners,  our  wealthy  merchant?, 
whose  carriages  crowd  the  Row  in  the  acasoa  so  that  there  is  an 
almost  innumerable  uinss  of  the  finest  horses  iu  the  world;  it  is  a 
moment  for  these  to  come  forward,  and,  acknowledging  that  they 
would  be  hard  hit  by  failure  in  war,  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  their  position,  as  they  claim  its  rights,  and  offer  to  register 
a  fair  proportion  of  their  horses — at  least  those  used  fur  luxury.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  Knglishmau  holds  bis  liberty  loo  dear  ever  to 
submit  to  anything  that  has  the  air  of  conscription.  Hut  this  is  not 
conscription  any  more  than  the  Voluutccm  arc  conscripts;  and  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  there  is  that  the  Kuglisbman  will  not  do 
Then  the  cxantpic  is  set  iu  high  quarters.  Of  course  the  rich  would 
not  ask  for  the  paltry  fee  which  the  Goveruraenl  would  give,  and 
equally  of  course  the  struggling  farmer  would  he  only  too  glad  to 
get  it.     But  the  point  isi  to  set  aa  example,  to  create  a  fashiou. 
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Will  not  tLe  educated  and  the  well-to-do  try  for  once  to  raise  the  idea 
of  service  to  their  country  out  of  the  rut  in  which  commercial  prin- 
ciples leave  us  imbedded  ?  or  will  they  continue  to  lift  their  hands  in 
helpless  laziness,  and  only  pray  to  Hercules  ? 

The  position  has  been  stated,  and  may  be  repeated.  To  mobilize 
two  army  corps  and  a  cavalry  division,  and  ke^  them  in  the  field 
for  a  year  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  war,  would  require 
something  like  30,000  horses,  if  Colonel  Kavenhill  is  not  strangely 
mistaken.  The  experts  say  that  they  do  not  believe  this,  nor  anytbiog 
like  it,  to  be  possible,  and  the  latest  test — that  of  the  popular  Egyptian 
campaign  of  1882 — showed  that  the  rate  of  buying  was  only  at  about 
100  per  week,  even  before  the  supposed  margin  might  be  said  to  be 
exhausted.  The  logical  inference  is  that,  in  the  present  circumstances 
and  under  commercial  principles,  this  enormously  wealthy  nation  of 
ours  is  absolutely  incapable  of  putting  a  force  into  the  field,  or  at 
least  of  moving  it  when  there.  Well,  then,  it  is  time  to  see  whether 
we  have  any  other  principles  in  us  by  which  we  can  get  nerroua  power 
enough  to  hoist  ourselves  and  our  empire  out  of  this  astonishiog  rut. 
Who  will  take  the  lead  ? 

C.  B.  Brackenburt. 
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ABEPORT/  dcaliug  very  fully  vitb  tlie  subject  of  Commercial 
iOducatiot),  vas  prcacntcd  to  the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
C'liauibcrs  of  Commerce  held  iti  September  last  at  Kxctcr.  Tbe 
Report  iras  prepared  at  tlic  leqaest  of  the  l&tc  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
■who,  it  is  well  known,  evinced  during  his  lifetime  a  vcrj'  deep  interest 
io  all  matters  coiiiicctcd  with  the  iudustrial  educatiou  of  the  people;  It 
contains  a  thoughtful  digest  of  the  methods  of  iuatruction  adopted  in 
the  princi[>al  types  of  commercial  achouls  fuuad  ia  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  No  part  of  the  Kcport  is  more  ititerestiug  than  that 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Ucnnau  system  uf  commercial  educa- 
tiou. It  boa  been  written,  we  arc  told,  by  Mr.  U.  M.  Felkio,  of 
Chcmniti,  who,  in  a  little  book  entitled  "  Edueation  in  a  Saxon 
Town,"  published  in  1S81  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute, was  one  of  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of  warning  as  regards 
our  deGcieucies  in  the  matter  of  technical  iustructiou.  The  Keport 
concludes  irith  some  valuable  suggcstioua  for  tbe  improvement  of 
oar  own  educational  system,  or  want  of  system  ;  aud,  although  tbe 
writers  here  deal  with  matters  on  which  unanimity  of  opinion  cannot 
be  expected,  most  persons  who  have  carefully  considered  the  subject 
will  agree  that  some  such  changes  as  those  recommended  would  help 
to  place  UB  mure  uearly  than  wo  are  at  present  on  a  level  with  our 
continental  neighbours  iu  facilities  for  obtaining  a  suitable  traiiuo|f 
for  mercantile  pursuits. 

Shortly  before  the  publication  of  this  ilc{X)rt,  I  read  a  paper  on 
the  aamc  subject  to  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Aasocia* 
tioD,  in  which  1  gave  the  resalta  of  some  iadcpcndcot  inquinea  I 
had  made  during  a  too  brief  risit  to  the  Continent  in  tbe  spring  of 

*  "  Iltpott  oa  Commcnul  EdiKatioo.' '     London  ;  UintUt  ft  Co- 
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the  precent  ye&r.     Mjr  object  ia  instituting  these  ioqniriet  was 
ascertain   the    preunt  condition  of  commercial   etiucatiou    in 
priDcipftl   countries  of  Europe,  aud   to  supp)caicut  and  vcri^^,  wl 
necesMry,  the  iuformatioal  had  gathered  on  this  sabjcct  ithcu, 
member  of  the  CommUAioa  on  Tecbuical  Instruction,  I  iuspcctcd 
the  first  timo  scrcrol  of  tbc  chief  a)utiucutal  Kchoola  of  comi 
Tbc  conclusiona  at  irbich  I  arrived  confirm  those  of  ibe  writer*  | 
tbc  Ilcport,  that,  in  the  matter  of  commercial  cdacatioo,  we  are 
behind  other  nations   of  Kuropc,  and  that  to  llic   weU-oi 
schools,  whicli  arc  found  particularly  in  Germanjr,  i»  due  the 
with  uhich  her  merchants  and  mercantile  ageuta  "  arc  winQio)^ 
her  ao    large  a    share   of  the   world's  commerce."  ♦      An  totaBii 
aequaintuucc  with  tbcuc  foreign  schouls  uuduubtedljr  proves,  what 
Keport  tcllH  us,  that  "it  is  in  tbc  athoul  that  KugUnd  must  prcpi 
to  meet  her  great  Europcen  rival,  and  train  the  forces  that 
efficiently  equip  her  commercial  office*  at  home  and  provide  a  caj 
hody  of  commcrciBl  travellers  to  ptuh  her  merchandise  abroad."'!' 

The  qnestiona  of  tcchnicalaiid  commercial  education  arc  so  clc 
aasociated  that  it  is  dilTicult  to  consider  them  except  in  conaec 
with  each  other.      Speaking  gcucrally,  technical  tfducation   may 
said  to  have  reference    to    the   work   of  pro<ladion,  aud  comuif 
education  to  that  of  distriliution  ;  but  as   the  cliaracter  of  tbv 
produced  by  the  manufacturer  must  depend  to  a  ^rcat   exteat  ii( 
the  tastes  aud  requirements  of  the  consumer,  which  should  bo 
laiued  by  those   cugaged   in  the  Tork  of  distributiou,  commc 
success  may  be  regarded  aa  a  fanctton  of  two  factors,  one  of  wl 
Iiaa  reference  to  the  skill  displayed  in  the  processes  of  mauufacti 
and  tlic  olber   to  the  activity  and  economy  shown  in    bringing 
products  of  industry  into  the  bands  of  the  cousumcr. 

Hitherto,  owing  to   tbc   necessity  of  previously  considcriitg 
question  of  technical  education^  tbc  closely  allied  question   of 
mereial  education  has  remained  somewhat    in  the  background. 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  providtj 
the  necessary  iustruction   for  pcrsoos  of  all    classes  engaged  In 
ductire    industry    is,    on    the    whole,  satisfactory.      Our   Unirci 
Collej^,  under   the  inllncDce  of  Ihc  demand  for  technical  tcarl 
have    become  technical   schools   with   a  literary  side.      The 
Commissioners  have  framed  schemes   for  the  curricolum  of  eu< 
sdioolH,  in  which  science  instruction  aud  manual  training  occupy  pi 
of  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  the  study  of  classics.      Some  of 
SScliool  ItoerdR  have,  as  far  as  the  iron  regulations  of  the  Coilo 
them,  introduced  the  teaching  of  drawing,  scieure,  and  handicraflv  ii 
the  schools  under  tbeir  control.     The  Science  aud  Art  Dcpartrao 
has  made  its  examinations  in  acieuce  somewhat  more  praaical, 
*  "  R«i)oH  o»  Cotuinerciftl  £^acatioa,"  p.  7.  f  IM,  }f,  X 
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tiu  givcD  more  prominence  to  design  in  the  tenclnng  of  art.  And  to 
the  City  Guilds  is  due  tlie  credit  of  liaring  established  Bt  Finsbuiy 
the  fint  distinctly  Technical  College,  and  at  Kpn:«ington  a  Central 
lastituiiou  for  the  training  of  DoaQiifacturers,  engineers,  and 
teachers ;  of  havinff  orgauized,  iu  the  priadpal  trade  centres 
throughout  the  kingilom,  u  large  number  of  technical,  as  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  scicEicc,  cIcLas«^  ;  and  of  having  thcrebj  given  k 
powerful  impetDS  to  the  creation  of  tccliaical  schools. 

This  rccoi-d  of  progress,  which  liai  prepared  the  way  for  the  intro 
dnction  into  Farliamciit  of  a  comprehensire  and  eOlcicnt  TcchuicuJ 
lostractiou  Bill,  may  be  reganlcd  as  satisfactory,  and  the  time  has 
now  come  when  attention  must  bo  promiuctitly  called  to  our 
deficicucica  ia  the  matter  of  commercial,  as  distinguished  from 
technicftl,  education.  If  evidence  is  needed  of  the  want  of  know- 
ledge amongst  our  commercial  clashes  of  those  subjects  about  'n'bich 
titoy  ought  to  be  informed,  it  will  be  fouud  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commisaion  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  as  well  as  in 
the  valuable  cousuUr  reports  which  are  uow  periodically  published 
in  this  country.  From  these  documcuts  it  appears  that  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  Germnu  competition  that  our  foreign  trade  is  shrinking  ; 
and  it  is  in  Germany  that  the  most  abundant  proWsion  has  been  made 
for  the  fitttug  educationnl  equipment  of  young  persons  who  are 
engaged  iu  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Commissioners  tell  us  that  the 
increasiag  severity  of  this  competition,  both  iu  our  homo  and 
neutral  markets,  is  especially  noticeable  iu  the  case  of  Germany, 
and  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  the  pcrscrerance  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Gcnuaus  arc  making  theiuselre,'*  felt.  "  In  the  actual 
prodoctiuu  of  commodities  we  have  uow  few,  if  any,  advantages  over 
tbem  ;  and  ia  a  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  ti  desire  to 
occuntmodatc  themselves  to  local  tastes  or  idiosyncrasies,  a  determi- 
nation tu  obtain  a  footing  wherever  they  can,  and  a  tenacity  in 
maintaining  it,  they  appear  to  be  gaining  ground  upon  us."  ■ 

This  advance  of  Gerinau  trade  doe^  not  appear  to  he  due  to  any 
falling  off  iu  the  eflicitfiiey  of  the  British  workman,  but  solely  to  the 
superior  fitness  of  the  Germans,  due  unquestionably  to  the  more 
systematic  training  they  receive,  for  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Com- 
missioucrs  tell  us  that,  whilst,  ''in  respect  of  certain  classes  of 
products,  the  reputation  of  our  workmanship  does  not  stand  as  high 
as  it  formerly  did,"  t  those  who  have  had  personal  experieuc«  of  the 
comparative  effictcucy  of  labour  carried  on  uudcr  the  coudittoos 
which  prevail  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  appear  to 
incline  to  the  view  "  that  the  Enghsh  workman,  notwithstanding  hia 
shorter  houM  and  his  higher  wages,  is  lo  be  preferred."!  They  further 
stote  :  "  In  the  matter  of  education,  ve  seem  to  be  parlicnlarty 
■  "CoBiinliaLtuura'  fcport,"  p.  SO  (7 jf.         f  JUJ.  (77).        t  3hiJ.  (60). 
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(leficieDt  aB  compared  with  some  of  our  foreign  competitors,  and  da»| 
remark  applies,  noi  odI;  to  vliat  is  usually  called  (cclioical  edaca-j 
tioD,  but  to  the  ordinary  commercial  education  wliicb  is  re^aindj 
in  mercantile  liouees,  and  especJall;  tlie  kaoirkdge  of  foropi| 
Ungaagcs." ' 

The  recommeudntion  f  of  tbe  Commisiioners,  thnt  Her  Majestj'i 
diplomatic    aod    consular    officers  abroad    sboald   be    iustmcted 
report  any  informaticiD  nhicb  appears  to  them  of  interett  aa  soon 
they  obtain  it,  and  tbat  it  should  be  as  promptly  published   at  bo 
irbeo  received,  has  rcaultcd  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  re[ 
irhicbj  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  fully  bear  out  tbe  coodusious 
irhicb  tbe  Commisaioners  have  arrived  with  r^ard  to  the  deficienc 
of  our  commeTeial  education,  to  the  activity  disptayeil  by  foreigDC 
in  tbe  »earch  for  new  markets,  and  to  the  readiness  of  toaDufactn 
abroad  to  accommodate  their  products  to  local  tastes  aod  pecaliaridt 

Id  tbe  review  which  appca,rcd  iu  tbe  Ttmex  of  August  10, 
more  than  one  hundred  consular  reports  which  had  been  pnbUsbc 
wilbiu  the  prorious  three  months,  uttcution  is  repeatedly  called 
the  importance  to  this  country  of  posttcssiog  an  army  of  commerdtU 
traiunl  agents,  viliu  shall  tic  able  to  discover  foreign  markets, 
inform  Eugtish  manufacturers  as  regards  the  requirements  of  tk 
markets,  and  to  push  the  sale  of  home>made  gouds. 

The  consul  at  Malaga,  writing  on  tbe  necessity  of  piuUiug 

trade  in  Spain,  says  : — 

"  Unless  our  manufacturers  src  prepared  to  innlie  louie  s.icrifice  in  ili 
direction  by  the  employment  ot'  commercial  tniTfllcr'  iir()uniiiU'd  wiUi 
language  oE  the  country,  and  <{ujiliticd  to  study  ibo  raquimmeats 
customers,  thty  cud,  U  it  feared,  lisrdly  regain  ibe  ground  that  has 
in  this  country.  There  are  at  Mnlaga  u  number  of  young  Gc-minn  derl; 
wild,  on  llieit  return  home,  will  b«  well  prepared  for  vmploymcat  iu 
firios  having  buainess  with  this  country."  * 

According  to  the  consul  at  Trebixoade— 

"  Biitiali  Imde  would  no  do\il>t  greatly  develop  by  commercial  travdle 
viiiiiiig  llie  country  with  sample*,  sludytiig  thu  ri>()uiremems  of  ihs  ynOf 
iind  uicetiiig  lucul  tastes  in  tlio  naLur«,  quality,  and  value  of  th«  goods 
in  <]frmSRd."§ 

Another  consul  tells  us  that — 

"The  vast  majority  of  British  merchnnts  have  yet  to  le«rn  the  lea 
well  understood  by  their  Ibrcigti  competitors,  that  ail  the  odverlit 
phlots,  journal!',  circulurp,  nnd  letters  of  inquirj-  wiih  which  the   com 
inundated  wilt  never  enable  them  lo  comfit?  with  the  iiitelligfut  eec 
yr«nch  and  Gorman  conuuercial  iravcllern,  who  are  thoronghly  at.-<]Ri 
with  the  Unguage,  mannets,  cuctutnt,  and  wauls  of  the  people  in  ihobjghi 
iiiul  byvfBj*  of  ihe  country,  anicrfr  whom  they  ^irtad  like  n  buaim  nl  ttx*] 
uitwcaiying  collection  of  the  hooey,  which   will  ntver  slick   lo  i|>e  lini 
traders  illustrated  reams  of  ^apc-r  und  ink." 

•  "  Coramiuii>n*ra'  R^^rt "  (87).  f  il^J.  llOOh 
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In  a  report  of  n  visit  to  Khartoff,  Consul-Gcneral  Perry  says  thit, 
owing  to  the  absonce  of  travellers,  British  gooil!»  are  at  a  cJiscouat, 
anil  tlje  (lermaos  have  it  all  their  own  way.  "  The  landlord  of  the 
grand  Ilt^tcl  de  ITnropc  informed  me  that^  during  the  last  fair, 
thirty  (lerman  trarellcra  were  staying  at  his  hotel  against  one  Eoglish.- 
man,  and  that  more  Germans  were  at  other  hotels  and  lodging- 
bonscii."  **  Last  year,  the  consul  at  Santos,  in  Brazil,  reported  the 
complete  transfer  of  the  earthenware  and  glassware  trade  of  the  pro- 
vince from  Rritioh  to  German  hands.  This  year  he  is  forced  to  add 
cutlery  and  steel  ware.  His  remedies  are  active  commercial  traveller* 
and  the  establishment  of  commercial  museums.  His  report  containa 
much  detailed  practical  counsel  respecting  the  best  methods  of  meet- 
ing the  incrca.<)ing  German  competition. 

These  statements,  which  might  be  considerably  multiplied,  show 
tbc  extent  to  which  our  trade  with  foreiga  eonutries  is  falling  off  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  commercial  knowledge  and  activity  among 
our  mercantile  clashes.  At  home,  the  pinch  of  competition  is 
equally  felt,  and  is  due  partly  to  the  tame  cause.  The  answer* 
to  a  circular  recently  addressed  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  leading  City  firms  hare  shown  the  extent 
to  which  foreign  clerks  are  employed  by  commercial  lirms  in 
London,  nnd  also,  what  is  less  llatteriug  to  us,  the  reason  of  the 
preference  shown  for  tbem.  It  appears  that  35  percent,  of  the 
iirms  replying  to  the  circular  employ  foreign  clerks,  and  that  lee» 
than  1  per  cent,  of  English  clerks  are  able  to  correspond  in  any 
foreign  language.  From  several  of  the  anstvers  received,  it  also  ap- 
pears that  preference  is  given  to  foreigners  ou  account  of  tbcir 
generally  sufterior  education,  and  of  their  special  qualincations  for 
commercial  work.  According  to  many  of  the  witucasc»  "  the 
foreigner  U,  at  present,  the  better  '  all  roand  '  man  ;  better  equipped 
both  with  the  special  technical  knowledge  of  bis  particular  industry, 
and  with  the  wider  cnUiire  which  enable.^  him  to  adapt  his  know- 
ledge and  his  training  to  the  varying  demands  of  modern  commerce." 
Now,  not  only  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  somewhat  humiliating 
to  us  as  a  nation,  but  the  fact  itself  serves  to  explain  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  success  of  foreiga  competition  of  which  we  complain. 
In  the  tint  place,  every  foreigner  employed  in  an  KngUsh  firm  dii- 
places  an  Englishman,  who  might,  and  would  lie,  so  employed  if  only 
lie  were  properly  edncated.  Moreover,  many  of  these  foreign  clcrkn. 
after  having  Icamt  what  they  can  as  regards  our  manufactures,  our 
markets,  and  modes  of  conducting  business,  return  to  their  native 
land  to  utilize  that  knowledge  as  our  competitors  and  rivals;  and 
erea  of  those  who  remain  here,  and  establiah  new  hrois.  a  large 
number,  naturally,  show  a  preference  for/oreiga  manufacturers  with 
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whom  they  stand  in  relation^  &nd  from  whom  they  obtain  goods  for 
the  supply  of  the  markets  ia  which  they  deal. 

Having  regard  to  the  importance  of  these  facts,  it  is  well  that  we 
cihould  acquaint  onrselvea  with  the  systems  of  commercial  educatioa 
that  exist  in  foreign  countries,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  ia  what 
respects  the  training  there  afforded  is  hetter  adapted  to  qualify  young 
men  for  commercial  pursuits  than  that  provided  in  our  own  schools. 

In  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  there  exists  a  system  of  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  education,  which  has  been  organized  with 
reference  to  the  careers  which  the  children  are  likely  subsequently  to 
follow;  and  there  exist,  also,  numerous  special  scbools,  or  depart- 
ments of  schools,  which  are  intended  to  provide  a  distinctly  pro- 
fessional training.  In  fact,  two  important  principles  seem  to 
regulate  the  systems  of  education  now  adopted  in  most  continental 
countries :  First,  that  general  education  should  have  some  reference 
to  the  activities  of  life,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  professional 
instruction ;  secondly,  that  professional  studies,  if  properly  pursued, 
may  he  made  to  yield  the  intellectual  discipline  necessary  for  mental 
culture,  and  may  form  the  basis  of  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 

The  system  of  intermediate  education  in  France  has  been  fully 
described,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  in  their 
Beport  on  Technical  Instruction.  In  the  whole  system  of  French 
instruction,  they  say,  tbey  "  have  found  nothing,  except  as  regards  art 
teaching,  so  worthy  of  attention  as  these  higher  elementary  schools."  * 
These  scbools,  many  of  which,  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Elementary  Education  Act,  arc  free,  have  a  technical  aud  com- 
mercial department ;  and  in  the  commercial  section  the  subjects  of 
fltudy  include  modern  languages — English  or  German,  and  often  both — 
history,  geography,  law,  political  economy,  mathematics,  practical 
science,  bookkeeping,  office  practice,  and,  in  some  cases,  manual 
training.  Examples  of  such  schools  are  found  in  Bordeaux,  Havre, 
Amiens,  Marseilles,  Kheima,  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  other  large  towns. 
The  Ecole  Marliniere  of  Lyons  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  of  these  schools.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  council  of 
members,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  on  the  recommcDdation  of  the  municipality.  The  chil- 
dren are  admitted  to  the  school  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  aud 
fifteen,  and  the  education  is  gratuitous.  From  GO  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  go  into  commercial  houses,  aud  about  25  per  cent,  take  up 
industrial  pursuits.  The  Ecole  Professionne/le  of  Rhelms  is  a  more 
modem  school  of  the  same  kind,  having  a  commercial  department, 
with  a  course  of  instruction  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those 
children  who  are  likely  to  be  engaged  as  clerks  ia  merchants'  houses, 
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aa  commciciBl  agents,  or  trarullefs.  At  Vtcraon,  a  scliool  is  now  l)eing 
vrcctcdj  irhicti,  when  complclcd,  irill  be  equipped  vith  aJl  the  DCircst 
appliances  for  improrcd  tcclmical  and  commercial  iiiAtniction. 

Of  Trench  schools  specially  devoted  to  commercial  training,  and 
3iaviug  no  tvcHnical  department,  the  most  important  are  in  Faris. 
The  Paris  schools  are  of  two  grades — middle  and  higher  schools. 
There  are  two  middle  schools — the  Ecoie  Commerciale,  in  the  Avenue 
Troudainc,  founded  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1863,  and  the 
insitlut  Commercial,  in  thcChauss4^  d'Antin,  founded  by  a  number  of 
mcrchauta,  as  a  public  company,  witli  a  capital  of  £HOU0,  in  1884. 
These  schools  differ  somcvrhat  la  their  methods  of  instruction,  but 
thoir  general  object  is  to  take  lads  who  have  received  a  primary'  educa- 
tion, aud  to  train  them  in  those  subjects  which  will  be  uiicful  to  them 
in  a  mercantile  career.  Modern  languages,  commercial  law  and 
geography,  mathematics,  boukkccpiug,  and  shortlmud  arc  the  chief 
subjects  of  instructinn.  In  tlic  InttHut,  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
practical  details  of  ofbcc  work  with  special  reference  to  furt'ign 
trade,  "  Different  trade  operations  arc  illustrated  from  the  books  of 
extinct  firms ;  and  the  mathematical  teacher  has  ready  to  bis  hand 
coiuSj  weights,  and  measures  of  alt  uatioos/'  *  The  school  contaiua 
an  exteiisirc  museum,  created  hy  gifts  of  Hamplcs  from  a  large  number 
of  Urms,  which  is  used  to  illustrate  the  luisoua  ou  the  raw  materials 
and  lluishcd  products  of  commerce. 

Btisidcs  these  scliooU,  which  arc  for  the  training  of  boys  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  there  arc  in  Paris  two  higher  schoolb, 
or  colleges,  which  arc  intended  to  give  a  distinctly  professional  cdaca- 
tion  to  young  men  who  have  received  au  ordinary  school  training  in 
oue  of  the  lyc^cx  of  Fruuce,  as  well  t»  to  continue  tlic  cttucatiou  of  a 
few  of  those  who  bare  passed  through  oue  of  the  middle  schoola. 
These  higher  schools  arc  known  as  the  Ecuk  Sufierktire  dr  Commerce, 
and  the  Ecotc  den  Hauleit  Etudes  Cumma-ciulea.  The  main  object  of 
these  institutions,  but  capccially  of  the  latter,  is  to  attract  to  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  uomi'  of  the  better-educated  youths,  belonging 
to  families  of  good  social  position,  who  arc  too  generally  disposed  to 
eater  the  overstocked  ranks  of  the  so-called  learned  profcssious,  aud 
to  give  them  a  thorough  tiaiuiug  in  the  principles  aud  practice  of 
mcrcautile  and  hanking  biuiuess.  **  la  France,"  says  ^[.  Oustav  Uoy, 
"  commerce  has  too  long  hvcn  regarded  as  a  secuud-ratc  calling ;  it  is 
tame  to  disprove  this  idea,  aud  to  show  that  the  professions  of  mor- 
ckaut  aud  baukcf^dcmand  as  much  iutclligencc  ns  any  other."  t 

Tbc  -view  of  fhc  founders  of  the  school  wa*  that  the  study  of 
eommorcial,  equally  as  of  other,  cubjects  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
liberal  edncatiou.  What  the  Ecole  Centrale  does  for  eogineeriug  aud 
manufacturing  iudustry,  tbc  Ecole  des  Hautea  Etudes  Commereialet  is 

*  »  Rftpoct,"  |\  33.  t"£<!^es<leCoiiiiaerM,"LiMttey,  p.  100. 
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iatendcd  to  do  for  mcrcAiitite  pursuits.     This  school  U  situated  \n  ■ 

fubiuaabic  quarter  of  Paris,  in  the  Boulevard  Maleshcrbes..    The  bite 

on  which  it  stands  cost  orer  j620,O00,  and  is  now  worth  cuii  '  ^f^d 

more.     The  building  contains  itpacious  apartments  for  admi        •  ■  ■  >fl^^ 

porpoecs,  two  lecture  theatres,  twelve   class -roomfl,  or  comptoira,  tea 

eiamiuation  roomti,  n  mercantile  muacuoi,  a  chcnairal  laboratory,  and 

a  good  commercial  library.     It  oonsista  of  a  boanling  citablishme 

as  well  SB  of  a  day  school.       The  school  was  opened   in   the  y 

I8HI,  and  the  numl>cr  of  ntudeiits  faati  since  then  iacrca«ed  froia 

to  128.     Tlie  fees  are  high :  £-10  a  year  for  day  students,  and  £i 

for  Imardem;  but,  in   order  to  enable  poor  atudcnts  to   enter 

school,  several  cxhibittoiis  have  fwen  provided  by  the  Goveniment, 

the  ClianiWr  of  Commerce,  by  the  Municipal  Couucil  of  Pftfis,  by  t 

fiaok  of  France,  and  by  a  large  uumber  of  public  companies,  and  by 

private  iuditiduala,  amongst  whom  M,  CTiistavc  Koy,  late  President 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  whose  iuitialive  ibe  school  owes  mu 

of  its  Buccem.  oliould  bo  specially  meutloned.     These  facts   indicate 

the  efttiniatioii  in  n-jiich  the  educiitiou  offbrded  in  tbia  school   )»   hcji 

by  dilTercnt  public  bodies,  as  well  as   by   merchants  and  bankenLJa 

Paris. 

As  regard*  the  curriculum,  I  will  here  only  mention  that  ten 
a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  in  mldition  to  tl 
time  devoted  to  foreign  cor rcspon deuce,  aud  that  English  or  Ocrman, 
and  either  Italian,  Spaoith,  or  Portuguese,  are  obligatory.      To  90 
of  the    more  intportHnI  snbjeets  of  special  iustrocliou  refrreoco 
be  made  Inter  on  ;  but  the   purpose  of   the   ten   examination  room 
requires  &onie  explanation.    In  this  school,  a5  in  all  the  hi^^her  school* 
of  France,  the  periodic  examination  of  the  students  forms  an  esicniial 
part  of  the  inatruetion.     The  satlfn  d'eTauiea  nerve  a  very  diffi 
purpose  from  the  examination  room  of  an  l-^nglisib  college  or  uui 
sity,  in  vhlch  the  student   is   employed  for   three  hours   in   writ!: 
aoavers  to  printed  qnestjona.      tu   Prance,  csaminations,  like  labora- 
tory practice  or  cserriscH,  form  part  of  the  machinery  of  iaatructioQ. 
The  taUcs  fl'tramai  arc  small  compartments,  each  of  vbicb   i«  jai£ 
capable  of  accommodating  the  examiner  and  two  students.  The  fan 
tare  consistM  of  a  blacklioartl,  a  desk,  and  two  chairs.      About  unee 
three  weeks,  each  studeul  is  separately  examined  on  every  subject  tu 
which  he  rcectves   instruction.     The  examinations   take   place  daily 
from  4.30  to  G,  and  every  student  is  expected  to  attend  two  or  Ihree 
times  a  week  to  answer,  orally  and  in  writing,  qacations  on  his  work| 
atid  to  submit  for  inspection  and  correction   bis  note*  of   Icctui 
drawings,  aceonnts,  exercises,  &c.     At  the  cud  of  each  course 
are  abH>  general  examinations,  which  correspond  mora  nearly  with 
own,  but  differ  in  thie  rcspeet,  that  each  student  dravi  b/   lot 
qucatiooa  he  is  to  answer  from  a  large  number  of  questions  prcrio 
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ired  by  the  examiaers.    The  system  of  marking,  od  tbe  result  of 
these  eixmi nations,  is  very  complicated. 

Svlioola  of  comnierce  in  Praoce  are  not  yet  placed  oa  tlie  same 
footing  as  other  high  achoois,  ia  affonJiug  eiteinptiou  to  Ibe  atudeals 
from  military  service.  This  is  a  boou  much  sought  after.  At  the 
Inleroalional  Confcrcoce  ou  Itiduatrittl  iiducutioii  held  last  year  at 
Bordeaux,  one  of  the  resolutions  agreed  to  was,  that  the  Miniater  of 
War  be  asked  to  assimilate  tbe  leaving  certificates  of  schools  of 
commerce  to  those  of  other  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  confer  the 
rights  of  the  voluntary  service.*  This  concession,  it  is  believed,  would 
hare  tbe  effect  of  considerably  increasing  the  number  of  schools  of 
commorcej  and  of  tbe  studeuts  atteuding  them;  and  tbe  fact  that  it 
is  accorded  to  sionilar  schooU  iu  Germany  ia  urged  ta  au  additional 
reaaon  for  seeking  it. 


Gemiatiy  still  stands  ahead  of  alt  other  nations  in  the  excellence 
of  its  primary  and  secondary  schools,  Tbe  well-knonn  Realsc&Hleny 
many  of  which  now  compri^te  ten  clan^c^,  and  arc  co-ordinate  with  tbe 
(Symnatia,  afford  au  educatiou  which  is  perhaps  the  best  possible 
general  preparation  for  commercial  or  trade  pursuits.  Iu  these 
schools,  the  classical  languages  arc  not  taught,  and  the  time  thus 
siived  is  devoted  to  modern  languages  and  science.  Iu  addition  to 
these  i«hools,  schools  of  conamerce  arc  found  in  nearly  all  the  large 
towns  of  Geruianv.  There  are  certain  differences  between  the  avslrms 
of  commercial  education,  and  indeed  of  cdncation  generally,  oa 
adopted  iu  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  which  are  fully  described  ia 
the  Hcport  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  oioat  important 
point  to  observe  vt,  that  in  most  of  the  German  schools,  instruetion 
in  commercial  subjects  forms  part  of  the  ordinaTy  school  education, 
which  is  not  ttpecialiiEed  to  the  same  cxtcut  as  in  the  currespouding 
Btrhoots  of  France.  The  mercaatilR  schools  are  well  attended,  and 
they  arc  practically  independent  of  Government  aid.  Several  of  the 
Real  schools  have  a  commercial  department ;  but  besides  thrae,  there 
arc  in  Germany  seventeen  special  schools  of  commerce,  the  leaving 
certificate  of  which  is  recogoizcd  as  conferring  the  right  of  one  year's 
military  service  ;  nine  middle  sehoots,  with  a  Icm  extended  curriculum  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  evening  eichuols,  which  are  attended  by  clerkx, 
merchauta'  apprentices,  and  other  persons  engaged  iu  mercantile 
bouses.  The  fees  in  the  ordinary  Rtaiichtile  vary  from  .t'i  to  £1-  a 
year.  In  the  commercial  scbonU  the  feus  are  three  or  four  times  us 
maeb.  Moreover,  few  of  the  commercial  scbnobi  arc  as  well  boused 
as  are  the  Real  schools,  nor  do  they  possess  the  same  appliances  for 
practical  teaching.  Nevertheless,  they  are  well  attended;  and  the 
reason  assigned  ia  that  lads  who   have  received  their  education  iu  a 

*  "CMigtva  lBt«niatioa«l  dc  bor^cKox :  C'«npt«  rendu  il<a  tnvftux,*'  p,  SOS. 
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commercial  school  &ro  more  sought  after  in  commercial  boaves,  and 
more  rcadUy  find  places,  than  tliose  coming  from  an  ordinal^  school. 
The  differeaCB  in  curriculum  in  not  great ;  but  wUiUt,  la  tlic  commer- 
cial Bchool,  due  prorision  is  made  for  (be  child's  general  cdticuliou,  the 
rcquircmcnta  of  the  merchant's  office  arc  carefully  contidcrcd  in  tlifl 
teaching  of  all  the  suhjocts  io  the  school  programme.  Thas,  ailditioual 
time  is  devoted  to  the  studr  of  modcru  languages,  and  especial  attention 
is  given  to  instruction  in  foreign  correspondence.  The  stnily  of  matb 
matics  is  pursued  so  far  only  as  is  likely  to  be  required  by  the  fata 
merchant^  and  the  pupils  are  eicrcittcd  in  questlous  of  cxchao 
arbitrage,  and  commercial  arithmetic  generally.  The  course  of  study 
also  includes  political  economy,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial  geo- 
graphy.  But  Uie  instructiuu  is  by  uo  means  as  practical  as  in  many  of 
the  French  schools.  Although  the  teaching  in  these  schools  is  excel- 
lent of  its  kind,  nod  evidently  much  sought  after,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
ascribe  to  the  existence  of  these  schools  the  remarkable  industrial 
aucccM  of  the  German  people.  Much  more  is  dne  to  the  excellence 
of  the  primary  instruction,  to  the  fact  that  children  remain  at  Khool 
till  they  huve  been  ubie  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  knowledge  tbey 
have  acriuircd,  to  the  evening  continuation  schools  lu  which  they 
build  npon  early  education  a  sure  fonndation  for  higher  specialised 
instruction,  tn  the  well-orgnnizetl  system  of  secondary  education,  and 
to  the  general  appreciation  and  love  of  leRrning,  which,  owing  to 
existence  of  these  e<lncational  agencies,  U  diffused  throughout 
gradc»  of  society,  and  has  produced  habits  of  thonght  and  nptitudetil 
for  work  which  uofortunately  are  at  present  wanting  anaong  tho  same 
classes  of  our  own  people. 

"NVith  the  view  of  nieetiug  the  requirements  of  young  men  wbl 
desire  to  attend  special  courses  of  instruction  on  commercial  subjoe 
some  of  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  have  arranged  courses 
lectures,  which  are  intended  for  those  who  are  seeking  placo  unl 
Government  in  the  customs  or  excise  ofticca,  but  are  followed  byot 
atudcnU,  who  have  received  their  early  education  at  a  Gymnasium 
Htaischulc,  and  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  spend  &  yctfj 
tiro  at  college  before  commencing  business. 

Id  Austria- Hungary  there  ore  nine  high  Kchools  of  coromi 
eleven  intermediate  schools,  and  forty-two  school*  intended  principally 
for  clerks.  There  is  nothing  that  calls  for  special  notice  in  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  in  these  schools.  The  course  of  study  is  reiy 
Mtnilar  to  that  in  the  corresponding  schools  of  Germany.  The  most 
important  of  the  high  schools  is  in  Vienna,  and  ia  known  as  tb« 
Handeh  Akudfiiite.  It  gives  two  courses  of  instruction,  the  oob 
occupying  three  years  and  the  other  two  years.  The  sabjecla  of 
iDstruction  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Freaob  high  achools. 
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TlifrattlKNlB  lire  dUl'croDti  Great  atttntioa  U  gtreo  to  tlio  tntlysis 
of  trade  products  with  tbe  %-)ew  of  detecting  adulteration,  aiid  the 
•chool  ooulaios  larf;e  and  welUfittod  laboratones.  Tlie  Bchool  is 
attended  by  700  students,  wtio  are  taught  by  3-t  prufessors  aud 
ittstructora.  The  feca  for  paying  vtndcDta  arc  £\(i  a  year,  and 
about  luU  sUidcnta  arc  admitted  iritb  exhibitiona  coTcring  the 
vbole  or  port  of  tbo  coat  of  ioatructioa.  la  (icrmanj  proper,  tbcrc 
u  DO  school  exactly  correepoaditig  witb  tho  liatuicU  Akadtmie  of 
Vieana,  which  ban  more  the  character  of  a  Commercial  University 
than  auy  other  iustitutioa  I  bare  visited. 

"  Th«  kim  of  tbe  present  Director,  Uerr  Gcbeinir«tb  Dr.  Soimdotfor,  liaa 
boQD  to  make  the  training  saitabloi  not  merely  n>r  clerics  noil  laMuagera  and 
the  like,  but  more  eqiecially  fur  tb«  priiiuijtals  aud  heada  uf  biuineiu  voucerDS, 
for  fut1lr<^  bnnkdn,  mer^ants,  nunufuctttrers  aad  policica)  ecODomitts  of 
Anstrb.  . .  .  Hia  object  baa  been  further,  not  only  to  train  tbe  mioda  ot'bia 
pupils,  but  also  to  form  ibeir  cbaracurt,  and  lie  believeii  it  caa  be  done  by  tlie 
faereantila  subjceu,  with  a  diMt  adnixturt'  of  mniheinftticK  and  niod«rti  lan- 
guagutt,  tquAlly  lu  wutluaby  the  purely  Gymiiiuiial  ur  liveX  wbool  couraos."*' 

Buring  tbe  winter  inontha  the  academy  ia  open  in  tbe  evening  for 
tbc  inatmctioQ  t^  clerks  aod  others  cogagcd  in  business  during  the  day. 

In  Italy>  tbe  sabjeot  of  commercial  education  is  receiving  carelul 
attention.  The  system  of  bifarcation  commenoea  immediately  afler  a 
child  ban  left  the  elementary  school.  Those  intended  fur  itidustrial 
pursuits  pasa  on  to  the  so-called  technical  Hcboot  (acuola  lecnica), 
and  thence  to  the  technical  institute.  Others  paas  through  tike 
corresponding  classical  schools  to  the  nnivcrsity.  The  technical 
institute  corrcsjioads  to  some  extent  with  tbe  higher  Ueid  scboola  of 
Germany ;  but  each  iaatitutc  contains  three  or  more  separate  depart- 
ments, in  which  the  instruction  is  specialized,  with  a  view  to  diSbront 
branches  of  industry.  There  arc  stxty-fivc  tcchuicaJ  institutes  in  Italy, 
in  many  of  which  there  is  a  department  entirely  devoted  to  commer- 
cial education.  The  Italians  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  their 
present  system,  and  contemplate  making  sumo  important  change*, 
vrith  the  vicijr  of  better  defining  the  instruction  given  ia  their  several 
scboola.  Meanwhile,  they  have  recently  established  a  higher  com- 
mercial school  at  Genoa,  on  the  model  of  the  veil-known  but  aome- 
what  antiquated  ecliool  at  Venice,  with  a  curriculum  following  moro 
closely  that  of  tbc  high  tichoola  uf  Paris.  Wbou  I  visited  this  school 
in  April  Itiat,  only  tbe  first  year's  course  of  study  bail  been  arranged  ; 
but  I  was  struck  with  the  tborougbncss  with  which  the-subject  of 
geography  is  tjiught,  with  the  attention  given  to  the  practice  of  map- 
drawing,  and  with  tho  carefully-sclcctcd  library  of  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  commerce,  mercantile  law,  and  statistics.  In  a  few  yeara 
tbe  school  will  t&ke  rank  with  some  of  the  best  schools  in  l£nrope. 

•  "Report,"  p. 97. 
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In  Belgium  there  arc  numerous  middle  schooU,  the  object  of  whidi 
is  to  prepare  youths  for  eommerciaJ  pursuit*.  The  fact  that  the 
children  of  the  middle^clnnes  are  destined,  for  the  tnont  part^  to  eara 
their  lircHbood  in  trade  or  commerce,  h  recognixeri  in  the  general 
scheme  of  intermediate  education  adopted  in  Belgium,  and  the  count 
of  Hchool  studies  is  arranged  accordingly.  Tbe  youths  who  arc  trained 
in  tliese  schools  receire  that  kind  of  instruction  which  can  be  made, 
at  once  available  iu  their  aereraL  subitcquent  occupatious.  Besitl^^J 
these  schools,  iu  vbich  the  bulk  of  the  population,  whose  education  ^^ 
extended  l>eyoud  the  limits  of  primary  instruction,  receive  their 
training,  there  has  existed  for  wme  years  at  Antwerp  a  commercial 
academy,  in  which  the  principals  of  a  large  number  of  Belgian  firms 
hare  obtained  tlicir  buniness  education.  The  commercial  academj 
of  Antwerp  dcserTCS  fuller  consideration  than  the  space  at  m; 
disposal  enables  mc  to  give  to  it.  It  is  ouc  of  the  oldest  of  tbe' 
commercial  schools  of  Europe.  It  sends  out  annually  a  number  of 
young  men  proficient  in  foreign  lao^af;es,  well  trained  in  commercial 
science,  and  with  au  intimate  knowledge  of  ttie  ordinary  details  of 
office  work.  The  school  is  provided  with  an  excellent  museum,  in 
which  are  found  wcll>arranged  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  raw  mate* 
rials  and  manufactured  products.  By  its  system  of  travelling  scholar- 
sbip»  the  school  has  been  able  to  form  centres  of  trade  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  aud  the  value  of  the  cducattoa  afforded  in  the 
school  is  fully  attested  by  the  readiness  with  which  those  who  obtain 
the  leariug  certificate  arc  enabled  to  find  places  iu  merchauta' 
oRicea. 

Tbere  are  several  subjects  in  the  curriculum  offoreign  schools  of  com* 
merce  which  require  special  notice.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
a  large  amount  of  time  is  dcrotcd  to  the  study  of  foreign  Inoguagn; 
and  the  pupils  arc  exercised  in  reading  and  writing  tbe  forms  of  docu- 
ments which  tbcy  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  mercantile 
office.  This  system  of  teaching  foreign  languages  differs  csseuttay^H 
from  that  adopted  in  our  own  schools.  A  boy  may  leans  Bebo<^^ 
where  he  has  learned  for  some  time  French  or  German,  and  may  be 
capable  of  reading,  with  or  without  the  help  of  n  dictionary,  portions 
of  Racine  or  Moliure,  of  Schiller  or  of  Ooethe.  But  when  he  finds 
himself  in  a  commercial  office,  and  has  a  French  or  German  budices* 
letter  placed  before  him,  he  discovers  that  his  previoiu  knowledge 
helps  him  very  little  to  understand  it.  and  that  he  is  quite  unable  to 
reply  to  it.  Efen  the  handwriting  presents  an  initial  and  not  inoon- 
sidf^rablc  difficulty,  and  he  is  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  technical 
expressions  the  letter  contains.  The  employer's  confidence  in  i 
youth's  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  thus  shaken,  and  the  let 
h  a  nded  orer  to  the  foreign  eorreapon deuce  clerk,  who,  owing  to  the 
special  inatractioo  be  has  received  in  a  commercial  school,  enten  the 
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office  with  a  knowledge  and  experience  wliich  be  is  able  at  once  to 
utiti9%. 

Practice  in  corresponding  iu  foreign  languages  is  afibrded  ia  all 
Dchooia  of  commerce  abroad ;  but  one  of  tbo  diatinguisbiDg 
characteristics  of  tUe  bigb  »:bools  of  l-'raoci;  and  Belgium,  and 
to  a  lcs9  extent  of  tbe  academy  at  Vicuna,  io  the  instruction  in 
oOice  practice,  which  f[oc»  by  the  name  of  the  Bureau  Comaurcial  or 
Mu$ter  Compioir.  l)y  the  "  Bureau  Commercial  "  ia  meant  pntclice 
in  carrying  on  between  different  clasaea  or  comptoirt,  mercantile 
transaction!,  similar,  bo  far  aa  circumstauces  permit,  to  iboac  cnrried 
on  between  mercantile  firms  iu  different  parts  of  the  world.  For 
example:  a  studeut  in  the  Genuau  comphir  is  told  to  suppose  him- 
eclf  at  llambui^,  and  is  required  to  purchase  a  ccrtaiu  quantity  of 
cotton,  sjiy  from  New  York.  He  writes  a  letter  iu  Ucrmao  to  hi» 
supposed  agent  iu  New  Vork,  asking  for  particulars  as  lo  the  cost  of 
ibe  cotton  required.  This  letter,  before  being  scut,  is  submitted  to 
and  corrected  by  the  German  profesMir.  Hu  receives  from  another 
student  a  reply  written  in  Knglitib,  iu  which  the  particulars  of  prime 
coat,  package,  freight,  duty,  &c.,  are  exprcssvd  iu  the  coiuoge  and 
weights  of  tbe  United  States.  This  reply  the  student  tronslutcs 
^^  into  French,  and  bia  translation  is  revised  by  bis  imttmctor-  The 
^^transaction  is  theu  completed  by  forwarding  n  bill,  which  is  duly 
^H  made  out  by  the  student.  As  far  as  possible  all  the  ioctdeuts  of  the 
^^Ltransaction  arc  brought  under  tbe  notice  of  the  atudeut,  and  all  tbe 
^Hotficc-work  counectec)  with  it  is  done  in  tbe  different  comptoira  of 
^Htbe  school.  It  is  contended  that,  by  introducing  a  ccrtaiu  appear- 
^K  wico  of  reality  into  tbe  correspoudcuce  couuectcd  with  a  commercial 
transaction,  the  student's  intelligence  is  exercised,  and  habits  of  care 
and  accuracy  are  formed ;  ami  that  a  facility  is  acquired  in  oorre- 
^^■ponding  in  foreigu  languagCB  which  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained. 
^Klt  is  evident  that,  in  a  course  of  excrcifcs  and  correspondence  extcnd- 
^^  ing  over  a  year,  and  dealing  with  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
the  student  must  acquire  the  ability  to  read  and  write  foreign  busi- 
ness letters,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  forciga  systems  of 
weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  and  with  arithmetical  problems  in 
which  these  occur.  But  whether  such  practical  knowledge  could  be 
better  acquired  in  a  merchant's  or  banker's  ofliec,  and  whether  the 
time  thus  occupied  at  schuul  or  college  might  l>e  more  usefully 
employed  iu  the  study  of  the  onlinary  subjects  of  instruction,  is  au 
educational  question  which,  without  further  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  system,  I  had  it  ditlicult  to  answer.  The  cridcucc  I  hare 
been  able  to  gather  from  masters  and  merchants  abroad  leads  mc  to 
believe,  that  this  special  iDstructiou  is  highly  valued,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  beeu  introduced  iuio  the  new  school  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Paris,  and  that  it  is  about  to  be  extended  to  the  more 
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recently  opened  school  of  the  Mine  kiad  at  Oenoii,  would  Reem  in 
Dhow,  that  those  who  hare  had  expuncnce  of  the  vorUog  of  tba  svatm 
regsrd  this  iQstractioti  as  a  nseful  introduction  into  rommeroial 
life.  On  this  point,  however,  ss  on  mfnay  othun>  docton  difl'er.  The 
director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy  inrormed  mo  tbnt  students  "win 
had  completed  this  course  of  "bureau  commercial"  were  mndi  tougbt 
after  by  tncrchants,  who  attached  the  highest  valac  to  the  inatTucttoi. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  arc  told  that  the  director  of  the  Viiriiu 
school  is  of  opinion  that  the  ^stem,  "especiaUj  for  large  Duoibcra  of 
pupil)),  is  superficial,  and  tends  to  no  reallj*  useful  resaltsi."  It  b, 
however,  still  retained  in  a  aomewhat  modified  form  at  Vienna, 
although  cooBned  to  the  work  of  the  lut  year.  In  Pni^nc,  the  Frcudi 
system  prevails.  What  is  cridently  wanted,  is  to  inform  young  mcii 
as  to  the  kind  of  correspondence  which  is  carried  on  in  comtoeraal 
houses,  and  to  tench  tiiem  to  conduct  the  correspondence  in  foreiga 
languages.  Whether  this  can  be  best  eflccted  by  the  meLbod  adopted 
in  Paris,  Antwerp,  Prague,  or  Vienna  most  for  the  present  be  left 
nndecided. 

There  is  another  subject  of  ioatruction  common  to  all  achooU  of 
commerce,  of  the  value  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt — viz.,  com- 
mercinl  geography.     It  is   a  wide  subject,   the  study  of  whivfa,  if 
properly  pursnefi,  might  by  itself  constitute  a  liberal  eiltieatioo.     In 
this  country,  it  has  never  yet  rcccivct)  the  attention  which  its  imjMiT- 
tance  demands.      In  a  letter  to  the  late  Lord  Iddealetgh,  appended 
the   Report  of    the    Commissioners  on    the    Bepretaion  of 
Commander  Cameron  specifies  the  various  heads  under  which  coi 
mercial  geography  should  be  studied,  and  shows  huw  essential  is  w 
knonledgc  of  the  subject  to  those  engaged  in  mercantile  hiuiness. 
"  In  Germany,"  he  says,  "  there  nrc  no  less  than  fifty-ono  pubtiCft* 
tions  devoted  to  the  cause  of  commercial  geography,  and  there  are 
many    societies  specially  founded  for  its  study."*     These  societiei 
have  agents  in  viurious  parts  of  the  world,  who  conduct  all  sorts  of 
inqniricR.     They  find  out  not  only  what  goods  are  n-([uircd  io  varioiu 
markets,  but  also  the  precise  mode  of  packing  to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  bnrers.      After  referring  to  &  number  of  questions  which  might  lie 
elucidated   by  a  knowledge  of  commercial    geography,  Commander 
Cameron  further  states:  "  The  extension  of  our  eommerce  and  its 
maintenance  ou  a  sound  and  renumerative  ba*iN  depends  greatly  upon 
the  knowledge  of  commercial  geography  with  which  it  is  conducted."  -^J 
And  the  Commissioners,  in  their  final   Report,  aay:  "la  conncctio^H 
with  the  dcvclopmriit  of  new  markets   for  our   goods,  wo  desire  fe^^ 
call    special    attention    to    the    important    subject    of  comm 
geography."  %     They  might  have  added  that  this  subject  is  carefu 
tanght  in  every  foreign  seboo)  of  commerce,  and  that  thoosjinds 
•  "  CoioBiiwiou*™'  Report,''  p.  71.  +  Ibid.  p»  74.  J  Ihid.  (lOll- 
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youths  are  amiQatlj  sent  out  from  theM  sctiooln  with  a  respectable 
knowted^  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  aptitnde  for  fhrther  knoir* 
lodge  which  travelling,  and  the  reading  of  consular  reports  and  the 
journal*  of  geographical  and  trade  societies,  enable  them  to  obtaio. 
in  England,  the  Society  of  Arts  bos  arranged  for  examitiationa  in 
commercial  geography,  and  io  other  subjects  useful  to  the  mercantile 
atodcnt ;  bnt  of  late  no  eiamination  han  been  held  in  commercial 
geography,  owieg  to  the  fact  that  Um  than  tuimty-five  candidates,  not 
from  one  centre  only,  but  from  the  entire  kingdom,  hare  presentfd 
tkrrMtivea.  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  show  more  strongly  the  total 
neglect  of  commercial  education  ia  this  country. 

Cloeoly  cenncctcd  with  the  teaching  of  commercial  geography  is 
the  inatractioa  given  in  all  foreign  Hchools  in  the  technology  of 
merehandif e  (i^'ltu/e  den  merchandises,  fVaarenkimde),  The  teaching 
of  this  subject  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  specimens  of  raw  and 
manufactured  products  cihibited  in  the  museum,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  nearly  every  foreign  school.  The  mascam  is 
generally  furaishcd  by  gifts  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
from  merchants  resident  in  the  city.  The  specimens  are  carefully 
•elected  with  a  view  to  their  educational  value.  They  generally 
comprise  samples  of  lome  of  the  principal  raw  materials  u&cd  in 
commerce  in  their  natural  state  and  as  met  with  in  trade.  These 
are  carcfally  classified  and  arranged.  The  museum  also  contains 
various  sniwtancca,  principally  local,  as  altered  by  different  processes 
of  manufacture;  diagrams  and  models  illustrating  the  diseases  to 
which  substances  of  vegetable  and  animal  growth  are  liable  ;  speci- 
mens showing  the  effect  of  adulteration,  and  the  differences  between 
genuine  goods  and  their  counterfeits,  and  a  variety  of  other  things 
too  Dumeraua  to  mention.  In  these  museums,  objects  having  reference 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  liiatnct  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. In  all  the  newest  schools,  the  museum  communicates  with  the 
lecture-room,  in  which  these  commercial  "  object  lessons  "  are  given ; 
and  erery  opportunity  is  allbrded  to  the  students,  by  the  actual 
bandting  and  tasting  of  the  specimens,  by  the  chemical  analysis  of 
some  of  them  and  by  the  mteroscopic  f^xamtnalion  of  others,  and  by 
general  descriptive  lectures,  of  Itccoming  practically  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  principal  mercantile  commodities. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  instruction  ia  the  periodic  viatta 
of  the  students,  under  charge  of  their  profcBSors,  to  variotia  industrial 
vorks.  These  visits  are  sometimes  extended  to  factories  and  busincM 
houses  at  a  distance,  and  occupy  some  days.  At  the  Ecole  Svpfritttfe 
de  Commeree  dti  Havre,  these  excursions  form  a  very  important  part 
of  the  instruction.  In  IKR"^,  under  the  conduct  of  the  director  and  of 
th«  professor  of  merchandise,  eighteen  of  the  students  Tinted  Hamburg 
•ad  Ijubeek.     In  1884,  two  excursions  were  made,  the  first  to  the 
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liriucipal  centres  of  iaiJustry  io  Belgium  ;  the  8«cnD(),  by  first 
studcutj,  to  Hamburg  and  Breracii.  Sorac  of  tlic  high  tch 
commerce  LaTc  traTtlliug  scbolareliipB,  tcoablc  for  one,  two, 
three  ycETB,  which  cniiblc  the  student  to  reside  abroAd,  to 
himself  in  foreign  Isngungei  and  to  leam  foreigo  mclliuds  of  condi 
iog  basincss.  'I'he  Belgian  Government,  besides  p*j'iiig  tbree-fo 
of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  high  school  at  Autwrrp, 
makes  an  annual  grant  of  £lftO0  for  travelling  schoiiirship8>  nliicii 
are  given,  under  certain  conditionB,  to  the  must  disliDguished  furoitr 
students,  who  desire  to  spend  some  vears  out  of  Europe.  I^cU  acholil- 
ebip  is  of  tbc  annual  value  of  between  .£300  and  X'3(X) ;  and  oaeof 
the  special  objects  of  these  scholarsbips  is  to  encourage  the  cstablisfa- 
mout  of  commercial  bouses  in  colonial  and  other  sctttcmcnta.  Ihe 
result  uf  this  expenditure  is  snid  to  have  been  moat  sati«>rActory,  m 
shown  by  tbe  establishment  by  old  students  of  tbe  Antwer])  AcademT 
of  nourishing  commercial  bonses  in  Brazilj  Mexico,  Melbuornc, 
Sydney,  CnJcutta,  Chicago,  and  other  places. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  facilities  for  commercial  ediication  ooj 
by  tbc  principal  Continental  nations,  and  of  the  methods  of  instru 
adopted  in  tboir  schooh,  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  tbc  fact, 
Englishmen  are   seriously  handicapped   in  tbe  stmggle  for  tbeir 
share  of  tbc  cnmmerce  of  tbe  world. 

In  considering  what  is  needful  to  place  us  more  nearly  on  a 
than  we  arc  at  prcnent  vilh  our  CoDtincnlal  rivals  iu  the  mattpr  of 
commercial  education,  ne  should,  I  think,  turn  our  attention  nthv 
to  the  improTcmcnt  and  adaptation  of  our  existing  educalionil 
machinery  than  to  tbe  creation  ol'  new  Hchouls  cioctly  corrcspandiog 
with  any  of  the  dilTcreDt  types  of  foreign  schools  of  commeicc 
Every  cucouragemcot  might  be  given  to  private  enterprise,  to  tic 
action  uf  trade  societies,  or  to  chanibcn  of  commerce,  iu  tbc 
liahmcut  of  a  limited  number  of  schools  of  this  kind,  whi: 
adequately  equipped  and  properly  conducted,  might  be  nearly 
aapportiog.  But,  having  regud  to  the  fact  that  an  orcrwhelntng 
majority  of  the  children  who  arc  being  educated  in  our  elemeotaiy 
and  higher  sebools  are  destined  for  employment  in  commercia^H 
prodnctiTe  industry,  wbut  is  needed  is  nut  ko  much  tbe  extabltahii^H 
of  special  schools,  as  the  adaptation  of  our  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion to  their  wants  and  requirements.  The  changes  suggested  by 
Br.  Pcrcival,  io  an  .Vppt-ndix  to  the  Ucport  prcscutcd  to  the  Chun 
of  Commerce,  are  undoubtedly  steps  in  tbe  right  direction. 
of  tbe  reforms  ncpded  in  our  present  system  of  elementnry  edui 
have  been  pointed  out  by  myself  and  by  numerous  witnesses  in 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting.  Tbe  general  otyect 
of  sncb  reforms  is  to  make  our  elemcutary  teaching  more 
leaa  mecbanicalj  aud  better  adapted  to  the  future  needs  of  tbe 
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But  iu  addiiioQ  to  these  cbiuiges,  the  vast  U  fctt  of  higher  clcmeutflry, 
or  graded  schools,  «ith  a  teclioical  nud  &  commercial  side.  la  &  paper 
Tcail  hefore  the  Society  of  Arts  iu  Muy  1883,  I  suggested  a  curriculum 

,for  sQch  school*.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that — on  the  commercial  aide 
of  the  school — children  should  he  tuught  to  read,  write,  aud  speak  at 

■  least  one  forcigu  language,  and  to  conduct  commerciul  correspondence 
in  that  laDguagc.  Tlicy  fthould  learu  Kuglieh — including  English 
literature,  commercial  geography,  elementary  mathematics,  arithmetic 
with  applications  to  commerciul  problems,  the  principle*  of  book- 
keeping, the  element*  of  political  economy,  rudimentary  Hcieoee^  the 
technology  of  the  materials  of  commerce,  and  drawing. 

For  those  vho  are  already  engaged  in  business,  there  should  be 
CTening  schoolu  for  the  continuation  of  elementary  education  and  its 
specialiiatiou  with  a  vievr  to  commerce.  These  schools  vould  take 
the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Fortbildungnchulen  of  Germany. 
Definite  courses  of  instructiou  should  be  arranged,  occupying  three 
or  four  evenings  a  week,  and  extending  over  three  yeurs.  The  sub- 
jocts  of  instruction  would  include  such  as  are  taught  in  foreign  schools 
of  commerce.  Certificates  of  proficiency  should  he  given  to  students 
vho  complete  their  coarse  of  instruction,  and  the  co-oj>craliou  of  mer- 
chants should  he  sought  to  give  to  these  certificates  a  "  commercial " 
value. 

The  maintenance  of  these  higher  clcmcDtary  and  evening  schools 
should  be  throvru  mainly,  but  nut  entirely,  on  the  rates.  This  is 
an  unpopular  view ;  hut  it  is  essential  fur  the  good  goreramcut  of  the 
schools,  that  the  renpousibility  for  their  successful  aianagcment  should 
rest,  to  a  great  extent,  with  local  authorities.  This  applic?i  to  the  organ- 
ixattou  of  technical,  as  well  as  of  commercial,  classes.  But  whether  the 
School  Board,  elected  us  it  now  is,  is  tlic  best  constituted  body  to  take 
charge  of  such  schools  ;  or  whether  a  Council,  consisting  of  members 
Qomiuutcd  by  the  School  BoartI,  by  the  Municipal  Council,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  by  some  central  authority,  would  be  a 
mure  fitting  governing  body,  isa(]uestiun  which  might,  perhaps,  with 
advantage,  be  discusiicd,  before  a  new  Technical  Instruction  JJiU  is 
introduced  into  i'arliamcnt.  So  long  as  the  system  of  |>aymcnt  by 
results  holds  its  ground  in  this  country,  grants  must  be  made  on  the 
results  of  examination  iu  commcrcioJ  subjects  on  conditions  similar  to 
those  on  which  grants  are  now  so  advantageously  made  on  science  and 
art  subjects  by  the  Depiirtmcnt,  and  on  distinctly  technical  subjects  by 
the  City  Guilds  Institute;  but  the  question  of  the  coustitutiou  of  the 
central  body,  heat  fitted  to  exercise  this  controlling  influence  over  com- 
mercial education,  is  also  one  deserving  grave  cousidcratiou. 

For  the  better  prepazation  of  the  middle  clossi-a  for  a  mercantile 
career,  we  must  look  to  an  improvement  iu  our  secondary  schools. 
There  is  do  doobt  that  the  demand  for   tcchuical  and  commercial 
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teacting  itill  result  in  a  compIet«  reorganization  of  oar  teoowliiy 
education.     Without  following  the  RaBsian  Gorernment  in  limidBf 
the  number  of  children  who  shall  receivo  a  cluneal  trsintng,  it  inij 
be  conUdently  as^ertetl    that,  before  many  yem   haTe  puscd, 
classic*  vill  be  relfgated  to  what  ntll  probably  be  known   a 
"ancient"  side  of  the  public  school,  and  will  be  studied   by 
only  who  are  preparing  for  a  distinctly  literary  carccf  or  for  one  of 
the  so-called  learned  professions.    Ilic  claims  of  matbematics,  sdeaoi, 
modern  languages,  literature,  and  drawing  leave  no  time  for  tbcsnidf 
of  cither  Latin  or  Oreek  in  oar  middle  and  modern  schools.     In  mr 
middle  schools,  intended  for  boys  leaving  at  6fteen  or  siictecn  yctn 
of  age,  there  ahonld  be  two  sides,  corresponding  to  the  technical  and 
commercial  sides  of  the  higher  elementary  or  graded  adiool.    On  tbe 
technical  side,  the  different  branches  of  physical  scicnoe  would  reccJie 
special  attention :  on  the  commercial  side,  modem  languages.    Otba 
subjects  of  instnietion  would  be  subsidiary,  but  would  include  moB 
of  tliose  taught  in  a  coinniereial  school  either  of  the  ("rench  or  Ger- 
man type,  as  experience  might  suggest.  Our  higher  seeoudary  sdioob 
should  be  three-sided,  or  Beparato  schools  should  be  catabltabed 
exist  in  Germany,  bat  with  somewhat  different  lines  of  division. 
UeroiaDshave  a  classical  school,  or  Gymnaaium  ;  a  ReaUekulc,  in 
□either  Latin  nor  Greek  is  taught;  aud  an  intermediate  school,  tli*  ( 
Realfftfmnasittm,  in  which  Latin  only  is  taught.     Thit  intermediate 
school,   in   offering  a  compromise  between  a  classical  and    modem  l 
education,  is  not  satisfactory.     Mliat  we  need  is  a  dirisiou  of  the  | 
modern  school  corresponding  to  the  suggested  division  of  the  middle 
school  into  a  science  side  and  a  modem  language  side,  the  latter 
affording  the  fitting  preparation  for  a  commercial  cnnxn*.     On  Ufc, 
modern    language    side,   the  subjects   of  instruction   would    iQdH| 
mathematics,    history,    literature,    commercial    geography^     polifl^n 
economy,  law,  elementary  science,  &c.     Thcio  three  schools  or  fidw 
of  schools  shonld  1m!  co-ordinate,  the  object  of  the  instraction  in  eadi 
case  being  to  afford  a  wide  and  liberal  education,  but  on  different  Ihiei. 
In  none  cf  these  schools,  however,  would  the  education  be  profcsrioml , 
— that  is,  have  reference  to  any  particular  career ;  but  it  would  be^H 
paratory  to  the  higher  professional  education  which  the  pupil  wfflfl 
receive,  either  in  the  actual  busiucsa  of  life,  or  in  the  unircriity,  titt, 
hospital,  the  naval  or  military  academy,  or  technical  instimto.      ^| 
lu  providing  the  highest  commercial  instruction  adapted    to  VR 
recjuirementa  of  young  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty>one,  our  metfo- 
potitau  and  provincial  colleges  might,  if  adequately  endowed,  take  the 
place  of  the  academics  or  high   schools  of  commerce,   surh   as   an 
found  in  Paris,  Antwerp,  \^icnna,  and  Genoa.     A  commercial  depart* 
mcnt  attached  to  our  local  university  colleges,  and  open  to  stndcnb 
wishing  to  attend  special  lectures  and  demonatnttona,  to  go  throai^ 
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ft  complete  course  of  study  occupymg  two  ,vcara,  might  be  the  means 
of  attracting  to  commercial  |)anui(a  men  of  superior  intclltgeQCO  and 
of  higher  culture,  who  at  prcscot  oftca  slide  into  other  occupations, 
through  the  ttbscucc  of  any  conncctiou  bcttreca  a  UQivcrsity  career 
aod  mcrcaQtile  pursuits.  Aad,  if  eutnmce  scholarships  were  attached 
to  these  departments,  opcuiuga  might  be  found  in  the  higher  walks 
of  commercial  life  fur  some  of  the  more  distinguished  pupils  of  our 
lower  acboola,  and  another  ladder  might  be  raised,  hy  which  the 
children  of  the  people  might  dimh  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university. 

If  these  changes  were  introduced  into  our  educational  system, 
facilities  for  commercial  education  would  bo  afforded  (a)  in  the 
higher  elementary  school  and  in  the  evening  commercial  elasie)  j 
{6)  on  the  commercial  side  of  the  middle  school ;  (c)  on  the  modem 
language  side  of  the  higher  secondary  school ;  (</)  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  local  unlrcrsity  o)Ilcgc;  and  adequate  training 
thus  would  be  provided  for  the  various  grades  and  classes  of  pcrsooa 
who  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  commercial  alTairs. 

To  give  effect  to  such  of  these  changes  as  refer  to  middle  or  higher 
edacation,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  look  to  the  Unirersitie*. 
The  Unircrsities  of  Oiford  and  Cambridge  might  assist  by  granting, 
ill  connection  with  their  local  and  joint  hoard  examinations, 
certificates  for  proficiency  in  commercial  subjects,  and  the  University 
of  Ijondon  might  widen  the  choice  of  subjects  at  the  matriculation 
examination,  and  make  Latin,  as  well  as  Greek,  optional.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
might  revise  their  re<iuircments  for  an  ordinary  degree,  "  so  as  to 
encourage  the  study  of  subjects  bearing  directly  on  commercial  and 
industrial  life,  and  hy  including  special  aspects  of  history,  geology^ 
economics,  law,  &c.,  in  their  list  of  special  subjects,  which  may  be 
o0ered  for  a  degree  in  honours."  * 

In  the  organization  of  courses  of  instruction  in  some  of  the  specially 
commercial  subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  most  of  the  schools  above 
referred  to,  the  Imperial  Institute  might  render  valuable  assistance. 
This  Institute  might  do  for  commercial  education  what  the  projected 
Science  Museum,  with  its  collection  of  instruments  and  apparatus,  was 
iateaded  to  do  for  science  teaching.  If  it  fulliU  the  cspcctations 
of  its  proffloters,  it  will  bo  the  centre  from  which  Uie  newest  know- 
ledge ou  commercial  matters  will  radiate.  In  his  address  on 
the  work  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  delivered  in  April  last  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  Sir  Frederick  Abel  said :  "  It  will  be 
well  within  the  scope  of  the  Imfierial  Institute,  as  nn  oi^uisa- 
tioD  for  the  advancement  of  iudustry  and  commerce,  to  promote  a 
systematic  improvement  and  organization  of  commercial  education/' 

•  "Report»"p.K». 
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and  he  indicated  Tariotts  ways  in  vhich  its  resonrcea  might  be  midi 
available  for  the  pnrpose.  In  helping  to  ayatematize  and  to  dii- 
seminate  the  varied  and  constantly  growing  information  which  con- 
atitutes  commercial  geography,  it  will  perform  a  useful  function. 
The  teachers  of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge  have  yet  to  be 
formed.  la  the  Imperial  Institute,  it  ia  expected  that  they  *ill 
Lave  the  opportunity  of  receiving  some  training.  The  Institute  will 
contain  rooms,  in  which  the  newest  mapa  of  different  countries  may  be 
studied,  and  libraries  of  reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with  tbe 
statistics  and  progress  of  trade  and  the  history  of  commerce.  Dlgesti 
might  be  made  and  circulated  of  the  valuable  consular  reports  nov 
periodically  published ;  and  gratuitous  lectures  might  be  given  on  the 
various  aspects  of  commercial  geography,  and  on  the  beat  methods 
of  teaching  it. 

In  the  organization  of  school  museums,  further  assistance  might  be 
looked  for  from  the  Institute.  Such  museums,  we  have  seen,  are  ao 
esseatial  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  foreign  commercial  school, 
or  department  of  school.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Institute  will  con- 
tain  numerous  well-arranged  specimens  of  the  raw  and  manufactured 
prudacts  of  different  provinces  and  districts.  From  these  specimeDi 
typical  examples  of  school  museums,  adapted  to  different  loealitiei 
and  different  grades  of  schools,  might  be  provided,  so  that  the  teacher 
or  school- manager  might  see  at  a  glance  the  kind  of  museum  he 
ought  to  endeavour  to  secure.  The  conferences  to  be  held  at  the 
Institute  on  mercantile  subjects  will  have  their  value  for  the  commercial 
teacher  as  nell  as  for  the  commercial  agent.  Indeed,  the  lostitote. 
80  far  as  commercial  knowledge  is  concerned,  may  he  expected  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  world  in  miniature,  in  which  those  engaged  in 
education  may  learn  something  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
under  which  trade  is  carried  on  in  different  countries,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  travelling  through  the  world  itself. 

In  this  article  I  have  endeaFoured  to  show  how  our  existing 
educational  machinery  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  new  demands  on 
it,  A  slavish  imitation  of  continental  systems  of  instruction  ia  not 
recommended ;  but  much  may  be  learnt  from  the  study  of  foreign 
schools  of  commerce,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  our 
endeavours  to  adapt  our  own  school  teaching  to  the  modern  require- 
ments of  commercial  industry. 

Philjp  Magnus. 
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IN  Bpite  of  tlieir  exultation  over  some  past  successes  at  bjre-electioDs 
anil  llieir  boiutruluess  abuut  the  future,  there  arc  not  wanting 
aigus  thai  sonic,  at  Icaat,  of  the  Gladstoniaii  PurncllttR  allianrc  arc 
begin  uing  to  j^row  n  little  UDC!t.«r  as  to  whether,  after  all.  Home  Uule 
for  IrcUnd  will  prove  a  luCQciciitly  satUfviiig  programme  to  set  bcForo 
cbe  electors,  whca  the  time  comes  for  another  appeal  to  the  con- 
atitaeucies.  Many  of  the  apeaken  on  that  side  have  already  ceawd 
to  ar^ue  iu  favour  of  Mr.  GI&dstoue'«  scheme  for  Home  Rule  as 
cmhoitied  in  the  Bills  of  last  yearj  Itiey  seem  to  sec  that  their  argu- 
mcats  Lave  broken  down,  and  th^t  the  couatry  cuuuot  he  conrcrtcd 
to  the  Ticwa  Mr.  Gladstone  then  held. 

One  indication  of  tliiit  tendent^y  may  he  found  in  the  avidity  with 
which  the  orators  of  the  alliance  seize  upon  any  vreapon  which  they 
think  can  be  used  to  damage  and  discredit  the  Governmeut ;  failing 
that,  tUcy  try  to  sow  the  seeds  of  diwcnsion  in  the  rauks  of  those  who 
are  pledged  to  mainlaio  the  Union.  The  attacks  which  have  Wen  made 
upon  the  Goveratneut  for  their  efforts  to  maintain  law  and  onlcr  in 
Ireland,  and  indeed  elsewhere — in  other  words  for  doing  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  by  men  uf  all  shades  of  opioioa  in  this  country 
as  the  first  and  elementary  duty  of  any  Government — arc  evidence  of 
the  lengths  to  which  some  men  will  go  nlien  inflamed  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  spirit,  und  have  afforded  nn  only  too  conspicuous  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  first  of  these  obserrations.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Sir  (Jcorgc  Trcrclyan,  in  the  course  of  his  Welsh 
tour,  to  raise  an  agitation  for  further  measures  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  he  has  also  dtslinguishcd  himself  by  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  has  assailed  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  one  of  his  Nottingham  speeches,  made  reference  to  somn 
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subjects  otbcr  than  the  atate  of  Irelaod,  tluiugh  in  doing  k>  he  can- 
fully  adhered  to  the  pMition  that  nothing  else  ia  to  be  done  till  be 
has  had  his  way  in  regard  to  the  n:iM:al  of  the  Uqioo  and  the 
governmeot  of  the  countiy.  Sir  George  Trevolyao  acea  do  dilBc 
ID  diactUbiag  other  queatioos  at  the  same  timet  and  if  io  doing 
and  his  friends  vcre  to  succeed  in  driving  a  wodgo  into  the  Unioi 
rankR,  it  does  nut  seem  very  likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone  vould  adhere^ 
too  ohstinately  to  bia  own  view  on  what  ia,  after  all,  a  tnsttci 
proccdun;,  howcTcr  loudly  cxproavd  it  may  be  at  the  present  it 
It  sectna  to  be  thought  that  the  qucatioo  of  discatabliahincnt 
any  rate  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  is  one  which  may  be  so  raised 
cause  some  danger  to  the  cobesioa  of  the  majority  in  tbc  pr 
House  of  Commons ;  and  it  certainly  behoves  alt  those  who  dcsin;  to 
maiutatu  the  existing  conncetiou  between  Church  and  Stats  to  pn- 
serious  attention  to  some  things  which  baro  reeently  been  said  u 
regard  to  it. 

The  difficulty  of  arousing  the  majority  of  the  electorate  tn  pay 
real  attention  to  more  than  one  euhjcet  of  brst-rato  importaucc 
at  the  same  time  ia  proverbial ;  but  the  hope  seems  to  be  that 
those  who  arc  keenly  in  favour  of  disestablishment  may  be  stima- 
lated  to  even  greater  exertions  by  the  raising  of  that  qucxtioa, 
and  that  some  who  have  deserted  tbc  majority  of  their  party  od 
Home  Rule  may  be  won  back  by  that  bribe.  There  is  some 
danger  lest  the  significance  of  the  recent  utterances  on  the  aubjl 
of  disestablishment  in  Wulcs  and  Scotland  may  escape  without 
notice,  or  at  Jeaat  without  that  amount  of  attention  and  critic 
which  a  careful  cxaminatiou  and  comparison  with  former  statci 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  bestow  vpoD  tl 
Hie  cleavage  in  the  Liberal  [i^rty  on  the  subject  of  Homo  Rale  it 
not  follow  the  lines  of  divergence  which  had  begun  to  show  thema 
iu  recent  years.  lu  other  words,  it  is  vertical  os  well  as  horixontol. 
Wc  have  often  seen  moderate  Liberals  and  Itadicala  pulling  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  the  questiuna  aflecting  Ireland  hare  caused 
subdivisions ;  and  while  some  who  used  to  bo  reckoucd  as  tit 
with  the  moderate  party  hove  followed  their  leader  in  his  coa* 
verrion  to  Home  Kulcj  there  ore  hkcwise  not  a  few  supporters  of . 
unauthorised  rather  thau  the  authorised  programme  of  1885, 
have  been  unable  to  "  find  salvation  "  in  Home  Kulc  (juitc  su  en«il] 
has  beeu  expected  uf  them;  it  is  undoubtedly  fur  their  benefit 
the  prospect  of  disestablishment  is  being  put  forward,  and  tho  bopt 
seems  to  be  that  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  rcliuqutnb  their 
defence  of  the  Union  in  order  that  they  may  be  rewarded  by 
attainment  of  their  desires  on  the  subject  of  disestablishment, 
also  hoped  that  this  result  eau  be  brought  about  without  alieuatii^ 
those  who  have  followed  the  majority  of  the  party  ou  the  question 
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ome  Rule,  but  do  not  d&siro  to  weaken  tbe  connection  between 
Church  aad  State.  That  these  arc  the  calculattoaa  cannot,  I  think, 
lie  doubled  by  any  attentive  student  oT  recent  political  movements. 
It  IB  certainly  difhcult  to  rcid  that  part  of  Mr.  Olftdstone's  second 
Nottingham  speech  wliich  refers  to  the  subject  of  diBestablishraent  with- 
out thinking  that  he,  at  least,  is  of  opinion  that  while  the  conTicttODS 
of  some  of  his  former  foltuwcn on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  have  been 

rang  cuough  to  oblige  them  to  BC|wrate  thcmsclrca  from  their  party 
'on  that  question,  their  desire  for  disestabUshmcnt  will  be  sufficient  to' 
make  them  BvralloYr  their  Kcmplcs  aud  return  to  their  all^ancC'  In 
other  words,  what  cannot  be  effected  by  argument  may  be  brought 
about  by  an  appeal  to  the  ba»cr  feelings  of  sectarian  auimoeity  ;  the 
complimeut  to  these  gcullemcu  is  not  a  high  one,  aud  probably  they 
may  be  left  to  settle  matters  with  their  former  leader  for  themselves  :  up 
to  the  present  time,  at  any  rate,  no  great  eagerness  has  been  shown 
to  accept  the  bribe. 

On  other  grounds  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tterance  at  Nottingham  on  the  subject  of  disestablishment  in. 
AVelcs  and  Seotlaud  with  some  care.  The  whole  passage  is  too  long 
to  quote,  but  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  fair  summary  of 
it.  AAcr  making  some  atlusioos  iu  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech  to 
tbe  subject  of  parliameutary  registration,  the  reform  of  the  land 
laws,  local  gorernment,  and  liceusiug  reform,  and  placing  them  in 
that  order  as  the  order  of  their  respective  urgency,  he  renews  his  de- 
claration that  if  any  one  wishes  to  advance  his  own  special  question, 
be  must  tirat  assist  to  get  Ireland  out  of  the  w&y.  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  turns  to  the  subject  of  discstabtisbmcot,  and  begins  with  the 
propmiliou  that  some  [leoplc  iu  M'ales  and  Scotland  think  the  question 
ripe  for  solution,  an  aside  is  put  in  as  to  ripeness  in  England  also, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  saya  nothing  to  discourage  that  view  except  by 
allusion  to  M  r.  ilright'H  old  parable  regarding  tbe  number  of  omnibuses 
that  can  be  driven  through  Temple  Bsjt  at  the  same  time.  There  then 
occurs  this  passage :  "  A  principle  has  long  been  declared  by  the 
Liberal  party — 1  believe  in  general,  certainly  by  myself  among 
others — to  tbe  effect  that  these  questions  should  not  be  detcrmiued 
imperially  by  the  votes,  I  will  say,  of  English  majorities,  but  should 
be  determined  iu  deference  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  portions 
of  the  country  immediately  interested — namely,  of  Wales  aud  Scot- 
land." Proceeding,  Mr.  Gladstone  asks,  "  Arc  the  questions  ripe?  are 
tbcy  opportune  for  decision,  whatever  that  decision  may  be?"  and 
replies  to  himself  in  these  words:  "  What  1  wish  to  say  to  you  to- 
night ia  that,  in  the  eipreetsion  of  my  own  judgment,  and  ta  far  ns  I 
know  the  expression  of  the  judgment  of  my  friends — is  that  they  are 
ripe  for  decision,  aud  when  the  Irish  difficulty  is  disposed  of  there  is 
00  reason  or  propriety  why  Parliament  should  not  solemnly  be  asked 
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to  adjadicatc  vbether,  noder  the  circumstances  of  Scotland  and  c^  I 
^alcs,  it  Uj  or  it  is  not,  desirable  tbat  their  Ciiurch  r-' 
tbould  continue  u  sucb  to  cxi&t."      Mr.  GlodstoQc  tbca  y.i^ 
diacuBH  the  interesting  qacetion  wbctLci  the  WeUb  or  Scottish 
lotion  is  to  bo  first  dc&It  with,  and  proceeds  tbrougb  about  a 
of  a  columu  to   formulttc    an  utTer   to  bi»   AVcUb    and    S< 
friends,  the  eflect  of  which  is  that  the;  arc   to  cater  into  a 
tioQ  to  try  which  can  return  the  larger  proportion  of  mcmbcra  pit 
'  lo  Home  Rule ;  and  as  the  premium  ujmu  tbia  iudualr)-,  Air. 
stoue  Tirtually  promises    that    whichever    succccda    best    ahi 
Tcwurdcd  br  Ibe  pcioritr  in  receiving  bin  assiAtaiicc  for  the  attar 
of  their  real  object.     I'hat  there  may  be  ao  BfcusatioD  of  mii 
•enttition,  let  Mr.  Gladstone  apeak  for  himself: — "1  have  a 
advice  for  my  Criendft  in   Scotland,  who  are  anxious  for  disestabT 
loeDt,  and  that  i*,  that  they  tbould  endeavour  to  briug  the  diviitc 
parties  in  that  country  more  nearly  lilce  what  it  Is  tu  Wales ;  let 
aend  ns  as  good  a  body  of  Home  Unlers  from  Scotlaud,  who  will 
"be,  1  beliere,  generally  dibcstablisbera,  and  I  have  not  the  least  < 
tbat  urben  the  day  of  competition  comes  Scotland  trill  be  able  to] 
ber  own,"     SuundDess  on  Home  Rule  is   the  chief  coQiidcratic 
pnrcbasiDg  Mr.  Gladstone's  support  on  tlie  (question  of  dtacst 
ment.     The  more  important  and  Higaificant  portions  of  this  dcclart*  I 
tion,  arc  those  which  relate  to  the  separate  treatment  of  the  <| 
in  Wnlca  and  Scotland,  and  the  dccieion  of  it  by  tlie  local  m.i^-,:,, 
as  wcLl  aa  the  statement  regarding  the  ripeness  of  the  question,  aad  I 
the  fitness  of  rarliamciit  to  ndjudicatc  upon  it. 

One  can  but  wonder  at  the  stuudard  of  political  morality  iDrohd  I 
in  the  oifer  to  istrike  a  bargain  the  net  result  of  wbigb  is,  that  ttyrn  I 
certain  measure  of  support  upou  quc-stious  affecting  the  future  gonra- 
ment  of  Irvluud,  Mr.  tiladstouc  is  to  lend  the  nuthurily  of  his  gtrat 
name  and  great  poutiou  to  press  on  discstablishcacnt  in  Scotland  aod_ 
in  Wales. 

Let  aa  examine  carefully  this  declaration  in  tight  of  the  ki 
liscts  of  the  case,  and  especially  with  n^ard  to  Qfr.  Gladstone'*' 
statements  and  promises  in  regard  to  the  same  matters,  acme  of  wf 
arc  still  of  very  recent  date. 

That  there  may  be  no  doabt   aa  to   the  natnra  of  tbc  bargain. 
of  which   this  speech    is  at  once  the  declaration  and  the  seal, 
ua  ace  what  took  place  shortly  before  the  gattteriug  nt  Nutt 
bam.     It  was  duly  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  a  few  days  eaT 
that  the  Diseetabliabment  Council  for  Scotland  hod  n-< 
tation  to  confer  with  the  executive  council  of  the  Scuii 
Association,  and  to  represent   to  thorn,  "their  strong  desire  that: 
^lueatiuu  of  religious  equality  should  secure  suQicieut  praminenc 
coufcrcuccs  held  by  the  association  throughout  the  country." 
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Anwantiod  ii  repi>rt«d  to  bave  been  oot  unwiUing  to  liiteo  to  the 
gentle  Wooiog  of  the  Bisestablislimeut  Council,  aud  *'  agreed  to  take 
steps  to  coromuoicate  tlielr  riewa  direct  to  Mr.  Gladstoue."  A  gentle- 
man who  kpoke  on  the  subject  at  oue  of  Uic  conrcrencea  oC  tbc  p&rty 
uatle  a  uotcworthy  remark ;  lie  is  reported  to  hare  aatd  :  '*  It  is  the 
disestablish uicut  and  local  ojjtlon  meu  thut  win  the  elections."  The 
tnnsactiou  n'as  conipletcd  at  Xottingbam,  the  treaty  is  Degotinted, 
the  fioticicnl  mcrccnariefi  are  engaged,  and  the  plander  is  promised. 
It  is  not  tliought  neccRsnry  now  to  wait  for  the  approval  of  the 
eoantT^,  oa,  it  vlll  shortly  be  seen,  vas  still  the  case  so  hitely  «■ 
1880 -and  1883.  It  is  enough  that  the  majority  of  the  energetio 
workers  of  the  party  desire  local  optiou  and  disestablish  men  t>  they 
are  to  control  the  programme,  the  party  as  a  vhole  must  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  msjority ;  it  is  not  considered  whetbej*  there  is  any 
evideuee  that  the  wish  of  the  party  mnjority  is  rellected  by  a  oorre- 
spondtiig  majority  in  the  country,  it  i*  enough  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  »0Ric  of  "  tbc  men  that  win  tlic  elections." 

To  enable  any  one  fully  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
declarations  that  in  Mr.  (ilaiUtonc/B  opinion  the  question  is  ri|>e  for 
solution  in  Scotland  j  that  Parliament  might  proceed  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  continued  citsltiuco  of  the  Scottish  EstaMisbmeut;  and 
to  appreciate  tlie  departure  from  the  position  hitherto  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  in  regard  to  thi'se  (juestioos,  it  is  neoessary  to 
be  acquaiutcil  wiih  the  previous  history  of  the  controversy.  Mr. 
dadslouR  hiiDMrlf  appeals  to  the  po-^t  vrbcn  it  suits  bim  to  do  so,  uud 
qaotcs  the  principle  which,  he  says,  has  been  long  declared  by  the 
Liberal  party  ;  therefore  by  tbc  pa^t  let  bim  be  judged. 

It  might  bo  vvorth  ioqulriug  if  that  can  he  called  a  principle  which 
M  rather  the  denial  tbat  any  principle  is  iu\-olred,  but  it  is  enough  to 
notice  that  in  appealing  to  one-half  of  previous  declarations,  Mr. 
Gladstonccarefully  omits  any  refercuce  to  another  condition  to  which 
ho  bos  always  hitherto  bound  himself — namely,  that  the  will  of  the 
people  must  ho  distinctly  declared,  and  that  no  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  Church.  The  formtUa  to  which  be  refers  has  uu- 
doabtcdly  been  adopted  by  several  stntcsmen  of  inHuenec  in  the 
LibernI  parly  when  they  wished  to  please  the  men  wlio  "  win 
the  elections,"  without  unduly  frightening  those  Liberals  who  »re 
sincerely  attached  to  their  Church ;  something  like  it  was  said 
by  Loi^  Ilurtiugton  in  1S7S,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Hdinbut^h 
M  titular  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  then  uaed  words  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  minority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  desired  disestablish- 
nont,  the  Libefal  party  would  be  fonnd  willing  to  give  effect  to  their 
vishes.  The  Rpeeeh  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time  and  caused 
aomc  alarm  to  Liberal  Churehmen.  Before  the  election  of  1880  it 
became  apparent  that  the  issue   would  not  be  mainly  taken  upon 
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queiitioDa  of  domestic  policy,  and  it  became  the^intereat  of  tlie  In 
party  managers  to  nllsy  the  apprebentions  vliicb  Lord  Hortington'i 
Bpeccli  had  aroused,  aud  accordiogljr  we  find  the  late  Sir  WLUiuD 
Adam  deprecating  a  movement  oa  the  part  of  Liberal  ChurcUm^^ 
absolutely  noneccu&ry,  and  referrinf;  a  eorrespoDdent  to  the  t^H 
of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Gladitone  to  Dr.   Rtiny  in     whieh^B 
saya  that  the  (piestion  should  "  oot  be  raised  by  the  party  until  t!w 
ScoUbb  people  should  have  pronounced  upon  it  in  a  manner  wMd 
i%  intelligible  and  distinct ; "  and  Sir  William  added,  "  this  meaiu, 
and  ia  intended  to  mean,  that  the  (question  should  not  be  takea 
unleu  the  issue  ia  fairly  before  the  people  of  Scotlaud."      la  H 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  spoke  upou  the  subject  daring  his  el 
tour,  he  promised  to  "object  atrongly  to  any  attemi>t  to  6lch 
advantage  against  the  Cbnrch  of  Scotland/'  and  added  that,  "0Hi| 
refercucc  to  the  people  of  Scotland  must  be  a  real  reference,  tliere 
must  be  a  real  consideration  in  order  to  a  real  decision,  nay,  the  deci»iaa 
must  not  only  be  real,  it  must  be  a  manifest,  pointed,  and  undeniaUij 
decision. " 

During  the  five  years  which  followed  the  elections  of  1 
Disestsbliehmcot  party  were  unccasiug  ia  their  efforts  to  press  on 
question  ;  it  became  evident  that  they  vere  determined,  so  far  as  ii 
them  Iny,  to  force  the  hands  of  their  leaders,  and  to  iniiLst  on  declar»J 
tions  favourable  to  their  views  from  all  who  were  staudtng  as  candi-J 
dates  iu  the  Liberal  iutercst.  They  had  captured  the  machiuerrofj 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Liberal  Associations.  Liberal  Churc^hmcn  had' 
taken  Berious  alarm,  and  it  became  apparent  that,  unteu  aomctbiDgc 
could  be  done  to  allay  the  internecine  strife  which  had  artsi^u  withia 
the  rauks  of  the  party,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  its  full  strcn^ 
to  the  polls  at  the  election  of  1865.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Gladstone,  irbo' 
was  Ht  that  time  directing  all  his  energies  to  secure  such  a  msjoritr 
u  vroutd  enable  him  to  crush  what  he  then  regarded  as  the  «i 
nllianee  between  the  Conscrvfttitc  party  and  the  follower*  ol 
Parnell,  devoted  a  whole  speech  to  the  cooBidcratiou  of  the  C 
question  ;  in  the  course  of  this  speech  he  declined  to  commit  hi 
to  Dr.  Cameron's  resolution,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  bis  followi 
from  making  it  a  teat  question  at  the  impending  election. 

During  the   Gcticral  Election   of  ISStJ  the  Church  qnoatio: 
consent  of  both    parties,   sank  completely    into  abeyance;  it 
not  mentioned  ou  half  a  dozen  platforms  during  the  whole  coi 
which    was    made    to    turn    exclusirely    on    Mr.    Gladstone's    TriA 
poliey. 

It  may  be  said  that  perbapfi  other  indications  of  opinion  have  been 
^iren  which  would  justify  the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Nottingham  ;  there  have  been  indications,  but  ao   far  from 
against,  they  aio  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  Cboreb. 
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In  tbe  Se»ioa  of  1885  Ibere  Appeared  a  BiU  for  Uie  dUestsblifib- 

it  of  the  Church ;    it  vas  tm\y  backed  by  some  of  the  more 
Bcure  metnbera  of  tbe   House  of  Commons,  but  on  a  day  being 

led  for  its  second  readiog,  the  national  feeling  in  fatoor  of  tbe 
inrch  was  aroused,  with  the  resalt  that  in  a  little  more  than  three 
eek^  Ij2d6  petitions  with  eignxtnres  to  the  number  of  (i74,f[38  were 
esente<l  against  itj  while  those  in  its  favour  only  numbered  105, 
|itb  2,212  aignaturcfl,  and  vere  in  great  meaanrc  from  tbe  church 
bonrta  of  the  various  diwcnting  communities. 

Thereafter  it  has  seemed  more  expedient  to  tbe  Disestablish ment 
party  to  proceed  by  way  of  abstract  resolution,  and  one  of  the 
saeinbers  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  brought  forward  a  resolution  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  he  forthwith  dtaeatahlished 
and  disendowed  ;  hut  before  the  discussion  and  dimion  upon  it,  which 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  March,  1880,  the  word  "forthwith"  was 
dropped  out ;  crcn  in  this  form  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  112, 
only  25  out  of  the  72  Scotch  members  being  found  to  vote  for  it,  17 
Toted  against  it,  and  30  abstained  from  voting.  In  the  autumn  of  1885, 
a  canvass  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  constituency  was  undertaken  by  com- 
mittees of  electors  friendly  to  tbe  Cbarcb,  with  the  following  result: 
Out  of  10,87"  electors  canvassed,  7,519,  or  G9  per  ceut.,  gave  their 
adhesion  to  a  declaration  against  tbe  disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
while  less  than  15  per  cent,  declared  themsehes  as  actually  hoatile 
to  the  connection  between  Church  and  State.  There  is  surely  nothing 
in  these  circumstances  to  justify  Mr.  Gladstone's  change  of  front, 
and  the  Disestablishment  party  have  nothing  to  show  on  their  side 
except  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  Mr.  Gladstone  signed 
by  1,475  ministers  of  various  churches — the  tone  and  temper  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  refer  to  the 
Church  as  a  "  religious  scandal  and  political  iujustice."  and  give  as  their 
joint  reasons  fur  taking  action  that  "  the  Church  of  Christ  iu  Scotland 
is  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  our  immense  liberal  majority  is  perplexed 
and  demoralired."  The  Liberal  party  was  then  obviously  only  of 
little  IcNs  importance  than  the  Church  of  Christ,  aud  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  same  high  place  is  reserved  for  all 
of  those  who  are  now  finding  shelter  under  the  remains  of  the  old 
political  umbrella  which  has  almost  faded  from  our  memory. 

It  is  one  of  the  diOicultics  which  supporters  of  the  Church  have 
to  encounter,  that  English  statesmen  think  themaclvca  competent  to 
dogmatize  upon  Scottish  affairs,  moi-c  especially  Scottish  ecclesiasticat 
affairs,  before  they  bare  really  mastered  the  facts  of  the  case  with 
which  they  intend  to  deal. 

Many   instances   of   this    might  be  given,   and  in  some  tlie  in- 
ference that  they  have  been  carefully  supplied  with  information  and 
rgumeuta  from  Liberationiat  sources  is  almost  irreststiblo;  on  one 
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occasion  Mr.  Chamberlain,  wtica  ia  ScoUactl,  talked  about  the 
listed  Church  hccomiug  a  "  DepnrtmeDt  of  the  8wtc"  and    bj 
of  ita   eataliliahmcDt  being   alicuatird   from    otioaal    seDtime&t 
national  ftjrmpatbj.     Is  it  too  much  to  infer  that  Jklr.  Cbunl 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  th«  Church  of: 
land,  and  docs  cot  know  that  its  cslablishDient  was  one  of  the 
of  national  triiimphB,  won  from  the  King,  Lords,  and  Cotnmc 
tically  agaiiiHt  their  will?    Mr.  Cli&mberlain  on  that  oocaaion/'^ 
his  speech  a  Scottish  ring,  concluded  his  reference  to  Church 
with  the  folloiring  quotation,  with  which  he  liad  perhaps  boeo  i 
by  some  of  his  friends : 

"  Ob  !  let  ua  uot,  like  siurluig  tykes,  in  wrMc)''V  ^  4)rid«iS, 
Till  ikp  ooatn  la  ni  udc9  Jwii  aud  wi'  ■  rukg  dNide  it ; " 

but  the  danger  of  quoting  (hat  with  which  one  U  DOt  funtlUr 

well  csctnflified,  for  Bums  goes  on  aa  follows  in  a  poaaage  whic 

quite  as  appropriate  though  not  ia  the  aamc  sense,  as  vas  duly 

out  at  the  time : 

"  Tha  KeUl«  of  tlit  Kick  and  State,  perUps  a  dovt  nwy  Cm!  hit. 
But  deil  a  forvii;D  Uiik«>  Iwn  «Iiall  c^^r  «'  a  ■»U  In'l  : 
Our  UtlMn'  blui'l  Uia  k*ttU  LttuxUb,  ud  wha  'voiUd  dars  ia  a|>ttU  U, 
By  beai'eii,  Uie  aa^nk^oiu  dog  Bball  twH  bo  to  IioU  it." 

On  the  occaaioQ  when  'Sir.  Finlay's  Bill  to  declare  the  Coi 
of  the   Church    was    before  the    llooso   of   Commoaii,    Sir 
TrCTclyau,  then  Secretary  for  Scotland,  pcrsiatcatly  dcaeribed 
promoted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  their  own  purpoaes;  it 
quite  well  known,  aed  he  hinuelfhad  been  authoritatively  told 
before  the  debate,  that  the  BUI  originated  with  memben  of  the  F:^ 
Church,  and  wasacquicscrd  in  by  thcCharchj  not  for  her  own  mke,l 
because  it  was  bclicrcd  to  be  a  meatiurc  calculated  to  heal  diffc 
and  render  anion  a  possibility.    Speaking  in  regard  to  the  same 
Edinbiii^h  in  December  18S6,  Mr.  Morley  was  made  to   refer  to 
introduction  as  "the  breaking  of  a   trace,"  and   proceeded   to 
some  Tery  aerere  remarks  to  the  elfect  that   a   trace   could    not 
obscrred'only  on  one  side;    the  real   facts  of  the  caae  irere  that 
only  people  who  had  departed   from  a  state  of  peace,  and  who 
been  most  resolute  against  the  acceptance  of  any  truco  daring 
previous  aatumn,  had  been  Mr.  Morley's  own  Liberatiooiat  frietidB, 
whose  supposed  interest  he  was  speakiug. 

A  remarkable  illnstratbn  of  this  same  tendency  is  to  be  foutidj 
the   following  sentence  n.>|w>rted  to  have  h«ea  spoken  by  Mr.  Gl 
stone  at  Nottingham  :   "There  never  has  been  a  harder  caae  than 
case  of  the  great  Prcabyteriau  body^  the  Free  Charcfa,  and  the  Viui 
Presbyterian,  who  always    have,  I  believe,  oonstituted    ODc-Lalf, 
about   one-half,  of  the  population   of  Scotland,  and  who   ver« 
ticnily  put  out  of  the  Kstabliiibed  Churdi   because  the;  matat 
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priuciples  which,  when  they  had  bccu  put  out,  the  Establishment  and 
the  Legislature  h&re  adopted,  and  adopted  for  tko  goTcmment  of  the 
present  Established  Cbutch." 

A  former  3%ditor  of  a  well-known  Scottish  newspaper  used 
to  My,  that  a  certaiQ  indiridnBl  with  whom  he  was  frequently  in 
controveny,  could  put  more  that  wna  Inaccurate  into  a  single  «en- 
tcucc,  than  lie  could  unsay  in  half  a  column ;  it  would  be  scarcely 
too  much  to  Bay  the  same  of  this  senteucc,  and  perhaps  it  is  worth 
while  attempting  to  unravel  some  of  it.  The  marriage  stntistics 
show  that  the  Free  Church  contains  about  22  per  cent.,  and  the 
United  Frcshyteiiau  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Scotland. 
Neither  chiirch  is  increasing  in  a  ratio  equivalent  to  the  increase 
of  the  population,  while  the  latter  body  is  almost  certainly  declin- 
ing in  numbers.  It  is  not  precisely  stated  what  principles  arc 
referred  to,  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  allusion  made  is 
intended  to  refer  to  the  repeal  of  the  Falronage  Act  iu  187-1-.  The 
repeal  of  that  Act  introduced  no  new  principle,  and  it  is  not 
true  that  auy  principles  distinctive  cither  of  the  Free  or  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  hare  been  adopted  by  the  Estab- 
lUhmeut  or  by  the  Legislature;  but  any  one  reading  that  sen- 
tence would  almost  certainly  form  a  contrary  impression,  and  it 
Bccms  as  if  the  speaker  believed  that  tome  new  priuciplc  had  beea 
reccutly  iDttoduccd  into  the  gorcrnmcnt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  may  he  as  well  briefly  to  set  forth  the  facta  of  the  case.  The 
United  I'rcsbytcrinn  Church  was  formed  by  a  union  of  two  bodies 
which  left  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  one  in  1733,  the  other  in 
1752,  and  undoubtedly  both  these  secessions  were  caused  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  patronage.  The  some  law  was  also 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  secession  in  1843,  and 
the  formatiou  of  the  Free  Church,  but  the  coutroversy  had  spread 
into  other  fields,  and  those  who  left  the  Church  set  up  a  plea  for  an 
independent  jurisdiction,  entitling  them  to  interfere  iu  regard  to 
certain  matters  not  wholly  spiritual,  without  reference  to  the  decisions 
cf  the  civil  courts.  Moreover,  the  party,  which  became  the  I-Vee  Church, 
never  mode  the  eiistcncc  of  patronage  a  special  ground  of  complaint 
If  Mr,  Gladstone  meant  to  allude  to  the  Patronage  Act  of  1674,  it  would 
only  have  been  fair  to  mcntiou  that  the  law  of  patronage,  repealed  in 
1874,  was  nc\'cr  lawfully  port  of  the  coiutitntion  of  the  Church;  in 
fact  it  was  wrongfully  imposed  apon  the  Cliurch,  in  th  year  1712, 
by  tlie  Gorerument  of  Quecu  Anne,  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Union ; 
it  was  passed  harriedly  throngh  both  IIouscs  of  Parliament,  con- 
trary to  the  protest*  of  the  Church ;  and  no  Act  ot  the  Church 
can  be  oppealcd  to  ratifying  or  even  acquiescing  in  it.  Surely  the 
Church  and  the  Legislature  cannot,  under  these  drcamstances,  be 
justly  accused  of  appropriating  principles  the  property  of  other  people. 
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TbcTc  lias  ncTcr  liccn  n  becesuon  from  the  Clitirdi  of  S 
account  of  conacctiou  mih  the  Sute ;  asil  if  pcioeiplet 
appealed  to,  there  is  no  body  of  meo  and  do  histttatioa  more 
bound   to  the   tliccry  of  amnertion   with   the    State    than    are 
miuistcn  nod  memhera  of  the  Free  Church  of  ScotlaDd.      Bat 
has  been  the  course  of  the  Kstablithed  Charch  since  the  repeal 
Act  of  Queen  Anne?     Not  onlf  did  the;'  not  feck  to  regard  it 
thuDoph  for  themselves,  hut  one  of  the  fint  acta  of  the  AaaemUy ' 
to   approach  the   represcntaliTes   of  the  other  Chorchea,  *od 
them  to  Bbarc  the  benefit  and  the  trust  enjoyed  by  the  Cht 
Scotland ;  it  «as  thought  and  hoped  that,  possible  caoiea  of  dU 
having  been  removed,  means  might  be  found  for  secoriDg  the 
of  those  who  owned  a  rommoa  origin  and  were  still  alike  in 
doctrine,  and  church  gorcmmcnt.      Up   till   the  preaeat    dms 
same  policy  has  been   consistently  pursued,  and  it   will   not 
least   JD  Scotland,    to  put  forward  the  abolition   of  p*troosge 
reason  for  disestablishing  the  Church. 

Separate  coDsideration  of  the  question  in  £ng[and  and 
has  indeed  always   been  one  of  the  vatchvords  of  iboac  who 
diseatahliabment ;  the  Crst  remark  to  make  upon  that  ar^tii 
that  separate  treatment  fur  Scotland  will  of  coarse  imply  cqt 
separate  treatment  fur  Kngland,  and  the  deoinon  of  the  one  qt 
according  to  Scottish  opinion  implies  that  the  other  shall  be 
aidered  exclniire]y  as  rrgnrds  £ngHsh  opinion.     But,  it  may  be  fs 
asked,  bov  the  consideration  of  such  a  questiou  in   two 
situated  as  England  and  Scotland  are^  can  be  kept  ahsolutelrai 
it  is  certain   that  the  dedaion  of  the  question  one  way  or 
one  couDtry  must  powerfully  sfl'ect  the  decision  in  the  other, 
is  absolutely  no  argument  on  the  merits  of  tJic  qucstivo  whk£ 
be  used  at  the  present  time  against  the  Establishment  in 
which   cannot    be   apfdied   against   that   of  England.      The  latCc 
Episcopalian  and  the  former  Presbyterian,  but  that  will   not  in  it 
supply  a  reason  for  the  destruction  of  the  one  and   the 
of  the  other.     There  would  be  indeed  a  ditTcreoce  iu  the 
and  difficulty  of  the  operation,  but  that  is  a  dilTcreuce  of  drgrcB, 
of  kind  or  of  principle.     The  opponeuts  of  the  DutioB&l 
of  religion  in   either  country  at  least  sec  what  a  powerful  le»er 
would  have  to  woik  ngaiusi  the  Church  of  IZogland  if  they  obtaii 
their  way  in  the  first  instance,  either  in  Wales  or  Scotland,  and  it 
be  coDJcctnrcd  that  their  drsire  for  separate  tjeatrntot  of  the  Scott 
Establishment   antes   as   much   on    grounds  of  pchry,  as  from 
abstract   desire   to  defer   escIusiTely  to  the  wishes  of  the   peuple 
Scotland. 

The  importflsce  of  the  point  lies  in  this,  that  if  there  ia   to' 
separate  consideration  and  leparatc  treatment  of  the  questtoUj 
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and  Ktutliof  tfae  Tweed,  then  let  it  be  made  certain  tlmt  the  question 
ja  fairly  pat  to  tbc  people  eoncerncd  ;  that,  ia  otlicr  words,  the  dccisioa 
is  ihc  geoiuDe  ofi'spring  of  Scottish  sentiment  and  Scottish  conrictioii. 
That  is  what  has  hitherto  always  been  promised  along  with  the  demand 
for  the  separate  treatment  of  Scotland  aud  England.  But  herpia  lies 
one  great  difficulty  for  the  supporters  of  the  Scottish  Kstablishment, 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  that  ({uestioa,  by  itsclT,  vill  ever  bo 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  an  issue  of  imperial 
cocccm  nt  any  General  J^lection.  If  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
in  the  nature  of  tliiogs,  and  haring  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
parties,  it  can  ever  be  bo  disentangled  from  other  matters  as  to 
become  the  real  deciding  issue  at  the  Scottish  elections. 

It  will  at  once  be  conceded  by  the  supporters  of  the  Scottish 
£stabliahment,  that  if  Scottish  opinion  aud  wishes  were  to  he  declared 
againat  their  view,  after  the  "  real  reference  for  a  real  decision,"  they 
would  never  contend  that  the  couueclioQ  between  Church   and  State 

Etbould  be  maintained  contrary  to  those  wishes  and  that  opinion^ 
merely  by  force  of  English  votes.  If  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
separate  treatment  of  tlie  question  in  the  tvo  countricSj  every  one 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  uo  majority  of 
English  representatives  would  have  any  moral  right  to  disregard  the 
BoIemD  cngagemeats  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  diBestablish  the 
Church,  without  a  distinct  expression  of  the  uattoual  will  of  Scotland. 
There  arises  an  interesting  and  not  tinimportant  question  as  to  what 
amount  of  conitcnt  ought  to  sufSce  for  the  alteration  of  that  solemn 
engagement.  Mr.  Gladstone  haa  admitted  that  it  must  be  "  real, 
manifest,  pointed,  and  undeniable ; ''  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? 
Certainly  not  by  the  reference  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  at  au 
election,  of  this  as  one  among  many  questions;  by  that  means  an 
advantage  would  b«  "  filched  "  from  the  Church.  Cut  it  is  diflicult 
to  see  bow  a  reference  of  the  question  eurrcsjiouding  to  the  definition 
given  of  it  can  be  obtained,  except  as  one  of  imperial  importance, 
at  A  General  Election,  or  by  some  means  specially  agreed  upnn. 

The  friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  have  no  reason  to  fear 
the  issue  of  a  General  Election  hut  for  what  Lord  Sclbornc  has  called, 
"  the  underground  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  choice  of 
candidates,  and  the  way  in  which  some  of  tho«e  who  undertake  to 
guide  public  opinion,  arc  accustomed  to  make  all  things,  human  and 
divine,  bend  lo  party  organization  and  party  discipline. "  Let  it  b« 
distinctly  understood,  that  if  the  Church  be  given  a  fair  trial  its 
supporters  have  no  fear  of  the  result :  the  Church  cau  appeal  to  her 
past  history  and  her  present  work  for  the  people  of  Scotland.  Though 
some  statesmen  may  profess  that  they  have  uo  convictions  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  connection  between  Church  aud  State,  there  arc  still 
those  who  are  prepared  to  aflirm  that  it  Is  to  them  a  matter  of  the  highest 
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importftticc,  and  in  their  opiniou  of  the  greatest  b«neGt  alike 
Church  ond  State.  So  far  as  the  past  is  cooccrned,  the  Church 
claim  that  for  centuries  she  hu  cotitnhuted  to  tho  vrelfarc  of 
country.  She  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  her  hiatoty 
the  history  of  the  country;  that  through  the  most  troubled  perioda 
separate  national  existence  bcr  fortunes  were  idenlified  with  those 
ciTil  and  rchgious  liberty  ;  it  is  in  no  uraall  mcaaurc  to  tier  that 
sturdy  indepeudencc  of  Scotsmen  is  owed,  which  has  become  a  bj 
■word  among  ihe  natiouH.  lu  the  words  of  Professor  Flint.  "  she 
done  more  than  any  institution  to  make  Bcotlaud  what  it  is,  aad 
nan  not  ashamed  of  Scothtud  can  reasonably  be  ashamed  of  her.'' 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834,  boro  equally  hi| 
testimony  to  the  ecrvicca  of  the  Church,  and  dcclarwl  tliat  with 
defence  and  prcsorration,  the  general  projjwrity  and  moral  welfare 
the  country  might  be  considered  as  intimately  lutfrworeo.   So  mnch 
the  past ;  but  some  will  say^  much  has  happcued  since  ISS-tj  the 
have  been  differences  and  divisions,  what  of  the  present  ?     The  cour 
of  cTcnts  during  the  last  half  century  has  at  least  showu  this,  tl 
there  must  be  aome  value  xxx  the  principles  which  rule  the  coanectit 
between  Church  and  State,  to  have  enabled  it  to  surviie  a  shock 
sCTcre  aswaa  involved  in  thcacecssionof  18-13.    A  powerful  ar^mc 
for  the  Chnieh  is  the  comparison  of  her  strength,  relative  to  the  po[ 
latiuu  of  Scotland,  just  nAer  \Mfi  and  at  the    present  time.      It 
not  ncccasary  to  go  into  figures,  hut  figures  might  be  advanced, 
face  of  which  her  opponents  dare  not  aver  that  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  is  tlcgcucrstCj  or  that  ahc  is  a  dcliu<iucut  or  decaying  institutlc 
Their  fear  is  rather  that  unless  her  destruction  he  effected  soon, 
will  never  be  effected  at  all,  and  that  may  perhaps  aceouut  in  son 
measure  for  the  extraordinary  bitterness  with  which  she  has 
sometimes  assailed.     The  true  line  of  defence,  however,  in,  not  the  - 
sideration  of  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Establiehcd  Church  a]oi 
{though  bcr  past  history  surely  entitles  her  (o  more  consideratic 
than  is  sometimes  bestowed);  it  ie  rather  to  consider  what  is  moet 
the  benefit  of  the  State,  what  is  best  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
this  Btnntlard  the  Church  would  be  willing  to  be  juilgcd.     The  cudoi 
territorial  system,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  congregational  aud  Toln 
tary,  gives  an  immense  advantage  for  trying  to  work  out  aud  to  soli 
thoHC  social  problems  which  will  become  mure  and  more  the  fundi 
of  the  Church  in  the  near  futnrc ;  and  that  is  an  adrantagc  which 
bcUcTC  the  people  of  Scotland  will  not  lightly  throw  away,   ^^le  Sti 
eounection  admits  of,  and  sccurea  to  the  Chtirch,  o  freedom  of  juria 
tion  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  ;  the  Cbnrch  herself  is  the 
home  of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  real  liberty ;  she  is  at  ibis  momei 
as  she  has  always  bcrn,  the  Church  of  the  poor  and  of  the  humbl 
clatgee  of  the  community.     It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  voluutaryi 
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can  adequately  supply  the  wants  of  the  coantry.  There  are  356  niial 
parishes  in  Scotland,  vith  a  population  of  386,000,  in  irhich  there 
is  no  Free  Church,  and  736  parishes  in  which  there  is  no  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  remaining  parishes,  no  leas  than  716 
Free  Church  and  157  United  Presbyterian  congregations  are  not 
self-supporting.  In  the  Gaelic  -Highlands,  where  the  Free  Church 
has  201  congregations,  only  31  are  self-supporting.  Since  1843  the 
Qiurch  of  Scotland  has  shown  a  marrellous  power  of  increase  and 
expansion,  and  has  added  to  her  charges  by  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  number.  The  Chorch  buildings  of  these,  with  their  endow- 
ments, have  cost  the  Church  and  the  Church's  friends  considerably  more 
than  £2,100,000  sterling.  In  members  and  adherents  the  Church  stands 
far  ahead  of  any  other  Scottish  Church,  and  is  absolutely  alone  amongst 
them  in  showing  ability  to  keep  pace  in  her  dcTelopment  with  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  at  length  on  facts  and 
figures  such  as  these ;  the  time  for  them  may  come  hereafter,  and 
perhaps  at  no  distant  date;  in  the  meantime  the  claim  of  the  Church 
is  simply  this,  that  she  shall  not  be  placed  in  a  worse  position  than 
the  meanest  criminal  in  the  land,  who,  before  sentence  is  pronounced, 
is  at  least  allowed  to  have  a  deliberate  trial,  upon  a  definite  indict- 
ment, before  a  fairly  constituted  and  competent  tribunal. 

Salpouk  of  Buklbiob. 
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WRITING  ta  March  last,  I  eaiil  tliat,  tlie  maintcoaDcc  of  peftce  fa 
GermnuT  being  tlio  greut  aim  of  PtiDoe  Bisraarek's  jmHc^,  tifl 
oouM  uot  rcuUy  liavo  any  predilection  fox  a  noremmcnt.  like  the  HtneiiO,f 
wliich  jeopardizes  that  boon  by  its  Bubversivc  policy ;  and  that  as  EOOBJ 
ua  he  saw  his  wuy  to  a  coalition  beroro  which  Rusai*  irnuld  yield  wilii-l 
out  war,  he  uuuld  Join  it.     Tliis  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  by  (•veola.J 
Bulgaria  was  not  quite  co  much  Hecuba  to  Uie  Chancellor  as  he  pre-[ 
tended.     In  itself  it  may  be  fo,  but  it  wbk  not  so  for  Anstria  ;  and  tho ' 
alliancu  with  her,  if  tt  doea  uot  bind  Germany  to  atsuit  Austria  ugwost  j 
every  attack  of  a  foreign  power,  yet  guarantee*  her  territorial  stat  im  quo. 
Bisniarck's  aim,  tberefort;,  n-as  to  mediat-c  botn-ecu  Austria  and  KuMtiB.j 
and  to  keep  back  both  from  resalulioos  which  might  endaiig;tr  peace. 
To  do  this  effectually  he  was  obliged  to  appear  iu  St.  X'otets^r^  as  a< 
friend,  and  that  is  the  rcasun  %rhy  in  his  great  speeches  iu  theReicfasti^ 
he  laid  60  much  stress  on  tho  Germau  friendebip  for  Hoasb.     It  was  no 
business  of  Gcnunoy  to    provoke  her    Kastern    neighbour    by  opcoly 
opposing  proposals  which  other  powers,  more  directly  iiiterestid,  coold 
make  of  no  cifcct  if  they  chose  sn  to  do  ;   indeed,  lie  could  nSbrd  to  b^ 
port,  toother  with  France,  even  such  prepoiteroos  Russian  sehc 
the  intended  miseion  of  General  KmrotI]  to  Sotia  as  a  military  diet 
because  he  knew  chat  Italy,  Austria,  and  England  would  re»wt  it, 
he  was  not  bound  to  do  for  them  wh.tt  they  ooiild  do  for  (hcmaclves,  aod 
what  hiK  action  on  the  other  siAe  would  not  prevent  them  from  doiDg. 
This  policy,  which  eo  oddly  displayed  France  and  Germany  as  allien  nxcxa^ 
for  the  friendship  of  Rusisia,  was  much  like  the  course  of  the  candid 
frioiid  who  pivcs  his  vote  aud  interest  to  a  candiJatc  whom  bo  doef 
nut  \vi«li  to  disoblige,  after  carefully  aioertaiiiin<j  that  his  friciid  tiM  oai 
chance  of  being  elected. 

Lately,  howe%-cr,  the  Chancellor  has  been  led  to  reverse  Ms  poHcrJ 
AVhatcvcr  he  did  for  Rost>in  was  dceraeil  insufficient  at  St.  IVuarihtinr  i , 
when  he  tried  to  mediate  between  Austria  and  Ituimia,  Kaikow  replied! 
Ihiit  there  was  no  room  for  mediation,  and  that  if  Germaov  WM  iKllyl 
Rueaia'sfriend,  she  must  signify  to  Ansiria  that  the  latter  had  aothing' (9] 
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do  nitli  the  Balkan  peninsula,  aod  oonseqiif  nlly  must  evacuate  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  It  is  true  that  the  moro  cool-headed  Btatesman  whuoffiuiallj 
represents  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Rutsian  Cabiuet  did  not  share  these 
pretensions  ;  he  did  not  follow  Katlcon'«  ndvicc,  to  nnnrerthcBpecches  of 
Count  Kaluokj  in  the  Hungarian  detection,  and  of  Lord  Snli^burr  at 
tlic  Mansion  Houao  in  November  IS86,  by  n>cnlliug  the  Ku««iiin  Ambos- 
Hodon  from  Vienna  and  London.     But  he  did  a  much  more  danyerou* 
tbiog.     He  Kounded  ItalVt  wliethcr  in  case  of  a  war  bc^tn'een  Kusdia  and 
Auetria  and  ticrmanv',  ehu  would  fiiJe  wilb  Rufisia,  and  ofertd  her 
Triente  if  she  uxttdd  do  so.     About  the  same  titue  France  offered  to  tlie 
Cabinet  of  Iloma.  in  iht  event  of  a  war  with  Germany,  the  TrerUino 
as  Oie  price  of  her  aliiance.     Signor  Depretis  at  once  flatly  refosed  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  sucb  projects  directed  against  the  alliea  of  Italy, 
and  thus  the  danger   was   avoided ;    but  the   movement,  which   was 
undoubtedly  a  concerted  one,  safbcieatly  shows  what  G-ermany  and 
ustria  have  to  expect  from  their  good  neighbours. 
The  ^ar  scare  dnrin^  the  elections  for  the  German  Reichstanr  bad  the 
'ed  of  drawin"  closer  the  relations  of  France  and  Hossia ;  and  M.  de 
Giere,  iindini;  himself  in  adcadlocb  in  the  Bulgarian  r|Utietion — when  hia 
master  would  not  alter  his  portion  towardis  the  Regents  us  uaurprrs, 
and  yet  did  not  dare  to  enfarce  his  demands  at  the  risk  of  a  coulla- 
fpnition — sent  General  Martiiiow  to  Paris  to  confer  with  M.  Floarens. 
Upon  this  there  appeared  in  the  Russian  inspired  papor  at  Brussels,  Le 
Nord,  an   article   written    by  M.  Catacazy,  late   favourite  of  Prince 
Gortohalcow  and   Minister  at  Wasbi»|?tcm   (where    be  mude   bimself 
iropossiblt:),  declaring  that  RusEJa  would  not  allow  a  »ccond  crushing 
defeat  of  France  by  Germany,  which  would  leave  hpr  alonw  with  an  all- 
powerfttl  neighbour,     talfcow  found  this  policy  not  strong  enough;  be 
nan  in  active  communication  with  Oenernl  Bonlanger,  through  General 
Itogdanovitch,  and  n-itb  M.  de  Lahoubiye,  the  French  ambaeaadur  at  St. 
Pel^rsbnrg:  he  daily  pleaded  in  his  Moitcovf  GtxzetU  fitr  ihe  French 
alliance,  and  began  violently  to  attack  M.  de  Gieri>.    The  Czai  adminis- 
tered a  mild  reprimand  to  him,  nnd  proposed  to  confer  the  Grand  Crosa 
of  the  order  of  Vladimir  on  hiit  Minister.     Katlcnw  came  to  Gatchlna  to 
defend  liiuitteir;  he  expniiudcd  \\\»  ideas,  and  eloigiieutly  demonstrated  to 
bis  master  that  any  bindiiijf  undertaking  with  Austria  and  Gcrnuiny 
would  gravely  endanger  Russian  interests,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  close  relations  with  Frnncc.     Tbe  Czar,  hnlf  persuaded,  told  him 
to  g4rc  Oiera,  who,  however,  did  not  n-ceivc  him.     This  the  Emperor 
took  very  much  amiss;  and  when  tbe  Klinigter  sent  in  bis  resignation, 
Buying,  that  under  the  present  ciruumalunci'K  his  advice  could  scarcely  be 
useful,  tbe  Imperial  answer  was  that  the  Czar,  as  he  appointed  his 
^linieters,  likewise  dismisicd  them  when  he  thought  lit  no  to  do,  and 
not  when  the  idea  of  going  occarred  to  Chem.  The  decree,  already  signed, 
fur  conferring  tbe  Vladinair  on  M.  de  Giers  was  cancelled  ;  and  Kalkow, 
elated  by  his  succesi',  was  bard  at  work  to  replace  the  Minister  by  Count 
I^oatietf  or  br  Genonl  Schuvnlow,  Ambassador  at  Berlin.     At  that 
moment  there  suddenly  arrived  the  news  of  another  MinLiterial  crisis  at 
I'aris,  which  once  more  showed  hoiv  little  contidence  could  be  placed  in  tbe 
French  political  quicksands.     The  Emperor  was  much  struck ;  be  saw 
[-that  his  more  sober-minded  Miuiiter  hud  been  right;  and  Katkow'd 
uidiKDce  nudertvent  a  decisi?e  shock.     It  sank  still  more,  when— about 
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tfao  fame  titne^Oeoeral  von  Sctiwc-initx,  tlic  German  AmbnisNidor  at  i 
Petersburg:,  hapiieorti  to  lay  his  liuDtl  upon  tiiioof  t.lie  secret  cominuitifl 
lioiusur  Kuikaur  with  Fretich  politiciaiis,  anil  \.hU  |i»per  nas  srnt  by  iJ 
Kmperor  William  totheCuir.wlio  etL-ruly  rebuked  llic  Moscow  juurnul 
for  such  hiRh-hanclod  interfererjce.     This  is  raid  to  h&ve  hastenwl  hi*  er 

Katkotv'e  d»tb  was  oertAinlf  nn  ftdvantngc  forUetmaoy;  yet  it  mnit' 
not  le  overrated.     On  Lbt>  one  band  it  would  bo  a  niiatakc  to  coTl^iHr^ 
faim  as  a  Fanelavist ;  on  the  contrary, he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  brii>.:ir:- 
all  tlic  Slavs  under  the  Impptial  sceptre  as  a  chimera,  which  Imd  nc 
to  do  with  tho  realities  of  Kussian  policy.     His  leading  prinoipU 
that  the  only  pOKsihle  govcmment  for  Kiistiia  was  Iho  hcrt-ditary  auto* 
cracy  of  the  Czar,  leaning  upon  the  orthodox  Church ;  that  tht--  outlyii 
provinrea  of  the  Kmpire — Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  Bnlautl- 
must  be  Busiiianizcd  by  every  mcanci;  and  that  the  Balkan  States  mi 
Ic  placed  iincler  a  Rusmsq  protectomte.     In  proniotio"  this  policy, 
secret  of  hifl  ^netM-vs   consisted  simply  in   atioiii'ly,  and  even  roughlj 
urf^inp  the  (supreme  power  to  do  what  it  Iou(;i'd  to,  hut  ofLen  dm 
not,   do.     This    inllnonce  became    paramount  under  Alexander    IIL, 
vrho,    educated     by    Katkow's    fticud    Fodobcnotzcvr,    now   ehicf    oi, 
the  Holy  Synod,  had  intimate  rclationM  with  Katkonr  ev<-n  u-hen 
tvfls  Czarevitch.     It  was  but  uatuml,  tbut  a  ronn  who  constantly  toU 
the  Czar,  "  You  are  all-powerful  and  infallible,  only  you  do  not  tnc 
your  omnipotence  and  are  badly  served,"  should  be  listened  to,  Ihou^l 
of  eourtrc  he  understood   that  omnipotence  just  as  the  Ji-suitji  iiscd 
nnderetand  the  itifullibility  of  the  Pope — that  is,  in  the  eenso  that  ili 
Pope  vaB  to  execute  what  tJiey  thought  fit.     Katl>ow  was  not  at  tir»t . 
adversary  of  Germany;  be  had  studied  at  Berlin  and  was  n  ela»ik 
scholar;  he  had  ncltno»led^t'd  thnt  the  German  alliance  had  been 
nsoful  to  RuKsia,  and  had  defended  Prince  Bismnrck  nf>iiinst  the  reprooct 
of  having-  frusiraled   Russia's  le^citimate  demands  at  tJio  Conin'e^t 
Berlin.     It  wa^  only  after  the  Aiifitro-Uerman  nllinnco  of  1^79,  wlte^ 
the  antt-Gcrmaii  feeling  beonme  strong  in  Ku>sia  and  Skobetcff  made  I 
famous  fipeccl<c8  in  that  eenso,  that  Katkoiv  (>rndually  turned  n]>ains 
Oormany  and  ar<;ued  lor  a  French  alliance ;  but  as  a  CuutwnraVive  he 
bad  no  predilection  for  the  Paris  RudicuU,  and  eoiiKtantly  urged  that  onlj 
•  strong  and  monarchicnl  France  would  be  a  reliable  ally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  of  hatred  sown  by  Katliow  has  apread 
M  widely,  that  hie  death  hae  by  no  means  allayed  the  Kussiaa  feelioj^ 
against  Germany.  It  is  <|uite  true  tliat  the  Riiiaian  GovexDm<ro| 
was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  speech  of  Deroulcde  at  Katkow'4 
ftrave,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Patriotic  League  had  attacked  the  Frencll 
Oovernmeut  for  its  hilcewarmnpKs  ;  but  the  (set  that  the  representative 
the  Emperor  at  Kirw,  Oeneral  llaranow,  dared  to  entertain  Deroul^e  at 
a  bantjuet,  and  enthusiastteally  reRpcnd  to  htB  toast  of  ibe  Rutmo-FrcDf 
alliance,  sufiGcicntly  ahows  how  strong  the  current  of  public  opiuioi 
must  be;  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  speech  in  the  French  fitevmel 
Vrugtiay  was  a  etrikinf;  proof  of  the  feelings  which  prevail  in  tbo* 
Imperial  family.  Moreover,  though  Kntkow  ig  dend,  PodobeaoHtew 
survives ;  und  he  is  the  most  ctrcnaous  promoter  of  tho  BuaaifioB- 
tion  of  the  western  border  provinces.  Nut  only  is  the  oppression 
of  the  Protestant  laith  and  the  German  cttmcnt  in  lbs  Baltic  pro* 
vincee,  and  of  the  Catholio  religion  in  I'oiand,  rulUlesst/  oarried 
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Lut  a  great  blow  was  struck  at  forei^  iafluence  by  a  Ukuae  of  M113'  last, 
which  Torsade  sny  foreigner  lo  become,  or  tn  remain,  &  laailiMl  proprietor 
in  RuKsia.  This  eJiul  was  severely  felt  in  Germany,  if  any  of  no  r 
wealthy  nobles  poeecra  lar^a  estates  in  Russia,  and  were  thiw  placed  in 
the  ililiimmB  of  spUin;*  their  property  nndermost  uafavourable  conditions 
or  becoming  Qaturaliztid.  Rusatatis.  Such,  for  iaataiicet  was  tbcoaac  with 
Prince  riobcnlohe.  Governor  of  AI«aec-Lorraine,  whose  wife  inhcritod 
from  bcr  brotlier,  the  late  Prince  Wittirenstoin,  estates  which  are  said  to 
T)e  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  TTiirtemberg.  Yet  it  wns  difficult  for  tho 
German  Government  to  complain  of  n  m«Dstiri>  which  was  strictly 
tritbin  tha  limits  of  int«mal  Ruisian  aduir«.  lb  is  said,  that  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  eceking  for  his  taiutcr  a  personal  interriew  with  the  Czar 
at  Stettin,  hnpcd  to  obtain  aroodification  of  thin  tJkuiv,  which  he  thought 
the  CVir  ccmM  hardly  lefuec  to  his  veoorablo  jfrand-uncle.  However 
this  mny  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Czar  bL-lievcd  such  n  request  would 
be  miide,  which  he  was  ad  loth  to  grant  aa  to  refuse ;  and  tiiat  thii  was 
one  of  the  conaiderations  which  moved  him  not  to  20.  He  was  mnrc- 
over  (liiwatittlied  with  the  attitude  of  Germany,  and  did  not  care  to 
alTront  public  opinion  in  RushIq,  which  would  hare  considered  lib  visit 
to  Stettin  ag  n  humiliation.  So  lie  reranincd  at  Copenhn^^n,  although 
preparatiooii  for  liis  reception  had  been  niade  at  Stuttin  Castle,  sityin;; ; 
"  VVell,  I  too  will  not  bo  mnde  to  go  to  Cnnossa.''  Tho  illness  ofliitt 
children  obli{,M»^  bira  to  reraaiu  Bomcwhat  longer  as  the  guest  of  his 
fat  herein -law,  and  to  maVing  lus  retnrn  by  soa  impomblc,  bo  eould  not 
well  go  home  by  way  of  Germany  without  payiug  a  visit  to  out  Kmpcror ; 
liQt  though  the  visit  took  place  upon  terine  ol'  perfect  politenetw,  and 
though  tho  Czar  even  received  Prince  BiBmarek,  tvho  was  summoned  to 
Peiliii  by  the  Kmperor,  tliat  visit  can  scarcely  have  any  great  political 
imiXTtaiice,  excei^t  to  show  Uiissia  that  she  muflt  remain  passive. 

Prince  Uittmarck  tost  no  time  in  making  his  reply  to  this  attitude; 
luving  already  renewed  and  ontirmed  his  alliance  with  Austria  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  by  Count  Kalnoky  to  Friedrichsrube,  he  now  invited 
the  Italiim  Premier,  8iq^or  Crispi,  to  come  and  see  him.  Wliat  was 
moit  curious  m  this  visit  was  thnt  it  was  kept  secret  to  the  last 
moment;  but  when  it  had  taken  place  a  sttidied  publicity  was  given  to 
it«  resulls.  Si;;uor  Orispi,  indcetl,  denied  thai  be  bad  Bpokcn  lliu  words 
attributed  (0  him,  in  the  interview  with  which  he  favoured  »  rcportur  of 
tho  Fmnk/urlrr  Zrilun^j  on  hi»  way  home,  but  the  report  ^vas  imme- 
diately reprinted  in  the  yonl(Uul*cf<e  ARgemein*r  Zeltang,  the  Chan- 
cellor's puprr,  and  what  Obpi  himself  said  at  the  banquet  at  Turin 
amoonteil  to  much  the  same. 

The  giftt  ol  it  nap  this.  We  are  in  friendly  reUtioDs  with  all  Powers, 
bat  we  are  atlioi  of  tlifl  two  centr»l  Powers  of  Europe,  and  at  sea  we  act 
iu  accord  with  England.  My  journey  has  caused  uneasincse  in  France, 
but  the  eimlidence  of  the  Government  happily  remained  unsliaken,  for 
thoy  knotv  tbut  my  intentions  are  loyal  and  can  never  have  a  hostile 
direction  against  a  country  with  which  we  are  closely  connected  by 
affinity  of  race,  by  our  tradition?,  nnd  by  oirilization.  No  one  onn 
desire  a  war  bulwwii  the  two  natiotiH;  I  depreicate  defeat  or  victory  to 
such  a  war,  uhicii  would  be  I'litHl  alike  to  the  liberties  of  Iwtb,  and  pre- 
judicial lo  tlie  Iwdiiiicc  of  power  in  Europe.  Our  syatcm  of  alliances 
^—ieads  to  one  object — the  preservation  of  order ;  Dot  to  aggression  or 
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pertnrlMiUon.  It  u  advantageous  to  Ttalv  u  wtll  u  to  the 
interests.  luly  U  not  tlie  oDly  SUte  irfatco  desires  tbo  maiotei 
neoce;  Tor  Germnny,  amon^  otbere,  pamMs  the  same  object 
history  of  our  tiino  in  ilomiDatei]  by  ilie  name  of  one  statesman  i 
sinceidy  aJniir(>,  qlJ  with  wbom  I  am  ooDDeded  by  peisooal 
long  Btandins;  ^^  ^i")  >^  p<.-auc  and  the  greatness  of  bis 
lias  worlced  for  thirty  v^th  to  Libtftiu  tlmt  aim,  and  tj>  prea 
bas  noni  he  is  an  old  friend  of  Italy,  and  bas  been  so  ttota  lier 
years,  for  he  knows  the  solidarity  of  the  union  of  Italy  and  < 
agreemeDt  of  thought  and  eeatimect  Wtween  him  and  toj'seir  hai 
received  fresh  cunflrmatton.  It  is  said  that  we  have  been  eoospirii 
Friedrichsnihe.  I,  as  an  old  conspirator,  reply  tbat  we  have  cot 
in  the  cnose  of  peace,  and  that  all  those  are  at  liberty  to  uke  part! 
that  conspirac}'  vho  wish  for  peace.  On  taking  leave  of  m<  Bit 
said  :  "  We  have  rendered  a  senHce  to  Europe."  I  remember  that 
with  pride,  for  Italy  was  never  in  each  complete  and  facartj  niuon  '■ 
with  her  present  ally,  nor  were  her  dimity  and  intcrvstf  ever 
fully  guaranteed.  Speaking  of  hix  Fnstem  poltey,  Crispt  said  (1 
Italy  sought  to  unite  respect  for  public  trentiis  with  the  derele 
of  the  atitononty  of  the  Balkan  States;  that  was  a  policy 
upon  Italian  traditions  and  interests;  and  those  nations  would 
forget  the  services  rendered  by  Italv  as  she  henelf  could  forget  thoael 
Sn^and  and  France  to  her  own  unity. 

The  Journal  drit  JUhittn  of  October  2S,  acknowledging  tfai 
terms  in  ivhich  Ctispi  epoke  of  France,  thought  that  tbia 
had  cleared  the  clo(iih>,  yet  had  not  dispersed  them ;  for  why,  it 
has  Italy  thought  fit  to  conclude  alUancee  which  may  drof;  her  aevs 
her  will  into  a  war  of  which  she  deprecates  even  the  thooght,  and 
intercrtf  which  are  not  her  own.  If  the  Triple  Alliance  has  not 
bearing,  it  \%w  none.  That  is  what  Crispi  has  not  explained,  and  wt 
peifaap*,  he  could  not  cxpUin — this  criticism  is  not  to  the  point.  Italy  j 
her  ullinnce  with  Germany  and  Austria  maintains  perfeL-lly  her  iod< 
dence^and  t  here  can  be  no  qoc«tion  of  her  being  dragged  into  a  war  Mgiii 
her  will.  Crispi  described  the  position  of  July  with  a  frank  resulnti« 
8uch  OS  has  not  been  heard  from  Italixm  statesmen  since  the  d*4th 
Cavour ;  hinting  that  in  a  war  with  Franco  victory  is  as  possible 
defeat,  he  claims  equality  with  that  power ;  he  desires  no  war, 
warns  France  on  her  side  aUo  against  desiring  war.  But  io  truth 
^vas  rather  a  piece  of  ingenuity  for  Crispi  to  deprecate  a  «i*ar  vni 
France,  which  in  all  prol^bitity  could  only  take  place  in  conseqonil 
of  an  attack  by  France  upon  Germany,  lie  know^  that  Uermaar  wi 
not  attack  France,  and  be  iiitimatee  to  the  latter  that  if  she  atlacl 
Germany  she  lias  to  reckon  with  Italy  alio,  and  that  be  is  aa  nac 
opposed  to  a  breaking'  up  of  the  unity  of  Germany  as  to  her 
France,  because  both  eventualitiea  would  be  hurlful  t»  the  bok^ 
power.     Coupled  with  lits  allusion  to  En£;land,  his  '!  i.  comet  to 

this,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  territorial  '  ar«  now_ 

seenred  by  two  virtual  idliance* — by  that  of  Germany,  Aostna,  and 

on  land,  by  tbat  of  Italy  and  Engnnd  at  sea — against  any  iSt3t>>  whir 
should  Mck  to  disturb  the  present  dttitribution  of  power  in  the  M<'dit 
lanean,  und  implicitly  he  tells  his  countrymen  that  this  maritime  alit 
cecurce  Italy  against  the  danger  of  an  attack  on  her  exposed  MMt 
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Bat  wliite  thus  spcaklnf;  for  tlie  caase  of  peace  and  afterwarda  dwelling 
upoa  his  cordiat  relutionts  wilH  AukUu,  Crispi  ditl  not  ercn  tneotion  thu 
name  of  Auitrio,  luid  it  is  at  St.  Pt^Ursbur-;  thut  liis  remarks  about  thu 
Balkan  Slates  n-ill  be  most  rescuiud  an  a  ili^linct  ilGfiaiii;^  to  the  Czar. 
He  even  said,  if  we  ore  to  believe  bia  Frankfort  reporter,  that  "  Italy, 
like  all  other  Europua  States,  has  reason  to  dread  the  advance  of  Ru&tiia 
to  CoostantiDople,  and  cannot  allotr  the  Mediterranean  to  become  a 
Ruwian  lake."  J^'reab  from  his  conferences  and  hiij  arruu^emeiits  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  such  words  are  most  Hignificant,  becau<t6  tbey  will  be 
coDfltrned  as  spoken  for  all  three  allied  powers.  The  uct  r<:«ult  of  the 
important  chan^  is  this: — The  three  Kniperors' alliniice  U  at  nu  end. 
Italy  takes  Russia's  firmer  placr  nt  the  side  of  (jermany,  which  instead 
of  a  dnbtoiis  and  incatoulable  friend,  has  won  a  sincere  lUid  uprig'ht  one. 
Considering  tiie  strained  relations  between  Austria  and  RueeiA,  oar 
alliance  with  Austria  \t&s  not  BuHJcient  so  lonj^  as  Italy,  rematniu};  out- 
wde,  mif^ht  attack  Austria  while  involved  Ju  a  war  with  UuHsia — aa 
France  inttrht  atUick  Gi-'rniany.  Thu  alliance  of  Italy  with  (irrmany  iso- 
latoi  both  Fruiic'u  and  Riii3ia,and  take^  away  the  laeiuciii^  character  from 
an  oltiancu  of  the  two  latter  Poweni,  It  means  for  Germany  that  in  ctse 
of  a  French  uttack  at  least  four  B'rcnoh  army  corps  and  half  of  thoFrvncti 
tle«t  are  immobilized.  It  secures  peace  to  Italy  and,  although  the  Italian 
frontier  on  the  side  of  France  i«  Htrateftically  very  unfavourable,  makes 
a  French  attack  by  land  impot»iblc  ;  for  the  mere  armed  ucutrulity  of 
Germany  in  a  war  between  France  and  Italy  would  detain  half  of  the 
Frciiuh  army  ou  the  Moih-Uc  und  half  of  the  French  fleet,  to  that  Italy 
might  take  the  o0«anvo  and  march  upon  Lyons.  In  a  ^iunhir  way 
Auitria  itt  now  covered  a^ainat  Uoasia ;  and,  France  and  Kuc«iu  being  the 
elements  which  endanj^er  the  peace  of  Eunipc,  it  is  evident  chat  tbe 
alliance  of  Germany,  Anstris,  and  Italy  is  indeed  the  strongest  guarantee 
for  peace.  Crispi's  speech,  therefore,  will  have  a  great  eOV-cL  in  Kufiiua, 
where  the  Czar  must  see  that  he  va  iaoUled  and  would  court  defeat  if 
be  had  to  enfoire  bis  plans  a^inf^t  Bul^aiin ;  it  ban  had  its  effect  at 
Constantinople,  where  the  Sultan,  discerning  that  Russia  is  no  longer 
backed  by  Germany,  refuses  to  comply  with  her  rcgucfits ;  it  has  given 
new  confidence  to  the  Bulf^ariana,  and  has  prodnced  a  wholesome  sober- 
ing influence  in  France.  It  m  not  without  significance  that  so  shortly 
after  the  interview  of  Fried riehsruhe,  M.  Floureiis  made  up  his  mind  to 
come  to  on  agreement  with  England  uu  the  loug-Tcxed  questions  of  the 
Suez  Cunal  and  Itiu  Xi'w  HehndeH;  and  France  must  see  that  if  she 
wishes  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Fngland  she  must  not  dream  of  a  war 
of  revenge  against  Germany.  The  inllueuco  of  the  recent  scandals  and 
present  Presidential  crisis  in  France  must,  moreover,  cxvrci$e  u  sobering 
influence  npun  the  Oar's  mind,  and  Khow  how  dangerous  would  be  a 
connection  with  elements  so  eminently  unsafe.  Thus,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  danger  of  u  Frnncn-UuKsian  alli.ince  vanishes  from  the  political 
horizon,  and  tncrcforc  Prince  Bismarck  was  right  in  saying  that  the  inter- 
view bad  rendered  a  service  to  Europe.  A  feeling  of  relief  and  comparo- 
live  sccority  i»  beginning  to  predominate;  aftetlong  disquietude,  people 
fc-el  eatc  in  titti  huuJH  of  tiieir  rtilers  ;  and  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  former 
policy  of  backing  Kiiesia  in  Bulgaria  was  most  ODpopular,  now  has  the 
whole  nation  nitii  him. 
It  is  Bo&roely  necessary  to  mention  the  unfortunate  iucideut  on  the 
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Alsatian  frontier,  where  a  French  keeper  beating  for  game  was  killed  by  a 
Oerman  soldier;  for,  on  the  German  Government  expressing  their  regret, 
and  presenting  a  handsome  indemnity  (<f  2,500)  to  his  widow,  the 
matter  was  diplomatically  settled,  and  the  soldier  awaits  his  judgment. 
Of  much  greater  importance  are  the  pending  commercial  negotiations 
in  which  Italy  is  engaged  with  Austria  and  France ;  for  Qernaany  is 
deeply  interested  in  all  conceEsions  which  these  States  make  to  each 
other.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  treaty  with  Italy  which  does  not  expire 
until  1S92;  hut  it  simply  stipulates  for  the  rights  of  the  most  favoured 
nation,  and  this  clause  loses  its  significance  with  the  expiration  of  the 
treaties  with  Austria  and  France,  the  only  ones  by  which  Italy  bound 
herself  to  a  specified  tariff.  If,  therefore,  these  treaties  are  not  renewed 
with  the  beginning  of  I  HSS,  the  strongly  protective  Italian  tariff  which 
was  voted  in  the  summer  of  this  year  will  he  applied  to  all  nations  ;  and 
this  would  certainly  be  a  great  blow  to  the  German  export  trade  with 
Italy,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Gothard  Railway,  has  risen  from  sixty 
six  million  lire  in  1881  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  18S6. 
Orispi,  in  his  Turin  speech,  was  hopeful  as  to  the  negotiations  with 
Austria,  but  as  regards  France  only  expressed  a  wish  to  avoid  a  war  of 
tariffs.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome ; 
the  Italians  think  that  the  Austrian  treaty  of  1878  has  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  them,  because  under  it  Austrian  exports  to  Italy  have  risen 
by  13"3  per  cent,  while  those  of  Italy  to  Austria  have  decreased  by 
45  per  cent.  The  Cabinet  of  Rome,  therefore,  wishes  to  limit  the  treaty 
tariff  to  three  favoured  articles  :  beer,  alcohol,  and  timber,  and  asbg  from 
Austria  reductions  of  her  duties  on  flour,  straw- tresses,  leather,  cheesy 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  some  minor  articles.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  is  not 
inclined  to  accept  this  basia,  but  it  might  well  consider  that,  if  the 
negotiations  should  prove  fruitless,  Austrian  industry  might  lose  a  great 
part  of  the  Italian  market. 

With  France,  Italy  had  concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  however 
rejected  last  summer  by  the  French  Chamber;  Italy's  exports  to  France  are 
one-third  of  her  total  exports  (465  million  lire),  and  172  millions  more 
than  the  French  export  to  Italy.  These  172  millions  served  to  pay  the 
balance  of  interest  on  Italian  rentes,  which  are  largely  held  in  France, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  Italian  exports  would  therefore  unfavourably 
affect  the  Italian  money  market.  The  French  agrarian  protectionists 
ask  for  higher  duties  on  Italian  flour  and  cattle;  French  industry,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Lyons,  wishes  to  maintain  its  exports. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  compromise  may  be  arrived  at,  for  a 
war  of  tariifs,  as  the  example  of  Austria  and  Roumania  shows,  is  pernicious 
to  both  parties  and  benefits  only  a  few.  The  tendency  to  raise  new 
protective  barriers  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  progress  of  modern 
means  of  communication;  and  it  is  evidently  irrational  to  subsidize 
railways  and  lines  of  steamers,  and  then  to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  import  of  the  merchandise  they  carry. 

As  regards  the  commercial  relations  between  Germany  and  Austria, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that,  for  the  moment,  the  present  arrangement, 
ending  with  January  1,  1888,  will  simply  he  extended  for  six  months 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  negotiations.  The  great  diiHculty  is  the 
demnnd  of  the  Gcrmnn  agrarians  for  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  com. 
The  present  duty  of  tliree  marks  bos  been  unable  to  prevent  a  further 
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F^iartiiil  reduction  of  prices,  and  it  is  asked  that  it  shoald  be  doubled.  This 
ie  ofconrse  most  unpalatable  to  Austria,  and  partioutarly  to  Uun^ary, 
which  principally  exports  corn  and  floiir  ;  and  the  Government,  nhicli 
in  priadple  id  favourable  to  raiding  tbe  duty,   caunot  uverlook  th« 
eertaint;r  tbit  ««ch  a  meamire  would   malie  it  liopelesa  to  ohtMn  coo- 
tsstons  from  Auiitrin  for  German  indiiHtf}'.  The  idea  therefore  iiac  been 
tax,  forward  to  apply  a  hi<r|ier  duty  only  to  th«  agricultural  produce  of 
tnsfin,  with  which  couatry  we  are  not  on  t\\i  footing  ot  blie  noAt 
favoured  nation,  and  which  uy  its  prohibitory  loriff*  bids  fair  to  exclude 
all  ticrman  iirlicUs  from  its  marlfots.   It  ie  truo  that  Ocrman  proprietors 
fiullur  principally  by    the    competition  of    Russian    corn;    but  great 
teobnical    difBoultiea    would    make    Bii»h    pruceedint^s    illusory ;    the 
Ruflsian  corn  would  take  its  way  to  (icrmany  by  the  Ait-<jtrian  railways; 
Austria  would   keep  it    in    order    to  export    ber  own  mercliandise  to 
-Dermany,  and  thus    foreign    oontpetilion  would    not    he   dioiiuished. 
Besides,  grave  doubts  ore  entertained   as    to  the  advisability  of  the 
measure  itself.     The    tariff  of  1^79  was  a  compromise  between  tho 
affrarinn  and  industrial  protectionists  ;  but  both  parties  are  dissatisfied 
with  its  results.     TiiC  protective  dutit^  ou  induslHiil  articles  bsTC  in- 
crensed  iiit^rnikt  eompetiliun  and   have   provoked  similar   measures  in 
titbt-r  countries  wliiuh  have  made  Gorman  exporting  more  difficult;  the 
Chambent  uf  Commerce  therefore  atinotii  unanimously  ask  for  new  com- 
mercial treaties,  with  conventional  tsrillt!  for  a  fixed  period,  so  as  to  giro 
•teadinemi  to  international  commereiat  relations.    The  landed  proprietors 
are  dtssstiified,  because  in  eonsequence  of  several  g;ood  harvests  the 
price  of  wheat  has  fallen  in  spite  nf  the  import  duty.     Hut  thcmanufac- 
turiT!)  arc  »ppo«ed  to  an  iocreara  of  that  duly  which  would  tend  to  raise 
wa^es  and  thus  aggravate   tlie  difliciilties  of  competing  in    foreign 
markets;  tlu-y  nqfe,  where  will  be  the  limit  of  agrarian  demands  whieh 
already  comprise  a  duty  on  wool,  the  abolition  of  the  land  tax,  nud  the 
eonver>!ion  of  mortgages  into  State  loans  with  low  interest?     These 
onnllirtins^  ulaiois  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  impending  eesmu  of 
the  IteicliBia^,  and  the  result  of  the  strnijyle  will  decide  tho  ijue^^tion  of 
comnnT.ial  Ircities  likewise.     As  retrard»  the  ^ue»tiou  itself,  the  Mtua- 
tion  of  the  landed  proprietom  irt  undoubtedly  a  diflleuh  one,  but  princi- 
pally in  conscfjiience  of  their  indebtvdncsa;  and  this  ag;ain  ts  the  con- 
sequence of  the  faulty  law  of  suemi^ssiou.     In  Germany,  as  in  England, 
Die  eldest  sou  generally  inherits  the  catate,  but  it  is  encumbered  tvitli 
mortga^reg  in  favdur  of  the  younger  brothers  and  the  sislers,  who,  like 
himself,  bear  the  family  title  and  pretend  to  live  as  gentle-folk.     It  in 
evident  that  such  a  system  can  only  work  ho  lon:^  a^  the  rent  of  land 
purxuM  a  rising  coarse,  and  this  was  the  case  from  1820  t«  1S72.     In 
that  long  period  of  pence  and  of  railway  construction,  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  eonsetjuently  of  land,  rose  stcftdily  ;  hot  it  is 
evident  that  this  cinnot  <;o  on  indefinitely,  and  the  turning-point  was 
renehod  when  improved  international  communications  hrought  foreign 
oompvlitiun  nilo  tho  German    market.     Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  a 
proprietor  has  to  pay  to  bis  relatives  4  per  cenl.  interest  on  the  mort- 
gages which  they  hold  on  his  cctutc,  yet  only  makes  2J  per  cent,  by 
tho  produce  of  his  property,  ho  cannot  thrive.     But  shall  the  State  be 
obliged,  nay,  has  it  even  the  right,  to  tax  the  community  at  large  in 
pder  to  raise  prices  in  favour  of  indebted  proprietors?     Is  not  the 
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demanil  pul  forwanl  by  Count  Kiitiil?,,  that  the  Ooventm<Dt  iball 
th^m  a  certain  liigh  \tr\e.e  for  Uieir  oom,  on  the  Kinie   let'C;!  iti  tball 
liiose  Silesian  pcasuots  who  asked  that  the  Sta.t«  should  grant 
fixed  price  of  odc  mark  ptr  cwt.  for  their  beetroot?    Is  oot  the  gninty 
of  otich  agrarian  demands  simply  fdliu;;  &  tKMQ  ?     Aud  would  it  doM 
better  t(>  osltilli^li  ail  EricutiiWred  Estates  Act,  after  the    Irish  mc 
which  would   make   clean  work  with  tiie  lnipolHaly  indebted  proper 
snd  al»o  to  alter  the  law  of  iuhcritiince,  particularly  as  we  see  ihat 
peosoitt  proprietors  who  arc  not  in  debt  maintain  tht^ir  own  very  well, 
withstanding  low  prices?    It  its  a  rfmnrkuhltt  facts  thai  wtuist  the  :*: 
proprietors  of  tho  Korth-Eautaro  clamouring  for  etruuavr  pruUctioB 
Report  of  the  St'ate  CommiBsioner  of  Badvn,  where  small  estates  pr 
declares  that  the  peasants  have  reaped  litUeprolitbytbooorii  dutVi  l> 
they  have  little  corn  t«  i*ell,  and  that,  even  ko  far  as  they  do  proGt  byiy 
advantage  will  l>c  neutralized  by  a  correspondini^ly  higher  pric»i 
next  sale  of  the  psliite.     The  itport  of  Hcrr  Ibiohenberger  alsai 
(ibeerves  thnt  the  present  condition  of  t^icnlture  cannot  be  nmclior 
by  State  bulp  ulonVf  but  that  proprietors  must  rvdnoa  their 
and  do  their  very  be«t  to  improve  their  estates.     Tbe  lost 
dhowo  that  the  IJovcrnment  have  bithvrlu  proved  very  pliant  toa^ 
dvmundit.     Tlivy  iiitroJuevd  very  properly  a  Hill  prettcribing  that 
gariuc  should  bo  told  oi:ly  with  its  orrn  Qiun«  and  not  as  butler ;  *  ~ 
was  not  sulTteiuiit  for  tlie  agramos;  they  first  asked  that  a  pal 
colour  Ehoutd  be  given  to  oiargarine.  vrbtcb  would  iiiflk«  it  unpaUt 
to  conotimerFj  and,  when  this  was  rejected,  presented  an    ajnendi 
forbidding  the  mixture  of  butter  with   tuargariue.     The  repr«0eota| 
or  the  Government,  Minister  Von  Boetticber,  declared   that    this  wn 
make,  the  law  unworkable,  becfluse  it  waa   impossible   to   ascc-rtuiri 
far  »uch  a  mixture  bad  tjiken  place,  nevertheless  tbe  aniendmeot 
carried,  and,  under  the   pressure  of  the  CtuUKicUor,  rntilied    by 
Federal  CouuciL 

Much  more  important  is  the  law  regulatingtbc  taxation  of  spiritL 
dtstiiii^uiebeit   between  o^iticultural  and  indiistriat  ilisliilerics.     To 
first  clasB  belong  tlioey  utilablishments  which  use  up  on  the  farm 
refnso  of  the  distillery  and  the  manure  of  tbe  cattle  fod  on  the  refll 
for  this  c\ahs  aud  for  distillerieB  which  make  braiitly   from    ticet-r 
molaesL'S,  and   non-farinaceone  materials,  the  tax  levied  upon  the 
contents  of  tbe  distillery  vessels  will  be  maintained ;  the  «eeond  class,  I 
industrial  distilleries,  wilt  pay  alixed  tux  of  twenty  marks  per  li 
nlrnbol.     ilcsides,  a  consumption  tjix  of  fifty  mnrks  [ter  beot< 
levied  upon  all  spirits  up  to  a  consumption  of  four  aud  a  halt'  tiUv» 
bead  (about  two-thirde   of  the  actual   L-onswinption)  in    tbe  iinrtb, 
three  litres  in  the  Southern  States  (whicli  is  about  the  rfrnl  t>on»aii 
tioii),  ajid  u  tax  of  seventy  mark^  upon  the  remainine  one^third — In 
taxes  tt>  he  levied  at  tb«  moment  when  the  brandy  leavott  the  diftiU 
and  to  be  apportioned  to  OiM:h  e^tablishraent  as  a  (ixL-d  »)ntril)iitiijti. 
motiveoftbiKjiradimtion  evidently  was  the  assumption  ili:>r  tb»vr?'-->ndi 
higher  tax  would  nii.ie  tbe  priee  correspondinfrly  to  i: 
(|uantity  of  spirits  proiluewl,  while  the  dialillers  wu^  . 
tff  tbeir  production  only  tiltj  mark?,  and  then  wnnid  reap  tbe  twDelil 
tbo  ainerence.     This  expeetatiou  will,  however,  probably  be  disapf 
because  tbe  Geraaoa  production  of  brandjr  exceeds  by  far  Uie 
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iion,  Uie  surplus  hitherto  having-  Wn  exported  ;  halthe  distiller,  bavio);' 
jiroduced  the  contingont  apfMrUoritid  to  him  far  the  lower  tax,  cviduutiy 
uill  nut  wait  till  priues  huve  risen  hy  the  lull  amount  of  twenty  nuirks 
■—the  difiVrcDi-e  ol  the  higher  Uts — but  will  i-ell  ia  the  home  imrl^et  thai 
alc-ohul  wliicli  Iwlorc  WfUt  to  foreign  parts,  ua  toon  the  rifling  price  offers 
him  any  hoiietU.  This  could  only  be  prevtmed  hy  a  coalitioa  ijf  all  dis- 
tillers, binding  themselves  not  to  sell  hclow  u  fixed  price  :  an  altenipt  at 
this  has  been  made,  but  hua  hruken  down,  and  it  remains  Lo  \>a  seen  how 
the  law  without  such  a  riug-,  will  work.  Certain  it  is,  bowerer,  tliat 
the  las  will  yield  a  lar«c  revenue,  which  is  Ciilcidated  at  150.000,OUO 
tnarkF),  and  at  all  event*  \\  hoa  iulroduved  a  uutftiriu  tax  for  all 
Xiermany. 

Another  importint,  but  lest  satisractory,  fiscal  lav  of  latt  8Cf«ioa  was 
that  regiiUtini^  tlie  su^ur  duly.  It  inuat.  b«  remembered  that  the  lalest 
great  inventions  in  t^ii^'ur  refiniDf?  had  made  illusory  the  calcuUtion  aodor 
which  the  duty  was  raised  i'roia  the  raw  material.  The  law  ofll5ll.S 
assumed  I  hut  twelve  and  a  hiilfewt.  of  beet-root  yielded  onecwt.  of  sugar, 
jud  im[>09ed  a,  (ax  of  ci<;hty  pf.  OQ  the  cnt.  of  hect-toot.  1'his  col- 
culalten  was  completely  overthrown  by  the  invention  of  the  pruueseea  of 
osmo«ts  and  elution,  which  obtained  one  cwt.  of  sugar  from  nine  and 
fiveu  eight  curt,  of  beet-root,  and  drew  su^r  from  molasses  which  was 
not  taxt'd  at  all ;  consequently  the  tax  really  paid  was  not,  as  intended, 
ten  mnvkii  per  owt.  of  su^ir,  but  only  7.S(t  marks;  nnd  besides  the 
reliners  gol  nu  export  drunbauk  ef  If.-tO  murks,  which  constituted  a 
iargc  bounty.  Tliu  lur^e  profits  wbieh  they  tliu«  realized,  and  which 
amuunted  fur  eome  years  Loan  average  dividend  of  4(1  per  eenU  per  annum, 
led  to  general  ovef-producUon.  Germany  overwlielmcd  Bi)|,'land  and 
xAiiQX  counlries  with  cheap  eu^ar,  hut  the  sutlercr  was  tiic  Impeiial 
revenue,  which  dwindled  to  i  l.,l)i(0,0()0  marks  in  1SS4-,  while  at  the  tame 
time  prices  fell.  In  ItiSO  the  Goverotnent,  which  up  to  ihiit  time  had 
opposed  all  relorm,  was  obliged  t<>  .lekitowlcdj^c  thut  this  euuld  not  go 
OD,  and  the  tax  vra»  raised  from  1.00  mnrke  to  1.711  ifl.irks  per  lOU  kitoe, 
of  heet-root ;  baton  the  plea  of  the  high  export-bounties  given  by  AuBtria, 
france,  and  Rusm,  the  tjrawl>ack  was  only  slightly  rodaced.  The  law, 
therefore,  had  little  fiseal  circet,  and  only  one  yetir  later  the  tiovernmeDb 
uw  that  a  more  tstrin^nt  mfortn  was  neoesitary.  \  Bill  was  introduoid 
wbieh  luwcrL-d  the  tux  on  the  raw  muteriul  by  iV  and  catablished  a  new 
tax  of  ten  marts  per  f  UO  kiloH,  of  sTi^ni-  for  homo  vousnniption  ;  but  ths 
export  bounty  was  maintained,  and  will  probably  absorb  tlie  greziter  pnrfc 
of  ilia  ruveiiiie  yieidod  by  the  new  tax.  Tbiu  system  of  loxiuj;  home 
cunetimplion  in  nrder  to  enable  the  reliricTH  La  sell  eboop  sugar  to  foreign 
countries  at  the  expend  of  the  exehe^uer  iB  too  irrational  to  last,  and  tt 
is  therefore  most  welcome  that  the  JJntish  (Jovernment  has  proposed  aa 
International  Conference  for  doing  awiiy  altogether  with  the  ex|}ort> 
bounties,  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  finance  of  all  the  SUt<.-8  conceruod, 
and  yield  prutlts  only  to  a  few  privileged  individuals.  Germany  baa 
accepted  the  invitatioii,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  CoiilereDC>6  will 
re.ilizfl  its  aim. 

The  sotsion  of  the  i'russian  l>iet  was  principally  remarkable  for  the 
new  ecclesiastical  law,  by  which  the  Chancellor  filially  MirrenJered  the 
woapons  forged  by  the  May-Uws.  It  is  true  {.hat  tho  Curia  acoepUid  the 
provision  according  to  which  the  bishop  cannot  appoint  a  clcrm'maa 
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a^inst  whom  the  OovernmcDt  protnU  on  i>olitical  or  civic  groai 
Tbe  Ceiit)«  pfirty  wss  much  dieealieGed  nitli  this  roocettion,  wUidh  a|_ 
that  time  had  been  strunuously  nwisted;  und  Bishop  Kui'ft,  iti  vtitiii^ 
the  law,iickiiowlL-J|fi'd  that  in  ucotiptiiii^  this  clnuso  he  piuced  himpel 
oppuxitiou  to  the  Catholic  people  sod  to  hie  colli.-ui;ur:<.  liut 
emiuently  pmvticul  poliliciauu  xt  Rome  know  pi'trcoU^r  well  thai 
prcHetit  oiniiiDGtaDces  ouch  a  protcHt  will  rmroljr  be  made ;  and  K*udef,  I 
right  uf  the  ti ovemment  heing  given  tip  in  blie  case  of  vicars,  the  . 
is  always  at  liberty  to  appoint  as  vicar  a  clorgymaD  to  whom  the ' 
mcnt  objects.  One  of  the  principal  May-luvrs  was  that  which  napi 
all  ccclc«iajtical  orders  and  congregalioDe,  except  those  dwoting  then- 
eel%'cs  exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  thaiieoiily  under  L-X(x>pUanal 
pcrmiwion,  liiiblc  to  be  withdrawn,  A  law  of  ISKO  eropoweml  the 
Minister  of  Public  VVorehip  to  allow  now  establishments  of  iinch  ordm, 
as  also  of  thoflo  devoting  themselves  to  tbe  care  of  the  blind^  dear,  and 
dumb,  and  the  education  of  cliildrca  under  eeven  years.  The  new  Uw  of 
18»?  admits,  without  power  of  revocntioti,  not  only  these  order*,  but  aln 
all  which  arc  occupied  with  works  of  chiirily,  render  aid  in  the  cure  of 
louls,  or  lead  a  eoutemplativc  life,  and  also  tboee  vrbieb  devete  tttemwlw 
to  the  higher  education  of  girht.  These  eoDotseion^,  not  to  HpcaV  of 
minor  ones,  lar^  aa  they  were,  did  not  satisfy  the  Centre  party  ;  but  the 
Pope  havini;  Bit^miSed  his  assent  to  the  law  by  a  letter  to  tno  Aruhbishof 
of  Cologne,  th<'y  were  obliged  to  accept  it.  In  fact,  howei-er,  they  at* 
the  real  vieton<,  and  this  iu  perfectly  ivrll  acknowledged  at  llome.  tbt 
Curia  kuowt;  thsl  she  owes  her  victory  to  the  Centre  party,  and  will  take 
good  oare  not  to  disoolve  uu  army  which,  even  if  the  peace  is  to  lut, 
will  ulwuyx  he  refidy  to  wuteb  tbe  execetion  ofits  conditions.  But  ereo 
now  the  hierarchy  coneidora  tbe  peace  an  incomplete  one ;  it  accept*  aA 
concesvions  of  the  State  in  part  payment,  yet  ubandonii  none  of  its 
demands ;  nnd,  most  significantly,  tlic  Pope,  in  hie  letter  to  tb«  Ard)^ 
hishop  of  Cologne,  does  not  say  that  pc:iC(->  is  cstablUbcd,  but  »nly  mifl 
ad  paean.  Tbe  Centre  p^rty  therefore  remains  united  and  in  full  bar 
Tbe  Chancellor,  indeetl,  attempted  to  prove  that  there  was  no  que 
of  goinpf  to  Canosm,  because  the  May-laws  had  no  organic  chsraolet^l 
did  not  aim  at  a  permaneni  eetablbihment  of  the  relations  of  Church  I 
State.  Jiut,  powerful  as  he  tii,  he  has  no  power  over  history-.  Pr. 
Itimeelf  has  acknowledged  that  bumc  of  bin  laws  were  only  conflict-l 
di?stined  to  breal;  llic  resistance  of  the  clergy  ;  but  ihe  leal  May-lai 
the  education  of  the  ch-rgy,  on  lU  disciplinary  powens  on  tbe  ng\i 
Approval  of  clorienl  appointments,  were  organic  laws,  declined  to  estali 
new  ruloit  for  Chuicb  nnd  State,  and  not  merely  means  of  negoci 
for  a  ^leuce  with  the  Pope.  They  have  l>eeu  aUinduned,  atid  the  dc 
of  tbe  State  is  the  tnoEt  t>ignol  one  in  the  history  of  tbe  conflict  of  I 
and  Church,  or^  to  speak  with  Prince  Bismarck,  is  that  ol'Apimetn] 
and  Kalchns.  Tbo  power  of  tbe  clergy,  fir«t  martyn^  mid  then  Vtet' 
has  enormously  iQcrcased;  and  the  State  will  soon  Iccl  that  power 
disadvaotaze. 

Although  tbe  greater  part  of  the  National  Liberals,  formerly  in ' 
foremost  rank  of  tlie  Kulturkampf,  submitted  to  this  "sucnfizio  dell' 
intelletto" — their  pnncipalleader,  lIerrMi»iucl,  pleading  that  tbe  matter 
must   be  settled — it  is  perfectly  eoneeivable   that   tbe   ProlMtaotii 
alarmed  at  the^e  concessions ;  the  more  so  as  tbe  Qoverumeot  will 
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flear  of  granting  increased  independence  to  the  Protwtaut  Cburch.  An 
attempt  was  tlieri-tore  made  to  form  an  "  Evmifr-.'Iical  Alliance,"  which 
ebould  unite  all  i'rotestaiitji  to  rutust  tli«  encroni:hmrat«  of  the  Cntbulio 
liiemrvhj.  But  this  well-meant  movemetit  fell  flat.  In  invitineall 
lIio«c  who  believed  in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and  ncknowleoged 
the  principles  of  the  Kcfonnatioo,  to  join  them,  its  voters  did  too  much 
•od  too  little.  Tlir  members  of  the  Liberal  Protestant  Union,  who  do 
not  believe  in  that  Son,  refused,  and  tlie  orthodos  Protestants  did  the 
Bome,  becaiae  they  were  not  satiflfied  with  so  elastic  a  formula.  A  more 
[iFHctictl  attempt  at  uniting  the  pnnitivu  elements  of  German  Pro- 
teeUotbtm  TTBs  made  by  the  General  Luthenin  Conference,  held  at 
UHml)ur<;  on  October  12-14,  in  wliiuh  no  eloijiient  speech  by  Dr. 
Luthardi,  Profeesor  of  Theolosy  at  the  Lcipziu  Univoi-aily,  oil  the 
position  and  the  task  of  tlie  LntbLT.in  Cliur<.'h  in  regard  !■>  the  cneroach- 
mento  of  the  Romau  liicrarchy,  viiidiculed  the  true  Scriuturul  foundu- 
ions  of  the  Reformation,  wbiub  aloue  had  foroe  to  TtrnX.  thess  ever- 
'growing  claims  of  the  Cftthollcs. 

Before  leaving  the  domain  of  politic;:,  I  must  allude  to  two  erenta 
in  the  Imperial  family,  which,  ns  it  forms  the  uniting  bond  for  all 
Germany,  have  a  ocncral  importance.  The  one  was  llie  ninetielh  birth- 
day of  oar  venerable  Kmperor,  which  was  ceiobratcd  with  general 
cnthusiaam  thronghout  the  whole  empire.  The  oilier  is  of  a  nio*6 
melniieholy  nature.  1  need  not  epcalf  in  detail  of  the  grave  tllneiiji  of 
AUr  Crown  Prince,  which  during  the  Xaat  fcvr  we«tis  bas  a<i8umed  a 
character  of  tlieutmo«t  gravity,  such  indeed  as,  nccordiitgto  human  know- 
ledge aud  medi(.'al  ekill,  scarcely  leaves  any  ruum  Tor  hope.  Apart  from 
the  sad  fear  that  t)iu  life  of  n  noble  aud  nmiablupriniM',  who  with  truth  ran 
w  ftaid  to  have  an  enemy,  is  threntcncd  to  be  cut  off  in  il»  prime,  and 
ibat  both  the  Qurmau  and  the  Knjjli&b  dynasty  may  be  cdled  to 
lOOm  EO  crrcaL  a  lo63,  it  is  evident  that  the  death  of  the  Crown 
'riDoe  will  bo  a  public  calamity, and  not  forOermany  alone;  and  that  is 
certainly  the  reason  why  the  European  public  with  breathless  anxiety 
fulIoiTs  the  tragedy  of  S:tn  Remo.  The  Crown  Prince  was  known  to  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  pejice  and  cou»tilutioual  ^verumeut ;  as  (o  bis 
son,  we  are  ftanding  Itefore  the  unknown.  ]t  is  certain  that  be  lias 
c^fts  of  the  first  order;  be  id  honcel  and  upri|rlit  in  character,  an  inlel- 
ligent  and  capable  soldier,  has  a  hi{;b  eeiise  of  his  duties,  and  is  happy  in 
his  family  Itfix  JBut  he  can  scarcely  have  the  maturity  eo  dwlrable  for 
the  arduous  UksV  that  may  fall  upon  liim. 

The  all-abfiorbin|^  int4.'rvBts  of  politics  make  it  impo^iblc  to  give  mnch 
attention  to  other  domains  of  contemporary  German  lil'u  and  thoii^tbt. 
But  I  must  recall  the  death  of  Max  Diine'ker,  the  historian  ;  of  JulikQ 
chmidt,  author  of  the  best  history  of  modem  literature  ;  of  Wilhclm 
cherer,  an  eminent  professor  of  the  German  language  at  the  University 
of  Berlin;  and  of  von  Iluelsen,  director  of  the  Royal  fheatrea.  The 
bitter  wnH  an  able  administrator  and  honourable  roan,  but  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  in  bis  pniise.  The  tiiQ;;lc  fai^'t  tliat  as  a  private  enter- 
prise the  German  theatre  nt  Berlin  representing  the  high  class  drama 
could  succeed  by  the  side  uf  the  lar^ly  iiuhMdiKiMl  Hoyal  theatre,  13  the 
moKt  telling  criticism  of  his  directorship.  Wm  succet«or.  Count  Ilolko 
von  Uochbt-rg,  known  as  a  musical  graDd-scigneur,  bas  heavy  work  to 
raise  again  the  Koyal  stage  to  a  fitting  rankj  but  he  has  shown  great 
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activity,  and  promises  to  do  well.     Two  new  and  large  theatres  are  in 
preparation  at  Berlin,  the  one  to  he  directed  by  Herr  Bamay,  the  well- 
known  actor,  the  other  by  Oscar  Blumentbal,  a  dramatic  author  and 
critic.     His  last  comedy,  "The  Black  Veil,"  has  not  been  Bnccessfal,  for 
the  interest  is  exhaaeted  with  the  first  act,  and  Wildenbmch's  tragedy, 
'*  The  New  Command,"   treating  the  introduction  of  celibacy  under 
Gregory  VII.,  although  it  went  through  a  hundred  representatioDB, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  productions  which  succeed  rather  by  their  tendency 
than  their  intrinsic  value.     Much  noise  was  lately  made  by  the  director 
of  the  Munich  Royal  Theatre  returning  two  dramas  of  Count  Schack 
and  Paul  Heyse,  which  be  had  accepted  for  representation,  because  the 
authors  had  voted  against  the  (rovernment  in  the  reform  of  the  statutes 
of  the  Order  of  Merit.   The  Prince  Regent,  however,  was  better  advised, 
and  reversed  the  decision.     Ebers  has  turned  out  a  new  novel,  "  The 
Bride  of  the  Nile."    I  confess  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  wade  through 
the  three  volumes,  but  the  critics  are  at  one,  that  it  is  still  poorer 
than    hia   former  works.      The  times   of  remote  antiquity  are  not  a 
proper  domain  for  the  historical  novel,  which  requires,  as  Sir  W.  Scott's 
best  works  show,  familiarity  and  affinity  on  the  part  of  the  reader  with 
the  subject.     For  that  purpose  we  know  by  far  too  little  of  the  real  and 
daily  life  of  the  sixth  century  in  Egypt,  and  the  laborious  effort  which 
tries  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  separates  us  from  it  produces  a  beavy  and 
duUiog  effect.     We  may  try  to  reconstruct  those  times  in  the  study,  but 
we  cannot  resuficitate  them ;  the  author  cannot  impart  a  real  internt  to 
bis  work,  which  smells  too  much  of  the  lamp.    Much  better  is  Baumbach'f 
"  Truggold,"  which  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  gives  a  very 
characteristic  picture  of  a  pretty  German  Court  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  of  the  mania  for  alchemy  which  was  then  raginp. 
Julius  Wolff  has  availed  himself  of  the  Lurtey  legend  for  an  epic  poem ; 
his  verse  is  at  times  very  slovenly,  but  it  is  full  of  fresh  spirit  and  inter- 
spersed with  charming  songs.     With  Paul  Heyse 's  new  novel,  "  Der 
Roman  der  Stiftsdame,"  we  enter  into  the  broad  daylight  of  the  present 
time,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  pleasant  light.     It   is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  heroine,  revolted  at  the  maltreatment  of  an  actor  by  her  uncle, 
an  old  piefist  hypocrite,  should  ask  the  actor's  pardon  and  kiss  the 
hand  which  her  hated  cousin  had  touched  with  his  whip ;  but  that  this 
should  be  sufficient  to  iuduce  a  noble  and  proud  girl  to  elope  with  the 
actor,  who  from  the  first  appears  to  be  a  hollow  fellow,  and  to  many  i 
him,  seems  incredible.     On  the  whole  the  book  is  a  failure,  though  it 
contains  many  beauties  of  detail,  and  the  lady's  features  in  her  later  hfe 
are  strikingly  brought  out.     Spielhagen's  new  novel,   "  Was  will  das 
werden,"  is  as  unpalatable  as  his  former  ones  ;  the  reader  is  overwhelmed 
by  a  prodigious  mass  of  matter,  handled  merely  in  the  party  spirit, 
which  represents  every  clergyman  as  a  fool    or  a  knave.      If  many 
editions  are  a  proof  of  sterling  value,  Dr.  Stinde  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  several  volumes  on  "  The  Buchholz  Family,"  for  some  of 
them  have  reached  the  fiftieth  edition,  but  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
concur  in  that  proposition,  and  it  seems  on  the  contrary,  to  me,  a  very 
doubtful  testimony  to  the  German  readers'  taste.     It  is  said  that  these 
novels  represent  real  Berlin  life  of  the  middle  classes.     It  may  be  bo, 
but  then  it  is  life  with  all  its  platitudes,  and  unredeemed  by  any  higher 
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jiiration.     The  luit  volunw  is  made  up  of  travelling  eketdies  in  Italy 
'  the  moftt  commonplace  type. 

A  charming  Ifook  is  the  "  Itecollections  of  an  Alsatiitn,"  by  Baron 

)ilrckhcini,  which  coea  far  to  prove  how  strong  the  connection  of  the 

kif^hcr  clusaes  of  Alaace  with  Germany  was,  even  in  this  century.     It 

i-ODtAios  interesting  itooounis  of  the  public  career  of  the  author  under 

the  Kcfitorutiuu  and  under  the  July  monarchy,  vheu  he  waa  Prefect  at 

Jliim  diiriiij*  Win  ea|itivity  ofLouis  NspoWn,  and  warned  the  Govcm- 

tnoiit  that  bit;   iraid   was  suru   to  nuiki:  an  attempt  ui  e*oapL>,  to  which 

rarniug,  bowi^ver,  MiuisU'rH  turned  n  deaf  ear. 

Of  great  retrospective  interest  is  the  first  volume  of  Ueocral  TOD 
^Btzmer'x  Memoirs, "  Under  the  HoUeuzolivrus,"  because  it  givea  a 
rriea  of  letters  of  the  Emperor  William  in  the  time  of  his  youth. 
"Writtng  on  December  25,  l^^l,  and  speaking  hi  a  possible  alliance  of 
Austria  and  Kni;Iaud  in  order  to  prevent  Uusstan  conquest  in  tho  Eastj 
lie  ^a^s  :  "  I  quite  af>ree  with  you,  that  a  participation  of  Prussia  in  this 
var  would  be  most  fortunate  for  us,  for  nothinf^  is  more  dangerous  to 
oui  «rslvm  thau  a  lon^  peace.  Our  material  weakness  is  TrighLful  if  wo 
compare  with  ourncij»hbouring  States.  M'emuU  overcome  this  weakness 
by  iDtcllcctual  furct-v,  and  those  are  principally  to  be  found  io  the  army." 
March  SI,  \'i'l'i,  -.  "Ah  ro^rds  tho  oiterool  position  of  our  Suite,  I  (]iiito 
agree  with  you,  ifiu  1^15  the  nation  had  kuowu  that  eleven  yeurs  after 
the  summit  of  glory  and  prestige,  nothing  but  tho  rcoollectiou  of  it 
wonid  remain,  it  would  not  have  sacriiiccd  everything  for  such  a  result. 
We  are  solemnly  plt>ilgt?d  to  maintain  and  to  secure  ton  pi;ople  of  eleven 
Riilliuns  the  place  which  it  obtained  by  exertions  which  were  never  acoQ 
bcfrire,  and  will  not  be  seen  in  the  future.  Rut  that  is  now  entirely 
lu»L  from  view  ;  on  the  coutmry,  we  bavo  to  hear  that  it  \^ouid  bo 
ridiculous  for  eleven  millions  to  aspire  to  a  great  poBttion,  ilauked  as  we 
are  by  nations  of  forty  inilUon«.  They  who  speak  thu«  forget*  however, 
that  that  pu«itioa  w:i8  won  by  three  millions,  who,  with  a  very  weakened 
allicU  army,  overthrew  the  long-dreaded  Colo^us.  What  those  three 
millione  acliiuved  by  force  of  entliusiasm,  must  now,  with  eleven  millions, 
b«  regained,  by  rousing  and  fuithering  the  foiecs  of  inli-lligcnce."  A 
mun  who  in  Itis  twenty-ninth  year  entertained  such  ideas,  was  eertttinly 
destined  to  lead  Germany  to  anity. 

or  a  more  ambitious  character  are  the  memoirs  entitled,  "  From  ray 
Life  and  my  Time,"  of  which  £rne.it  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  elder 
Lrotlier  of  Prince  Albert,  Iu8  just  publislied  the  first  volume. 
Tiio  uugu«l  author  mys  tliat,  having  constantly  participated  in  the 
history  of  llic  last  iilty  ycunt,  and  having  been  a  witnc«*  of  decisive 
events,  he  is  cunvinci?d  that  only  those  will  bo  able  to  maintnin  n  secure 
footing  in  future  records  who  have  taken  cute  to  lis.  the  part  tlicy  took 
in  writing.  This  eunviction  made  him  subdue  theseruple,  that  it  might 
appear  undesirable  for  s  German  prince  to  enter  into  ihiii  kind  of  his- 
torical literature.  "  I  bad,  during  half  a  uentury,  the  opportunity  of 
standing  in  the  front  ranks.  I  have&een  much.  1  havt:  ehnrplv  watched 
events,  and  no  competent  jud<>c  of  tlie  time  will  doubt  the  mudi'sl  part 
I  hud  in  tbe  fate  ol  my  country.  My  book  i*  founded  on  an  iDTcstiga- 
tion  of  comprehensive  materials,  on  a  large  correspondence  centring  ia 
my  boiuc,  on  the  publiu  oichivcs,  and  on  the  joarnaLs  of  my  periioaal 
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experiences,  whidi  serve  as  a  tnutirorthy  guide."  The  book  furlj  keepe 
the  promiEe  of  the  preface^  for  it  contains  an  ioteresting  narratire  of  the 
moBt  remarkable  episodes  of  the  Duke's  life  up  to  I860,  and  manj 
valuable  documents. 

Speaking  of  art,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Scbwabe,  a  native  of 
Hamburg,  vho  made  a  large  fortune  in  England,  has  presented  his 
native  town  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  pictures,  mostiy  of  the 
modem  English  school,  such  as  Landseer  and  Herbert,  also  of  Koenier, 
Horace  Vernet,  Tidemand,  and  Lutteroth. 

A  school  for  Eastern  languages  was  opened  this  month  at  Berlio, 
destined  for  pupils  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  in  Eastern 
coontries. 

H.  Gbppceen, 


CONTEMPORARY   RECORDS. 


L— APOLOGETIC    THEOLOGY. 


*HB  moft  comprefaeneiTc  piece  of  apology  titat  has  appeared  in  oar 
language  for  some  time  in  the  "  Self-Revelation  of  Go«l,"»  hy  Dr. 
l-larris,  of  Yalu  Univereity.  His  former  workj  on  tho  "  Fhiloeoplucal 
Baaia  of  Theism/'  dealt  nitli  the  premippositioDS  of  religious  knowledge; 
and  in  the  present  Tolumc  he  applies  the  prtnoiples  there  estahlishetl 
"  ill  examiniag  the  reality  of  Qud'B  ri'vchitioii  uf  Himself,  in  the  expe- 
rience or  consGiouflneas  of  men,  and  the  rcrilicfltion  ol'  the  eame  by  His 
further  revdation  of  Himself  in  the  constitution  and  en-goiag  of  the 
univerM  and  in  Christ."  The  subject  is  divided  into  four  part^,  in  the 
firjit  of  which  the  "  origin  of  thii  hnowlodge  of  God  "  is  treated  as  ex- 
isting in  man*8  implicit  coiigciouHDess,  an  a  spontaoeoua  feeling  and 
bvhef,  before  hi:  Luh  dehncd  it  iu  thought  or  asked  for  evidifocc  of  ita 
truth.  Purl  II.  dealt)  with  the  prool  that  "  an  abitolutc  and  uncon- 
ditioned B«iDg  exist£,  and  is  manifested  in  the  universe,"  which  recent 
l^ngliali  and  American  theologians  have  in  the  Authore  opinion  too 
mod)  neglected.  Part  III.  considers  "what  the  ahEolitte  Being  is 
revealed  to  be  in  the  conHlitutiun  ami  course  of  Nature ;  "  and  Purl  IV. 
"  the  revelation  of  God  in  Chri*t,"  showing  "  the  unity  and  contiouity 
of  Uod'a  revelattOD  of  Himseif  in  Nature  and  in  thu  su{M>rnalural,  from 
tlie  beginning  of  motion  in  tho  homogeneous  stoti  through  the  succes- 
sive epochs  of  the  physical  erolution,  till  rational  man  appearst;  and 
then  in  the  progrewivc  education  and  development  of  man  in  the  moral 
nrttem  until  the  great  epoch  in  the  progrccs  of  the  moral  system  when 
God  in  Christ  appcnr^,  reconciling  tho  world  to  Himsell,  elevating 
men  id  u  new  birth  by  the  spirit  into  a  higher  and  spiritual  humanity, 
whieb  i»  Chri^t'^  kiugdotn  of  righteousness  and  peace  on  earth." 
All  the  most  recent  counter-theories  are  ably  met  and  criticised,  and 
though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  all  the  arguoienta  in  so  bulky 
a  volume  to  Ikj  equally  conclusive,  Dr.  Harris  never  fails  to  be  eog- 
gestive,  even  where  he  does  not  carry  complete  conviction  ;  whilt!  the 
Uioroughly  sy6temati«  nature  of  his  work  contrasts  favoiurubly  with  the 
fugitive  and  fragmcutary  character  of  so  much  of  our  moderu  apologetic 
writing. 

Messrs.  Clark  have  also  issued  two  important  additJons  to  their 
Foreign  Theological  Library  in  Kbrard's  "Apologetics"  and  Frank's 
"  Christian  Certainty.''!  ^'-  Ebrard's  scientificand  historic  attainraenta 

•  "The  Self-B«veUii(.n  of  tJoH."  Bj-  S.  Himtw,  D.D.,  1,1.. IX,  Pro(«»or  of  Sy«t«natic 
Tkeologr  io  Valo  Univcraity.    KdiuUrKh  :  T.  &  T.  Cliu-k.     ISH7. 

t  "Apolog«tic(i:  or,  tb«  SoieatiGc  V  iadtetUon  ol  (.'htiitiutity.''  BfJ.  11.  A.  Klmrd, 
Ph. I).,  D.U.  TViUuliktcd  by  lUr.  V.'.  Stv*tt,  it.A-,  *ad  Kcv.  Jobn  MftciilionoQ.  MA. 
"Sjnum  ot  tlw  Clihatun  CuUiDty."  By  Ur.  (>.  Pnak.  TrualaWd  by  Rev. 
MuricaJ.  Hvvu,  B.A.    >UlinUirgb  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
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enable  him  to  criticise  the  current  anti-Christian  theories  in  oiinate 
detail  and  with  much  force ;  but  he  aims  at  too  rigid  a  demonstration  to 
be  wholly  acceptable  to  the  English  mind,  with  its  healthy  instinct 
against  over-elaborate  deductions  in  theology.  Neither  ia  his  treatment 
of  opponents  as  temperate  as  we  have  now  grown  accustomed  to  expect 
But  with  these  drawbacks  there  is  enough  of  real  value  in  these  "  Apolo- 
getics "to  make  one  wish  they  had  been  done  into  better  English; 
for  the  translation  is  un-idiomatic  and  awkward  to  an  extent  that 
can  hardly  fait  to  repet  the  English  reader.  Dr.  Frank's  "Chris- 
tian Cert^nty  "  is  an  equally  rigorous  deduction  of  the  proposition  that 
Christian  certainty — meaning  by  the  phrase,  not  the  personal  assurance 
of  salvation,  but  the  conviction  that  the  Christian  truth  is  a  reality — "  ia 
derived  from  the  special  moral  experience  of  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion." The  first  part  ot  the  book  deals  with  the  nature  of  this  certainty, 
and  the  second  with  its  relation  to  the  objects  of  faith,  which  are 
divided  into  immanent  and  transcendent ;  the  latter  of  which  must  of 
course  be  historically  known  from  without,  but  can  only  be  experimen- 
tally certified  from  within.  The  argument,  which  extends  throng 
nearly  500  pages,  is  closely  reasoned,  but  only  appeals  directly  to  those 
who  admit  the  reality  of  the  initial  experience  upon  which  it  in  founded, 
and  is  to  that  extent  rather  dogmatic  than  apologetic.  The  position  is 
that  of  evangelical  Protestantism. 

"Man's  Knowledge  of  Man  and  of  God,"'*  the  Donellao  lec- 
ture for  1881^85,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  Though  deal- 
ing with  a  great  subject  in  small  compass,  it  ia  thorough  in  treat- 
ment, lucid  in  expression,  and  full  of  effective  illustration.  Iti 
object  is  to  show,  "firstly,  that  there  is  such  an  analogy  between  belief 
in  pereonal  man  and  in  a  persoual  God,  that  whoever  accepts  the  one  u 
thereby  proved  capable  of  attaining  to  the  other;  and  secondly,  that  not 
only  do  the  same  ditficulties  meet  us  in  believing  human  personality  as 
those  we  have  to  face  in  believing  that  of  God,  but  the  perplexities  ia 
our  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  inexplicable  unless  we  follow  that 
knowledge  out  into  tliat  divine  sphere  to  which  its  .anaiogies  lead  us." 
This  is  a  fruitful  line  of  thought,  which  has  been  made  far  too  little  use 
of  in  the  present  day,  and  these  lectures  are  a  valuable  and  suggestive 
incitement  to  its  pursuit 

To  turn  to  more  special  departmentsof  apology,  we  have  two  strikin<* 
books  on  miracles,  frum  very  dilferent  points  of  view.  Dr.  Bruce'a 
"  Miraculous  Klement  in  the  Gospcls"t  'S  an  able  and  exhaustive  defence 
of  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  The  various  views  of  what  a 
miracle  is  are  first  discussed ;  and  it  is  thus  shown  that  on  no  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  can  the  miraculous  element  in  them  be 
eliminated.  The  Gospel  miracles  are  then  considered  in  detail,  with  the 
conclusion  that  they  enter  into  tlie  substance  of  revelation,  and  are  not 
merely  confirmatory  signs— that  is,  that  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
self-revelation  of  Christ.  Precisely  the  converse  view  is  takeu  in  "The 
Kernel  and  the  Husk,"  J  one  of  those  books  that  are  likely  to  meet  with 

*  ' '  Man's  Knowledge  of  Mao  &ad  God."  Six  Discourses  delivered  before  the  Uoi- 
verait^  of  Dublio,  1K84~85.     By;  R.  Trovers  Smibh.  1).D.     l«ndon:  Uaomtllaii  &  Co. 

t  "The  Miraculous  Eteni«nt  in  the  Goipels."  By  Alexander  Balm&in  &uce,  D.D. 
London :  Hodder  &  Stuii|;hton. 

;  -'  TJie  Kernel  and  the  Husk  :  Letters  on  Spintual  ChristiMiity."  By  tbo  Author 
of  "  PhilochriBtuB  "  and  "  OncsimiiB."    London  :  ^lacmillan  &  Co. 
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t  justice,  as  bein^  ton  ne^tive  for  one  class  of  readeirs,  and  not 

live  unouirli  for  nnothor.     Tho  liook,  whioli  is  intensely  autobio- 

pliicat  in  tone,  is  ca-tl  in  tlie  furm  of  a  series  of  letters  to  a.  triond 

ho  Uiinhs  tlint  becunse  h«  rejects  miracles  he  tntiBt  rtject  Cbristiu.tiity; 

id  the  author  iii  his  preface  "  bcga  «U  tlioie  irbo  worship  a  mirAcoloaa 

Ihrist  vrithoui  doubt  or  difficulty  to  pause  aud  reiid  no  farther."     flU 

n  view,  which  hu  boca  more  or  lew  developed  in  all  hi^  preTioua 

ork?,  ig  that  the  more  esMnUally  miraculous  events  recorded  in  the 

loapcU,  inclndiiii;  the  mstcrial  rosarrcotion,  did  not  happen,  and   are 

loe  to  honest  illusion  of  the  writers;  but  lh*t.  this  oiuy  brings  into 

clearer  wlief  the  eeaential  tmth  of  Christianity  and  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

The*  key  to  this  paradox  Ilea  in  the  conviction  tliul  spirit  ia  the  sole 

reality,  nnd  that  matter  is  only  u  name  for  centra  of  foitie  ;  an  hypothesis 

which  apologists  of  very  varions  scbooU  are  rather  too  ca^r  jusl  now 

to  press  into  their  service.     If  such  idealiain  should  become  popular  in 

the  future,  "The  Kernel  and  the  Husk'*  would  appeal  to  a  larger  circle; 

otherwise  its  reni  usefulness  is  likely  to  he  limited  to  the  few  who  aocept 

ltd  very  que«bionabIo  philosophical  foundation. 

Mr.  Ilow's  "  Future  Itetribiition"  *'  if  a  patient  and  tboroujifh  examiQa* 
tion  of  its  eubjcut,  whioli  contracts  favourably  with  i\\tt  many  haaty  and 
partisan  utterances  of  reoeiit  dayti.  His  uwn  view  is  that  Scripture  and 
naeon  alike  point  to  indcBuitcposeibiUtics  both  of  probation  and  purg^ttiou 
beyond  the  g^rave ;  the  Scriptural  paBsag«fl  beini^  sified  and  weif^hed  with 
a  temperance  and  ttiou;;litrulne$s  which  ahould  make  the  book  a  really 
valuable  work  of  reference  upon  the  question,  even  apart  from  the  nnthor's 
own  conclui<ioD3,  whicli,  however,  are  expressed  with  all  the  diQtdeueo 
which  heliu  the  subject. 

Another  valuable  ninnoj;raph  on  an  important  point  of  apnloiiy  is 
Mr,  StatitonV  "Jewish  iind  Christian  Messiah. ""f  Fully  in  Bjinpathy 
with  all  that  can  he  called  the  established  re'tnltii  of  mndcrn  bibhciil 
criticism,  Mr.  Stunton  reco^izes  "that  illufiun,  followed  by  Lbe 
diwipline  of  ei[|H>rienc(>  and  diBappnintment,  ptnyed  no  nuimportaot 
part  in  the  forinutiou  and  definition  of  the  clearest  Messianic  hope  of 
Isrnei,"  and  ci>nsei]ueiu1y  th.tt  the  valuo  of  tlie  testimony  uf  prophecy 
to  Christ  does  nut  lie  in  coiucious  prediction,  us  wim  unen  eupposcil,  but 
arises  Ihiit  "  lilt!  uutunl  purposewhioh  the  development  of  the  Uus.tianic 
expectation  in  hraei  discbari^ed  ebould  prove  to  any  one  who  believes 
n  the  I>ivine  ordering  of  the  world's  history  that  this  expectation  was 

wi^ned  by  (iod In  other  word?,  the    hisl^rical  fact  of  the 

influi'nee  of  the  Old  Testament  in  preparing  the  world  for  the  coniiiif; 
of  C)iri»t  out;ht  to  convince  us  of  ita  true  conncctiou  with  the  Gu^pi-l 
dis|>('iiv:)tiriu  as  part  of  one  grand  Hcheme  in  the  connsels  of  Divine 
Providence."  This  thesis  is  worked  out  with  a  ooooesnvenecs  of  temper 
and  a  thoroughness  of  treatment  which  leave  little  to  be  deHtreil. — "  The 
Charter  of  Christianity,"!  by  Dr.  Tait,  doei*  not  folfil  the  promise  of 
its  second  title — "An  Examination,  in  the  Light  of  MoJern  Crilicistn. 
of  our   BlesBod    Lord's    Sermon  on  the  Mount."      It  is  an  excellent 

*  "  Futart  R«tribnt>nn  viowMl  in  tliu  Light  of  tUunu  miiI  kovrJ&tJnn."  By  C.  A. 
Bur,  U.A..  Pr»l>«D<lBTy  of  St.  rniil'M.      Lonilnn  :   laliutor.      1.44; 

t  "Tbe  Jevriih  kixl  tbo  Chriitua  Mcniah."  A  VnaAy  intlio  Kkrliot Hiitory  o( 
ChnatlAiitcy-    Ily  V.  U.  Suoton.  M.A.     EdiDbniK)) :  T.  &  T.  C'luk 

I  ■•  Tbc  CUrtcr  vt  Ciitiatiaiiit?."  By  Aiidnnr  Tiut,  LL  [>.  LoculoD :  U<nU«-  ft 
St«uKkU>a, 
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faomiletio  exposition,  though  perhaps  somewhat  diffiise  ;  bat  the  recent 
critical  attacks  on  the  morality  of  the  Hermon  on  the  Uotmt  are  not 
dealt  with. — "The  Bible  and  the  Age"*  is  also  a  disappoinf»Dg  title, 
being  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  aathority  of  the  Bible  by  a  recamaoe 
to  the  intellectual  mysticism  of  the  second  century — a  principle  of  inter- 
pretation which  is  often  suggestive,  and  will  always  have  its  esoterie 
adherents,  but  is  wholly  out  of  the  region  of  sctentific  apology.  The 
many  forms  in  which  mysticism  is  reappearing  are  a  remarkable  charae- 
teristicof  our  age. — In  "  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity ,"t  Dr.  Westoott 
continues  the  course  of  thought  of  his  "  Christus  Coosammator." 
Neither  volume  is  controversial,  but  both  are  instances  of  that  higher 
form  of  constructive  apology  which  exhibits  the  adequacy  of  Christian 
truth  to  meet  the  wante  of  each  new  age.  This  volume  deals  with  the 
Christian  aspects,  first,  of  the  "  elements,"  then  of  the  "  organization," 
of  social  life. — "Liberalism  in  Religion "{  is  an  admirable  volame  of 
sermons  to  London  congregations  on  some  of  the  fallacies  and  shallov- 
nesses  of  popular  irreligion.  Mr.  Page  Roberts  disclaims  any  politioal 
connotation  for  his  title,  and  "  is  certain  tbat  liberalism  in  religion  it 
conservatism  o/ religion," 

Among  smaller  books  should  be  noticed  Bow's  "  Manual  of  Christian 
Evidences,"^  an  excellent  little  compendium,  dealing  first  with  "  the  moral 
evidences,"  then  with  "the  miraculous  attestation";  "  Pragmentaiy 
Beoords  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  ||  a  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the 
argument  for  Christianity  from  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  Momerie's 
"  Belief  in  Qod/'^  a  defence  of  belief  in  a  personal  God  against  agnoatio 
and  other  objections ;  "  The  Creeds  of  the  Church  and  Modern 
ThoughC**  by  G.  Bulstrode;  "Kational  Aspects  of  Revealed  Truth8,"tt 
by  E.  B.Ottley;  "  .(Enigma  Vitie,"}  J  by  J.  M.  Wilson,  an  improvement 
in  style  upon  his  last  book,  *'  Nature,  Man,  and  God,"  but  slighter;  aod 
a  translation  of  Edwards'  "  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  §§ 

In  Germany  there  have  been  more  contributions  to  the  philosophy  <£ 
religion  than  to  apology  proper.  But  the  continuation  of  F.  Hettinger'i 
■"Apologie  des  Ohristenthums "  {Freiburg:  Herder)  should  be  men- 
tioned ;  also  some  meditations  in  apologetic  philosophy  by  A.  Stokl, 
entitled  "Das  Christenthum  u.  die  moderner  Irrthiimer"  (Mainz: 
Kirchbim),  and  a  German  translation  of  Heuch'a  "  Nature  of  Unbelief"; 
while  of  other  foreign  works  we  may  uotice  F.  Vigouroux.'  "  Les  Livres 

*  "  The  Bible  and  the  Age."'    By  Cothbert  CoUingwood,  M.A.     London  :  T.  Kwhet 
Unwin. 

f'Social  AspcctsofChristiJinity.'    Jiy  B.  F.  Weatcott,  P.D.,  D.C.L.     London  »nd 
Cambridge  :  MacmtlliU).     )8H7< 

i  "  Liberalism  in  It«l)gion,  and  other  Sunnons,"  By  W.  Pago  Roborta.  London  :  Smitti 
Ht  Elder. 

g  "  A  Manual  of  Christian  Evidences."     By  Itev.  ('.  A.  Uow.    LddcIod:  Ilodder  & 
Stongliton.     1887. 

II  "  Fragmentary  Records  of  Jesus  of  Nn/arcth."     From  the  Letters  uf  a  Contem- 
porary. By  F.  R.  Wynne.  A.M.     London:  Hoilder  &  .Stoiij^hton.     I8.S7. 

^  "Belief  in  God."    By  Rep.  A,  W,  Moincne.      London  and  Edinburgh:  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

*•  "The  Creeds  of  the  Chnrgh,  and  Modern  Thought."     Six  Sermons.    By  Ueorge 
Balstrode.     Delghton  &  Bell. 

■tt  "Rational  Aaiieuta  uf  some  Revealed  Truths."      By  K  II.  Ottley.      Riviniiiiona. 
1887. 

;;  "Enigma  Vita' i   or,  Christianity  and  Modern  Thought"     By  T.   M.   Wilson. 
London  :  Uoddcr  &  Ktougbton. 

1^  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  -Atonement."    By  the  Rev.  Lewia  Edwards    TnoaUted  by 
the  Rev.  U.  C.  Edwards.    London  :  Hodder  &.  Stou-hton. 
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SikiaU  ot  la  Critique  raUonalUte  "  (Paris :  Uo^or  ct  Chomoviz),  atk  abJo 
trealoMtit  of  the  Hiibject  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view  ;  and  two  essays  on 
apology—*'  Lee  Proffrfes  de  I'Apolo^liqtie,"  by  Dn  Broglie  (.-Innaiw  d« 
Phitat.  Chrdt.  Fel).,  Paris:  Lil>r.  Fatris  Crctt^,  an(l"De  I'Apolog^iique 
aua  XLX"  Siccio,"  by  Fontaine  (Pans:  Libr.  Palni£) ;  and  two  Italian 
lN>uk» — "  1)  Progrosso  della  Sctenu  e  siii  lUpporti  coUa  [levelaxioQe,"  by 
<i.  Cerriochi  (Peroffin :  Santticci) ,  and  "  II  Dogma  e  le  Scienxe  po»itive," 
a  ooDstderaiion  of  "  The  apulogclic  inissioas  of  the  clergy  in  the  tnudi-m 
conflict  between  reoaon  and  faith,"  by  A.  Stopp&ni  (\Uiland:  Uumolard}. 

J.   R.  iLUNaVORTU. 
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'WmsTDKii  or  nut  there  ie  truth  ia  tho  compluiot  that  oriental  studtc* 
are  ne^li^jtcd  in  this  country,  certain  it  is  that  oriental  scholars  have 
never  tieen  so  keen  oi-  eo  active  m  tlit-'y  are  at  present.  While  tf>0 
spade  has  been  disinterring  the  monuments  of  the  past,  there  haa  never 
uecQ  any  laelt  of  icholars  to  interpret  and  explain  what  has  beon  found. 
At  timvis  the  work  of  disoovery  and  of  deciplierraent  has  been  carried  t>a 
together;  the  wielder  of  the  spade  has  also  bean  the  iDtvrprcter  of  the 
rccordti  be  lias  exhumed.  The  E^ypt  Explorativa  Fund  lias  been  for- 
tonati*  in  securing  the  services  of  more  than  one  such  example  of  a  happy 
combination  of  powers,  notably  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Naville,  who  has  jaat 
published  tho  nwult*  of  his  explorations  lo  the  CMtfrn  part  of  the  Egyj- 
■tian  Delta  in  the  year  ISSo.*  Here  tlic  principal  object  of  bis  investi- 
gation was  the  site  of  Saft-cbUeuneli,  on  the  line  of  an  old  canal  about 
midway  between  Za<^Kig  and  Ttil-t.'1-K.cbir.  Araony:  the  rubbish* 
leaps  cf  an  ancient  city,  biit  practised  eye  had  detected  a  block  of 
ilack  granitt^,  wbioti  mtii^t  have  formed  part  of  a  mouumL>nt,  rn);]fmcnts 
of  which  were  in  the  Balak  Museum,  where  the  name  cf  the  .Arabian 
noine  had  been  read  upon  them.  Kxcavutions  eooii  <ibowcd  that  bis 
first  BUrmise  was  ri^ht.  The  relics  of  a  vast  monolilhio  flhrinc  were 
brought  to  li<>bt,  which  h:id  been  constructed  by  Nectancbo  II.,  the 
last  cf  the  native  Pharaohs,  in  honour  of  the  god  Sopt,  "  the  lord  of  tho 
Kast."  From  the  mutilated  inscription  which  once  adorned  it  "Mr. 
Navillc  has  gathered  two  facts,  one  historical  and  the  other  geogra- 
phical. In  the  Hist  place  It  wouhl  appear  that  Diodoro^  muct  have 
been  mistaken  in  saying  that  Nectancbo,  ailcr  an  cosy  defeat  ab  the 
bandH  of  the  Persians,  collect^  bin  treasurer  and  iled  into  Ethiopia,  tho 
coiittnta  of  the  iotcriptton  pointing  rather  "  to  a  long  reign,  at  the  end 
of  which  Ncctancbo  may  have  become  vassal  or  tributary  of  the  great 
king."  In  the  Bftcond  place  wc  find  that  the  spot  where  the  abrino  was 
etected  wns  ti'rmcd  Kes,  Kow  Kes  in  certain  geographical  listx  la 
called  "  the  land  of  Kesom,"  while  it  lias  long  since  beun  remarlted  that 
Pbaknea,  tlic  <irccic  lumc  of  t)ie  capital  nf  the  Arabian  noine,  was  n 
compound  of  the  deGnite  article  j>a,  and  the  Koptic  name  Kd*.  It 
therefore  Lecooies  clear  that  Salt  was  the  ancient  city  of  the  god  Sopt, 
nulled  Kc9  in  the  time  of  Neetanebo  II.,  and  Kesem  at  an  earlier  \tcni>d, 
the  latter  name  explaining  the  "Gcecm  of  Arabia,"  by  which  the 
.Septuagint  translators  render  the  Goshen  of  Genesis.  Mr.  Naville 
•  "tio*h«ii  aiidUMtihtiuaof  Saft^l-Ueanek."     Lonibu:  Trabn«i  &  Co.    18S7. 
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fertber  believes  that  he  has  difcovered  the  name  of  the  land  of  Kamaes 
(or  Raamses),  to  which  the  breUirea  of  Joseph  came,  in  a  papyrus  of  the 
age  of  Ramses  III.  Here  reference  'u  made  to  "a  temple  of  Ramses  IL" 
sitnated  apparently  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Saft.  He  holds  that 
"  the  land  of  Ramses,"  which  derived  its  name  from  a  king  who  had  i 
special  partiality  for  this  district  and  filled  it  with  splendid  buildioga, 
was  a  wider  term  than  "  the  land  of  Kesem " ;  the  latter  being  con- 
fined to  the  small  tract  of  country  of  which  Saft  was  the  centre.  It  it 
worth  noting  that,  in  the  time  of  Seti,  the  father  of  Ramses  II.,  the 
whole  tract  was  Btill  marsh-land,  and  had  not  yet  been  organized  into  t 
nome. 

In  a  review  of  Prof.  Schiaparelli's  valuable    work  on  the  FunenJ 
Ritual  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,*  which  had  been  discovered  by  him  in 
1877,  Prof.  Masp«o  has  opeoed  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  primitin 
Egyptian  religiou.t      He  has  inaugurated   a  method  of  studying  the 
reiigioua  texts  of  the  old  Egyptians,  which,  however  much  opposed  it  may 
be  to  current  systems  of  interpretation,  is  the  method  of  science  and 
reason,  and  must  ultimately  be  accepted  as  alone  satisfactory.     Instead 
of  reading  into  the  texts  the  ideas  of  a  later  philosophical  age,  he  has 
endeaTOured  to  discover  what  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phraseathey  em- 
body, and  consequently  what  must  have  been  their  original  signifintioo. 
He  has  been  assisted  in  his  task  by    the  religious  texts  of  the  Old 
Bmpire  discovered  by  himself  on  the  walls  of  the  pyramids  of  Tetaand 
Pepi,  and  translated  in  the  "  Recueil  de  Travaux  relatifs  h,  la  Philologie  et 
&  I'Arch^ologie  ^yptiennes  et  assyriennes."   These  texts  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  comparing  the  religious  ideas  and  language  of  Egypt  in 
the  fourth  millennium  before  our  era  with  the  ideas  and  language  ofi 
later  day.     The  task  begun  in  a  review  of  Prof.  Schiaparelli's  book,  h» 
been  completed  in  an  elaborate  article  on  Mr.  Naville's  critical  edition  of 
tbe  Book  of  the  Dead.|  The  mystical  monotheism,  the  symbols  and  deep 
spiritual  imagery  that  have  been  discovered  in  early  Egyptian  religion 
have  been  torn  away  with  a  ruthless  hand.     The  religious  conceptions, 
like  the  geographical  notions,  that  underlie  the  Book  of  the    Dead,  ace 
shown  to  be  of  the  crudest  possible  description.     Water  was  believed 
to  have  been  the  primordial  element,  existing  before  the    gods  were 
born,  out  of  which  Shu  arose,  and  climbing  up  a  ladder,  raised  the  sky 
above  his  head,  and  flattened  down  the  earth  beneath  his  feet.     The  dead 
were  regarded  as  passing  into  the  darkness  of  the  west  like  the  sun,  and 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  accordingly  originated  out  of  the  incantations  by 
the  help  of  which  tho  departed  were  enabled  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
they  met  with  after  death,  and  to  live  with  the  sun  in  an  earthly  Para- 
dise, or  in  the  gardens  of  Osiris,  the  god  of   the  dead.     But  different 
views  prevailed  in  regard  both  to  the  dead  man  himself  and  to  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.     According  to  some  the  spirit  after  death  took  the 
form  of  a  bird,  according  to  others  it  was  a  double  or  shadow,  while  the 
priests  of  Ra,  the  sun-god  of  Heliopolis,  taught  a  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis.   The  school  of  Abydos,  the  worshippers  of  Osiris,  believed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  entrance  to  the  next  world  was  through  the  caverns 
and  subterranean  corridors  of  the  western  mountains  into  which  tbe  sun 
passed  at  night.     Beyond  the  mountains  was  the  desert  of  "  the  other 

*  <■  n  Libra  dei  Fanerali  aegU  uitichl  E^uu."     18B1-2. 

+  Berne  dt  FBittoire  dtt  BeEffion*,  xiiL     1887.  J  jW. 
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world,"  where  the  spirits  of  the  poor  were  destroyed  by  the  eerpente,  the 
MorpioDS,  aad  the  noxious  b«ii8t>  that  infested  it ;  the  spirits  of  the  rich 
Burviving"  by  mfans  of  the  incaiitations  witli  which  they  bait  been  pro- 
vided, until  they  reai.-hcd  the  gardens  of  A*lii,  or  the  fields  of  Offering, 
where  they  wvre  supported  by  tlie  food  ofibred  to  bhera  by  their  friends 
in  the  living  world.     lu  plncu  of  the  moantains  and  the  deaertj  another 
eeboot  declared  that  the  earth  wan  Burrounded  by  an  ocean  in  which 
weie  the  islands  of  the  bluseed,  and  tlut  the  eonlB  of  the  departed  hod 
to  be  Conveyed  to  them  in  tlie  sacred  bark  of  lla.     Others,  again,  main- 
tttiQud  that  tlie  tle-id  mun  ascended  to  hiuven  by  the  steps  of  a  Indder, 
while  there  nere  yet  others  who  imagined  that  his  spirit  never  ledt  the 
tomb  in  nhicli  its  body  was  buried,  but  continued  to  eiist  there,  so  lon^ 
as  it  was  nourished  by  the  ollLTin^  of  its  frieodi'.     In  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  all  these  various  and  inconsistent  doctrines  have  left  their  troues  ; 
tbny  are  found  side  by  utdc  without  any  attempt  ut  their  reconciliation — 
indeed,  it  would  swm  thut  the  Egyptian,  in  his  aiutiely  to  be  swute  on 
(the  other  aide  of  the  grave, neglected  nothing  which  might  possibly  turu 
DUt  to  be  of  service  to  him  there.     It  w,  however,  the  doctrines  of  tha 
two  great  aohools  of  Abydos  and  Hcliopolis  that  are  chiefly  represented 
in  it ;  resulting  in  a  confusion  between  Osiris  the  ^d  of  death,  and  Ra 
the  Sun-god.     Before  its  compilation,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  its 
development  by  successive  additions,  a  doctrine  oi  compensation  aiWr 
death  tor  the  doeds  done  in  the  body  came  to  be  added  to  the  older  and 
mure  muterial  beliefs  of  the  Egyptian  priests.      It  i^  thus  llmt  the 
irab  is  said  to  be  hong  round  the  necU  of  the  deceased  in  order  not 
ily  that  bis  heart  might  not  be  prevented  from  joining  his  body,  but 
to  that  it  migt)t  not  bo  led  to  accuse  the  latter,  before  the  tribunal  of 
FOsiria,  of  the  evil  deeds  commibted  in  tbo  flesh.     Two  strata  of  reli^ona 
belief,  one  older  and  one  later,  are  here  superposed  upon  eaeh  other.     It 
Lgives  us  some  idea  of  the  utitiqnity  ofKgyptian  civilisation  that  all  these 
Ireligious  conceptions  aud  doctrines  should  have  been  amaliriimateil  into 
L ft  single  whole,  in  which  the  distinctions  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  phases  of  belief  had  been  obliterated,  and  new  meanings  bad  been 
ipven  to  many  of  them,  long  before  the  days  of  Menes  and  the  ri«;  of 
the  United  monarchy.     It  also  gives  iu  some  idea  of  the  iuuate  eon- 
Krvatism  of  the  Egyptians  that  the  older  forms  of  faith  should  have 
been,  as  it  were,  embalmed  by  the  side  of  those  of  a  Inter  epoch,  instead 
of  being  dispossessed  and  superseded  by  the  latter.     It  is  like  the  iCgyp* 
tian  system  of  writing  in  which  the  primaeval  piutographii  contluued  to 
be  used  down  to  tlie  lost  aloug  with  characters  that  ropreaeoted  the 
eounds  of  an  alpluibet. 

The  "  Meroilic  iuscriptione,"  so  long   the  puzzle  of  Egyptologists, 
have  yielded  at  lost,  as    it  would  cccm,  to  the  patient  ingenuity  of 
^Briig«eh  Pasha. 

Uu  tbo  monuoients  of  tJie  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  Meroe, 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Barkul,  as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  the 
temples  of  Dakkch  and  I'hila;  and  other  memorials  of  Egyptian  art  in 
T^ubia  and  on  tlie  Upper  Nile,  inscriptions  have  lieeii  found  which 
Ijelong  to  the  princes  aud  populations  of  Cubh  or  Ethiopia.  Some  of 
these  inscriptions  are  in  the  Kgyptian  language,  but  others,  though 
employing  the  Egyptian  mode  of  writing,  are  iu  a  hitherto  undccipbcrcd 
^tmigue,  t  he  Egyptian  cbuacUn  used  in  them  not  having  the  same  values 
TQL.    Lll.  3  r 
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M  tbow  which  they  have  in  Egyptinn.  By  carefully  comparirjj, 
ever,  the  proper  tmoics  found  ia  the  two  claaeee  of  insoriptiuiin,  Bru_ 
baa  heoa  eoabled  to  Jdontiry  some  of  them,  and  in  tills  way  to  rlctcrtatni 
the  values  of  the  Mcroilic  atphabct.*  The  knguago  in  wbiuh  the  nntiv4 
texts  are  eonpoeed  tunas  out  to  bd  »n  oldur  form  of  the  modem  Nuhjl 
dialects.  Brugsch  has  succeeded  in  deciphering  not  only  the  inecrlpj 
tions  which  are  written  in  hieroglyphics,  hut  also  tlitue  which  uij 
inscriWd  in  cnrsivo  demotic,  and  has  thus  poured  a  flood  of  new  ligfa 
apon  the  historj-  of  the  Upper  Kile  in  the  Ptolcronic  and  Roniiin  nge*. 

'While  be  baa  been  solviug  the  riddle  of  the  native  texte,  M.  EugoDi 
Keriltout  han  been  reading  the  Nubian  insoriptions  of  Philu;  and  clgdj 
tvhere  vhich  are  composed  in  £gyptiaii  demotict  It  has  long  Xttei 
known  that  Phils  remained  the  \»*i  refuge  of  pagan  wonihip.  the  priwli 
of  Ibis  not  having  been  cbnscd  from  it^  sncctnary  until  the  overtbroii 
of  the  psgan  Blemmyes  by  Stico  the  Nubian  king  and  Narscs  tbf 
general  of  Justinian,  i^'or  several  eenturies  it  had  bc^n  the  Fibrinc  and 
place  of  pil^imagc  of  tbc  Btemiiiyau  kings.  AfU-r  the  time  o| 
Caraoatla  the  latter  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Koman  dominion  and 
duclarud  themselves  "kings  of  the  Nubian^!.''  \Vhcn  Christtanitr  had 
been  established  throughout  the  Romun  Empire^  and  decMes  bad  bec4 
issued  to  enpprcss  paganism,  the  Nubian  kin^  Terermcn  snrroDDded 
himself  with  bis  prieats  and  prophets  at  Pbilii?,  and  like  a  bfalhen! 
Mahdi  aiinounoe<l  himself  the  saviour  of  Kgypt  from  the  Christtanl 
Ca^ar  Theodcsius.  At  a  later  date  (a.».  S97)  the  augnstal  prefect 
Archelaus  waa  forced  to  agree  to  a  peace  witli  the  formidable  heathen  ol 
the  gouth,  and  to  respect  the  pgan  rites  carried  on  in  the  tcinplo  (^ 
Phitac.  Later  still  we  lind  the  BIcmmyes  making  midf  upon  KgypI 
and  carrring  away  nitli  them  Chritttian  captives,  among  otbors  tU 
heresiartM)  Nestorin^,  n-ho  bad  been  sent  into  exile  in  the  ThcUiid.  Od 
this  pfoision,  bou-cver,  they  were  pursued  by  the  ferocions  Egyptian 
Mint  Senuti,  frceb  from  his  dcstnietion  of  a  hctthen  eity  near  Coptod 
and  the  burning  alive  of  its  high-pricsh  ITie  captives  were  recoveiredj 
and  Neatoriuit  immediately  licaten  to  death,  at  the  very  moment  wbn 
the  Council  of  Chalcedou  was  about  to  grant  him  his  revenge  opoH 
S.  C>'ril  and  the  Kgyptiaiis  by  Iho  condemnation  of  Dioaoonis.  1 

But  it  is  not  only  the  ulfatrs  of  the  decaying  Koman  Kmpire  apod 
which  Egyptian  research  baa  oast  fresh  light  during  the  pa^t  year;  thfl! 
cafits  and  (jhserrationa  of  the  racial  typps  represented  on  theearly  monu-j 
jneDts  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrte  on  behalf  of  thO' 
British  Association  have  led  to  some  etartting  and  nneapected  nsullsJ 
ThuR  it  ivould  appear  that  the  Amoriten,  who  spread  through  Syria  and! 
Palestine  in  coDJunction  with  the  Ilittitea,  were  a  tall,  while-slfiniirdf 
bhie-eyed,  and  light-haired  nice,  not  unlike  the  Kabvles  of  niodemi 
Algeria,  while  the  IHltileti  them^-lvc«  bad  skiua  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
heads  of  a  di!>tinct  aud  somewhat  repuUive  Mongolian  obaracter.  ThaO 
the  Egyptian  artiiits  did  not  caricature  their  oocmiM  in  thus  representing 
them  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  heads  represented  by  tbc^ 
Hitt)t«a  themselves  on  their  own  monumenta  are  precisely  the  satu  in 
form  88  those  which  Mr.  Fetrie  has  found  in  Kgypt.    It  would  abu 

•  "  KntanflEnuig  dor  meroitischaa  ScbriJt«leDkinBler,"  In  the  JhtUArijt/Oi'  atfffffti$tM 
f^irarkr.     1SS7, 
t  8m  bu  Articles  in  ths  Seme  Bffftalogr^t,  t.  1, 3. 
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lai  between  the  Kufyptinns  thcmBclvca  and  tbe  people  of  Pan 
on  the  8outh-we«t«rn  coast  of  Arabk  and  the  opposito  shores 
of  Africa  tborc  was  a  clotso  physiological  connection,  the  chief  difference 
bein<;  the  greater  roossiveDiss  of  the  Egj-ptian  jaw,  perhaps  through  the 
•dmutiire  of  Nigrltian  blood.  It  therefore  hecomea  probable  that  the 
Cgjrptian  raw  orieinally  came  from  Boiithern  Arabia,  which  may  explain 
way  the  land  of  Pun  was  always  koown  as  "  the  country  of  the  gods." 

To  pow  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia,  Mr.  Pinches  hns  published  the  teit 
arid  tranalation  of  an  anoulietie  hi»tory  of  Babylonia  from  the  reign  of 
Xabuaawar  to  the  de^th  of  Eaar-haddoo,  discovered  by  him  in  ISSl, 
-sod  entitled  "  The  Babylonian  Chroticic,"  •  It  givea  «« the  Babjflooian 
version  of  the  ware  between  Babylonia  and  Assyriaj  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  doc«  not  alwnyft  agree  with  tho  Assyrian  account.  Tho  battle 
of  Kbalule,  for  instance,  whitb  Sennacherib  ct&ims  aa  a  dcoisivo  vioLory 
for  himeelf,  is  in  the  Chroniole  <I<H;lared  ta  bate  been  an  Assyrian  d»;fcat, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  subsequent  course  of  ovcnts  favours 
the  ^Vssyrian  claim  rather  than  the  Babylonian.  A  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  given  in  the  Chronicle  to  the  history  of  131am,  but  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  fact  connetted  with  it  is  its  confirmation  of  Schrader'a 
-conclusion  that  Pul  and  Tiglath-pilcscr  III.  were  ono  and  the  same. 
We  now  Ipam  explicilJy  that  Pul  was  the  orlginnl  name  of  the  usurper 
who,  after  tlie  overthrow  of  tlie  older  Assyrian  dynasty,  took  the  name  of 
'T^lath-pilcser,  which  was  that  of  one  of  tho  most  famous  of  the  earlier 
Assyrian  kings. 

In  tho  "  ProceedingR  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archsology  "  (i«.  7), 
M.  Victor  Rcv'illout  ha3  made  known  the  existence  of  a  Babylonian 
■contract-tablet  dated  at  Sippara  in  the  second  year  of  a  certain  "  Sal- 
caol-marsu,  king  of  Persia,  Media,  and  Babylon."  If  tho  reading  is 
right,  we  have  here  the  name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  king  of  Persia, 
who  Tei?acd  at  IcaH  more  than  one  year  and  tlourished  before  the  death 
of  Danos.  M.  Bevillout  suggests  timt  he  represents  the  sctund 
psendo-Smcrdis.  The  same  scholar,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
has  pvea  in  the  same  number  of  ibe  '*  Proceedings  "  of  the  society  the 
Tcnlte  of  his  researches  into  Babylonian  law,  as  embodied  in  the  multi- 
tudinous coi)trai:L-tabk-lt7  that  luive  been  brought  from  Babylonia.  He 
points  out  that  in  Babylonia  and  Sgypt  wo  find  most  of  the  germs 
»nd  principles  of  Homun  law,  and  that  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other, 
the  legal  documents  of  the  valleys  of  tb«  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  well 
deserve  study.  Tfao  Chaldean  banks  were  already  acquainted  with  tho 
principle  of  the  cheque,and  the  Babylonian  could  either  ojwa  a  credit  at 
his  bank  or  deposit  his  capital  in  it  for  the  sake  of  (security.  MovlgAgcs 
Lad  been  known  from  an  early  period,  and  the  legal  rate  of  intorcsl  was 
twelve  shekels  a  year  on  each  mina — a  mina  consbting  of  sixty  t^hckcU. 
The  married  woman  whose  father  wa»  dead  had  a  guardian  to 
manage  her  affairs  and  see  after  her  rights  ;  but,  besides  the  lawful  wite, 
the  Babylonian  might  possess  another  of  inferior  rank  whom  ho  had 

{turehaaed  from   her  parents   at  a  given  price.     His  rights  over  the 
alter,  however,  were  never  complete,  and  ceased  aa  soon  as  the  parents 
reoaid  the  sum  given  to  them.     Comncmies  and  n^Hociations  of  all  kinds 
EUted  tu  Babylon,  and  a  prisoner  oouid  be  ideased  on  bail  if  bU  friends 

•  In  tk«  '*  Jownii  «f  tlic  Royal  Aiiatte  Society ,"  xix.  4. 
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became  sureties  for  him.  It  may  be  added  that  wealthy  people  em- 
ployed agents  to  manage  their  estates  ;  indeed,  most  matters  of  business 
oould  be  transacted  by  a  responsible  mandatary  or  agent. 

By  way  of  coDclnsion  I  would  draw  attention  to  a  newly  published 
work  by  Prof.  Spiegel  on  the  social  condition  and  religious  beliefs  of 
the  Indo-Iranian  peoples  before  their  separation.*  His  conclusions  are 
of  course,  derived  from  the  evidence  of  language,  since  words  whidi 
have  the  same  form  and  meaning  in  the  ancient  languages  of  India  and 
Persia  prove  that  the  objects  ana  ideas  denoted  by  them  must  have  been 
known  to  all  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  By  comparing  them  with  the  words  common  alike  to  the 
Asiatic  and  European  branches  it  becomes  possible  to  discover  how  great 
was  the  advance  in  culture  and  knowledge  made  by  the  Asiatic  Aryans 
after  their  separation  from  their  European  kinsfolk.  Prof.  Spinel,  it 
may  be  noticed,  has  now  gone  over  to  the  views  of  those  who  see  iu 
Europe  the  most  probable  birthplace  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 

A.  H.  Satci. 
*  "  Die  ju-iscbe  Feriode  and  ihre  ZaBttude."    Leipzig.    1887. 


